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•±f  oFconilucl  wouM  follow  tlic  ^ntvT  pro- 

In  no  case  could  Ui^se  princrpk'H  be  lirss 

ed  npon  than  inlhoaHtiinorilioKatt-IiKiitt 

_.iy.     Mowevet,  by  wholly  ciniinf;  off  tl'c 

■,  and  adding  to  the  power  of  tlicliiyher,  cl.is- 

il  wsA  supposed,  that  Oie  liigher  would  keep 

■Act  money  in  thai  fund  lo  make  ]irufit;  that  (he 

^  Jh  would  be  »  secondary  cou&idcralion,  and  no 

^VMlftan  agitani  tn  the:  property  ;  and  tliat  Lhere- 

Ibf  iiijr  abii«!,  which  lendiHl  lo  depreciate  the 

Hfaf  of  tbcir  Rtnck,  would  be  n-antily  rejented  by 

propnctors. 

If  the  ill  effect*  of  CTiTy  rai»demeano«r  in  llic 

ipany's   service    wfre   to  bp  immrrUatn,   and 

ft  tendency  lo  lower  lli«  vnliic  of  the  (toelc, 

ing  inielit  justly  be  expected  from  the  pe- 

_    i»ry  Mcurrtv  taken  by  the  acl.     But  from  the 

Chdi  niale  of  tfiingB,  it  was  more  than  probable, 

9^  procetdings,  ruittous  to  tbc  permanent  inter- 

of  ihc  company,  mielit  commence  in  great 

-'!vc  tdvantagim.     Against  this  evil  large  pe- 

V  int*re*M  were  railier  the  reveres  of  a  re- 

rn(My.     Accotdingly,  the  company's  lervants  hnvc 

Cret  since  coveri-d  over  the  wmrst  oppressions  of 

'  the  people  under  their  pjvernnient,  and  thi-  most 

1  and  wanton  ravage*  of  all  ilic  neighbour  ins; 

<rie4,  by  holding  out,  and  for  a  time  actually 

iiiny.   additions  of  revenue  to  the  tcrritoria] 

",<  of  the  company,  and  great  quantities  of 

i^le  goods  (o  their  investment. 

But  this  consideration  of  mere  in- 
rome  (whatever  weijht  it  miylit  have) 
Id  not  be  tlw.  first  object  of  a  proprietor,  in  a 
Y  to  circumittttnccd.  The  East-India  «om- 
n  not  like  the  Bank  of  Fn^land.  a  mere 
•ociMy  for  the  sole  [>iirpose  of  the  preser- 
or  improvement  of  tlictr  capital ;  and  tliere- 
every  attempt  to  rc(;nlnte  it  upon  the  same 
lies  most  incvilably  fail.  When  it  is  con- 
,  that  a  ceitain  share  in  the  stock  i^ives  a 
in  the  government  of  50  va»t  an  empire,  with 
a  boundless  patronage,  civil,  military,  iim- 
commercial,  and  financial.  In  every  deparl- 
it  of  which  aucb  fortunes  have  been  made,  us 
Id  be  made  no  wliere  e[*c,  it  is  impouiblc  not 
ct'ive,  that  capitah,  far  siipcrioiir  to  any 
ificaljnns  ap|f(>int(-d  to  propriMon,  or  eion  to 
tors,  wniilil  readily  Itclaiil  out  for  a  piirtict- 
Mioo  in  that  power.  Tbc  Indian  proprietor, 
unefiuT.  will  always  be,  in  the  Rr«t  instance,  n 
plitirian  :  and  ibe  bolder  his  enterprise,  and  the 
wen  rorrtipt  bt*  vioiTs,  ilie  Ie««  will  bo  liis  ron- 
wknlion  of  llic  price  to  be  paid  fur  compassing 
ihOL  The  new  regulations  did  not  reduce  the 
anBlwr  lo  low  as  not  lo  leave  the  a&sombly  still 
bililelu  all  the  disorder,  which  mi^lit  be  supposed 
(o  arise  from  multitude.  But,  if  toe  principle  had 
Um  well  established,  and  well  executed,  a  much 
finUr  inconTeniency  in'ew  out  nf  the  reform  than 
Ihw  wfii<?h  had  attended  the  old  abuie ;  for  if 
toult  aud  disorder  be  lessened  by  reducing  tFir 
Mnher  of  proprieton.  private  cabal  iind  intriu;ije 
r.ctlilated,  At  Ica^i,  in  an  e^Tial  dc<^e;  and 
.b4i  aod  comipltoii,  rather  than  ditorder  and 


confusion,  that  were  most  to  be  dreaded  in  irons- 
iiciing  tlio  affairs  of  India.  WhiUt  the  votes  of 
ibo  Km:i]li>r  |»ropiiotoi'K  contimiod,  a  door  vnn  lef^ 
open  for  t\w  publick  u-(i«e  to  enter  into  that  society ; 
since  that  door  has  been  closed,  the  propiielory  has 
become  (even  more  than  formerly)  an  a|^gregat«of 
private  int^R'sts.  vvhtcb  subsisL  at  the  expence  of 
the  collective  body.  At  the  moment  of  this  revo- 
lution ill  the  proprietory,  as  it  might  naturally  he 
expected,  tbose,  who  had  either  nn  verj-  particular 
interest  in  their  vote,  or  but  a  petty  object  to  pur- 
sue, immediately  disqualified ;  but  those,  who  were 
deeply  inlerfsted  in  ilie  compiiny's  paironasre: 
lhoKt>,  who  were  ronecrned  in  thi-  sopply  of  ships, 
and  of  the  other  innumerable  object*  roqnired  for 
tbcir  immentc  cstablislimenLs :  those,  whu  were 
en^^ed  in  contracts  with  the  treasury,  admiralty, 
and  ordnance,  together  with  tlie  clL>rks  in  publick 
offices,  found  means  of  Becuring  qualificatioos  at 
the  enlarged  standard.  All  these  composed  a 
tnnch  grratcr  proportion  than  formerly  they  bad 
done  of  the  proprietory  body. 

Against  the  great,  pretlomtnant,  radical  corrup- 
tion of  the  court  of  proprietors,  the  raisin);  tliK 
(junlilicuticin  proved  no  sort  of  remedy.  The  iitiirn 
of  the  comptiny's  servant*  into  Europe  poured  in 
a  constant  supply  of  propricLots,  whose  ability  to 
purchase  the  liiglicst  qualifications  for  thcmselrcs, 
their  agents,  and  dependents, euuki  nut  be  dubious. 
And  this  latter  dewiiption  form  a  veiy  consider- 
able, nn<t  by  far  the  most  active  and  efficient,  part 
of  ibal  Iiody.  To  adil  to  tliK  votes,  whicli  is 
adding  to  thft  power,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth, 
of  men,  whose  very  oftl-nccs  were  fuppovod  to 
consist  in  acts,  which  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
enormous  riches,  appears  by  no  means  a  well- 
considered  method  of  checking  rapacity  and  op- 
prcraion .  I  n  pioportio  n.  as  tticsc  in tcrc«l3  prcvai  led , 
the  means  of  rahnl,  of  concealment,  and  of  corrtipt 
confederacy,  became  far  more  easy  than  bolbrc. 
Accordingly,  there  was  no  fault  with  i"e»pect  to 
iht-  company's  go^tninient  over  its  servants, 
charged  or  chargeable  on  the  general  court  as  it 
nriginnlly  stood,  of  which,  !>inrc  the  reform,  it  bas 
not  been  notoriously  K"^"y-  Itwas  not,  therefore, 
n  mnllcr  of  surprise  to  your  commilttf.-,  that  the 
arneral  court,  so  composed,  litis  at  length  grown 
to  such  a  degree  of  contempt  Initb  of  it*  duty  and 
of  the  permanent  interest  of  the  whole  corporation, 
as  to  put  itself  into  open  defiance  of  the  salutary 
admonitions  of  this  house,  given  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  and  enforcing  Ihc  legal  autborily  of 
their  own  body  over  their  own  servants. 

Thn  failure  iti  this  part  of  llie  reform  of  1 773  is 
not  stated  by  your  committee  aft  reeommending  a 
rctiini  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  tlie  company, 
which  was  nearly  as  far  a.*!  the  new  from  containing 
any  principle  tending  to  the  prevention  or  remedy 
of  nbusrn;  but  to  point  out  the  probable  failure 
of  any  fnlnre  regiilntions.  which  do  not  npply 
directly  lo  the  grievance. but  which  maybe  taken 
up  UH  ifXpcrimenU  to  ascertain  tbeuries  of  llic 
npemtions  of  coimcils  formed  of  greater  or  IcBtcr 
numbers,  or  sucb  as  sliall  be  composed  of  men 
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or  K-C£er  «ajcj.  :i:  o^-norXiS!;  3e  aac-siaa:a 
of  ^vicT  r^^  rirx'tts  Mscr-uo:tLt  ic  jr'i'iTnT  :t 
B=<=.  vT  c*  the  suitrjca. :.  ^&n  ':•*  :tae  aaarci. 
raiser  dua  lajcaer, 

inincAie  niti:x,-r.  At  tbe  «i=e  use  iiifx  xt:^- 
H:t  *-**  bf^  ht:zv»i«:s<!C»fn-u^;c"tl>»crp- 

pj'titTA!  ,-1"  Bea^:*].  :£  :irf  eitcvse  ,"C"  u«r  liris  ami 
>i!-tiiS:ii«l  [v»ier»  £:»«■=  to  UKcr.  w*f^  :iiic  a«T 

«.v«rt  \'i  oinx-ft.'Ts^  As  :»  lie  «an  :c  Lrscrza 
itstir".  ii  w*s  k:^  ""iii  vftx  '..nx  :<gxJtTt:c-     Tits 

in  A  Kxly  ^xw^^'sficxi  i^*!  *»;  lie  ^-ci-rArt  exanri- 
pi^wcrs,  «*  slill  kft:  xzxi  jvtr  vvarixrw  suvt 
K'«ik1  (he-  ill  *&vt*  01  ti»  prK^vf  =  iae  a'«::«e 
oi  ihoir  ^itquinn.  Nc^iiTii:  w*s  c.-oe  t:  civ^  'Jin 
tViK^bc-n  10  AttcnJ  :>^  the  jxvex-occ  ct*  ii»fti  ser- 
X  auts  atv»»i\iiKc  ^^  tixir  rt^k  ^ai  zsktc*^  Ii  ;T»i£- 
iuj:  of  tkt«<e  nwnw,  iv»hi:^c  '■"is  -5.~oe  :.■  So-i  Utfisi 
lit  any  «.-bsem«trt..Q  of  «b.«:  iriifirwi  --c  :i<=  ?f- 
<.Vi\i*.  No^hini:  w»*  ^v-c>e  to  o.-cpd  il-fc:  t,-  pc,%. 
*»vxiik^n  or  oooipliini  wbe:*  u*I->,:3eEi,y  Sh,'i=< 
xisibl^.  The  «cl  ia^i>eJ  prf-s^T  S>S.  :ii;  a:  kc- 
vhm  of  Uw  oy^rapany  il*r.-ii  sl-.'-Ji  S-  elii-.rie 
iulo  tho  dirv»-lW^n  uniil  t»o  yti:^  i'lij  =»  :i£S-.ir3 
If  Kii^l^nd.  n»it  »s  ;:Js  n'^-U:j::i  r»:iir  prt- 
stin)o$  ihan  prvi^  hie*  for  in  cnmiiri^  ::-.:,'  ibt^  ivc- 
diu'l,  »  MTy  oiJiiiarv  nf^'.ev!  ia:hf  o.crt  <:"  li.nec- 
tors  iuj):ht  easily  dfh'al  it.  jlt.^*.  i  sitc:\  rcccissxa 
mij^lit  ill  lhj»  patrtiouUr  oi^!n:e  a$  a  K'^-jil  it>i(;»- 
niiy.  In  faot,  howewr.  the  sfn-irts  hiTO  vif  lut 
fMom  alton)[Xe«I  a  seal  in  ifce  .i:T>fv-tioo  ;  a=  »:- 
trm)it,  whii'li  mijHiI  f^^bly  rouse  a  <lvMiiuist 
s)>irit  of  enquiry:  but  saiifM^t  vith  an  in:eivsi  ia 
tlio  proprielorv,  they  hav«.  throu^  th«l  oMXit. 
l>r\Mi^liI  ilie  dirrv'liim  rery  much  un«ier  lAeiroa 
ivninnil. 

As  to  the  gonrral  authority  of  (he  court  of  t1:- 
reeiors.  there  is  reasort  to  appivhend.  that  on  tb« 
wlwie  it  WHS  Sk^moKliat  deeded  by  the  act,  whose 
pri>ti-«siHlnuqvvi(.>  Wits  to  exult  it:  and  that  the  oqIt  . 
*'tKvt  of  the  [\trltamentaty  sanction  to  their  orders  ' 
hna  IxH-n.  that  alonj;  with  those  onlers  the  law  of 


I  zusw  jiu  maL.  m  il«  Beaa  time,  bcea  k 
i»  V  KsczciyfarficM  aIIuBbiti»oi 
Txm.  ijac  fexioA  ibe  orden  of  tbi 
ci^-nin  zerime  a>  bbiiBallT  despisei 
■E^^oa  aicTsd.  aad  to  be  so  little  np 
1^  znsaaeittA.  doc  tltts  contenpt  of  or 
uiuaK  3<e  «^:«>  SKbject-AUter  (^  the  f 
r^urs  re  7«?  d  voht  anunktces.  If 
hzwvx  renuu  ametimims  tbe  canw  o 
iadims  it  uc  loUKckr  o/  the  court  ol 
nr  aruc  w3aCK<n«  eaa  rvBain  of  the 
K.T  ;c  ae  'lal  ititzt  of  otte  of  ite  jn 
T^-uiCk-ott  :f  ne  act  of  1773. 

Tie  :ii-£  c&ect  wi*  a  new  judicial  ^ 

^TaaeHneM :    ae  ckirf  purpose   of  ; 

^ii>:h.  vw  ^  jccsL  a  firms  and  solid  ' 

teciTEw  "he  I3e  xaDres  against  tLe  w, 

■:ccixaa:iDi  ;f  Bcna  nbjects  nsident ; 

.Vx  cos^M  a=)i  eueBST«  ettablishineD 

fTSBe  orvr:  wia  KUe.  aad   charved 

x^'Ksaies  «"  ue  cnany.  The  charter  of  j 

'i^ae  ac^i!^scueCrovK.aswvllastti 

mne .-cm  =u:ps:aie.    Tbe  defect  ii 

rinra  ««saei:  i:>  he  this :  thai  no  nil 

^:vT.  tiota  it  ce  act  or  the  charter. 

nie   c-ort  w»  r?  jaJire.       No  desci 

ofetoerK  ce  Ktet»  of  dehnqneacT, 

nnr^T  aacer^kons  accooiic^  to  the  nat 

»»».  .X  x:  Utf  preralen:  icode  of  abt 

T:aa.-tt  wai  E^i-e  ix  the  adiuinistratioD 

n  :i«  nxsccesc  part  cf  Hiadosun.  as  ii 

rc-.-^imse  s  Gr«i:  Britais.     Your  comn! 

't:a£  hMi  Tsu  ccaszsaxxa  and  coDdm 

cv«m  b«9.t»  tiiEL :  aad  they  bare  net 

abae  T.I  iiKwe;  ivn'  ie^  instances  voot 

aff«r.ars  ^>  iiie-::^  ii  isMiiais  rneportaDce 

i^wc  i»-«  tbe   siCT-s   against  the  corm 

occ«ss».-«3  if  Eif:a!h  isbjectt  in  po«ei 

zhij  6c  Z'dS  voe  Tv;y  saoa|:  and  mark« 

yi   IX    i-srlsti  hi%iz:s   employed  an  ui 

tbji  iitttaxa  cr  afifJic-aiioa  of  tbe  i 

Uw  cf  EsrJaai.  ti>  d»iioy  a  person  of  tl 

rank  aace;  tinae  naores..  wbocn  they  i 

ro  pccMrt.     t>3e  ci:^niic$taace  rendered 

cv^iinc  in  t£is  cav  &ial  to  all  the  sood 

fiv  vhJcii  lite  cv^crt  had  been  establish 

sc&^er  ,:be  Ra;ah  Noadcooiar)  appea 

»«ry  U=>e  of  iss  eJtP^ntdinary  pn»e> 

diftVTenfT  ii  skxne  fsiiucclus  of  illicit 

charged  c^  a  Mr.  Hasdncs.  the  £Ovemoii 

Alt}»u£h  :=  ordinary  rases,  and  in  some 

stances  of  ^neracce.  it  b  -rax  probable. 

court  has  dene  its  dsty.  ai:d  has  been, 

the  Inud  ha.^  been  dos)iised  and  trampled  under  t  eounn:u$t be.o-f  somes^rioe:  >xtoneeT 

fixtt.     The  din>clor!t  wort'  not  sxirtcred  either  to  1  this  kind  must  do  incre  towards   delet 


nominate  or  to  rvmo^'e  tho$<\  whtMii  they  wvre  em- 
(wwenxj  to  instrtioi :  fn^ni  niasiorsthey  were  reduced 
to  the  situation  of  wmpliiinants :  a  situation,  the 
intbecilitv  of  which  no  laws  or  riyulations  could 
wholly  alter;  and  when  the  director*  were  alW- 
w-iirdsn'stored  in  some  degree  lotheir ancient  power, 
on  the  expiration  of  tlie  lease  given  to  their  prin- 
cipal servants,  it  became  impossible  for  tbem  to 
recover  any  di-grw  of  tlieir  ancient  rcapect.  even 


natives  from  ronif4a:ni,  and  consequec 
the  means  cf  redress,  than  many  decision 
able  to  them,  in  tbe  ordinary  course  of 
inf.  can  do  for  their  encourapHDeat  ai 
So  far  as  your  committee  have  been  ah 
cover,  tbe  conn  has  been  penerally  lertil 
natives,  aitd  has  distracted  the  gvvemRtei 
company,  without  substantially  r^fcrming 
of  its  abuses. 


ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 


art,  «)tU;ti  in  its  constitution  seems  not 
huliL|jfhciently  in  view  theii«i<«iuitieitof  llic 
llbr  wliow:  relief  it  was  int&iidvd,  aiA  tvus, 
fit  itself,  bound,  in  lomr  itmuiii'cit.  to  tuo 
I  adlierencv  ti>  the  faints  and  ntli'K  nr  Kiij;;- 
lice,  in  ollicra  was  framed  upon  principle*, 
,too  rttnulf  ffom  Lite  con»tituliun  of  Enij- 
bamls.     By  tlin  iimiiil  coiirae  of  Knglinh 
the  far  greater  |iart  of  tJic  icdicsft  to  bo 
ftgainxt  oppreMlnna  of  power  is  by  pro- 
I  tJic  nature  of  civd  ttctiuns.     In  these  a 
■jiirj'  is  >t  nercssary  p»rt,  with  regard  lo  the 
|thc  uffvniH-,  iind  lo  llie  fiiscssniviit  of  tlie 
Both  tbcM  were,  in  th«  charter  of  jiis- 
Lcntiicly  to  the  jiid^^cs.      It  wns  prcsiimed, 
wlwlly  wiitiout  reatoD,  itiat  thp  Bviliidi 
I  ver«  linble  to  fall  into  factioDS  and  coin- 
tn  Older  to  support  tticmsclvcs  in  ihc 
'an authority, of  wtiicli  every  man  might, 
irn,  become  a  sharer.     And  with  regard  to 
■,  it  WOE  presumed,  (perhaps  a  little  ton 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  aliaring;  in 
ana  of  juron.     But  it  Mas  not  forcsrcn, 
Ijudges  nere  aico  liable  to  be  en^agfil  in 
~  >nt  of  tljf>  seulcment :  and  if  they  should 
■ppcn  to  be  *o  cii^ced,  that  the  native 
i-wrrc  then  wiilioui  that  i-emedy,  which  ob> 
lay  in  lite  clauw.  that  the  oaurt  and  jury, 
both  hable  to  luas,  might  not  easily  unite 
tMue  identical  net  of  injustice.     Your  corn- 
full  ciiqiurT,  are  of  opinion,  t^at  the  uxe 
r  is  ncilhfT  impractieable  nor  dangerous  in 

committee  refer  to  their  report,  made  in 

ITSl.for  the  manner  in  which,  tliincurirt 

tin^  to  extend  its  jurridiction,  and  fallini; 

ilrvme  severity  o»  the  native  magi»irAtes.  a 

ctinleikt  arose  between  the  Fngliih  Judges 

fie  Mugliili  civil  authority.      Tliiit  aiidiurity 

t)ie  military  arm  (by  a  most  dangerous 

;)  overpo'wered.  and  for  s  while  suspended, 

lions  of  that  court ;  but  :il  Icngtli  those 

I,  which  were  Hiitpende<l  by  Ihv  quarrel 

parties,  were  destroyed  by  their  reconcili- 

aitd  by   the  orrangcmcnU  made  in  conae- 

serofit.      liy  these  ilie  court  was  virtually 

or,  ifsnbsLinlially  it  exists,  it  la  lo  be 

I.  it  eni*ts  only  for  purposes  very  dif- 

I  frvtii  thote  of  its  institution. 

fburiii  object  of  the  act  of  1773  was  the 
Hi  ^noral.  This  inatiiulcon  was  intended  lo 
U«  tiniformily,  con8i»lc«c\,  and  the  L-Scclivc 
lion  of  all  the  scltJciiienls  in  their  comman 
By  the  ancient  ronstiiuiioii  of  the  corn- 
el foreign  settlements  tlicy  were  each  of  them 
ibe  orders  of  a  preiideiit.  or  chief,  ami  a 
eii,  man  or  fewer,  according  to  the  diMcretion 
ikcoinpftny:  amonf  those,  parliament  (pro- 
ty  on  aercxint  of  the  brgeness  of  the  terrilorinl 
~  *  ■  ,  nt)>er  than  the  convenicncy  of  the 
<iv  Hcngnl.  for  the  rcKitlcni-e  of  the 
ijiitiiiii^  [oiwer  ;  and.dissolvini;  I  he  presidency . 
ointed  a  new  <^iablishtnenl  upon  a  p\*n  some- 

'■MlbaWfttMaialtlnirvporlsfln  theWahnitti  nAr 


what  similar  to  tliat  which  had  orevailed  l>efi>re; 
but  die  number  was  smaller.  Tliis  esTablishmcnt 
was.  composed  of  a  goreniour-general,  and  four 
coiiniieliani,  all  named  in  the  act  of  pailiameiit. 
They  were  lo  bold  llieir  offices  for  live  years ;  after 
which  term  the  patronage  was  lo  revert  to  the 
court  of  directors.  In  the  mean  Linte  such  vu- 
caticioi  ns  should  hapjwn  were  to  be  filled  by  that 
court,  with  the  eoncurrence  of  the  Crown.  Thu 
lir<t  grhvemour-genfral  and  one  of  tlie  counsellors 
h»d  been  old  st:r>-ants  to  the  company,  titc  others 
were  new  men. 

On  liiiB  new  arrant^iiiciit,  the  courts  of  proprie- 
tors nnd  directors  considered  the  details  of  com- 
metcc  as  not  perfectly  consLsl<.-DI  with  the  enlarged 
sphere  of  duly,  and  the  reduced  luiinhcr  of  tlie 
i.'ounoit.  TliLTPlbre,  lo  relieve  iheivi  fioin  this  bur- 
then, they  instituted  a  new  office,  called  the  Board 
of  Tr^dc,  for  the  subordinate  manu^etnctit  of  their 
commercial  concerns;  and  appointed  eleven  of 
their  senior  servants  to  till  the  commission, 

Tlie  poweis  given  by  the  act  to  the  obdew  of 
new  ^overnour-geiieral  and  council  iKwrmi^ip*. 
bad  fur  their  direct  object  the  king-  rai •"ui coulf* 
dnin  of  Bcn^Ml  and  its  dependencies.  '"■ 
Within  thut  aplicrv  (and  it  is  not  a  small  one)  tlicir 
ntithuHiy  cxltrudcd  all  over  the  company's  con- 
cerns, of  whatever  description.  In  matiert  of 
peace  and  war  it  seems  to  nave  been  meant,  that 
the  other  presidencies  sliould  be  subordinate  lo 
their  board,  but  the  law  is  loooe  and  detective 
wh^re  it  professes  lo  rosirain  the  subordinate  pre- 
sidencies from  mahing  war  .wilhnul  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  (lie  supreme  council.  They 
are  left  free  to  act  without  it  in  cases  of  imminent 
nfcratit^,  or,  where  tfiep  shall  hoTf  rectived  »pe- 
cial  ordrrt  fmm  the  cetupany.  The  first  excep- 
tion loaves  it  open  to  the  subordinate  to  judge  of 
the  neci-i^ity  of  ineaaurcs,  which,  when  taken, 
bind  or  involve  the  superiaur :  the  second  rcfera  a 
question  of  peace  or  war  to  two  jurisdictions,  which 
may  g^ive  diHercnl  judgments,  In  *  both  instances 
cases  in  point  ban'occurred.  With  regard  to  their 
local  administration,  their  poweni  were  exL-eodingly 
and  dant^erously  loose  and  undetermined.  Tlicir 
powers  were  not  given  directly,  but  in  words  of 
reference,  in  which  iieitlier  tlie  objeircs  relatt^  to. 
nor  the  mode  of  the  relation,  werv  Biifiicieiiily  er- 
prcvscd.  Their  le£:islalivc  and  executive  capucitiea 
were  not  so  accurately  drawn,  nnd  nuirlcul  by  such 
strong  and  penal  lines  of  disiioctiuii,  »s  to  ke«p 
tlieso  capacities' separate.  Where  lo:;iElative,  and 
merely  executive,  powers  were  lodged  in  thg  same 
hands,  the  legislative,  which  is  the  latter,  and  tlie 
more  rea<)y  for  all  oceasionii,  was  constantly  re- 
sorted to.  The  govcniOur-general  and  council 
therefore  immediately  gave  constnictiona  to  their 
ill-defined  auchuriiy.  which  irndered  it  perfectly 
desprilick;  ci instructions,  which  if  they  were  al- 
lowed, no  action  of  thnrs  ought  lo  be  regarded  as 
criminal. 

Armed  us  they  were  with  an  autliority  in  itwlf 
so  ample,  and  by  abuse  so  capable  of  an  unhnnted 


in'-FUKT  OF  A  Cu.MMirrEE 


I't  ii.i):i- ijr  I'S",  Mj.iih  1.' ...  ■,:  i.i  lutcrt-st'i  of  iit'WCr 
'II  l'iii.:rr  -t;:in!i[i_'.  I.;  i  (jiicriiiiii.'  tin;  (listiiltiltiiin 
"t   )i'jwi'r  \<i  viii^-ii-   (|.-s''i  ijiliiins  'ir  ]iriirt"isif)ii«  of 

IIi'li,  c.r  III'  llii'  I  \-r'\.,u  r.i  i.liii  <.:  \)\  i.ilKr  ailliiOliU", 

mtlicr  lli;iri  ;iii'il!n;'. 

'■,i!i..i  'I  I.I'   -ii-iilil    i'li|rrt   tif  till?   liCt  H''1S 

'■'''■'■'■'      till'   (.■iji:ri  III'   'lini  lors.      I'lidtr   llie 
:irr.iii'_'iTii.-i(t  I'l'  li;-  v-Mr  ITT'J.  l!;;it  cmirt  iii)[>earciJ 
ly  lia\i',  i[-i  iiiiiLi.;,tv  Hiiiili  siiviijiluin'ii.     It  was 
iiiii'li'  li'ss  ili'[.fiii|i'iii  llhiri  i'>i(:;(.'ilv  iijiriii  its  coii- 
sliliiiiiis    till:   |J!\.|ii:vl'jry.      Tin:  diirHlion  (if  the 
iliici'rdrs  in  oliii'i;  wu-i  ivmloii'd  more  ]ii-rman(;rit, 
iirnl    thf  triiiiri-  ilM-If  (livoi-itiL'il  liy  a  varied  ati(i 
irihiiMli'  ti.taJiiiri.      At  llir  K;iriic  lime  tliiMr  autlio- 
liiy  H;i-i  Infill  lii-ii  ini.rrliiirsi:nuiitsof  all  dc-sorip- 
ti"iJ-i;  ;i[iil  i!i('  iiiily  lulf  jirfsciihtd  i()  the  eoiiiicll 
Ui'iiiT.il  iif  l>i-[iL;;tl.  til  ihe  f;xcrrise  tif  llit;  liir(;e  and 
ill-iie!itied    [mwiri  ;;iv(ii  to  llicin,  was,  diat  tliey 
v-ire  In    yii'td    oiiL-dii'iifu    In    llie    ordf.TS    of   the 
'iiiii  Iif  (liretlur*.     As  to  the  court  of  directors 
ilxlf,  i[  u:,.;  |,.|i   «j|li  very  lillle  reL;uIaiion.     The 
(rii^liim  iif  icilliii,  iiilinilely  the   most  mischievous 
in  M  biiiiy  jms-iss-d  of  ail  the  onlinary  executive 
jiowfTs.  wiii -^lil!  left;  and   your  committee  have 
'"iiiiil  till:  ill  elU'cts  of  this  iiractiee  in  the  coiirsi: 
"I  ilifir  rii([iiNifs,     Nothiiijr  was  done  to  oblige  tli- 
dircclnrs  to  ;ilt(-!id   lo  the  promotion  of  their  si 
Willis  iici-oidiiii.^  to  tlicinank  and  inetits,   In  yi-' 
iriL'  ijf  lliiisc  morils,  iiotliiiii;  was  done  to  binil  i 
111  any  olisiTvalloii  of  what  [ijjpcarcd   on  tli- 
idids.      \\)iliin;j  was  done  lo  eoni|»el  ihfn' 
m:i  iiliun  or  ronijihiint  where  dtliiiqiieiUN 
viftilili:.     The  iift  iinleed   pu-scrihcd,  lb 
varil  of  till'  ciunjiany  abroad   should 
iiUii  till'  dhi'clifm  iinlil  two  years  afli'' 
I"  ICiii^liiTid.      lint    as  this  re^nlatin' 

SMITHS  than  provides  for  an  entjiiiry  i 

duct,  a  viiy  ordinary  iii'<;lect  in  tb*" 

tills  nii;;iit  t'asiiy  deteat  it,  jin'l  a 

niiL;hl  in  this  partieular  operate  i 

niiy.     h)  fact,  however,  the  scr^ 

si'Iiioni  allenipted  a  seat  in  llu' 

ii'iitpi,   Hhicli    inifr[,t   possibly 

spirit  of  entpiiry;   but  satisfici' 

the  jiroprittory,  they  have,   ■ 

bii.ii;.'lit  the  direction  very  n 

'■"iilnnil. 

As  III  liic  fjrncral  authoi 

reiiors,  tinre  is  reason  to  : 

"liole  ii  was  somewhat  do 

pinl'i-ssi'd  piirpiise  waslix- 
clhii  (,f  ihr  p;irl]ameniat 

has  lu-cii,  ihat  alimy;  wi 

till-  land  has   lifeii  des 

("ol.      Till,,  directors   ' 

Mimiinalc  nr  In  riinovi 

pmvnvdloin>'ni<'t :  fi 

t'l  i!ir  siinaliiin  of  v- 

iiiibci'ililv  of  which 

\i  holly  ailcr;    ami   • 

"aid-;n'sliircil  iii.-iOi 

nil  ilie  i'\piratiiin  ■  ' 

i-ipal  .MTvauls,  if 

'I'liitrj-  ,inv  di'^ri 


it' they  had  not,  in  il.o  nic.m  li.ii- 
as  toi)e  entirely  tVcel'n^ni  all  ■ 
From   that  pL'fiod  iUl'  ■':■ 
directors  herame  so  habi' 
servants  abroad,  and  to  I 
hy  themselves,  that  thi- 
aiinosl  the  whole  subji 
reports  of  two  of  yon- 
hottever  remains  ci 
decline  of  the  ani- 
no  doubt  whatsii' 
nor  of  the  total 


re>^idations  of 

The  third 
arrangentei 
which  wa- 
security  ■ 
oppress 
An  o| 
pren' 
rev- 
bx 


-it 

..  ace 

ptctiai: 

■  im  iicriiH 

■  L. lie,  none  ii 

i  and  durti 

kept  in  their 

-:r.dcred  th^ir  ; 

.;■  time  had  obi 

.-.■.roachabie  cond 

-  -i^Iy  i^row  out  of  a 

::ed  tvas  diffen:nl 

.    J.    The  cry  aiTidiis 

;-.cintnt  throuihou 

::,ictice  of  presents 

.-.-.;:al.asilwaa  niiscl 

;;VJ  in  a"y  ^'»'^''-  '^  ^"^ 

■iniPft  pro'vident,  will 

.-;n(iuiry,  to  place  two 

.  .;:i.>n  miist  be  the  mo- 

-j,  in  the  coininis^iim. 

.;;r  own  conduct;   rnncli 

-  ::  the  head  of  that  n.ni 

.  -.jx-.te  in   case  rif  an  c<] 

,  "    'c-.'iild  not  be  liable  to 

■.  ■.,;iiri'C  to  two  ;   bnl  any  a 

-  -.:aion.the  dealh  i.f  any 

-i*':.nal  absence  or  sickne 

"-.-■i'r  iaio  tlie  bands  of  flic  '  ' 

.  ■■■  H-iilin-'s  and  Mr.  P.arw,  il. 

.    i=J  the  other  hi}:h  in  the  ci 

'.      \  T.int.on  which  the  refiani 

'   ."     T'.us  those,  wlio  were  liable 

-  -  .t-nls.  were  in  etlccl  s.  t  over  i 

■;:.:  did   actually  happin.  wh 

'.' .-^-J  to  happen  from  so  jircpn 

-'■  -;-.int ;    a  stop  was  soon  put  !■ 

■   ::.e  capital  abuses. 

v'r  W.1S  the  sreat  jiolitical  end  \> 

— -isi^n  of  a  sn|CTintendin-_'  cum.. 

••■iJtneies  better  answered,  tiian 

■"    '-  TV  into  corruptions  and  ablI^^■s. 

■  :^-*i-.Uncies  have  acted,  in  a  ii'ifa 

■'■.  :,-iwn  separate  authority;  aiulu- 

j.rcort.  or  regular  system,  ba^i  a|i 

1  .     ..■■■;.lnel,as  wasever  kniiwu  lich^ie 

i-dn  is.  indee<l.  so  vast  a  ci'Uiiny. 

'"     nats  are  so  divided,  that    lla.ir  n 

'"■'■■    i-Vh  other  is  liable  loas  many  diii 

,  ,.      I'lS  as  tlic  intercourse  between  ilist.i 

.-'.    *iai(.-s.     Bat  iiuoevil  may  jMis^dily  h 

M\  aitompt    lo   pnubiec  an  nnmn. 

..\  ■  ,iTa'..ubto<llv  to  h:'   aimed  al.  is  o 

.-  :.  ,  .h-rce  In- liiennalterabK- nature 'It 

■".\.  i  that  it  has  tauirhi  the  servanis  rai 

^'■i  -  <iiperiiaivamom.'lheinsehes,tliaii  1 

:-,i  I  sr.iHM-iinirs.     This  evil,  -v<.^viu■_'  nut 

,  vi'  saU'rdinalion.  can  tudy  be  roriv. 

1  "a  euforcciucnl  of  aiubi^uu  ..v 
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^^^  ill 

"  .iricics 

(i,  tliat 
1(1  to  the 
iliiis  in  the 
nirdtioD   was 
'.■YS  and  capa- 
Mat  high  trust, 
iiice  was  by  way 
1   inspection  every 
undence  from  India, 
i  military  affairs,  and 
iny,  was   directed    by 
<■»  days  after  the  receipt 
lit' state;  and  every  thing, 
.iiagement  of  the  revenues, 
:e  the  commissioners  of  the 
■^^,  ,   both  dcscnptions  of  tliesc 

•■«..  generally  communicated  to  that 

.  appears  to  your  committee,  that 
re  were  great  and  material  defects 
'if  the  plan.     With  regard  to  the 
of   persons   nominated   to   the   su- 
cil  by  tlie  court  of  directors,  no  suf- 
.ms  were  provided  for  carrying  to  His 
along  with  the   nomination,  the  parti- 
■  the  conduct  of  those,  who  had    been 
service  before,  which  might  render  them 
objects  of  approbation  or  rejection.    The 
.  house  possesses  an  office  of  record  capable 
'irnishing,  in  almost  all  cases,  materials  for 
iing  on  the  behaviour  of  the  servants  in  their 
^ess  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stations; 
tile    whole   discipline   of    the  service,  civil 
military,  must   depend    upon   an  cxamina- 
of  these  records  inseparably  attending  every 
lication  for   an   appointment  to  the   highest 
ions.      But   in  the  present  state  of  the  no- 
ation,  tlie  ministers  of  tlic  Crown  are  not  flir- 
ted with  the  proper  means  of  exercising  the 
cr  of  controul  intended  by  tlie  law,  even  if 
r  were   scrupulously  attentive   to   the  use  of 
There  are  modes  of  proceeding  favourable  to 
lect.     Others  excite  enquiry,  and  stimulate  to 
lance. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  are  of 
opinion,  for  the  future  prevention  of 
cabal,  and  of  privutc  and  partial  re- 
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I  presentation,  whether  above  or  below,  that  when- 

'  any  person,  who  has  been  in  the  service, 

'ftcommended  to  the   king's   ministers 

iiy  in  the  council  general,  the  sc- 

^1'  court  of  directors  shall  be  ordered 

I  strict  search  into  tlie  records  of  the 

;    and  shall   annex  to   the  recommen- 

tlic  reasons  of  the  court  of  directors  for 

choice,  together   with    a   faithful   copy  of 

.lever  shall  be   found  (if  any  thing  can  be 

iiiid)  relative  to  his  character  and  conduct; 
"i  also  an  account  of  his  standing  in  the  com- 
[lany's  ser^-ice ;  the  time  of  his  abode  in  India ; 
the  reasons  for  his  return  ;  and  the  stations,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  in  which  he  has  been  suc- 
cessively placed. 

With  this  account  ought  to  be  transmitted  the 
names  of  those,  who  were  proposed  as  candidates 
for  the  same  ofBce,  with  the  correspondent  parti- 
culars relative  to  their  conduct  and  situation  :  for 
not  only  the  separate,  but  the  comparative,  merit 
probably  would,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  great 
mfluence  in  the  approbation  or  rejection  of  the 
party  presented  to  the  ministers  of  tlie  Crown. 
These  papers  should  be  laid  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  and  entered  in  books  to  be  kept  in  the 
treasury  and  the  secretary's  office. 

These  precautions,  in  case  of  Uie  Appointment 
nomination  of  any  who  have  served  orcouividlon, 
the  company,  appear  to  be  necessary  '^' 
from  the  improper  nomination  and  approbation  of 
Mr.  John  Macphe^son,  iiotwitlistand-  Macphenon's 
ing  the  objections  which  stood  against  "ppoin'ment. 
him  on  tne  company's  records.  Tlie  choice  of 
Mr.  John  Stables,  from  an  inferionr 
military  to  the  highest  civil  capacity, 
was  by  no  means  proper,  nor  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample  to  either  service.  His  conduct,  indcctl,  in 
the  subaltern  military  situation,  had  received,  and 
seems  to  have  deserved,  commendation ;  but  no 
sufficient  ground  was  furnished  for  confounding  tlie 
lines  and  gradations  of  service.  This  measure 
was,  however,  far  less  exceptionable  tlian  the 
former ;  because  an  irregular  cnoice  of  a  less  com- 
petent person,  and  the  preference  given  to  proved 
delinquency,  in  prejudice  to  uncensiired  service, 
are  very  different  things.  But  even  this  latter  ap- 
pointment would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been 
avoided,  if  rules  of  promotion  hnd  been  establish- 
ed. If  such  rules  were  settled,  candidates,  quali- 
fied from  ability,  knowledge,  and  service,  would 
not  be  discouraged  by  finding,  that  every  tiling 
was  open  to  every  man;  and  that  favour  alone 
did  not  stand  in  the  pl.ioe  of  civil  or  military  ex- 
perience. 'Hic  elcviitiou  from  the  lowest  stations 
unfaithfully  and  negligently  filled  lo  the  highest 
trusts,  the  total  inattention  to  rank  and  seniority, 
and  much  more  the  combination  of  this  nft:;lect  of 
rankwhh  a  confusion  (unaccompanied  with  strong 
and  evident  reasons)  of  the  lines  of  service,  can- 
not operate  as  useful  examples  on  those,  who  serve 
the  publick  in  India,  These  scnants,  lieholding 
men,  who  have   been   condemned   for  improper 
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Report,  made  on  the  30th  April  1794.  from  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  ComiDona,  appointed  to  Inspect  the  Lordi' 
Journals,  In  relation  lo  their  Proceeding  00  the  Trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esquire -in 
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the  abusfis  arc  of  h  coin[ilk'3t).>i)  iiuturc,  and  wliere 
one  cannot  I»c  woll  coiuuJcrad  inOcpt'ndrnlly  uf 
scTcral  otlict*. 

KMoidai-  Your  commltlcc  ohiciTc.  tbat  this 

tR^MfUoiMM  '*  ''"^  »*con(I  aitetnpt  madp  by  parlia- 
rorarefonM-  oMfit  for  (lic  refonnabon  of  abuMS  in 
the  coTn[iaQi{'s  goi'cniment.  ll  a|)* 
pern  ibimtoK  to  llictn  a.  oteetMrj  prcltmrnary  to 
tliis  second  wnderlakiag,  to  ecntider  the  cautcs, 
tcAioA,  in  tkeir  opin'wn,  tiave  produced  the  failuie 
of  the  ttrBt;  thai  ihc  dcfccu  i>f  itie  original  plan 
tDiy  be  BiippUed  ;  its  omitira  corrected :  and  nocli 
osefu)  rc^utioaa,  u  were  tlicn  adopted,  may  be 
funhcr  evplnincd,  enlarged,  and  cnforc»i. 
PnxnritnpDr  r'i<^  lint  design  uf  iliit  kind  was 
•fwlonin*  formed  in  t])e««sion of  tlicycnr  1773. 
In  lliat  year,  parliamiMtl,  taking  up  ihe  oonsidera- 
lion  of  ilic  aflatr*  of  India,  tltrougli  two  of  its  com- 
mi»e»,  collected  a  vtry  gnrsi  bodv  of  deuils  con- 
ceniin^  (Le  interiour  vconumy  of  tin;  company'* 
poMwuicns ;  and  conceniinR  many  parlicuUrs  of 
abuse,  wbtcli  pTcvailo)  at  the  time  when  tliojc 
rommitlocs  made  tdeir  ample  and  instruciive  re- 
port*. But  ii  does  not  appear,  tbat  the  body  of 
reguiaiion*  enacted  in  itiat  year,  tliat  ia.  in  tJic 
Eiist-lndia  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  Hiti  Majesty's 
reign,  were  altogetlier  f;n>unded  on  tliai  informa- 
tion ;  but  were  adopted  rather  en  probable  upccii- 
Ifllions.  and  general  ideas  of  good  policy,  and  good 
gnrcriimrat.  New  eslnblishments,  civil  and  judi- 
cial, were  iWrefbrc  formed  at  a  very  great  cxpeace, 
tnd  wttli  much  complexity  of  constitution.  Checks 
and  counter-cliecks  of  all  kinds  were  comiivt-d 
in  the  execution,  an  well  as  in  the  formation,  of 
oiia  t^om,  in  wliit-h  all  the  existing  authoritW  of 
laiikit^oin  hud  nshorc:  forparhamcnt  appoint- 
ed Ibt!  meoiben  of  the  presiding  part  of  twe  new 
Mtabliahtnent :  tin-  Crown  appointed  tlie  jndirial, 
ukI  tile  company  preserved  the  nomination  of  the 
other  officers.  *So  that  if  iJie  act  baa  not  fully 
answered  its  purposes,  the  failure  cannot  be  aitri- 
buicd  to  any  want  of  officers  of  every  description, 
or  to  the  dvficicney  of  any  mode  of  patrooage  in 
Uieir  appointment.  The  cause  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

The  ael  had  in  its  view  (indepcn- 
dciillr  ofwrcral  detached  regulations) 
Kre  Jtindamentiil  objects  : 

III.  11)0  rrforniBlian  of  the  court 
of  proprietors  to  the  East  India  company  : 

2dly.  A  i>ew  model  of  the  court  of  directors. 
nnd  nn  Riiforcemvnt  oJ*  their  autlioiily  orer  the 
servants  abroad  : 

;Wlv.  The  ^-iinMi^Iimetil  of  a  court  of  jualice 
capabk-  of  protecting  the  natircs  from  the  opprc»- 
siwi  orBriiisli  subjecta: 

■tthly.  The  rs)ub)ishin«nt  of  K  gei»rt«(  council 
to  be  scaled  in  Bengal,  whose  uuthotity  sJionld,  in 
many  particulaii^  eatcitd  ovrr  all  the  British  set- 
tletiwnla  in  India : 

Slhly.  To  foruiJi  lite  ministcfs  of  the  Crown 
witb  COlMant  iiifurmalion  conccmin^  the  whole  of 
the  companj'ii  ouTr4i>]>oadcncc  with  India,  in  order 
tliai  they  might  Imj  enabled  to  inspect  the  cofMjuct 
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of  the  directors,  and  servants,  and  to  watch 
the  execution  of  all  parts  of  the  act ;  that 
RiigliC  be  furni^ljed  witli  matter  to  lay  before 
liamcnC  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the 
of  iliin|0  should  render  regulation  or  aniinadvl 
sion  necessary. 

The  tintt  object  of  the  policy  of  thii  ctmn  of  i 
act  was  to  improve  the  conslitulion  of  l»irtw«.T 
the  court  of  proprietors.  In  this  case,  as  in 
most  all  the  rest,  the  remedy  was  not  applied 
icctly  to  the  disease.  The  cumplntiil  wua, 
fiiclioni  in  the  court  of  proprietors  liud  shown,  j 
srver^  instances,  a  disposiLion  to  siip|)ort  tttc 
vnnts  of  the  company  against  the  just  eoer 
and  legal  praoecution  of  the  directors.  Instead* 
applying  a  corrective  to  the  distem|>er,  a  chana 
was  proposed  in  theconjititulion.  By  this  refo 
it  was  pienumed,  Uiat  an  interest  would  arise 
the  general  court  more  independent  in  itself, 
more  connected  with  llie  commercial  prosperity  i 
the  eompany.  Under  the  new  conilitution, 
proprietor,  not  possessed  of  a  thousand 
capital  stock,  was  permitted  to  vote  in  New  < 
the  gvni?ral  court :  before  the  act,  five  ~' 
hundred  pound*  was  a  suliicient  qualification 
one  vote ;  and  no  value  gave  more.  But  as  i 
hiwer  classes  were  disabled,  the  power  was 
creased  iti  the  higher  :  propriclora  of  three  the 
sund  pounds  were  allowed  two  votea;  those  of  i 
thousand  were  entitled  to  three;  ten  thous 
pounds  wa«  made  the  (jnnlifiealion  for  four, 
'votes  were  ihuj  regulated  in  iIlc  scbIu  and  gr 
lion  of  property.  On  this  wale,  mul  on  simie  | 
>iHions  to  prevent  occasional  quid i lie -tl ions, 
splitting  of  votes,  the  whole  refumiation  r<«ted, 

Several  e-isential  [mints,  however,  seem  to  hal 
been  omttte*!  or  misunderstood.  No  regulat' 
was  made  to  abolish  the  pernicious  custom 
votinghy /u/fof ;  by  means  of  which,  y,^  t^j^] 
arts  of  the  higlicst  concern  to  the 
company,  and  to  the  sUle.  might  be  done  by 
dividual*  witli  [lerfect  impunity:  and  even 
body  ib«lf  might  be  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  i 
it3  prtrilcgea  for  defaults  of  peiaons.  who,  so 
from  being  under  control,  could  not  K-  so  niut-h 
known  in  any  mode  of  legal  cognizance.  NutliU 
was  done,  or  attempted,  to  prevent  the 
of  the  interest  of  dciinqiiciii  scnants  of  the 
lany,  in  the  general  court,  by  which  i^,,,^, 
lliey  might  even  come  to  be  their  own 
judges :  and  in  effect,  under  another  dcsctiptiq 
to  became  the  masters  in  tliiit  txxly,  which  ouo 
to  gorcrn  theni.  Nor  was  any  thini*  provide 
aecute  the  independency  of  Uie  proprwlory 
from  tlic  varkiu.s  exiertour  inlercsta,  bv  which] 
might  he  dittiirbed,  ai>d  diverted  from  tlkc  con 
vation  of  tliat  pceuniory  concern,  which  tlic 
laid  down  as  the  sole  security  for  preventing  a  < 
Inxton  between  the  genvml  court  and  thtt  inuwei 
deltnf|ueni  servants  in  India.  The  whole  of 
regulations  concerning  the  eourt  of  propria 
relied  upon  two  principles,  which  havcoilcn  pr 
fallacious:  namely,  that  small  numlteni  went* 
secunty  against  faelton  and  dLtorder;  and,  thai 
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nliicli  in  iu  conntitution  HMtni*  cioi 

fficienllv  in  view  (tie  iiecfsftJiieKof  rtie 

tiose  rehef  it  was  inic-nded,  nnd  wqs, 

If,  boun<l,  it)  some  iimiiiiices,  to  too 

Ihrreitce  Id  the  dnmi  «rid  rules  of  Kii^- 

,  in  nilieni  waa  fruiiied  ii[)<)ii  priiicipk-s, 

too  reninlt^  from  the  ronsti ciitioii  of  En»- 

iinkU.     By  tlie  utual  QOin<i  of  Englisli 

f.  ilic  far  K'^i'ier  pari  of  tlie  tL*dreB3  to  be 

otd  ii^vna  o^)prew]nns  of  \inw«T  i*  liy  pro- 

tn  tlie  nnltirc  nf  civil  nclioiK.     In  i\wM  a 

hj  jury  it  K  Dcc«Mary  part,  'nittj  rcf^itl  to  titc 

ttic  oflcitcc,  and  to  lliv  tiMCMineiiC  of  the 

.     Both  thrse  were,  in  tin*  charter  of  jus- 

entirply  to  lliv  yu\gt*,.     It  wuk  presumed, 

sot  wholly  witliQUt  reason,  tJiut  tiic  Biitisli 

were  liable  to  fBli  ialo  fiictions  and  com> 

■tkMW.  m  onl^r  to  support  tlivmsclves  in  tlii.' 

tm  of  an  aiilhority,of  wliicli  pvety  tnan  might, 

■i  turn,  becotnca  sharer.     And  with  rc^^ard  to 

Utitt^s,  il  was  presumed,  ([R-rliaps  ii  liiik^  loo 

Bilf,)  that  thev  were  not  rapahle  of  sharing  in 

ififfirtiona  of  jurors.     But  it  was  not  foreseen, 

tlbe  judges  were  also  liable  to  be  engag:e(I  in 

f  Actions  of  the  settlement:  and  if  tliey  should 

r  haf^n   to  be  «)  en;;ast^(t,  that  the  native 

|ife  xtbre  then  without  that  remedy,  which  ob- 

Iny  in  tlieclausc,  that  (lie  court  and  jury. 

both  liable  to  hia«,  mi^hl  not  eii»ily  unite 

ictenti<»l  act  of  injustice.     Yotir  com- 

;«nfuil  ene|uiry,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  utr 

is  ntither  impracticable  nor  dangerous  in 


committee  refer  to  their  report,  made  in 

1781,  for  the  manner  in  wbicli,  tliis  L-ourt 

to  utead  its  jurisdiction,  and  falling 

Mverityon  tJie  native  mag'ist.rale^,  a 

mteu.  arose  between  the  Knglish  judges 

EiiRlith  ei>il  aulLiority.      This  authority 

\a  ilie  military  arm  (by  a  most  dHiiui;rt>iES 

I)  oveqwwered,  and  lor  a  while  susiieiideil, 

'  lit*  oftliflt  court;  but  at  length  iJtose 

It,  whtcl)  were  tukpentied  by  the  quarrel 

rtiM,  were  destroyed  by  their  reconcili- 

by   the  arrangements  made  in  conse- 

of  it.      By  iheM  the  court  wa«  vittually 

itcd :  or.  ifsubstiintially  it  csistf,  it  is  to  he 

.  it  ext»l«  only  for  purposes  very  dif- 

llioec  of  its  institution. 

buRh  object  of  the  act  of  1773  was  the 

general.     This  institution  was  intended  to 

tiuifomiity,  eonsisteney.  and  the  efleetivo 

lion  of  all  the  settlements  in  ilieir  eommon 

By  U»e  Mictcnt  consUtuliou  of  the  cum- 

CsRipi  aeltJemcnta  they  were  ciirli  of  ilicm 

the  orders  of  a  president,  oi'  ehief.  nnd  a 

raore  or  fewer,  according  to  the  di»crrlioJi 

*o«ipany ;  ainon^  tiioM,  parliament,  (pro- 

4  iccounl  of  the  largeneas  of  thr  territorial 

oas.  ratlier   than  tlie  eonvenicncy  of  the 

i)cho!ti!  B^-nzitl,  for  tlic  residence,  of  the 

lieg  power ;  axxl,  dissolving  ibc  pmidcncy. 

td  »  new  CMablithment  upon  a  plun  some- 

ikMaitraBminrrs  roiwrls  on  Ibf  Mnhrftlli  HSr 


» 


what  similar  In  that  whrch  had  prevailed  before; 
but  tlie  number  was  smaller.  Thb  eMaUUmfent 
was  eomposed  of  a  govcrnour-general,  and  four 
coundcllon.  all  named  in  the  act  of  parliamctit. 
They  wete  w  hold  their  offices  for  five  years ;  after 
whii'li  ii^rm  ihe  patrona)re  was  to  revert  lo  the 
court  of  direriorii.  In  ilie  mean  time  mirh  i-a- 
eancics  us  tboulU  hiippcn  were  to  be  tilled  by  thai 
cutirl,  with  the  cuncurreni'u  of  tlic  down.  The 
Hrti  goverrionr^general  and  one  of  the  counsellors 
hail  been  old  tservaiits  to  the  company,  the  utliere 
were  new  tncti. 

On  lhi:«  new  arran^ment.  the  courts  of  propric' 
tors  and  directors  considuied  the  details  of  com* 
mcrce  as  not  purfectly  consistent  with  the  (■nliirjj;cd 
upbcrc  of  duty,  and  tlic  reduced  number  of  the 
council.  Tlicrcforc,  to  relieve  tbcnt  from  this  bur- 
liion,  tliey  institutetl  a  new  oHice,  culled  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  the  subordinate  manugetnent  of  their 
commercial  concerns ;  and  ap|>tjiiUcd  eleven  of 
their  senior  servants  lo  fill  tlie  commission. 

The  powsre  given  by  tiie  act  to  the  objmi  nf 
new  go vernour- general  and  council  puweiiitojw. 
liiid  fur  their  direct  object  the  king-  mi  nii>i  ?>iin- 
dorn  of  Bengid  and  it.*  dr|H'ndenrie9.  *"- 
Within  thut  sphere  (and  il  is  not  a  small  one)  their 
authority  exteitiled  nil  orer  tlie  company's  con- 
cern;, of  wimtevcr  description.  In  nmtlers  of 
(leace  and  war  it  seems  to  have  been  meant,  ihst 
ihu  other  prosidencii'S  «honld  be  subunlinaic  to 
their  board.  Uut  the  law  is  loose  and  defective 
where  it  professes  lo  restrain  the  subuidiiiate  pre- 
sidencies from  making  war  .without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  stiprcnie  council.  The%- 
are  left  free  to  act  without  it  in  cace<  of  imminent 
itfcrssitif,  or,  vifierv  they  thall  have  received  tpt' 
rial  on/i-rs  J'rom  Ike  coinpan\/.  The  first  excep- 
tion leaves  it  open  lo  tlie  subordinate  to  judge  of 
the  ueccnsily  of  measures,  which,  when  taken, 
bind  or  iurulve  the  superinur :  the  second  refer*  a 
<|iK'.«iion  of  |ioaceor  war  to  two  jurisdictions,  which 
may  ^ivcditferent  judgments.  In*  both  ioslanccs 
cases  in  point  have  occurred.  With  regard  to  tlieir 
local  adiiiini^Iration,  tliL-ir  power*  weree\cei-dingly 
and  diitigerously  looKi  and  undi-terniiiidd.  Thetr 
powers  were  not  given  directly,  Imi  in  words  of 
reference,  in  which  neither  tlic  objrctn  related  to, 
nor  the  mode  of  the  relation,  were  vulBciently  ex- 
pressed. Their  legialalive  and  executive  eapHCitiea 
were  not  suaccuntlely  drawn,  and  marked  by  such 
siioti<;  und  penal  lines  of  disilnction,  as  to  keep 
the*e  cnpactiie«' separate.  Where  leijislatire.  and 
merely  executive,  power*  were  lodged  m  th^  same 
liambi.  the  k-^islalive,  which  is  the  larger,  and  llie 
more  lendy  for  all  ocea&ions,  was  ronstantly  re- 
sdrtud  to.  The  (roveinour -general  und  council 
therefore  inimr<linti>ly  gave  consiructiuns  to  tlieir 
ill-ditliacd  uuthorily,  which  rendered  il  perfectly 
di-spotick  ;  cnn»liiiclion!i,  which  if  tlicy  were  ol- 
iowed,  no  acliuu  of  tlieirs  ought  to  lie  regarded  as 
criminal. 

Armed  as  they  were  with  an  auUiority  in  itfclf 
so  ample,  and  by  abuse  so  capable  ul'  an  unhniited 
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of  more  or  ku  opulence,  ot  of  interests  of  newer 
or  longer  Xftndin;,  or  concerning  tlie  distribution 
of  power  lu  ^-iirious  dwcripiiona  or  profes*ioiis  of 
m«a,  or  of  llie  olecliun  tu  oflice  by  one  aulhocity, 
mtltcr  t1t»a  unoiber. 

The  second  objccl  of  U)c  a^ct  was 
tliP  court  of  (lircctors.  Under  the 
Arrangement  of  tile  year  1773.  tlmt  court  a{>[>earpd 
to  liafc  jt&  aulhoiicy  much  *troni:thi-n<Ml.  It  was 
made  Ices  dcpcixlcnl  than  formerly  upun  its  coa- 
>tituenU  the  proprietory.  TIic  dunition  of  Uic 
director!  in  ofSce  nus  rendvrol  inure  |K*rniun«nt, 
snd  llifl  tenure  itself  ditcrsiticd  by  a  vancd  and 
intricBte  lotaiion.  Al  the  aaoic  time  their  autho- 
rity wubetd  bi^h  over  their  servants  of  nil  tlescrip- 
tiooa;  and  the  only  rule  preu-ribed  to  llic  council 
general  of  Uengal.'in  the  exerciae  of  the  large  and 
ul-dclined  i>owi-r>  given  !■>  ihem,  vas,  that  tliey 
were  to  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  of  tlte 
court  of  dircdora.  Ai  to  the  court  of  diiecton 
itcelf,  it  tvos  kfl  will)  very  liltle  regulation.  The 
custom  of  ballot,  inttnitely  the  moit  nmcbievous 
in  a  boily  poueu^d  of  all  the  ordinary  executive 
powers,  WRs  oil  I  Icl^;  and  your  comnaitlce  have 
found  the  ill  ciTects  of  tliis  practice  in  tlic  coutce 
of  tl)circn<)uirics.  Nothing  was  done  toolili|j:e  the 
directors  to  attend  to  iJie  pruniotiun  of  llicir  ser- 
niDlS  Recording  lo  (heir  rdok  and  merits.  In  Judg- 
ing of  tlioK  nierils,  nalliiiig  was  done  to  bind  (heni 
tu  any  ubservatioo  of  what  appeared  on  llieir  re- 
cords. Nothing  waidone  to  compel  tlietn  to  pro- 
scculMtn  or  complaint  where  delinquency  became 
visible.  Tlie  act  indeed  prt-KTibed.  lltnt  ni>  ser- 
vant of  the  company  abroad  should  \w  cii^iblo 
into  the  direction  until  two  years  nfl«r  hiit  return 
to  England.  But  eis  iliis  regulation  rather  pre- 
sumes than  provides  for  an  enquiry  into  llieir  con- 
duct, a  very  ordinary  neglect  in  the  court  of  direc- 
tors miEht  cosily  defeat  it.  Aid  a  short  rcnu'Oiion 
might  in  this  particular  operate  as  a  total  indem- 
nity. In  fact,  however,  the  ietvanis  have  of  late 
veldoai  attempted  a  Kat  in  the  directioa ;  an  at- 
tempt, «hich  nu);ht  po^ibly  roow  a  dormant 
spirit  of  enquiry;  but  saiifBed  with  an  interest  in 
the  proprietory,  ihcy  have,  through  ilial  name, 
brought  the  direction  very  much  under  their  own 
roiitroni, 

As  lo  itw  gmeral  aulhoTtty  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, there  is  reason  to  apprvhend,  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  somewhat  dcg:raded  hy  (be  act,  wh(j«<- 
profetfed  purpose  was  to  exalt  it :  and  that  (lie  only 
effect  uf  the  pari iaoien tar V  sluicIkiii  (u  their  ordexit 
has  been,  that  along  wiili  ilio*e  orders  the  law  of 
the  land  has  br«n  despised  and  trampled  under 
fiwr.  The  directors  were  not  sntTpTed  eitlier  to 
nominate  or  (n  remove  those,  whom  they  were  em- 
powered lo  instruct:  from  inastCTStbey  were  reduced 
tu  lliG  situation  of  complainanu:  a  situation,  ()te 
iinbecdilv  of  which  do  laws  or  re^latioos  could 
whollr  alter;  and  wb^n  the  directors  were  aAer- 
ward»r»l£irod  initomcde^n:  In  their aivcieol  power, 
on  the  expinitiun  of  (ho  lenw;  |;i«cn  to  thi-ir  prin- 
cipnl  senatits,  it  became  impomblo  for  llivm  lo 
recover  Uiy  degree  of  their   aneitnt  reipcci,  oven 
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if  they  bad  not.  in  the  mean  (ime.  }Mxn  so  modi 
as  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ambition  of  tliat  I 

Prom   thai  period  Uie  orders  of   tin-  coartj 
directors  became  so  hahitusilly  de«piseH  by 
servants  abroad,  and  to  be  so  litUu  reg^rdt-tl 
by  themselves,  tliat  this  contempt  of  orders  for 
almo^l  Jie  whole  subject-matter  uf  the  volumic 
reporu  of  two  of  your  committres.     If  any  do 
however  remains  eoncemin;;  th^cmiwf.f  this  fai 
decline  of  the  nnthortly  of  the  court  of  dirccb 
no  duiiht  whatsoever  can  remain  of  the  fitct 
nor  of  the  total  failure  of  one  of  tlie  ^teat  le 
regulations  of  the  act  of  I77J. 

The  lliird  object  was  a  new  judicial 
arrangement ;    the  chief  purpose   of 
which  was  lo  form  a  strong  and  solid 
security  for  the  natives  against  the  wronji;? 
oppressions  of  Briltsh  subjects  resident  in  Bcng 
An  operose  and  expensive  esiabliihment  of  a  i 
preme  court  was  made,  and   charged  upon 
revenues  of  tlie  country.  The  charier  of  iustire  < 
by  [lie  act  left  to  (he  Crown,  as  well  as  the  ap|i 
mentof  the  inagistfuTcs-     The  deff>ct  in  tlie  it 
tut  ion  seemed  to  Ik  thix;  that  no  nile  was 
down,  cither  in  the  net  ot  tlie  cliurter,  by  wh 
the  fxiurt  was    to  judge.        No  descriptions 
ofTenden,  or  species  of  deli»i|iiency,  were 
pcrly  atceclained  accordint;  to  (he  nniure  of' 
place,  or  to  the  prevalent   mode  of  abuse. 
vision  was  made  for  the  adiuinisiratiun  of  ji 
in  the  remotest  part  of  Hindoslan.  as  if  it 
province  in  Great  Diitain.     Your  committee  bi 
long  liad   iHe  constitution   and   conduct  of 
court  before  them ;  and  they  have  not  yet 
able  to  diicovcr  very  few  instances  (not  ot*,  i 
appears  lo  (Item  of  leading  importance)  of 
given  to  the    natives    against  the  corniptiont 
oppressions  of  British  subjects  in  {rawer:  tti 
they  do  lind  one  very  strong  and  marked  imtan 
of  (he  judKics  liavin^r   employed  an  unwnr 
able  extension  or   application  of  the    niuolc^ 
law  of  ECngland,  to  destroy  n  person  of  (he  hi^' 
rank  aniong  those  naiiven,  whom  they  wore 
to  proiecl.     One  circuins(aiice  rendeml  the 
ceciding  in  this  ensi^  fatal  to  all  the  good  put 
for  which  Uiu  coutt  hnd  be«n  established. 
suHercr  {the  Kajah   Nundcuniar)  ap^iears,  at 
wry  time  of    this    uxlraordinary  prosecntioii« 
di^ieoverer  of  some  particnlam  of  illicit  triin  ll 
chunked  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  the  EX>vernoUr  i;cnc 
Atihou^h  in  ordinary  rases,  and  in  souk-  le-u>cr 
stances  of  giievaticv,  it  ts  very  probable,  that : 
coutt   has  done  its  duty,  and  has  l*r«n,  as 
coutt  must  be,  of  some  service ;  yet  one  example 
this  kind  mutt  do  more  towartls   deterring 
natives   from  complaini.  and  consetfuently  fn 
Ute  means  of  ledress,  Uian  many  decisions  Cai 
able  to  them,  in  the  ordinary  counte  uf 
ing,  can  do  foi  their  encouragement  and 
Bo  far  as  your  cummitlee  have  ticen  able  lo< 
covur,  th«  court  has  bceu  si^icrally  terrible  to  I 
iiKtivM,  and  has  distracted  the  gnvenimenl  of 
company,  witlionl  lubstanlially  icfotming  any  i 
of  ill  nbiitei. 
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Ti.-1inr1t  hi  its  cflnsiiiuUoD  seems  not 
|siifl>(^i<:i>l'y  in  ^'i*^*  UieiieceaiilieNvniiv 
r  wboBc  rc)i«f  It  wan  inu-iirltrd,  ami  was. 
litaeir.  bound,  in  Bonie  instances,  lo  loo 
Iberence  lo  llie  forms  and  rule*  of  l-Ing'- 
!,  in  others  was  framed  upon  pniic:i|ik-», 
reiiiole  from  the  i^onstitiiiiot]  of  Kiitr- 
kU.  \iy  the  usuitl  course  of  Englixli 
far  greater  part  of  Ibe  rodren  to  b« 
unst  oppreMions  of  power  is  by  pro- 
natiire  of  civil  actions.  In  ilicae  a 
'.a  nccemary  part,  withre^aitl  lo  tliO 
offence,  and  to  tlio  assessment  of  the 
Both  iHoh:  were,  in  tlie  cliartcr  of  jiis- 
lircly  to  (lie  judges,  ll  was{ir»iiinpd, 
rbully  without  reason,  that  tn^  British 
■err  liable  lo  fall  into  factions  and  oom- 
lin  order  to  support  tlii;in»clvr»  in  ihi- 
ho  authority. of  which  every  man  nii^ht, 
h,  become  a  sharer.  And  uitli  rci^id  lo 
p,  it  was  presumed,  (pcrhnps  a  tittle  tuo 
Lbnt  ihcy  were  not  capable  of  sliaiiiig  in 
K)m  of  jurors.     But  ii  was  not  forcsfen. 

egei  were  also  liable  lo  be  engajjed  in 
of  the  sctllemeiil :  and  if  ihcy  should 
pen  to  be  so  cn^a^d,  that  the  nniivc 
fte  then  witliout  tlial  remedy,  which  ob- 
io  tlie  clause,  that  the  court  and  j»ry, 
Ji  liable  to  bus,  niijclit  not  easily  uniic 
:  identical  act  of  iujustire.  Yuur  com- 
|fnll  enquiry,  are  of  opinion,  thai  th&itte 
I  neither  impracticablt:  »or  danyfmns  in 

imittee  refer  to  their  fcport.  made  in 

f8l,  for  till'  manner  in  which,  tli is  court 

to  extend  its  luriadt^Mion,  and  lalling 

i|Dc  seventy  on  tlic  native  [nagiBtr8te.-<.  a 

tatcai  arose  between  ihc  English  jiiilgre* 

Bglish   civil  authority.       This  niiilinriiy 

hbe  military  arm  (hy  a  most  daii<f<;rou& 

BTCrpowcrcu,  and  for  a  while  suspemk-d. 

BBS  of  diat  court:   but  at  len^Ui  tliosi- 

f  winch  were  suspended  by  tlitt  ((iinrrel 

Bs,  were  destroyed  W  tlitir  rcconcili- 

by    the  arran^inenl?  uiude  in  coiim- 

By  these  ihe  court  was  virtually 

I;  or,  if  substantially  it  exists,  il  is  to  be 

I.  it  exists  only  for  purposea  very  dif- 

Itboac  of  its  inttiltitron. 

til  object  of  th«  act  of  177J  was  the 

This  institution  was  intended  to 

lifbrmily.  consialcucy,  and  the  elli^QUvc 

lof  iill  ihc'cltlctncntflin  their  common 

)y  tin  nncient  constitution  of  the  com- 

^gn  tBU]«mcnislhcy  were  each  of  ihcm 

I  orders  of  a  president,  nr  chief,  and  n 

or  fewer,  accordintr  lo  the  discrt't ion 

ny;   among   lliose.  parli^imc^iit   (jiro- 

91111I  of  Ihe  lari^ness  of  the  territorial 

nillier   than   Uie  convi-nicnry  of  the 

Bbo«e  Bengal,  for  the  rcsiifciici^  of  the 

Ipowcr;  aiulgdreiolving  tiiepr('«iilrncy. 

tHnr  establishment  upou  a  plan  sonic- 

looHmlUcCstcporu  00  the Milmiiia  nor 


what  similar  to  that  which  had  prevailed  before; 
l»ut  ttie  number  was  jtrialler.  This  eftt^blialimcot 
was  rnm]Kjacd  of  a  ^tveniour-general,  and  four 
counsellors,  all  named  in  the  act  of  parliainent. 
Tliey  were?  10  hold  their  oflicea  for  iive  years ;  after 
which  term  the  patronage  w>ui  to  revert  to  the 
court  of  drrertnra.  In  the  mean  time  atich  vb- 
cancies  as  slioiild  happen  vert:  to  be  tilled  by  ilint 
court,  witi  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown.  The 
lirst  govemour-general  and  one  of  the  couni«llots 
had  been  old  servants  to  the  company,  the  ulliers 
were  now  men. 

On  this  new  arraneement,  tlie  courts  of  proprie- 
tors and  directors  coufidcred  tiiu  details  of  com- 
merce us  not  jierfcctly  cutisintent  with  the  enjjirgcd 
s|)liet»'  (»f  duly,  mid  the  rtduceil  number  of  Ihe 
council.  Therefore,  to  relieve  them  from  tiii«  bur- 
then, ilicr  Lnsiiiiitcd  a  new  oflicc,  called  Uie  Board 
(•f  Ti.idc,  for  the  suboidinalc  mami^eniciit  of  tiicir 
i-OTumercial  concerns ;  and  appomttKl  eleven  of 
their  senior  servants  to  fill  the  committiun. 

The  powpis  given  by  the  act  to  Uio  otij^t-tit 

new  irovernoui<c:cac[al    and  council   puwireioiw- 

,      ,   -"      ,     .      ,.  "  ,  - *nni<iur-Beiif^ 

tiad  for  their  uirect  object  tlie  king-  niuidcvua- 

dom  of  Beii^il  and  il*  dependencies.  '^'■ 
Witliin  thai  »|iliere  (and  it  isiiot  asniiillone)  their 
aiiilmiity  exit-ndcd  all  over  the  company's  con- 
cerns, nf  whatever  description.  In  niattent  of 
peace  and  war  it  seeinti  to  have  been  meant,  that 
the  other  prosidencir»  should  he  subordinate  lo 
their  bo^rd.  Bui  the  law  is  loose  and  defecltr« 
where  it  profciiu's  to  restrain  tlie  aulionlinatn  pre- 
sidencies from  lUftkint;  war  .without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  snprcmi;  council.  They 
are  left  free  to  act  without  it  in  viUfs  nf  imminent 
iitcefsitt/,  or,  a'tict-e  l/ify  shall  have  rfceired  sj>e- 
cial  tn-ihrK  from  the  CfMnpantf.  The  first  cxcc;|i- 
lion  leaves  it  open  to  the  subordinate  to  jud^c  of 
the  nece&iity  of  measures,  uliich,  when  taken, 
bind  <ir  involve  ihe  superiour  :  the  second  refen  u 
<|iit-.»lioH(if  peaceor  war  to  twojuri.sitictioni,  which 
may  give  different  judgments.  In  *  both  instanceit 
cases  in  point  haveoecurred.  With  regard  to  their 
local  udmiuittrulion,th«ir  powers  were  exceedingly 
and  diiDgerously  luose  and  undetermined.  Thar 
powers  were  not  given  directly,  hut  in  wordii  of 
reference,  in  which  iieillier  the  objects  related  to, 
nor  llie  mode  of  tUc  relation,  were  sufhciently  ex-' 
pressed.  Their  IcKulativc  mid  executive  capacities 
were  not  so  accurately  drawn,  and  mnrked  by  such 
strong  and  penal  lines  of  liiilinciioii,  m  to  keep 
thc4C  capacit ies'heparatc.  Where  Ic^inlativc.  and 
merely  executive,  ijowcrswcrc  lodged  in  tlig  same 
hands,  the  lexislaiive,  which  is  Uio  larger,  and  the 
more  ready  for  all  occasion!,  was  constantly  re- 
Mirtcd  to.  1'hc  guveninuT -general  and  council 
thcTefun'  immt-diately  ^ve  constructions  to  their 
itl-di'tincd  authority,  which  rendered  il  perfectlyj 
dcspotick ;  constructions,  which  if  they  "ere  al-' 
lowed,  no  action  of  thcin  ought  to  be  regarded  its 
criminal. 

Armed  »s  ihey  were  with  an  authority  in  iWelf 
so  ample,  and  by  abuse  so  capable  of  an  uuliniitcd 


■ 


extcnl,  VC17  ft-w.  niift  these  very  insuflicicin, 
COnvclivps  WOTP  a<ltiiini»l«reii.  Ample  lalaries 
were  provi'lfNl  f«r  tli*tn,  whirli  indord  renioved  thft 
necessity,  bm  by  no  menns  ihc  iixlitcenivnts,  to 
cormption  oml  oppn-uion.  Nor  was  Hnr  f>:irrii-r 
wImlBoei'er  on|>0M?(l,  on  the  pnil  of  llic  nativt-K, 
OKainst  Iheir  inju&tice,  except  the  tiipr^mc  court 
of  judicaluni,  vthkrl)  never  could  be  capubic  of 
coatrouling  u  government  with  such  powcre.  vritli- 
out  becoming  ttuch  a  (ruvernmenl  itaeit. 

There  vas,  ii)dv«d.  u  piotiibition  aeaiiist  all  con- 
cemi  in  ir«cte  10  ihe  whole  couitcil,  and  a^iuat 
all  taking  of  pr«ienu  liy  any  in  authority.  A  right 
of  proMCUlion  in  Ihe  Kin(;*«  Bench  vas  also  «ta- 
bliahed ;  but  it  was  a  right,  Uic  vxetcae  of  which 
ii  difficult,  and  in  many,  and  those  the  most 
wttghty,  cases  impracticable.  No  considerable 
rM:i1ittcs  were  given  to  proMcmionK  in  parliainrnt ; 
notliin^  was  done  to  |Hcvcnt  compluinl  from  bcin^ 
^  more  dangerous  to  the  sufTerer  than  injustice 
to  the  opfnator.  No  overt  acts  were  Kxra,  upon 
which  corruption  ahouhl  be  presumed  in  tnuisac- 
tious,  ot  wlitcb  tecrecy  and  collusion  formed  the 
very  bants;  no  rule*  of  evidence,  nor  authentick 
mode  of  tranamisMon,  were  settled  in  conformity 
to  iliK  nnallcraUe  circumstances  of  ihe  country 
and  lite  pcc^ilc. 
RnnvTai  of      One  provision,  indeed,  wng  nade 

wrtuit.  (Qf  rcttraioing  llw  Mrrvaat*,  in  itself 
very  wbe  and  Mib«lunliiil :  a  delinquent,  once 
ditmiwed,  could  not  be  retlorcd  hut  by  ibo  votec 
of  thr4-c  foiinhs  of  the  director*,  and  three  fourths 
•)f  tlic  propiiclors  :  thb  waa  well  aimed.  Uiil  no 
method  was  settled  for  brinsing  dcliaqucnu  (o  llie 
question  of  removal ;  aud  if  tliey  should  be  broiigrht 
10  it,  a  door  lav  wide  open  for  evasion  of  ilic 
law,  and  Uti  a  r4-iiini  into  Ihe  »enW,  in  dvJianee 
of  ita  plain  intention  :  tli.it  11.  by  rcKt^ninc  to 
avoid  removal ;  by  which  ineuMire  ihi*  provision 
of  the  act  hu  proved  as  unopctntive  as  all  tlie 
rest.  By  this  munagemcnl,  a  mere  nmjority  may 
bring  in  the  ^atcr  delinqu«nt,  whilst  the  perton 
removed  for  ofTenccs  comparatively  trivial  may 
remaio  excluded  for  ever. 

CMinrtifvnc.  The  new  council  notninalcd  in  llie 
'*'■  act  was  composed  of  two  totally  di*. 
cordant  elemcnti,  which  toon  dittinguishcd  ihcm- 
selves  into  permanent  jwirlit-s.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal  inttrnctioiia,  which  ilii>  thire  members  of  llie 
council,  sent  immediately  Ttom  Fnt;Innd,  nnm^^ly. 
Genera)  CInvcrint:,  Colonel  Modkih,  iiriil  Mr. 
FiaticLi,  carried  out  with  them,  wiw,  to  "cause 
"  Ihe  MtrirtrtI  n^/uirtf  fa  hf  miute  into  ati  opitret- 
'*  titint  nn/l  iitutf»,"  atimnu  which  the  practice  of 
mcirimj  jtregrntt  from  the  natir€i,  nt  tJtai  liine 
generally  ch:irged  upon  men  in  power,  was  prin- 
cipally aimed  at. 

Preaeala  to  any  con»idecable  value  were  juMly 
reputed  by  the  le^slolure,  not  aa  marlts  of  atlcn- 
tioQ  and  Tea|>evl.  but  as  bfil>e«  or  extnilinns  ;  for 
which  cf(l>Gr  the  U'iieliciala»dgrjtui|nu*di)tic«of 
government  were  iwlil,  or  they  wi-rc  the  |ificft  piiid 
lor  acta  of  paniality ;  or,  finally,  they  were  sums 
of  money  vitorted  from  the  gtvi*r^  by  tlit-  lerraura 


of  power.     Against  the  system  of  prcAcnts,  llie 
fore,  the  new  coniniission  was,  in  general  opioi 
particularly  pointed.     In  the   commencement 
refonitutioQ,  at  a  period,  wlien  a  rauacioua 
quc^l  hnd  overpowered, and  succeeded  toa  cc 
^vernment.  an  act  of  inde.mnity  mi^ht  have  1 
thought  advisable  ;  perha]}s,a  new  acconot  o> 
lo  have  been  opened ;  all  retrospect  ou^it  to  hi 
been  forbiddcti.al  least  10 certain  periods.     If  t 
had  not  boeii  tboiitrhindviKable.nonGin  thel 
deportments  of  a  suspected  and  decried  gove 
incnt  ou^ht  to  have  been  kept  in  their  pasta,  ni 
an  examination   hud  rendered  their  praceedii_ 
clear,  or  until  len^'th  of  time  had  obliterated,  bv~ 
an  evtia  course  of  iireproaclinblc  couduct,  the  er- 
rours,  which  so  naturally  jfrownut  of  a  new  powsr.    i 
Bui  the  policy  adopted  was  dilforeiit :   it  wat  n    | 
begin  with  txampUt.     The  ci'y  a^iiut  the  abuMs 
was  Btrooi;  and  vehement  ihroii^'Iiotit  the  whole 
nation,  and  llic  practice  of  preaents  was  repn- 
senled  to  l)ensi^neral,iisit  was  mischievous,     la 
luch  a  case,  indeed  in  any  cue,  it  seemed  nut  lo 
be  a  measure  the  most  prowdcni,  without  a  ^reat 
deal  of  previous  enquiry,  to  place  two  persons,  who 
from  iheiL-  situation  must  be  the  most  exposed  10    , 
such  imputations,  iii  the  comraiesion,  whicli  was  to   J 
enquire  mto  their  own  conduct ;  much  leas  to  place 
one  of  them  at  Ihe  head  of  that  cnmrniwion,  nod 
with  a  ctulini;  vote  in  case  of  an  equality,     TIk  j| 
persons,  who  could  not  be  [tabic  to  lluit  chain  I 
were,  indeed,  three  to  two  :  but  anyaccideotulmt  f| 
lennct  of  opinbn,th«  death  of  any  oncof  then,  i| 
or  Itis  occasional  aluence  or  sicknt-iu,  llircw  tht  l 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  other  Imu,  w| 
a-ere  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  IlarweJI,  one  the 
sideni,  and  th«  other  hig^h  in  the  council  of 
eatablisiimcnt.  on  which  lliu  reform  was  to 
rate.     Thus  those,  who  were  liable  lo  proccM^ 
delinquents,  were  in  elfect  set  over  Ihe  refomM] 
and  that  did   actuallv  happen,  which  mi^t  I 
expected  to  happen  from  so  prcpofteroos  an - 
rancement ;    a  atop  waa  aoon  put  to  all  eo^g 
into  the  capital  abaae*. 

Nor  was  the  ^at  political  end  proposed  to  : 
Ibrmation  of  a  snp<>rintending  rounril  over  all 
presidencins  hcticj'  answered,  than  that  of  an  1 
quiry  into  corruptions  and  abu»i».     The 
pn'jidcncJcs  liave  acted,  in  a  great  degree, 
ihi-ir  own  scp^mto  uuthorily  ;   and  hs  Irtllc  of  unc 
concert,  or  re^pilar  ss'stem,  has  appeared  in  t 
conduct,  OS  was  ever  krwwn  befote  this  institnt 
India  is,  indeed,  so  vast  a  country,  and  llie  1 
nicnts  are  so  divided,  that  ibeir  intercourae 
each  other  is  liable  (o  as  niniiy  delays  and  dif 
lieaan  the  intercourse  between  dinianl  and  Ki 
slates.     But  one  evil  way  [lOMibly  have  ariaan  I 
nn  attempt  to  produce  an  union,  which, 
uniloulKcdIv  lo  be  aimed  nl,  m  oppotrd  in 
decree  l)y  the  unalterable  nature  of  tlieltaitui 
ihnt  it  has  tau[Hit  (Ire  servants  rather  lu  look 
«iipeii<vui:ainottg  themselves,  than  to  iheir 
siipcrioitrs.     This  evil,  srowin^oul  of  tlic  abu; 
lubotdination,  can  only  be  ccrrected   lij 
strict  enforcement  of  nulhoriiv  ov^r  thai 
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chftitt  or  dependence,  wlucli  is  next  to  lite 
power. 
pv««n  p^m       That  which   your  commiltee  con- 
JlLlS.E!.''^  siilera  «   llie   tifih   and  last  of  th* 
nw.  vapiUu  objecU  of  itie  act,  aud  mt  Uic 

binding  TVKiilaiwn  of  ike  u'liole.  is  l\\e  itiuoduc- 
Uon  (tlHrn  lur  llir  fint  liiiivjuf  tlie  iiiinUter&ortJic- 
Crown  into  llir  nfl'airt  of  itic  comitany.  The  RUtC 
cJaJrome  «  concern  and  shore  of  property  in  ti>c 
caupttuy's  profiu,  Uie  setraiiU  of  llu;  Ciuwn  were 
faaataed  the  more  likety  to  preserve,  with  a  scru- 
fslous  fUteatioii,  ihv  sources  of  the  tjcat  revcuuc». 
■bicli  thev  were  lo  adminblcr,  aud  for  tlic  ti%v  and 
fall  uf  wluch  ibcy  yrtn  to  render  an  accounl. 

Tl>e  inter It-'rencc  of  gOTcntment  was  inlroducctl 
1ft  this  act  in  two  ways;  one  by  a  contruul,  in 
(Sect  li^-  a  share,  in  the  apuuinlmunt  lu  vacancies 
B  the  aupceiae  council.  The  act  provided,  tliat 
Uia  MajeMy's  ^pn>batii)ti  should  be  had  to  th<: 
fMttt»  named  to  that  duty.  PartQkinc  thus  in  iho 
plrtTTflg"  of  the  contpaoy,  ad  m  in isi  ration  wa* 
MMUtd  10  an  attention  to  the  diameters  and  cipa- 
eiliei  of  the  p«r9ons  employed  in  lliat  high  trust. 

Ibv  other  pan  of  their  irilerreruncv  wax  by  way 
BTiaspeciion.  Bi^  Ilii*  ti^hl  of  ins[)Cetion  overy 
iknc  IB  the  company 'i  correspondence  front  India, 
■Urn  rclalcd  to  the  civil  or  military  affairs,  and 
gnveminent  of  the  eompany,  was  directed  by 
(i«  act  lo  l>c  within  tourteea  days  after  the  receipt 
laid  before  Uie  secretary  of  stale:  and  every  ihiu^. 
dial  rriaied  lo  the  nian^emeot  of  the  revenuex, 
vaa  to  be  laid  before  t&  conuniiuioti^rs  of  the 
ti^uury.  In  ^t,  both  descriptions  of  thato 
(■pen  have  been  generally  communicated  lo  that 
boud. 

MteM  ui  fbf       1^  appears  lo  your  committee,  tliat 

pi*^        there  were  great  and  malcrjal  defects 

b  both  parts  of  ll»e  plan.     Willi  regard  to  Llie 

■fptobaiion   of    porMtns   nommated   to   the   9u- 

Kt  conned  by  the  court  nf  directors,  no  suf- 
t  means  were  nrovidcd  for  carrying  lo  His 
Mijestv.  along  wiin  the  nomination,  the  pani- 
ndsn  ^in  the  conduct  of  those,  who  U%d  bcrcn 
■Q  liie  aenrice  before,  which  might  render  tlicm 
Braper  ohjccu  of  approbation  or  rejcctiun.  The 
India  house  pnsM-MC«  an  ofHec  of  recnrH  capable 
Af  fumislinig,  in  almost  all  cases,  tnatcriaU  for 
jadgios  o*>  'he  behaviour  of  l)ic  ftcr^allts  in  their 
IMKliHS  from  the  Inwest  tu  the  lii;<liest  stations; 
IH  Um  whole  discipline  of  l)ie  service,  civil 
wd  atSitary,  must  deiiend  iiiion  an  exaininii- 
tiaanf  these  records  inseparably  aticndii)^  every 
ifftemUiM  for  an  appointmniit  to  the  highest 
Wrtiowa.  But  in  Uie  present  state  of  the  no- 
■iaaliua,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  not  fur. 
Hbf«l  witlt  the  piO[ipr  means  of  oxcrcisin^  tlie 
fiMft  of  eoniroul  intended  br  the  law,  even  if 
iWy  were  scnipulutuly  attentive  to  tlic  use  nf 
«-  There  are  modes  of  proceeding  favourable  to 
as^^L     (MbvfS  excite  enquiry,  and  stimulate  lo 

Yoir  conitniitee,  therefore,  arc  of 
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opinion.  Cat  the  futiin>  preveniion  of 
cab«l,  ortd  of  private  and  partial  re- 


prcsenUttioii,  wlictlicr  above  or  bcJow,  that  wlien* 
ever  any  |>crson,  who  has  been  in  tJic  service, 
shall  be  rr.i'otii mended  lo  the  king's  miotstcrt 
to  Jill  a  vacancy  in  thft  council  general,  the  sc> 
ci-etary  of  tlic  court  of  director's  shall  be  ordered 
to  niiike  a  strict  search  into  the  records  of  tlui 
comjiany;  and  shull  annex  to  the  reccmmen- 
daiion  the  rcneons  of  the  court  of  directors  for 
their  choice,  lot^cllicT  with  a  faitlifnl  copjr  of 
whatever  shall  be  found  (if  any  tiling  can  be 
found)  relative  lo  his  character  and  conduct ; 
as  also  an  account  of  hi.t  stundint;  in  the  cooi* 
pany's  service:  llie  tinic  of  his  aWde  in  India; 
ihe  reasons  for  liis  rcium  ;  and  the  stations,  whe- 
ilier  civil  or  inililary,  iu  which  lio  has  beea  auc- 
cefeivcly  placed. 

With  lliis  account  ought  to  be  transmitted  the 
nniiits  of  (hose,  who  were  proposed  a.«  camlidates 
for  the  same  utlice,  with  llie  correspotidcnl  parti- 
culars relative  to  ihf^ir  conduct  and  silitatioii:  for 
not  only  tlie  separate,  but  the  comparative,  merit 
probably  w^iild,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  ^reat 
influence  in  the  apprubution  or  rejection  of  the 
party  presirntvd  to  ihc  ministurs  of  die  Crown. 
TlioiC  pajicrs  should  br?  laid  before  the  cnmmis- 
siuncre  of  the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  secrclurics 
uf  slate,  and  entered  in  books  to  be  kept  in  the 
tnrasury  and  the  sccretarj-'s  office, 

The«  precaution*,  in' case  of  the  ,x„p„|,.,„,„, 
nomination  uf  any  who  have  served  "UMiuuwikm 
the  company,  appear  to  lie  necessary  **"' 
from  the  improper  nominfttion  and  approbation  of 
Mr.  John  Macplierson,  notwtthstand-  MncpAnsen's 
ing  the  objections  which  stoofi  against  "PPointawW- 
him  on  the  company's  records.  The  choice  of 
Mr.  John  Stable*,  from  an  infvriour 
military  to  the  highest  civil  capacity, 
was  by  no  meuns  proper,  nor  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample to  cither  service.  His  conduct,  indee<l,  in 
ihc  suhallcm  mditary  situation,  had  received,  and 
seems  to  have  deserved,  commcndaliou ;  but  do 
suHieient  ground  was  furnished  forcoufutindingtlie 
lines  and  gnidalioiis  of  service.  TTiis  measure 
was,  however,  lar  less  exceplionablo  Uiao  tlie 
former ;  because  an  irregular  cnoice  of  a  less  com- 
[tctcnt  pprson,  and  the  prefc-rent^  given  lo  proved 
dc:tin<]ucncy,  in  prejudice  lo  uncciisiired  service, 
are  very  difTcrcui  things.  But  even  lliia  latter  ap- 
puiutmetit  wutild,  in  nil  Irkt-lihood,  have  been 
avoided,  if  rules  of  promotion  had  In-on  establish- 
ed. If  such  rules  were  f7i?ttlcil,  candiduten,  quali- 
fied from  ability,  knowlcdiic,  and  service,  would 
not  be  discouraged  by  linding.  that  every  thing 
was  open  lo  ocry  man:  and  that  favour  uIonc 
did  iKit  stand  in  the  place  nf  civil  or  military  vx- 
ficrience.  Thi^  i-levatiou  ftom  llie  lowest  slations 
unfaithfully  and  negligently  tilled  lo  the  highest 
trusts,  llic  total  inalte[^tio^  lo  rank  tind  seniority, 
and  much  more  the  combinaliun  of  this  tichfieet  of 
rankwiih  a  confusion  (una<-i-oinjianii-d  with  strong 
and  evident  reasons)  of  tlw  lines  of  service,  can- 
not opcrale  as  useful  examples  on  ifausc,  who  wrve 
iliR  puhlick  in  India-  These  servants,  beholding 
miiii,   who  have   been  condemned   for  iinpiujier 
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MiKviour  (o  iht  eompftny  in  inrenoiir  civil  sta- 
lions,  clc*atcd  nbovc  tWm,  or  (whnt  ii  lew  blam. 
able,  but  still  mlMrhicvuus)  pcnwiis  without  any 
distinguitlietl  civil  l3il(.'tit*t,  Utkvn  from  llie  *uh- 
'  Mtlinate  eiluatioDs  of  stnuthcr  line  to  their  pre- 
juditre,  will  despair  by  any  good  WhatTiour  of 
asrcndine  to  the  dimities  of  their  own;  llivy 
Kill  be  led  to  improve,  to  the  utmost  adraniage  of 
iheif  Ibitune,  the  lower  sUges  of  power,  and  will 
endeavour  to  niakc  up  in  lucto  vliat  tbcy  can  never 
hope  to  acc|aire  in  Malioii. 

llie  temporary  aptintDtment  by  parliament  or 
the  supreme  council  of  India  aios«  from  an  opinion, 
that  ibe  coinpaay,  at  that  lime  at  Iraal,  was  not  in 
a  condition,  or  not  ditiposed  to  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  privilc^pf,  which  titev  bdd  under  their  charter. 
Il  therefore  bchot«d  tliedirvctors  to  be  particular- 
l>  att(-[ilis-c  to  tlieir  rliuicr  of  counsellors  oii  tlic 
expiration  of  the  period,  during  wbich  ilirir  pa- 
tronage had  been  eiitpcndcd.  The  d mica  of  tlio 
supreme  council  hod  bocn  reputed  of  so  arduous 
a  nature  as  tn  rci|iiirc  legislative  inlcqiosiiion. 
Tliey  u'PFC  culled  upon,  bv  ull  pustibk'  euro  and 
iinpitrliality,  to  juslilv  Mrliamcnt  at  kut  u  tally 
in  ibc  rrslorntinn  of  Uictr  piiinleges,  aa  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  lite  time  liad  done  in  their  suspen- 
sion. 

Uut  interests  liare  latclr  prevailed  in  tljc  court 
ordirccuirs,  which,  bj  Itie  violation  of  every  rule, 
seemed  lo  be  resolved  on  the  deslructioti  of  ihote 

girilegcs,  of  which  they  were  llic  natural  piardians. 
veij  Dew  power  given  haa  been  made  the  source 
ofHiMW  abuse:  and  the  actsof  parliami-ni  them- 
seh-es,  which  provide  but  imperfectly  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  mischief,  have,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
made  provisions,  (rontrarr  without  doubt  to  llie 
intcniion  of  the  legislatjre.)  which  operate  against 
the  possibility  of  anjr  cure  m  the  ordmarv  course. 
In  Uic  original  iualitiilion  of  llio  supreme  coun- 
cil. ic;isons  may  linve  existed  a^inst  rendering  the 
lenure  of  tlie  counsellors  in  their  otlire  precarious. 
A  plan  of  reform  mi)i;hl  have  rcnuired  the  p^rma- 
I  nenco  of  the  persons,  who  were  just  appointed  by 
parliament  to  eiecuic  it :  but  the  act  of  on»  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  cif;^ily  ^vc  a  duralioa, 
co-existent  with  the  sUtulc  iuelf.  lo  u  council  not 
'appoioled  by  act  of  purliaincat.  nor  chosen  far  any 
leniporary  or  sptrial  purpose :  by  which  means  the 
serrants  in  the  highest  eituation,'  let  their  conduct 
be  never  so  grotsly  crimioal,  cannot  be  renMred, 
unless  tlsc  court  of  directors  and  ministers  of  the 
Crown  can  be  found  to  concur  in  the  same  opinion 
oftl.  Tlie  prevalcnccof  (he  Indian  factious  in  tlic 
court  uf  directors  and  court  of  proprietors,  and 
sonieliuicsin  the  State  itself,  rcnderatliis  at^reeinent 
etlfcnicly  diflieult :  if  the  principal  mrailteraof  the 
dtrcclion  sli«uld  be  in  a  conspiracy  with  uny  prin- 
cipal fipfvant  under  censure,  il  will  be  impracli* 
cable;  because  iho  first  act  must  originule  there. 
The  redurcrl  stale  oftlte  authority  of  Uita  kingdom 
iu  Bengal  niny  be  traced  in  a  grcut  tncaaure  to  that 
very  natural  source  of  independence.  In  many 
due*,  the  inslaiit  iiMiiuva)  of  an  offender  from  bit 
power  of  doing  mischief  is  tbe  only  mode  of  pre- 


veniinK  the  utter  and.  pcrliapa,  imtrierabla  mini 
publick  afl'air^.     In  Kuch  a  caM,  the  prooHsi 

10  be  flintpic,  and  tbc  power  absolute  in  one,  or  S" 
either  hand  sepaialcly.  By  contriving  iJie  balaiux 
of  interests  formed  in  the  act,  notorious  oHeiKC 
grtw»  ertour,  or  palpable  insufficiency,  have  nany 
chances  of  retaining  and  ahusins  aulliortly.  whilst 
ihe  variety  of  rcpr**enlalions,  hearing*,  (tnd  con- 
ferences, and  possibly  the  mere  Jealousy  and  com- 
pclition  between  rival  powers,  may  prevent  any 
decision;  and  at  length  give  lime  and  means  for 
settlements  and  compromises  among  parties,  made 
at  the  cxpcnce  of  justice  and  true  policy.  But  tjiis 
act  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  not 
properly  disiinguishing  judicial  process  from  fjie- 
eutive  arrangements,  requires  in  efTccl  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  solemniiy,  delay,  and  detail  for 
removing  a  political  iuconvenience.  which  iittcnd.ta 
cfiniinii]  proceeding  for  the  punisliinentof  o3i_'nccs, 

11  goc*  further,  and  gives  the  same  tenure  to  all 
who  shall  succeed  to  lacanciea.  which  was  given  to 
those  whom  the  act  found  in  office. 

Aiiuilicr  regiilalion  was  madt;  in  ttie  act,  whtcb 
has  a  tendency  to  render  the  conUoul  of  delta- 
qucncy.  or  the  removal  of  incapacity,  in  the  oooD- 
cil  general,  extremely  dJSicull.  us  well  M  to  intro- 
duce many  other  abuses  into  the  original  appoinl- 
meul  of  counMlloi*.  The  inconvc-  pnividunai 
oienciesofavacancv  in  that  important  spiniptiBcni 
office,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  "^'''''°*^™- 
authority  that  it  to  fill  it,  were  visible:  but  your 
committee  hare  doubts,  wbetlMr  they  balance  liie 
mischief,  which  may  arise  from  the  [mwer  given 
in  tliis  act,  of  a  provisional  appointment  to  vacan- 
cies, not  on  llie  event,  but  on  foresight.  This 
mode  of  providing  for  ibe  succession  lias  a  ten- 
dency lo  promote  cabal,  and  lo  prevent  enquiry 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  tn  be  ap- 
pointed. An  allempl  haa  been  actually  mode  m 
cniu.(.'qiivncc  of  this  power,  in  a  very  marked  man- 
ner, to  confound  the  whole  order  and  dtscii>litte  of 
the  compjiTiy'isiicnice.  Means  are  fumisliod  there- 
by fur  perpetuating  tJic  powcni  of  aoine  given  court 
of  direciors.  Tliey  may  forestal  the  iwlronajp'  of 
iheir  sticcossoiim ;  on  wltoni  they  entail  a  line  of 
supreme  counsellors  and  go vcmours- general.  AikI 
if  tho  exercise  of  this  power  should  bappcn  in  ita 
outset  to  fall  into  bad  hands,  the  ordinary  clraueca 
for  mending  an  ill  choice  upon  death  or  resigna. 
lion  are  cut  off. 

In  iheM!  provisional  arrangemetits  it  is  to 
considered,  that  the  appointment  is  not  la  cons 
quence  of  any  marked  cveut.  whkb  calls  suongl^ 
on  the  attention  of  the  publ ick ,  hut  is  made  alT 
discretion  of  those,  wlio  leinl  in  the  court  of  Air 
tors :  an<l  they  may  ihcrrrnrc  be  bronght  for 
at  time*  tbc  most  favourable  to  the  views  of 
ti^dity  nnd  cumiptioa.  Candidates  have  not  titer 
fore  itiv  notice,  that  may  be  mt:«>Mary  fur 
cininis ;  and   as  the  poascasim  of  ihe  oSoa, 
which  iIjc  survivors  are  In  succeed,  annu 
all  enquiry  into  tlic  qunlilicaliuns  anil  character  i 
thuse,  who  are  lo  (ill  it,  will  naUirally  be  dull  i 
languid. 


ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 


Ttwr  cocnmittee  aisnotaliso  wUliouta  grnuiidfil 
Rpfirtlwflsion  of  ibe  til  elTcvt  on  nny  <>!(min^  couti- 
nl  pncTii  of  all  Kron£  inark&  of  influence  and 
6«o«t.  which  appear  in  the  subordinates  of  Bcn- 
^■1.  Tlib  previous  d^ignauon  to  a  great  and 
uduous  Inist,  (ilie  ^e3t««l  tliat  ciui  he  rrpos^ 
01  AubjrxU.)  when  maile  mit  of  any  rfj^iilar  coutsc 
itf  Mcccnion,  luarki  thai  decree  of  su[i|K>rt  hi 
hwit,  vhieh  inar  ovwidindow  the  pxi^ing  gnvera- 
iBent.  Tbat  goverameat  may  thereby  be  disturbed 
^5  fanions,  aitd  led  to  corrupt  nnd  dangerous 
(oaiplbiiCM.  At  bpsl.  wIk'ii  theM  counscllon 
tiKt  we  «Dpi^  in  no  lix«d  employment,  and 
bftvc  DO  Ini^ful  intcnnediatc  tnnoUimciit,  the  na- 
tsnl  inipatirace  for  their  siiualions  may  bring  on 
•  mAck  Cor  resignations  between  them  and  the 
yOTOM  in  pouesawn,  very  unfavourable  to  the 
■temu  of  the  pnblick,  and  to  the  duty  of  iheir 

iMncD  the  act,  ivm  pertonx  have  been  nominated 
UtW  miniiteia  of  (lie  Crown  by  the  court  uf  di- 
ncUwt  for  thift  uicccuion.  Neither  has  jet  been 
i^ijNOved.  Bui  by  tlic  description  of  the  nersons 
■  ludfineiil  may  be  fomted  of  the  principles,  on 
nncli  tilts  power  is  likely  to  be  exercised. 

Yoar  committee  find,  that  inconse- 
i*C  qtiCDce  of  the  :ibove-nientiDned  act 
U>e  hoDourable  Charles  Stuarl  tind 
Mr.  Suliran  were  appointed  to  suc- 
ncd  to  tbe  timtvBcancicri  tntfaesuprcme  council. 
Ur.  Kluan's  fint  appointment  in  the  compuny'ti 
•cmcewiis  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
lad  wily-one.  He  returned  to  England  in  177.^, 
ud  was  permitted  lo  go  back  to  Indja  in  17^0, 
In  Atifpisi  1 781  he  was  iiomiuated  1>r  the  court  of 
intUm  (Mr.  Sulivan  and  Sir  William  Jitmes 
•en  cltainnaa  and  deputy  cliairmaa)  lo  succeed 
lo  iW  fint  vacancy  in  tlie  Kuprrmic  council, 
tad  on  the  l!hh  of  September  following;  His 
lUjaity'a  apprOTal  of  such   nomination  wu  re- 
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In  tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
VHiva'Vi  '''e  consideration  of  rank  in  the  ler- 
••"gM***  vice  was  not  neglected ;  but  if  ihc 
'  "    court  of  directore  had  thought  fit  to 

namint*  ifaeir  rrconls,  they  would  have  found 
tuttcf  >t  least  strongly  urging  them  to  a  suspen- 
SM  of  ifais  appoiiiiinem,  until  tlic  charges  against 
Hi.  Stuut  should  be  fully  cleared  up.  Thni 
Buticr  remained  (as  it  etiU  rcniains)  unexiilHirnd 
Iraai  the  rauoth  of  May  1775.  wtiere,  on  the 
BiHgll  rewnue  cottsullations  of  the  12th  of  that 
MHttb,  peculations  to  a  lar^  amount  are  diLtrt^d 
Bpon  OBtli  a^intt  Mr.  Stuart  under  the  follow- 
•ajt  title  ;  "  The  Farlietilan  of  ihe  Monny  tin- 
"  j*4tly  taktm  Ay  Mr.  Stuart,  during  the  time 
"  U  «w  at  Bardwnn."  Tlw  sum  diQi^cd  against 
Ib  in  this  account  is  2.17,684  sicca  nippci 
l^iM  w,  ^5/i51  pounds  stcrlinjr) :  hcuidM  which 
>Wir  ia  anolhef  account  with  the  following;  title  : 
"  Tlv  Particvtart  of  the  Monev  unjusflif  lahcti 
"hf  Cnily-ptrtaud  Uonc,  liam/nn  lo  Ihe  Hf- 
'wtmratlr  CharU*  Stutirl,  JCffuirt,  at  Burd- 
amd  amauntiny  to  tiixa  rupett  1,01,67^." 


(thnc  \«,  £.1 1,785.) — a  large  sum  to  be  receirad 
tiy  II  person  in  that  subordinntc  situation. 

The  minuteness  with  which  these  accounts  ap> 
pL-ar  to  have  been  kept,  and  the  precision  with 
which  tlie  d»te  of  each  particular,  sometimes  of 
very  amall  sums,  is  stated,  give  them  llie  appear- 
ance of  authenticity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  con- 
veyed on  tlip  face  or  in  the  construction  of  siicli 
account*;  and  if  they  were  forgeriw,  laid  them 
open  to  an  easy  detection.  But  no  dclcclbn 
is  easy,  when  nu  enquiry  h  made.  It  appears 
an  otiencc  of  the  hig^hest  order  in  the  rlirectora  ' 
coreemed  in  this  busiticss,  when,  not  satisfied 
willi  leaving  such  cliurKcs  so  lon^  un examined, 
tliey  should  venture  to  present  to  the  king's 
Ei^rvantB  the  object  of  them  for  the  highest  trust, 
which  they  have  to  bestow.  If  Mr.  Stuart  was 
really  guilty,  the  posscasinn  of  ihis  pir»]  must 
furnish  him  not  only  with  the  means  of  lenewiug 
ihe  former  evil  practices  chared  upon  htm,  nnd  of 
executing  tliem  upon  u  still  latter  scale,  but  of 
oppressing  lltose  unhappy  persons,  who,  under  the 
supposed  protection  of  tlie  faith  of  the  company, 
had  appeared  to  ^ve  evidence  concerning  his 
former  misdemeanours. 

This  attempt  in  the  directors  was  the  more  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered,  that  two  committees 
of  this  house  were  at  that  >*ery  time  sillini^  u[>on 
an  enquiry,  that  related  directly  to  iheir  conduct, 
and  that  uf  their  servants  in  India. 

It  wa»  in  the  same  spirit  of  defiance 
of  parliament,  that  at  Ihe  same  time 
ihey  nominated  Mr.  Sulivan,  son  to 
the  then  chairman  of  the  court  of 
direct*)!!*,  to  the  succcMion  lo  the  same  high  trust 
iji  India.  On  these  ap[«)iiiimenls.  your  coni- 
miltee  thought  it  ptopor  lo  make  those  vii']iiiri<;E, 
which  the  court  of  directors  thought  proper  to 
omit.  They  first  conceived  it  titling  to  enquire 
what  rank  Mr.  Suliran  bore  in  the  service;  and 
they  thought  it  not  unnecessary  here  lo  state  the 
giiidalions  iu  the  .letvice,  according  lo  the  esta- 
blcilii^d  usage  of  the  company. 

The  company's  civil  servants  generally  go  to 
India  at  u'riUrt ;  in  which  capacity  they  serve  the 
company  Jive  yrars.  The  next  step,  in  point  of 
rank,  is  to  be  n/nctor,  sind  next  to  that  jijunwr 
merchant;  in  each  of  which  capHciiies  they  serve 
tlie  company  thrre  yean.  They  then  rise  to  llie 
rank  of  senior  merchant,  in  which  situation  they 
rt'main  till  called  by  rotation  to  the  board  of  trade. 
Until  the  passing  of  the  regulation  act  in  1773, 
seniority  entitled  them  to  succeed  to  the  covttcil, 
and  ftnnlty  g;ive  them  pretensions  to  the  govern- 
iNcnf  nj"  Ihe  pmideney. 

The  above  gradation  of  the  service,  your  com- 
millee  conceive,  ought  never  lo  be  superseded  by 
Ihe  court  of  directors,  witliuiit  evi<lenl  reason,  in 
persons  or  circumstances,  to  justify  tlic  breach  of 
an  ancient  order.  Tlic  names,  whether  taken 
from  civil  or  commercial  gradntion,  are  of  no  mo- 
ment. The  order  itself  is  wrscW  established,  and 
tends  lo  provide  a  natural  giiara  against  partiality, 
precipitancy,  and  coitupiion  in  paUonugc.      It 
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afTorda  means  and  opportunities  for  an  examioatioo 
into  character ;  and  among  the  servants  it  secures 
a  strong  motive  to  preserve  a  fair  reputation.  Your 
committee  find,  that  no  respect  whatsoever  was 
paid  to  this  gradation  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Suli- 
van,  nor  is  Uiere  any  reason  assigned  for  depart- 
ing from  it.  They  do  not  find,  that  Mr.  Sulivan 
liad  ever  served  tlie  company  in  any  one  of 
the  above  capacities,  but  was,  in  the  year  1777, 
abruptly  brought  into  the  service,  and  sent  to 
Madras  to  succeed  as  Persian  translator  and  secre- 
.  tary  to  the  council. 

Your  committee  have  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sulivan  to  George  Wombwell  and  Wiiliam  De- 
vaynes,  Esquires,  cbairmaQ  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  court  of  directors,  stating,  that  he  trusted 
Am  appiications  would  have  a  place  in  their  deli- 
berations when  Madras  affiurs  were  talceo  up. — Of 
what  nature  those  applications  were,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  discover,  as  no  traces  of  them  ap- 
pear on  the  company's  records ;  nor  whether  any 
proofs  of  his  ability,  even  as  Persian  translator, 
exist,  which  might  entitle  him  to  a  preference  to  tlie 
many  servants  in  India,  whose  study  and  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  the  means  of  becoming  per- 
fect masters  of  that  language. 

On  the  above  letter  your  committee  find,  that 
the  committee  of  correspondence  proceeded ;  and 
on  their  recommendation  the  court  of  directors 
unanimously  approved  of  Mr.  Sulivan  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  to  the  posts  of  secretary  and 
Persian  translator. 

Conformably  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Sulivan  succeeded  to  those  posts ;  and  the  presi- 
dent and  council  acquainted  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, that  they  had  been  obeyed.  About  five 
months  af^er  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Sulivan  thought 
fit  to  resign  the  office  of  Persian  translator,  to 
which  he  nad  been  appointed  by  the  directors. 
In  April  1780,  Mr.  Sulivan  is  commended  for  his 
ffreat  diligence  at  secretary  ;  in  August  following 
he  obtains  leave  to  accompany  Mrs.  Sulivan  to 
Bengal,  whence  she  is  to  proceed  to  Europe  on 
account  of  her  health  ;  and  he  is  charged  with  a 
commission  from  the  president  and  council  of 
Fort  Saint-George  to  obtain  for  that  settlement 
supplies  of  grain,  troops,  and  money,  from  the 
govemour-general  and  council  of  Bengal.  In 
October  the  govern  our -general  requests  permis- 
sion of  the  council  there  to  employ  Mr.  Sulivan  as 
his  assistant,  for  tliat  he  had  experienced  [between 
his  arrival  in  Bengal  and  that  time]  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Sulivan,  and  made  choice  of  him  as  complete- 
ly fjualifiedfor  that  trust :  also  requests  the  board 
to  appoint  him  judge  advocate-general ;  and  like- 
wise to  apply  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  for 
him  to  remain  in  Bengal  without  prejudice  to  his 
rank  on  their  establishment:  which  several  re- 
quests the  board  at  Madras  readily  complied  with, 
notwithstanding;  their  natural  sensibility  to  the  loss 
of  a  secretary  of  such  ability  and  diligence  as  they 
had  described  Mr.  Sulivan  to  be. 

On  the  5th  of  December  following  the  presi- 
dent and  council  received  a  letter  from  Bengal, 


requesting,  that  Mr.  Sulivan  might  be  ■ 
keep  his  rank.  This  request  brought  oa 
cussion.  A  Mr.  Freeman,  it  Meow, 
acted  under  Mr.  Sulivan  as  sub-wciMt 
his  principal  obtained  so  much  praise  fil 
gence,  addressed  the  board  on  tne'saofr 
observed,  "  that  since  Mr.  Sulivan'i  ■ 
"  [Mr.  Freeman]  had,  without  intermix 
"  almost  the  whole  of  the  duty  allottecl  % 
"  of  secretary,  which  it  was  natorumai 
"  van  had  paid  but  little  attention  tof.< 
"  ther  his  inclination  nor  duty  led  himll 
"  longer  as  Mr.  Sulivan 's  deputy."        ■ 

Here  your  committee  cannot  avoid  |i 
the  direct  contradiction,  which  thb  fli 
Mr.  Freeman's  gives  to  the  letter  froM^ 
sident  and  council  to  the  court  of  dlii 
April  1780,  wherein  Mr.  Sulivan  it  If 
his  "  diligence  and  attention  in  faisow 
"  cretary." 

The  president  and  council  do  DOtt 
displeasure  at  Mr.  Freeman's  iipii«M)i 
contrary  to  their  own,)  the  truth  of  tf 
thus   tacitly   admit,   but   agree  to  wff 
governour-general  and  council,   "  li0 
"  not  be  supposed,  that  they  could  cV 
"  publick  business  for  any  length  oTt 
"  out  the  services  of  a  secretary,  aa^ 
"  appeals,  two  offices  that  required  fft 
"  tendance,  and  which  would  be  t| 
"  to  the  servants  on  their  estabL 
"  particular  to  the  person  who  acted! 
"  pacities,  as  they  learnt,  that.Mr.flj^ 
"  been  appointed  judge  advocate-gMV 
"  gal ;  and  to  request  the  goveniow^ 
"  council  to  inform  Mr.  Sulivan  rf  tl 
"  ments,  and  desire  him  to  inform  Utf^ 
"  he  meant  to  return  to  his  statkni^  eV 
"  in  Bengal." 

On  the  5th  December,  as  a  mailE  9^ 
probation  of  Mr.  Freeman,  who  bad 
contradicted  their  opinion   of   Mr.  8* 
president  and  council  agree  to  appoial 
as  secretary  and  clerk  of  appeals,  titt 
van's  answer  should  arrive,  with  theaiii 
and  to  confirm  him  therein,  if  Mr.  Soli- 
remain  in  Bengal.  *- 

On  the  14th  February  1781,  the  pi* 
council  received  a  letter  from  Bengal  it 
stating  their  request,  that   Mr.   Sdiv 
reserve   the   right  of   returning  to  k 
situation  on  the  Madras  establiuoMobi 
of  directors  should  disapprove  of  fajt  ■(. 
ferred  to  Bengal.      To  this  reqnMt  dk 
Madras  declare  they  have  no  objeetiHI.;' 
the  matter  rests ;  the  court  of  i1ini.|<h 
given  any  tokens  of  approbation  or  <ttl,~ 
of  the  transaction.  '■■- 

Such  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Sulivir***  " 
the  time  of  his  appointment;  sod 
lificatrons,  and  such  the  proo&  of 
diligence  given  by  him  in  holdings 
patible  offices,  (as  well  as  beinp  a 
dealings,  which  will  appear  in  OtA. 
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miinagip'inpnt  nf  tlic  company's  aflaira.  nolMng 
will  b(-  left  for  iav«stmcnl,  fordivktpiKl.or  for  l>ar- 
nia  ;  «i>d  India,  instead  of  a  resonrccio  llio  pnb- 
licV.  tniij  iuelf  rome,  in  no  great  Icn^li  of  time, 
lobe  nckoned  amonpit  llic  publick  burtlicns. 
InpMitaa  of        In  this  niiinner  the  inspertion  of  lli« 

SSS'to?**    ministera  of  the  Crown,  the  prfnt  ce- 
fccL  menliiig  rp)rulai'ori  of  the  whole  act  of 

1773,  liM,  along  witli  all  tlie others,  entirely  failed 
in  iu  riTccts. 
Failure  in  Yourcoroiniltet,  in  observinc  od  the 
""  ""-  failure  of  thi»  act,  do  not  ronnider 
the  intrintiiclc  defecUt  or  misinkfit  in  the  law  ittelf, 
a«  the  nAe  cati«  of  it*  miwnrriag*.  The  general 
policT  of  the  nation  with  n-^rd  to  tliii  object  liiis 
been,  they  coDceive.  erroncoun;  and  no  rfmcdv 
by  laws  under  tlte  [jrevalenw  of  that  policy  etiii 
be  eSectu&l.  Dofor<  any  retD^ial  l»w  can  hnvc 
its  just  operation,  the  aflUira  of  India  must  be  re- 
noted  to  their  natural  order.  Ute  prosperiti^  of 
the  natiT»  nrntt  be  previously  secureo,  before  any 

Eroiit  from  lliem  wlialMievcr  is  atlernjiled.  For  as 
ing  HA  H  sytletn  prerails^  which  re^rdn  tlii^  trnn*< 
miuion  of  (^real  wealth  to  thk  country,  either  for 
lh«  compnny  or  Utc  itiaic,  a*  its  principal  end,  m) 
lon^will  it  be  impouible,  that  tliasc.  who  are  tlic 
instniinenli  of  that  acheinc,  »)iou1d  not  be  actimtcd 
by  ihp  Bame  spirit  for  lh«ir  own  private  ptir|ioiti>8, 
Jiwill  l»c  worse;  ihey  will  support  the  injuries 
done  to  the  natives  for  their  selfish  ends  by  new 
injuries  done  in  faroiir  of  those,  before  whom  they 
are  to  account.  It  is  not  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected, ihnl  »  pMblick,  rapHciousand  improvident, 
should  bf  served  by  any  of  its  subocdinalea  with 
disintcieslednes*  or  fof Might. 


n-CONNEXlON  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  INDIA. 

In  order  to  open  more  fiilly  Uic  tendettcy  of  the 
polic)',  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  that  the 
Iroase  may  be  enabled  in  any  refutations,  which 
innv  be  made,  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  abase, 
and  to  apply  an  appropriated  remedy  lo  a  p.irticular 
dtsicmfier :  your  committer  think  it  t'X|iedii>nt  to 
consider,  in  cAmeiletai),  tJie  manner  in  which  Indin 
t«connect«d  with  this  kingdom;  which  is  the  second 
head  of  tlieir  plan. 

Th<^  two  greji!  liiika,  by  which  thin  conneiinn  is 
mninlained.  arc,  lirat,  ihr>  Kant  India  company's 
coinuicicc  :  and  next,  the  gxtvcrnmcnt  set  unr  the 
naiivn  by  that  company,  and  by  the  Crown.  Tlie 
fint  of  these  principles  of  connexion,  namely,  the 
KaKi  India   company's  trade,  i<  to  be  first  con- 

Etidcrcd,  not  only  aa  it  operates  by  iixcif,  but  as 
JniriDFB  powerful  indtienre  over  the  g'eiiersl  policv 
•ud  the  particular  mcnsures  of  the  company's  gTo- 
vrntmciil.  Your  comniiilee  npprdtend ,  tnat  the 
present  state,  nature,  and  tciulcticy  of  tliis  trade, 
arc  Dot  ^nerallv  understood, 
limil  tlie  acquisition  of  f;rcat  lerri* 
X™I^''y'V«'  tOTwl  revenues  by  lite  K-ist  Indiacom- 
ilcJuii ibtdiV  pany.ihe  trade  with  India  wa.*  carriol 
on  iijion  the  common    princi|)lc«  of 


commercp,  namely,  liy  sending  out  such  commo- 
diliei  as  found  a  demnnd  in  the  India  market,  and, 
where  that  demand  was  not  adcquMc  to  the  reci- 
procal call  of  the  Kiuopcsn  market  for  Indian 
conds,  by  n  laior  unniial  exportation  of  treasure, 
eliieflv  in  silver.  I  n  some  years  ihnt  export  has  been 
aihitfliassix  hundred  nnd  eighty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  oilier  European  companies,  iradtDg 
lo  [ndia.  traded  ihillier  on  the  same  foolinc.  Their 
export  nf  bullion  was  probably  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  total  of  their  commerce ;  as  tlieir  comincTce 
itseif  bore  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  British 
than  it  docs  at  this  time,  or  has  done  for 
years  past.  But  atatinp  it  lo  be  c<itial  to  the  i 
the  whole  of  the  silver  aeiit  annually  from 
into  llindostan  could  not  fill  very  short  of  1 
or  thirlpen  hunilrcd  tlii)iiii,and  prinndv  :i  year, 
influx  of  niorey.  ponred  into  Indi.iby  an  cmulatn 
nfftlltlierrtnimereialnationsof  Europe,  cncour 
ind'iMry,  and  promoted  ciiltivHiinn  in  a  high  de^ 
not  withstand  incr  tlie  fr«incnt  wars,  wjih  which  tl 
coipn(r>'  was  hanu^d,  and  the  vices  which  cxi) 
in  its  internal  t;ovcninient.  On  the  other  liaori 
llie  export  of  so  much  silver  was  sometimes  a  nil 
jcct  of  eriidgio^and  tmcasineuiti  Europe;  ai>dj 
commerce,  carried  on  through  such  a  medium, 
many  appeared  Jn  uprcnlaiion  of  doubtful  ndi 
(Bffp.  But  the  practical  demand*  of  commcrcel 
down  Lho'Cftfieciilalivc  objections.  The  Ens t  ln<! 
rommodilics  were  socstenti.it  for  anininiinj;  allot 
bmnclipn  of  trade,  and  for  cornpli'iing  the 
mcrcial  circlf  .that  all  nations  conlcnded  for  it  ■ 
the  ercatcit  avidity.  Tin'  En^linh  company 
itdied  under  this  cx|)OTtaiion  for  a  very  lonp  i 
of  Tears.  Tho  nation  was  consideniMv  licnefili 
both  in  trade  and  in  revenue:  and  the  dividends  < 
the  proprietoia  were  oi^cn  hij^Ii.  and  always  sat 
cieni  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  cvmpiiny'tj 
in  Iicnit  and  vigour. 

But  III,  or  very  soon  after,  the  ac-  h,^, 
t|uisition  of  the  lerriioria!  revenues  to  2*"***  '" 
the  F.tielish  compaiiy,  the  period  of  "** 
uhieli  may  be  reckoned  a»  completed  about  the  yi 
1765,  a  very  great  revolution  look  place  in 
nuTce  a*  well  as  in  dominion  ;  and  it  was  a 
Iiiti<in,  which  affected  the  trade  of  llinclnctan  wit 
aM  other  European  nations,  ai  well  aa  wiili  that, 
whose  favour  and  by  whose  power  it  was  acr 
plished.  Krom  that  time  bullion  was  no  long 
resularlv  exported  by  the  F.ns'lish  En«t  Indil 
comfiany  to  Dent;at,  or  any  part  of  ilindi»tan| 
and  it  was  soon  exported  in  much  smaller  qiianti 
ties  by  anv  other  nation.  A  new  war  of  suppljK 
inir  the  markt^t  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  Btdii' 
power  and  inflnence.  was  invented;  a  sjieciesi 
trade,  (if  such  it  m-iy  he  called.)  by  which  it  isaU 
soliitely  impossible  that  India  should  not  be  rs 
callr  and  irretrievably  ruined,  althougli  oar  , 
session*  there  were  to  Iw  ordered  and  gorrrni 
unnn  principles  diametrically  ojiposite  U> 
wnich  now  prevail  in  the  «^-s|em  and  praetLct  i 
the  llrilKh  company's  itdminislnttion. 

A  certain  portion  of  th«  rcrcnwcs 
of  Bengal  bus  licen,  for  many  years, 
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M  Bpvt  to  be  etnplnyed  in  tlic  purchase  of  ^oods 

fat  expuctxlion  (o  tnglam],  aad  i)i)s  is  i:<illi-d  ilie 

lm»tttmfat.      TiiG  greatuest  of  il)is   Invt^imi^nt 

has  been  tlic  sUuidard,  by  which  the  mcht  of  ihc 

ro>i|NiBy'»  princijial  aeminls  has  beea  loo  ^cii€- 

ni\y  Mtinaaud;   and  Uus  main  cause  of  tliv  im- 

pertftthmcnt  of  India  has  been  generally  tnken  ai 

»  mMMiro  of  iu  weallti  and  pruspenlv.     Nunicr- 

tat  Hetta  of  liU!£«  ihips,  loaded  with   the  most 

nliuiblo  commodiUKi  of  ibe  East,  annually  airiv- 

wf  in  Kfi^land,  in  a  conataat  and  enoTcas^n^  suc- 

(nwon.  impoacd  upon  the  publick  eye,  antl  oa- 

tnnillf  gmvtt  t'vuf  to  an  opinion  a(  the  li&ppv  cori> 

ditwn  nil  ~         '     _-  opulence  of  b.  country,  whoso 

surplus  )  '^  occupied  so  rail  nfpiicc  in  the 

cacBmcccidl  utiild.    Tliiscxpurirmni  Indin  stxmcd 

10  uapij  also  a  Teciprocul  itipjily,  by  which  iW 

trading  mpital  employed  in  ibuM;  ptotl  not  ions  w:is 

njBliDually  HUengthencd  and  enlarged.     But  the 

paynrat  of  a  tribute.and  not  a  bent'ficiBl  commerce 

to  that  pountry,  wore  this  specious  and  dvtu&ne 

■ppeaimoce. 

liiiMi  of       The  fame  of  a  rraat  territorial  re- 

aycoen.     renue,   exaggcralea,   as  b   usual   in 

tuA  eases,  beyond  even  its  value,  and  ihe  nbuii- 

dact  fuilutitri  of  the  company*!  otlic^re,  mililarv 

aad  civil,  which  Howed  iuto  Kurope  with  n  futl 

tai*.    niited    in    the    proin-iecora    of  Eait    India 

ttodt  a  premature  desire  of  pirulcmg  wiili  ihcir 

wrmuu  in  the  fruits  of  ihat  splendid  adventure. 

Omcmmciit  also  thmi^bt  llicy  could  nut  be  too 

<aj|y  in  their  claiina  tor  a  etmre  of  what  Uiey  ccn- 

mitttA  tbciBs«lvea  a»  eniukd  to  in  «very  lorei^-n 

tojuisilion  made  by  the  power  of  this  kin^loin, 

drroiijli  whiiicver  linnds,  or  by  whatever  means,  it 

Tit  nude.   Tlicie  two  parties,  after  some  simple, 

<*aic  to  an  ii^rctrinent  to  divide   between   Dicm 

tfe  pra(il:»,  which   thnr  specuUlion    proposed  lo 

naltir  in  lln^lond  fmtu  tni;  li'rtitorial  n;v<^ntiv  in 

BeSiCal.      About  two    liundrMt   thousand  pounds 

«eR  added  lo  tlic  annual  divjdvnds  of  the  pro- 

an.     Four  hundred  thousand  were  ^'tvirn  lo 

■iMU:    which,  added  to   tliu  old   dividend, 

e)>t  n  coniiunl  cbnrg*  upon  the  mixt  interest 

«f  Indian  tmdc  and  revenue  of  ciglit  hundred  thnii- 

•vu]  pounds  a  year ;  this  wai  to  be  provided  for  at 

lU  events. 

By  tb«t  vast  demand  on  the  territorial  fund  th« 
cvrectives  and  <|aalificaiioDs,  nhich  niif^ht  Iiare 
Wo  pradiulljr  applied  to  the  abuses  in  Indian 
Moment  ana  government,  were  rendered  ez- 
Vr«c)y  difticnil. 
n^nM  of  The  practice  of  an  invulmenc  from 
*'"■'•*■•*  tlie  revenue  began  in  the  year  1776, 
ktbre  airaugcneDt*  were  made  for  securing  nnd 
iMmipiiaiing  an  a»uri-d  fund  for  that  purp'isc  in 
wt  tfeawry.  and  for  diflusitiv  it  fn^ni  thciux  upon 
iW  naaufacturca  of  ilie  country  in  a  jiift  pru- 
pTtioa,  and  in  the  proper  teoton.  There  was 
Mieedt  for  a  ahotl  lime,  a  surplus  of  cjlaIi  In  the 
m«irT.  If  wu  in  u>R>e  shape  to  be  sent  home 
ID  iu  nwncn.  To  m-nd  it  oiit  in  silver  wiw  sub- 
Jlel  lo  two  manifeat  inconvenicncics. — First.  The 
cmatrj  wosld  be   exhausted   of  its  circulating 


RKdium.  A  scarcity  of  coin  was  abeady  fell  in 
Bcng:al.  Cossim  Ali  Khun,  ^ihc  nabob,  whom 
the  company's  servants  bad  lately  set  up,  itnd 
newly  cxpelUd.)  dutiiiK  the  short  period  of  liia 
power,  had  exhausted  the  country  by  every  mode 
of  extortion:  in  his  tliLcht  he  carried  ofTanimitienee 
trcasnre,  which  has  been  variously  computed,  but 
by  none  at  lew  than  tlirce  millimis  sterling.  A 
country  so  cKhaiisted  of  its  coin,  and  liaramcd  by 
three  revolutions,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other, 
was  rather  an  object,  that  stood  in  n«cd  of  every 
kind  of  lefie^ment  and  rfcruit,  llian  one,  whicn 
could  subsist  under  new  evacuations.  Tlie  nest. 
and  etjually  obvious,  inconventenoc  was  to  the 
company  itself.  To  Aend  silver  into  Etiropc  would 
he  u>  semi  it  from  the  bc»t  to  the  worst  market. 
Wlien  arrived,  the  must  proliiable  use,  nliich 
could  bit  made  of  it,  would  be  lo  send  it  back  to 
Ben^l  for  lite  purchase  of  Indian  merchandiw  : 
it  was  necesaaiy.  therefore,  to  turn  tiic  company's 
revenue  into  its  commerce.  The  first  invest- 
ment wa«  about  tive  hundred  thousand  pound*, 
and  care  was  taken  afterwards  to  enlarge  i(.  In 
the  years  1767  and  1768,  it  arose  lo  seven  hun- 
dred  thousand. 

This  new  eystcm  of  trade,  carried  coni«i.)cne» 
on  through  the  medium  of  power  and  "f  tutm. 
publick  revenue,  very  soon  produced  its  natural 
efleels.  The  loudest  complaints  arose  amonj^  the 
native«,  and  among  all  the  foreigners,  ^vho  traded 
lo  Bengal.  It  inuxl  un()ui-»tiunubly  Imvc  thrown 
the  whole  mercantile  sysiem  of  the  country  into 
the  ^eaiest  confusion.  With  ri?^rd  to  the  na- 
tives, no  espedient  was  proposed  for  their  relief. 
The  rase  was  serious  with  respect  lo  European 
powers.  The  presidency  plainly  represented  to 
the  direclOTs,  tliat  sorae  agreeinent  should  be  made 
with  foreign  nntions  for  prnvidiuc:  iKeir  investment 
Id  a  rentiin  »mounl,  or  lli.it  the  deficiencies  then 
subsisting  must  terminate  in  an  open  rupture  with 
France.  Tlie  directurs,  pressed  by  the  large 
paymcnu  in  England,  were  not  free  to  abandon 
their  syslvm :  and  all  possible  means  of  diverting 
the  manufactures  into  the  cocnp»ny't  investment 
were  still  anxiously  vou^it  and  pursued,  until  the 
difficulties  of  the  fuieii^n  companies  were  at  leugtli 
removed  by  the  natural  flow  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
company's  servants  into  £urop«  in  llie  manner 
which  will  be  staled  hereafter. 

But.  with  all  tliese  endeavoursof  the  presidency, 
the  investment  sunk  in  I7f)9,  nnO  they  were  even 
obliged  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  goods  (o  private 
merchants  in  the  company's  bonds,  bearing  in- 
tcren.  tl  was  plain,  that  this  course  of  business 
could  not  hold.  The  mannfacturcn  of  Bengal,  far 
from  being  generally  in  a  rondilion  lo  give  credit, 
have  always  reijuired  advances  to  be  made  to  them : 
MO  have  tiie  mfiohants  very  generally;  at  least, 
since  the  prevalence  of  the  English  power  in  India. 
It  was  necessary  thercrone,  and  so  the  presidency 
of  Calcutta  represented  the  mnller,  to  provide  bc- 
fore-b»nd  a  y«at'*  iidvance.  Ttiis  required  ineat 
efforts;  nnd  ihcy  were  made.  Nolwithstandin;;  tJie 
famine  in  IT70,which  wasted  Ikii^al  inainanner 
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dreadful  beyond  all  example,  the  iDvestment,  by  a 
variety  of  successive  expedients,  many  of  them  of  the 
moat  dangerous  nature  and  tendency,  wai  forcibly 
kept  up;  and  even  in  that  forced  and  unnatural 
state  it  gathered  strength  almost  every  year.  The 
debts  contracted  in  the  infancy  of  the  system  were 
gradually  reduced ;  and  the  advances  to  contractors 
and  manufacturers  were  regularlymade;  sothatthe 
goods  from  Bengal,  purchased  from  the  territorial 
revenues,  from  the  sale  of  European  goods,  and 
from  the  produce  of  the  monopolies,  for  the  four 
years,  which  ended  with  1780,  (when  the  invest- 
ment from  the  surplus  revenues  finally  closed,) 
were  never  less  than  a  million  sterling,  and  com- 
monly nearer  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  million  is  the  lowest  value  of  the  goods  sent 
to  Europe,  for  which  no  satisfoction  is  made.* 
RetQinancea  About  an  hundred  thousand  pounds 
fromBengai  a  year  is  also  remitted  from  Bengal, 
the  prestd^-  ^^  the  company's  account,  to  China  ; 
*^l*^  and  the  whole  of  the  product  of  that 

money  flows  into  the  direct  trade  from  China  to 
Europe.  Besides  this,  Bengal  sends  a  regular 
BQpply,  in  time  of  peace,  to  those  presidencies, 
which  are  unequal  to  their  own  establishment.  To 
Bombay  the  remittance  in  money,  bills,  or  goods, 
for  none  of  which  there  is  a  return,  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  at  a 
medium. 

Kiportsfrom  "^^  goods,  which  are  exported  from 
^taod  to  Europe  to  India,  consist  chiefly  of  mi- 
litary and  naval  stores,  of  clouiing  for 
troops,  and  of  other  objects  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Europeans  residing  there;  and,  excepting 
some  lead,  copper  utensils,  and  sheet  copper, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  commodities  of  little 
comparative  value,  no  sort  of  merchaDdise  is  sent 
from  England,  that  is  in  demand  for  the  wants  or 
desires  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
Btd  dftcti  of  When  an  account  is  taken  of  the 
lDT«UDeQt.  intercourse  (for  it  is  not  commerce) 
which  is  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  Eng- 
land, the  pernicious  effects  of  the  system  of  in- 
vestment from  Revenue  will  appear  in  the  strongest 
point  of  view.  In  that  view,  the  whole  exported 
produce  of  the  country  (so  far  as  the  company  is 
concerned)  is  not  exchanged  in  the  course  of 
barter;  but  is  taken  away  without  any  return  or 
payment  whatsoever.  In  a  commercial  light, 
therefore,  England  becomes  annually  bankrupt  to 
Bengal  to  the  amount  nearly  of  its  own  dealmg ; 
or  rather  the  country  has  suffered,  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  annual  plunder  of  iu  manufactures 
and  its  produce,  to  tne  value  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Foreign  com-  In  time  of  peace,  three  foreign  com- 
P*""^  panics  appear  at  first  sight  to  bring 
their  contribution  of  trade  to  the  supply  of  this 
continual  drain.  These  are  die  companies  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  But  when  the 
Conperjuences  object  IS  considered  more  nearly,  in- 
orthcirteide.    gtgad  of  relief,  these  companies,  who 

•  Tbe  sale,  to  the  amoant  of  about  one  hundred  thoutand 


from  their  want  of  authority  in  the  country  m^ 
seem  to  trade  upon  a  principle  merely  commercal, 
will  be  found  to  add  their  full  proportion  to  tk 
calamity  brought  upon  Bengal  by  the  deitnictiit 
system  of  the  ruling  power ;  because  the  grata 
part  of  the  capital  of  all  these  companies,  and  ur- 
haps  the  whole  capital  of  someof  them,afDl1uA■ 
ed,  exactly  as  the  British  is,  out  of  the  rerenoeirf 
the  country.     The  civil  and  military  serranlsif 
the  English  East  India  company  being  restriett 
in  drawing  bills  upon  Europe,  and  noneoftlw 
ever  making  or   proposing   an   establishment  ■ 
India,  a  very  great  part  of  their  fbrtunes,  well  ■ 
ill  gotten,  is  in  all  probability  thrown,  as  bala 
required,  into  the  cash  of  these  companies. 

In  all  other  countries  the  revenue,  followiDgAl 
natural  course  and  order  of  things,  arises  <Ht4 
their  commerce.  Here,  by  a  roiKhievous  turn- 
sion  of  that  order,  the  whole  foreign  maritime  tm^. 
whether  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  Danish,  in 
from  the  revenues ;  and  these  are  carried  oot 
the  country,  without  producing  any  thing  to  cc» 
pensate  so  heavy  a  loss. 

Your  committee  have  not  been  able  p(„.j(— 

to  discover  the  entire  value  of  the  in-  i«nteiiii»* 
vestment  made  by  foreign  companies.   "'*"'*■ 
But  as  the  investment  which  the  English 
India  company  derived  from  its  revenues,  and 
from  its  public  credit,  is  for  the  year  1783  to 
wholly  stopped,  it  has  been  proposed  to  print 
persons  to  make  a  subscription  for  an  investment 
their  own  account.   This  investment  is  to  be  eqr 
to  the  sum  of  £.800,000.    Another  loan  has  bi 
also  made  for  an  investment  on  the  compuf 
account  to  China  of  £.200,000.     This  mtkei  I 
million  ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  muchmM 
could  be  readily  had  for  bilk  upon  Europe.  N« 
as  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  whole  of  tlie  moM 
remitted  is  the  property  of  British  subjects,  (wi 
else  having  any  interest  in  remitting  to  Earap^ 
it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose,  that  a  very  great  pult 
if  not  the  whole,  of  what  may  find  its  way  inli 
this  new  channel,  is  not  newly  created  ;  but  od 
diverted  from  those  channels  m  which  it  foimoi 
ran,  that  is,  the  cash  of  the  foreign  trading  cos- 
panics. 

Besides   the   investment    made   in   ortbetfw 
goods  by  foreign  companies  from  the   ««'ttoQi» 
funds   of    British  subjects,  these   subjects  IM 
been  for  some  time  in  the  practice  of  sending  iBf 
great  sums  in  gold  and  silver  directly  to  China  01 
their  own  account.     In  a  memorial  presented  Is 
the  govemour-general  and  council,  in  March  1782, 
it  appears,  that  the  principal  money  lent  by  BribA 
subjects  to  one  company  of  merchants  in  China 
then  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  dollars,  about 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  tta- 
ling  ;  and  notthe  smallest  particle  of  niver  sent  to 
China  ever  returns  to  India.     It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  in  what  proportions  this  enormous  sua 
of  money  has  been  sent  from  Madras,  or  from 
Bengal,  but  it  equally  exhausts  a  country  beloi^ 


pounds  RnminllT,  of  the  export  bom  Qrcat  Brifadn,  od|U  to  be 
deducted  frou  tbis  million. 
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in^  xa  tliia  Lingdum.  wlictliet  it  comes  from  the 
nM  or  from  the  odier. 

NcvraW  But  that  ihe  ^iTntn««i  of  all  ihcBft 

JJJJ^Jl'*'  <l™ir>s.  »•"'  '!'«'''  cfl'cct*,  may  I/c  rcii- 
Wa'ainbrd  dered  more  viaible,  your  committee 
tow  nnsfid  Ui«ir  consideration  lu  llio  emuloyment 
gfllKMc  ptrlsof  the  Bencai  revenue,  whicli  arc  not 
Miployed  in  the  comimny's  own  invcstmcnta  for 
CkmA  Mid  for  Fjirope.  Wbat  is  uken  over  and 
tknwc  the  iBvcstment  (when  an  investment  can  be 
■Bde)froni  tbegrMnvteuui:,  citlier  for  ihecbar^c 
tt  rollcction,  or  for  civil  ami  military  cstabiiali- 
■enu,  is  in  time  of  peace  two  milliDnsat  the  icait. 
Fmm  the  portion  of  that  Mim,  vhioli  p>es  to  tbe 
■apfwit  of  civil  gorcmmcnt,  tlie  aalives  u<  almost 
vboil;  excluded,  ns  they  nre  from  tlic  pHnriiittl 
coUectioita  of  revenue.  With  very  few  exceptiuns, 
Itcy  sre  only  employed  as  Mnanta  and  ag^mls  to 
Rnopeans,  or  io  ibc  infcriour  tkpartnicnts  of  coU 
iMbon,  when  it  i*  absolutely  imposiible  to  proceed 
tlUp  without  tlipir  uuntance.  For  somo  time 
after  the  acquisition  of  Uw  territorial  revenue,  tlie 
iji„fr»„„  tf,  sum  of  four  hundred  aiid  twenty 
Mnfttfiteiv  UtDusand  pounds  a  year  was  paid, 
•^  according    to    the    stipulation    of   a 

ireaiy,  to  the  nabob  of  Bciig»l  for  die  support  of 
Ui  government.  Thh  ittm,  however  inconsider- 
lUt  compared  to  the  revenues  of  die  province,  yet 
KdBitnrtad  through  iIk  «ariou*  department*  of 
^^y  adflamiRrauoit,  «erred  in  some  deeftte  to  prc- 
wr*e  the  nMires  of  Uw  betlrr  M>rt,  particularly 
ikae  of  the  Maiiotnnlan  prDfcssioD,  from  being 
Merly  rvincd.  The  people  of  that  persuasion  not 
ininf  to  fcenerally  enf^cd  in  trade,  and  not  hiiv- 
mf  on  their  coDipiest  of  Iten^l  divested  ittc  an- 
cinrt  Gentt'i  ptopiielors  of  their  land?  of  iiih-rrit' 
MO*,  bad  lor  their  chief,  if  not  llieir  »olc,  Niippurt 
iW  ibuv  of  a  moderate  conqueror  in  all  othces 
a*B  and  military.  But  yourcommilLi^R  lini],  ihnt 
Am  KTTMintnent  was  of  a  sitorl  dunttion.  VV^ith- 
Ml  the  IcMt  regard  to  lite  Miibaitieocc  of  tliin  in- 
■ooMit  povplc.  or  to  the  faith  of  iIm  agreement 
M  vbirh  they  were  broup-bt  under  the  British 
.,  _  j^.  government,  tiiia  sum  waa  reduced  bv 
a  new  treaty  to  £.320,000 ;  and  «ooh 
after,  (apon  a  pri-tence  of  the  present  nabob'* 
Mmority.  and  a  temporary  KqtKstration  for  tliv 
iadufseof  his  dcbti,)  to  jCKiO.flOO:  but  whm 
hi  ■niTWd  at  his  majority,  and  uhen  the  d<-1)U 
■ara  pud,  the  setjiiestration  still  continual.  And, 
M  br  as  the  late  advices  may  be  undt:r»toad,  the 
■Howance  to  the  nabob  appears  still  to  stand  at 
ihendaad  sum  of  i.lfiO.iHXi. 

The  otiier  reuurcc  of  the  Mahome- 

dtnt,  aod  of  tlie  Gcntfts  of  certain  of 

■hi  hifbercftstfl.  was  the  army.    In  lliis  army,  nine 

IMba  of  which  consiM  of  natives,  no  native,  of 

■liUlvLi   drwriptton,  iiolda  any  rank  higher  than 

^ttttfm  tu&ttdur  cOmnuiadaHt,  that  b,  of  an  ofBtie.r 

hehnr  the  rank  of  an  £n;:lwh  subaltern,  who  is  ap. 

'to  each  emnpany  of  llie  natire  soldiery. 

Your  committee  here  woulil  be  un- 

^  derstixxl  lo  state  tlie  ordinary  c«tti- 

blbhinent,  for  ttwwar  may  have  madu 


some  alteration  :  all  the  bonoutable,  all  the 
lucrauve,  situations  of  (he  army,  all  thetuppltes 
and  contEaets.  of  whatever  species,  tliat  belong 
to  it,  arc  solely  in  ifie  hand*  of  tiitj  En^'Iisb  ; 
so  that  whatever  is  b<-yoiid  ilie  mere  .iiilwisi- 
enre  of  a  common  Kidtlier,  arid  «ome  of]ici-t»  of 
a  lower  rank,  together  with  the  immediate  ei- 
penrcs  of  tbc  £ii);lisb  ofHcen  at  tlicir  tabic,  is 
sooner  or  later,  in  one  shape  or  another,  sent  out 
of  the  country. 

Sitcii  W'Ti«  tbc  state  of  Bengal  even  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  before  the  whole  weight  of 
the  publick  charge  fell  upon  that  unhappy  coun- 
try for  the  support  of  other  paru  of  India,  which 
had  been  desolat<~-d  in  such  a  mtiniier  as  to 
contribute  little  or  nothing  lo  their  own  protec- 
tion. 

Your  committee  have  given  this  pDrnut  BiDti! 
siiort  comparative  account  of  the  ofmiif- 
elTects  of  the  maritime  trafiick  of  Denial  ivlicn  in 
its  riHlural  state,  and  us  it  has  stood  since  tlie  pre- 
valence of  tbc  »y»icm  of  ftn  investment  from 
the  rcii-enues.  But  before  the  formation  of  that 
syslcm.  Bengal  did  by  no  means  depend  for  its 
resources  on  iu  maritimo  commerce.  TIte  in- 
land trade,  from  whence  it  derived  a  very  irreal 
Buppty  of  silver  and  gold,  and  many  kinds  of  mer- 
ehantable  goods,  wa*  very  conwderable. — The 
hijfher  proviiicva  of  the  Mogul  empire  were  then 
populous  and  opulent,  and  intercourse  lo  an  ini- 
memiie  Huiuuut  was  oirried  on  between  them  and 
Ilen^l.  .\  •^■ui  trade  ilso  passed  iliro»e:h  liiese 
provmecs  from  all  the  countries  on  the  frontier  of 
Persia,  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  Tarlary.  ax 
well  as  fiom  Surat  and  Uaro«di  on  the  western 
siJe  of  India.  These  parts  opened  lo  Bengal  (t 
comniuniration  with  the  Fcisian  ^iilf  and  with  the 
Red  s^a,  and  thrnugli  them  ivilli  the  whole  Turk- 
ish, and  thf.  mariiitne  pnru  of  the  Porkian  empire, 
besides  the  commercial  iatcrcoiirac,  which  it  main- 
tained wjtl>  those  and  muny  otlicr  countries  through 
its  own  sca-porlfi. 

During  that  period  iho  remittances  to  the  Mo- 
^il'a  treasury  from  Uengal  were  never  very  large, 
at  least  for  any  considerable  time  ;  nor  very  re^- 
larty  sent;  and  Uie  imjKisitions  of  the  state  were 
suon  ivpaid  witli  intercut  through  the  medium  of  a 
hiiTative  commerce.  But  the  disorders  of  Persia, 
sincL*  the  dentil  of  Koult  KhLin,  have  wliullv  de- 
strnyi^'^  the  trad^-  of  llmt  cniintry;  and  the  trade 
to  Turkey,  by  Judda  and  Itussorali,  Ami  ilic  mult 
which  was  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  'oTu'itfy- 
the  best  branch  of  the  Indian  trade,  is  very  much 
diniioitlied.  The  fall  of  the  throne  of  the  Mogul 
cmporours  has  drawn  with  it  tJiat  of  the  trr^at 
maiU  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  utmost  confusion 
of  the  noTth-western  provinces  fullowed  this  revo- 
lution, which  was  not  absolutely  eotnpletc  until  it 
received  the  latt  hand  fmm  Great  Britain.  Still 
greater  calamities  have  fallen  upon  the  6ne  pro- 
vinces of  RohUcund  and  Oude,  and  on  the  eoun- 
Itiesof  Curah  and  Allahabad.  By  the  operations 
of  the  British  arms  and  influence,  they  are  in 
many  jdaeca  turned  to  mere  deserts,  orao  reduced 


I 


and  decayed  u  to   aSatd  very  Tew  tnutoritals,  or 
tneant  of  comoKrce, 

Kw^eT  tMdc  Such  U  llie  actual  condition  ortlie 
lAOMiniic.  trade  of  Ben^  tiiice  the  establitli- 
tnentof  the  Britith  power  there.  The  connnerce 
of  the  Citrnaiic,  as  far  as  itie  ciK|iinieii  of  yuur 
commklM  haw  ut«nd«l.  did  nol  n|i[)ear  witli  n 
bMter  aspKCt,  rvCTi  b«fore  the  tiivaxjoii  orHydvr 
Ali  KliJin,  and  ihc  conacqueat  dooUtion.  wliicb 
for  many  years  to  come  must  exclude  it  {com  any 
coiwiderable  part  of  tlic  tr^dine  system. 

It  appeors  on  the  examinaiioQ  of  an  tntcllisent 
pcrsoa  concerned  in  trade,  and  who  resided  at 
AlMclras  for  several  years,  that  on  hit  arrival  there, 
wliitfh  wntin  the  year  I7fi7,thatciiy  waainnfioiir- 
isliing  condition,  and  oo«  ofthe  lintt  mnrtii  in  India ; 
but  when  Jie  left  it  in  1779  there  was  little  or  no 
trade  rfnininintr.  and  but  one  vhip  belon];iii|^  to  the 
whole  ]ilnei>.  The  evidence  of  liiis  gentleman  pur- 
ports, tbnl  at  his  first  Eictguniatanrc  uith  the  Car- 
natic  it  was  a  udl  cultivated  and  populous  coun* 
tiy,  and  as  such  consumed  many  articles  of  mer- 
chandise;  that  at  liij  de|iariiirc  )ie  lefl  it  much 
circumscribed  in  trade,  greatly  in  the  decline  as 
to  population  and  culture,  and  niih  a  correspond- 
ent decay  of  the  territorial  rM-enue. 

Your  committee  find,  that  there  has  nUo  been 
from  Madnu  an  inveatrucol  on  tlie  company's 
acoouni,  taking  one  year  tvith  another,  very 
nearly  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
eOects,  lis  that  from  Bea)nil :  and  they  lliink  it  is 
highly  probable,  tliat.  bcudcs  tlie  lai^  sums  re- 
mitted directly  from  Madras  to  China,  there  has 
likewise  been  a  great  deal  on  a  private  account. 
for  that  and  other  countricit.  invented  in  the  cash 
of  foreign  and  European  poirere  trading  on  the 
coast  of  Cornmniidel.  But  y'>ur  commtltec  liarc 
not  extended  their  enquiries  relative  lu  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  countries  dependent  on  Madras  so 
&r  »s  tl)ey  have  done  with  regard  to  Bengal. 
They  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  condi- 
tion is  rather  woiae;  but  if  the  houtc  re<|airea  a 
more  minute  examinalion  of  this  important  sub- 
JMl.  your  eommrttee  ia  willinip  to  enter  into  it 
without  delay. 


IU.-KPratrr  OF  THE  RFVK^tTK  INTByTHKNT  ON  Tilt 

HrritEaTn,  jovt  conimiilce  has  considered  (his 
■ysirm  nf  revenue  investmenl,  «iilKtiiiitfd  in  the 
place  of  a  commercial  link  b-_-tuccu  India  and 
Europe,  so  far  as  it  aRecta  India  only  :  tlicy  are 
now  to  consider  it  as  it  affects  tlie  company.  So 
lon^  Its  that  corporation  continued  lo  receive  a 
VMl  ifiiantity  of  mcrch,inlablc  pMds  without  any 
diabursenteni  for  the  purchase,  so  li>n:;  it  \xin- 
■eased  when-wiibal  to  continue  a  dividend  lo  pay 
debts,  and  to  contribnlo  lo  Ihe  stal^.  But  it 
must  lidve  been  always  evident  to  considerate  (x-r- 
Bons,  ihul  this  vast  extraction  of  wealth  frain  a 
country,  lessening  in  its  reaources  in  prnpnrlion  to 
the  encreaso  of  ita  hurllien*,  wfis  net  calculated 


for  a  very  long  duration.     For  a  while  the  eom~ 
panv's  servaaU  kept  up  this  investmenl, 
iruproving  cnmmcroc,   mBnufacturei^,  or  tt 

ture,  but  by  forcibly  raising  the  l.-ind-renta 

principles  and  in  the  rnanner  hereafter  to  be 
scribed.     When  ihcM:  extortions  disappointed, 
threatened  to  disappoint,  experlalion,  in  order' 
purvey  for  the  avarice  which  raged  in  Englati 
they  soiifrhe  for  expedienu  in  breaches  of  all 
ogreeiiieats,  by  which  tbey  were  bound   by  ai 
payment  lo  the  country  powers,  and  in  excitJi 
dialtirbanees  amnn^  all  the  neighbouring  pn 
Sliiiiuhktin^  Uicit  ambition,  and  fomenting 
mutiiul  unimcwitics.  they  sold  to  them  recipr 
tl^ir  commun  servitude  and  ruin. 

The  govcmour-ceneral ,  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
couneil,  tell  tJie  directors,  "  that  tlie  supply 
"  the  investment  has  arisen  from  casual  and  . 
"  traonlinary  resources,  which  they  could 
"  expect  iilwayt  to  command."  In  an  earlier 
nule  he  expreasci  himself  still  more  distinctly:  I 
says.  "  If  the  internal  resources  ofu  state  foil  it,  i 
"  arc  not  equal  to  its  ociMfiono/ wants,  whence ' 
"  it  obtain  immediate  relief  but  from  extt 
"  means?"  Indeed,  the  investment  has  not 
for  any  long  time  the  natural  product  of  tJw 
venue  of  Bengal :  when  by  tlic  vast  char^,  and 
the  ill  returuof  anevil  polilictil  and  military  Iraffici 
and  by  a  prodigal  encreaseof  est.ibliKhments.i 
a  profuse  conduct  in  distributing:  agencies  and 
Itacls.  llicT  found  themselves  under  difficul 
instead  of  being  cured  of  llicir  immoral  and 
politick  delusion,  they  plunged  deeper  into  it. ! 
were  drawn  from  expedient  to  expedient  for 
supply  of  the  inveMiiieiiC  into  that  endless  cb« 
of  wars,  which  this  house,  by  its  resolutions, 
GO  Justly  condemned.  Ai  home  lliese  measar 
were  sometimes  couii tenon ccd,  someiitaea  wia 
at,  sometimes  censured,  but  always  with  an 
ceptanee  of  whatever  proKt  they  atiorded. 

At  length  the  funds  for  the  investment,  ani 
these  wars  toother,  coutd  no  longer  he  supp 
In  the  year  1778,  the  provision  for  the  invert 
from  the  revenues,  and  from  the  nM>nopolic«,  i 
very  higli.      It  was  estimated   at  a  million 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  of  this  itapp 
that  a  ^at  deal  was  realited.     But  this  wax 
hig-h  finod-tidc  of  the  iiire^tment ;  for  in  that ' 
ihty  announce  it*  proluble  decline ;  and  ihali 
extensive  supplies  could  not  be  continufHl, 
advancea  to  Ins  bonrd  of  trade  became  less  pui 
tual,  and  many  disputes  arose  about  the  tin 
making  (hem.     However,  knowing  that  nil 
cre<lit  at  home  defwiidt'd  on  llic  inve«iment,  or  ut 
an  opinion  of  its  majjniiude,  whilst  tliev  repeat  lli 
warning  of  a  probable  delicicncy,  and  that  tl 
"  finances  bore  an  unfavourable  aspect,"  in 
year  177^1  ihey  rate  the  invesimeni  still  hid 
Bnt  iheir  pnymenu  becoming  itts  and  less  i 
and  (lie  war  carrying  away  nil  lhesuppltes,ai] 
Mr.  Hnstingi.  in  DecemJar  JTi^o,  deiiooneet 
teneeofapproacliingdicsoliitioB(otbistr!lem,ati 
tell*  the  directors,  that  "  He  bore  too'hi-h  « 
"  spect  for  itieir  characters  lo  trem  llicm  %<ith  tl 
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tent  of  z  preparatory  and  gradual  intro- 
,10  an  unplcasiug  report.  Tlittl  it  is  tfie 
^tantial  mrormalion  he  shall  have  (o 
;tn  that  letter."  In  r^nfidence  tJjere- 
Sir  fortitude,  he  tells  them  without  cen- 
pt  liKtt  will  he  %  necessity  of  niakiii°; 
peduclion.or  jiowibly  a  Mai sutpcnsion, 
)  iDveMmenti — that  they  hiid  alrcHdy 
iaecd  to  borrow  near  f  .71)0.000.  This 
I  (tays  he)  cannot  last ;  it  muHt  cease 
RatD  perkxl,  and  that  perhupi  not  fur 

Bol  tniKUkcn  in  his  pro^oetick.  Loans 
fm^  the  re^lar  resource  for  rotrievin^ 
■lent,  whose  ruin  was  inevitable,  the 
|bl8d  lti«  boarduftrsd^,  in  April  I7H1, 
Btifleuea  fer  governm^ nl  bonds  at  eicht 
'^intcrtst  for  about  £.6SO,000.  the 
l-was  fixed  at  £.900,000. 
kr  another  alarming  system  appearwl. 
Ibonds  overloaded  the  market :  those, 
been  fbmieily  inaed,  were  at  a  disruuni: 

rf  trade  was  obli^  to  advanc*-,  tht-re. 

Ill  moK  than  utual  to  thr  contractors. 

i  to  ntitfy  that  description  of  dealers. 

le,  who  bought  on  a^ncy,  were  limited 

fof  mutual  advants^  ;  and  the  bonds 
issue  Tallin;;  from  three  to  eight,  nine, 
|r  cent,  discount,  the  agents  were  unable 
in  ttte  usual  prices.     Aceorclingly  adia- 

Silled  on  such  tornts  as  eould  be  made ; 
Iscount,  and  that  at  two  places  only, 
r percent. ;  which,  with  tli«  inletcntun 
ImiikIc  (besides  the  earlier  advance)  at 
inrlve  per  ci-nt.  additional  charts  upon 
I  II  waft  evident,  that  as  llie  investment, 
ftKiRg  supported  by  ihc  revenues,  was 
K  fall  of  their  creilil,  KO  the  n?t  reve- 
jlimmished  by  the  daily  act'umiilal ion  of 
(BccrMiiig  on  account  of  the  investment. 
I'doiie  to  alleviate  one  cumplaint  thus 
r  the  other,  and  itt  length  proving  per- 
Pub,  this  trade  on  bonds  likewise  came 

Uniltee  has  reason  to  think,  that  (he 
since  that  time  sunk  to  a  discount  murfi 
I  than  what  is  now  stated.  The  board 
lly  denoraioatcs  their  resource  fur  that 
linkiDi?  credit  of  a  paper  currency,  la- 
Ihun  the  uncommon  scarrityor*|M'picH, 
advantat^  warccly  niTmount.'iblc." 
ihcy  laluc  llietnselves  "  on  havinf^ 
oateasible  provision,  at  leant  for  chat 
For  1783  nothing  appears  even 

lure  a  total  rerolulion  ensued  of  the 

inaty  nature,  and    to   which   your 

mh  to  odl  the  piirticnlar  attention  of 

For   the   council  gcDeral,   in   their 

Sill  of  April  1782.  after  stalinR.  thai 

t^ipointed  ill  iWir  expecutions,  (how 

doeaoot  appear,)  "  thought,  tliat  they 

kbit  10  Bparc  a  sum  to  tlic  boanl  of 

ley  tell  ibe  court  of  director*.  "  that 

c 


"  tliey  had  adopted  a  neto  nidtliod  of  k(?eping  up 
"the  investment  by  private  fiiibscribcrB  lor  eighty 
"  lacks  of  rupees,  which  will  find  cnrtfoeafoi  iheir 
"  thipx  on  the  usual  terms  of  privilege  at  (A*  risk 
*'  of  Ike  indifitlualit  .*  and  is  to  be  repaid  to  litem 
"  acofr^iing  tathf  produce  of  the  satei  in  Eitif  (and." 
And  they  ttJl  the  directors,  that  "  a  copy  of  tlis^ 
"  plan  inuStos  a  number  in  their  separate  dtspatclics 
"over  land." 

It  is  impossible,  in  reporting'  this  revolution  to 
the  house,  to  avoid  remaiking  witti  what  fidelity 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  ronncil  have  adheni]  to  the 
mode  of  transmitting  iheir  accounts,  which  yonr 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  mnrk  and  ccn&ure 
ill  their  first  report.  Its  pernicious  tendencv  is 
there  fully  set  forth.  They  were  peeuliarW  called  . 
on  for  a  most  accurate  state  of  their  sfiairs,  in  order ' 
lo  explain  the  nercaailv  of  having  rccounc  tn  siirh 
a  scheme,  as  well  as  for  a  fulland  correct  account 
of  the  scheme  iiselF.  Hut  iliey  send  only  the  aliovc 
short  minute  by  one  diepatch  over  land,  wljtl»t  the 
cojiy  of  the  plan  ii.ii-lf,  on  wliicli  the  directors  tnust 
fortn  their  jiidgmifni,  is  sent  separately  in  another 
djapiiich  over  land,  which  has  never  arrived.  A 
third  dispatch,  which  also  contained  the  plan,  wu 
sent  by  a  !N.'a- conveyance,  and  arrived  lale.  The 
director*  have,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  ordered 
by  a  strict  injunction,  that  they  should spnd  dupU- 
catct  of  all  their  dispatches  by  tvery  ship.  The 
spirit  of  this  rule,  perhaps,  ought  lo  extend  to  every 
mode  of  conveyance.  In  this  case,  so  far  from 
sending  a  duplicate,  they  do  not  send  even  one  per- 
fect account.  They  announce  a  plan  by  one  con- 
veyance, and  they  send  it  by  anotfier  conveyance, 
with  other  delays  and  other  risks. 

.At  length,  at  ni^arly  four  months  distance,  the 
plan  hii«  been  receivt:d;  mid  appears  lo  be  sub- 
sianiiany  that  which  had  been  announced,  but 
devdopint;  in  the  partiirulars  many  new  eircum- 
ilunccs  of  tbu  greatest  importance.  By  tliis  plnn 
it  appears,  that  the  subscription,  even  in  idea  or 
pretence,  is  not  for  the  uw  of  the  company  :  but 
tli^t  the  s<i bseribfirs  are  united  into  a  sort  of  so- 
ciety for  the  remittms  ihair  private  fortunes ;  the 
g^ooda  indeed  arc  said  to  he  shipped  on  the  com- 
pany'i  accotint.  and  tliey  are  directed  to  be  sold 
on  the  same  account,  and  at  the  usual  periods  of 
sale :  but,  after  the  payment  of  duliot,  aad  such 
other  alliiwauces  as  tliey  choose  to  malic,  in  the 
I  Ith  anielft  ihey  provide  •■  that  the  remainder  of 
'■  (Ac  ialcs  ihail  rnert  tc  the  sufiscribert,  and 
"  be  declaR'd  to  bf  their  prupcrly,  and  divided 
"  in  proportion  to  thrir  rcs|i<'rtive  shnreA."  The 
compensation,  which  iticy  allow  in  this  plan  to 
their  masters  for  their  Vrolterage.  if,  that  if  {aft« 
deducting  all  the  chargiM,  which  they  impose) 
"  the  amount  of  the  sales  thontd  be  fnund  to  ex- 
"  eeed  two  shillings  and  twopeno!  for  the  current 
"  rupee  of  tlte  invoice  account,  it  shall  be  taken 
hy  the  company."  For  the  manngcment  of  tliia 
concern  in  Bengal  they  choose  commission  era  by 
their  own  authority.  By  the  same  authority  they 
forcn  ihcm  into  n  body ;  tliey  puL  them  under  rulea 
and  rcgiitalions ;  and  ihey  en»[>ower  them  also  to 
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make  re^Utions  of  llwir  owa.  TWv  irmk^  b* 
the  like  autbontr,  tbe  (latie».  lo  vUck  all  pirm 
traJe  U  subject ;  and  tbey  dmse  ifce  «taie  awt- 
cem  with  seren  per  cent,  to  be  pud  bom  tke  ■« 
produce  of  tbe  Miles  in  En^Uad,  as  s  irrnMpfn 
lo  the  commiwioners ;  for  thii  ibc  aimmiammKn 
contiact  to  bear  all  tbe  charges  oa  the  ecodi  to  the 
time  of  shipptD^. 

The  serraats  having  r<»med  this  plan  of  tnde. 
and  a  Dew  coramssioii  for  the  coadact  of  k.  on 
their  private  account. — it  is  a  muter  of  considen- 
tion  to  know  who  the  comnustioiMn  are.  Tkr 
turn  oot  to  be  tbe  three  senior  servants  of  the  cam- 
pany's  board  of  trade,  who  choose  to  take  apoa 
ihera  to  be  the  factora  of  othen  for  lai^  c»ol«- 
mente,  whilst  ther  recerre  salaries  of  two  tht—.! 
pounds,  and  fifteen  handred  poondsr  a  vear  fraoi 
the  company.  As  the  company  hare  do  other 
fund  than  the  new  inrestmeot,  (nm  wbeoce  tber 
are  to  be  paid  for  the  caie  of  their  serranis*  pco- 
pertT,  this  commiHioa  and  thoae  aalahes  being  to 
take  place  of  tbeir  brokerage,  tbey  in  eflect  tCB~ 
der  it  very  difEcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  then  to 
derive  advantage  rrom  their  new  occwpatioa. 

As  to  the  benefit  of  this  plam :  besiocs  pnreat- 
iog  the  loss,  which  must  happen  from  tbe  com- 
pany's ships  returning  empty  to  Europe,  and  tbe 
stopping  of  all  trade  between  India  and  England, 
tbe  authors  of  it  sUte.  that  it  will  "  opra  a  mtw 
"  chammel  of  remittance,  and  abolish  the  practice. 
"  by  precludinglbeitecessiiT,  of  remitting  ^mfe 
"  fi/Ttttmta  by  forciym  bottoms  .-  and  that  it  mav 
"  lead  to  iome  permaxent  mode  for  remittance  of 
"  private  fortunes,  and  of  combining  it  with  the 
"  r<^Ur  prortsion  of  tbe  company's  investment. 
"  That  it  will  yield  tome  profit  to  tbe  company 
"  without  risk ;  and  the  national  gain  wfll  be  the 
"  same  as  upon  the  regular  trade." 

A*  to  the  combination  of  this  mode  of  remit- 
Unce  with  the  company's  investment,  nothing  can 
\^  affirmed  concerning  it  until  some  satisfactory 
axMirance  can  be  held  out,  that  such  an  invest- 
rMnt  can  ever  be  realized.  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
iCmtlemeo  of  the  coancH  have  not  afforded  any 
ground  for  snch  an  expectation.  That  tbe  Indian 
tra<le  may  become  a  permanent  vehicle  of  the  pri- 
vat*  frirtnnea  of  the  company's  servants  is  very 
\ifi\n\>\t ;  that  is,  as  permanent  as  the  means  of 
v:'|iiirin^  fortunes  in  India ;  but  that  tome  pro/It 
will  accrue  to  the  company  is  absolutely  impos- 

*  ^.VTUIATE  or  rbc  Sale  Amount  ami  net  ProtMds  In  En^UKt. 
'■I  (he  Cvvoi!!  to  be  Mni  ftotn  BnmL  Kmcable  (o  tbe 
Hm,  ntxirtd  by  Letter  dated  tbe  8th  April  nn. 

Tlii«  ralnlUwniDppniies  tbe  W  lack  inTrstmenti  wilt  be  equal 
lotlK  tonnage  of  Ave  ihi  pa. 

'  1     '    FrriRht     . 
<1 


«n,ooo 
S  (»T  rent.  'latyi,.-„ 

room  lit-    -    -  !**«• 

J*  -  "'mmiHlonl^  _, , 

on  tm*,!SOO      m-"" 


I.  Bv  wle  aiDoantof J       t, 
piece  foodi  and  i  l,300jni 
raw  lilk    ■    -    i 


DiKount  61  pet] 
cenL  aUbwedV 
tbe  tMfcn        J 


S4,aw 


(A 


Bilmce 


£.e\X3tS 

-    901,181 


<.I,3IUD0 


<i.ua,a» 


Ale-  The  eoipmiy  aic  to  bear  all 
atfwaids,  aad  a  very  great  part  of 
and  Atw  (»ly  covpeiiaation  is 
OH  the  nle  of  other  peo] 
IW  BaboB  w3l  wodoabledly  antid  giei 
detriment,  which  woald  be  the  inev; 
sa(|aeacc  of  the  total  ccwatioo  of  the 
BoigaL.  aitd  the  ships  letnming  witboi 
B«t  if  this  umporarr  expedient  shot 
proved  iato  a  syMcm.  bo  occasional  adi 
be  derived  bom  it  woold  be  sufficient 
the  BachH6  of  findiog  a  great  parliami 
poratitKi  tamed  into  a  vdude  for  re 
Eagland  the  private  fortanes  of  those, 
benefit  the  territorial  [wcmom  in  In 
cAct  aad  sabataaoe,  imder  this  proj 
Joir/yheU. 

Bv  this  extnotdioaiy  stdieme  tbe  c 
totally  overtamed,  aad  all  ita  relatioiu 
From  being  a  body  eOBccmed  in  trad 
f>«a  accoaut.  and  nnploying  their  » 
factors,  ihe  servants  hav«  at  one  stroke 
whole  trade  into  their  own  hands,  on 
capital  of  £.800.000,  at  their  own  risk 
company  are  become  agents  and  fiiclon 
to  sell  by  rommisBioD  ticir  goods  for  tl 

To  enable  vour  committee  to  form  s 
ment  upon  the  profit,  which  may  acci 
company  from  its  new  relation  and  em 
they  directed,  that  an  estimate  should  b 
the  piobabte  proceeds  of  ao  investment 
on  tne  principles  of  that  intended  to  be  r 
I7$3.  By  this  estimate,*  which  is  su 
appears  to'  your  conmiittiee,  that  so  far 
stttpliu  pn>fit  from  this  transaction,  tl 
adventurers  themselves,  instead  oi  realizi 
the  rapee,  (tbe  starxlard  they  fix  for  1 
mcnt.)  will  not  receive  tbe  li.  9d.  wl 
utmost  value  in  silver  at  tbe  mint ;  not 
above  Is.  5d.  With  this  certain  loss  b 
eyes,  it  is  impossible  thai  they  can  eve 
their  subscription,  aniess,  by  managem 
themselves,  they  sbcmld  be  able  to  p 
goods  for  their  own  account,  upon  o 
than  those  on  which  tbey  purchased 
their  masters,  or  unless  they  have  for 
of  the  company,  on  tbeir  hands,  a  t 
proods.  which  tbey  cannot  otherwise 
This  latter  case  is  not  very  improbable 
proposing  to  send  ten  sixteenths  of  the 

>  I.  Tbe  !<ale  amciiDt  H  mtajKitti  an  m  aren^ 
the  tWTi  liif<  Iran'  imponi. 

k  3.  The  riiMixn  i*  computed  oo  md  aTera^e  of  i 
on  [Here  cnods  and  law  nlk  oT  taid  impofts,  add 
impoMa 

<\  Tbe  ships  r«ng  odI  oT  this  seana  {1781) 
■bcm  inrestmenl  is  expected  to  be  sent  bomc.  a 
f.4T.^.  ptrlcn.  fodhebomeinTdcaT^;  tbi«cha. 
X3V9IS  each  ship;  Ihe  additional  waces  to  th«  n 
eofnpanT  par,  and  a  very  small  charge  tor  demni 
crease  the  DeiGbi.  tc  lo  J  40,000  per  ihipt  agree 
enimate. 

4  -L  The  dgty  of  5  per  rent,  is  cbamd  hj  the  n 
rnai  tale  amonnt  oT  all  priTale  Itade  licensed  to  h 
India  1  ttke  amouDi  of  tlus  duly  is  (he  only  tieMfk 
are  likely  to  rrceire  from  tbe  snbacTipUon  inTcatw 

*  3.  This  charm  ■*  Hkeirtse  made  on  private  tn 
it  lilile  (ir  »ny  thtia)  okore  than  the  leal  eipenct 
are  at  on  account  oTtbe  same  i  Ihentore  no  benefll 
arite  to  the  ci^mpany  from  it  on  tbe  mleof  tbesafc 

I S.  This  Is  tbe  sum,  which  will  probably  be  realit 
and  is  aalj  equal  to  ti.  M.  per  tupee,  on  (he  BO  ImI 
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enl  in  tilk  :  nkkJi,  as  will  1>e  seen  i](>reaAer. 
ittipan;r  '>*■  prohiluted  to  be  sent  or  tbeir 
M,  a«  a  diHUTiuitageoua  artick.  Natbini;, 
W  aerranu  being  ovcrlondoii.  run  r»tionully 
nl  for  ihcit  choiw  of  so  gieai  a  [importion 
dubioufl  &  commodity. 
I  the  lUlc  mxdc  by  two  report*  of  a  comniit- 
rUie  general  court  in  I '$'2,  lb<rir  tilTairs  were 
tlicn  nrdiicod  to  a  low  (?bb.  Bui  iiiidor  tlii? 
ig«Tnent  announced  by  Mr.  Uaslint,'3  and  liia 
osueS,  it  docs  not  appear,  aficr  tlib  perJCHl  of 
emanta'  inreslment.  from  what  fiinil  the  pro- 
on  are  to  make  any  dividend  nt  all.  Tho 
CU  of  die  fal«.  tiom  whence  tbe  dividend  is 
•m,  are  aaitticir  good» :  tlit-y  M;uiil  uccount- 

10  other*  for  tlie  whole  ptwbablo  |irt>duce. 
stale  nf  the  company's  commerce  will  tf^re- 
become  an  object  ol'  ecrioiis  consideration  ; 
i&ir.  ax  yotir  commlltec  apprcbrnds,  of  xk 
b  difficulty  as  ever  tried  the  facultiea  of  ilii« 
•■  For  on  the  one  hand  it  is  plain,  that  the 
UD  of  providing;  the.  rompntiy'a  import  into 
ipc,  resting  almost  wholly  oti  an  itiv^stmetit 
I  iu  territorial  reveniii!*,  ^las  failed  :  (liih[i]> 
HMitiaiiaDcv  it  was  supported  on  principles 
I  to  the  prosperity  uf  ttial  country.  On  the 
Bbaad.  if  the  tiominiil  commerce  of  the  com- 
i  it  tuSerrd  lo  be  carried  on  for  the  accounC 
(k  tenants  abroad,  by  investinc:  Die  eniLilu- 
■to  nadc  in  their  stations,  these  emuhinients 
'tlMnlbrc  mclutivelv  authomed,  and  tvith  them 

jncticeft  from  whtcb  llicy  accrue.  All  par- 
telarT  attempts  to  reform  this  rtvMcm  will  be 
Undictory  to  its  instiiulioii.  If,  fur  iniiance, 
thmdred  thounnd  pounds  ftierlJnf'  nnnnally 
pCMMUT  for  tbis  kind  of  investment,  any  rc- 
■Sn,  which  may  prevent  tlie  acfinisilion  of 
Imb,  operntct  against  the  investment,  whieh 
bend  piropoeed  by  tJic  plan. 
Jntliitncw  echcmc,  (which  i»  neither  calcu- 

tbr  a  future  security,  ntir  for  a  present  rt-Ucf 
company,)  it  is  not  visible  in  uhnt  mnnl1l^r 
I.Mllsmenlfl  in  India  can  he  nX  nil  upheld. 
Innllemeti  in  employmcnia  abrond  call  for 
Mole  produce  of  the  year's  investment  from 
pi;  hilt  for  llie  p.nyment  of  tbe  counter- 
riment  ftmn  Europe,  which  is  for  tbe  far 
ler  part  sent  out  for  the  support  of  their 
Br.  no  pntviiion  at  all  it  made  :  they  Jtave 
iC  leeiiis,  agreed  that  it  fihould  be  charged 
Kir  tccoiint,  or  that  any  deduction  should  be 
t  fiir  it  from  the  procltioe  of  their  tales  in 
lenliall-slreet.  Mow  far  lueh  a  ccheme  is 
stable  to  tlie  total  «u>petiiion  of  trudc,  your 
mttee  cannot  poaitivfdy  delcnitinc.  In  all 
hooi  extraordinary  ex|H.>dicnts  were  neces> 
;  bat  the  causes,  which  induced  this  neces- 
Oiifbt  to  be  more  fully  <-ii<|nired  into;  for  the 
Utp'm  »  scries  of  conduct  may  be  justifinhle 
I  principles  that  supporse  great  blame  in  those 
h  pmrflrled  iL 

wr  your  committee  had  made  the  foregoing 
rratioos  upon  tlie  plan  of  Mr,  Hastinc^  and 
oikapna,tranin)ilt(>d  to  the  court  of  directors, 
c  2 


an  extract  of  the  Madras  consultations  was  a 
few  days  ago  laid  before  ua.  This  extract  coh- 
liiiiis  a  letter  from  the  go vcruour- general  and 
cfiuiicil  of  Beiignl  lo  the  prc-sideucy  of  Fort  Saint- 
Gcoige,  which  iiflords  n  very  striking:,  though  lo 
your  committee  by  no  meana  an  unexpected,  pic- 
ture of  the  instability  uf  thvtr  opinions  and  con- 
duct. On  the  Sth  of  April  the  servants  Iiad  regu- 
larly formed  and  difrcKtcd  the  ubuvc-mcn tinned 
plan,  which  was  to  form  the  bofis  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes,  and  to  furnish  llic  sole 
means  of  the  commercia]  existence  of  their  mas- 
IOT«.  Before  the  lOth  of  the  following  May, 
wlircb  is  Uic  date  of  their  letter  to  Madras,  they 
inform  Loui  Macartney,  ihat  iliey  hiid  funda- 
menlally  aliered  the  whole  scheme.  "  Inslead 
"  (*ay  they)  of  allowing  the  subseribcts  to  leuin 
' '  an  interest  in  the  jfoods.  tJiey  arc  to  be  provided 
"  entirely  on  account  of  the  company,  and  trans- 
"  ported  al  their  risk  ;  and  the  subscribers,  in- 
"  stead  of  receivinc;  certifiestea  payable  out  of  the 
■'  protjiiee  of  the  sales  in  Kuroi>e,aretobe^janted 
"  receipts  on  the  payment  of  their  advances, 
"  hearing  nn  intcTOitt  of  eij^ht  per  cent,  per  nn- 
"  num,  until  exchanged  for  drausrhts  on  the  court 
"  of  directors,  payable  365  duy-i  after  sight,  at 
"the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  current  rupee; 
"  which  drauchla  shnll  be  gmntcd  in  the  proper 
"  time,  of  .'!-S[hs  of  the  amount  fiiibscribcd  on  the 
"  .31st  of  Derembcr  next;  and  tlic  retnaintng 
■■  .^-8tha  on  the  31si  of  Ueeember  1783." 

The  plan  of  April  diwesta  the  company  of  all 
properly  in  Bengal  goodK  transpurletl  to  Europe; 
but  in  recompense  tliey  are  fiwd  from  all  the  risk 
and  exjvence  ;  they  an*  not  loaded  with  inlcrcst; 
and  they  are  not  embarrassed  witJi  bills.  The 
plan  of  May  reinstnlcs  them  in  their  old  relation  ; 
h«]t  in  return  their  revenues  in  Bengal  are  ehargied 
with  an  interest  of  eichi  ner  cent,  on  the  sum 
Mibscribed,  nniil  bills  tihall  be  drawn.  They  arc 
ntadt^  proprietor*  of  cargoes,  pun^hased  under  tlic 
ilinadvjiiiiige  of  thnt  interest  ar  ilicir  nwn  liniard. 
They  arc  siibj^ctc-d  to  all  losses;  and  they  nre 
involved  in  Europe  for  payments  of  bim  to  the 
(imount  of  eighty  lacks  of  rupees,  at  two  ^hillings 
the  rupee,  that  is,  in  bills  for  eight  hutidnfl  ihou- 
sand  pounds  sterling.  It  is  probably  on  account 
of  the  previous  interest  of  rtgiit  per  cent,  that  the 
value  of  the  rujiee  on  this  scheme  is  reduced. 
Mr.  Ila!tlin(;:sand  his  colleagues  announce  to  Lord 
Macartney  no  other  tlian  the  forc|roing  alteration 
in  their  plan. 

It  is  (liitcoumjrin^  lo  attempt  any  sort  of  obser- 
vation on  plans  thus  shifting  their  principle,  whilst 
their  merits  are  under  examination,  The  judgment 
Ibrmed  on  the  scheme  of  April  has  nothing:  lo  do 
with  the  project  of  May.  Your  committee  has  not 
suppressed  any  part  of  the  lefli^ctions,  which  oc- 
curred to  them,  on  the  former  of  tllt;^e  pl,in.-< ;  first, 
because  the  company  knows  of  no  other  by  any 
regular  transmissions ;  secondly,  iK'cniiKC  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  before  the  expiration  of  June 
the  go vcrnour- general  and  council  may  not  revert 
to  the  plan  of  April.     They  speak  of  tliat  plan  as 
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that  Its  merits  should  be  discussed 
tnonied  men  ;  that  it  should  be  adopte 
and  ofHcially  ready  for  transmission  tt 
twelve  or  thirteen  days.  In  this  perpi 
and  of  transmission,  the  court  of  di 
have  made  an  arrangement  of  their  aJ 
ground-work  ofthe  first  scheme,  which  \ 
and  authentically  conveyed  to  tbem. 
mental  alteration  of  that  plan  in  Indi 
quire  another  of  a  very  ditierent  kind  ii 
which  the  arrangements  taken  in  con: 
the  first  might  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im 
execute.  What  must  add  to  the  confu! 
the  alteration  has  not  the  regular  and  off 
rity  of  the  original  plan,  and  may  be  p 
indicate  with  certainty  nothing  more  tli 
business  is  ai/airt  afloat,  and  that  no 
finally  determined  on.  Thus  the  com) 
without  any  fixed  data,  upon  which  the; 
a  rational  disposition  oftneir  alfairs. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  principles  and  e 
the  company's  trade  have  been  so  comj 
riipted  by  turning  it  into  a  vehicle  for  tri 
whenever  circumstances  require  it  to  b 
again  upon  a  bottom  truly  commercial, 
tiling  but  confusion  and  disasters  can  b 
as  the  first  results.     Even  before  the  aci 
the  territorial  revenues,  the  system  of 
pany's  commerce  was  not  formed  upon 
the  most  favourable  to  its  prosperity :  foi 
the  one  hand,  that  body  received  enco 
by  royal  and  parliamentary  charters,  w; 
with  several  ample  privileges,  and  even 
legation  of  the  most  essential  prerogat 
Crown ;  on  the  other,  its  commerce  wa 
with  an  invidious  jealousy,  as  a  species 
dangerous  to  the  national  interests.     In 
with  regard  to  tlie  company's  imports, 
a  total  prohibition  from  domcstick  use  o 
considerable  anicles  of  their  trade :  llu 
silk  stutTs,  and  stained  and  painted  colt 
British  market  was  in  a  great  measure  1 
to  the  British  trader.    Whatever  advant: 
arise  to  the  general  trading  interests  of 
tkiui   bv  this  restraint,  its  East  India   ii 
undoubtedly  injured  by  it.     Tlie  compa 
and  has  l>een  from  a  lery  early  periotl. 
furnish  the  onlnance  with  a  quantity  o 
Ht  a  certain  price,  without  any  referer 
st^mdanl  of  the  markets  either  of  pure 
sail'.     With  resrard  to  their  export,  the; 
also  under  ditliculiies  upon  very  mistake 
for  they  wore  obliged  to  export  annually 
prti|H>rtion  of  British  manufactures,  evi 
they  should  find  for  them  in  India  none 
unprDfituble  want.     This  compulsory  ex[ 
o|N>rati\  and  in  some  instances  has  oper 
manner  more  grievous  than  a  tax  to  the  ; 
the  liiss  in  trade.     For  the  payment  of  a 
geiu<ral  divided  in  unet^ual  portions  bet 
vender  and  consumer,  the  largest  part  fal 
the  latter.     In  the  case  before  us  the 
be  as  a  tle.ul  charge  oti  the  trading;  capi 
i-.'!i!pLiny. 


ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 


S|Mnl  of  k11  thf^sc  rc^iniliktions  nalitnilly 
xl  to  wexk<.-n,  in  the  v(*Ty  urii^innl  ruiivliliition 
i  company,  (lip  mnin  (.prmK  "f  f^w  ooiiinif^rcial 
lioc,  (Ar  principles  ofprtyjit  and  loss.  And  llic 
liief  arninp;  from  an  ioiiltcniLon  to  those  prin- 
%  has  coD&tantly  encreas^d  vltli  tlio  uncrL'nse  of 
ower.  i-'or  when  the  comuiiny  ''ad  aoquircd 
■ightsof  sovcrcigntj  in  India,  it  was  not  to  be 
ctcd,  that  the  adcniion  to  profit  and  loss  would 
I  encre^ed.  The  idoa  of  icmiiting  tribute  in 
It  naturally  produced  on  indiOcrence  to  their 
e  and  quality;  (hft  goods  thcmaelves  appenriii^- 
!  dw  than  a  m)i1  of  pai-ka^e  to  the  tribute, 
chandiie  taken  ax  tiibute.  or  boui^ht  in  lieu  of 
•D  iKtvr  lon^  be  of  a  kind,  or  of  a.  price,  Htt^d 
MBrkM,  vrliich  s1und»«olcIy Oil  itscomiii'eiTiiil 
itatioti.  Tlii;  indifterence  of  i>ie  mercaiilile 
veigii  to  lii«  iradinpr  advantjoicji  naturally  re- 
d  tke  dUigence  of  his  •iibonJinfttc  factor- 
liiMnm  tbtou^li  all  their  gradations  and  in  all 
I  factions:  it  ^are  liit,  at  least  ho  far  as  the 
IciMi  tnu  eoneemed,  totnucli  neglect  of  price 
^M goodness  in  their  purchfiscs.  If  cwcr  they 
hnA  any  extraordinary  dcffrce-s  of  aecuracy  and 
kUn,  it  would  naturally  be  in  favour  of  tint 
■M,  ta  which  they  could  not  be  indiHerent. 
■'Wnjnny  mi^lit  sutler  above,  Uie  iiaUv» 
Wioler  below;  tlic  intermediate  party  miiitt 

■  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

■Mr  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  th(*  eom- 
t}  •  BOi*  arrived  at  that  point,  witcn  tlic  invest- 
Mfrotn  MirtiluK  revenue,  or  from  lliv  spoil  of 
tcnsingp  It  is  become  much  more  ncci.>ssHry  to 

Eeocniiwree  upon  a  commercial  basis.  And 
pinion  led  your  committee  to  a  detailed 
of  ill  (lie  articles  of  the  Indian  traflick, 
^vtiicli  tbe  profit  and  loss  waa  steady ;  and  vie 
I  dUMD  a  period  of  four  years,  during  the  con- 
iare  of  llie  levenue  investment,  and  prior  to 
iliorToning.  or  any  extraordinary  drawini^  of 
L  n  onl«t  to  And  out  how  far  tbe  trade,  under 
lOirtaocca  when  it  will  be  necessary  lu  carry  it 

Lhormwiii;,  or  by  bill*,  or  by  exportation  of 
,  can  be  sustaintd  in  tlie  former  cauree,  so 
tieeute  the  capital,  and  to  atforf]  a  reasonable 
IbikI.  And  your  committee  6nd,  that  in  the 
hoT  years  tlic  inveftment  from  Genial 
tnled  to  £.4,176,525!  upon  £.2,260,277, 
t  vsa  a  gain  of  £.186.377:  and,  upon 
)1G,»8,  a   loss  of   t.lM.am :  so   that  th« 

■  of  loss  above  eain,  upon  the  whole  of  th<! 
lia;  capital,  n-as  m  tbe  four  years  no  les-tthan 
B,339. 

lie  trade  vere  confined  to  Beng:al,  mid  tin- 
taj  «rerc  lo  trade  on  those  terms  it|i»n  :i 
al  bomiweil  at  eight  per  cent.  Indian  intorc«t, 
ftrcnsea  m  that  province  would  be  toon  to 
lowerad  with  debt,  that  tliuitc  revenues,  in* 
!«f  aupporting  the  iiadv.n-oiild  be  totally  de. 
edby  tt.  '  If,  on  the  otltcrhnnd,  the  company 
d  apon  bills  with  every  advantage,  far  from 
f  m  a  condition  to  divide  the  Hmallrst  per 
igv,  their  bankruptcy  Iten.-  would  be  inevitable. 
kw  eoBiniiKc  tb«n  turned  to  the  trade  of  the 


other  factories  and  prcsidt-ncics.  and  tliey  eon- 
startily  found,  tlmt  as  iliu  power  and  dominion  of 
the  company  wa«  Irs*,  their  profit  on  the  ^oadi 
was  ETeaier  The  investmcvts  of  Madras.  Botnbiiy, 
and  Itenroolrn  have,  in  the  foregoing  four  yeat^, 
upon  a  capicil  of  £.I.151,]7t3.  bad  a  g^in  upon 
the  uhnlif  of  £.;Ci'J,fi-22.  Tlie  greaioil  of  all  is 
Iliat  of  Bcncoolen,  which,  on  a  capital  of  £.7(1,571, 
iirodiiced  a  profit  of  £.107.760.  This  however  is 
but  a  iniall  uranch  of  the  company's  trade.  The 
trade  to  China,  on  a  capital  of  £.1,717,463,  pro- 
duccd  an  cxccu  of  gain,  ainountinjj;  to  £.874,0d6, 
which  is  about  fiftv  per  eeni.  Rut  such  was  tlie 
evil  influence  of  tiie  Bengal  invfiilment,  iliaE  not 
only  the  profits  of  the  Chinese  trade,  but  of  all  the 
lucrative  brancFies  taken  tn^t^ilier.  were  so  sunk 
and  in^lfed  in  it.  that  the  whole  prolit  on  a  ca- 
pital of  £.7,045,164,  reached  to  no  mom  llian 
£.684,489;  that  i«,  to  £.189,61)7  less  than  llie 
profit  on  llie  Chtnese  trade  alune  :  lea  tliun  the 
totnl  profits  on  the  gainful  trndei  taken  together, 
£.520,727. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  1778, 
when  tlic  Beitgid  investment  stood  at  the  bighcitt, 
that  is,  so  high  as  £.l.223,:tl6.  tlioui^h  the  Chi> 
nese  trade  produced  an  exerass  of  t^in  in  that  Tear 
of  £.'203,2 4.'>,  nn<i  that  no  loss  of  moment  could 
Wadded  to  ihiiiof  IScngal,  (except  about  £.4.'5,OO0, 
on  the  Bombay  trade,)  the  whole  profit  of  acapi> 
inl  of  £.2,040,787,  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of 
£.9,4ao. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  h:tve  rendered  it 
necessary  to  call  up  a  vigorous  nllcntion  to  thit 
state  of  the  trade  of  the  company  between  Europe 
and  India. 


INTtBNAI.  TKAOB  OF  SENOAL, 

Tiir,  inierniil  trade  of  Bengal  has  next  attracted 
the  cncjuiries  of  your  committee. 

The  great  and  vulunblc  articles  of  the  company's 
investment,  drawn  from  the  attide,i  of  inKmal 
trade,  are  raw  nitk.  and  various  descriptions  of 
piece  goods  made  of  silk  and  eotton.  Th(«e  nrti- 
clea  are  not  under  any  formal  monopoly;  nor 
does  the  company  at  present  exercise  a  ihclaretl 
right  of  pre-emption  with  legard  to  them.  Bnt  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  trade  >n  these  particu- 
lars is  or  can  be  perfectly  free  ;  not  ta  much  on 
account  of  any  direct  mra.tute»  taken  lo  prevent 
it,  as  from  the  cin'uinntaiir'es  of  the  rutintrv,  and 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  busincts  there.'  For 
llie  present  trade,  even  in  these  articles,  is  built 
from  the  ruins  of  old  monojiolies,  uud  prc-eniptions, 
anil  neccsEurily  partakes  of  thu  nature  of  iumate< 
rials. 

In  order  to  show  in  what  manner  manufactures 
and  trade  so  constituted  conlribiile  lo  \\w  prosiie- 
rity  ol'  the  natives,  your  comniiitee  conceives  it 
proper  to  take,  in  this  ulace,  a  short  general  view 
of  tnc  progress  of  the  Enj-lish  policy  with  relation 
lo  the  comroercc  of  Dcnsal.  and  the  several  stages 
nnd  gradations,  by  whicd  it  has  been  brought  into 
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iu  actual  state.  The  modes  of  abuse,  and  the 
means,  by  which  comnierce  has  suffered,  will  be 
coDsiderol  in  greater  detail  under  the  distinct 
beads  of  those  objects,  which  hare  chie6y  suffered 
by  them. 

During  the  time  of  the  Mogul  government,  the 
princes  of  that  race,  who  omitted  nothing  for  the 
enconragement  of  commerce  in  their  dominions, 
bestowed  very  large  privileges  and  immnnitiea  on 
the  English  East  India  company,  exempting  them 
from  several  duties,  to  which  their  natural  bom 
subjects  were  liable.  The  company's  dustuck,  or 
passport,  secured  to  ihem  this  exemption  at  all  the 
custom-houses  and  loll-ban  of  the  country.  The 
company  not  being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  make 
use  of  their  privilege  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  might  be  carried,  indulged  their  servants  with 
a  qualified  use  of  their  passport,  under  which,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  company,  they  carried  on  a 
private  trade,  either  by  themselves,  or  in  society 
with  natives  ;  and  thus  found  a  compensation  for 
tlie  scanty  allowances  made  to  them  by  their  mas- 
ters in  England.  Aa  the  country  government  was 
at  that  time  in  the  fulncssof  its  strength,  and  that 
this  immunity  existed  by  a  double  connivance,  it 
was  naturally  kept  withm  tolerable  limits. 

But  by  the  revolution  in  1757,  the  company's 
servants  obtained  a  mighty  ascendant  over  the 
native  princes  of  Bengal,  who  owed  their  elevation 
to  the  British  arms.  The  company,  which  was 
new  to  that  kind  of  power,  and  not  yet  thoroughly 
apprized  of  its  real  character  and  situation,  con- 
sidered itself  still  as  a  trader  in  the  territories  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  in  the  prosperity  of  whose  coun- 
try it  had  neither  interest  nor  duty.  The  servants, 
with  the  same  ideas,  followed  their  fortune  in  the 
channels  in  which  it  had  hitherto  ran,  only  enlarg- 
ing them  with  the  enlargement  of  their  power.  For 
their  first  ideas  of  profit  were  not  official ;  nor  were 
their  oppressions  those  of  ordinary  despotism.  The 
first  instruments  of  their  power  were  formed  out  of 
evasions  of  their  ancient  subjection.  The  passport 
of  the  company  in  the  hands  of  its  servants  was  no 
longer  under  any  restraint;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
their  immunity  began  to  coverall  the  merchandise 
of  tlie  country.  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  the  second  of 
tlie  nabobs  whom  they  had  set  up,  was  but  ill 
disposed  to  the  instruments  of  his  greatness.  He 
bore  the  yoke  of  this  imperious  commerce  with  the 
utmost  impatience :  he  saw  his  subjects  excluded 
as  aliens  from  their  own  trade,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  prince  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
of  his  dominions.  Finding  his  reiterated  remon- 
strances on  the  extent  and  abuse  of  the  passport 
ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  an  unexpected  ex- 
pedient, which  was  to  declare  his  resolution  at 
once  to  annul  all  the  duties  on  trade,  setting  it 
equally  free  to  subjects  and  to  foreigners. 

Never  was  a  method  ofdcfeating  the  oppressions 
of  monopoly  more  forcible,  more  slmpte,  or  more 
equitable  :  no  sort  of  plausible  objection  could  be 
made ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  tliink  of  evading  it. 
It  was  therefore  met  witli  the  confidence  of  avowed 
and    determined    injustice.      The   presidency   of 


Calcutta  openly  d«iied  to  tlie  ptinee  the  pom 
protecting  the  trade  of  hia  subjects  by  tbe  le 
sion  of  hts  own  duties.  It  was  evident,  dm 
anthority  drew  to  its  period ;  many  reasons 
motives  concurred,  and  bis  iall  was  hasteiwt 
the  odium  of  the  oppressions  which  be  exerc 
voluntarily,  as  well  as  of  those  to  wbich  be 
obliged  to  submit. 

When  this  example  was  made,  Jafl&er  Ali  Kl 
who  had  been  deposed  to  make  room  for  tbe 
actor,  was  brougbt  from  penary  aiid  exile  to  a 
tion,  tbe  terms  of  which  he  could  not  misam 
stand.  During  hia  life,  and  in  tlie  Ume  of  hiic 
dren,  who  sacceeded  to  him,  parts  of  the  terrib 
revenue  were  assigned  to  the  company  ;  and 
whole,  under  the  name  of  residency  at  the 
bob's  court,  was  brought,  directly  or  iodine 
under  the  controul  of  British  subjects.  Ilie  a 
pany's  servants,  armed  with  authorities  delega 
from  the  nominal  government,  or  attended  vi 
what  was  a  stronger  guard,  tbe  fame  of  thetro 
power,  appeared  as  magistrates  in  the  mariteti, 
which  they  dealt  as  traders.  It  was  itnpotsibie: 
tbe'  natives  in  general  to  distinguish,  in  the  p 
ceedings  of  tbe  same  persons,  what  was  truiad 
on  die  company's  account  from  what  was  doMI 
their  own  ;  and  it  will  ever  be  so  difficult  to  it 
this  line  of  distinction,  that,  as  long  as  the  Gel 
pany  does,  directly  or  indirecdy,  aim  at  anyadni 
tage  to  itself  in  the  purchase  of  any  coniiaoA 
whatever,  so  long  will  it  be  impracticable  (o  fl 
vent  the  servants  availing  themselves  of  the  iri 
privileges. 

Tbe  servants,  therefore,  for  themselves,  or! 
their  employers,  monopolized  everv  article  of  titi 
foreign  and  domestick ;  not  only  tfie  raw  mercW 
able  commodities,  but  the  manufactures;  wai* 
only  these,  but  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  whit' 
these  countries  habit  has  confounded  with  tld 
not  only  silk,  cotton,  piece-goods,  opiom,  ■ 
petre,  but  not  unfrequently  salt,  tobacco,  bi 
nut,  and  the  grain  of  most  ordinary  consumpti 
In  the  name  of  the  country  government  thrf  i 
on  or  took  off,  and  at  their  pleasure  faeigbteM 
lowered,  all  duUea  upon  goods :  the  whole  tt 
of  the  country  was  eimer  destroyed,  or  in  shad 
The  acquisition  of  the  Duanne,  in  1765,  brini 
the  English  into  the  immediate  government  ei 
country  in  its  most  essential  branches,  exM 
and  confirmed  all  the  former  means  of  moMfl 

In  the  progress  of  these  ruinous  mean 
through  all  their  details,  ionamerable  grievu 
were  suffered  by  the  native  inhabitants,  «l 
were  represented  in  the  strongest,  that  is,  t 
true  colours  in  England.  Whilst  the  far  gre 
part  of  tlie  British  in  India  were  in  eager  pai 
of  the  forced  and  exorbitant  gains  of  a  trade  t 
ried  on  by  power,  contests  naturally  arose  an 
the  competitors :  those  who  were  overpowered 
their  rivals,  became  loud  in  their  complaints  to 
court  of  directors,  and  were  very  capable,  fi 
experience,  of  pointing  out  every  mode  of  abu 

The  court  of  directors,  on  tnerr  part,  b^ 
though  very  slowly,  to  perceive,  that  the  couni 
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iLVkflod  by  tills  wrt  of  cotntucrvc.  wna 
irn.  ThrsL-  cotnplaiiiU  obliged  tlir  dirL-ctutR 
rict  exam  mail  OD  inlo  the  real  sourcM  oftlw 
Mig«ni«nt  of  tb^ir  coiicenis  in  India,  and  to 
r  (ouiidBtinDBora  syatctn  ofroilmiiit  t>n  tli« 
taocie*  of  tbeir  nervanu.  Accordindv,  ko 
s  the  v*ar  1 7fi5,  ihey  continc  Uicm  to  n  trade 
iarti<:Wof  export  and  iuipurt;  xnd  « Irtctly 
k  Otem  from  all  ditaling  iii  obji-cts  of  inltr- 
antmption.  About  tlic  k»iik-  (imi^,  tlti>  pn.- 
f  of  Calmlta  found  it  nccossnry  to  put  n 
nt  Qpoo  tlienDaelrcs,  or  at  least  to  make  a 
3f  a  ttispoailion  (wltli  vrliicti  the  directors 
Burli  utisded)  to  keep  tbeir  own  vnofiuous 
riUiin  bounds. 

rbatevcr  niig:ht  have  bcfii  titc  intrntions 
the  direciow  or  the  |)re8id«ricy.  botli 
brnuielvi'^  iinei|tial  to  tJic^  execution  of  a 
which  wtnt  to  defcut  th*  project*  of  nlini>»t 
~  4ish  in  India:  possibly  compiclicndinp 
I  were  malcen  of  the  reguUtiuns.  Fur 
iplaint  of  the  country,  or  as  tli4?irown 
t  predominated  with  the  presidem-y,  tliey 
lyt  shifting  fhim  one  coiiree  to  the  other : 
t  it  becanic  as  impossible  for  ihc  nniivo«  lo 
upon  what  pnnriplc  to  tjroHtid  nny  commer- 
peculation  from  the  uncertainty  or  the  law. 
which  they  acted,  as  it  was  when  tliey  were 
iscd  by  power  wKliouI  any  colour  of  law  nl 
Dr  the  directors,  in  a  few  months  nfter  ihey 
irm  the^e  tokens  of  approbation  to  l}if  iibove 
Xioos  ill  lATour  of  the  rountry-trade,  ti'll  tlix? 
■per,  "it  is  with  coneom  we  %<^,  in  ft^ry 
Kof  jrour  concultations.  rcstrictioHt,  /imi- 
nu.  prohibititmi.  affecting  v-arioua  articUs 
trade." 

thftir  side,  the  presidency  freely  confess,  that 
monopolies  nf  inland  trade  "  were  the  fntin- 
on  of  all  tlie  bloodflheds,  maiMciei,  and 
foMoni,  which   hnvtt   happened  of  late   in 

in  lilts  urgent  manner,  the  (lircrton 
Bpecitkally  to  ilw  tn*i?T'i'>ec,  and  at 
lul  all  the  pMsports,  witli  which  their  ser- 
led  without  duttcs,  holding  out  means  of 
3D.  of  which  it  doci  not  appear  that  any 
was  taken.     In  order  that  the  duties, 
1,  should  no  longer  conlin'ie  tv  bur- 
trade  cither  of  Uie  servnntJ  or  nntit-cs, 
rreri,  that  a  number  of  oppre«8ive  toll- 
'nuld  be  taken  awnv,  and  tho  whole  ntimbL^r 
[to  nine  of  the  most  considcrdblc. 
Lord  Clivc  was  sent  to  Bcrsnil  to  effect  a 
IR  of  the  many  atui<«s  vhich  prevailed 
»c«Bsiderecl  monupoly  to  be  so  inveterate 
jAj  rooted,  and   the  just  leuanlii  of  the 
ft  servants  to  lie  so  coroplicar.ed  with  ih^t 
>tO  the  cottnlry,  that  the  latter  ronbd  not 
I  removed  without  taking  oway  the  former. 
.  therefore  a  plan  Jur  di^aliDL;  iii  (.'eitiiiii 
btch,  as  he  conceived,  rallier  oui;ht  to  be 
a  regulated  and  rcftrictcd  trade  "  than  :t 
inopolv.     Bv  this  plan  he  intended,  thtil 
sboufd  beJistribuled  in  an  orderly  and 


proportioned  manner  fur  the  reward  of  seiviccs, 
(uio  not  seized  by  each  individiKd  according;  to  the 
measures  of  his  boldni;»»,  dexlerily,  or  inlliience. 
But  this  scheme  of  monopoly  did  not  snb§t£t 
loii^,  at  leant  in  that  mode,  uud  for  those  ptirposea; 
tlireis  of  the  grand  monopalics.  those  of  opium,  anlt, 
and  saltprlre.  were  BuecG!isi*e|y  by  the  company 
taken  iiilu  their  own  hands.  The  prodtiee  of  the 
mIc  of  the  two  former  itrticles  wxt  applied  to  tJjo 
purchase  of  i^oods  fiirilicir  investment:  [he  Ulti-r 
was  exported  in  kind  fur  their  Kali?s  in  F.umiie. 
The  senior  servants  had  a  certain  share  of  cmulu- 
mcnt  allotted  to  them  fnim  a.  commission  on  tlie 
revenues.  The  junior  servants  were  rigorously 
conlined  to  salaries,  on  which  they  were  uaablc  to 
subsist  according  lo  their  rank.  They  were 
strictly  ordered  to  abstain  from  all  d(^lin^  in  ob- 
ject«  of  internal  commerce.  Tliose  of  export  and 
import  were  left  open  to  yoiing  mon  without  mer- 
cantttc  experience,  and  wholly  nnpruvidi-d  witJi 
mercantile  capitals:  but  abundantly  fumUlied 
Willi  larg;e  trusts  of  the  publick  monev,  and  uitii 
all  the  ]>uw4:ni  of  an  ab»i>lute  ^vemmenl.  In 
this  situation,  »  rcligiouK  iibxtiiienee  from  all  illicit 
)rain  waii  pri'^^ribed  to  nu-n  at  nini>  thouitaud  niilet 
distance  from  the  seal  of  the-  jiiiprenie  authority. 

Vour  commitlce  is  far  from  mettnini»  to  justify, 
or  even  to  excuse,  the  oppre»Hoiis  and  cruelties 
used  by  many  in  supplying  the  detieieneies  uf  their 
regular  allowances  by  all  niaimer  of  extortion. 
But  many  smaller  irrf^gularitiea  may  admit  some 
allevialioti  from  thencc.  Nor  docs  vour  committee 
menn  to cxprcwi  nny  desire  ofr^^verttnglo  the  mode 
(contrived  in  India,  but  condemned  bv  tiiu  direc- 
tors) of  rewarding  lite  ser^anls  of  niL  liigber  class 
by  a  regulated  monopolv.  Their  object  is  to  point 
out  the  deticieneies  in  the  system,  by  which  le- 
alrirtions  were  laid,  tJiat  emitd  have,  httic  or  no 
elTect  whilst  want  and  jiover  were  suffered  to  be 
united. 

Bui  tJie  proeecdingv  of  tlic  director*  at  that 
iJniL-,  though  Dot  allogelher  judicious,  were  in  many 
respi'cls  honourable  to  them,  and  ftn^iuruble,  in  the 
inlemi<in  at  least,  to  tlic  country  they  governwl. 
For  linding  tlicir tradiikg  capital  employed  against 
themselves  and  against  the  ualives.  ancf  striiggling 
in  vaiu  against  abuses,  which  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  system  of  thi-ir  own  preference 
in  traile,  in  the  year  1773  ihey  came  lo  the  manly 
rpiolution  of  wtting  an  example  in  their  ster>-auts, 
and  i^vc  up  all  use  of  powi>r  nnd  iiiHuenee  in  tlie 
two  grortd  articles  of  their  investment,  nilk  and 
piece-goods.  Tliey  directed  ihni  the  tulicltB 
should  be  bought  at  an  etjual  and  publick  market 
from  tlic  native  merchants ;  and  thi«  order  tbey 
directed  to  Iw  iMibliiilicd  in  all  Uie  printipal  marts 
oflWngal. 

Your  conimitli-ft  are  clearly  of  opinion,  tliat  no 
bolter  ini'lhod  of  piircha«e  could  be  iidoptcd.  But 
il  Mion  appeareil  that  in  dei-p-motcd  and  inveterate 
alxiaea  tile  wiw^t  principles  of  rvfijrm  may  l)e  made 
Ui  ojMnite  so  deslnietivcly,  as  wholly  ta  discrGdit 
the  design,  and  to  dishearten  uU  persons  from  the 
prosecution  of  il.     Tlic  presidency,  who  seemed 
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•  r:.  .!(■  .f/tt'itt  reluctance  to  the  execu- 
..i^r-    .•■1  .n,  M'xiii  made  the  directors  feel 

...t  ..•r,^<:  ii[irin   tlicir  own  investment. 

..•..A  iti':  kilk  and  cotton  cloUia  rose 
.  ■,  -^t  'i-.iit.  alxtve  their  former  price,  and 
'  '  ^  '.(  ('frty  {AT  cent,  was  announced  to 


SILK. 

■•-■•:    iinfiijiriuid  with  regard  to   raw  silk  is 

-■.     'v.rr  r'.iiiarlcahle,  and  tends  still  more  clearly 

.ffAU:  tin:  uffi-cta  of  commercial   servitude 

■  ■•'■/  ■'(   •nnliM-ki:d  existence,  and  the  conse* 

.,•  ■  -J  (.  wJiK-h  may  l>c  made  to  arise  from  its  sud- 
<-  -  -  '■juimUim.  On  laying  open  the  trade,  the 
4.''./.-  ',f  mw  HJIk  was  instantly  enhanced  to  the 
'■^■ytf.y  I'llJ  i:i[;hty  jier  cent.  Tlie  contract  for 
>.  4." /,.'(> (h'/Jity,  wotim)  olTin  the  Bengal  method, 
>  /  -.  -lU-A  Ui  w;ll  for  less  tlian  six  rupees,  or  thir- 
•ff  ti,...ii,/^  for  two  |iuiinds  weight,  arose  to  nine 
'•;/'(.  or  (I'Ki  tw(-nty  sliillings,  and  the  filature 
>•  /  K4*  ii-fi  m^iii  Hfit-r  r.-ontrarted  for  at  fourteen. 

'/(,'■  fif-KfU-ury  Mi-rriiiiitcrl  for  tills  rise  by  ob- 
"tituf,  iUti  t\tf  \ttvt:  had  Ifcfore  been  arbitrary, 
*•,''.  fl.;i(  fli<-  fMTiWfriN  wlio  piirvtiycd  for  tlie  com- 
lfitif.\fii'\  till  mini',  than  "  what  was  jWi^et/ suffi- 
"  'I'fii  (ill  (he  mainU-riiKin!  of  the  first  providers." 
'|iiM  f.ifl  I'iplHinN,  rrion!  fully  titan  the  most  la- 
t^.'ifj]  <|i  c  ripli'rti  (-IIII  (Ifj,  the  dreadful  effects  of 
f  I'  rf.'.n'ijifilv '<»  llic  (-ultivutr>rn.  They  had  the 
'•'Iff  until  <,\  iJn'ir  iimint'inunw  mcniiurcd  out  by 
* .'  f  A/u,'  rif  'if  ih'rt'-,  wIki  wt'rv  to  profit  by  tlieir 
1.  ■'.  .r  .  ^iri'J  fliia  mi-imrirtt  w»H  not  a  great  deal 
"  ',•• ,  Kfii.i  II  xwii  uiriiniil,  than  about  two  Uiirds 
',*  Srf  fal'ic  ',f  iljMi  liilKtur,  111  all  probability  it 
■'.'  ft.'i'fi  I'-fn,  aa  ihi'Mi!  di-alingn  rarely  passed 
'   "'./>,  ir.if  Miii-'liiil''  hands  without  leavinfi;  acoo- 

■  ';  i.'.l-  (,«',()(      'Ihfwr  npprpssions,  it  will  beob- 
„,,■■',    H'n  i,',i  f  i,iiliiii-il  Uj  the  company's  share, 

f   /:  t.', n-  !•  I  •  'fVi'ii'd  a  threat  part  of  the  trade  ; 

.■ .'  H^^.,n  iiiii(-|(-|iiTmitted  to  the  servants, 

-. '  •■.<i.i    f^,t,n  1,1  uihiirary  valuation  must  have 

/'' (.'("J  '.yii  ihc  whole, as  the  market  must 

,-    ",-.,;,/^'J,  il  uiiv  iiulhority  at  all  is  extended 

■  '■I   .1   I,/ III',*' ,  wfi'i  liuvt:  III!  interest  in  the  re- 
■  1^  'I       Jill  prt'<-  wtia  ii'it  only  raised,  but  in  the 

.  ^.  ,f.<).,Mi-  i)ii'i|ii:tlily  was  debased  nearly  in  an 

'     i.i'.j.' ,ii.     'fill-  diri'<-l()rs  conceived  with 

,       '  I-  .^;>.  iliti  ihisiiBitiJ'prirc,  and  debasement 

■'       ■■',,    .I',/.  (I'll  fi'iNi  ihi?  rlii^ct  of  a  froe  mar- 

I        .  ■•   II','.,  i||i  ■I'tviiiilM  having  taken  that  op- 

••  -.I   ".i-xitiii^   i)|t(iii  the  market  of  their 

'■■'  "l.^i  j/oiiilanfthf^ir  own  private  trade 

'/',!, -ImiiI  jiiK'i'ii,  KM  hy  mutual  conniv- 

.'  •■■'•    1-1 1  111  wmJi'.     'Hie  mischief 

''      '         .'  '  iT  /lu  i.iIj  >l  liy  iiH  hiiiipcniu);  at  a  time 
■  ■"•  I'Kf  *'!<  nldi^cJ  t(»  pay  for  their 
'  '■       '-  ■' '"  '.'  ■iiiii;/  un  hifrh  inlen'st. 

'       ...    /I 'I   ., ill  III  i,f  ihi-  company's  oon- 

•    ■'■'!  ',1  •■',  uiinif  iifumnilK  movements 

"■•/  jdiii' ipJi  K,  iip|)i-iirt(  no  where  in 

'  .  .1'      If  it.i>li' ciiuiiiiued  under  rc- 

I   ■■II. ••„.,[  M  v  Mil*  niiiMl  suffer  by 


'  checking  the  general  prosperity  of  tfae  couoU 
if  Uiey  set  it  free,  means  were  taken  to  raise  i 
price  and  debase  the  quality  of  the  goods;  ■ 
this  again  fell  upon  the  revenues,  out  of  which  i 
pa]rment  for  the  goods  was  to  arise.  Tfae  obs 
vations  of  the  company  on  that  occasion  are  ji 
and  sagacious  ;  and  they  will  not  permit  the  lei 
doubt  concerning  the  policy  of  uiese  UDDatui 
trades.  "  The  amount  of  our  Bengal  cargoi 
"  from  1769  to  1773,  i82,901, 194 pounds sterlb 
"  and  if  the  average  encrease  of  price  be  estimati 
"  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  only,  the  amount  of  m 
"encrease  is  725,298  pouods  sterling."  "H 
"  above  circumstances  are  exceedingly  alannii 
"  to  us  ;  but  what  must  be  our  concern  to  find  b 
"  the  advices  of  our  president  and  council  of  I77i 
"  that  a  further  advance  of  forty  per  cent,  on  Ba 
"  gal  goods  was  expected,  and  allowed  to  be  tb 
"  consequence  of  advertisements  then  publiibed 
"  authorizing  a  free  trade  in  the  service  ?"  "  Wi 
"  find  the  Duanne  revenues  are  in  general  faniMd 
"  for  five  years,  and  the  aggregate  encrease  oli- 
"mated  at  only  183,170  pounds  sterling  (on  i 
"supposition,  that  such  encrease  will  berealind); 
"  yet  if  the  annual  investment  be  sixty  lacks,  sod 
"  the  advance  of  price  thirty  per  cent,  only,  nek 
"  advance  will  exceed  the  encrease  of  the  retetat 
"  by  no  leu  than  829,330  poviuU  Mterling." 

The  indignation  which  the  directors  felt  at  baof 
reduced  to  this  distressing  situation  was  expicm 
to  their  servants  in  very  strong  terms.  They  ittri- 
buted  the  whole  to  their  practices,  and  say,  "k 
"  are  far  from  being  convmccd,  that  the  comped- 
"  tion,  which  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  goodiii 
"  Bengal,  is  wholly  between  publick  EuropcH 
"companies,  or  between  merchants  in  genetil, 
"  who  export  to  foreign  markets  :  we  are  latlct 
"  of  opinion,  that  the  sources  of  this  grand  ai 
"  have  been  the  extraordinary  privileges  grantrf 
"to  individuals  in  our  service,  or  under  our  li- 
"  cense,  to  trade  without  restriction  throughorf 
"  the  provinces  of  Bengal ;  and  the  eocour^fr 
"  ment  they  liave  had  to  extend  their  trade  to  tk 
"uttermost,  even  in  such  goods  as  were  props 
"  for  our  investment,  by  ot»erving  the  succe«  d 
"  those  persons,  who  have  from  time  to  time  fom 
"means  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  toom 
*'  yovernour  and  council,  tliougb  of  so  bad  a  qn- 
*'  Itty  as  to  be  sold  here  with  great  difficulty,  ite 
"  having  been  frequently  refused,  and  put  opM 
"  the  next  sale  without  price,  to  the  very  gnri 
"  discredit  and  disadvantage  of  the  company." 
In  all  probability  the  directors  were  not  mbtaken; 
fur,  upon  an  enquiry  instituted  soon  after,  it  wai 
found,  that  Cantfi  BabA,  the  Banian,  or  natin 
steward  and  manager  to  Mr.  Hastings,  (late  presi- 
dent,) held  two  of  these  contracts  in  his  own  nanx 
and  that  of  Ins  son  for  considerably  more  than 
f.l.W.OOO.  This  discovery  broughton  a  probib»- 
tiuti  fn>m  the  court  of  directors  of  tfa&t  su^icious 
and  daiii^rous  dealing  in  the  stewards  of  persons 
in  high  office.  The  same  man  held  likewise 
farms  to  the  amount  of  £140,000  a  year  of  the 
landed  revenue,  with  the  same  suspicious  appear- 
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,  contnry  to  Uie  KgolaUoui  toMde  under  Mr. 
sstin^*s  uw'ti  Ailniinixlrstiuti. 
Id  the  mottifjtinf  dilvmmn  lo  whiott  the  dirw- 
found  ibMitMlvc*  rwlwrcd,  wlicrcby  Uj*  mm 
ibe  revcDUcs  ciUi^r  by  tlic  freedom  or  the  re- 
laint  of  trade  was  evicfciu.  llicy  considircd  the 
as  most  rapiti  and  urpenl  ;  and  tlierefore 
more  revert  lo  the  synleni  of  their  niicieiit 
plJon,  and  destroy  that  freerliim,  whk'ti 
bad  so  \attij  and  witli  *o  much  Kolt-mnity 
nclaimeil,  and  tliai  before  it  could  hf  uhu»i'd 
rcTcn  enjoyed.  They  dccUrc  thai,  "  uDwilhnK 
•»  we  arc  to  return  to  ihe/ormrr  corrcive  tys- 
trm  ot  providing;  an  infeilmenl,  or  to  abridge 
tint  freedom  of  eoromerce  which  has  been  so 
Utely  estabiiithed  in  Bengal,  vet  at  the  imtae 
line  6tidiii;  it  our  indispensable  duly  to  »(rik« 
the  root  of  an  evil,  whiHi  has  bfi'ii  eu  «c>- 
vcrely  Mx  by  the  company,  and  which  CAn  no 
longpf  be  ftuppoited,  wc  hereby  direct,  that  rU 
penuns  whatever  in  the  eompttnv's  service,  or 
wmdtr  tiwr  protet^fwti,  be  absolulely  prohibited, 
blick  adverltn:ni^fit.  from  Ltadni^'  in  any 
articleM  which  <"mii{>OBe  our  iiivi-stiiii-iit, 
tly  or  indirectly, OKtrpt'iniuTfjrint  of  anti  for 
EOAt  India  company,  until  ihcir  invcsttncot 
completed." 
As  Boon  as  this  order  tras  received  in  Pen^l,  it 
eonstnied,  as  inde>efl  the  wordu  scrmcd  di- 
to  warrant,  to  exclude  all  imtiw^,  as  well  \\s 
It,  from  tlie  trade,  until  the  conipiiny  wns 
kI.  Th*  company's  prc-etnplion  was  now 
ttntii-ely  tp-<siabli»hea,  and  some  feeble  and 
Dsible  re^nlatiuna  were  made  to  relieve  the 
who  nii^lit  suffer  by  it.  The  directors 
that  the  re-establishment  of  thHreoercivt' 
would  remove  th«  evil,  which  fmiid  and 
bad  rrafled  upon  one  monr  rational  nnd 
But  ttieywerc  mistaken;  fui  it  onl warred, 
did  M  mu<^b  as  vary,  the  abuse.  The  scrvnnts 
•s  caacntially  injure  Ihcir  interest  by  a  direct 
of  their  power,  as  by  pteiexu  drawn  from 
oca  of  the  natives  ;  but  with  this  fatal  dif- 
V  Ui*t  llx  frauds  upon  the  company  most 
ilrartrr  diimlion  under  n  »chcinc  of  freedom. 
•taic  admitted,  and  indi-ed  led  to  means  of 
and  correction,  whereas  the  system  of 
n  was  likely  to  be  permanent.  It  cnriicJ 
fu  nhcr  than  served  the  purposes  of  iliose.  who 
it;  it  tended  lo  cover  nil  fraud*  wiUi 
ity,  and  lo  bury  all  complaint  in  despair. 
MSI  year  therefore.,  thnt  i»,  in  the  yenr  176fi. 
company,  who  romplained.  ihnt  tlicir  orders 
bavo  esttended  lievrmd  their  intentions,  mnde 
ifeM  Krol«tk>D  in  tfie  trade  of  Bcni;al.  It  wa.'t 
liveiteaiD:  aofurnt least  as  rc^rdcd the  native 
crciiantii:  but  >n  so  imperfect  a  manner,  as  evi- 
illytol^a<rethe  roots  of  old  abuses  in  the  t^ronnd. 
!  anpmne  court  of  judicature  about  this  lime 
li76>aUorulminatedn<-)iarB:e  against  monopolies, 
ndwul  any  exception  of  tho&c  aiithoriiAd  by  the 
faay.  But  it  do«4  not  appear,  that  any  thing 
In  naterial  was  done  in  consc<)uencc  of  it. 
1W  trade  became  nominully  free  ;    but  tlie. 
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cDiirie  of  btisincKt,  citablislied  in  contcijucnce  of 
coercive  monopoly,  was  nut  easily  altered.  In 
order  to  render  more  distinct  the  pnneiples,  uliicb 
led  to  the  e^tablishtnent  of  a  course  and  hubit  of 
busiocss,  so  very  dilTicuIt  to  change,  a.i  lung  nn 
those  principles  exist,  your  commiHi'e  think  it 
wiJI  not  be  useless  here  to  enter  into  U>e  hiutory  of 
the  reuruhtions  mnde  in  tlie  fir»t  and  favourite 
iuatl«r  of  the  company's  investment,  the  trade  in 
raw  tilk.  from  the  com  men  cement  of  these  retju- 
liitions  to  the  company's,  pLThiips,  finally  aban- 
doning nil  sliaiG  in  the  trade,  which  was  their 
object. 


RAW  SILK. 

TiiE  trade  in  raw  fiti  was  at  all  ijnirs  mum 
popular  in  Eri|;hnd  than  really  Advanta(;cou8  to 
the  company.  In  addition  lo  the  old  jenlousy, 
which  prevailed  between  the  company  and  the 
manufactory  interest  of  England,  they  came  to 
labour  under  no  Fmidl  odium  on  account  of  llie 
distresses  of  India.  The  pnblick  in  Fngl^nd  per- 
ceived, mid  felt  with  a  pro|>er  sywipaihv.  llm  suf- 
feiin);^  of  the  eastern  provinces  in  all  cases,  io 
which  they  mijiht  be  attributed  to  tlic  abuses  of 
power  exercised  under  the  company's  authority. 
BliI  l]iey  wore  not  equally  sensible  to  the  evils, 
which  nroKu  from  a  system  of  sncriticinc:  the  bans' 
of  that  country  to  the  advanta^  of  this.  Tliey 
entered  very  rwadily  into  the  former,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  were  slow  and  incredulous.  It  is 
not  ihernforc  ejttraordinary,  that  the  company 
should  endeavour  to  ingratiate  then i selves  with  the 
pnWiek  hv  falling:  in  with  its  prejiidicts.  Tinia 
they  were  led  to  cncrease  the  grievance  in  order 
(o  allay  the  clnmoitr,  Tlicy  <'ni)t!uued  still  uiKm 
a  larger  scale,  and  still  more  •ynteniatically,  that 
plan  of  condiK't,  which  was  the  prinf^ipal,  thouf^h 
not  the  ntoiit  blamed,  cau^c  of  the  decay  and  de- 
population of  the  country  conimittcd  to  ilieir 
care. 

With  that  view,  and  to  furnish  a  cheap  supply 
of  materials  lo  the  manufactures  of  England,  tlieyl 
formed  a  scheme,  which  tended  to  de*lroy.  or  at' 
least  oasentiHlW  to  impair,  th(>  whote  nmnufitrtur- 
ing  interest  of 'Bunenl.  A  policy  of  that  »()tt  could 
not  fail  of  beinjc  hiehly  popular :  when  the  com- 
pany submitted  itself  as  an  instrument  fur  the  im- 
provement of  British  maniifactiircs,  instead  of  beinc 
thtnr  uiONi  diin^erouf  rival,  as  heretofore  they  had 
been  always  reprewnted- 

Thev  aecorriinsjly  iiolifii'd  to  their  presidency  in 
Bcncal,  ill  their  letter  of  the  I7lli  of  March  1769, 
that  "there  was  no  branch  of  their  trade  they 
■'  more  ardently  wish  to  extend,  tliiin  thai  of  rair' 
"  silk,"  They  disclaim,  however,  all  denire  of 
pniplfjyini;  compulsory  measures  for  that  purpose, 
but  recommended  every  mode  of  encourn cement, 
and  partieul»ilv  by  augmenli'd  wajres,  '*  in  orrfer 
"  lo  iniincfi  manhfacturers  nf  wratirfht  silk  to 
"  quit  thai  branch,  and  Inic  lo  the  urinfliitt/  af 
"  miu  tilk." 
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goods,  a  loss  to  themselves,  which  fully  coi 
balanced  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  ■ 
nation  from  the  encrease  of  the  raw  commi 
The  necessary  effect  on  tlie  revenue  was  also 
told  very  early.  For  their  servanu  in  the  prii 
silk-factories  declared,  that  the  obstruction  I 
private  trade  in  silk  must  in  the  end  prove  ■ 
mental  to  the  revenues,  and  that  the  invesi 
clashes  with  the  collection  of  these  reve 
Whatsoever,  by  bounties  or  immunities,  is  ei 
ra^  out  of  a  landed  revenue,  has  cert 
some  tendency  to  lessen  the  Del  amount  of 
revenue,  and  to  forward  a  produce  which 
not  yield  to  the  gross  collection,  ratlier  than 
that  does. 

The  directors  declare  themselves  unable  tt 
derstand  how  this  could  be.  Perhaps  il  was  n 
difficult.  But,  pressed  as  they  were  by  the  p 
ness  of  the  paymente,  which  they  were  eompi 
to  make  to  government  in  England,  the  crie 
Bengal  could  not  be  heard  amone  the  conteni 
claims  of  the  general  court,  of  tlie  treasun-, 
of  Spitai-fields.  The  speculation  of  tlie  direc 
was  originally  fair  and  plausible  (so  far  as  the  k 
encouragement  of  tlie  commodity  extended), 
luated  as  they  were,  it  was  hardlv  in  their  pot 
to  stop  themselves  in  the  course  they  had  begi 
They  were  obliged  to  continue  their  "rcsolntioD, 
any  hazard  encreasing  the  investment.  "TTiesIii 
"  of  our  affaire  (say  they)  requires  tiie  ittmoSa 
"  tension  of  your  investments.  You  are  not  I 
"  forbear  sending  eren  those  sorts  which  ana 
"  tended  u-itk  loss,  in  case  such  should  be  m» 
"  sary  to  supply  an  investment  to  as  e"''" 
"  amount  as  you  can  provide  from  jw* 
"  resovrcfs ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doabt  J 
"  your  being  thereby  enabled  to  encrease  yoiirc*- 
"  signments  of  this  valuable  branch  of  nsW* 
"  commerce,  even  to  tlie  utmost  of  your  k"^ 
"  But  it  is  our  positive  order,  tliat  no  partof* 
"  investment  be  provided  with  borrowed  ido«'! 
"  which  is  to  be  repaid  by  drauijhti  irpo«  * 
' '  treasury  in  London ;  since  tlie  license,  wliicti^ 
"  already  been  taken  in  this  respect,  has  invol** 
"  us  in  difficulties,  which  we  yet  know  not  hot' 
"  shall  surmount." 

This  very  instructive  paragraph  lays  open  ' 
true  origin  of  the  internal  decay  of  Bengal,  'i 
trade  and  revenues  of  that  country  were  (as 
then  system  must  necessarily  have  been)  of 
condary  consideration  at  best.  Present  supp 
were  to  be  obtained,  and  present  demands 
England  were  to  be  avoided,  at  every  expenci 
Bengal. 

Tiie  spirit  of  encreasing  tlie  investment  f 
revenue  at  any  rate,  and  the  resolution  of  drii 
all  competitors,  Europeans  or  natives,  out  of 
markcl,  prevailed  at  a  period  still  more  early. 
orcvailed  not  only  in  Bengal,  but  seems,  nior 
Wm,  to  have  diffused  itself  through  the  wl 
NphiTC  of  the  company's  influence.  In  l76St 
gitvf  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  tlie  folloti 
memorable  instniction,  strongly  declaratory 
'Jicir  general  system  of  policy. 
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^'Vl»  libitl  depend  upon  jour  prudenca  my 
^tfbjf^to  diacoarngi!  foreigners;  nnd,  U-in^  in- 
"bat,  ■»  Tou  hvn  been  rcpcatcdk  an^uaintcd, 
"  DO  brm^ng  home  as  grrnt  n  port  of  [he  revenues 
"  aipoBaibleinyotiriTianufacCurpSpUmciut-bidclin^ 
"  them  in  dtose  jiarU,  whi*r«  th«y  interfere  vritlj 
"  jrou,  would  certainly  prove  an  ellectiial  step  for 
•'  an>weria)f  that  end.  We  thctefora  rerommciid 
"  it  to  you  to  ofler  suth  encrease  of  price  a*  y"" 
"  flull  dc«m  may  l>e  coomtently  given ;  tlwt  by 
"  boiing  Uicin  otil  of  the  market  llie  qimnlilics 
"  by  you  to  be  ntovided  mjiy  W  propoitii>i>Bbly 
**  taUrged  ;  uta  if  you  take  tliit  method ,  it  is  to 
"  be  n  cmutioiiBly  pracliwrd  ns  imi  to  enliuncc  thp 
"  prices  in  (he  places  initneilialcly  under  your 
"  cantroul.  On  uib  STibjerl  wa  must  not  omit  tlio 
**  uproval  of  your  prohibiting  the  wearer*  of 
•*  Ondalore  from  making  iip  any  Hoih  of  tlic 
"  wne  ««oitri)enls,  that  ue  provided  for  m ;  and 
*  if  aacb  prohibition  is  not  now,  it  should  bv  nil 
"  meaos  be  in  future,  made  ffcaeral,  and  ttnctlif 
"  maiMtaiiieil." 

Tkii  avBtem  must  have  an  immediate  tendency 
hwtrda  diAordertng  the  trade  of  India,  and  must 
finllyend  in  pvat  detriment  to  the  company  ilsi'^lf. 
TIa  efled  of  the  restrictive  xratem  on  die  wenver 
ii  endent.  lite  authority  pven  to  the  sen'ants  to 
biy  al  »ti  advanced  pricu  did  of  necewitv  furnish 
■oaa  and  «Kriisei  for  every  »ort  of  fraud  in  tlieir 
p8fpfca«e«.  Tlie  Jn«lan1  llio  servnin  of  a  merchant 
■:-d,  on  hii  own  jud);mvnt,  to  overbid  ihtr 
I  '    <>rto  tend  goods  to  hie  master,  which  vliall 

I  v^  at  li>«,  there  i«  no  longer  any  standard,  upon 
wWb  fiis  unfair  praetice*  can  be  estimated,  or  any 
f&ctual  meant,  by  which  they  can  be  restrained. 
Ttc  hop«,  enlertatneil  by  the  directon.  of  conHn- 
iac  lliii  deslructire  practice  of  ^ving  an  enhanc^ed 

S':c  tQ  aparticularspot  must  ever  l)e  found  totally 
sirre.     Sfieculalions  will  be  aflected  by  this 
■itiBeml  price  in  every  quarter,  in  which  markets 
CM    liliv«   the    teaBt  eommnnieation   with   cftch 
V  other. 

Ib  a  vtry  few  vmrs  the  court  of  directors  be- 
Btm  to  feel,  even  in  LeadenhulUetreet.  thf  eiftcti 
0f  tnulii^  tt>  lost  upon  the  revenues,  especially  on 
noae  orB«iifrnl. 

!■  the  letter  of  Febniarr  177-1  tliey  obaerve, 
that,  *'  looking  back  to  tlicir  aceounu  for  the  four 
**  ptecaxlin^  years,  on  several  oC  the  detcriptions 
**  of  tilk  liirfe  hai  been  an  (ncrtatimf  lots,  instead 
"  ef  any  alteration  for  the  better  in  the  ImrI  year's 
I  **  prndaction*.  This  (they  say)  threaten*  iKc  dc- 
I  "  Mmctinn  of  that  valuable  branch  of  national 
I  "  cetDmerre."  And  then  they  recommend  nuch 
*  V9g*tntunuit»  if  rr^lntionsinihnt«tatoof  thin)^ 
cmU  be  of  any  eeniec)  as  may  obtain  "  a  (irofit 

»"  la  future,  inttead  of  no   considerable   a   lorn, 
••  wbich  ire  ean  no  lonfftr  tnstaiii." 

Voor  comniitlee  thought  tt  necenarv  to  enquire 
nto  the  loaacfl,  which  had  atlually  l>«-en  sufiered 
by  this  nnoMvnil  farced  trade ;  arid  find  the  loit«. 
M  tv^y  ma  the  season  of  1 770,  to  b*  i:,"7,fi,iO  ; 
diat  ifi'tfic  year  1777  itanm-  to  £.163,205.  This 
great,  tiiat  worn:  could  hardly  be  appre- 


bended;  however,  in  the  season  of  1778  it 
amoimtcrl  to  £.1(55,070.  In  1779  it  was  not  to 
ruinous!  v  ^rcat,  because  the  whole  import  was  not 
so  considerable;  hut  it  still  stood  enormously  ^m 
high;  so  high  as  £.141,800.  In  the  whole  four  H 
years  it  came  to  £.6-t2,725.  The  observations  of 
the  directors  were  found  to  be  fully  verilicd.  It 
it  remarkable,  ihai  iht?  samv  article  in  the  China 
trade  produced  a  contidprable  and  uniform  profit. 
On  this  circumstance  little  observation  is  neoes- 
sary. 

During  the  time  of  their  struggles  (or  enlarging 
thit  losing  trade,  which  they  considered  as  a 
national  object,  what  in  one  point  of  view  it  was, 
and  if  tt  had  not  been  jtrouly  mismanaged,  might 
have  been  in  more  than  one ; — in  this  part  it  is 
tmpotrsible  to  refuse  to  llic  directors  a  very  great 
sliarc  of  merit;  no  degree  of  thought,  of  trouble, 
or  of  reasonable  exjience,  was  spnred  by  thorn  for 
the  improvement  of  the  commoaity.  They  framed 
with  dili^ncc,  and  npparciidy  on  very  good  in- 
formnTion,  a  code  of  manufacturing  regulaiionu 
for  tlial  purpose;  and  several  pcraont  were  sent 
out,  convcreaiit  in  tlie  Ituliun  method  ufprepurin'; 
and  winding  silk,  aided  by  proper  iiiarliines  for 
faeiliinliiig  and  pcrfwrtiiig  the  work.  Tliis,  tinder 
proper  cure,  and  in  course  of  time,  mieht  \19ve 
produced  a  real  improicmcnl  to  Bcng-nl ;  but,  in 
the  lirBt  instance,  it  naturally  drew  thi?  business  ^ 
tVom  native  management,  and  it  caused  a  revul-  | 
«i<m  from  the  trade  and  mauufactures  of  India, 
which  led  a»  naturally  and  inevilablv  lo  an  Euro- 
[lenii  monopoly,  in  some  bands  or  oilier,  us  any  of 
tlio  modes  of  coercion  which  were  or  could  bo 
employed.  The  evil  was  present  and  inherent  in 
the  act.  The  means  of  letting  the  natives  into  the 
benefit  of  die  improved  system  of  produce  was 
hkely  to  be  t:ounleTacted  by  tlie  general  ill  con- 
duct of  the  couipany'H  concerns  abroad.  For  a 
while  »i  Ii>nsl  it  had  an  effect  still  worse  :  for  llie 
company  purchasing  the  raw  cocoon,  or  silk-pod, 
at  B  Bxed  rate,  the  first  producer,  who,  whilst  be 
could  wind  at  his  own  house,  employed  his  family 
in  this  labour,  and  could  procure  a  roFisonable 
livelihood  by  buying  up  llie  cocoons  for  the  Italian 
filature,  now  incurred  the  enormous  and  ruinous 
loss  of  fifty  per  cent.  This  appears  in  a  letter  to 
the  presidency,  written  by  Mr.  Boughton  Rouse, 
now  a  member  of  your  committee.  Bui,  for  u 
long  time,  a  considerable  quiiniity  of  that  in  the 
old  Bensrni  mode  of  windin'^  whk  lioimht  for  the 
company  fiom  contractor*,  and  it  continues  to  be 
so  bought  to  the  present  time;  but  the  directors 
complain,  in  their  Iclter  of  the  12th  of  May  1780, 
thai  both  species,  particularly  the  latter,  had  risen 
so  extravagantly,  that  tt  was  become  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  had  been  fihei-n 
years  ago.  In  tliat  state  of  price  lliey  condemn 
their  servants  very  juttly,  for  cntcrine  into  con- 
tracts for  three  yeara;  and  tliat  fureeverul  kirtds 
of  silk,  of  very  dilfereni  goodnw*.  upon  averages 
unfairly  formed,  where  the  commodiiics,  avenigetl 
at  an  v<|ual  price,  differed  from  twenty  lo  lliirty 
per  cenu  on  the  sale.     Soon  after,  they  formed  a 
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Kgtilar  scnle  of  flxeil  prices,  above  which  Utey 
found  they  niuld  not  trade  w-ithout  loss. 

Wfiilrt'tlicv  were  continuing  these  metliods  to 
»ecurelheni«clre»a^inst  fvtuie  losses,  the  Bengal 
■btpit,  which  arrived  in  that  year,  announced  no- 
tiling  but  tltpir  continuance.  Some  articles  by  the 
htjfh  pricf,  and  othen  from  their  ill  cjuality,  were 
ftuch  "  M  never  could  answer  to  be  *eiit  to  Europe 
•'  at  any  price."  The  director*  renew  llieir  pro- 
bibilion  of  making  ffesh  conlract*.  the  prefont 
Iwing  ^nendly  to  cspir**  in  the  yeur  1781.  But 
this  tmdc,  whose  funiinmcntal  policy  iiii);^li(  have 
admitted  of  »  duubl,  as  npplicd  to  Bcnpil,  (what- 
ever it  mi^ht  havo  been  with  rc^rd  to  England,) 
WM  now  itself  expiring  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, so  tiiat  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  go- 
vernment for  power  to  enlarge  ilieir  capacity  of 
receiving  bills  upon  Europe.  The  purchase  by 
these  bilU  (hey  entirely  divert  from  raw  silk,  and 
onler  tn  be  laid  out  wholly  in  piece^-gooib. 

TtiiH,  havinz  found  by  cxperieaee,  that  this 
trade,  whilst  carried  on  upon  the  old  principles,  (of 
whatever  adranta^  it  might  have  been  to  the 
Itritish  mantifnctnrers,  or  to  tlie  individuals  who 
were  concerned  in  it  in  Beni^al,)  had  proved  hiufhlv 
detrimental  to  the  company,  the  directors  resolved 
to  expunge  tlic  raw  silk  from  their  investment. 
Thev  t^ve  up  llie  whole  to  private  traders,  on 
condition  of  paying  the  freight,  charses,  and 
duties;  permitting  them  to  tend  it  to  Mtirope  in 
the  company's  ships  upon  ilieir  own  account. 

TIk  H'lwjle  of  tins  history  will  serve  lo  deinon- 
Mrate.  that  all  attempts,  which  in  their  oritpnal 
system,  or  in  tlieir  necessary  conse(|ucRccs,  tend  to 
ttiedislreM of  India,  iniist, and  in  avi-ry  short  time 
will,  make  tlir^mM-lvp*  felt  c*cn  by  those,  in  whose 
favonr  such  Httcmpls  have  been  made.  India  may 
poutbly ,  in  wmc  futurv  time,  bear  and  support  itself 
under  an  «xlnictioti  of  mensurc  or  of  ^oods ;  but 
much  cane  ought  to  be  taken,  thai  the  influx  of 
wealth  phttii  be  greater  in  quantity,  and  prior  in 
time  lo  tile  watte. 

On  abandoning  the  trade  in  silk  tn  priratG 
bands,  the  directors  issued  acme  prohibitions  to 
prevent  monopoly ;  and  they  gave  some  directions 
about  tlie  ii»prov(>ment  of  tlw  trade.  Tlie  prolii- 
bilions  were  proper,  nnd  the  directions  prudent; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  fcnml,  thitt  whilst  all  the 
means,  instruments,  and  powers  remain,  by  which 
innnop«)h>(  were  made,  and  throuj^h  which  abusr^ 
fomierly  prcvutkd.ntl  verbal  orders  will  be  fruitless. 
Tliii  btiinch  of  trudc  being  to  Ionic  principally 
naaaged  by  the  company's  servants  for  iho  com- 
pany, and  under  its  authority,  cnnnr.!  be  easily 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  i>asa  to  tlie  natives, 
especially  when  it  is  to  be  <-arri«l  on  without  the 
^^  contrnni  naturally  inhenrnt  in  all  participation.  It 
^^H  is  oot  difficult  to  conceive  how  (his  forced  prefer- 
^^w  encv  of  Iraflick  in  a  raw  commodity  must  have 
r  injured  the  manubi-turrs,  while  it  was  the  t>olicy 
I  of  the  company  lo  rontiniw  the  trade  on  tlieir  own 

I  account.     The  servants,  so  far  from  deviating  from 

I  their  course,  since  tlicy  have  taken  the  trade  into 

I  tljeir  own  management,  have  gone  much  further 


fc 


into  it.  Tlie  proportion  of  raw  silk  in  tlie  invt 
mcnt  is  to  be  augmented.  The  progMiriiiin  ofi 
whole  car^roes  for  tlie  year  1783,  divided  ininMi- 
t«cn  pi»rU,  is  ten  of  raw  cilk.  nnd  six  only  of  m*- 
nufncturi-d  ip^ods.  Such  is  the  proportion  of  this 
losing  article  in  the  scheme  for  tin;  iDvcatmeni  of 
private  fortunes. 

In  the  reformed  scheme  of  sending  the  inv 
mem  on  account  of  the  company,  to  be   paid 
bills  upon  Kurope,  no  mention  is  made  of  an 
change  of  tliese  proportions.     Indeed  some  )imi^ 
are  attempted  on  theanicleoffiilk,  witli  regard  i 
its  price  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  tliai  the  pricei 
tiie  master  and  the  servant  will  lie  very  diSer 
but  they  cannot  make  proHtable  purchases  of  i 
article  without  ftnin^y  condemning  all  tlie  I 
purchases  of  the  board  of  trade. 


CIJ7rHS.0R  nECE.aO0O6. 

Tub  general  system  above  stated,  relative  to  i 
silk  tTude,  must  miilcriully  have  atfcctcd  the  mani 
factures  of  BeniTal.  merely  as  il  was  a  systnn 
preference.     Il  does  by  no  means  nati^fartonU  al 
peor  to  your  committee,  that  the  freedom 
out   by  the  company's  various  orders  has 
ever  fully  enjoyed,  or  that  the  grievances  of 
native  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been 
diTsscd.     For  we  iind  on  good  aullinrity.  that  i 
that  very  period,  at  which  it  might  be  stipf 
that  theiu>  orders  had  their  operation,  (lie  op 
sions  were  in  full  vigour.     They  appear   to 
fnllen  heaviest  on  the  city  of  Dacca,  formerly 
great  staple  fur  the  Rnest  goods  in  India  :  a  pla 
once  full  of  opulent  merchants  and  dealers  of 
descriptions. 

The  city  and  district  of  Dacca,  before  tlie 
valence  of  ilie  East  India  company's  influeocei 
authority,  manufactured  annually  (o  about 
hundred  thousand  {lounds  value  in  clo(hs.    In  i 
year  1776  it  had  fallen  to  about  two  hundl 
thousand,  or  two  iliirds  of  iu  former  produce, 
this  the  company's  demand  amounted  only  to 
fourth  part,  that  is,  about  fifly  thousand  poiii 
yonrlv.     This  was  at  llial  time  provided  byngc 
for  ite  company,  under  the  inspection  of 
rammercial  servants.     On  pretence  of  sccunnc  I 
advantage  for  this  fourth  part  for  their  matter 
lliey  exerted  a  most  violent  and  urbitmry  pni 
over  the  whole.     It  waa  asserted,  that  Diev  Kss 
the  company's  mark  to  such  goods  as  tJiey  tfioiigl 
fit,  (to  all  goods,  as  stated  in  one  complaint,) 
di3ipo««d  of  them  nil  they  thoucht  prop.:r,  excludiiij 
not  only  all  the  nntivr  dmlerK,  but  U»c  Dutch  i 
pany  and   private  English  merchants :  that  tl 
made  iidvances  to  the  weavers,  nfketi  Ixtyond  lli 
known  ability,  to  repay  in  goods  within  theyMCj 
nod  by  this  means  having  )cot  (hem  in  debt.  ~ 
tlieni  in  perpetuul  servitude.     Their  inability 
keep  accounts  leU  (hem  at  the  disrtvtiuo  of  t 
H^^iits  of  the  supreme  power  to  make  ihcir  balaat 
what  ihpy  pleaseil,  and  they  rceoteteil  thrm  n< 
by  legal  process,  but  by  seiiure  of  their  goods,  i 


:nrf  itopTMoament  of  t]i«ir  persons.  One  and 
lame  dealer  made  tlio  advance,  valued  the  re- 
,  statml  tlie  account,  pasacd  tlie  judgment, 
executeil  tlie  procnu. 

[r.  Rou«e,  cliief  of  tlie  Dacca  ]>roviiK'0.  kIiu 
^lecl  againit  tliosc  evili,  tays  tii»t  in  tlic  ycnr 
)  tliere  were  nobuJ«iic«d  due.  as  Clic  trade  was 

carried  on  by  the  nnlive  brokers.     In  less 

tlirri*  years  ihow  Ijulancis  uniuuuled  to  an 
ei»*c  sum ;  s  sum  lost  to  the  company,  biil 
ting  in  full  force  for  every  purpose  ofoppres- 
.  In  llie  amount  of  iliese  balances  atinoitt 
f  weaver  in  tlie  cautitry  bore  a  part,  and  con< 
lently  they  were  almost  all  caught  in  thin  snare. 
tej  are  in  tj^neral  "  (saya  Mr.  Kouae.  in  a  iet- 
D  Geneial  Claveriug,  deliie/e/i  to  your  com- 
e»)  '■  a  (iraid,  helplf^K)  poopio  ;  many  of  (hem 
Kir  to  the  utmost  dctp'cc  ofwretclicdncss ;  in- 
ipahle  of  keeping  accounts :  industrious  as  it 
ere  by  instinct :  unable  to  defend  themielves 
oppressed;  nnd  Kati^tird,  ifwiih  continual In- 
nr  ifaey  dccirc  from  tlic  fair  dealing;  and  Im- 
uUy  M  llietr  employer  a  moderate  subsi;*tence 
r  tlieir  lamiltea." 

itcb  were  the  people,  «'ho  stood  accused  by  the 
faitj*»tieeo\AfapTelentiiNg  ^ievancctt.in  order 
I  excused  the  payment  of  ilieir  balances.  As 
e  commercial  slate  of  the  province  in  general. 
Rouse  represents  it  "  to  be  for  tlicsc  two  yean 
perpetual  scene  of  complaint  and  disputation: 
^  the  company's  U{^nls  professrn;^  to  pay 
riier  rales  to  weavers,  whilst  the  LeadenliaJI 
HI  shewed  an  hciivA'  loss  to  tiic  oomp&ny. 
te  wearers  have  even  travelled  in  miiliiLiides 

prefer  their  oomplainu  at  tlie  prcaidenry. 
«  amount  of  tJic  inve*tmenl  coniparalivciy 
«U,  witli  balances  comparatively  Inr^e  :  and, 

I  undeniand,  generally  cuntvHiea  tiy  llie 
■Teis.  Tiic  native  mcrelmnts,  called  Dtl/ils, 
novnl    from    their   influence,   at   prejudicial 

tbc  company's  concerns  ;  and  I'^nropean 
trchants  complaining  ag.itnsl  undue  influence 

tlic  company's  comtttercial  n^enu,  in  pre- 
itin;  tli«  free  purchosc  even  of  those  goods 
Icli  the  company  never  takes." 
e  ipini  of  tltose  agents  will  be  fully  compre- 
Acl  from  a  Mate  of  the  prorcedin;:^  before  Mr. 
e  and  counsel,  on  the  complaint  of  a  Mr. 

an  English  free  merchant  at  Dacca,  ulio 
eca  twice  treated  in  the  same  injurious  inau- 
y  the  agents  of  Mr.  Hurst,  the  commercial 

ml  tbat  place.  On  hiit  complaint  to  tbc 
i  of  ibe  Mizurc  of  the  g:ood«,  and  imprison* 

oC  bia  agcnut,  Mr,  Hur^t  was  callnd  npnn 
t  explanation.  In  return  be  informed  (hoin, 
W  bad  sent  to  one  of  the  villages  to  enquire 
fftiof  the  matter  of  ftict  Alleged.  The  im- 
\  person,  sent  to  make  this  enquiry.  wii«  the 
oaaa  aMutcd  of  (he  cppr<^stionit,  into  whitU 
aa  aeot  to  eiamine.  Tlie  answer  of  Mr. 
I  ia  in  an  high  and  determined  tone.  He 
not  deny,  that  there  are  some  instances  of 
t  of  power.  "  But  I  ask,"  (say*  tic,)  "  what 
Ukonhf  can  guard  against  the  conduct  of  in- 


"  dividnale  ;  but  that  a  sinffU  instance  cannot  be 
■'  brought  of  a  general  depravity."  Yo«r  com- 
mittee have  reason  to  believe  these  coercive  mea- 
sures to  have  been  very  general,  thungli  «>m])Iovwl 
according  to  the  dcj^rec  of  resiuanec  opposed  to 
the  monopoly  ;  for  wc  find  at  one  lime  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Dutch  invcilved  in  tin-  treiienil  ser- 
vitude. But  it  a[»i>ear*  very  eilraordinary.  tliuc 
nolliin'^  but  the  actual  proof  «f  a  general  abuse 
could  affect  a  practice,  the  very  principle  of  wbtcli 
tends  to  make  the  coercion  ns  general  as  tbc  irade. 
Mr.  Hurst's  reflection  ooncefiiing  the  abuse  of 
aiilhcrittf  is  JuM  ;  hut  in  thi^  ease  it  is  altoj^iher 
inapphcable,  because  the  complaint  was  not  of 
the  abuse,  but  uf  the  use  of  autliority  in  matters 
of  trade,  wiiich  ought  to  have  been  free.  He 
throws  out  a  variety  of  invidious  reflections  against 
the  council,  as  if  they  wanted  zeal  for  the  com- 
pany's service:  his  jiistilicaiion  of  his  practices, 
and  his  declaration  of  his  resolulionio  persevere 
in  them,  are  firm  and  deiermmed ;  assertinE;  the 
right  and  policy  of  such  reslrainU,  and  laying 
down  a  rule  for  his  conduct  at  the  fictory,  which, 
he  says,  will  give  no  cause  of  just  complaint  to 
private  tradeni.  He  addn,  "  1  have  no  doubt 
"  but  that  ihey  have  hiiherlo  provided  inveslmenu, 
"  and  it  cannot  turn  lo  my  iitteteat  to  preclude 
"  them  now,  though  1  must  ever  think  it  my  duty 
"  to  combat  the  private  views  of  individuwU,  who 
"  tet  themselves  up  as  cnmftctitvrs  under  thai 
"  very  body,  under  whose  license  aad  rmlulgence 
"  only  they  can  derive  their  privilepi  of  trade ; 
"  all  f  contend  for  is  the  tame  i»i/?«cncc  my  cm- 
"  ploycrs  have  ever  had."  He  ends  by  declining 
any  reply  to  any  of  their  future  references  of  this 
nature. 

The  whole  of  this  axtiaordtnary  letter  ).<i  in- 
serled  in  the  Appendix,  N°  51  :  and  Mr.  Rouse's 
Minute  of  Observations  upon  it  in  Api>endix,  N" 
m,  fully  refuting  the  few  pretexts  alleged  in  that 
cxtraonliiiary  performance  m  support  of  the  trade 
by  influence  and  aiitlir)rily.  Mr,  Holland,  one  of 
the  counsel,  joined  Mr.  Rouse  in  opinion,  (hat  a 
letter  to  the  purport  of  tlial  Minute  should  be 
written  ;  but  they  were  ovcrmled  by  Messrs.  Puri- 
ing,  flogarth,  and  Shakespeare,  who  passed  a 
resolution  to  defer  sending  uny  reply  to  Mr.  Hurst, 
and  none  was  ever  sent.  Thus  tliey  gave  counlc- 
nancc  lo  the  doctrine  contained  in  ibat  letter,  as 
welt  as  to  the  mischievous  practices  which  must 
iiii-viiably  arise  from  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
Some  temporary  and  paitial  relief  wa>  given  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Mr.  House ;  but,  he 
shortly  aAer  removing  from  lliat  govemmeDl,  alt 
complaints  were  dropped. 

It  isremarkabte.tnat,  during  the  long  and  warm 
contest  between  the  company's  agents  and  the 
dealers  of  Dacca,  the  board  of  trade  seem  to  have 
uken  a  decided  part  against  the  latter.  They 
allow  some  sort  of  justice  in  the  coinplaintsof  the 
manuraclurers  with  rcgnrd  to  low  valuation,  and 
or.hor  particulars:  but  they  say,  that.  "  although 
"  (during  the  time  of  pre-emption)  it  appears,  that 
*'  tlic  weavers  were  noCaltowed  thesamt  liberty  of 
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-  ^uitf/f  f/i  aviividualM  they  before  enjoyed,  our 

-  vtntu-iA  'A  Um;  whole  is,  that  these  complaints 
'   vr**.  'jejj^a^Mi  upon  the  premeditated  deaths 

■  -vt"  -.ut  '>UU  [factom  or  brokers]  to  thwart  the 

■  M^  nfW*  of  carrying  on  the  company's  business, 
•  -uMi  Ui  ttiniUr  themselve$  necessary."  lliey  say 
ji.  M^Mi*!f  yUca,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
<MMtU>fa/:ti'^tis  and  difficulties  of  the  weavers ; 
"  liat  ififty  are  owing  to  the  delals,  whose  aim  it 
"  u  to  be  employed." 

Ttm  AtsaxK  of  being  employed,  and  of  rendering 
ttf^Riielves  necessary,  in  men,  whose  only  buBiness 
it  M  Ui  Im;  employed  in  trade,  is  considered  by  the 
fft^iillKiiieii  of  the  board  as  no  trivial  offence ;  and 
Miijmim%\y  they  declare,  '*  they  have  established 
"  it  as  «n  invariable  rule,  that,  whatever  dejiciency 
"  tliere  might  be  in  the  Dacca  investment,  no 
"  purrhaxe  of  the  manufactures  of  that  quarter 
"  ttiall  be  made  for  account  of  the  company  from 
"  private  merchants.  We  have  passed  this  reso- 
"  lution,  which  we  deem  of  importance,  from  a 
"  persuasion,  that  private  merchants  are  often 
"  induced  to  make  advances  for  Dacca  goods, 
"  nut  by  the  ordinary  chance  of  sale,  but  merely 
"  from  an  expectation  of  disposing  of  them  at  an 
"  enhanced  price  to  the  company,  against  whom 
"  a  rivalskip  is  by  this  manner  encouraged  ; "  and 
they  say,  "  that  they  intend  to  observe  the  s<une 
"  rule  with  respect  to  the  investment  of  other  of 
"  the  factories,  from  whence  similar  complaints 
"  may  come." 

Thw  positive  rule  is  opposed  to  the  positive 
directions  of  the  company  to  employ  those  ob- 
noxious persons  by  preference.  How  far  this 
violent  USD  of  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
atroyini:  riviilKhip,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
priiu!  of  Kooils  to  the  company,  has  been  made 
iitaiiift^iit  hy  the  facta  before  stated  in  their  place. 

Tlie  rc<-rii»inutory  charges  of  the  company's 
agents  on  the  native  merchants  have  made  very 
lilllt'.  itii|)ri'»Mi»n  on  your  committee.  We  have 
noliiiiig  111  ftivouT  of  them,  but  the  assertion  of  a 
party  pDWt-rfiil  uritl  interested.  In  such  cases  of 
riiuiiml  uiMi-rtion  and  denial,  your  committee  are 
li'il  irruHiHtihly  lo  utinch  abuse  to  power,  and  to 

|ti'i!«uiiai,  lilllt  iulll'ring  and  hardship  are  more 
ikcly  ro  tttdiiid  on  weakness,  than  that  any  com- 
hiiiuiiou  nf  uiiimiteclod  individuals  is  of  force  to 
pii.-vuil  ovttr  inmieni'o,  [tower,  wealth,  and  autho- 
lily.  Tin:  I'liinplnintM  of  the  native  merchants 
uii^Ui  mil  III  have  been  trcnted  in  any  of  those 
iiuiilnit  ill  ■wliii-h  they  were  then  treated.  And 
wlit.-ii  it|i-ii  urti  ill  tlie  iiluntion  of  complainants 
iiliuiiul  iitiliriLiiiiluil  iHiwor,  their  abandoning  their 
■ml  u  till  fVitiii  u  full  anil  elenr  proof  of  their  com- 
jiliiliil*  lit:iiiK  L{riiiiiiiiltiM.  It  is  not  because  redress 
liii»  lii:i:ii  initijiirul  iiiipractieubie,  that  oppression 
iJiiM  mil  luial  i  ititi  is  lilt!  (ledpair  of  suflercrs  any 
■illc^lulinii  lit  lliuir  H  HI  id  ion  I .  A  rpviow  of  some 
I'l  llii:  iiM'*l  iiiiimikuhiuof  ilie  t'omptainlsmadeby 
l|(u  iMiitrii  iiii:iiitiHiiU  ill  iliul  province  is  so  essen- 
imI  liti  lityiitu  ii|Hiii  lliH  trun  spirit  of  the  commer- 
ilul  uiliiiiitUiinniiii,itnd  tlmrtial  condition  of  those 
i-iitit:t>iiiiitl  III  IiihIu  llittro,  that  your  committee, 


observing  the  records  on  this  subject,  and  at  d 
period,  full  of  them,  could  not  tnink  tbenudi 
justifiable  in  not  stating  them  to  the  house. 

Your  committee  have  found  many  heavy  charg 
of  oppression  against  Mr.  Barwell,  whilst  factor 
chief  at  Dacca  ;  which  oppressions  are  stated 
have  continued,  and  even  to  have  been  aggravat 
on  complaint  at  Calcutta.  These  complaints  a 
pear  in  several  Memorials  presented  to  the  i 
preme  council  of  Calcutta,  of  which  Mr.  Barwi 
was  a  member.  They  appeared  yet  more  fnl 
and  more  strongly  in  a  bill  in  chancery,  filed 
the  supreme  court,  which  was  afterwards  record 
before  the  govemour-general  aod  council,  ai 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  directon. 

Your  committee,  struck  with  the  magnitndeu 
importance  of  these  charges,  and  finding,  that  wi 
regard  to  those  before  the  council  no  regular  inn 
tigation  has  ever  taken  place ;  and  fiodtng  sis 
that  Mr.  Barwell  had  asserted,  in  a  minute  i 
council,  that  he  had  given  a  full  answer  to  tl 
allegations  in  that  bill,  ordered  a  copy  ut  li 
answer  to  be  laid  before  your  committee,  that  tk 
might  be  enabled  to  state  to  the  house,  bow  br 
appeared  to  them  to  be  full ;  how  far  the  chugi 
were  denied  as  to  the  fact ;  or,  where  the  facts  nft 
be  admitted,  what  justiScation  was  set  up.  It  ^ 
peared  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  on  thetn 
situation  of  the  trade  and  the  merchants  of  Ha 
great  city  and  district. 

The  secretary  to  the  court  of  directon  bi 
informed  your  committee,  that  no  copy  of  Ik 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  India  house ;  nwh 
your  commitee  been  able  to  discover,  that  ur 
has  been  transmitted.  On  this  failure,  your  con 
mittee  ordered  an  application  to  be  made  to  Mi 
Barwell  for  a  copy  of  his  answer  to  the  bill,  in 
any  other  information,  with  which  he  might  b 
furnished  with  regard  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Barwell,  after  reciting  the  above  letter,  n 
turned  in  answer  what  follows  : 

"  Whether  the  records  of  the  supreme  court  c 
"  judicature  are  lodged  at  the  India  bouse,  I  si 
"  Ignorant,  but  on  those  records  my  answer  i 
"  certainly  to  be  found.  At  this  distance  of  tinv 
"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  from  memory  recover  tl 
"  circumstances  of  this  affair ;  but  this  1  knoi 
"  that  the  bill  did  receive  a  complete  answer,  at 
"  the  people  the  fullest  satis&ction  ;  nor  is  it  i> 
"  cessary  for  me  to  remark  on  the  state  of  parti 
"  at  that  time  in  Bengal,  could  party  have  broug 
"  forward  any  particle  of  that  bill,  supported  1 
"  any  verified  fact.  The  principle,  that  inti 
"  duced  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  govemoi 
"  general  and  council,  would  likewise  have  giv 
"  the  verification  of  that  one  circumstance,  whi 
'*  ever  that  might  have  been.  As  I  genera 
"  attend  in  my  place  in  the  house,  I  shall  w 
"  pleasure  answer  any  invitation  of  the  gentlem 
"  of  the  committee  to  attend  their  mvestigatit 
"  up-atairs,  with  every  information  and  light 
"  my  power  to  give  them." 
St.  Jamn's^quare, 

I3ih  April,  ires. 


ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 


Your  committee  conudereil,  that  with  regnrd  tn 

lite  muiter,  cliarf^  in  the  several  tietitions  to  th« 

boaitl,  no  sort  ofspcciiick  answer  lind  Iiccn  ^vtn 

U  ihv  time  and  placv  nitvrp  tin  y  wi'tr  inaJc,  ntnl 

vbcti  atii]  wbera  tbe  parLtn  mi^lil  l>e  (.'xumined  and 

Mnfroiitcd.     It  was  cottstdcrcd  also,  that  Uic  biU 

been  transmitted  with  ollx-r  |i'.i[irrH  rclalin^  to 

sani4>  matter  to  lite  I'ourt  of  diieetont  with  tiie 

knoivleil^  tiii(t  eonitani  ctf  Mr.  B;inv{>ll ;  and  that 

states,  that  his  uiiswcr  hail  bi-fii  filt'd,  and  no 

irococdinfp  liud  upon  it  for  ei^lntcn  inant1i».      In 

bat  aituatiaii  il  was  tlmu^lit  MJiiiclhin^  (.'Xtraonli- 

Ary.  that  no  cate  uas  taken  by  Jiim  to  transmit 

t  eaaemrni  a  paner  a&  liii  answer,  nnd  lliat  lie  had 

lO  cupy  of  it  m  Ins  linndi. 

Your  committer,  in  ihift  difHriiliy,  t]iouf;ht 
Acin»clv-c9  obliged  to  decline  any  verbal  cxplaaa- 
lioD  from  tlic  penon.  who  is  defendant  in  the  suit, 
iriative  to  matters,  wliich  on  t!ie  part  of  the  com- 
4aiDant  appear  upon  record, and  to  leave  the  wlioEc 
aattCT,  tts  It  is  chnrgred,  to  the  jiKl^nnent  of  the 
■wne  to  deterniiiii;  how  far  it  may  hv  wortliy  of 
I  Airtiwr  enquiry,  or  )iuw  fur  tliey  may  iidmil  such 
iBqpitiona  as  vour  committee  coutU  not  tliiiilc 
BenaelTes  juitined  in  rceeivini;. 

To  tlik  effect  yniir  eommittee  onierwl  a  iMtor 
be  written  to  Mr.  Harw^rlf ;  from  whom  they 
eceivnl  llie  lollowing  answer : 

"  Sir, 

"  In  eoosetjticnco  of  your  U-tliT  of  tlic  17tJi,  I 
nast  requrst  the  favour  of  you  to  inrorin  the 
•rlect  committee,  that  1  expect  from  their  jii«- 
lic«,  on  any  matter  of  piibhck  record,  in  wheeh 
I  am  perKMially  to  be  brought  Corward  Co  the 
miice  of  llie  Irauite,  tFiat  they  will  at  the  sam? 
lime  point  out  to  the  Iioiiko  wlint  purt  of  such 
aaUer  luts  be«n  verified,  and  what  parts  have 
not,  nor  ever  W(rrc,  attempted  to  be  verified, 
though  introduced  in  dehfite  and  entered  on  the 
mrorda  of  tho  govcmour-^ncral  and  pounpil 
«r  Bengal.  I  am  anxious  llic  infumiation  should 
be  cnntpleie.  ortlie house  will  no*  be  competent 
to  jud{r<> :  and  if  il  k  cumplete  il  will  preclude 
all  explanation  as  unnecessary. 
"  I  am.  Sir, ' 
"  Yonr  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Rich"  Barwcll." 
"Sl  Jaftta'ttipan, 
•■  lid  Apfil  1783. 

"  P.  S.  As  I  am  tliia  niomenl  returned  from  the 
'  coantry.  I  liad  il  not  in  my  power  to  be  earlier 
'  in  acktwwiedging  your  letter  of  iW  17lii." 

Tourcommitlee  applied  to  Mr.  nnrwell  tocom- 
mcmieate  any  pQpeTR,  which  might  tend  to  theehi- 
cnlation  of  matters  Itefoie  llicm,  in  which  he  was 
miKemed.  Tlui  he  ha»  declined  to  do.  Voui 
ODDimittee  conceite,  that  uittler  the  orders  of  the 
Louae  tlic^  are  by  do  mcnnx  ohligie'l  to  make  a 
nnnptetr^  vtate  of  idl  tin;  evidence,  wliich  may  tend 
to  criminale,  or  cxculpnie,  every  person,  wlime 
iRuartioni  they  may  nnd  il  expedient  to  report ; 


this,  if  not  &])ecially  ordered,  has  not  hitherto  been, 
as  they  apprehend,  the  usage  of  any  committee  of 
this  house.  It  is  not  for  your  eomiuittve,  but  for 
the  discretion  of  the  party,  to  call  fur,  and  for  the 
wiinluni  of  the  house  to  inslitiite,  such  proceedings 
as  may  tend  finally  to  condemn  or  acquit.  The 
reports  of  your  comniitice  are  no  chnt^ea,  though 
tlieyniay  possibly  furnish  matter  for  charge;  and 
no  repTementations  or  observutions  of  ihtirs  can 
eit}ier  ck-ur  or  convict  on  any  proceeding,  which 
may  hi-rc;d'icr  be  grounded  un  ihc  fuels  which  tliey 
proiluce  to  the  liousi'.  Their  ojiiniuns  arc  not  of 
a  judicial  nature.  Your  committee  has  tnken 
abundant  raie,  that  every  important  fdcl  in  llicir 
report  tliould  be  atlciided  witli  the  aiithnriiy  {in 
it,  either  in  ihe  course  of  their  relluction.i,  or  in  tiie 
Apficndix;  to  report  cwry  thing  upon  every 
subject  before  them,  wEiich  is  to  be  found  on  the 
reeortls  of  the  company,  would  be  lu  Irinscribe, 
and  in  the  event  to  print,  almost  the  whole  of  tliose 
voluminous  jia|)ers.  The  matter,  which  ap|>eais 
before  tijem,  ts,  iu  a  snmmary  manner,  this  : 

The  Dacca  mfirrhaniK  iKifin  by  complaininij, 
that  in  November  1773  Mr.  Ricliard  Barwcll,  tlieii 
chief  ofDaccn,  hnd  deprived  ihem  of  ihcir  employ- 
ment and  means  of  siibsistenee :  that  he  had  ex- 
torted from  lliem  44,'i24  Areot  rupees  (£4,7.31) 
by  ttifi  Iprriiurofliift  tliT«ai»,  by  long:  imprisonment, 
and  cruel  ciintincrnent  in  the  nlocks;  that  after- 
ward.* ihey  were  confined  in  a  small  room  near 
tlie  fiictory  gale,  under  a  guard  of  sepoya;  that 
their  food  was  slopped,  and  they  remained  starving 
a  whole  day :  thitt  tliey  were  not  permitted  to  take 
their  footl  till  next  day  at  noon,  and  were  ngnin 
brought  back  to  tlie  same  confinement,  in  which 
they  were  cent  inn  III  for.*ix  days,  and  were  not  set 
at  liberty  nniil  Ihcy  had  given  Mr.  Bnrwells  ban- 
yan a  eertifieii.tc  for  foMy  iho'isand  rupees;  that  in 
July  1774,  when  Mr.  Biirwell  had  left  Dacca,  they 
went  to  CalcuitH  to  seek  Justice;  that  Mr.  Barwcll 
eontined  ihem  in  his  house  at  Calcutta,  nnd  sent 
them  back  under  a  guard  of  Peon*  to  Dacca;  that 
in  DccemtxT  177-1,  on  the  arrival  of  llic  jjcntle- 
men  from  F.UTope,  they  returned  to  Calcutta,  and 
prelerred  their  complnint  to  the  supreme  court  of 
judical  uru. 

Thf  bill  in  chancery  filed  against  Richard  Bar- 
well,  John  Sliakespeare,  and  others,  contains  a 
minute  specification  of  Ihe  various  acts  of  personal 
cruelty,  said  tn  be  pmciiaed  by  Mr.  Barwcll's 
orders,  to  extort  money  from  these  jwopli*.  Among 
oiher  aels  of  a  similar  nnrur<>  he  is  charged  with 
having  ordered  the  appraiser  of  the  company's 
cloths,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  whoas-serts,  that 
lie  had  faithfully  ser%*ed  the  company  above  sixteen 
years  witlioiil  the  leas!  censure  on  Iiis  conduct,  to 
be  severely  Hogged  without  rcnaon. 

In  the  muuNFr  of  confining  the  dehlls  wtih  ten 
of  Iherr  servants,  it  is  charged  on  htm,  that,  "  wlicn 
"  he  first  or<leied  tht;m  to  be  put  into  the  slocks, 
"  it  was  at  a  lime  when  llie  weather  was  cxrecd- 
"'  ingly  bad,  and  the  rain  very  henvy,  without  al- 
■*  lowing  iheni  the  least  covering  for  their  heads, 
"  Or  any  part  of  their  Ixxly,  or  any  thing  to  raise 
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"  them  from  the  wet  OTOund ;  id  which  condition 
"  they  were  continued  for  many  houn,  until  the 
"  said  Richard  Barwell  thought  proper  to  remove 
"  tliem  into  a  far  worse  state,  if  possible,  as  if 
*'  studying  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  acts  of  bar- 
"  barityon  them,  &c. — And  that  during  their  im- 
*'  prisonment  they  were  frequently  carried  to,  and 
"  tortured  in,  the  stocks,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
"  when  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  was  insup- 
"  portable,  notwithstanding  which  they  were  de- 
"  nied  the  least  covering."  These  men  assert, 
that  they  bad  served  the  company  without  blame 
for  thirty  years — a  period  commencing  long  before 
the  power  of  the  company  in  India. 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  this  severity,  that 
the  objects  were  not  young,  nor  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  who  might,  by  the  vigour  of  their  con- 
stitutions, or  by  the  habits  of  hardship,  be  enabled 
to  bear  up  against  treatment  so  full  of  rigour. 
They  were  aged  persons.  They  were  men  of  a 
reputable  profession. 

The  account  given  by  these  merchants  of  their 
first  journey  to  Calcutta,  in  July  1774,  is  circum- 
stantial and  remarkable.  They  say, "  that,  on  their 
"  ariivtil,  to  their  astonishment,  they  soon  learned, 
"  that  the  ffovermntr,  who  had/ormerly  beenvio- 
"  lently  enraged  against  the  said  Richard  Bancell 
"  for  different  improprieties  in  his  conduct,  was 
"  now  reconciled  to  him ;  and  that,  ever  since  there 
"  was  a  certainty  of  His  Majesty's  appointments 
"  taking  place  in  India,  from  being  the  most  iit- 
"  veterate  enemies  they  were  now  become  the  most 
"  intimate  friends ;  and  that  this  account  soon 
"  taught  them  to  believe  they  were  notany  nearer 
"justice  from  their  journey  to  Calcutta,  than 
"  they  had  been  before  at  Dacca." 

When  this  bill  of  complaint  was,  in  1776,  laid 
before  the  council,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  court 
of  directors,  Mr.  Barwell  complained  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  paper,  and  asserted,  that  he 
had  answered  to  every  particular  of  it  on  oath 
about  eighteen  months,  and  that,  daring  this  long 
period,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  controvert, 
refute,  or  even  to  reply  to  it. 

He  did  not,  however,  think  it  proper  to  enter 
his  answer  on  the  records  along  with  the  bill,  of 
whose  introduction  he  complained. 

On  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Barwell  in 
his  Minute  (September  1776)  your  committee  ob- 
serve, that,  considering  him  only  as  an  individual 
under  prosecution  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  might  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  exhibit  his  defence  in  the  court 
where  he  was  accused ;  but  that,  as  a  member  of 
government,  specifically  charged  before  that  very 
government  with  abusing  the  powers  of  his  office 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  for  purposes 
(as  they  allege)  highly  corrupt  and  criminal,  it  ap- 
pears to  your  committee  hardly  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  had  answered  elsewhere.  The  matter  was 
to  go  before  the  court  of  directors,  to  whom  the 
question  of  his  conduct  in  that  situation,  a  situation 
of  the  highest  power  and  trust,  was  as  much  at 
least  a  question  of  sUte,  as  a  matter  of  redress  to 
be  solely  left  to  the  discretion,  capacity,  or  perse- 


verance of  individuals.  Mr.  Barwell  miglit  povibly 
be  generous  enough  to  take  no  advantage  of  h> 
eminent  situation  :  but  these  unfortunate  peo|de 
would  rather  look  to  his  power  than  his  dispopitioa. 
In  general,  a  man  so  circumstanced,  and  ao  chain- 
ed, (though  we  do  not  know  this  to  be  the  case 
with  Mr.  Harwell,)  might  easily  contrive,  by  legal 
advantages,  to  escape.  The  plaintiff  being  at  ■ 
great  distance  from  the  seat  of  gOTeminent,  and 
possibly  affected  by  fear  or  fatigue,  or  seeing  tlie 
impossibility  of  sustaining  with  the  ruins  of  far- 
tunes,  never  perhaps  very  opulent,  a  suit  agsivt 
wealth,  power,  and  iofluence,  acompromise  might 
even  take  place,  in  which  circumstances  n^ 
make  the  complainants  gladly  acquiesce.  Bit 
the  publick  injury  is  not  in  the  least  repaired  by 
the  acquiescence  of  individuals,  as  it  touched  m 
honour  of  the  very  highest  parts  of  govemmegl 
In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  some  vaaa 
ought  to  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  bill  to  a 
discussion  on  the  merits ;  or  supposing,  that  nth 
decree  could  not  be  obtained  by  reason  of  ujr 
failure  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  pUuntifi, 
some  process,  official  or  juridical,  ought  to  bnt 
been  instituted  against  them,  which  might  pRm 
them  guilty  of  slander  and  defomation,  in  as  ai- 
thentick  a  manner  as  they  had  made  their  dxup, 
before  the  council  as  well  as  the  court. 

By  the  determination  of  Mr.  Hurst,  and  tbt 
resolutions  of  the  board  of  trade,  it  is  much  to  bs 
apprehended,  that  the  native  mercantile  intent 
must  be  exceedingly  reduced.  The  above-oM** 
tioned  resolutions  of  the  board  of  trade,  if  en-' 
cuted  in  their  rigour,  must  almost  tnevitsblj 
accomplish  its  niin.  The  subsequent  transaetiaM 
are  covered  with  an  obscurity  which  your  ooa* 
mittee  have  not  been  able  to  dispel.  All,  wlnck 
they  can  collect,  but  that  by  no  means  distindh,'' 
is,  that  as  those,  who  trade  for  the  company  ■] 
the  articles  of  investment,  may  also  trade  for  iImb-  ' 
selves  in  the  same  articles,  the  old  opportunitJeiof 
confounding  the  capacities  must  remain ;  aod  >1 
the  oppressions,  by  which  this  confusion  has  bcoi* 
attended.  The  company's  investments,  as  tiM 
general  letter  from  Bengal  of  the  20th  of  NoTCB- 
ber  1775,  par.  28,  states  the  matter,  "  are  new 
"  at  a  stand  ;  advances  are  made,  and  goods  an 
"  received  all  the  year  round."  Balances,  tbe 
grand  instrument  of  oppression,  naturally  accnmi- 
late  on  poor  manufacturers,  who  are  intrusted  wiA 
money.  Where  there  is  not  a  vigorous  rivalshm 
not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  redeem  the  manufacturers  from  the  sem- 
tude  induced  by  those  unpaid  balances. 

No  such  rivalship  does  exist :  the  policy  prac- 
tised and  avowed  is  directly  a^inst  it.  Tlie 
reason  assigned  in  the  board  of  trade's  letter  of  ths 
28th  of  November  1778,  for  iu  making  their  ad- 
vances early  in  the  season,  is,  to  prevent  the  foreiicn 
merchants  and  private  traders  interfering  with  the 
purchase  of  their  (the  company's)  assortments. 
"  They  also  refer  to  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
'*  this  interference  in  their  letter  of  the  26tli 
"  January  1779."   It  is  impo»ible,  that  the  smtU 


pftde  lliduld  not  I 
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Je  lliduld  not  fall  into  the  hands  or 
with  the  naTiii!  mid  authority  of  ihe 
{Bnona  have  such  exienftive  ranLrarin  iti 
t  It  ftp|>cara  in  mdenet^,  that  nalivf« 
IrS'lc  to  tlic  best  udvantaii;):  lyout  cont- 
kl  wlictlicr  they  can  truflc  to  any  tidvun- 
I  if  not  joined  with  or  cuuntenitncirtl  by 
Jects,  The  directors  were,  in  1775,  so 
pKMcd  witli  tliis  notion,  and  conceived 
Imerdtants  to  iiave  been  even  tlieti  re- 
t  low  a  Etnte,  thnl,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  d«sir«  of  eivinj^  them  a  prefer- 
*.*  dotibt  whether  Inere  arc  at  tlim  time 
I  native  mejxrhaiils  p08»ewed  of  pro- 
(quaietouich  undertaking,  or  oforvdii 
INiiibiltty  lufiicient  to  make  it  safv  and 
to  truHt  them  with  such  niims  at  might 
Itty  to  enable  tliein  to  fiillil  their  en- 
U  witli  |}ie  company." 
I,  (rhich  M  long  conlinucd  a  monopoly, 
III  pre-emption. and  then  by  portiaf  pre- 
tported  by  power,  tnii^it  necE^ssarily  have 
Ig  the  mercantile  capital,  and  disabling 
tts  frninall  undertaking  of  Aiae;niuicEi^, 
iuble.  However,  a  wilnc&s  nf  iindt-r- 
|d  credit  does  not  believe  the  rnpilalsi  of 
ko  be  yel  to  reduced  as  to  disable  them 
ling  in  (he  trade,  if  llicy  wi-re  otherwise 
;  thenikclves  on  an  equal  footing  with 


Eoltica  at  tltc  outMt  will  however  be 
t.  For  ihc  lonK  continnance  of  Bbiise 
(b  measure  conformed  the  whole  trade 
ktiy  to  its  false  principle.  To  make 
ptngie,  tlwicfore,  might  destroy  lite  few 
'^  wriich  attend  any  trade,  wiihntiliw- 
1^  wliich  miiRt  flow  fiom  one  ('aUiblixhod 
Imercanlilc  principles,  uliencver  «ucli  n 
be  oUblishcd.  The  fact  ia.  tiat  the 
jttion,  wliich  the  trade  of  India  lins  had 
IDpc.  to  tlie  neglect,  or  rather  to  tlie 
^ing,  of  the  Asiattck,hafiofits<'ir  tended 
b  the  intcmnl  businc-ss  from  the  native 
<Tlie  tvvivul  of  trade  in  liie  native  handi 
tic  HMeuitv;  but  yotir  committee  is 
nliat  it  will  rather  be  the  effect  of  a 
p'es&ive  course  of  endeavours  for  tliat 
n  of  any  one  regulation,  however  wisely 


cxamrnation  into  tbe  condition  of  llic 
iders  in  the  pftncijiai  articles  provided 
BSiment  to  Europe,  your  committee 
I  take  into  eon  lid  era  tioR  thnne  aTticIrs, 
I  of  #hich,  a(^r  sale  in  Bengal,  is  to 
the  fund  for  ilie  purchase  of  other 
Item,  or  to  make  a  part  of  it  in 
«te,  in,  Opium;  2dly,  Sftltpelre  ; 
Jt.     HieiG  are  all  monopolized. 


tin!  internal  autboriied  monopolies 
>iiim.     This  dmg,  extracted  from  a 


tpecios  of  the  poppy,  it  of  exlcaiivc  consumption 
in  ino»l  of  the  EiiMeni  markcls.  The  best  is  pro- 
duced in  llie  pruvirin  of  Bahar:  in  Bengal  it  JRof 
an  infcriour  itnrt,  ihnngh  of  Utc  it  has  been  im- 
proved. This  monopoly  is  to  be  traced  to  the  very 
origin  of  our  influenci;  in  BenjT'il.  It  is  stated  to 
hnvohe^unat  Patna  so  early  as  tbe  year  1761,  but 
it  received  no  considerable  degree  of  strength  or 
consistence  until  the  year  ITIi/Ji  when  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Ot^anny  opened  n  wide  tield  for  all  pro- 
jects of  iliifi  nature.  It  waa  then  adopted,  and 
owned  a»  a  resource  for  persons  in  office  ;  was 
managed  chielly  by  tli«  civil  servants  of  lli<:  Patoa 
factory,  and  for  their  own  benefit.  The  policy  was 
juxtilied  on  thd!  iikiihI  principles  on  which  mono- 
polies arc  supported,  and  on  some  peculiar  lo  the 
commodity,  to  the  iiuturc  of  tlic  trade,  and  to 
the  state  of  tlie  country  :  the  security  a^nst 
adultcmtion ;  (he  prevention  of  the  excessive 
liomc  consumption  of  a  pernicious  drug;  the 
stoppini;  an  cucessivc  competition,  which  by  an 
over- proportioned  supply  would  at  lenjith  desti'Oy 
the  market  abroad  ;  the  inability  of  the  cultivator 
to  proceed  in  an  expent^ive  and  precarious  cul- 
ture without  a  large  advance  of  capital :  and 
lastly,  the  incapacity  of  private  merchanis  to  sup- 
ply that  capital  on  tJie  feeble  security  of  wretohed 
lurmers. 

Thc-Hc  were  llie  principal  lopicki,  on  which  the 
monopoly  was  «iippartcd.  Tlio  last  lopick  Icada 
lo  a  serious  consideration  on  the  stAtc  of  the 
country;  for  in  pushing  it  the  gcnllcmcn  argued, 
that,  in  case  sucti  private  merchants  should  ad- 
vance the  necessary  capital,  the  lower  cnltK'atott 
"wJOttltl  ijel  mant]/  in  abundance."  Adinilling 
this  fact,  it  seems  lo  lie  a  part  nf  the  policy  of 
this  monopoly  to  prevent  tho  ndlivator  from  ob- 
taimng  the  natural  (riiiu  of  his  labour.  Dealing 
with  a  private  merchant  lie  could  not  get  monci/ 
in  ahHndancg.  tinloM  liis  commodity  muld  pro- 
duce  aa  ithuiiHanl  profit.  Further  reatons,  rela- 
tive to  the  penc«  and  good  order  of  the  province, 
were  assigned  for  tlins  prcwnting  tlic  coiinc  of 
Irade  from  the  equitablr^  distribntion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proriucc,  in  wliich  tliefirnt,  the  ]i(torest, 
and  the  moat  laboriou"  producer  ought  to  have  his 
Brat   share.     The  cultivotorr  (they    addt   would 

Suanderpartof  the  money,  and  not  beabtelocom- 
Bie  tlieir  engagements  to  the  full :  law  t-uits.  and 
even  baltl<:?,  would  ensue  between  the  factors,  con- 
tending for  a  deficient  produce;  and  the  farmers 
would  ditconrage  the  culture  of  an  object,  which 
brought  so  much  disturbance  into  their  districts. 
Thi»  competition,  the  oj>eration  of  which  they  en- 
deavour to  prevent,  is  tnc natural  corrective  of  the 
abuse,  and  the  best  remedy  which  could  be  ap- 
plied tn  the  disorder,  ewn  supposing  its  probable 
existence. 

Upon  whatever  reasons  or  pretences  the  mono- 
poly uf  opium  was  siiprmrted,  the  ton]  motive  ap- 
pears to  be  the  profit  ot  those,  who  were  in  hnpet 
to  be  concerncti  in  it.  As  these  profits  promined 
to  be  very  coniidcrdbic,  at  length  it  eiigiigcd  the 
attention  of  the  compuny :  and  afler  many  discus- 
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u.tin.  iJ3-i  xiTtoMs  plans  of  application,  it  was  at 
jiiiiTJi  lalfn  for  Uieir  benefit,  and  the  produce  of 
1^=  aii  ordered  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
_'i>:«ls  for  their  inrcstmenl. 

In  the  year  1773  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
hdnds  of  the  council  of  Patna,  and  leased  to  two 
of  (he  natives ;  but  for  a  year  only.  The  con- 
tractors were  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  opium 
at  a  given  price.  Half  the  value  was  to  be  paid 
to  those  contractors  in  advance,  and  the  other  half 
on  the  delivery. 

The  proceedings  on  this  contract  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  all  the  principles,  on  which  the  mo- 
nopoly was  founded.  The  council,  as  a  part  of 
their  plan,  were  obliged,  by  heavy  duties,  and  by  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  emption  of  foreign  opium 
to  the  contractor  for  the  home  produce,  to  cneck 
the  influx  of  that  commodity  from  the  territories  of 
tlie  nabob  of  Oude  and  the  rajah  of  Benares. 
In  these  countries  no  monopoly  existed;  and  yet 
there  the  commodity  was  of  such  a  quality  and  so 
abundant,  as  to  bear  the  duty,  and  even  with  the 
duty  in  some  degree  to  rival  tlie  monopolist  even 
in  his  own  market.  Tliere  was  no  complaint  in 
those  countries  of  want  of  advances  to  cultivators, 
or  of  law  suitsand  tumults  among  the  factors;  nor 
was  there  any  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  other 
evils,  which  had  been  so  much  dreaded  from  the 
vivacity  of  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  precautions 
inserted  in  tiiis  contract,  and  repeated  in  all  the 
subsequent,  strongly  indicated  tlie  evils,  a<rainst 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
guard  H  monopoly  of  this  nature,  and  in  thai  coun- 
try. For  in  the  first  contract  entered  into  with  the 
two  natives,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  compel  the 
tenants  to  the  cultivation  of  this  dnigr.  Indeed, 
very  shocking  rumours  had  gone  abroad,  and  they 
were  aggravnted  by  an  opinion  universally  preva- 
lent, that  even  in  the  season  immediately  following: 
that  dreadful  famine,  which  swept  off  one  third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  several  of  the  poorer 
farmers  were  comjxillcd  to  jilough  up  the  fields  they 
liad  sown  witii  grain,  in  onlor  to  plant  them  with 
[wppies  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  engrossers  of  opium. 
Tiiis  o]»inioii  grew  into  ii  strong  presumption,  when 
it  was  seen,  that  in  the  next  year  the  produce  of 
tij)ium  (contrary  to  what  might  lie  naturally  ex- 
pected in  the  year  following  such  a  dearth)  wag 
nearly  doubled.  It  is  true,  that,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  land  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  opium  is  considered,  it  is  not 
just  to  attribute  that  famine  to  these  practices,  nor 
to  any,  that  were  or  could  Iw  used  :  yet,  wlierc 
sucli  practices  did  prevail,  they  must  'have  been 
very  oppressive  to  individuals,  extremely  insuiling 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  must  lend  to 
bring  great  an<l  deserved  discredit  on  the  British 
government.  The  English  are  a  people,  who  ap- 
pear in  India  as  a  coniiuering  natron  ;  all  deahng 
with  tliem  is  therefore,  more  or  less,  a  dealing  with 
IKtwer.  It  is  such  when  they  trade  on  a  private 
account;  and  il  is  much  more  so  in  any  unnutlio- 
ri/ed  nitnnijioly.  mIhtc  the  hand  of  government, 
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which  ought  nerer  to  appear  but  to  protect,  is  fdt 
as  the  instrument  in  every  act  of  oppresskn. 
Abuses  must  exist  in  a  traide  and  &  revenue  to 
constituted,  and  there  is  no  effectual  cure  for  thea 
but  to  entirely  cut  off  their  cause. 

Things  continued  in  this  train,  ontil  the  greu 
revolutioa    in    the   company's    government   wn 
wrought  by  the  regulating  act  of  the  thirteeath  of 
the  king.     In  1775  the  sew  council  general,  ap- 
pointed by  the  act,  took  this  troublesome  buHDoi 
again   into   consideration.       Cienenil    Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  expressed  sadb 
strong  doubts  of  the   propriety   of  tliii,  and  af 
all  other  monopolies,  that  the  directors,  in  tiKff 
letter  of  the  year  following,  left  the  coundi  it 
liberty  to  throw  the  trade  open,  under  a  6vtj,  X 
they  should   find   it  practicable.      But  Genersl 
Ciavering,  who  most  severely  censured  naooopolif 
in  general,  tliought,  that  this  monopoly  otiglu  to 
be  retained ;  but  for  a  reason,  which  shews  la 
opinion  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  country;  br 
he  supposed  it  impossible,  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  must  attend  British  subjects  in  iB 
their  transfCctions,  that  monopoly  could  be  avoideli 
and  he  preferred   an   avowed  monopoly,  wtrnk^; 
brought  benefit  to  government,  to  a  rirtnal  Ifr ' 
grossing,  attended  willi  profit  only  to  iudindudL 
But  in  this  opinion  he  did  not  seem  to  be  josrf 
by  Mr.  Francis,  who  thought  the  sup-  yij^u, 
pression  of  tliis  and  of  all  monopolies  Praadri 
to  be  practicable ;  and  strongly  re-  |^^ 
commended  their  abolition  \a  a  plan  ^^^^-. 
sent  to  the  court  of  directors  the  year  Repon. 
following. 

The  council,  however,  submitting  to  the  ofoim 
of  this  necessity,  endeavoured  to  render  that  ^ 
bious  engagement  as  beneficial  as  possible  to 
company.     They  began  by  pulling  up  the  tm* 
tract  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  proposals  werstl 
be  sealed.     When  the  seals  came  to  be  opened,! 
very  extraordinary  scene  appeared.     Every 
in  uiis  business  develops  more  and  more  the 
of  this  junction  of  publick  monopoly  and  _ 
influence.     Four  English  and  eight  natires 
candidates  for  the  contract ;  three  of  the  FngBA 
far  out-bid  the  eight  natives.     Tliey,  who  connkr 
that  the  natives,  from  their  superiour  dexteri^.. 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  b8»<  I 
ness,  and  from  their  extreme  industry,  vigilance  I 
and  parsimony,  are  generally  an  over-matcfa  tit  \ 
Europeans,  and  indeed  arc,  and  must  ultimatel;f 
he,  employed  by  them  in  all  transactions  whatw* 
ever,  will  find  il  very  extraordinary,  that  thejr  dit 
not  by  tlie  best  offers  secure  this  dealing  to  tMB> 
selves.     It  can  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  tfaii 
onlv,  that  they  were  conscious,  that  witliout  power 
and  influence  to  subdue  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
to  their  own  pur|)oses,  they  never  could  afibn)  to 
engage  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.    Those,  whosa 
power  entered  into  the  calculation  of  their  profits, 
could  offer,  as  they  did  offer,  terms  without  com- 
parison better ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  English 
bidden:,  without  partiality,  secured  ibe  preference. 

The  coiiUact  lu  tills  first  bidder,  Mr.  Griffitlu^ 
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Ifna  pnitongcd  from  }'«ar  to  year ;  and  as  duiin» 
"  It  timt  rrmittent  coro|ilatnU  were  made  by  him 
tbs  council  board  oii  the  pnnci|)le,  iliat  lh» 
Lknsw«r«<]  vtry  difl'ct<*i)lly,  and  itiatthehusi- 
~  one  ytnt  ran  into  llic  other,  reasons  oi 
wen>  furnished  for  i^iving  (hi>  next  rtintnirt 
to  Ur.  XUek^niie  for  ihrci.-'  yean.  TTiit  LhinI 
featnict  -onut  not  put  up  to  auciion  as  the  second 
been,  and  a»  this  oughi  to  have  bcco.  The 
were  indeed  somelhing  belter  for  the  com- 
»y ;  and  the  enga6:cn>ent  was  subj^^t  to  qiiahti- 
»,  which,  tboii^-h  Ihey  did  not  remove  th<: 
an  to  ihc  breach  of  lh<!  company's  orders, 
Fvented  the  hands  of  the  directoni  from  bein^; 
op.  A  proviso  was  ioKited  lu  the  contract. 
It  it  fthoulu  not  be  tn  any  wise  binding,  if  the 
ipanj   by  orders  from  home  should  »ltCT  the 

i|»  practice  with  regard  to  such  dealing. 

Whilst  tfic«  ihtngii  were  goiiip  on,  llic  oviU, 

rh  iJiis  monopoly  was,  in  thew  nnd  pretence, 

u>  prevent,  still  exti-ied  :   and  those,  which 

naturally  to  be  expected  from  it  monojKily, 

too.     CompUtnts  were  mnde  of  the  bad 

or  the  opium  :  trials  vctn  made,  and  un 

lU  tlie  opiam  was  found  faulty.   An  olHce 

Ttkm  al  CaicniU,  to  ascertiun  its  goodnr^ts, 

ibli^ied  :  and  directions  ^i^en  to  the  pro- 

.  rounciU  at  the  places  of  grouth  to  ■'ertify 

'  •in«DtitT  and  quality  of  the  commodity  tnint- 

tu  the  prcsidrncy. 

In  1776,  nntwithmandingan  en^gcnient  in  the 

1r»cl  *lnclly  pioliibiling  all  compulsory-  culture 

Tilie  poifiyi  infonaation  was  civen  to  a  member 

'tl«  rounrtt  general,  that  (Wldft  ^eti  with  rice 

hevn  forcibly  ploughed  up  to  mafc«  wity  for 

it :  and  thai  thii  wh*  done  in  the  presence 

English    gentlemen,  who  bchcid   the 

ctpwtth  a  ju»t  inil  natural  indignation.  The 

1,  slrurk  with  this  representation, order^  the 

~  of  Patna  to  maVic  an  enquiry  into  the  fact : 

committee  can  find  no  return  wljatiocver 

ordei.     The  complaints  were  not  solely  on 

part  of  ll>e  cultivators  a^inst  the  contractor. 

oT.tnictor  f'lr  opium  made  loud  roniplaints 

jnt;   'l:'  itift-riout  i-olleetim  of  the  landed  re- 

i'-ir  undue  and  vexatious  exnetions 

^lunof  opium;  their  throwing  these 

inste  people  tnto  prison  upon  frivolous  piv- 

hf  wDicli  Ihc  tenants  were  ruined,  and  the 

'•  advances  lost.     He  stated,  thnt,  if  the 

should  interfere  in  fnvoiir  of  the  rulti- 

,  dm  •  deficiency  would  Ik>  caused  fi  np)H.Mr 

Iwided  revenoes,  and  that  deficiency  would 

'  ciatf;:v<l  on  his  inleiposition  ;  he  desired,  tlicrc- 

B,  tlwx  llie  mllifiiton  of  opium  should  be  taken 

'.  of  tbe  een«Tal  lystem  ot  the  landed  revenue, 

"  put  under  '•  his  pivifchon."     Here  the  efre<:t 

l!y  to  be  enperted  from  the  cla*hiu';  of  in- 

tnt  n^maet  appeared  in  its  full  li^ht,  as 

CJk  Mate  of  the  unfortunate  peasants  of 

btliregn  ncfa  ri^Til  protcrtors;  wIhtc  the 

so,  Oymg  Tt«m  the  tax-gatherer,  is  oblijic) 

refug«  oiider  the  wiii«ri  of  the  monopolist. 

^*  d«ptUe  ari>M  nmoftgst  titc  English  subjects 
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which  doc«  not  divulge  tlic  misery  of  the  natives ; 
when  the  former  uc  in  liurmony,  all  is  well  with 
the  latter. 

Thit  monopoly,  eontinnrng  oiid  gatli^n^ 
strene^ch  through  a  succession  of  contractors,  aiid 
being  probably  a  most  lucrative  denting,  grew  to 
be  every  day  n  greater  object  of  competition.  The 
council  of  Patna  cndf^voured  to  recover  the  con- 
tract,  or  at  least  tlic  ainincy,  by  the  most  inviting 
terms;  and  in  this  exgcr  state  of  mutual  complaint 
and  competition  between  private  men  .md  niihliek 
bodies,  things  rnntinucd  until  Clic  arrival  in  Ocn- 
gnl  of  Mr.  Stephen  ftulivan.  son  of  Mr.  Sulivan, 
chairm.m  of  llw^  East  India  company,  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  strife  and  emulation. 

To  form  a  clear  judgment  un  the  decisive  step 
taken  at  this  peiriod,  it  is  proiier  to  keep  in  view 
thv  opinion  of  the  court  of  director*  conceriiinj 
mononolics,  a^insL  which  they  had  uniformly  de- 
clared in  the  most  precise  terms ;  they  never  sub- 
mitted to  theni  but  as  to  a  present  necessity ;  it 
«M  therefore  not  necessary  for  ihem  to  express 
nuy  particular  approbation  of  a  clau!<e  in  Mr. 
M«ckcn«e's  contract,  which  wa*  made  in  favour 
of  their  own  liberty.  Every  motive  Ipd  them  to 
preserve  it.  Oti  tlic  security  of  that  clause  Ihcy 
could  alone  have  suffered  to  pass  over  in  silence 
(for  they  never  approved)  tlie  grant  of  the  contract 
which  coiiUined  it,  for  three  \ears.  It  must  also 
be  rcnicmbL-rcd ,  tlint  ihcy  had  from  the  beginning 
posilively  directed,  that  the  contract  should  be  put 
up  to  publick  auction  ;  and  tliis  not  having  been 
done  in  Mr.  Mackennie's  case,  they  severely  re- 
primandetl  ilie  gov^riioiir>^i]eral  and  CAiunril  ia 
their  letter  of  the  23d  December,  1770. 

T!ie  court  of  dhrectors  were  perfectly  right  in 
shewing  themselves  lenacloiis  of  this  regulation  ; 
not  so  nioch  to  secure  the  best  practicable  revenue 
from  their  monopoly  whilst  it  e:(isted,  but  for  a 
much  more  cssenlini  reason,  that  is,  from  the  cor- 
rective which  lliis  mcllind  administered  to  that  ino* 
nopoly  itself :  it  prevented  the  BHti*h  contractor 
from  becoming  doubly  terrible  tg  the  natives, 
when  llicy  should  sec,  that  his  contract  was  in  ef- 
fect ft  rfritnt,  and  ihcrcfore  indicated  piirliculur 
fnvoiir  and  private  influence  with  the  ruling  mem- 
licrs  of  an  atisolute  gorerament. 

On  the  expiralion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  term,  and 
hut  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Sulivan's  arrival,  tlie 
govern our-gL-itcral  (as  if  the  contract  was  a  mut- 
ter of  patronage,  and  not  of  dealing)  pitched  upon 
Mr.  $iili«an  as  the  most  proper  pereon  for  the 
management  of  lliis  critical  concern.  Mr.  Suli- 
vnn,  though  a  perfect  stranger  to  Bengal,  and  to 
that  sort,  nnd  all  sorts,  of  local  commerce,  made 
no  diflicnity  of  accepting  it.  Tlie  govcmour-ge- 
ncral  wais  so  fearful,  that  his  true  motives  in  ihi-s 
InisiTJCss  should  be  mistitken,  or  that  the  sinalh-** 
suspicion  should  ariwj  of  bis  attending  to  the  com- 
pany's orrlcrs,  that  far  from  putting  up  the  con- 
tract (which  on  account  of  its  known  profits  had 
become  the  object  of  (uch  pursuit)  XupuUlick  ituc- 
txon.  he  did  nui  wait  for  receiving  so  much  as  a 
prii-alt  proposal  from  Mr.  Sulivau.    The  tectc- 
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of  the  directors  wholly  excluded.  Mr.  Hasting 
declared  the  reserved  condition  to  be  no  ion^ 
necessary,  "  because  the  directors  bad  approved 
"  the  monopoly." 

The  chiefs  and  councils  at  tbe  principal  lacto- 
nes had  been  obliged  to  certify  the  quantity  simI 
quality  of  the  opium  before  its  transport  to  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  their  controul  over  the  contractor  bad 
been  assigned  as  the  reason  for  not  leaving  to 
those  factories  tbe  management  of  tbis  monopolj. 
Now  things  were  changed.  Orders  were  seal  M 
discontinue  this  measure  of  invidious  precautioa; 
and  the  opium  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  without  u; 
t)iin^  done  to  ascertain  its  quality  or  even  b 
quantity. 

An  office  of  inspection  had  been  also  appoiatsl 
to  examine  tbe  quality  of  the  opium  on  its  ih 
livery  at  the  capital  settlement.  In  order  to  ON 
Mr.  Sulivan  from  this  troublesome  formality,  Mr. 
Hastings  abolished  the  office ;  so  that  Mr.  Sulivu 
was  then  totally  freed  from  all  exarainalion  or  «»• 
trout  whatsoever,  either  first  or  last. 

These  extraordinary  changes  in  favour  of  16* 
SuHvan  were  attended  with  losses  to  otliera,  m4| 
seem  to  have  excited  much  discontent.     Tfaii 
content  it  was  necessary  in  some  manner  (oi, 
pease.     The  Vendue  master,  who  was  deprivtdi 
his  accustomed  dues  on  the  publick  sale*  of 
opium  by  tlie  private  dealing,  made  a  formal  1 
plaint  to  the  Doard  against  this  as  well  aii 
proceedings  relative  to  tbe  same   business, 
attributed  the  private  sale  to  "  reasons  o/ttakii 
and  this  strong  reflection  both  on  the  board ' 
trade  and  the  council  board  was  passed  over  < 
out  observation.     He  was  quieted  by  appointit 
him  to  the  duty  of  these  very  inspectors,  1 ' 
office  had  been  just  abolished  as  useless. 
house  will  judge  of  tbe  efficacy  of  the  rerinll 
this  office  by  the  motives  to  it,  and  by  Mr.  " 
ings  giving  that  to  one  as  a  compensatioM, ' 
had  been  executed  by  several  as  a  duty.     Ho*f| 
ever,  tbe  orders  for  taking  away  the  precautia 
inspection  at  Patna  still  remained  in  force. 

Some  benefits,  which  had  been  given  to  fo 
contractors  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  were  1 
longer  held  under  that  loose  indulgence,  but ' 
secured  to  Mr.  Sulivan  by  his  contract.  OtktfV 
indulgencies  of  a  lesser  nature,  and  to  whkA  w\' 
considerable  objection  could  be  made,  wereoa  dttj ' 
application  of  a  Mr.  Benn,  calling  himself  hit  ihi' 
tomey,  granted.  ■. 

Your  committee  examining  Mr.  Hijtginson,  IlMi'' 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  on  that  cubjfc^  :v 
were  informed,  that  this  contract,  very  soon  atet 
the  making,  was  generally  understood  at  Calcntli  f'' 
to  have  been  sold  to  this  Mr.  Benn ;  but  he  omIA  ' 
not  particularize  the  sum,  for  which  it  had  ben 
assigned  ;  and  that  Mr.  Benn  had  afterwaidi  hU  ' 
it  to  a  Mr.  Young.  By  tbis  transaction  it  appeui  >• 
clearly,  that  the  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  Sulii 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  him  with  1 
of  money ;  and  the  xale  and  re-sale  seem  strong)* 
to  indicate,  that  the  reduction  of  the  penalty,  and 
the  other  favourable  conditions,  were  not  grantd 
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tot  [lis  r^sc  in  &  bimncs.i  wliiirh  lie  never  wa.*  to 
k<v<Hp,  Imt  to  beigtiien  llie  value  of  tlie  objfct 
«l)>rh  Itc  was  to  nil.  Mr.  Sulivnn  wait  ut  lIic  tinic 
in  Mr.  Hsstio£«*s  fitmily,  adrompanicd  turn  in  his 
pfo^rcsws.  and  field  ihf  office  of  Judt^-Advocalc. 
The  monopoly  given  far  these  purposes  tliiis  [wr- 
Rianentlvscmred,  all  power  of  ivforinMion  cut  ct)', 
ftnd  almoit  every  precaution  against  fmiid  nnd  op- 
pmsion  rennwed,  ihe  supreme  coiincil  found,  or 
:Tided  to  find,  thai  tlie  commodity,  foi  wiiich 
had  Just  Tnad«  such  a  conlrnct,  was  not  a 
Me  article ;  nnd  in  con»ec)iience  of  tliis  «ptn  - 
,  or  pfrtpnce.  eniered  upon  a  daring  Hpenilaiioti 
rto  tinlliouglil  of,  that  of  sendin|r  the  oommn- 
on  th«  company**  xccoiint  in  tlie  market  of 
inton.  Hie  council  altered,  that  tlie  Dutch 
m  driven  from  Bengal,  and  tlie  seas  beiii|r  in- 
wiih  priTateera,  tliis  commodity  had  none, 
ry  dell  and  depreciated,  demand. 
Isd  thb  been  true,  Mr.  Hostin^'A  conduct 
Id  adfiiitof  no  excuse.  He  ought  not  lo  burthen 
fiiUvn  market  by  long'and  heavy  engagement*, 
oujfbl  studiously  lo  have  kept  in  bit  power  the 
of  proportioning  the  supply  to  tliv  denmnd. 
hii  nrgumcDls.  and  (husc  of  thu  council  on 
OccOMoa,  do  not  deserve  the  tmallol  nitention. 
to  which  ihcic  is  no  tcslimnny  but  the  asser- 
of  tho«(>,  «-Ik)  produce  tliem  in  apology*  for  the 
eonscquencesof  llieirownirre^uliiT  aciions,  can- 
be  admitted.  Mr.  Uastitip  and  the  council 
Dothin^  at  all  to  do  wilh  itial  huaitiets  :  the 
rt  of  directnnt  had  wholly  taken  the  mannge- 
of  opium  out  nf  his  nnd  ilteir  hands,  nnd  by  a 
o  adjudication  fixed  K  in  the  board  of  Irnde. 
after  it  bad  ronltaucd  there  some  years,  Mr. 
ill)!*,  a  little  before  bis  grant  of  th?  monopoly 
Mr.  .Subvan,  thou»:ht  proper  to  reverse  the  de- 
of  liiE  maitcrs,  and  by  bis  own  auihnrity  tu 
i]  it  to  the  council.  By  this  step  lie  kecanit) 
9)ble  for  all  tbc  cori.iei^uences. 
(io«rd  of  trade  appear  indeed  to  merit 
nsion  for  disjinsine;  of  the  opium  by  privntn 
tracf.  as  by  lliat  meanit  ilie  unerritig  sl:indard 
the  publtek  market  cannot  be  applied  to  it ;  but 
invltfied  themselves  by  their  success.  And 
of  tbrir  membcm  infurtrtcd  yonr  committee, 
tli^tr  last  salt)  had  been  a  good  one;  and, 
be  opprehendpd  n  fall  in  the  neil,  it  was  not 
\  in  the  opioioo  of  your  committee,  could 
the  council  general  in  havinij  reronrse  to 
and  baiardous  ipectilations  of  comnncree. 
rs,  that  there  must  have  been  a  market,  and 
tcntty  lively.  They  ashign  as  a  reason  of 
'olnessofdemand.that  iVDntcb  h»d 
enisled  from  Bengal,  and  coiibl  not  rnrry 
omial  quantity  to  Batavia.  But  the  Dunes  were 
rapellcd  from  Bengal,  and  Portue'iiesc  ships 
tl^rre  :  ndiher  of  tJiera  were  interdicti^d  at 
,  and  ihe  irade  to  the  EnMem  pone  wa*  free 
,  Tlie  Danes  aetiially  applied  for  ;i»d  ob- 
ao  encreasc  oflbe  qunnlity,  lo  which  llicir 
had  been  limilpd  :  and.astbey  aiki-d,  to 
this  indulgence  as  a  great  favour. 
ool  appear,  tJiat  they  were  not  very  ready 
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to  supply  the  place  of  the  Dutch.  On  tlie  otlier 
hand,  then? is  no  doubt,  tlint  tba  Dutch  would  most 
i^la<llyrecuive  an  articleeonvenicnt,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  circulation  of  ibcir  c-ommerce,  from  Iliv 
Danes,  or  under  any  name;  nor  was  it  fit  ihiil  the 
company  should  use  an  extreme  sirictnfss  in  any 
en4^uiry  concerning  the  necessary  diiposal  of  on«  of 
their  own  »t»ple  rniiimofliiiea. 

The  supply  of  the  Canton  treasury  with  funds 
for  the  prni'ision  of  the  next  year'*  Cbinii  invest' 
ment  was  the  ground  of  thi«  plan.  But  the  coun- 
cil general  uppciir  slil]  to  have  the  particular  ad* 
vantage  of  Mr.  Siilivaa  in  view;  and,  not  satisfied 
v-ith  breaking  so  many  of  the  company's  orders 
for  thai  purpose,  to  make  tK«  contract  an  object 
saleable  In  the  greatest  advantaKC,  were  obliged  lo 
transfer  their  personal  partiality  from  Mr.  Siilivan 
to  the  contnitrt  itself,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
assignees  tliroush  all  their  aucceasions.  When  the 
opium  WHS  delivered,  the  dutie*  nnd  emoliiinrnts 
of  the  ennlmctoi  ended :  but  (it  appi'ars  from  Mr. 
Will  jam  ton's  Irtter,  ISlh  October  1781,  and  it  i« 
nut  denied  by  the  council  general)  this  ncwsehcnne 
fvntished  (hem  with  a  pretext  nf  making  Aim 
hrokcrfoT  the  China  imtstmrnt,  with  the  prnfit 
of  a  ntw  commUfio'i—lo  what  amount  does  not 
appear :  but  here  their  constant  nnd  vi°:dant  ob< 
server,  the  Vendue  majster,  met  them  again  :  they 
seemed  to  live  in  no  small  lerrnur  of  this  gentle- 
man. To  satnfy  him  for  the  loita  of  his  fee.  lo 
which  he  was  entitleil  upon  the  puWick  ^ale,  they 
gave  /lim  alto  a  conimiMion  nf  nne  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  Thus  was  this  object  loaded  with 
a  double  coinmissiun  ;  and  every  uct  of  partinlily 
lo  one  person  produced  a  diar-rcablc  eompcnsa- 
tion  to  some  other  tor  the  injustice  that  «ue]i  par- 
ti.ility  produced,  Nor  was  this  the  whole.  The 
(lisconlfiit  and  envy  eseitcd  by  this  act  went  iii- 
fiiiitely  further  ih.in  lo  those  immediately  affected, 
nnd  something  or  oiboir  was  to  be  fouud  out  to 
satisfy  as  many  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  council 
entertained  a  design  of  opening  a  tnid«  on  those 
principles,  it  immediately  engaged  the  ntlenticmof 
eurh  aa  had  an  interest  in  speculations  of  freight, 

A  memoriBl  seems  lo  have  been  drawn  early,  as 
it  is  dated  on  the  2()th  of  March,  though  it  was  not 
the  first  ptiblickly  presented  lo  the  Ixinrd.  This 
meniorini  was  presented  on  the  17lh  of  September 
1781  by  Mr.  SVheeler.  conformably  (m  he  says) 
to  the  dosifP  of  the  Kovernour-geueral  ;  and  it 
contained  o  long  and  elaborate  diMetlation  on  the 
trade  lo  China  ;  lending  to  pnavc  the  advantage  of 
extending  the  sale  nf  English  manufactures  and 
other  goods  lo  the  north  of  that  country,  beyond 
the  usual  emporium  of  Huiopvan  nalion*.  This 
ample  and  not  ill-tcasoned  theoretical  performance 
(though  not  altogethcrnew  eilbor  in  speculation  or 
attempt)  ended  by  a  pniciical  pmposiiion,  very 
short  indeed  of  the  ideas  opened  in  the  preliminary 
discourse,  but  belter  adapted  to  the  trnmediiilti 
effect.  It  was,  that  the  company  should  undertake 
the  sale  of  id  own  opium  in  China,  and  commit 
the  iranagcnicnt  of  the  butineas  to  the  mcmorialitit 
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wlio  offered  to  furnish  them  with  a  strong  armed 
ship  for  that  purpose.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; 
and  Uie  agreement  made  with  him  for  the  trans- 
port of  two  tliousand  chests. 

A  proposal  by  another  person  was  made  the  July 
following  tiie  date  of  this  project ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  early  in  the  formal  delivery  at  the  board ; 
this  was  for  the  export  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  chests.  This  too  was  accepted, 
but  with  new  conditions  and  restrictions ;  for  in  so 
vast  and  new  an  undertaking  great  difficulties  oc- 
curred, in  the  first  place,  all  importation  of  that 
commodity  is  rigorously  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
China.  The  impropriety  of  a  political  trader,  who 
is  lord  over  a  great  empire,  being  concerned  in  a 
contraband  trade  upon  his  own  account,  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  atfect  them  ;  but  they  were 
struck  with  the  obvious  danger  of  subjecting  their 
goods  to  seizure  by  the  vaslness  of  the  prohibited 
import.  To  secure  the  larger  adventure,  they  re- 
quire of  the  China  factory,  that  Colonel  Watson's 
snip  should  enter  the  port  of  Canton  as  an  armed 
ship,  (they  wouM  not  say  a  ship  of  war,  though 
that  must  be  meant,)  that  her  cargo  should  not  be 
reported ;  they  also  ordered,  that  other  measures 
sliould  be  adopted  to  secure  this  prohibited  article 
from  seizure. 

If  the  cargo  should  get  in  safe,  another  danger 
was  in  view — the  overloading  the  Chinese  market 
by  a  supply  beyond  the  demand  ;  for  it  is  obvious, 
that  contraband  trade  must  exist  by  small  quan- 
tities of  goods  poured  in  by  intervals,  and  not  by 
great  importations  at  one  time.  To  guard  against 
this  inconvenience,  they  divide  their  second,  though 
the  smaller,  adventure  into  two  parts  ;  one  of 
which  was  to  go  to  the  markets  of  the  barbarous 
natives,  which  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malacca,  where 
the  chances  of  its  being  disposed  of  by  robbery 
or  sale  were  at  least  equal.  If  the  opium  should 
be  disposed  of  there,  the  produce  was  to  be  in- 
vested in  merchandise  saleable  in  china,  or  in 
dollars,  if  to  be  bad.  Tlie  other  part  {about  one 
half)  was  to  go  in  kind  directly  to  the  port  of 
Canton. 

The  dealing  at  this  time  seemed  closed ;  but 
the  gentlemen,  who  chartered  the  ships,  always 
recollecting  something,  applied  anew  to  the  board 
to  be  furnished  with  cannon  from  the  company's 
ordnance.  Some  was  delivered  to  them  ;  but  the 
office  of  ordnance  (so  heavily  expensive  to  the 
company)  was  not  sufficient  to  spare  a  few  iron 
guns  for  a  merchant  ship.  Orders  were  given  to 
cast  a  few  cannon  ;  and  an  application  made  to 
Madras,  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  for  the  rest. 
Madras  answers,  that  they  cannot  exactly  comply 
with  the  requisition ;  but  still  the  board  at  Bengal 
hopes  better  things  from  them  than  they  promise ; 
and  flatter  themselves,  tliat,  with  their  assistance, 
they  shall  properly  arm  a  ship  of  thirty-two  guns. 

Whilst  these  dispositions  were  making,  the  first 
proposer,  perceiving  advantages  from  the  circuit- 
ous voyage  of  the  second,  which  had  escaped  his 
observation,  to  make  amends  forhia  first  omission, 
improved  both  on  his  own  proposal,  and  on  that  of 


the  person  who  had  improved  on  him.  He  thei 
fore  applied  for  leave  to  take  two  hundred  and  fil 
chests  on  his  own  account,  which  he  said  cou 
"  be  readily  disposedoi  at  tlie  several  places  wh« 
"  it  was  necessary  for  the  ship  to  touch  for  wot 
"  and  water,  or  intelligence,  during  her  intendi 
'*  voyage  through  the  Eastern  Islanda."  As  a  co 
rective  to  this  extraordinary  request,  he  atsun 
the  board,  that  if  he  should  meet  with  any  nne: 
pected  delay  at  these  markets  he  would  send  tht 
cargo  to  its  destination,  having  secured  a  iwij 
sailing  sloop  for  the  protection  of  his  ship ;  ai 
this  sloop  he  proposed  in  such  a  case  to  leave  bi 
hind.  Such  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  deali 
opium  lets  in  another  view  of  uie  merits  of  tL 
alleged  dulness  of  the  market,  on  which  this  tnd 
was  undertaken  for  the  company's  account. 

The  council,  who  had  witn  great  condescentio 
and  official  facility  consented  to  every  demaw 
hitherto  made,  were  not  reluctant  with  regard  t 
this  last.  The  quantity  of  opium  required  by  tb 
freighters,  and  the  permission  of  a  trading  voyigc 
were  granted  without  hesitation.  The  cargo  btvB| 
become  far  more  valuable  by  this  small  infutiona 
private  interest,  the  armament,  which  was  deeowri 
sufficient  to  defend  the  company's  lai^  share  iif 
the  adventure,  was  now  discovered  to  be  uneqaal 
to  the  protection  of  the  whole.  For  the  convovd 
these  two  ships,  the  council  hire  and  arm  anotocr. 
How  they  were  armed,  or  whether  in  fact  they  wai 
properly  armed  at  all,  does  not  appear.  It  i 
true,  that  the  supreme  council  proposed,  that  tSmt 
ships  should  also  convey  supplies  to  Madras;  M 
this  was  a  secondary  consideration — their  primal] 
object  was  the  adventure  of  opium.  To  uiistkq 
were  permanently  attached,  and  were  obliged  M 
attend  to  its  final  destination. 

The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  opium,  accod- 
ing  to  this  project,  bemg  thus  got  over,  a  raatenl 
preliminary  difficulty  still  stood  in  the  way  of  tin 
whole  scheme.  The  contractor,  or  his  assigncM 
were  to  be  paid.  The  company's  treasure  M 
wholly  exhausted  ;  and  even  its  credit  was  exoeai 
ingly  strained.  The  latter,  however,  was  the  btua 
resource,  and  to  this  they  resolved  to  apply.  Iltq 
therefore,  at  different  times,  opened  two  loau  s 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  each  ;  the  first  wi 
reserved  for  the  company's  servants,  civil  aw 
military,  to  be  distributed  in  shares  according  ti 
their  rank ;  the  other  was  more  general.  Tb 
terms  of  both  loans  were,  that  the  risk  of  the  voyig 
was  to  be  on  account  of  the  company.  The  paj 
ment  was  to  be  in  bills  (at  a  rate  of  exchaai 
settled  from  the  supercargoes  at  Canton)  upo 
the  same  company.  In  whatever  proportion  ti 
adventure  should  tail,  either  in  the  ships  not  safe] 
arriving  in  China,  or  otherwise,  in  that  propottio 
the  subscribers  were  to  content  themselves  w^ 
the  company's  bonds  for  their  money,  beariD 
eight  per  cent,  interest.  A  share  in  this  subicrii 
tion  was  thought  exceeding  desirable;  for  m 
Hastings  writes  from  Benares,  where  he  was  ea 
ployed  in  the  manner  already  reported,  and  ben 
after  to  be  observed  upon,  requesting,  that  th 
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nbscription  should  be  left  open  to  liis  oflir(>rsi, 
wbu  were  cni)iloir<;(l  in  Uie  mililnry  vpcnilioiis 
«£aiiMt  (*liett  Hiiis: :  ;tn«l  acrDnliiigly,  tlinx  ma- 
jon,  t*:vKH  cupiaiiia,  iwi'iity-Oinw  li«uicn«i)U,  the 
iitrgcoo  belonging  to  llifi  delaoltRM'til,  and  iwo 
CtvU  wrvonU  of  liich  rank,  who  allcndc^L  liim. 
wCfc  ftdmitti-d  lo  tiiUsctibcf. 

Bills  upim   Eiirupe  mliIiouI  tnttftcst  are  aJurays 

offferred  to  itic  cnmpany's   hontJu,  even  at  ine 

ugh  tnieresi  allowed  in  India.     They  are  indped 

glBinlily  soueIiI  there,  and  (becuuse  they  lend 

briiH;   an   immediate  luid   visible   dUtrou  in 

[cAflcnliftll  Mrect)  »o  much  dreaded  here,  tliul  by 

act  of  [tulinm^nl  ilie  company's servaiiUnrufL-- 

Ktirteil  frum  drawiue  billi  beyond  a  c«rt:tin  nmoiiiit 

■pan  till!  omiiany  in  F.nvland. 

In  Bengal  they  Itnvc  been  restniincd  to  about 
ehrindml  and  cifrfity  lliousand  pounds  anmmlly. 
"nie  legislature,  int]u4>nc«d  more  atrongly  vilEi  the 
Mine  apprc)ietisio»E,  bus  restrained  the  directors, 
the  airecton  bave  restrained  itseir  !4err»nt> : 
Bad  liaT«  gone  h>  fat  as  lo  vail  ilie  )>uwer  uf  t)ie 
anls  o(  the  treasary  tn  aitlboriw  the  ncropIimL'i? 
af  any  billi  Wyond  an  &niounl  prisKrilxxl  in  the 
Id. 
'n>p  fain  principles  of  this  unmercantile  trans- 
ion  (to  speak  of  it  in  the  mddest  terms)  were 
eroa*  not  to  be  visible  In  iJii>»e  whoconlrived 
That  the  company  slinuld  \k  made  to  burrow 
X  sum  as  two  buodred  tltousand  jtoundu*  nt 
igfn  per  cent,  (or  lenn*  deemed  by  the  cnmpnny 
a  far  wurse)  in  oiticr  first  lo  buy  a  commodity, 
ntcd  by  thcmiclvca  xi  deprectatt'd  in  itsur- 
rr  market,  in  order  aflcrwurds  to  earrv  one 


of  it  tbrouphncircnilouslradine  voyajrc  ;  de- 
BBdiny  for  its  ultimate  success  on  the  prudent  and 
HXunali!  management  of  two  or  three  sales,  and 
rvlvaii^  and  ro-salcs  of  Roods,  and  the  cliancc 
ttvo  ur  lilted:  maikct>,  with  all  llie  ri^k^  uf  sea 
cm-my.  was  plainly  no  nndciliiViiit;  for  such  a 
y.  Ttwartivity,  piivHK^-  iiiien-bt,iind  Uic  sharp 
fe  of  |><-r<on(kI  su|KTiii tendency,  may  now  and  then 
»tl  ID  such  iKojcrts;  but  Uie  remote  iiiH]>ec- 
and  unwieldy  mo*emeiita  of  great  publiek 
can  find  nnUiing  but  loss  in  tbem.  Tht'ir 
,  cwmparati'ely  sjimll,  ou^bl  u»  be  upon  suri; 
roaods  :  but  lieie(at  the  council  Maio  the  mnt- 
r)  the  priralc  trader  aetiially  detliuw  to  deal ; 
»bHt  is  It  proof  more  than  ncccuary  lo  deman- 
SraU;  iiae  I'ltremc  imprudence  of  such  an  under- 
taking on  the  company's  account.  Slill  sirono^r 
imI  «)ually  obvious  objections  lay  lo  that  member 
»f  tbc  project,  which  re^ids  ihe  mtrodiiclion  of  a 
OUnMiM  commo<lily  ialo  China,  sent  at  such  a 
iMc  nCteirarv  not  only  of  the  immediate  object  to 
•  MMfirletl  in,  lint  of  all  ilie  company's  propcrtv 
CaaUm.  artd  pixttiblT  at  n  hiizurd  to  tliv  exist- 

of  flic  I3nii»h  fat-tory  at  itiai  port. 

il  r=  •»nfr<!,  indi'i-d,  tli.il  a  inonnpnlizintr  com- 

■    n,  r.tll^)  tltc  Cohonj;,  hrid  reduecd 

■-  Inn  deplorable stalL',  and  lind  ren- 

the  pims   of  priTBtc  merchants  citlier  in 

,  or  nay  thing  else,  so  small  and  so  preca- 

■  ttE  wfwic  NBi  hu  oM  bcm  ichiBllT  tslant ;  bui  tlie  deB- 


riouB,  tbat  tlicy  were  no  lont^r  able,  by  purclmsin;; 
that  article,  to  furnish  Uic  com|xiiiy  with  munvy 
lor  a  ('hiiiii  investment,  For  tiiM  pitipo»e  (he  pt:r- 
soii,  whoKC  prdiMtal  is  acrepted,di-clan>«  iti$  |irujeet 
to  be,  to  let  up  a  monopoly  on  tiie  part  of  ibc  com- 
ptiny  ai^inat  the  mono[x>ly  of  Uic  Chinese  mer- 
chants :  but  as  (Jk  Chinese  monopoly  is  nt  home, 
and  eupporlcd  (as  tli«  minuU'  rclerrvd  to  asserts) 
bv  ibc  country  magistrates,  it  is  plain  it  if  thv 
Cluncsc  company,  not  the  Enelish.  which  tunst 
prescribe  the  leniis  :  particularly  in  a  coniiiindity, 
tvliicli  irwiiliheld  from  them  at  their  market  price, 
they  can,  whenever  tl»ey  pleii»e,  be  certain  of  pur- 
cljiuiTigus  II  condemned  cuiilrutiand. 

Tliere  are  two  fuitlier  cinuniBUmcM  in  this 
trenmction,  which  stronjjly  murk  its  character ; 
the  trst  is,  that  this  adventure  to  China  was  not 
recommended  to  them  by  the  factory  at  Canton  ; 
it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  it  witbout  their  pre- 
vious advice,  and  an  asiturance  grounded  on  the 
state  of  tliK  markcl,  and  llif.  disptisitions  uf  lliv 
e:overi)inent,  that  the  ineature,  in  a  cnninxrrcial 
liiriit.  would  lie  profilsible,  oral  Icasi  Kile.  Nctthur 
was  thai  lactory  applied  to  on  the  state  uf  (he  bills, 
which,  upon  Uicir  own  nccouni,  they  mik^ht  bo 
obliged  to  draw  upun  iMiropc,  al  a  ticiie  when  the 
coiincU  of  Bengal  direct  them  to  draw  bills  to  mj 
enormous  an  amount. 

The  second  remarkable  circumslaiire  U,  that  the 
lioarfl  of  trade  in  Calouiia  i(the  proper  adminiiitra- 
lor  of  all  that  relates  to  llic  company'*  inrcitmcnt) 
docs  not  seem  lo  have  given  lis  uppmbutiuii  to  the 
project,  or  tu  have  been  at  all  consulted  upon  il. 
The  sale  of  opium  had  been  adjudged  to  the  board 
of  Irudo  for  the  express  purpow  of  sclliug  il  in 
BenKnI.  not  in  China  :  una  of  eroployingthe  pro* 
diice  of  such  sale  in  the  niaaufacluie^of  Ihect^iiii' 
try,  in  which  the  original  commodity  wan  produced. 
On  the  whole, il  apjwan)  u  nitre  ln(ding:>peculiilion 
uf  lh(!  council,  iavadint;  the  depart mciTt  of  (itliint, 
without  lights  uf  itsown,  without  Dulliorily^or  in- 
formation from  anytithertpiartcr.  In  a  commer- 
cial view,  it  straitened  the  CDnipany'e  investment, 
to  which  it  was  destined  ;  as  a  measure  of  liiiaiKe, 
il  is  a  contrivance,  by  which  a  monopoly  formed 
fi>r  tlic  uncreaae  of  revenue,  instead  of  becoming 
one  of  its  rcwurce*,  involves  thi-  irtasiiry.  in  the 
lir^t  insitmcc,  in  a  debt  of  two  hundred  tlmusand 
pounds. 

If  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  exptretion  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's contract,  (the  lulvnntagea  of  wtiich  to  the 
company  had  been  long  doubtful,)  Imd  put  himself 
in  a  situation  lo  do  his  duty,  some  immediate  {tua 
in  the  revenuo  would  have  lieen  the  worst  consc- 
ipii^nce  of  the  alleged  depreciation  ;  proliably  it 
wniild  not  h.-ive  been  cor  sid  era  hie.  Mr,  Macken- 
zie's contract,  which  at  (irst  wa»  for  three  years, 
hsid  been  only  R-newcd  for  a  year.  Hdd  the  sumc 
course  been  pursitcil  willi  Mr.  Siditiin.  t]iey  would 
hit^e  had  It  in  their  power  to  adopt  some  plan, 
which  misht  have  secured  them  from  any  l(n<«  at 
nil.  But  they  pursued  iinolhcr  plan  :  ihcy  care- 
fully put  nil  remedy  stil)  lunger  unl  of  tlieir  reach 
clency  )i  not  i<ry  roosldmblr 
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by  giving  their  contract  for  four  years.  To  cover 
'ail  these  irregularities,  they  interest  the  setllement 
in  their  favour  by  holding  out  to  them  the  most 
tempting  of  all  baits  in  a  chance  of  bills  upon 
Europe. 

In  this  manner  the  servants  abroad  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sulivan'a 
contract  for  opium,  and  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
modity. In  England,  the  court  of  directors  took 
it  into  consideration.  First  as  to  the  contract,  in 
a  letter  dated  I2th  July  1762,  they  say,  that 
"  having  condemned  the  contract  entered  into 
"  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  for  the  provision  of  opium, 
"  they  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  your  having 
"  concluded  a  new  contract  for /bur  years  relative 
"  to  that  article  with  Mr.  Stephen  Sulivan,  with- 
"  out  leaving  the  decision  of  it  to  the  court  of 
"  directors." 

The  sentiments  of  the  directors  are  proper,  and 
worthy  of  persons  in  publick  trust.  Their  surprise, 
indeed,  at  the  disobedience  to  their  orders  is  not 
perfectly  natural  in  those,  who  for  many  years  have 
scarcely  been  obeyed  in  a  single  instance.  They 
probably  asserted  their  authority  at  this  time  with 
as  much  vigour  as  their  condition  admitted. 

They  proceed  :  "  We  do  not  mean  (say  they)  to 
"  convey  any  censure  on  Mr.  Sulivan  respecting 
"  the  transaction ;  but  we  cannot  withhold  our 
"  displeasure  from  the  govern our-general  and 
"  council  at  such  an  instance  of  contempt  of  our 
"  authority."  They  then  proceed  justly  to  censure 
the  removal  of  the  inspection,  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars of  this  gross  proceeding.  As  to  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  parties,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  a 
breach  of  duty  in  servants  is  highly  aggravated  by 
the  rank,  station,  and  trust  of  the  otfending  party. 
But  no  party,  in  such  conspiracy  to  break  orders, 
appear  to  us  wholly  free  from  fault. 

The  directors  did  their  duty  in  reprobating  this 
contract ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
that  further  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  cncjuire  into 
the  legal  validity  of  a  transaction,  which  manifestly 
attempts  to  prevent  the  court  of  directors  from 
applying  any  remedy  to  a  grievance,  which  has 
been  for  years  the  constant  subject  of  complaints. 

Both  Mr.  Sulivan  and  Mr.  Hastings  are  the 
company's  servants,  bound  by  their  covenants  and 
their  oaths  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  masters, 
and  both  equally  bound  to  be  obedient  to  their 
orders.  If  the  govemour-gencral  had  contracted 
with  a  stranger,  not  apprized  of  the  company's 
orders,  and  not  bound  by  any  previous  engage- 
ment, the  contract  might  have  been  good;  but 
whether  a  contract  made  between  two  servants 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  their  common  master, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  his  known  interest,  be  a 
breach  of  trust  on  both  sides ;  and  whether  the 
contract  can  in  equity  have  force  to  bind  the  com- 
pany, whenever  tliey  shall  be  inclined  to  free 
themselves  and  the  country  they  govern  from  this 
mischievous  monopoly,  your  committee  think  a 
subject  worthy  of  further  enquiry. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  opium,  the 
directors  very  properly  condemn  the  direct  con- 


traband, but  they  approve  the  tnuliog  ^'^JH^- 
The  directors  have  observed  nothing  concerning 
the  loans:  they  probably  reserved  that  matter  far 
future  consideration. 

In  no  affair  has  the  connezioa  between  aenranU 
abroad  and  persons  in  power  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  India  company  beeo  more  discerDibk 
than  in  this.  But  if  such  confederacies,  cemented 
by  such  means,  are  suffered  to  pass  without  d« 
animadversion,  the  authority  of  parliament  mntf 
become  as  inefficacioua  aa  all  other  auih«itiei 
have  proved  to  restrain  the  growth  of  disorden 
either  in  India  or  in  Europe. 


SALT. 

The  reports  made  by  the  two  committees  of  tbe 
house,  which  sat  in  the  years  1772  and  1773,  of 
the  state  and  conduct  of  the  inland  trade  of  Be>- 
gal  up  to  that  period,  have  assisted  the  enquiries  of 
your  committee  with  respect  to  the  third  and  lat 
article  of  monopoly,  viz.  that  of  salt ;  and  malt 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  enter  into  so  minute  a 
detail  on  that  subject  as  they  have  done  on  wM 
others. 

Your  committee  &nd,  that  the  late  Lord  CIm 
constantly  asserted,  that  the  salt  trade  in  Beiigll 
had  been  a  monopoly  time  immemorial ;  that  it) 
ever  was  and  ever  must  be  a  monopoly ;  and  tbtf 
CojaWazid,  and  other  merchants  long  before  hia,' 
had  given  to  the  nabob  and  his  ministers  two  ln» 
dred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  the  excIosilVt 
privilege.  The  directors,  io  their  letter  i^  At 
24th  December  1776,  paragraph  76.  say,  "  tkl 
"  it  has  ever  been  in  a  great  measure  an  eicloBif 
"  trade." 

The  secret  committee  report,  that  4th  RoMMt 
under  the  government  of  the  nabobs    P***"* 
the  duty  on  salt  made  in  Bengal  was  two  and  ■ 
half  per  cent,  paid  by  Mussulmen,  and  five  nr 
cent,  paid  by  Gentoos.     On  the  accession  of  Mir 
Cassim  in  1760,  the  claim  of  the  company's  M^ 
vants  to  trade  in  salt,  duty-free,  was  first  avovtJL 
Mr.  Vansittart  made  an  agreement  with  him,  bf  [ 
which  the  duties  should  be  6xed  at  nine  per  cat    ' 
The  council  annulled  the  agreement,  and  reduced  i 
the  duty  to  two  and  an  half  per  cent.  On  this,  Hit  f 
Cassim  ordered,  that  no  customs  or  duties  whtfr  . 
soever  should  be  collected  for  the  future.     Bat  a  * 
majority  of  the  council  (22nd  March  1763)  re-  ' 
solved,  that  the  making  the  exemption  general  wil  : 
a  breach  of  the  company's  privileges ;  and  tint  ' 
the  nabob  should  be  positively  required  to  recall 
it,  and  collect  duties  as  before  from  the  conntty 
merchants,  and  all  other  persons,  who  had  not  tM 
protection  of  the  company's  dustuck. — ^The  direct-  • 
ors,  as  the  evident  reason  of  the  thing  and  as  their 
duty  required,  disapproved  highly  of  these  trans- 
actions, and  ordered  (8th  February  1764)  a  Jati 
and  effectual  stop  to  be  put  to  the  inlattd  trad*  w 
salt,  and  several  other  articles  of  commerce.    But 
other  politicks  and  other  interests  prevailed;  so 
that  in  the  May  following  a  general  coart  resolved, 
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U  should  be  rocommcnilcd  to  Uic  court  ofdj- 
to  recoQiiiler  ihe  preceding  orders.  In  con- 
jaeDCe  of  wtiieli  the  directors  ordered  the  go- 
temour  and  council  to  funn  a  plan,  in  concert 
«ilh  iIh:  nabob,  for  Te^uluting' tlie  inland  trade. 
On  time  Itist  orders  i^rd  Clive*s  plan  was 
irmtHl  in  176,'),  tVir  ngroning  the  note  purclinse 
vaitt  and  dividing  tJtc  protilK  among  tlic  com- 
iy*»  senior  scrvunts.  Tlii:  dirt-cton.  wlio  Itiid 
Jlherto  rt'luotantly  <pven  way  lo  a  inoiiopuly  un- 
any  idra,  or  for  any  piirpu4(>«,  disupproved  of 
plan,  and  on  tim  I7lli  Miiy  17f>6  ordered  it  to 
be  abolished  :  but  tlicy  substituted 
no  otlier  in  its  room.  In  this  manner 
ihin^  continued  until  November  1767, 
wlicn  tlie  direclon  rt!pvat>'d  their  or- 
dere  fore»cludingall  j>er»ona  wlisitso- 
,  cxcrptin^  llie  native*  only,  from  being  eon- 
ed  tn  th\.-  inlund  trtde  in  >(iU ;  and  they  dc- 
cLued.  iJial  ( viJc  par.  00.)  "  such  trade  if  kcrebif 
"  abnJithtti  and  pat  ajinal  end  lo." —  In  [he  same 
{par.  ^r2.\  they  ordered,  thrti  Lhe  salt  iradc- 
bv  Idkl  oi>«n  to  the  natives  ju  ^ticriii, 
t  to  such  a  mity  u  might  produce  nne  htm- 
arul  twenty  tliuuflund  |M)iiiid<  a  yrur.  Tliig 
iticy  vrai  adopted  by  the  l«^isiatnre.  In  the  act 
1773,  it  was  cxprcMiy  provided,  thnt  it  should 
be  lawTul  for  any  of  his  majesEy's  tubjecta  to 
■ge,  intermeddle,  or  be  any  way  concerned, 
:Uy  or  indirectly,  in  the  inland  trade  in  aalt, 
on  llie  India  company's  account. 
In-  tlK  positive  orders  of  the  company,  the 
Irudo  appMirs  to  hdvc  continued  nprn  fram 
1709  to  177'2.  The  act  indeed  contained  an  t'x- 
in  favour  of  tile  company,  and  left  them  a 
of  dealing  in  salt  upon  their  own  account. 
1  still  Una  policy  remained  unchanur<l,  aiiiJ  lla-ir 
unrevoked.  But  in  tliC  year  \^^i.  without 
rf  instruction  from  the  conn  of  directors  indi- 
Hmg  h  change  of  opinion  or  sytern,  the  whole 
odnrc  wmofiiiiiniODopolizcd,  professedly  fnrlJie 
vcrTlhe  compnny,  by  Mr.  HBstin;;rs. — Si>ealcing 
ibiM  plan,  he  says  :  (letter  lo  the  direetont,  '2ini\ 
hebnmry  1775)  "No  new  hardship  has  )xcn  im- 
posed upon  ihc  salt  m»nufiictiircrs  by  Inkin;^  the 
■uu^ment  of  that  aniclu  into  the  hands  of 
(■ffcrament;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
pfoBtt  which  WB£  before  reaped  by  EnsliRli  ^n- 
tlnr>m,  and  bv  Banians,  is  now  ac(|ui[cd  by  the 
mrapBAjr." — In  Mav  1766,  the  dircelors  had 
eondemncJ  the  mono|>oly  on  any  con- 
ditious  v'halrorvrr.  '*  At  that  lime, 
*'  ihry  thonght  it  neither  consistent 
"  with  itwir  hotionr  nor  tliorr  dignity 
"  to  promote  such  an  exclusive  trade." 
*'  TTicv  considered  it  loo  as  dis^rare- 
••  fill,  and  beioiL'  the  ditfnity  of  tiifir 
^fntfmt  tittalion,  to  allow  ofsuch  a  monopoly; 
"tmi  that,  were  tbcy  to  allow  it  under  any  re- 
4lriclinn«,  ihrr  yhnidd  cnn«idfr  ihemseKes  an 
UMmting  and  subscribint;  to  all  the  mischiefs 
••  which  Beii|^l  had  prewnicd  tothcni 
*'  "  for  foot  years  past." 
Kutwitfastanditig  tlin  soteiiin  declaration ,  in  llieir 
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letter  of  S4lh  December  1776,  tbey  approve  tlie 
plan  of  Mr.  llaiiinrs,  and  say,  "  that  the  mono- 
"  poly  on  its  jrresent  Jauling  can  be  no  conBider- 
"  able  (Trievaiice  to  ihc  counliy,"  &c. 

This  however  watt  a  ri(;orou»  monopoly.  The 
afconnt  given  of  it  by  General  Claverrng-.  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  in  llnir  Minute  of  llth 
Junuary  1775,  in  which  the  situation  oftlicMolnii- 
gees,  or  persons  employed  in  the  salt  manufacture, 
is  particularly  described,  is  stated  at  length  in  the 
Appendix.  )vlr.  Hasting  himself  says,  '•  The 
"  power  ijf  obliging  Molnngce«  to  work  has  been 
"  cuHtnmnry  from  lime  immemorial." 

Nothing  but  great  and  clear  ndvsntng«  to  go- 
vernment coutd  account  for,  and  nothing  at  all 
perhaps  could  justify,  the  revival  of  a  monopoly 
thus  circumstanced.  The  advantage  proposed  by 
its  revival  was  the  transferring  the  proht,  wbien 
was  Uclbre  reaped  by  English  gentlemen  and 
Banians,  lothecompany.  The  profit*  of  the  former 
were  not  problematical.  Ilwflia  to  be  «eeii  what  the 
eH'ecl  would  be  of  a  scheme  to  trarwfer  lliem  to  the 
IdtlcT,  even  under  the  mitnugerDcnt  of  the  projector 
liimteir  In  the  revenue  consultalions  of  Stplem- 
Kt  17(iCi,  Mr.  Hastings  said,  "  Many  causes  have 
*'  since  combined  to  rcfluce  this  article  of  revenue 
"  aimiut  ta  niHhing.  The  plan,  which  1  am  nnw 
"  inclined  lo  recommend  for  the  future  manage- 
"  mem  of  llie  salt  revenue,  diflers  widely  from 
*'  that  which  I  adopted  under  dtH'cTciil  ciicum- 
"  stance*." 

It  appears,  that  the  ill  auecess  of  his  furnier 
scheme  did  not  deter  him  from  recommcDdingf 
iinothcr.  Accordingly,  in  July  1777  Mr.  Hnslings 
proposed,  and  it  was  resolved,  iltal  the  salt  mahls 
should  lie  let,  wUk  the  lands,  to  the  furmfrs  and 
i(cnititdun>  for  a  ready-money  nttX,  including 
duties :  till-  salt  to  lie  left  to  their  dis[iosal.  Aflcr 
«utni>  trial  of  this  method,  Mr.  Ha»tin>;s  thought 
(it  to  abandon  it.  In  September  1780  he  changed 
his  plan  a  third  time,  and  proposed  the  iuslLiutian 
of  a  trUt  nffinf. —  ihe  salt  was  to  be  again  engrossed 
for  ihi'  benefit  of  the  compaBy,  and  the  maiu^- 
luent  conducted  by  a  number  of  salt  agents. 

From  the  preceding  fuels  it  appears,  that  in  this 
branch  of  the  comutmy's  government  little  regard 
ha«  been  paid  to  tiie  eiLse  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tives :  and  thnt  the  directors  have  no  where  shewn 
greater  inconsistency  than  in  their  orders  on  thig 
subject. — Yet  salt,  oonsidering  it  as  a  necessary  of 
life,  was  by  no  means  a  safe  and  proper  subject  for 
fto  many  cxperimenta  and  innovations.  For  ten 
years  logcthcr  tlie  directors  repmbalcd  the  idea 
nf  suffering  iliin  necessary  of  life  lo  be  engrossed 
on  any  eondition  icfiation'er ;  and  Strictly  pro- 
hibited all  Europeans  from  Inidirig  in  it.  Vi't,  aa 
soon  as  they  were  mudv  to  etjrt'Ct  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, that  the  profiu  of  iho  monopoly  should  be 
converted  lo  their  own  use,  they  immediately  dc- 
clnri'd,  I  hat  it  '*  could  be  no  consalcrubic  grievance 
'*  to  the  country,"  and  authorised  its  continuance : 
until  he  himself,  finding  it  produced  Itllle  or 
nothing,  Tcnoiinc<Hj  il  of  Itis  own  accord.  Your 
commJUee  are  apprehensive,  that  this  will  at  all 
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times,  whatever  flattering  appearance  it  may  wear 
for  a  time,  be  the  fate  of  any  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize the  salt  for  the  profit  of  government.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  will  raise  the  price  on  the  con- 
sumer beyond  its  just  level ;  but  that  evil  will 
soon  be  corrected  by  means  ruinous  to  the  com- 
pany as  monopolists,  viz.  by  the  embezzlement  of 
their  own  salt,  and  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
salt,  neither  of  which  the  government  of  Bengal 
may  have  power  for  any  long  time  to  prevent.  In 
the  end,  government  will  probably  be  undersold, 
and  beaten  down  to  a  losing  price.  Or,  if  they 
should  attempt  to  force  all  the  advantages  from 
this  article,  of  which  by  every  exertion  it  may  be 
made  capable,  it  may  distress  some  other  part  of 
their  possessions  in  India,  and  destroy,  or  at  least 
impair,  the  natural  intercourse  between  them. 
Ultimately  it  may  hurt  Bengal  itself,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  its  landed  revenue,  by  destroying  the  vent 
of  that  grain,  whichit  would  otherwise  barter  for  salt. 

Your  committee  think  it  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  many  changes  of  plan  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  salt 
trade,  are  far  from  honourable  to  the  company's 
g^overnment ;  and  that,  even  if  the  monopoly  of 
this  article  were  a  profitable  concern,  it  should 
not  be  permitted.  Exclusive  of  the  general  effect 
ofthisandof  ail  monopolies,  tl>e  oppressions  which 
the  manufacturers  of  salt,  called  Molungees,  still 
suffer  under  it,  though  perhaps  alleviated  in  some 
particulars,  deserve  particular  attention.  There 
IS  evidence  enough  on  the  company's  records  to 
satisfy  your  committee,  that  these  people  have 
been  treated  with  great  rigour ;  and  not  only  de- 
frauded of  the  due  payment  of  their  labour,  but 
delivered  over,  like  cattle,  in  succession  to  differ- 
ent masters,  who,  under  pretence  of  buying  up  the 
balances  due  to  their  preceding  employers,  find 
means  of  keeping  them  in  perpetual  slavery.  For 
evils  of  this  nature  there  can  be  no  perfect  remedy 
as  long  as  the  monopoly  continues.  They  are  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  cannot  be  cured,  or 
cflectually  counteracted,  even  by  a  jjst  and  vfgi- 
lantadministration  on  the  spot.  Many  objections 
occur  to  the  farming  of  any  branch  of  the  publick 
revenue  in  Bengal,  particularly  against  farming 
the  salt  lands.  But  the  dilemma  to  which  go- 
vernment by  tliis  system  is  constantly  reduced,  of 
authorizing  great  inj  ustice,  or  suffering  great  loss, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Either  govern- 
ment is  expected  to  support  the  farmer  or  contract- 
or in  all  his  pretensions  by  an  exertion  of  power, 
which  tends  of  necessity  to  the  ruin  of  the  parties 
subjected  to  the  farmer's  contract,  and  to  the  sup- 
pression of  free  trade  ; — or,  if  such  assistance  be 
refused  him,  he  complains,  that  he  is  not  sup- 
ported— that  private  persons  interfere  with  his 
contract — that  the  manufacturers  desert  their  la- 
bour, »nd  that  proportionate  deductions  must  be 
allowed  him. 

After  the  result  of  their  examination  into  tlie 
general  nature  and  effect  of  this  monopoly,  it  re- 
mains only  fur  your  committee  to  enquire,  whether 
there  was  any  valid  foundation  for  that  declaration 


of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  we  conclude  mnst  lit* 
principally  recommended  the  monopoly  of  nit  1 
the  favour  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  viz.  "  tb 
"  the  profit,  which  was  before  reaped  by  Englii 
"  gentlemen,  and  by  Banians,  was  now  acquire 
"  by  the  company."  On  the  contrary,  it  « 
proved  and  acknowledged  before  the  govemoiii 
general  and  council,  wTicn  they  enquir^  intoth 
matter  in  March  1775,  that  the  chiefs  and  com 
cils  of  those  districts,  in  which  there  were  n 
mahls,  reserved  particular  salt  farms  for  their  <w 
use,  and  divided  the  profits,  in  certain  stated  pn 
portions,  among  themselves  and  their  assistant) 
But,  unless  a  detail  of  these  traaaactions,  sod  < 
the  persons  concerned  in  them,  should  be  calla 
for  by  the  house,  it  is  our  wish  to  avoid  eotern) 
into  it.  On  one  example  only  your  commrttei 
think  it  just  and  proper  to  insist,  stating  finl  R 
the  house  on  \rhat  principles  they  have  made  tia 
selection. 

In  pursuing  their  enquiries,  your  committn 
have  endeavoured  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  the  ca» 
duct  of  persons  in  the  highest  stations,  particalvl] 
of  those  in  whom  the  legislature,  as  well  as  ik 
company,  have  placed  a  special  confidence;  jndf- 
ing,  that  the  conduct  of  such  persons  is  not  oi^ 
most  important  in  itself,  but  most  likely  to  ink 
ence  the  subordinate  ranks  of  tlie  service.  Tm 
committee  have  also  examined  the  proceedii^d 
the  court  of  directors  on  all  those  instances  of  Al 
behaviour  of  their  servants,  that  seemed  to  don^ 
and  did  sometimes  attract,  their  immediate  tttei- 
tion.  They  constantly  find,  that  the  negl^eM 
of  the  court  of  directors  has  kept  pace  with,  ■■! 
roust  naturally  have  quickened,  the  growth  ofth 
practices  which  they  have  condemned.  Bmcl 
of  duty  abroad  will  always  go  hand  in  hand  will 
neglect  of  it  at  home.  In  ^neral,  the  o)urt  ll 
directors,  though  sufiiciently  severe  in  censoMf 
offences,  and  sometimes  in  punishing  those  whca 
they  have  regarded  as  offenders  of  a  lower  laili 
appear  to  have  suffered  the  most  conspicuous,  ud 
therefore  the  most  dangerous,  examples  of  dtiol*- 
dience  and  misconduct  in  the  first  d^rartmeitd 
their  service  to  pass  with  a  feeble  and  inefiecta^ 
condemnation.  In  those  cases,  which  they  Im 
deemed  too  apparent  and  too  strong  to  be  dine 
garded  even  wiUi  safety  to  themselves,  and  again 
which  their  heaviest  displeasure  has  been  declared 
it  appears  to  your  committee,  that  their  inta 
ference,  such  as  it  was,  liad  a  mischievous,  ratk 
than  a  useful,  tendency.  A  total  neglect  of  dnt 
in  this  respect,  however  culpable,  is  not  to  be  coa 
pared,  either  in  its  nature  or  in  its  consequence 
with  tlie  destructive  principles  on  which  they  hii 
acted.  It  has  been  their  practice,  if  not  systen 
to  enquire,  to  censure,  and  not  to  punish.  As  loo 
as  the  misconduct  of  persons  in  power  in  Bengi 
was  encouraged  by  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  con 
cealment,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  they  feltsoni 
restraint  upon  their  actions,  and  that  they  stood  i 
some  awe  of  the  power  placed  over  them.  Wheres 
it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  late  conduct  of  tfa 
court  of  directors  tells  them  in  effect,  that  the; 
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ive  notliiiig  to  fear  from  ibe  eeruioty  of  a  di«- 
Dvery. 
Ou  lite  9aun«  |iriiici^,  on  wbich  your  cum- 
ittee  liave  ^-nerally  Uniiied  llieii  researrlies  lu 
penons  placed  by  iKtilianicnl,  ur  ralBifl  or  put 
Dominntion  by  Uie  court  of  directors  lo  iJie 
^hnt  suiton  in  Uen^l,  it  was  also  ilicir  oripnal 
rub  to  liniit  tijose  rntjuirin  to  tli«  period,  at  which 
iflliaineot  intcrpusLvl  its  HUiliorily  between  iIk- 
>ptttt]r  and  tJicir  servants,  stnd  gkve  a  new  con- 
itution  to  the  pcesidency  nf  Fort  William.  If 
com  [inny'it  semnu  had  taken  a  new  diil«  from 
tkt  pfriftd,  nnd  if  from  tiicnce forward  their  fnn- 
ict  liud  corresponded  with  tlic  views  of  the  Ic- 
ilaturv,  it  n  proliablc.  tltut  u  irvrcw  of  iIk-  ttaiiH- 
lions  uf  rcmoti^r  periods  would  nut  liavt;  been 
Mined  n«<v«inry,  nnd  tlint  tlic  remembrance  of 
would ImYcbecnerai^ually effaced,  &nd  finally 
OTipd  in  oblivion.  But  the  reporLi,  irhirli  your 
ttlee  Imve  already  made,  have  (hi>wn  tlio 
iM,  tiiat  from  the  yvtir  I7~'2,  w]i<:ii  llig^c  pro- 
igs  romtnencoil  in  piarliumtnt,  on  wliidi  the 
of  tke  fbllowin<;  year  wm  ftxiniled.  abuses  of 
kindhftv^  ptcvniled  and  miiUiplied  in  Beiit^^l 
a  dej^cc  unknown  in  fotnicr  limcR,  and  are  )ii-r- 
"y  Hufiicicnt  lo  acrount  for  the  pre-sent  diKtrcM 
the  companya  aDairs  both  at  home  and  iibroiid. 
»  «Aur,  which  your  commiltecnow  luy»  before 
ibcwae,  occupiea  too  la^  a  spun;  in  llic  com- 
Bj*«  neordt,  and  is  of  luo  mnuh  importance  in 
w  point  of  view,  to  be  passtfij  over. 
lour  commiltcc  find,  that  in  March  1775  a 
■tkion  WHS  presented  to  t)ie  ^verriour<K**neral 
coatHnl  by  a  perwn  called  Coja  Kaworko,  »n 
merchant,  residf^nt  at  Uaccn,  (nf  whicH 
Mr.  Richard  Barwt-ll  hnd  latdybcra  chief,) 
(tins  fonli  inHibstance.  that,  in  November  1772, 
pMitioncf  had  farmed  n  certiiin  salt  distnct, 
tltc<l  Saeaat-ptor,  and  had  entered  into  a  con- 
t  with  liie  coratmittce  of  circuit  for  ptnvidiiig 
delivering  to  the  India  company  the  salt  pro- 
■ccd  in  iHnt  district :  that  in  1 773  he  f>irmo<E 
called  Selimalwi,  on  »irailar  conditions. 
albgea,  lliBl  in  Fcbrtiary  1774,  wlicn  Mr.  Bar- 
«U  arrived  at  Dacca,  lie  char^  tlie  petitioner 
ith  I  ,'i6^00  pupew  (equal  to  X13,000}  %»  a  con- 
ribatton  ;  nnti,  in  order  lo  levy  il,  did  the  name 
deduce  20,799  rupee*  from  the  amount  of 
I  mdiwire-iiimiey,  which  was  ordered  to  he  pitid 
tite  petitioner,  on  account  of  tliv  India  cum- 
gy,  for  tlie  provision  of  salt  in  the  two  furms  : 
lA,  after  doin^  •o.  rompellin!  tliw  petilioiitT  to 
SMUIe  and  i^ve  him  fnur  difl«rent  bondii  for 
7,6"27  Tupcea,  in  the  name  of  one  Porrnn  Paul, 
thr  remainder  of  sucli  contribution,  or  unjust 

Svch  war*  the  alle^tMtis  of  the  |>etilion  relative 
tfce  unjust  exaction.  The  iKindi  means  of  vom- 
Kllm^  tbe  payment  make  anotlier  and  very  mate- 
part ;  ftjf  t)ie  petiiioniT  assert*,  that,  in  orrter 
nc<iver  th*  amount  of  iheM  l>omli>,  truiirds  were 
over  hira,  and  that  Mr.  Biirwdl,  by  ill 
igit  and  c>|)preMtons,  r^coveri'd  from  him  al'dif- 
fcratc  tiiMa  48,656  Atcot  i^ipccii,  besides  383 


rupees  extorted  by  tlte  guard ; — that,  after  litis 
payment,  two  of  ths  bonds,  containing  36,313 
rupees,  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  viaa  apiin 
commiiled  to  the  charge  of  four  Peonx  (or  guiirds) 
to  pay  llie  aitiuunl  of  the  remaining;  two  bonds. 
The  petition  further  charf^ea,  that  the  said  gentle- 
man and  his  people  had  ulso  extorted  frum  tJtc 
petitioner  other  sums  of  money,  which,  taken 
lo^'ether,  amounted  to  3d,O0O  ruptics. 

Uui  the  heaviest  grrievance  alle^d  by  him  is, 
that,  ai\er  liie  anms  of  money  had  been  extorted 
on  account  of  the  farms,  the  faith  usual  in  such 
(rnnsiicttons  is  nllowcd  not  to  have  been  kept ;  bul, 
after  the  petitioner  had  been  obliged  to  buy,  or 
compound  for,  the  (arms,  thiil  they  were  tjikcn 
from  hrm: — "  tlial  the  said  Richard  Barwell, 
'*  Ksqurre,  about  his  dciinrtnrc  from  Dacca  in 
"  October  1774,  for  self -interest,  wrested  from 
"  the  petitioner  tlie  aforesaid  two  mahls  or  dis- 
•*  trict*,  and  farmerl  them  to  another  person,  not- 
'*  nitliriundinf;  he  had  extorted  from  tne  petitioner 
"  aconsiderablc  sum  of  money  on  acrount  ofthoae 
'*  Pcrgunnahs." 

To  (his  petition  your  committee  find  two  ac- 
counts aijne\ed,  in  which  the  sums,  said  to  be  paid 
to,  or  taken  by,  Mr.  Barwcll.  and  the  respective 
dates  of  the  several  payments,  are  spccilied  ;  and 
thev  find,  ifiiit  tlie  account  of  particulars  agreca 
with  and  makes  up  the  gross  sum  charged  in  the 
petition. 

Mr.  BarwelTs  immediate  answer  to  the  preced- 
ing charfTc  is  contained  in  two  letters  to  the  board, 
dated  '2.3d  and  ■24Th  of  March  1775.  The  answer 
is  remnrkahle.  He  asserts,  that  "  the  whole  of 
"  Kaworke't  relation  i*  a  gTOsa  misrepresentation 
"  of  fiicls;— that  the  simple  fact  was,  that  in  .la- 
"  nuary  1774  the  salt  mafiU  of  Savage-jfoor  and 
"  8elimabnd  became  ftii,  and  were  re-liH  by  him 
"  to  this  man,  in  tJie  names  of  Bus«ant  Hoy  and 
*'  Kissen  Deb,  on  condition,  that  he  shoiihl  account 
■'  with  him  fMr.  Barwell)  for  profits  toacrrlain 
*'  sum  :  and  that  he  (Mr.  Barweli)  enpaK^I  for 
"  Suvn«;c-pDOr,in  the  persuasion  of  iff  licintf  a  very 
"  pToJitable  farm  :"  and  heconcludcj  with  sayintr, 
"  if  [  am  mistaken  in  my  reasoning,  and  the  tisk 
*'  toatltltomy  fortune  hcu  warptdmy  juA/menI, 
"  in  a  iransactlon  that  may  appezir  lo  Uie  Ward  in 
'*  a  light  different  to  what  1  view  it  in.  it  is  \iwi : 
"  I  cannot  recall  it;  and  I  rather  choose  to  a<l- 
"  mil  an  errour  than  deny  a  feet."  In  hisM-eond 
letter  he  says,  "To  the  honourable  court  of  di- 
"  rectors  1  will  submil  all  my  rii;hls  in  the  salt 
"  contract*  I  engtifted  in  j  and  if,  in  their  opinion, 
"  those  rights  vest  in  the  compnny,  I  will  aeeoimt 
"  tn  them  for  the  last  shilling  1  have  rw-f  ivcfl  from 
"  such  contracts,  my  intentions  bcin;:  iijirti^ht; 
*'  and,  ;ui  I  never  did  wish  to  profit  myself  to  the 
"  prejudice  of  my  employers,  by  their  judgment  I 
"  will  be  implicitly  directed." 

The  mfvjnrity  nf  the  Imard  desired  that  Ka- 
workc's  petition  should  be  Inmsmiltcd  to  Englaad 
by  the  ship  then  ucider  dispatch:  untl  il  was  nc- 
rorrlioRly  sent,  with  Mr.  Bar  well's  replies.  Mr. 
Barwell  moved,  thai  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 


pointed  to  take  into  consideration  what  be  had  to 
offer  on  the  subject  of  Kaworke's  petition ;  and  a 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting 
of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  except  the 
go  vemou  r-ge  n  eral . 

The  committee  opened  their  proceedings  with 
reading  a  second  petition  from  Kaworke,  contain- 
ing corrected  accounts  of  cash,  said  to  be  forcibly 
taken,  and  of  the  extraordinary  and  unwarrant- 
able profits  taken  or  received  from  him  by  Richard 
Barwell,  Esquire;  all  which  are  inserted  at  large 
in  the  Appendix.  By  these  accounts  Mr.  Barwell 
is  charged  with  a  balance,  or  debt,  of  22,421  ru- 
pees to  Kaworke.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Barwell  arises  from  a  different 
mode  of  stating  the  accounts  acknowledged  to  ex- 
ist between  them.  In  the  account  current,  signed 
by  Mr.  Barwell,  he  gives  Kaworke  credit  for  the 
receipt  of  98,426  rupees,  and  charges  him  with  a 
balance  of  27,073  rupees. 

The  facts  stated,  or  admitted,  by  Mr.  Barwell 
are  as  follow :  that  the  salt  farms  of  Selimabad 
and  Savage-poor  were  hU,  and  re-let  by  him  to 
the  two  Armenian  merchants,  Michael  and  Ka- 
worke, on  condition  of  their  paying  him  1,25,000 
rupees,  exclusive  of  their  engagements  to  the  com- 
pany; that  the  engagement  was  written  in  the 
name  of  Bussant  Roy,  and  Kissen  Deb  Sing ; 
and  Mr.  Barwell  says,  that  the  reason  of  its  being 
"  in  these  people's  names  was,  because  it  was  not 
"  thought  consistent  with  thepublick  regulations, 
"  that  the  names  of  any  Europeans  should  ap- 
"pear." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  policy  was  carried  to 
still  greater  length  ;  means  were  used  to  remove 
such  an  obnoxious  proceeding,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  publick  eye  ;  and  they  were  such  as  will 
strongly  impress  the  house  with  the  facility  of 
abuse,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detection  in 
every  thin»,  which  relates  to  the  Indian  adminis- 
tration. For  these  substituted  persons  were  again 
represented  by  the  further  substitution  of  another 
name,  viz.  Rada  Chum  Dey,  whom  Mr,  Barwell 
asserts  to  be  a  real  person  living  at  Dacca,  and 
wlio  stood/or  the  factory  of  Dacca ;  whereas  the 
Armenian  affirms,  that  there  was  no  such  person 
as  Rada  Chum,  and  that  it  was  a  fictitious  name. 

Mr.  Barwell,  in  his  justification,  proceeds  to 
affirm,  that  Coja  Kaworke  never  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  salt  mahls,  "  but  on  condition  of  ac- 
"  counting  tothe  former  chief ,aadtoMr.  Barwell, 
"for  a  specified  advantage  arising  from  them— 
"that  Mr.  Barwell  determined,  without  he  could 
"reconcile  the  interests  of  thepublick  with  his 
"  own  private  emoluments,  that  he  would  not  en- 
*'  gage  in  this  concern  ;  and  that,  when  he  took 
*'  an  interest  in  it,  it  was  for  specified  benefit  in 
"  money,  and  every  condition  in  the  publick  en- 
"  gagemcnt  lo  be  answered." 

Your  committee  have  stated  the  preceding  facts 
in  the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Barwell.  The  house  is  to  judge  how  far  they 
amount  to  a  defence  against  the  charges  contained 
in  Kaworke 's  petition,  or  to  an  admission  of  the 


truth  of  the  principal  partof  it.  Mr.  Barwell  doa 
not  allow,  that  compulsion  was  used  to  extort  tin 
money,  which  he  received  from  the  petitioner,  a 
that  the  latter  was  dispossessed  of  the  farms  in  con- 
sequenceof  an  offer  made  to  Mr.  Barwell  by  anotba 
person  (Ramsttnder  Paulet)  to  pay  him  a  lack  0 
rupees  more  for  them.  The  truth  of  /A«Mchaigti 
has  not  been  ascertained.  They  were  declared  bj 
Mr.  Barwell  to  be  false,  but  no  attempt  was  madi 
by  him  to  invalidate  or  confute  them,  thongfa  it  coa- 
cerned  his  reputation,  and  it  was  hia  duty  in  tbc 
station  wherein  he  was  placed,  that  charges  of  sod 
a  nature  should  have  been  disproved,  at  least  the 
accuser  should  have  been  pushed  to  the  proof  of 
them.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  to  bare  ben 
done,  or  even  attempted. 

The  transaction  itself,  as  it  stands,  ts  clearly  cot* 
lusive ;  the  form,  in  which  it  is  conducted,  it  cJai- 
destine,  and  mysterious  in  an  extraordinary  degree; 
and  the  acknowledged  object  of  it  a  great  Dlidl 
profit,  to  be  gained  by  an  agent  and  trustee  of  tk 
company  at  the  expence  of  his  employers,  and  rf 
which  he  confesses  be  has  received  a  considenbk 
part. 

The  committee  of  the  goTemour-general  vA 
council  appear  to  have  closed  their  proceediagi 
with  several  resolutions,  which,  with  the  uivot 
given  by  Mr.  Barwell  as  a  defence,  are  inserted  ii 
the  Appendix.  The  whole  are  referred  tbitbr 
together,  on  account  of  the  ample  extent  of  ^ 
answer.  These  papers  will  be  found  to  throw  cos- 
siderable  light  not  only  on  the  points  in  ques^ 
but  on  the  general  administration  of  the  cob- 
pany's  revenues  in  Bengal.  On  some  passages  ii 
Mr.  Barwell's  defence,  or  account  of  his  condnetr 
your  committee  offer  the  following  remarks  to  tit 
judgment  of  the -bouse  : — 

In  his  letter  of  the  23d  March  1775  he  mjt, 
that  he  engaged  for  Savage-poor  in  the  pertmaam 
of  its  being  a  very  profitable  farm.  In  thisplsci 
your  committee  think  it  proper  to  state  the  I7lb 
article  of  the  regulations  of  the  committee  of 
circuit,  formed  in  May  1772  by  the  president  asl 
council,  of  which  Mr.  Barwell  was  a  membv* 
together  with  their  own  observations  thereupon. 

1 7th.  "  That  no  Peahcar,  Banyan,  or  other  no- 
"  vant,  of  whatever  denomination,  of  the  collectoft 
"  or  relation  or  dependant  of  any  such  servant,  bt 
"  allowed  to  farm  lands,  nor  directly  or  indirectly 
"  to  hold  a  concern  in  any  farm,  nor  to  be  secntiiy 
"  for  any  farmer ;  that  the  collector  be  strictly 
"  enjoined  to  prevent  such  practices :  and  that,  ■ 
"  it  shall  be  discovered  that  any  one  under  a  fain 
"  name,  or  any  kind  of  collusion, h&tit  found  meau 
"  to  evade  this  order,  he  shall  be  subject  to  an  heav] 
"  fine,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  farm, 
"  and  ttie  farm  shall  be  re-let,  or  made  Khas :  ami 
"  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  collector  shall  ban 
"  countenanced,  approved,  or  connived  at  a  breact 
"  of  this  regulation,  he  shall  stand  ipso  facto  dis- 
"  missed  from  his  collcctorship.  Neither  sliall  an] 
'*  European,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  permitted 
"  to  rent  lands  in  any  part  of  the  count^." 
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Remark  by  the  Board. 
I 

I'lh.  "  If  tbe  collector,  or  any  ijemona  who 
I*"  Mit^e  of  ht»  autlioritf,  are  perminec]  lo  be  llie 
f"  rannenof  the  country,  no  other  prraonR  vill  dare 

Eto  be  tbetr  competitors,  of  course  they  will  obtniii 
the  fKim*  oa  tlieir  own  iL-nns.  It  is  not  Jit  that 
Ik*  servattlt  of  the  compaup  should  be  deaUrs 
f  teitK  Ihfir  matter*.  The  collectors  are  checks 
**  oQ  the  fanners.  If  they  themselves  turn  farmeta, 
f  what  chmrki  cnn  be  found  for  tfiem^  What  se. 
f  CUTit%'  will  the  company  liare  for  their  properlv. 
9t  wftere  af«  tlie  Kyols  to  look  fvt  relief  against 
fippreauocis*" 

Tbe  reaaoQiiauigned  fortheprrcmJingrp^iiUiion 
to  jronr  commttrcf'  to  be  perfectly  just ;  but 
can  by  no  ntcans  he  reconciled  to  those, 
licb  ioduced  Mr.  Harwell  to  engage  in  tlie  salt 
of  Sclinmbad  and  Savftgs-pour.  In  the  first 
.  bia  doinj;  to  i*  at  length  a  direct  and  avowed, 
b  at  first  a  covert,  violation  of  the  publiek 
latioa.  lo  wfaicli  be  was  himwlf  a  pany,  as  » 
iher  of  the  government,  as  well  as  an  a^t  of 
i«ace  to  the  company's  positive  orders  on 
■ubjrct.  In  their  general  letter  of  tlie  17ch 
■t  I7ti6,  tlie  court  of  dirertoni  nay,  "  we  posi- 
tmlv  order,  that  no  covenanted  »ctvii(it,  or 
'  bgliahinBn.rfSMiing  under  oiir  protection,  slial I 
'  be  wUTered  to  hc4d  any  Und  for  his  own  ac- 
'' oouot,  dirrrtly  or  indirvotly.  in  his  own  name 
or  Itiil  of  Others,  ot  to  b«  coacedied  in  nny 
turns  or  revenues  what»oe»cr." 
Sanondly.  If,  instead  of  letting  thp  company  h 
■ds  or  fiinni  to  inditforent  pertono,  their  bkciU 
tbMlee  be  at  Itbrrty  to  liofd  ibem  liimself,  be 
A  alwa}!  (on  principles  stalled  and  adhered  to 
lleilrllrtieetbanaMtfHcieni reason  for  farminf; 
ba  on  hi*  own  account,  since  he  can  at  all  times 
tbcm  US  profitable  ns  he  pleases ;  or  if  he 
tbem  to  a  third  person,  yet  rescnrc*  Bii  in- 

rfit  for  himself,  that  pto&t  may  be 
thinks  fit.  and  must  be  iicorMnrily 
the  company's  expence.     If  at  the  same 
bie  be  eollector  of  the  rerenues,  it  wi]|  be 
miexest  to  recommcod  remissions  in  favour  of 
MNniratl  fiirracr,  and  he  will  have  it  in  his  power 
«nik  tl»  amount  of  bis  eoiieetions. 
Tlicae  principles,  und  the  correspoadcnt  prnc- 
Mt,  Ica'o  tbe  India  comjianv  without  any  sccii- 
ij,  ikat  all  tlie  leues  ot  the  lands  of  Bentral 
•OC  have  been  di>;po«ed  of  un<h'r  ihut  ad- 
Ma,  wbtch  made  titc  firg  ycar^  acltlcmcnl 
IT'S,  in  the  same  naniier,  luil  for  the  same 

•mble  the  hou»«  to  judge  how  far  thi<(  ap- 
aaoD  mar  he  founded,  it  will  l>e  proper  tn 
;.  tlnu   Mr.  Nicholas  Grueber,  who  prerijed 
"1  in  ll»e  chieftliip  of  Dacca,  in  a  letter 
SMi  of  April  1775,  declares,  th«t  he  paid  lo 
of  rircnii   12,000  rupees  as  their 
tm  a  aiogle  salt-farm ;  whir-h  sum,  be  myi, 
I  paid  tbe  comminee  at  their  requcsi,  beTdrr 
**  tiheir  drpwtara  fiom  Dacca,  and  reimbursed 


**  myself  out  of  the  advances  directed  to  be  issued 
"  for  the  provision  of  the  salt."  Thus  one  illicit 
and  mltchievous  transaction  always  leftds  lo 
iiiioiher ;  and  the  irregular  farming  of  revenue 
brings  on  the  misapplication  of  the  rommerci^ 
advances. 

Mr.  Harwell  professes  himself  to  be  sensible, 
"  t/ial  a  u.igh  to  add  to  htsforttine  matf  possiblif 
"  haee  warped  his  jmlijmi'nt  :  and  thut  A<:  rnMer- 
"  ehfiotes  to  admit  an  trrour  than  dr.ny  a  fact," 
But  your  committee  nrc  of  opinion,  that  the  cx- 
traordinnrv  caution,  and  the  intricate  contrivances, 
with  whidi  hia  share  in  this  tninsaction  is  wrapped 
up,  form  a  sulKcient  proof,  that  he  was  not  aito- 
girlhcr  iiii»lt<I  in  his  judgment;  and  thnti^h  iliere 
mii;lit  be  some  merit  in  acknowledging  an  crrniir 
before  it  was  di«eovered,therc  could  he  very  little 
in  a  eonfessian  produced  by  pteviuus  detection. 

The  reasons,  assigned  by  Mr.  Barwell  tn  defence 
of  the  clandestine  pert  of  this  iransuctton,  seen  to 
your  committee  to  be  insufficient  in  themselves, 
and  not  very  tit  to  be  urged  by  a  man  in  his  station. 
Ici  nne  place  he  says,  that  "it  was  not  thonffht  con- 
"  tiilrnt  with  tht  puhOck  rttjvlationt,  that  the 
"  names  of  an3(  European  should  appear."  In 
another,  he  says,  "  I  am  aware  of  the  objeclion, 
"  that  hiis  been  made  to  the  Kn^lisli  takini;  f^niis 
"  under  the  names  of  natives,  as  prohibited  by  the 
"  fonipaiiy's  orders;  and  1  must  tleviute  a  little 
"  upon  iJiis.  It  has  been  generally  understood, 
"  that  the  scopp  and  tendency  of  the  lionourable 
"  company's  prutiibilion  of  farms  to  Europeans 
"  W.1B  mi?ant  only  to  exclude  such  as  cotiIu  not 
'*  po<isihlv,  in  their  own  peniuns,  come  nnder  thu 
"  jurisdiction  of  the  Deuanny  courts  of  Adawlel, 
"  becauxe,  upon  any  failure  of  engagements,  upon 
"  nny  complaint  of  unjust  oppression,  or  oilier 
■'  cnu»c  of  discontent  whatever,  it  was  supposed 
"  an  European  misiit  screen  himaell'  from  thi;  pro- 
"  cess  of  tlie  country  judicature.  But  it  was 
*'  never  supposed,  that  an  European  of  credit 
"  Olid  resfioniiibilitif  was  absolulelT  incapable 
"  from  holdtnir  certain  tenures  under  t)ie  i>anc- 
"  tioM  and  authority  of  tlie  country  l.iwti.  or  from 
"  becoming  »e(?unty  for  *uch  native  formers, 
"  contractors,  &c.  &c.  fn-  he  roi^ht  protect  and 
"  miploy." 

Your  eonimitter  hawe  opposed  this  eonstruetion 
of  Mr.  Barwcll's  lo  the  positive  order,  which  Ihe 
conduct  it  is  meant  to  colour  has  violated.  '*  Eu- 
"  ropeans  of  credit  and  responsibility,"  that  is, 
Europeiins  armed  with  wealHi  and  power,  and  pk- 
errisinc  offices  of  authority  and  triml,  injtcnd  of 
being  excepted  from  the  spirit  of  the  tesiriclion. 
must  be  snppoted  the  peruins  who  are  chiefly 
meant  to  be  comprehended  in  it;  for,  abstract 
Ihe  idea  of  an  Fiimpean  from  the  ideas  of  power 
and  influence,  and  the  restriction  is  no  longer 
rational. 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  which  was  meant  to  he  pro- 
vented  by  tbe  abovs  orden  and  regulations,  was 
not  nlTj^red,  or  thn  evil  itself  diminished,  by  the 
collusive  methods  made  uie  of  to  evade  them  ;  anil 
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that  if  the  regulations  were  proper  (as  they  un- 
questionably were)  they  ought  to  have  been  punc- 
tually complied  with  ;  particularly  by  the  members 
of  the  government,  vjho  formed  the  plan,  and  who, 
as  trustees  of  the  company,  were  especially  an- 
swerable for  their  being  duly  carried  into  execution. 
Your  committee  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
could  ever  have  been  generally  understood,  "  that 
"  the  company's  prohibition  of  farms  to  Europeans 
"  was  meant  only  to  exclude  such  as  could  not 
"  possibly,  in  their  own  persons,  come  under  the 
"  jurisdiction  of  the  Dewanny  courts ;" — no  such 
r^triction  is  so  much  as  hinted  at.  And,  if  it  had 
been  so  understood,  Mr.  Harwell  was  one  of  the 
persons,  who,  from  their  rank,  station,  and  influ- 
ence, must  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  the 
prohibition.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany's influence  in  Bengal,  no  Europeans,  of  any 
rank  whatever,  have  been  subject  to  the  process 
of  the  country  judicature ;  and  whether  they  act 
avowedly  for  themselves,  and  take  farms  in  their 
own  name,  or  substitute  native  Indians  to  act  for 
them,  the  difierence  is  not  material.  The  same 
influence,  that  slcreened  an  European  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  courts,  would  have 
equallyprotected  his  native  agent  and  representa- 
tive. For  many  years  past  the  company's  ser- 
vants have  presided  in  those  courts,  and  in  com- 
parison with  their  authority  the  native  authority 
IS  nothing. 

The  earliest  instructions,  that  appear  to  have 
been  given  by  the  court  of  directors  in  consequence 
of  these  transactions  in  Bengal,  are  dated  the  5th 
of  February  1777.  In  their  letter  of  that  date 
they  applaud  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  mean- 
ing the  majority,  (then  consisting  of  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,)  ax 
highly  meritorious,  and  promise  them  iheir^rmest 
support.  "  Some  of  tlie  caset,  they  say,  are  so 
"flagrantly  corrupt,  and  others  attended  with 
"  circumstancet  to  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants, 
"  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  suffer  the  delinqventt 
"  to  go  unpunished. "  With  this  observation  their 
proceedings  appear  to  have  ended,  and  paused  for 
more  than  a  year. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1778,  the  directors  ap- 
pear to  have  resumed  the  subject.  In  their  letter 
of  that  date  they  instructed  the  govemour  and 
council  forthwith  to  commence  a  prosecution,  in 
tlie  supreme  court  of  judicature,  against  the  per- 
sons who  composed  the  committee  of  circuit,  or 
their  representatives,  and  also  against  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  in  order  to  recover,  for  tlie  use  of  the  com- 
pany, the  amount  of  all  advantages  acquired  by 
them  from  their  several  engagements  in  salt  con- 
tracts and  farms.  Adverting,  however,  to  the  de- 
claration made  by  Mr.  Barwell,  that  he  would 
account  to  the  court  of  directors  for  the  last  shil- 
ling he  had  received,  and  abide  implicitly  by 
their  judgment,  they  thought  it  probable,  that, 
on  being  acquainted  with  their  peremptory  orders 
for  commencing  a  prosecution,  he  might  be  de- 
sirous of  paying  his  share  of  profits  into  the  com- 
pany's treasury  ;  and  they  pointed  out  a  precau- 


tion to  be  used  in  accepting  such  a  tender  on  hi 
part. 

On  this  part  of  the  transaction  your  committe 
observe,  that  tlie  court  of  directors  appear  blsm 
able  in  having  delayed  till  February  1 777  to  tak 
any  measure  in  consequence  of  advices  lo  interest 
ing  and  important,  and  on  a  matter  concemii^ 
which  they  had  made  so  strong  a  declaration 
considering,  that,  early  in  April  1776,  theynj 
"  they  had  investigated  the  charges,  and  had  the 
"  come  lo  certain  resolutions  concerning  thea.' 
But  their  delaying  to  send  out  positive  orders  fii 
commencing  a  prosecution  against  the  parties  coi- 
cemed  till  March  1778  cannot  be  accounted  ftr 
In  the  former  letter  they  promise,  if  they  sbovli 
find  it  necessary,  to  return  the  original  coTeninh 
of  such  of  their  servants  as  had  been  any  wa^ 
concerned  in  the  undue  receipt  of  money,  in  orda 
to  enable  the  govemour-general  and  council  Is 
recover  the  same  by  suits  in  the  supreme  conit 
But  your  committee  do  not  And,  that  the  cove- 
nants were  ever  transmitted  to  Bengal.  To  wbit- 
ever  cause  these  instances  of  neglect  and  delsy 
may  be  attributed,  they  could  not  fail  to  create  a 
opinion  in  Bengal,  that  the  court  of  directors  well 
not  heartily  intent  upon  the  execution  of  their  oM 
orders,  and  to  discourage  those  members  of  g*> 
vemment,  who  were  disposed  to  undertake  so  m- 
vidious  a  duty. 

In  consequence  of  these  delays,  even  their  GilC 
orders  did  not  arrive  in  Bengal  until  some  tbtf 
after  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  when  thewholi 
power  of  the  board  had  devolved  to  Mr.  Hasti^ 
and  Mr.  Barwell.  When  they  sent,  what  theycw 
their pontive  orders,  in  March  1778,  they  had  lof 
been  apprized  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Mooso% 
and  must  have  been  perfectly  certain  of  the  efittf 
which  that  event  would  have  on  the  subseqiMi 
measures  and  proceedings  of  the  govemonr-^mnl 
and  council.  Their  opinion  of  the  principlesdf 
those  gentlemen  appears  in  their  letter  of  the28A 
of  November  1777,  wherein  tliey  say,  "  they  «»• 
"  not  but  express  their  concern,  that  the  powersl 
"  granting  away  their  property  in  perpetuity  sboaU 
"  have  devolved  upon  such  persons." 

But  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  directors  i^ 
pears  to  be  open  to  objections  of  a  nature  soD 
more  serious  and  important.  A  recovery  of  tht 
amount  of  Mr.  Barwell's  profits  seems  to  be  dit 
only  purpose,  which  they  even  professed  to  haveii 
view.  But  your  committee  areof  opinion,  thattt 
preserve  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  goreni. 
men  t  of  Bengal  was  a  much  more  important  ob- 
ject, and  ought  to  hare  been  their  first  consider 
ation.  The  prosecution  was  not  the  pursuit  o 
mean  and  subordinate  persons,  who  might,  will 
safety  to  the  publick  interest,  remain  in  their  seat 
during  such  an  enquiry  into  their  conduct.  Itip 
pears  very  doubtful,  whether,  if  there  were  grouna 
for  such  a  prosecution,  a  proceeding  in  Great  Bii 
tain  were  not  more  politick  than  one  in  Bengal 
Such  a  prosecution  ought  not  to  have  been  ordem 
by  the  directors,  but  upon  grounds  that  wovh 
have  fully  authorized  the  recall  of  the  geotlemai 
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qoestion.  This  pnxsccution,  supposing'  it  lo 
le  been  wnouily  undertaken,  ami  lo  liavv  xtic- 
ded,  must  liavo  tended  to  weaken  llic  govern- 
Dt,  and  tn  rlcgrtide  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  iDclto,. 
the  otiicr  bwid,  lo  intrust  a  man,  arroetl  as  he 
t  with  all  the  powers  of  liis  station,  and  indeed 
Die  government,  willi  tlie  eondiiet  ofa  prosccn- 
k  »gain«t  Iiimteir,  was  altngetiier  incuiiMstt^iil 
1  alMiinl.  Tlie  unic  letter,  m  wliich  llicy  Ki''^- 
wo  order«,  exhibits  an  eii»in|)l<>,  wiiiili  sets  itie 
pomteacy  oftkoir  conduct  in  x  stronger  Ughl, 
■DM  the  case  is  soniewh<it  ofa  aiinilnr  niilure, 
t  intinitelT  IcM  pressing  in  its  circumstances, 
■erring,  tnat  the  Duanl  of  trade  li.id  commiTiccd 
|ro»ec>ilii>nn;;aiiiSt  Mi.  William  Burton,  (tm<-m> 
roftliai  board,  for  various  acta  of  peculation 
kinuUed  by  liiiii.  tliey  say,  "we  must  he  of  opi- 
}fioa,  lbst,aB  /Mv»eeu/N>AS  are  acttiuUy  e^rn/big 
ta  Offoiiul  him  Iry  our  board  of  trade,  lie  is, 
luring  such  proaeeution  at  \em,\,  an  improper 
MaoB  Ui  bold  a  seat  al  that  btmrd ;  and  there- 
pn  we  direct,  that  be  be  suspended  from  the 
DommDy's  service  until  our  fuitlict  pleasure  con- 
bemiog  hint  be  known." — ^Tiie  principle  t»ifl 
ra  in  this  instruction,  even  before  llirir  unn 
biooconcernin^Iilr-  Bartr>n'scn&c  was  (declared, 
i  merely  oq  tlie  prosecution  of  others,  servca  lo 
jder  tlteir  conduct  not  very  accountable  in  the 
■  of  Mr.  Barrel).  Mr.  barton  was  ia  a  snb- 
bMte  Situation,  and  Ins  remaining  or  not  ■«- 
fung  in  it  was  of  little  or  no  tnoment  tu  tlie 
jwciiiinn.  Mr.  Barton  was  but  one  of  fcvcn  ; 
RWAs  Mr.  Harwell  was  one  of  four,  and,  with 
pjveniouf-gcaenil,  wiis  in  cficct  the  supreme 
BCfl. 

K  the  nrcwnt  slate  of  power  and  pulronnge  in 
M,  and  during  (he  relations,  which  are  permit- 
to  iub*ist  between  tbe  jud^s,  the  pioscculing; 
Stn,  and  tbe  council  general,  your  comitiillec 
Rry  doubtful,  wbetlter  tii«  mode  of  prosecuting 
jhiplicst  members  in  llie  Bengal  gioverninenl, 
|ve  a  court  al  Unlcatta,  coidd  have  been,  al- 

fia  any  rase,  advisable, 
t*  poasiblp,  that  particular  persons,  in  hi;;h 
icial  and  political  situations,  may,  by  force  of 
nntisual  strain  of  iiituc.  be  placed  far  above 

E--^-ience  of  those  circumstances,  which    in 
cases  are  knowa  to  make  an  impfeAsion 
aman  mintl.     But  your  eamniiltee,  scnsi- 
[Uial  laMs  and  publick  proceedings  ought  to  be 
ft  tor  general  situations,  and  not  for  personal 
^sMtioiMt  and  not  inclined  to  have  any  conli- 
)Mx  in  tiic  effect  of  criininuJ  proceedings,  wticre 
■eaas  are  provided  for  prfvenling  a  inutuHl 
KftifMi  hy  ilepeodencics,  a^>ncie*,  and  employ- 
->■-   '--iif^n  ihc  parties  who  are  to  prosecute 
,  and  lliosc  who  ore  to  be  prosecuted 
.ed. 
i.cnitlfw,  in  a  former  report,  hare  stated 
rbich  they  appr^endetl  from 
of  the  iudp.'s  on  the  governour- 
rouncil  of  Bengal :  and  t)ie  liousc  bos 
uito  thrir  ideas  U[>on  this  subject,     iaince 
il  appears,  tliat  Sir  Hlijnli  Impcy  has 


accepted  of  ilie  guvdianslnp  of  Mr.  BnTweJI's 
cltildrfn.and  wasuie  trustee  for  hi.i  aflaint.  Tiierc 
ii  no  law  to  prevent  lliis  tuirt  of  eorinexion ;  and  it 
is  po&jibic,  tliat  it  might  not  at  all  atfect  the  mind 
of  that  judge,  oi  {upon  Iiis  account)  inilircctlj 
itiflncnce  the  conduct  uf  liis  brethren;  but  it  must 
forcibly  affect  the  miiidi:  of  those,  who  have  matter 
of  complaint  a^inst  Kovcrnment,  and  whose  rauHe 
tlic  court  of  directors  appear  to  espouse,  in  a 
country  where  tlie  authority  of  the  court  ofdiree- 
tors  bas  seldom  been  eicerted  but  to  be  despised  ; 
wliere  the  operation  of  hiws  is  but  very  imperfectly 
iioderstowl :  but  where  men  are  acute,  sagiivious. 
and  even  suKpicinus  of  the  effect  of  all  personal 
conncxii>nR.  Tlioir  sti*pieionn,  tbougli  paiiaps  not 
rightly  applied  to  every  individual,  will  induce  ihcnt 
to  take  indicaliuns  from  ihe  sttuitions  and  con- 
nexions of  liie  prosecutiniT  parties,  as  well  as  of 
the  judges.  It  cannot  fail  lo  be  observed,  Uiat 
Mr.  NayloT,  the  company's  attorney,  lived  in  Mr. 
BarwcU's  house;  tlie  late  Mr.  Bogle,  the  rnm- 
pany*s  commissioner  nf  law  suits,  owed  his  pinco 
to  tlic  patronu^of  Mr.  Hnstinfcs  and  Mr.  Baiwcll, 
by  whom  the  office  was  created  for  him  ;  and  Sir 
Jiilin  Day,  llie  company's  advocale.  who  arrived 
in  Bengal  in  Febntarv  17711,  hod  not  been  four 
months  in  Calcutta,  when  Mr,  Hastinfts,  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  doubled  his  salary, 
eontrarv  to  lie  opinion  of  Mr.  FraneJs  and  Mr. 
Whelw'. 

If  tlie  directors  ure  known  to  devolve  the  whole 
cogni^anw  of  the  otfeners  chawed  on  tliair  ser- 
vants, so  highly  situated,  npon  the  aupreme  conrt, 
an  excuse  will  be  furnished,  if  already  it  has  not 
been  furnished,  to  the  directors  for  declining  tlie 
u>ie  of  tlieir  own  proper  political  power  and  autho- 
rity in  examining  into  and  animadverting  on  tlie 
conduct  of  theii  servants.  Their  tnie  character,  as 
strict  masters  and  vigilant  governoura,  will  merge 
in  that  of  proseeulors.  Their  force  and  ener^ 
wilt  evaporate  in  tedious  and  intricate  procesws; 
in  law  suits,  wliicli  can  never  end,  and  which  »re 
ti>  be  carrietl  on  by  the  very  de|)endantM  of  thoB» 
who  nrt^  under  prosecution.  On  tlieir  part,  tbew 
servants  will  decline  giving  satisfaction  to  tlieir 
niaslcrs,  because  tliey  arc  already  before  anollier 
tiibunitl ;  and  thus,  by  shifting  responsibility  from 
band  to  hand,  a  confederacy  to  dofcal  the  wholo 
spirit  of  tlie  law,  and  to  remove  all  real  restraints 
on  their  actions,  may  be  in  time  formed  between 
the  servant*,  direeton,  prosecutors,  and  court.  Uf 
this  great  dunger  your  cotnmitlee  will  take  further 
notice  in  another  place. 

No  uotive  whatever  appears  10  have  b«en  taken 
nf  ilie  company's  orders  in  Bcnjriil  till  the  llih  of 
Jiinuary  1779.  when  Mr.  Barwcll  moved,  tiiai  the 
claim  ma/ie  upon  him  by  the  court  of  directors 
should  be  submitted  lo  the  company's  lawyers,  and 
that  they  thould  be  perfectly  tnrtrueled  to  prosC' 
cute  upon  it.  In  hi.i  minute  of  that  date  he  says, 
' '  t!mt  thf  state  of  hi*  health  had  latuj  tincf  ren- 
"  dered  it  iiPceanry  for  him  lo  return  to  Europe." 

Your  committee  observe,  that  he  continued 
in  Bengnl  another  year.     Me  aays.  "  that  he  had 
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"  hitherto  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Day, 
"  the  company's  advocate ;  but  as  the  season  was 
"  now  far  advanced,  he  wished  to  bring  the  trial 
"  speedily  to  issue." 

In  this  minute  he  retracU  his  ori^nal  en^ge- 
ment  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  directors,  "  and  to  account  to  them  for 
"  the  last  shiilino;  he  had  received,"  He  says, 
"  that  no  merit  had  been  given  him  for  the  offer ; 
"  that  a  most  unjustifiable  advantage  had  been 
"  attempted  to  be  made  of  it,  by  first  declining  it, 
*'  and  descending  to  abate,  and  then  giving  orders 
"  upon  it  as  if  it  had  been  rejected,  when  called 
"  upon  by  him  in  tfae  person  of  his  agent  to  bring 
"  home  the  cha^  of  delinquency." 

Mr.  Barwell's  reflections  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  directors  are  not  altogether  clearly 
expressed ;  nor  does  it  appear  distinctly  to  what 
facts  he  alludes.  He  asserts  that  e  most  unjustifi- 
able advantage  bad  been  attempted  to  be  made  of 
his  oiTer.  The  fact  is,  the  court  of  directors  have 
no  where  declined  accepting  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  caution  the  governour-general  and  council 
about  the  manner  of  receiving  the  tender  of  the 
money,  which  they  expect  him  to  make.  'Hiey  say 
nothing  of  any  call  made  on  them  by  Mr.  Bar- 
well's  agent  in  England;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
your  committee,  that  they  '*  have  descended  to 
"  abuse."  They  have  a  right,  and  it  is  tlieir  duty, 
to  express,  in  distinct  and  appropriate  terms,  their 
sense  of  all  blamable  conduct  in  their  servants. 

So  far  as  may  be  collected  from  the  evidence  of 
the  company's  records,  Mr.  Barwell's  assertions  do 
not  appear  well  supported ;  but  even  if  they  were 
more  plausible,  your  committee  apprehena,  that 
he  could  not  be  discharged  from  his  solemn  re- 
corded promise  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  directors.  Their  judgment  was  declared 
by  their  resolution  to  prosecute,  which  it  depended' 
upon  himself  to  satisfy  by  making  good  fiis  en- 
gagement. To  excuse  his  not  complying  with  the 
company's  claims,  he  says,  "  thai  kis  compliance 
"  would  be  urged  at  a  confession  of  delinquency , 
"  and  to  proceed  from  conviction  of  kis  having 
"  usurped  on  the  rigktt  of  the  company."  Con- 
siderations of  this  nature  might  properly  have  in- 
duced Mr.  Barweli  to  stand  upon  his  right  in  the 
first  instance,  "  and  to  appeal  (to  use  his  own 
words)  "  to  the  laws  of  kis  country  in  order  to 
"vindicate  kis  fame."  But  his  performance  could 
not  have  more  weight  to  infer  delinquency,  than 
his  promise.  Your  committee  think  bis  observa- 
tion comes  too  late. 

If  he  had  stood  a  trial  when  he  first  acknow- 
ledged the  facu,  and  submitted  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  directors,  the  suit  would 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Gene- 
ral Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis; 
whereas  in  the  year  1779  his  influence  at  the  board 
gave  him  the  conduct  of  it  himself.  In  an  in- 
terval of  four  years  it  may  be  presumed,  that  great 
alterations  might  have  happened  in  the  state  of  the 
evidence  against  him. 

In  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  governour- 


general  and  council  the  house  will  find 
Barweli  complained,  that  bis  instances 
ing  on  the  prosecution  were  inefiectual 
the  legal  dimculties  and  delays  urged  ij 
pany's  law  officers,  which  your  commit 
find  have  yet  been  removed.  As  far  as 
advices  reach,  no  progress  appeara  to 
made  in  the  business.  In  July  1782, 
of  directors  found  it  necessary  to  order  a 
of  all  suits  against  Europeans,  depend 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  to  be  tran 
them,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  ii 
them  to  a  determination. 


SALTPETRE. 

The  next  article  of  direct  monopolj 
vient  to  the  company's  export,  is  saltpeti 
as  well  as  opium,  is  far  tlie  greater  pari 
duce  of  the  province  of  Bahar.     The 
between  the  management  and  destinati 
two  articles  has  been  this :  until   the  y 
the  opium  has  been  sold  in  the  country 
produce  of  the  sale  laid  out  in  country 
dise  for  the  company's  export.     A  gre; 
the  saltpetre  is  sent  out  in  kind,  and  nevei 
tributed  to  the  interior  circulation  and  < 
of  Bengal.    It  is  managed  by  agency  on 
pany's  account.     The  price  paid  to  the 
turer  is  invariable.     Some  of  the  largt 
takers  receive  advances  to  enable  them 
cute  their  work  ;  but  as  they  are  not  alwa; 
careful  or  fortunate,  it  happens,  that 
lances  accumulate  against  them.  Orders  1 
sent  from  Calcutta  from  time  to  time  t 
their  balances  with  little  or  no  success, 
great  vexation  to  all  concerned  in  the  mar 
Sometimes  they  have  imprisoned  the  fai 
tractors  in  their  own  houses  ;  a  severity, ' 
swers  no  useful  purpose.      Such  perso: 
many  hands  detached  from  the  improver 
added  to  the  burthen,  of  the  country, 
persons  of  skill  drawn  from  the  future 
that  monopoly,  in  favour  of  which  they  i 
cuted.      In  case  of  the  death  of  the  de 
rigorous  demand  falls  upon  the  ruined 
widows  and  orphans,  and  may  be  easily  i 
into  a  means  either  of  cruel  oppression, 
cenary  indulgence,  according  to  the  tem 
exacters. 

Instead  ofthus  having  recourse  toimpri 
the  old  balance  is  sometimes  deducted 
current  produce.  This,  in  these  circum: 
a  grievous  discouragement.  People  mu 
couraged  from  entering  into  a  business, 
commodity  being  fixed  to  one  invariable 
and  confined  to  one  market,  the  best  su 
be  attended  only  with  a  limited  advanta 
a  defective  produce  can  never  be  compe: 
an  augmented  price.  Accordingly  ver 
these  advances  has  been  recovered ;  and  a 
vexation  the  pursuit  has  generally  been  ab 
It  is  plain,  that  there  can  be  no  life  and 
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any  buRinM6und«ra  monApoly  so  constituted;  nor 
can  U)c  tmc  prmluctivc  resources  of  the  counlry> 
in  K>  liirfic  an  nrlicle  of  its  cununercc,  ever  ccmc 
to  Itc  I'ully  known. 

Tttc  supply  for  the  company's  demand  in  Elng- 
Iflod  has  r«rely  fillen  short  of  two  iti(iu!i;tiiil  inrm, 
nor  mucli  exct-ixled  two  thousand  live  hundred.  A 
dbrr^tioDury  allowaiict  of  tliis  coniDodiiy  hii« 
bwn  m:tdi.'  lo  liie  French.  UtilcK.  and  Uanw.  «'lio 
{mrcliiun:  iti^ir  all(»llt^l  nliurt-s  at  Mime  Mtiiill  iiil- 
'Ti>c«  on  ilie  tvin party's  |)ric«.  Tlic  xnjjplT  dfK- 
'liBed  for  tlie  Ixjndon  market  is  pmjyirtinncd  to 
ibe  tpane  tonna^;  nod,  to  accommodiUc  that 
^Muia^,  liie  saltpetre  is  aomvtimcs  sent  to  Madras, 
Hlpd  •oniKtimes  e\ta  lo  6omba\ :  and  llial  iiut  uti- 

■Kcqacntly  In  rctwU  exprewly  employed  for  the 
parpoK. 

Mr.  Law,  chief  of  Pama.  beine:  esamined  on  die 
tStct  of  that  monopoly,  delivered  iiis  ojjjnian,  that 
Wb  mpird  to  the  cunipsiiy's  Iratte  Uie  monopoly 
vu  ulvantatreouii;  but  m  aoven-ignsof  thccoun- 
(rr  ihffj-  muit  be  losers  by  it.  Tliew?  two  capaci- 
ties in  the  company  arc  (aan'l  in  iK-rpctitnt  rontnt- 
didioa.  Bat  muen  doubt  ro^y  arJM:,  whether  tliis 
■atkopoly  Kill  be  found  advantageous  to  the  rom- 
pIDj.  «itli«r  in  the  one  capacity  or  iha  other.  Tlif^ 
grass  commodity,  monopolized  for  sale  in  London, 
b  procured  from  the  rcvenite»  in  Denial ;  the  trr- 
tain  is  ;;iren  for  the  IiaiardoiiH.  The  loss  of  interest 
on  the  advances,  sometimes  the  lots  of  the  prin- 
tipal ;  the  fxpence  of  carriage  from  Patna  to  Cal- 
Mta:  the  various  loading  and  tinluudings,  and 
nMiranCR  (which,  though  bom  by  the  company,  is 
siiJ  iii«uranoo):  the  engngemmt  for  lli«  ordnance, 
bailed  in  price,  and  irrcj^Uir  in  payment ;  tlit: 
<kmrgt  of  a^ncy.  and  maaaKcmenc  throiisfh  all  ii» 
fndaiions  and  sticc^ssiooa :  when  all  these  nrf^ 
likev  into  consideration,  il  may  he.  found,  that  the 
|aifl  of  the  company  ad  tnid«r»  will  be  fiir  from 
cnmjKssaiinif  tlieir  loss  nn  savcid^t.  A  body 
MkB  tbe  East  India  company  «an  (rt^Arcciy.  in  any 
BflKuiuUance,  hf>{>c  to  carry  on  the  details  of  siicn 
•  bttitneat,  from  its  commcnocmenL  to  ils  conelu- 
aea.  witli  any  degree  of  success,  in  the  subjoined 
Httmaic  of  pnolit  and  loss,  the  vnlue  of  the  eom- 
akodity  i«  «tatr^d  at  its  invoice  price  al  Calcutta. 
B«t  tliis  atftmls  no  juKt  estimate  of  tlie  whole  dfect 
of  a  dealing,  where  the  company*K  charge  cnm- 
■Hciccs  in  tbe  first  rudimenls  of  lh(>  manii  far  lure. 
Mtd  not  at  the  purcliasc  at  the  place  of  sale  and 
nbmitm;    for  they  may  be  hi-avy  losses  on  tljc 

•ariB*,  at  which  tJw  Kali|»ctre  i«  estimated,  when 
Hpl^ptd  off  DO  their  account,  without  any  appear- 

^Ukk  ia  tlic  account;  and  ihc  enquiries  of  your 
eaamtlLcc  to  liml  the  charges  on  the  saltpetre 
pRvioos  lo  the  ahipptng  have  been  fniitleni. 


BMTmi  OOVKBNUeNT  t.V  IKUIA 

Tnc  otlier  link,  by  which  India  is  bound  to 
Omtf  BrilKin.  is  tJur  trovernment  eslahlrsHed  there 
on^nally  l*y  iJic  atitJionly  of  the  East  India  com- 
pMty.  at>d  afterwards  ifUMiAed  bv  parhament  by 


the  iietsof  1773  and  1780.  Thii  system  of  go- 
vernment appears  to  your  committee  to  ttc  at  le»st 
us  much  difiordcred,  and  a.<i  much  perverted  from 
every  good  purpose,  for  which  lawful  nile  ist  estab- 
lished, IIS  the  trading  system  has  been  from  every 
just  principle  of  cnromeree.  Vour  committee ,  rn 
traein^  the  causes  of  this  disorder  tlirougli  its 
etfeots.  have  first  eoniidercd  the  government  as  it 
ts  cniintilutcdandmanui.'erl  within  iltsclf,  beginning 
with  il.s  nioni  ci«i-nliiil  ;tud  firndainental  purl.  tJie 
ciidhr  and  dixLtpliiK.'.  by  which  ttie  supremo  au- 
thority of  thi«  bin^Jom  is  maintninr^d. 

The  British  ^vcrnmciit  in  India  being  a  subor- 
ilinntc  and  delcLfaled  power,  it  ou^Iit  to  l>ccan- 
(lidered  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  such  a  sy:«- 
tern,  that  it  ia  to  be  preserved  in  the  strictest  obedi- 
ence to  the  1,'ovcrnmentat  home.  Adminiairaiton 
in  India,  al  an  immense  distance  from  the  seat  of 
die  supreme  authniity :  intrusted  uilh  the.  most 
exlcnsive  powers;  liable  to  the  ^atust  tcmpta- 
linns;  possc-utin;  the  amplest  means  of  abase; 
ruling  over  a  people  guarded  by  no  distinct  or 
w('1U:i«c4'rtaincd  pnvilpgm,  whose  language,  man- 
ners, and  radical  prejudices  render  not  only  re- 
dress, but  all  complaint  on  their  part,  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  :  such  an  udniinistintion,  it  is 
evident,  never  can  be  made  subservient  to  the 
intert-jt-i  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  lokrabic  to  the 
natives,  but  by  the  strictest  riK:»UT  in  exacting' 
nbfdienne  to  the  commands  of  the  authority  law- 
t'ldly  get  over  it. 

But  your  committee  Rnd,  that  thia  principle  has 
been  tor  some  years  very  little  attended  to.  Before 
the  passing  the  aet  of  1773,  the  professed  piirposa 
of  which  was  to  secure  a  better  subordination  in 
die  coni|Kiny's  servants,  such  was  the  firmness 
with  which  the  court  of  directors  main- 
tain^ Ui<-ir  aothonty,  that  tliey  d«-  t„',iih'*ir 
pliicod Govcniour  Caitier, eonlessodly  |!JJj'f{I|[^1j 
u  meritorious  servant,  lordiiolieilience  to  iliafX«port, 
of  orders ;  although  his  case  was  not  '^^  "" 
a  great  deal  more  thm  a  tjuestion,  by  whom  the 
orders  were  lo  be  obcyud.  Yet  thu  dia'ctors  were 
so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  punctual  and 
literal  obedience,  that  conwiving  their  orders 
went  to  the  jjarties  who  were  to  obey,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  act  to  be  done,  tlicy  proceeded  with  n 
slriclness.  thiit,  ia  all  cases,  except  that  of  their 
pcCMlinr  government,  might  well  bo  i-otiMderod 
us  rigorous.  But  in  proportion  as  ihe  necessity 
of  enforcing  obexlience  grew  stron^r  and  more 
urgent,  and  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  magoilude 
and  im[M>rtancc  of  the  objecu  affected  by  disobc- 
dienre,  this  rigour  lias  been  relaxed.  Acts  of  dis- 
obedience have  not  only  a:rowH  fretjuem,  but  By«c- 
matick ;  and  they  have  appeared  in  such  instances, 
and  are  manifested  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  nmount, 
in  the  company's  serranta,  to  little  le»  than  abso- 
lute itidejiendence :  gainst  which,  on  the  part  of 
thd  dir(^^■tonl,  Uiere  is  no  struggle,  and  hardly  so 
mncli  as  it  protest  to  preserve  a  claim. 

Before  your  committee  proceed  to  oIKt  to  the 
house  their  nemarVn  on  the  most  disltngui.shed  of 
these  insunces,  the  p«rUeuUrs  of  which  they  have 
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already  reported,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  detail  of  a  transaction  equally  extraor- 
dinary and  important,  though  not  yet  brought  into 
the  view  of  parliament,  which  appears  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  principal  abuses  that  ensued, 
as  well  as  to  have  given  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  that  existed.  To  this  transaction, 
and  to  the  conclusions  naturally  deducible  from 
it,  your  committee  attribute  that  general  spirit  of 
disobedience  and  independence,  which  has  since 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  Bengal. 

Your  committee  find,  that  in  the  year  1775  Mr. 
Lauchlan  Macteane  was  sent  into  England  as  agent 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  to  Mr.  Hastings. — The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  assisting  to  extirpate, 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  the 
innocent  nation  of  the  Rohillas,  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  the 
unanimous  censure  of  the  court  of  proprietors. 
The  former  had  even  resolved  to  prepare  an  ap- 
plication to  His  Majesty  for  Mr.  Hastings's  dis- 
mission . 

Another  general  court  was  called  on  this  pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Hastings  was  then  openly  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  who  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  his  general 
ability  and  rectitude  of  intention,  notwitlistanding 
the  unanimous  censure  passed  upon  him.  In  that 
censure  they  therefore  seemed  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce, without  pushing  the  matter  further.  But, 
as  the  offence  was  far  from  trifling,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  measure  recent,  they  did  not  di- 
rectly attack  the  resolution  of  the  directors  to 
apply  to  His  Majesty,  but  voted  in  the  ballot, 
that  it  should  be  re-considered.  The  business 
therefore  remained  in  suspense,  or  it  rather  seem- 
ed to  be  dropped,  tor  some  months,  when  Mr. 
Macleane  took  a  step,  of  a  nature  not  in  the  least 
to  be  expected  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
cause  of  his  principal  stood,  which  was  apparently 
as  favourable  as  the  circumstances  could  bear. 
Hitherto  the  support  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  iJie 
general  court  was  only  by  a  majority ;  but,  if  on 
application  from  the  directors  he  sfiould  be  re- 
moved, a  mere  majority  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  restoration.  The  door  would 
have  been  barred  against  his  return  to  the  com- 
pany's service  by  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
substantial  clauses  in  the  regulating  act  of  1773. 
Mr.  Macleane,  probably  to  prevent  the  manifest 
ill  consequences  of  such  a  step,  came  forward 
with  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  declaring 
his  provisional  powers,  and  ofiering  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings  an  immediate  resignation  of  his 
office. 

On  this  occasion  the  directors  shewed  them- 
selves extremely  punctilious  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Macleane's  powers.  They  probably  dreaded  the 
charge  of  becoming  accomplices  to  an  evasion  of 
the  act,  by  which  Mr.  Hastings,  resigning  the  ser- 
vice, would  escape  the  consequences  attached  by 
law  to  a  dismission ;  they  therefore  demanded  Mr. 
Macleane's  written  authority.  This  he  declared  he 
could  not  give  into  their  hands,  as  the  letter  con- 


tained other  matters  of  a  nature  extremely  conS- 
dential ;  but  that,  if  they  would  appoint  a  con- 
mittee  of  the  directors,  he  would  readily  commn- 
nicate  to  them  the  necessaty  parts  of  the  letto-, 
and  give  them  perfect  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
his  authority.  A  deputation  was  accordingly 
named;  who  reported,  that  they  had  seen  Mr, 
Hastings's  instructions,  contained  in  a  paper  b 
his  own  kand-writing,  and  that  the  authority  for 
the  act  now  done  by  Mr.  Macleane  was  clear  and 
sufficient.  Mr.  Vangittart,  avery  particular  frieod 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  John  Stewart,  his  hkm 
attached  and  confidential  dependant,  attended  on 
this  occasion,  and  proved,  that  directions,  per- 
fectly correspondent  to  this  written  authority,  ud 
been  given  by  Mr.  HasUngs  in  their  presoKx, 
By  this  means  the  powers  were  fully  authenti- 
cated ;  but  the  letter  remained  safe  in  Mr.  Mac- 
leane's hands. 

Nothing  being  now  wanting  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  the  directors,  the  resignation  was  formally  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Wheler  was  named  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  presented  for  His  Majesty's  approbation,  whin 
was  received.  The  act  was  cemplete,  and  tke 
office,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  resigned,  was  legaDy 
filled.  This  proceeding  was  officially  Doti6^  in 
Bengal,  and  General  Clavering,  as  senior  in  com- 
cil,  was  in  course  to  succeed  to  the  office  of 
govemour-general . 

Mr,  Hastings,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difi- 
culties  into  which  this  resignation  had  brougbt 
him,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  unlooked-for  ud 
hardy  measures,  whicb  characterize  the  wiude  nt 
his  administration.  He  came  to  a  resolution  «f 
disowning  his  agent,  denying  his  letter,  and  dis- 
avowing hig  friends.  He  insisted  on  continuing  rM 
the  execution  of  his  office,  and  supported  himidf 
by  such  reasons  as  could  be  (umished  in  such  ■ 
cause.  An  open  schism  instantly  divided  tta 
council.  General  Clavering  claimed  theoffice,tD 
which  he  ought  to  succeed  :  and  Mr.  Francis  ad- 
hered to  him :  Mr.  Barwel)  stuck  to  Mr.  Hastiagi. 
The  two  parties  assembled  separately,  and  emr 
thing  was  running  fast  into  a  confusion  ;  wliiei 
suspended  government,  and  might  very  probably 
have  ended  in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  judges  a 
the  supreme  court,  on  a  reference  to  them,  settled 
the  controversy  by  deciding,  that  the  resignatioa 
was  an  invalid  act,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was 
still  in  the  legal  possession  of  his  place,  which  had 
been  actually  tilled  up  in  England.  It  was  exua- 
ordinary,  that  the  nullityof  this  resignation  should 
not  have  been  discovered  in  England  ;  where  the 
act  authorizing  the  resignation  then  was ;  when 
the  agent  was  personally  present ;  where  the  wit- 
nesses were  examined  ;  and  where  there  was  and 
could  be  no  want  of  legal  advice,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  company  or  of  the  Crown.  The  judges 
took  no  light  matter  upon  them  in  superseding, 
and  thereby  condemning,  the  legality  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's appointment ;  for  such  it  became  by  the 
royal  approbation. 

On  this  determination,  such  as  it  was,  the  divi- 
sion in  the  meeting,  but  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
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Si 


MiDcil,   ceased.      Genera]  Claveriiig   unifonnly 

pposed  die  conduct  of  Mr.  Htutings  tu  tlie  end 

fnU  life.   But  Mr.  Hastings  shewrditiorotcinpor 

Dder  macb  greater  prorocationfl.   In  ttiBcUinniif 

ii  kgunl,  sml  in  eflcct  arcusin^  liirn  ot*  an  impoa- 

m  the  niott  deeply  injurious  to  hisclmfacter  and 

iRune,  and  of  the  ^oseeet  forgery  to  awpporl  it, 

t  was  M  very  mild  and  indulgent  ah  noi  to  Miew 

py  active  resentment  against  his  unfuiihfiil  ageol, 

ar  to  complnin  to  the  court  ofdireiHors.     Il  wu 

ted   in   Benffal,  that  some  itrong  measures 

Id  Iinre  immediatelj  been  taken  to  preserve 

juKt  rights  of  the  Ving  and  of  the  court  of  di- 

tun;  OS  this  proecc<hn^,  unaccompanied  nitli 

•cverest  animftdvcrsioD,  rosnifefrtly  struck  a 

ive  bloir  at  the  existence  of  the  nioM  es*cnl  inl 

of  botli.     But  your  committee  do  not  Rtid, 

•1    Btiy   tnensures  whatever,  siicli   as  the  ctuc 

tented  to  demand,  were  taken.    The  obMrvaticma 

ide  by  the  court  of  directors  on  what  iliey  call 

tAc**  tstraordinary  IraHttKtio'is"  are  just  and 

cll  applied.     They  conclude  with  a  declaration, 

tkat  the  meaturcf,  vihich  it  mufht  he  necessary 

far  them  to  take,  in  order  to  relriene  ttitr  Ao- 

■Mir  of  the  company,  and  to  prrn^nt  Ihf  like 

•fiase    from  beiuif  practuett  in  fulurt,  should 

hare  thrir  nie$t  serious  and  earliest  consider' 

atio»  i"    and    with  this   declarntion    they  ap- 

«r  to  hate  elocol    the  account,  and  to  have 

KSHcd  the  subject  for  crer. 
A  sanctKHi  was  hmcby  ^reii  to  all  future  dpii' 
of  every  aulhoTily  in  thi»  kingdrtm.  Several 
Lcr  mallen  of  complaint  uj^in^t  Mr.  Ilastm^, 
miciiUHy  the  char^  of  peculation,  fell  to  dia 
nd  at  tlie  rami*  Lime.  Opinions  of  counsel 
id  bc#n  taken,  rHativc  to  a  prosecution  at  l«w 
t^is  chafffc,  from  the  then  attorney  and  the 
.  solicitor  general,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  [now 
Xjorda  Thnrlow.  Loti«;hborouf|;h,  and  Att]il>ur- 
»,1  locethf^  with  Mr.  Adair  [now  recorder  of 
mod].  None  of  diem  gave  a  positive  opinion 
the  gTTHinds  of  the  prosecution.  The 
iOnwT-t^eral  doublerl  on  the  pradetice  of  the 
Acccaiogs,  nnd  censured  (as  it  well  deaervc<]) 
31  itatcnient  of  the  case.  Three  nf  them.  Mr. 
«dilerbitim.  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Adnir,  were 
in  (n»our  of  the  prosecution.  No  prosccu- 
n  Iwwever  was  had,  and  the  directors  contented 
ERuelrea  wiOi  censuring  and  admonishing  Mr. 

WitB  rtgaid  to  the  igpremc  council,  the  mem- 
:,whoc)KMr|fnr  it  was  choice  only)  to  attend  tn 
p  orders,  which  were  issued  from  the  languishing 
thoritv  of  the  directors,  eonlinii«d  to  receive  un- 
Dfltable  applausea  and  no  support.  Their  cor- 
tpondence  wits  alwnys  fillea  with  complaiui?, 
justice  of  which  was  always  admitted  by  the 
nrt  at  directAra ;  but  this  ndmiAsion  of  the  ex- 
:  of  the  evil  shewed  only  tlic  impotence  of 
who  were  to  administer  die  remedy.  The 
sbenty  of  the  court  of  dimrtors,  resisted  with 
ia  so  capital  an  instance  as  ibat  of  the 
lifation,  was  not  likely  to  he  respected  in  any 
mx,     WImI  iafluenee  it  reallv  had  on  the  con- 


duel  of  the  cumpany**  servants  may  be  collected 
from  die  lact*  that  fullowed  it. 

The  dis(>lH-fli<-cice  of  Mr.  Hastings  I  ins  of  tate 
not  only  become  uniform  and  eysteinatical  in 
prar.lice,  but  has  tccn  in  principle  also  supported 
by  liim  and  by  Mr.  Barmell,  late  a  member  of  the 
supreme  council  in  Bengal,  and  now  a  member  of 
this  hou!«. 

In  the  consiilwtion  of  (be  20lh  of  July  I778j, 
Mr.  Burwell  p:ive«  it  ns  bis  trolemn  and  deliberate ' 
opinion,  that  "  while  Mr.  Hasting  is  in  the  go- 
"  vcmment.  the  respect  and  dignity  of  his  station 
"  should  be  supported.      In  these  sentiments  I 
"  must  decline  an   acquiescence  in   any  order, 
"  which  has  a  tendency  to  bring  die  government 
"  into  dinrcpute.    As  the  company  ha\e  the  ineam 
"  and  power  of  forming  their  own  administration  1 
"  in.  Indio,  thev  may  at  pleasure  place  whom  ili«y 
"  please  at  the  head ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  are 
"  not»utliorized  to  treat  a  person  In  that  post  with 
"  indiifiiilf/ ." 

By  treating  them  with  indignity  (in  the  particu- 
lar rases  wherein  ibcy  have  declined  obedience  to 
order*)  they  must  mean  tliiwe  orders,  wliiHi  imply 
a  censure  on  (iny  part  ofiheir  conduct,  a  revrmal 
of  any  of  their  prorcctlings,  or,  ns  Mr.  Barwell 
expresses  himself  in  words  very  »ignilicant,  in  any 
orders  that  have  a  trndenet/  lo  bring  tkHr  govern- 
ment into  disrepitte.  The  amplitude  of  this  latter 
dcflcripiioii  reserving  to  them  tlie  judgment  of  any 
orders,  which  have  so  much  as  that  tevdeacu,  puts 
diem  in  possession  of  a  complete  independence; 
an  independence,  including  a  despotick  authority 
over  the  subordinates  and  the  country,  Tlic  very 
means  taken  by  the  directors  for  enforcing  their 
authority  becomes,  on  this  principle,  a  cause  of 
further  disobedience.  It  is  observable,  that  their 
principles  of  disobedience  do  not  refer  to  any  local 
consideration  overlooked  by  the  directors,  which 
might  supersede  their  order*,  or  lo  any  change  of 
circiiinslttnccs.  which  might  tx;n<ler  another  course 
advisable,  or  even  perhaps  nocetwary;  but  it  relates 
solely  to  their  own  rnteriour  ftttings  in  matters  re- 
lative to  (hemselves,  and  their  opinion  of  their  own 
dijcnily  and  reputation.  It  is  plain,  that  ihcy  have 
wholly  To rf^ot ten  who  they  are,  and  what  the  nature 
of  their  office  is.  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  BarweWI 
are  servants  of  the  company  :  and  as  such  by  U»rf^ 
duty  inherent  in  that  relation,  as  well  as  by  thei 
special  covenants,  were  obliged  to  yield  obedience 
lo  the  orders  of  their  master?.  They  have,  as  far 
as  they  were  able.  cancclIM  all  the  Iwnils  of  llib 
relation,  and  all  tlie  sanctions  of  these  covenants. 

But  in  thus  throwing  off  the  authority  of  tha. 
court  of  dircclors,  Mr.  Haf^lings  and  Mr.  Barwellj 
have  thrown  offtbe  authority  of  the  whole  legisla- ! 
tivp  i>owef  of  Great  Britain  ;  for,  by  the  Regulal-  ' 
ii»(j  Act  of  the  Thirteenth  of  Hi*  MajeMy,  they  are 
expressly  "  directed  and  require"!  to  piiy  due  obc- 
"  dience  to  aU  such  ordere  as  they  shall  receive 
"  from  the  court  of  directors  of  the  said  united 
"  company,"     Such  is  the  declaration  of  the  law. 
Bui  Mr.  BarwcU  declares,  that  he  declines  obedi- 
ence loony  ordetH.  which  he  shall  interpret  to  be 
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already  reported,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  detail  of  a  transaction  equally  extraor- 
dinary and  important,  though  not  yet  broug^lit  into 
the  view  of  parliament,  which  appears  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  principal  abuses  that  ensued, 
as  well  as  to  have  given  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  that  existed.  To  this  transaction, 
and  to  the  conclusions  naturally  deducible  from 
it,  your  committee  attribute  that  general  spirit  of 
disobedience  and  independence,  which  has  since 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  Bengal. 

Your  committee  find,  that  in  the  year  1775  Mr. 
Lauchlan  Macleane  was  sent  into  England  as  agent 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  to  Mr.  Hastings. — ^The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  asststingto  extirpate, 
for  a  sura  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  the 
innocent  nation  of  the  Rohillas,  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  the 
unanimous  censure  of  the  court  of  proprietors. 
The  former  had  even  resolved  to  prepare  an  ap- 
plication to  His  Majesty  for  Mr.  Hastings's  dis- 
mission. 

Another  general  court  was  called  on  this  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  Hastings  was  then  openly  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  who  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  a  good  opmion  of  his  general 
ability  and  rectitude  of  intention,  notwitlistanding 
the  unanimous  censure  passed  upon  him.  In  that 
censure  they  therefore  seemed  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce, without  pushing  the  matter  further.  But, 
as  the  offence  was  fat  from  trifling,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  measure  recent,  they  did  not  di- 
rectly attack  the  resolution  of  the  directors  to 
apply  to  His  Majesty,  but  voted  in  the  ballot, 
that  it  should  be  re -considered.  The  business 
therefore  remained  in  suspense,  or  it  rather  seem- 
ed to  be  dropped,  for  some  months,  when  Mr, 
Macleane  took  a  step,  of  a  nature  not  in  the  least 
to  be  expected  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
cause  of  his  principal  stood,  which  was  apparently 
as  favourable  as  the  circumstances  could  bear. 
Hitherto  the  support  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
general  court  was  only  by  a  maiority ;  but,  if  on 
application  from  the  directors  he  should  be  re- 
moved, a  mere  majority  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  restoration.  The  door  would 
have  been  barred  against  his  return  to  the  com- 
pany's service  by  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
substantial  clauses  in  the  regulating  act  of  1773. 
Mr.  Macleane,  probably  to  prevent  the  manifest 
ill  consequences  of  such  a  step,  came  forward 
with  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  declaring 
his  provisional  powers,  and  offering  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings  an  immediate  resignation  of  his 
office. 

On  this  occasion  the  directors  shewed  them- 
selves extremely  punctilious  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Macleane's  powers.  They  probably  dreaded  the 
charge  of  becoming  accomplices  to  an  evasion  of 
the  act,  bv  which  Mr.  Hastings,  resigning  the  ser- 
vice, would  escape  the  consequences  attached  by 
law  to  a  dismission ;  they  therefore  demanded  Mr. 
Macleane's  written  authority.  This  he  declared  he 
could  not  give  into  their  hands,  as  the  letter  con- 


tained other  matters  of  a  natnre  extremely  confi- 
dential :  but  that,  if  they  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  the  directors,  he  would  readily  comma- 
nicate  to  them  the  necessary  parts  of  the  letter, 
and  give  them  perfect  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
his  authority.  A  deputation  was  accordinglj 
named ;  who  reported,  that  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Hastings's  instructions,  containra  in  a  paper  ia 
his  own  hand-toriting,  and  that  the  authority  fiir 
the  act  now  done  by  Mr.  Macleane  was  clear  and 
sufficient.  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  very  particular  friend 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  John  Stewart,  his  most 
attached  and  confidential  dependant,  attended  oi 
this  occasion,  and  proved,  that  directions,  per- 
fectly correspondent  to  this  written  authority,  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  their  presence. 
By  this  means  the  powers  were  fiilly  authenti- 
cated ;  but  the  letter  remained  safe  in  Mr.  Mac- 
leane's hands. 

Nothing  being  now  wanting  to  the  sadsfadin 
of  the  directors,  the  resignauon  was  formally  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Wheler  was  named  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  presented  for  His  Majesty's  approbation,  whieb 
was  received.  The  act  was  complete,  and  the 
office,  that  Mr.  Hastings  bad  resigned,  was  l^tlly 
filled.  This  proceeding  was  officially  notified  ii 
Bengal,  and  General  Clavering,  as  senior  in  coim- 
cil,  was  in  course  to  succeed  to  the  office  of 
govemour-general. 

Mr.  Hastings,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culties into  which  this  resignation  had  brongfat 
him,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  unlooked-for  uid 
hardy  measures,  which  characterize  the  wbt^e  cf 
his  administration.  He  came  to  a  resolution  df 
disowning  his  agent,  denying  his  letter,  and  dis- 
avowing his  friends.  He  insisted  on  continuing  h 
the  execution  of  his  office,  and  supported  hinudf 
by  such  reasons  as  could  be  furnished  in  such  a 
cause.  An  open  schism  instantly  divided  da 
council.  Oeneral  Clavering  claimed  the  office,  to 
which  he  ought  to  succeed  :  and  Mr.  Francs  ad- 
hered to  him ;  Mr.  Harwell  stuck  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  two  parties  assembled  separately,  and  even 
thing  was  running  fast  into  a  confusion  ;  whka 
suspended  government,  and  might  very  probably 
have  ended  in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  on  a  reference  to  them,  settled 
the  controversy  by  deciding,  that  the  resignatios 
was  an  invalid  act,  and  Uiat  Mr.  Hastings  was 
still  in  the  legal  possession  of  his  place,  which  had 
been  actually  filled  up  in  England.  It  was  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  nullity  of  this  resignation  should 
not  have  been  discovered  in  England  ;  where  the 
act  authorizing  the  resignation  then  was ;  where 
the  agent  was  personally  present ;  where  the  wit- 
nesses were  examined  ;  and  where  there  was  and 
could  be  no  want  of  legal  advice,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  company  or  of  the  Crown.  The  judges 
took  no  light  matter  upon  them  in  superseding, 
and  thereby  condemning,  the  legality  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's appointment ;  for  such  it  became  by  the 
royal  approbation. 

On  this  determination,  such  as  it  was,  the  divi- 
BtOR  in  the  meeting,  but  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
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Bc!I.  cett*ed.  Gcncrnl  Ckveiiii^  unifonnly 
(be  conduct  of  Mr.  HastJiifl:s  lo  the  em) 
bis  lite.  But  Mr.  Hasting  shewed  more  lemficr 
[liDdcr  much  greater  provocation*.  In  discUimiii); 
a^nt,  and  in  effect  Brciiiting  him  of  an  impos- 
tbe  inoitl  deeply  injiiriojw  to  hijt  cliaracter  aaJ 
ne,  and  of  the  jrroi*<-si  fcit^fry  to  siip'porl  it, 
wax  to  very  mild  and  indulgent  as  not  to  shew 
ijr  active  n-scntmcnl  aguiost  liis  unf[iit1iful  Ds^ot, 
to  cvmpluin  lo  lite  court  of  directors.  It  was 
in  Ben^l,  llist  some  strong  rDeuures 
Id  have  immediately  been  taken  lo  preserve 
just  ri$:l>ta  of  the  kin^  and  of  tlie  cmirt  of  di- 
ss tlib  proceeding,  unarcomponied  with 
wverett  animadvenion,  tnanift«tiy  struck  a 
IV  blow  at  tlx  existence  of  tlic  mont  rs«c»tial 
er»  of  botI>.  Btil  your  commiilee  do  not  find. 
It  any  nirasures  whatever,  such  as  the  rase 
ncd  to  detnund,  were  taken.  The  obserrations 
Kadc  by  the  court  of  dirertnri  on  what  tliey  call 
•"  fAese  exUaordiuary  iransactiont"  siTV.  just  and 
V«JI  applied.  Tliey  conclude  with  a  d«Jaration. 
"  thai  the  mttutirca,  vihick  il  might  be  necessary 
"  /m-  /Arm  to  lair,  hi  ordfr  to  retrieve  l/ie  ho- 
mour  of  the  eampnj»y.  and  to  prfi'ertt  the  like 
"  «^«c  from  hetiy  practited  in  fulare,  »hi>tild 
"  hat*  thrir  itio$t  »eriout  and  e^trlirst  cmtsidcr- 
ation  ;"  xnd  with  this  declantlion  lliey  ap- 
r  to  have  closed  the  aecount,  itnd  to  have 
lisaed  ttie  Mibj<9:t  for  ever. 
A  sanction  was  hciebv  given  to  all  fuliire  defi- 
—  of  every  atiiltorily  in  this  kingdom.  Several 
tnalten  orcomplnint  againftt  Mr.  Hasting, 
uUrly  the  charge  of  |>eiciiliition.  fell  lo  the 
at  the  same  lime.  Opinions  at  counsel 
been  taken,  retative  lo  a  prosecution  nt  Iflw 
this  charge,  ftotn  the  tlit-n  attorney  and  the 
•oliritnr  Keneral,  snd  Mr.  Dunnmt;,  [now 
LonUThnrlow,  Longhboroiigh ,  and  Ashliur- 
]  eomtber  with  Mr.  Adair  [now  recorder  of 
lonj.  None  of  tliem  gaic  a  positii'e  npminn 
jiut  the  pTounds  of  the  pro^-cntion.  Tbc 
general  doubted  on  the  prutifnce  of  the 
in^,  and  ceasured  {as  it  well  deserved) 
ai  sUiement  of  Ihecase.  Three  of  tliera.  Mr. 
R^eddcTlium,  Mr.  Dunning,  and  Mr.  Adair,  were 
■leaf  in  favour  of  the  pro^oetilion.  No  prcsecu- 
liott  biMrevor  was  bad,  and  the  directors  contenicd 
fctiaai.lifn  with  censuring  and  admonishing  Mr. 
luting. 

With  ref»n1  to  the  supreme  council,  tlic  mcm- 
Wn,  who  cbow  (for  it  waa  choice  only)  to  attend  to 
iW  «tders.  which  were  itmcd  from  the  langtiishin[r 
tDthority  nf  the  directors,  coiilintied  lo  receive  iin- 
yntebw  appliitsn  and  no  support.  Their  cor- 
Nipoodeace  was  alwnys  Rllcti  witli  complEiint.t. 
laatice  of  which  was  always  admitted  hy  The 
dlreeton;  httt  this  admission  or  the  es- 
of  the  evil  shewed  only  ihf  imjwtrncc  of 
who  were  to  administet  the  remedy.  Tlie 
:y  of  the  court  of  direetors,  rrsi*tcd  with 
Hreen  in  so  capital  an  initnnce  as  that  of  the 
Wii|aatioo,  was  tint  bkcly  to  be  respected  in  any 
•*!».  What  ioflfienee  It  realW  hat!  on  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  company's  servanta  may  lie  collected 
from  the  fdrl«  that  followed  it. 

The  disobedience  of  Mr.  Hastings  has  of  lata 
not  only  become  uniform  and  lystenulical  in 
prxurtiec,  but  has  been  in  priiiriple  also  supported 
by  him  and  by  Mr,  Barwell.  lute  a  intmber  of  the 
supreme  coancti  in  Bengal,  and  now  n  member  of 
this  house. 

In  the  consultation  of  tlic  20th  of  July  1778, 
Mr.  Uarwell  gives  it  as  liia  solemn  and  delibetate 
opinion,  that  •*  wliile  Mr.  HnslinB«  is  in  the  go- 
'■  vemmeni,  tlie  reaped  and  dipiity  of  his  station 
"  should  he  »ip|ior[ed.  In  these  jentlmentB  I 
"  mnst  decline  an  acifuiescence  in  ant/  order, 
"  which  li"»  a  iendfncy  to  bring  the  government 
"  into  disrepute.  As  the  company  have  the  mcana 
"  and  power  of  forming  their  own  administration 
"  in  India,  Ihevmav  at  pleasure  place  whom  they 
"  pleime  at  the  heaa;  tut  in  my  opinivu  they  itro 
"  not  iiiii!miiy«d  lo  treat  a  person  in  tlmt  post  wiltt 
"  inrlif/niltf."         ■ 

By  treating  them  willi  indii*nity  (in  the  particu- 
lar eases  wherein  they  hare  declined  obedience  to 
orders)  they  must  meiin  those  orders,  which  imply 
u  censure  on  any  pan  of  their  conduct,  a  reversat 
of  any  of  their  pioceedinp,  or,  as  Mr.  Barwcll 
cxprcMcs  himself  in  words  very  siciiificant.  in  any 
order*  that  luive  a  Undtney  lo  bring  Ihsir  soverii- 
mcnt  into rfiiwffpiile.  The  amplitude  of  tliut  latter 
description  reserving  to  them  the  judgment  of  any 
orders,  which  have  so  much  as  tliat  trndrncft,  puts 
them  in  possession  of  a  complete  independence: 
nn  inde|>cndence,  including  a  despotick  authority 
over  ilic  stibnr<l inatra  and  the  country.  The  very 
means  taken  by  the  directors  for  cnl'orcitig  their 
authority  becomes,  on  this  principle,  a  cause  of 
further  disobcdrence.  It  is  obsenable.  that  their 
principles  ofdisobcdicnce  do  not  refer  to  tmylocul 
consideration  overlooked  hy  the  director*,  which 
might  supersede  their  orders,  or  lo  any  change  of 
circumstances,  which  might  render  another  cour«« 
advisable,  or  even  perhaps  neceasari' :  but  it  relates 
solely  to  their  own  inienour  fwlings  in  matters  re* 
lativc  lo  themselves,  and  their  opinion  of  their  own 
dignityand  reputation.  It  is  plain,  ihutdiey  have 
wholly  forgotten  who  ihev  are,  iind  wliat  the  nature 
of  their  office  is,  Mr,  l^nstings  and  Mr.  Bnrwell 
are  servants  of  the  company ;  and  as  such  by  tlic 
duty  inherent  in  that  relation,  as  well  os  by  their 
special  covenants,  were  obliged  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  their  masiers.  Tfiey  have,  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  cancelled  all  the  Donds  of  this 
relation,  and  all  the  s»nclionH  of  these  covenants. 

But  in  thus  tlirowtng  off  the  nulhority  of  the 
court  of  directors.  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barv,e!l 
have  thrown  olTthc  authority  of  the  whole  legisla- 
tive |>ower  nf  f>reat  Britain  :  for,  by  the  Regulat- 
ing -Act  of  the  Thirteenth  of  His  Mnjesily,  they  are 
r»prM«iy  "  directed  and  required  to  pay  due  obe- 
"  dience  to  «W  such  orders  a»  thcv  shall  receive 
"  trnni  the  court  of  directors  of  the  said  united 
'*  company."  Such  is  the  declaration  of  the  law. 
But  Mr.  Bnrweil  declares,  that  he  declines  obedi- 
ence to  any  orders,  which  he  shall  intcrprcl  to  be 
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■   J  :]eu  I  cause  to  make  way  for  Mr,  Graham  ;  and  strictlr 

■^  lu.-?  ind    enjoin,  that  the  former  be  reinstated  in  his  office 

—  « -jieif    of  resident  as  post-master  of  Benares,     In  the 

-e  riief   sanjc  letter  they  assert  their  rights  in  a  lone  of 

becoming  firmness,  and  declare,  that  "  on  no  ac- 

"  count  we  can  permit  our  orders  to  be  disobcwii, 

"  or  our  uutlinrity  disregarded." 

It  was  now  to  be  seen  which  of  the  parties  was 
to  give  way.  The  orders  were  clear  and  precise, 
and  enforced  by  a  strong  declaration  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  court  to  make  iUelf  ol>eved.  ilr. 
Hastings  fairly  joined  issue  upon  this  point  wiii 
his  masters;  and  having  disobeved  the  ceneral 
instructions  of  the  company,  determined  to'pavno 
obedience  to  their  sjwcial  order. 

On  theaist.Iuly  1778  he  moved, and  succeeded 
in  his  proposition,  that  the  execution  of  these  or- 
ders should  be  suspended.  The  reason  he  a*- 
Bi^ed  for  this  suspension  lets  in  great  light  upon 
the  true  character  of  all  these  proceedinjrs,  "tiiat 
■■  his  consent  to  the  recall  of  Mr.  Graham'  would 
"  be  adequate  to  lits  own  resignation  of  the  servico, 
"  as  it  would  inflict  such  a  wound  on  Ais  mtko- 
■■  Titii  and  iitftuence,  that  he  could  not  maintain 
"  it." 

If  that  had  been  his  opinion  he  ought  to  Un 
resigned,  and  not  disobeved  ;  because  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  hold  his  office;  but  it 
was  necessary,  that  whilst  he  held  it  he  should 
obey  hia  superiours,  and  submit  to  the  law.    Much     - 
more  tmly  was  his  conduct  a  virtual  resignationof 
his  lawfid  office,  and  at  the  same  time  an  usuipi-    - 
tion  of  a  situation  which  did  not  belong  to  liim.lo 
Imld  a  subordinate  office,  and  to  refuse  to  actK- 
cording  to  its  duties.     Had  liis authority  beensdf- 
orij:inated,  it  would  have  been  wounded  bv  lii 
submission  ;  but  in  this  case  the  true  nature  of  he 
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ilience,  because  it  was  a  power  dertcctl  fromothen. 
and.  by  its  essence,  to  be  executed  according  to 
their  directions. 

In  this  determined  disobedience  he  was  sup- 
piirtcd  hv  Mr.  Barwell.  who  on  that  occasion  de- 
livered tfic  dan;:erous  doctrine,  to  which  your  com- 
niittee  have  lately  adverted.     Mr.  Fowke,  wliohad 
a  most  material  interest  in  this  determination,  ap- 
plied by  letter  to  be  informed  conoernins  it.    An 
ans*v(T  was  sent,  acipiaintinghim  coldly,  and  wiib- 
(iiil  any  rt'ason  assigned,  of  what  had  been  resolved 
reliittve  In  his  office.  This  communication  was  sooo 
fullowcd  by  anotlicr  letter  from  Mr.  Fowke,  with 
grt-at  submission  and  remarkable  decency,  assert- 
im;  lus  ri^'ht  to  his  office  under  the  authority  of 
(he   cdint    of  directors;    and  for   solid   reasoni. 
groundcil  on  the  lomnany's  express  orders,  pray- 
in-!;  to  be  informi.'d  oftlie  charge  against  him,    Tliis 
letter  appi'ars  to  have  been  received  by  Mr,  Hast- 
ings and  Mr.  Barwell  very  loftily.     Mr.  Hastings 
said,  '•  that  such  a|)|ilioations  were  irregidar  ;  that 
"  iliey  an-  not  aeoountable  to  Mr.  Fowke  for  their 
*■  rrsiiliiliiiti  rt'Spi'Oling  him.     The  reasons  forsus- 
'■  iii'iidiii'.;  the  oxecution  of  the  orders  of  the  court 
■*  iiC  ilirirliirs  cnutain  in>  chnriic,  nor  the  tliyhfett 
"  iinfii't'1/itin    •</  •!  cliurijc.  against  Mr,  Fowke; 
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hut  I  are  »o  retuon  why  the  board  thvuld  cou- 
"  deaccNff  lo  tell  him  to."  Accordingly,  lli<^  )iki- 
MntiDa  uC  Mr.  Francis  anil  Mr.  WUi>kr  to  iiirorii) 
Jif.  Fowke,  •'  lliat  Ihcy  had  no  r*ft«on  to  be  di«. 
*-  Btisticd  vith  his  conduct,"  on  the  previous 
iiantioD.  wu  rejected. 

By  this  lesolulioo  Mr.  HBStini;^  nnd  Mr.  Rsir- 
mO  discovered  aaoOier  principle,  k>>d  no  lew 
itagrTOU*  ibiui  tbe  flrat;  namely,  that  pcraons 
dniviug  B  valuable  interest  under  the  company's 
W^a%,  so  Ht  from  being  heard  in  favour  or  iheir 
ngfcl,  u«  not  to  niucli  a»  lo  be  infornncd  of  Uic 
pounds  OD  which  they  sr«  deprived  of  it. 

T%©  arrival  toon  oftor  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  giving 
MMrthff  opportunity  of  trial,  the  question  for  obe- 
H  ud  9b  dtencc  to  tlic  compiny's  orders  was 
ifrtl  ITT*,  aguin*  brought  on  by  Mr.  Frunciii, 
jui  S|:arB  rrccived  a  no^atrve.  Sir  Eyre  Cooti', 
Ifcoagl)  pre«ent,  and  dcclarinfc.  tbat,  bad  he  been 
the  iiri^rtnal  consultntion,  he  should  have  voted 
Ix  Uw  immediate  execution  of  the  company's  or- 
JTM  WH*  resolved  to  avoid  what  he  called  any 
of  rttTuapr.ct.  His  neutrality  gained  the 
in  Avour  of  this  the  third  Tesolution  fnr 
ce  la  orders. 
TW  rcMlulioR  in  Bengal  being  thus  decisively 
,  It  caoie  to  the  turn  of  ihe  court  uf  directors 
act  iWir  part.  Tliey  did  act  tliair  part  exactly 
■iKtr  old  maaticr;  they  had  recourse  lo  their 
IMMdy  of  repenting  ordcre,  which  had  been 
yed.  Tlie  ditcclors  declare  to  Mr.  Hasiii>2> 
Mr.  BaiwelL  (though  without  any  appareiii 
n>  that  "  they  have  read  icith  astonithmcnt 
tkeir  farmal  ntotation  to  «aspi-nd  the  ckccu- 
bba  of  ibeir  orders;  thil  they  thall  take  such 
■Win res  as  appear  necessary  for  /.rfifrtintf  the 
mntkvnl}/  of  the  anirt  of  tlinclora,  and  for 
proTiilirie  rHc&  instances  of  tlircet  ami  wilful 
Mobadienee  in  their  serv-anta  in  lime  to  come." 
thee  r^new  their  directions  concerning  Mr. 
The  event  of  this  mln  measure,  taken  to 
e  il»cii  authority,  and  to  prevent  instances 
dovct  and  vilful  disobedience,  your  conimitlee 
at«  in  ilA  proper  place,  taking  into  consider- 
far  tbe  prettcnt,  the  proceedings  relative  to 
:  Brialow.  and  to  Mahomed  U<%a  Khan,  which 
altogether  in  the  «ame  spirit ;  hat  as  they 
diresailwd  in  the  circuin&tancrs  of  disnbe- 
aa  well  froRi  the  ease  of  Mr.  Fowke  as 
•  anotlier.  and  as  these  eircum stances  tertd 
diacorer  other  dangerous  principles  of  abuse, 
'  the  tEencral  pmstmic  condition  of  the  autho- 
of  parliament  in  Ben^l.  your  committee  pro- 
'  firai  lo  make  some  c^servationit  upon  them. 
Tfce  pro^ce  of  Oode,  cularyMl  by  the  acees- 
of  aevcnl  extensive  and  once  tiuurithing  ter- 
Ibai  is.  by  the  country  of  the  Rohillas, 
rfiRhei  of  Corah  and  Allah^Lbnd.  and  other 
bc-lwixt  tilt  Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  under 
lal  dominirni  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
r^,  called  Asoph  ul  Dowlnb.  But  a  body 
Ea^isb  troopa  is  kept  up  in  his  country ;  and 
t  gnat  tit  pan  of  his  revenues  arc.  by  one  de< 
KT^UBD  or  another,  aubstantiaily  under  the  ad- 


niiniittTatiou  of  En^luih  siibjccte.  lie  a  lo  all 
purposes  a  dependent  prince.  The  person  to  be 
employed  in  hii  drtmininns  to  act  for  the  commitlec 
wa*  therefore  of  little  consequence  in  his  capacity 
of  negwciatur;  but  he  was  vested  with  a  trust, 
^reat  and  critical  in  all  pecuniary  alTairs.  These 
provint^es  of  depi-ndence  lie  out  of  the  system  of 
the  company's  ordinar\'  adniinislrntion:  and  trans- 
actions there  cannot  be  so  readily  brought  under 
the  cogniMnce  of  llie  court  of  directors.  This 
rendent  it  the  more  necessary,  that  the  residents 
in  tuch  places  should  be  persons  not  disapptovcti 
of  by  the  court  of  directors.  They  are  10  manage 
a  uennanenl  interest,  which  is  not,  like  a  matter 
of  political  nc'gociilion,  variable,  and  which,  from 
eircnmstaaces,  might  [losaihly  e\cu*e  some  de- 
gree of  discrt^linnary  latitude  in  construing  their 
orders.  During  the  life-time  nf  Ge.noml  Clavcr- 
injT  and  Colnnel  Monson,  Mr.  Bristow  was  ap- 
poiutc'l  to  ihi.i  prf.-videiicy.  and  that  Rppoiiit- 
rnent,  being  approvBii  Miid  coufirmt'd  by  the  court 
of  diNeionf.  became  in  effocl  their  own.  Mr. 
Uristow  appears  to  have  shewn  himself  a  nmii  of 
talents  ana  artivity.  He  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  t!ie  negociftlions,  by  whten  the  oom- 
paoy'a  mterett  in  the  higher  provincw  had  been 
cBtablished ;  and  those  services  were  considered  by 
the  presidency  of  Cak-utta  as  so  meritoriouit,  ihnt 
they  t-oled  hlro  ten  thniiiuind  pound*  as  a  reward, 
with  many  vxpicjisions  of  cstoem  and  honour. 

Mr.  Bristow.  however,  was  reca-lled  by  Mr. 
HaKtingsand  Mr.  Barwell,  who  had  then  acquired 
the  majority,  without  aoy  coitipliiint  biving  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  a-nioval,  an<l  Mr. 
Miildleion  waK  sent  in  his  *leail  to  reside  at  ilie 
capital  of  Oudc.  The  court  nf  directors,  as  soon 
OS  they  couaI  be  appriitcd  of  thif  ciliaordinary 
step,  in  their  letter  of  the  4tli  of  .July  IJ77.  c«- 
press  their  sttoii^eat  litsapprobation  of  it ;  they 
order  Mr.  Middtctou  to  be  recalled,  and  Mi. 
Bri&tow  to  be  re-instated  in  his  ofE<%.  In  Oeceni- 
ber  1778,  tliey  repeat  their  order.  Of  these  re- 
pented orders  no  notice  was  taken.  Mr.  BriMow, 
fatigued  with  unsuccessful  privale  applications, 
which  met  with  u  constant  refusal,  did  ut  Icugth, 
on  the  1st  of  May  1780,  atldreas  a  letter  lo  llie 
board,  makinc  his  claim  of  right;  cnlitlinff  him- 
self to  his  ofiiccs  under  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  director*;  and  complaining  of  the  hardships, 
which  he  sufFered  by  the  delay  in  admitting  him  (o 
the  exercise  of  it.  This  letter  yoar  cummittw; 
have  inserted  at  large  in  the  fifth  rejiort:  Imviiig 
found  nurhrn^  whatsoever  cxreptiniiable  in  it, 
althrtugh  it  seems  to  have  excited  the  wannest 
resentment  in  Mr.  Mostiags. 

This  claim  of  the  party  gave  no  new  force  to  the 
ordLT  of  the  directors,  which  remained  without  any 
attention  from  llie  board,  from  Mr.  Dristowa 
arrival  until  the  1st  of  May,  and  with  as  little  from 
the  Ut  of  May  t<»  the  2d  of  October  following. 
On  that  day  Mr.  Francis,  after  having  caused  tlie 
repeated  orders  of  tbe  court  of  director*  to  be  lir«t 
read,  moved,  that  Mr.  Bristow  sbwild  be  reinstaied 
in  hi<i  oHice.  This  motion,  m  itn-lf  jtui  and  proper 
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in  the  bighest  decree,  and  in  wbicb  do  fadt  coold 
be  fouod,  but  tluil  it  was  not  made  more  earir.  wai 
received  by  3Ir.  Hastingi  vith  the  zreatest  marks 
of  rewntmeDt  aod  indignation.  He  declares  in 
his  minute,  that  "  were  the  most  detennined  ad- 
"  venary  of  the  British  nation  to  poue»,  by 
"  whatever  means,  a  share  in  the  administration, 
"  he  could  not  devise  a  measure  in  itielf  so  per- 
"  nicious,  or  time  it  so  eClectually  for  the  rmtM  of 
"  the  British  interests  in  India."  Tben  turning  to 
the  object  of  the  motion,  he  says,  *'  I  will  tA, 
"  who  is  Mr.  Bristow?  that  a  member  of  the  ad- 
"  ministration  should,  at  such  a  time,  bold  him 
"  forth  as  an  iiutruntent  for  the  deyradatiom  of 
"  the  Jim  executive  number  of  thii  gormmetit. 
"  What  are  the  professed  objects  of  his  appoint- 
*'  ment  ?  What  are  the  mmt*  and  services,  or 
"  what  the  ijvalijicalknu,  which  entitle  him  to 
"  such  uncommon  distinction  7  Is  it  for  his  snpe- 
"  riour  integrity,  or  for  his  eminent  abilities,  that 
"  he  is  to  be  dignified  at  such  hazard  of  every 
"  consideration,  that  ouG;:bt  to  influence  the  mem- 
"  bersof  this  admiaistiation  ?  Of  the  former  (his 
"  integrity)  I  know  no  proofs :  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
"  an  evidence  of  it,  that  be  has  been  enabled  to 
"  make  himself  the  principal  in  such  a  competi- 
"  tion ;  and  for  the  test  of  his  abilities  I  appral  to 
"  the  letter,  which  be  has  dared  to  write  to  this 
"  board,  and  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  have 
"  suffered.  1  desire,  that  a  copy  of  it  may  be 
"  inserted  in  this  day*s  proceedings,  that  it  may 
"  stand  before  the  eyes  of  every  member  of  the 
"  board,  when  he  shall  gire  his  vote  upon  a  ques- 
"  tion  for  giving  their  confidence  to  a  man,  their 
"  servant,  who  has  publickly  insulted  them,  his 
"  matters,  and  the  members  of  the  goremment, 
"  to  whom  he  owes  At*  obedience ;  who,  assuming 
"  an  association  with  the  court  of  dirertom,  and 
"  erecting  himself  into  a  tribunal,  has  arraigned 
"  them  for  disobedience  of  orden,  pasted  judgment 
"  upon  them,  and  condemned  or  acquitted  them, 
"  as  their  magistrate  or  tuperiour.  Let  the  board 
"  consider,  whether  a  man,  possessed  of  so  inde- 
"  pendent  a  spirit,  who  has  already  shewn  a  con- 
"  tempt  of  (heir  authority,  who  has  shewn  himself 
"  so  wretched  an  advocate  for  his  oxn  cause,  and 
"  negociatorfor  hit  own  interett,  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
"  with  the  guardianship  of  their  honour,  the  exe- 
"  cution  of  their  measures,  and  as  their  confiden- 
"  tial  manager  and  negociator  with  the  princes  of 
"  India.  As  the  motion  has  been  unaccompanied 
"  by  any  reasons,  which  should  induce  the  board 
"  to  pass  their  acquiescence  in  it,  I  presume  the 
"  motion,  which  preceded  it,  for  reading  the  ordert 
"  of  the  court  of  directort,  was  intended  to  serve 
"  as  an  argument  for  it,  at  welt  at  an  introduc- 
"  tion  to  it.  The  last  of  those  was  dictated  the 
"  23d  December  1778,  almost  two  years  past 
"  They  were  dictated  at  a  time  when,  I  am  sorry 
"  to  say,  the  court  of  directors  were  in  the  habit 
"  of  catting  reproach  upon  my  conduct  and  heap- 
"  ing  indignitiet  upon  my  station." 

Had  the  language  and  opinions,  which  prevail 
throughout  this  part  of  the  minute,  as  well  as  in 


all  Ae  oihen.  to  wUek  nv  oommittee  refer 
been  ottocd  saddcalr  ud  m  a  pmon,  bownei 
nnprOToked.  some  ««  of  afnlfo^  in%bt  be  nud 
for  the  goitmoor-geBaal.  Bm  wbea  it  was  pro 
dnced  five  months  after  tfae  sappoaed  offence,  an 
then  ddiveicd  in  wiitiiif .  wUdi  always  implies  th 
power  of  a  gieaier  degm  of  rectrflectiOD  ud  self 
command,  it  shews  haw  deeplr  the  principles  o 
disobedience  had  taken  not  in  la  nund,  and  ofu 
asumpdontohinisdf  ofeutbhaDt  powers,  wfaid 
be  chooses  to  distineniA  W  the  titla  of  "  U«  frr 
"  Togatirr."  In  this  abo'  will  be  found  an  oh 
icure  hint  of  the  came  of  his  disobedience,  whid 
TOUT  committee  conceive  to  allude  to  the  niii 
cause  of  the  diMndtfs  ID  the  corerameut  of  InUa 
namelv,  an  under-hand  canunnnicatwn  wid 
Europe. 

Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  conSdence  in  the  sap- 
port  derived  from  tlus  source,  or  from  the  habitsa 
independent  power,  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  a 
to  consider  amotioB  to  obey  thecourt  of  directon 
as  a  degradation  of  the  executive  government  i> 
his  person.  He  looks  upon  a  claim  uadet  tkri 
authority,  and  a  complaint  that  it  has  product^ 
DO  effect,  as  a  piece  of  darii^  insolence,  whidi  hi 
is  ashamed  that  the  board  has  sn&ied.  Tlie  b^ 
bavioor,  which  vour  committee  consider  as  so  m- 
temperate  and  "de^jotick,  he  regards  as  aculfibli 
degree  of  patience  and  forbearance.  Major  Soott, 
his  agent,  enters  so  much  into  the  [mncipleiol 
Mr.  Hastings's  conduct,  as  to  teU  yonr  commitlc^ 
that,  hi  his  opinion.  Lord  CHve  woold  have  MM 
home  Mr.  Bristow  a  prisoner  upon  sodi  an  octS' 
sion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  veiyBW 
breath  that  Mr.Hastines  so  heavily  condemitf  i 
j  unior  officer  in  the  company's  service  (not  i  m- 
vant  of  tlie  council,  as  he  hsiards  to  call  him,  bi 
their  felloK-sercant)  for  merely  compliining  of  i 
suppwd  injury,  and  retiuiring  redress,  I>^  *>^ 
forgets  bis  own  subordi nation,  as  to  reject  th 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors  even  as  an  org* 
ment  in  favour  of  appointing  a  person  to  an  office 
to  presume  to  censure  hit  undoubted  masten 
and  to  accuse  them  of  having  beeu  "  in  a  habito 
"  casting  reproaches  upon  him,  and  heafHSgn 
"  dignities  on  Ail  station."  And  it  is  to  be  ob 
sen«i,  that  this  censure  was  not  for  the  purpM 
of  seeking  or  obtaining  redress  forany  injury,  h 
appeared  rather  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  ohi 
their  lawful  commands.  It  is  plainly  implied  i 
that  minute,  that  no  servant  of  the  company,  ■ 
Mr.  Bristow's  rank,  would  dare  to  act  in  such 
manner,  if  he  had  not  by  indirect  means  obtaim 
a  premature  fortune.  "This  alone  is  sufficient 
shew  the  situation  of  the  company's  servants  in  t! 
subordinate  situations,  when  the  mere  claim  of 
right,  derived  from  the  sovereign  legal  power,  h 
comes  fatal  not  only  to  the  objects  which  th 
pursue,  but  deeply  wounds  that  reputation  bo 
for  ability  and  integrity,  by  which  alone  they  a 
to  be  qualified  fbr  any  other. 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  disagreeable  litu 
tion  of  those,  who  are  submitted  to  an  autbori 
conducted  on  such  principles,  it  is  this :  the  con 
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f*ay  lias  orderedi  Uiat  no  complaint  ahatl  be  modv 
in  Europe  B^inBtan]r<>ri^*=(^'^''"*-'i'  without  b«iiig 
previouKly  conimuDicaU'd  to  tliem;  a  regularion 
lonned  up[>n  ^rave  mKiDS :  and  it  wai  cvrtiinly 
loade  in  favour  of  that  board.  But  if  a  pcnoa, 
^Tu>f[  tcround  of  cooiplBinl  aipiitisL  tlic  cuiinoil.  by 
making  ti9e  of  the  modepWEcnbed  in  favour  of  itiat 
nty  <ounciI.  and  by  complaining  to  Ui<.'iiiMlr(.-4, 
eootmiu  an  olfencei  lor  whidi  lie  may  be  jually 
|Mini>Ii«(l,  the  drrci^lots  have  not  rct^ulaicd  tlic 
■iodi>  of  cunplainl;  they  have  actually  foibidden 
il;  thcv  ItAvc,  oti  thikt  auppoaition,  renounced  their 
tuthority :  and  tlic  whultf  »ystfim  of  their  officent 
k  dclivert-d  nvf.r  tcj  the  arbitiaiy  will  of  a  few  of 
their  chif^f  ^i-rviiiiK. 

Duiiui;  die  whole  day  of  that  deliberation  tbin^ 
voce  a  decided  fiicc.  Mr.  Hulings  stood  to  Ills 
principles  iti  (heir  full  extent,  and  seemed  resolved 
npoci  unqualified  disubedienca.  But,  nstliedebiiU! 
ma  adjoutned  to  the  day  following,  time  wiu  given 
fi>r  expedients;  and  such  an  expedient  vm  Iui 
■poa  by  Mr.  Hulings,  aa  will,  no  doubt,  be  un- 
cxnected  by  (he  house  ;  but  it  wrves  to  throw  nvw 
l^l&ta  upon  tli«  motives  of  all  his  stm^Lca  willi 
tae  aulmrity  of  the  le^Ulature. 

Tbfi  next  day  the  council  met  upon  the  adjourn* 
Bent.  Then  Mr.  HaittinKS  proposed,  as  a  coiu- 
lise,  a  division  of  llie  oliji;i;l  in  )|u<-j»iii(ii, 
halt  was  to  iye  siirrendere*!  to  tUi-  autliurity  of 
Ac  cmm  of  dirccton,  the  oilier  was  reserved  for 
his  dignity.  But  the  cboici:  he  made  of  bia  own 
ibarc  in  tbis  punilioQ  is  very  worthy  notice:  he 
Jtail  taken  liis  goU  ground  uf  objt^ciioa  against 
Mr.  Bristovr  on  the  supuofieil  ill  c-IIii-ot,  tliut  such 
•a  appointment  would  nave  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  powers,  lie  said.  '■  that  [hcsc  powers 
"  ruuld  have  no  dependence  on  his  fullillmg  hift 
"  eogngetneotB,  or  maintaining  the  faith  oftrea- 
"  Hu,  wliich  he  Rii^ht  oQcr  for  itmr  acceptance,  if 
"  ibey  saw  him  tfe.i(ed  with  such  contempt."  Mr. 
Bmlow's  appearing:  in  a  political  character  was  the 
vJW«  of  his  complaint ;  yd,  when  lie  comes  tu  ik 
voluntary  distribution  of  the  duties  of  Uiu  oRicc, 
he  pvvB  Mr.  BrUtow  those  very  political  negociii- 
iMDfi,  of  which  but  the  day  before  he  had  in  «ueli 
■tnot  terms  dcdarm)  him  pertonally  incapable  ; 
■Imill  appointmcot  he  considered  to  be  fatal  lu 
Aeae  oegociations ;  and  which  he  then  spoke  ot';u 
%>w»suie  in  itfeffsach  as  ttu!  billcrcst  adversary 
ItGtMt  Britain  would  have  proposed.  But,h%vinp: 
tlias  yielded  his  whole  ground  of  OHtcnsiblc  objcc- 
tioo.  ItP  resened  to  his  own  appointment  the  entire 
■Mageinent  of  the  pecuniary  trust.  Accordinp^ly 
IcKaoied  Mr.  Bristow  for  tbe  former,  and  Mi. 
Midilh'tun  for  the  latter.  On  his  own  piinciples, 
le  ought  (o  have  done  llie  very  reverse.  On  every 
justifiable  principle  he  ou^hl  to  have  dene  so  ;  for 
a  serrant.  wbu  for  a  tone  time  resuts  the  orders  of 
!»  mastert,  and  when  ue  reluctantly  §;tvea  way. 
obvya  them  by  halves,  ought  to  be  remarkably 
cmfal  U)  make  his  actions  correspond  witii  his 
wwda,  and  to  put  himselfoutof  all  suspicion  with 
M^rdto  the:  purity  uf  his  motives.  It  was  possible, 
MiiMpoliticalreaw>Bs,whtcliwercBolely)u«igiieil 


a^init  Mr.  Biistow's  appointment,  mielit  have 
been  tJie  real  motives  of  Mr.  Hastings's  opposition. 
But  these  lie  loully  abandons,  and  holds  bu  to 
the  pecuniary  ilopurtracni.  Now,  as  it  is  notorious, 
tliat  most  of  the  abuses  ofludia  ^lowoutof  money- 
tleatin^,  it  was  pcculinrlyunfitforascrvant,  delicate 
with  regard  lo  his  reputation,  to  require  a /)n-£uini/ 
■itid  confidential  agent  in  a  situation  merely  official ; 
in  which  secrecy  and  pergonal  connexions  coukl  be 
of  no  possible  use,  and  could  only  serve  to  excite 
distrust.  Matters  of  account  ciinnot  be  made  too 
publick  ;  and  it  is  not  the  inoit  contidenlial  agent, 
but  the  moat  re-Hiwiisiblt!,  wJiu  is  the  tittest  for  the 
manag:cmt'nt  of  pecuniary  trusts.  That  man  was 
the  htleat  nt  once  to  do  the  duty,  iiad  to  rrmiwo  all 
suspicions  from  the  (;«vcrnoiir -general's  ctiaractcr, 
whuni,  by  not  being  of  his  uppoiotmcnl,  he  could 
not  bf  Ruppciscd  to  fa»oiir  lor  private  purposes; 
who  mn«t  nutiiniUy  stiind  in  awe  of  his  inspec- 
tion ;  and  whose  misconduct  could  not  possibly  be 
imputable  to  him.  iSuch  an  agency,  in  a  pecu- 
nimy  trust,  was  the  very  last  on  which  Mr.  Has- 
ting uuprht  to  have  risked  his  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  direction ;  or,  what  is  even  worse  for 
his  motives,  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  tlic  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  he  had  attempted  to  justify 
that  bold  measure. 

The  cuiiiltict  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  llie  aflairof 
Mahonird  Rexa  Khun  was  an  act  of  di>obe<lience 
of  the  same  chaniciLT.  but  wroiiirlu  by  utlirr  inMru- 
ments.  When  the  Dunnny  (or  universal  perception 
and  management  of  tlie  revenues)  of  Bengal  was 
acqiiiToJ  to  the  company,  together  with  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  armv,  tiio  nabob,  or  governour,  na- 
turally fell  into  tlie  rank  rather  of  a  subject,  than 
that  even  of  a  dependent  prince.  Yet  tne  preser- 
vation of  such  a  power  in  such  a  degree  of  subor- 
dination u'ith  the  criminal  jiiri.'idiction,  and  the  care 
of  the  publick  order  anneved  to  it,  was  a  wise  and 
laudable  |K>licy.  It  prescrverl  a  {Hiition  of  the  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  it  kept  them 
in  respect ;  it  rendered  tliem  quiet  on  the  chan|[e ; 
and  it  prevented  tliat  vast  kin^oin  from  wearing 
the  dniij^rons  appearance,  and  still  more  from 
linking  into  tlie  terrible  state,  of  a  country  of  con- 
(\\ieH.  Vour  committee  baa  already  reported  the 
KUDiier  in  which  the  company  (it  must  he  allowed, 
upon  pretences,  that  will  not  bear  the  ftlig;lite>t ex- 
nminntion)  diverted  from  its  purpow*  a  ^ic^l  part 
of  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the  conniry  go- 
vernment; but  they  were  very  properly  anxious, 
ihnt  what  remained  sliould  be  veil  administered. 
In  the  life- time  of  (leneral  Clavering  and  Colonel 
Monson,  Mahomed  Kezn  Khan,  a  man  of  rank 
amooi;  the  natives,  was  jiidged  by  them  the  fittest 
person  to  conduct  the  anairs  of  tne  nabob,  as  his 
naib  or  deputy:  an  oSice  well  known  in  the 
ancient  con>li(utioii  ofUiese  provinces,  at  a  time 
when  the  |irinripal  mazivtrfttcs.  by  nature  and 
siluatiim,  were  more  eflacirnt.  This  appointment 
was  highly  approved,  and  in  consequence  con- 
firmed by  the  court  of  directors.  Mr.  Hastingi 
and  Mr.  Barwell,  however,  thought  proper  to 
remove   him.     To   the   authority  of  the  court  of 
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duwu/.i  titHv  opposed  the  request  of  the  nabob, 
RKUu-^.  xii-dt  he  was  arrived  at  the  common  age 
v1  maturity,  and  Btood  in  no  need  of  a  deputy  to 
mawifj*  hin  affairs.  On  Ibrmer  occasions  Mr, 
WvAuff.*  conceivwl  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
vjtMiitiun  of  the  person,  whom  he  thus  set  up 
k^aiiikt  the  authority  of  his  masters.  "  On  a 
"  former  oiicitMion,  (as  the  directors  tell  him,) 
"and  to  scrrve  a  very  different  purpose,  he  had 
"  not  MrnipliHl  to  declare  it  as  visible  aa  the  sun, 
"  that  rhe  nalxib  was  a  mere  pageant,  without  even 
"  tl)t!  tkailow  of  authority."  But  on  this  occa- 
kioti  he  lxr<ram(;  more  substantial.  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  HitrwcU  yielded  to  his  representation, 
tliat  a  deputy  was  not  necessary,  and  accordingly 
Mahonml  Itc/a  Khan  was  removed  from  his  office. 

Ilowtfver,  Ifst  any  one  should  bo  far  mistrust 
their  und<:nitandtn)^a8  to  conceive  them  tlie  dupes 
i}f  lIiim  pretext,  tliey,  who  had  disobeyed  the  com- 
(Miiy'H  orders  nudcr  colour  that  no  deputy  was  ne~ 
cfMury,  iiH (lied lately  appoint  another  deputy.  This 
iNdi:|>i:iid(:nt  prince,  who,  as  Mr.  Hastings  said, 
*'  hud  an  incontestable  right  to  his  situation,  and 
"  tlwi  it  wan  hin  by  inheritance,"  suddenly  shrunk 
into  hin  old  state  of  insignificance,  and  was  even 
I'Miked  ii|M>n  in  mj  low  a  lifflit  as  to  receive  a  se- 
vi-.ti:  reprimand  from  Mr.  Hastings  for  interposing 
in  Uie  duties  of  hiit  (the  deputy's)  office. 

The  company's  orders,  censuring  this  transac- 
tion ill  the  Htrongest  t(^rms,  and  ordering  Maliomed 
Ui'/a  Khi'm  to  he  immediately  restored  to  the  of- 
i'u  I-  iif  Nail)  Huhadur,  were  received  in  Calcutta  in 
Siivnm\)t:r  177il,  Mr.  Hastings  acted  on  this 
with  tilt;  firmness  which  he  had  shewn  on  other 
occuKJoiiii ;  but  in  his  principles  he  went  further. 
'I'liiiikiiiK  himself  assured  of  some  extraordinary 
Kitppoil,  Hiiitabic  bi  tlie  ojien  and  determined  de- 
tiaiici-  with  whinh  hi;  was  ri^solved  to  oppose  the 
liiwfiil  anlliorilv  of  his  KU]Mtrionrs,  and  to  exercise 
M  di'njK'li'k  (fiwer,  lie  no  longer  adhered  to  Mr. 
(Ii)iwi'II'h  distinction  of  the  orders,  which  had  a 
K-mleiicy  Vi  hiiiig  his  (fovernnient  into  disrepute. 
'riii4  dislim-lion  iillordcd  suflieient  latitude  to  dis- 
iilnrfhi-iice.  lint  here  he  dis<laincd  all  sorts  of 
■  iiloijiii  iind  iliNliiii-linns.  He  directly  set  up  an 
indi'|H'iirh-iil  lijfht  to  tulministt'r  the  government 
iK-iriidiii^,  to  fiiH  pIcaKun- ;  and  he  went  so  far  as 
IoImiIIhiii  lii<i  rhiijii  In  urt  in<h^]H>ndently  of  the 
roiul  (rl'diicclDrs  on  lltn  very  Klalute  which  com- 
iiiaiidi'd  hiN  ii\H'ii'u'itvv.  to  tliinii. 

I  !•'  di-i  lured  roiinrlly,  '■  that  he  shonld  not  yield 
"  to  (he  iiiiiliorily  of  llie  ciiiirt  of  diriTtnrs  in  any 
"  iiiNtiii)i-c  ill  which  it  should  n^'jiiire  his  concession 
"  of  iIk!  rights  wliii-h  he  held  niiih-r  un  act  of  par- 
"liitmi'iil,"  li  in  ino  rh-iir  to  stand  in  need  of 
pro'if,  thill  he  neither  did  nor  <'onld  hold  any  au- 
llioiily,  thai  w;ts  not  subject,  in  every  particle  of 
il,  and  in  <'vrry  iiiMtiincc  in  which  it  could  Ik;  ex- 
ercised, to  I  he  orders  of  the  (•(iiiit  of  directors. 

lie  lliirreliire  rcl'iisi!<l  lo  back  the  company's  or- 
iliTs  with  any  ntinisition  from  liImHclf  In  tlic  na- 
Uib,  hut  merely  snltered  lliem  to  lie  transmitted 
lo  hidi,  leaving  it  to  him  to  do  just  ns  he  thought 
proiier.     The  naboti,  who  calletl    Mr.   Hastings 


"  his  patron,  and  declared  he  would  never  do  anv 
"  thing  without  his  consent  and  approbation," 
perfectly  understood  this  kind  of  si^ificatioD.  For 
the  second  time,  the  nabob  recovered  from  his 
trance  of  pageantry  and  insignificancy,  and  collect- 
ed courage  enough  to  write  to  tbe  council  in  tbeu 
terms;  "  I  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Nizamut, 
"  (tbe  government,)  which  are  the  affairs  of  my 
"  own  family,  by  my  own  authority,  and  shall  u 
"  so ;  and  I  never  can,  on  any  account,  agree  to 
"  the  appointment  of  the  nabob  Mahomed  Rea 
"  Khan  to  the  Naib  Subafaship."  Here  was  a  se- 
cond independent  power  in  Bengal.  This  answcf 
from  that  power  proved  as  satisfactory  as  it  wu 
resolute.  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  oi- 
ders  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  Mahomed  Reu 
Khiin  found  their  protection  much  more  of  a  sha- 
dow, than  the  pageant  of  power  of  which  he 
asphrai  to  be  the  representative. 

This  act  of  disobedience  differs  from  the  otben 
in  one  particular,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  rather  aggravates  tlian  extenuates  the 
offence.  In  the  others,  Messre.  Hastings  and  Bsr- 
well  took  the  responsibility  on  tliemselves ;  hete 
they  held  up  the  pretext  of  the  country  govon- 
ment.  However,  they  obtained  thereby  one  of  tin 
objects,  which  they  appear  to  have  systematicaUy 
pursued.  As  they  had  m  the  other  instances  sben 
to  the  British  servants  of  the  company,  that  tla 
directors  were  not  able  to  protect  ttiem,  here  tk 
same  lesson  was  taught  to  tlie  natives.  Whilit 
the  matter  lay  between  the  native  power  and  tba 
servants,  the  former  was  considered  by  Mr.  Hut- 
ings  in  tbe  most  contemptible  light.  When  Ai 
({uestion  was  between  the  servants  and  tbe  coort 
of  directors,  the  native  power  was  asserted  to  be 
a  self-derived,  hereditary,  uncontroulable  aatho- 
rity,  and  encouraged  to  act  as  such. 

In  this  manner  tbe  authority  of  the  British  le- 
gislature was  at  that  time  treated  with  every  muk 
of  reprobation  and  contempt.  But  soon  after,  ■ 
most  unexpected  change  took  place,  by  which  dis 
persons,  in  whose  favour  the  court  of  directon 
iiad  in  vain  interposed,  obtained  specifick  object!, 
which  had  been  refused  to  them ;  things  wen, 
however,  so  well  contrived,  that  legal  authoiit^ 
was  nearly  as  much  affronted  by  tlie  apparent 
compliance  witli  their  orders,  as  by  the  real  resist- 
ance they  had  before  met  with.  After  long  and 
violent  controversies,  an  agreement  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis.  It  appears, 
that  Mr.  Hastings,  embarrassed  with  the  compli- 
cated wars  and  ruinous  e:ipenceB,  into  which  hit 
measures  had  brought  him,  began  to  think  ofpro- 
curing  peace  at  home.  Tbe  agreement  originated 
in  a  conversation,  held  on  Christmas-day  1779, 
between  Major  Scott,  then  aid-de-camp,  and  now 
agent,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Ducarrel,  a  gen- 
tleman high  in  the  company's  service  at  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Scott,  in  consequence  of  this  conversatioa, 
was  authorized  to  make  overtures  to  Mr.  Francis 
through  Mr,  Ducarrel ;  to  declare  Mr.  Hastings 
tired  of  controversy,  expressing  his  wish  to  have 
the  Mahratta  war  entirely  left  to  him  : — that  there 
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IVIT  (xrlain  points  he  cottlrl  not  jfire  up  ;  tliat  lie 
caalil  not  ffnr  nraaons  he  \hea  asoipied)  nt/intU 
la  (lie  nstoniLioti  of  Mr.  Fouke,  Mahoni«d  Ki-ia 
KUn,  and  Mr.  BrUtow;  that  A^  ha/i  not  thf 
rmaticti  ptrtoiutl  (Ajection  to  ihtm,  aiitt  would 
vilttogrly  provide  fur  (hem  in  any  otlii-r  lim-. 

M  r.  Fran4-is,  in  dils  URaty.  iiisinvd  nil  tliune  vt-ry 
peinti,  which  Mr.  H»*liiig«doi?larcdli«  could  ne\cr 
f)*c  up  :  aiul  ihut  his  (undittons  wcic  the  com- 
ptnj'«  onlrni;  tlml  i».  llic  rL-«lonilion  of  the  per- 
MM  whom  tlii-y  liwl  diT«ct«d  lo  bp  rpstorvd.  Ttie 
ftvMof  thb  Dc^ociatioa  WW,  tiiiit  >lj'.  Hasting  til 
ka^th  subroitlcd  to  Mr.  Frsnris,  niid  iliat  Mr. 
Ibrt*  and  Mahomed  Reza  Kh«n  were  reinstated 
I  k  tfarir  wtaationi. 

Toar  coinmittee  ah!«rve  on  thin  part  of  the 
on  of  Mr.  Masting,  dint  at  long  its  ihp 
>D  stood  ii)mn  his  obedience  to  hit  Inu-ful 
j  MCfioan,  m  long  be  contidered  the  rutoration 
\  flthne  perwjDSMagrossindi^nrty.thceiibmittiDg 
laiicfa  would  d«Mro;  all  hit  rn-iiit  »nd  inHuetire 
I  b  th»  counuy.  Bui  vht-n  it  wns  to  ircommodale 
[taiowil  occosioQsin  a  trculv  with  a  rdtow-serrnnl, 
[•I  Ane  difficullica  instantfy  lanisli :  aud  he  fiiidx 
|>Jlp0CM:Lly  consislFOl  with  his  dit^ity,  credit,  and 
IvBWM^,  to  do  for  Mr.  Francis  what  m  had  reruned 
[totWMrict  and  reiterated  injuncUonK of  tlie court 
~  directon.  Tranquillity  w»«,  however,  for  a 
restored  by  this  iii«asQre,  thoui^h  it  did  not 
[WMtnni-'  Ino^.  In  nhout  tlirMmutithvan  oc«<uion 
I, in  wliidi  Mr.  Fruncis  pive  some  opposl- 
\tam  nteaante  propOKi)  by  .Mi.  Hastings;  which 
^1  on  a  duel ;  upon  tho  mischiovous  effwta 
ti  vWli  your  cominittcc  hare  already  made  Llieir 
IthKnalions. 

Tkm  departure  of  Mr.  Fmnm  soon  afl4>r  Tor 
opened  a  ucw  scene,  and  guve  rise  (o  a 
fCTulution.  Ijest  tJie  ariarivriTieiit  with  the 
St*  of  the  company  shouUI  lmvt>  tli«  Icnct  ap- 
of  fwin^  mistaken  for  ohMlipncr  to  thp-ir 
'Hptnuur*,  Mr.  Ftanct*  wa«  little  more  than  n 
[amih  ^<K.  when  Mr.  powkc  was  again  ircullnl 
[b'lukrc*,  amd  Mr.  Rrittow  soon  afier  from 
t.  In  these  mejuum  Mr.  Hftctirt^  has  com- 
[  ihr  prinrii'lt:*  of  diaobcdicncc,  which  he  bad 
,  kII  U)c  caH^hilliettoHtatvd.  In  his  minute 
nltaiion  nn  thi«  rmill  liertrfersto  hif  former 
\au*  ;  and  he  add*,  that  he  ha«  "  a  iccertt  ino- 
"tim  ia  ihc  t>ccc3sity  of  removing  any  circuit)- 
.  which  may  contribute  to  lessen  hit  iti' 
'*0»f%rm  m  Ihceffectof  any  no;;^DCiBtions,  in  which 
'!•  nmy  be  engaf^l  in  the  prOKcution  of  iii-i  in- 
'lEBdca  visii  to  Lucknow."  He  here  revi-rU  lo 
aU  ple«  of  preserving  his  inlhience;  not  crm- 
iWfUi  tkii,  as  in  the  case  of  Mabomed  Rc:tn 
Is  be  bad  called  in  the  aid  of  the  nalmb  of 
be  bere  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  nnhohnf 
,  who,  on  reasons  eiactly  tallyin);  with  ihntkr- 
by  Mr.  Hasting*,  dwiret  that  Mr.  Itristow 
^  be  rvniovcd.  The  tnie  weight  of  ihrae 
ifcjwiMliuas  will  appear,  if  not  siiflicieiiily  appa- 
MM  txuta  the  known  situation  of  the  panics,  by 
AafaU^wmc  exlracl  of  a  letter  from  this  n»bob 
lf(Me  to  bis  a^nt  at  CaJciitla.  desiring  hiiii  to 


avquaint  Mr.  Hasting,  that  "  if  it  is  proiier  1 
"  will  write  to  the  king  [of  Great  Britain]  and 
"  the  vijier  (one  of  His  Majesty's  mintMcrt]  and 
"  the  chief  of  the  companT,  in  such  a  mannrr  as 
"  Af  sfiaU  direct,  and  in  the  words  thai  lie  thvtl 
•■  ordtr,  that  Mr.  Iiristow's*iewi»  may  be  ihwaned 
"  there."  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  entire  co^opcra- 
lion  of  liie  nabob  Asoph  ul  Uowlah  in  all  the  de- 
sli:-iix  of  Mr.  Haittings,  and  in  Lhwarlin^  Uic  views 
of  any  ))«T«oiis,  who  place  llieir  reliatice  on  tlie 
aiitl>orily  of  thin  kingdom. 

As  uviial,  tlie  court  of  directors  appear  in  their 
proper  order  in  the  procession.  After  this  third 
act  of  rlisobedienee  with  rctr^nl  to  the  same  per- 
Hun  and  th^  same  office,  and  after  calling  tba  pro- 
ccedin;.'«  unwananliible,  "  in  artitr  to  rinilicatc 
"  anil  vphofil  ikrir  own  authority,  and  thinking 
"  it  n  diHy  inenmbent  on  them  lo  maintaiu  the 
"  autkoriti/  of  the  c<furt  ofdirtelort,"  they  ngain 
order  Mr.  Urtslow  to  be  reinsuted,  ami  Mr.  Mid- 
dleion  tn  be  recalled :  in  this  circle  the  whole 
moves  with  j,Ti'«l  regularity. 

The  extraordinary  operations  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
ihatsoon  after  fbltnwcnin  every  department,  which 
was  the  subject  of  all  these  acts  of  disobedienep^ 
have  made  thctn  ap|>ca.r  in  a  light  peculiaHy  un- 
pTopiciouA  to  hi*  cdiise.  It  is  but  too  prohable 
from  his  own  aerounls,  that  he  meditated  soniR 
strong  measure,  both  at  Benares  and  at  Uude,  at 
the  very  lime  of  the  removal  of  those  offu-ers.  He 
decUres  lie  knew,  that  In*  roiKliirt  in  those  places 
was  such  as  ro  lie  very  open  to  malicious  repre- 
Mntations.  He  miixt  have  been  sfOiiible,  that  he 
wu  open  to  such  repreaenliitions  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  he  was  iliercfore  impelled  by  every  motive, 
which  ought  to  influence  a  man  of  i>en8L%  by  no 
means  (o  disturb  the  order  which  lie  had  btt 
cstahl  ished. 

Of  thii«.  however,  he  took  no  care  :  but  he  was 
not  so  innttenitve  lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  suf- 
fercr?,  either  Jn  point  of  honour  or  of  interest. 
This  WU3  most  stmngly  marked  in  the  ease  of  Mr. 
Fowke.  His  rrparation  to  that  gentleman,  in 
point  of  honour,  is  as  full  as  possible.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings "  declared,  that  he  approved  his  character 
"  and  liis  conduct  in  office,  and  believed,  tJiat  he 
"  might  dejtfnd  upon  his  exact  and  iiteml  obe- 
"  dirnte  and  ftUlity  ifi  the  execution  of  the  func- 
"  tions  annexed  lo  it."  Such  is  the  eharader  of 
the  man.  whom  Mr.  llailings  a  second  time  re- 
moved from  the  offiee,  to  which  he  told  the  court 
of  directors,  in  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  March  1780, 
lie  had  ap|)ninied  him  in  conformity  to  their  orders. 
Un  the  I'llli  of  January  1781,  he  aa;uin  finds  it  an 
indiipcnsuble  obltcation  in  him  to  exercise  powers 
"  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  his  government." 
On  this  principle  he  ehiimed  '*  the  ri;.;ht  of  oomi- 
"  natin^  the  a^ent  of  his  own  i-hoice  to  the  resi> 
*'  detiec  of  Benares;  that  it  ii  a  representative 
'■  !iiluu(ioii ;  tliats|ieaking  for  myself  n/oitf  It  mojf 
'■  be  tuffideut  to  say,  that  Mr.  Francis  Fowke  u 
"  not  my  agent ;  thai  I  cannot  ifiv*  him  my  eon- 
*' fdenre:  that,  while  he  eontiniic*  at  Benarea, 
"  lie  slands  as  a  screen  between  the  rajah  and 
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"  iJiis  government,  instead  of  an  instrument  of 
"  controul ;  that  the  rajah  bimulf,  and  every  chief 
"  in  Hindostan,  will  regard  it  as  tlie  pledge  and 
"  foundation  of  his  independence."  Here  Mr. 
Hastings  has  got  back  to  liis  old  principles,  where 
lie  takes  post  as  on  strong  ground.  This  he  de- 
clares "  to  be  his  objection  to  Mr.  Fowke,  and 
"  that  it  is  insuperable."  The  very  line  before  this 
parai^rap!)  he  writes  of  this  person,  to  whom'  he 
could  not  give  his  confidence,  that  "  he  believed 
"  he  miijht  depend  upon  hit  fidelity,  and  his  ex- 
*'  act  and  literal  obedience."  Mr.  Scott,  who  is 
authorized  to  defend  Mr.  Hastings,  supported  the 
same  principles  before  your  committee  by  a  com- 
parison, that  avowedly  reduces  the  court  of  direct- 
on  to  the  state  of  a  party  against  their  servants. 
He  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  "  it  would  be  just 
"  at  abturd  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  notni- 
"  nating  his  ambassadour  at  Benares,  as  it  would 
"  be  to  force  on  the  ministry  of  this  country  an 
"  ambassadour  from  the  opposition."  Such  b  the 
opinion  entertained  in  Bengal,  and  that  but  too 
effectually  realized,  of  the  relation  between  tlie 
principal  servants  of  the  company  and  the  court  of 
directors. 

So  far  the  reparation,  in  point  of  honour,  to  Mr. 
Fowke  was  complete.  The  reparation  in  point  of 
interest,  your  committee  do  not  find  to  have  been 
equally  satisfactory  :  but  they  do  find  it  to  be  of 
the  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous example.  Mr.  Fowke  had  been  deprived 
ofa  place  of  rank  and  honour ;  the  place  of  a  pub- 
lick  Vackeel,  or  representative.  The  recompense 
iirovided  for  him  is  a  succession  to  a  contract.  Mr. 
Ia«tin(;K  moved,  that  on  the  expiration  of  Colonel 
MitTffHt't  contract  he  should  be  appointed  agent 
tit  all  tlie  boats  employed  for  the  military  service 
of  that  iiHtabliHliment,  with  a  commission  of  fifteen 
j/nr  ctitt.  an  all  ditbursementt  in  that  office  ;  per- 
fiiltlintt  '^■''  Fowke,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  his 
till'/wuiir«;  of  11(1  hundred  pounds  a  month,  as  resi- 
driit,  until  thtt  expiration  of  the  contract,  and  for 
thii-'!  tnonlliH  after, 

Mr.  HiiNLirigs  is  himself  struck,  as  every  one 
IHUM  \n-,  willi  Ml  i!xtruonltnary  a  proceeding;  the 
piiii('i|tlif  u(  wliii-h  h<!  observes  "  is  liable  to  one 
"  iiiulfijul  'iliji;riion."     That  one  is  material  in- 

d 1;  fiiittii  (iiuii  liHiitt  laid  down  fortheexpence, 

ill  which  '111'  (H-r -!-<'» tu^ii  is  to  arise,  it  is  the  direct 
iiili-ii-Ki   III'  ihi-  |icrH»u  empliiyed  to  make  his  de- 

tiiiilmi'iiL  SID  njH-tiHivc.  UM  |K)ssible.  To  this  Mr. 
IhsiIukm  iiii*wi'rs,  that  "  lie  is  convinced  by  expe- 
"  rii!iii-ii  It  will  l)i<  iMtiK-r  [lerformcd ;"  and  yet, 
hi!  itiiiiirdiiilrly  iiDit  stibjuitiH,  "  this  defect  can 
"  unlij  Im!  ciirrccli-d  by  the  probity  of  the  person 
"  iiitniMii-d  Willi  Ml  tiii]iortiiiit  a  charge  ;  and  I  am 
"  williiii;  to  liiivi!  il  iiiidi'mtiiod  as  a  proof  of  Me 
"  ininfiilirnrK  I  rrpim-  in  Mr,  I'owke,  that  I  have 
"  pr(i|ioMi-(l  hJN  iipjHiiurmtiiit,  in  op]M>sition  to  a 
"  t/rnrrtil  prtHcipli:,  to  a  Irimt  so  cc instituted." 

Ill  till'  lK-trinniii|r  of  this  very  minute  of  consul- 
tation, Mr.  IluNlinKit  removes  Mr.  Fowke  from  the 
n'.Hidi-iii-)f  (»f  IteiiurcN,  Ixx'uuse  "  he  cannot  give 
"  him  his  confidence  /'  and  yet,  before  the  pen  is 


out  of  his  hand,  be  violate*  one  of  the  aouDdeit 
general  principles  in  the  whole  lystem  of  dealisg, 
in  order  to  give  a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  k- 
poses  in  that  gentleman.  This  apparent  gna 
contradiction  is  to  be  reconciled  but  by  one  way; 
which  is,  that  confidence  with  Mr,  Hastings  coots 
and  goes  with  his  opposition  to  legal  autbori^. 
Where  that  authority  recommends  any  pnsoa, 
hu  confidence  in  him  vanishes ;  but,  to  shew  dM 
it  is  the  authority  and  not  the  person  he  oppasH, 
when  that  ia  outof  sight,  there  ia  no  rule  ao  sacred, 
which  is  not  to  be  violated  to  manifest  hit  reil 
esteem  and  perfect  trust  in  the  person  whom  k 
has  rejected.     However,  by  overturning  genent 

f)rinciples  to  compliment  Mr.  Fowke's  integri^, 
le  does  all  in  his  power  to  corrupt  it ;  at  the  sane 
time  he  establishes  an  example,  that  must  oAm 
subject  all  future  dealings  to  the  awne  ponidcM 
clause,  or  which,  being  omitted,  must  become  a 
strong  implied  charge  on  the  integrity  of  thnt, 
who  shall  hereafter  be  excluded  from  a  tmst  M 
constituted. 

It  is  not  foreign  to  the  object  of  your  commitM 
in  this  part  of  their  observations,  which  relatato 
the  obedience  to  orders,  to  remark  upon  the  no- 
ner,  in  which  the  orders  of  the  court  of  director 
with  regard  to  this  kind  of  dealing  in  coatnc^ 
are  observed.  These  orders  relate  to  contnetti 
and  they  contain  two  standing  regulations. 

1st,  That  all  contracts  shall  be  publickly  adw- 
tised,  and  that  the  most  reasonable  proposals  ibd 
be  accepted. 

2dly.  That  two  contracts,  those  of  proviMi 
and  for  carriage  bullocks,  ^all  be  only  annual. 

These  orders  are  undoubtedly  some  cOTrecOMf 
to  the  abuses,  which  may  arise  m  this  very  critkll 
article  of  publick  dealing.  But  the  house  «S 
remark,  that  if  the  business  usually  carried  on  If 
contracts  can  be  converted  at  pleasure  into  am- 
cies,  like  that  of  Mr.  Fowke,  all  these  regulstiM 
perish  of  course ;  and  there  is  no  direction  wkslw- 
ever  for  restraining  the  most  prodigal  and  comft 
bai^ains  for  the  publick. 

Your  committee  have  enquired  into  the  obsaf- 
ance  of  tliese   necessary   regulations ;    and  tilj 
find,  that  they  have,  like  the  rest,  been  entirelycai- ! 
temned,  ana   contemned    with   entire  impunitf.  | 
After  the  period  of  Colonel  Monson'sdeath,andlv.'i 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Harwell  obtained  the  lead  in  thi ' 
council,  the  contracts  were  disposed  of  without  il  \ 
all  advertising  for  proposals.    Those  in  1777  woe  ' 
given  for  three  years ;  and  the  gentlemen  in  qoo- 
tion  growing,  by  habit  and  encouragement,  into 
more  boldness,  in  1 779  the  contracts  were  dispoiii 
of  for  five  years ;  and  this  they  did  at  the  eve  of 
the  expiration  of  their  own  appointment  to  the  go- 
vernment.  This  encrease  in  the  length  of  the  coih 
tracts,  though  contrary  to  orders,  might  have  ad- 
mitted some  excuse,  if  it  had  been  made,  even  ii 
appearance,  the  means  of  lessening  the  expeao. 
But  the  advantages  allowed  to  the  contractors,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished,  were  enlarged,  and  is 
a  manner  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  ea- 
largement  of  terms.     Of  tliis  abuse  and  contempt 
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I  m  judgment  mvj  be  fonucil  by  tlic  sin- 
net  Cor  supplying  t]ic  urmy  wiOi  draught 
tisge  tHiltocks.  As  it  stoutl  at  ttir  ex- 
kof  titc  contract  in  1779,  iho  expenco  of 
Tice  was  about  one  lbouEan<l  tliicc  Iiud- 
luids  a  mootli.       By  the  new  contract, 

riy  in  September  of  that  year,  the  aer- 
niMd  to  llic  «nonnous  ftum  of  near  hik 
i  pounds  a  mcrniti.  The  monthly  encr«a«c: 
f,  bein^  four  ilionnand  spven  hundred 
it  constttule*  a  torn!  cncreaKe  of  ctiarircji  for 
ipBDV,  in  tbc  Ctc  yeart  of  liui  contracl.  of 
K  sum  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
il  poands.  Now,  tu  tlie  former  euntract 
lioul  doubt,  sufficiently  advantni^oiis,  a 
li  may  be  formed  of  ttic  cxtravngancc  of 
tnL  "rbe  terms,  indeed,  pass  the  bounds 
nee  for  negligence  and  ignorance  of 


•K  of  Mr.  Bcllis'a  contract  for  supplying 
ns  to  tlie  fort  is  of  thn  same  description; 
liat  exceedinsily  (increases  the  Kiispicion 
this  profusion  in  contracts,  msde  in  direct 
kof  ordent,  i»,  ihut  tliey  ara  always  found 
Ko  in  farour  of  persons  closely  connected 
[  TlastintrK  in  his  family,  or  tren  in  bis 

iriuciplcs,  upon  which  Mr.  Hostint^s  and 
well  justify  litis  disobedience,  if  adniicted, 
the  company's  govcrmment,  so  lar  as  it 
the  (tiprctnc council,  toa  mere  patronage; 
«  power  of  nominatins  persons  to.  or  re- 
them  from,  an  authority,  which  is  not  only 
It  with  regard  to  those,  who  are  subordinati* 
Lin  all  its  acts,  entirely  independent  of  tlic 
ptf,  which  is  nominnlly  siiiirriour.  These 
feiples  directly  leading  to  the  deJitniclion 
oanpany't  govcniment.  A  correspondent 
established,  (as  in  this  case  of  con- 
othrra  it  has  been,}  the  means  are 
effectual  ins;  thit  purjtose:  for  the 
periour,  ili«  cooipnny,  havinp  no  power 
or  (v  support  tlicir  ottn  nppointmcnla, 
those  whom  tlicy  wish  to  remove, 
1  tlic  contract!  from  bcinp  made  use 
their  intercut,  all  tiic  Engliah  in  Beu^'^l 
irally  look  to  tlie  nest  in  authority :  thev 
<d  upon,  follow,  and  altach  themselves 
olelj.  And  thus  n  party  mav  be  formed 
Ic  system  of  civil  and  mi1ilarvst;rrants, 
'port  of  the  subordinate  and  defiance  of 

power, 
immittee  beinr  led  to  attend  to  the 
contracts,  whicli  are  fiiven  u|xin  prin- 
&1  lo  the  s I) bordi nation  of  the  service,  and 
9t  irf  (wderi,  revert  tn  the  disoliediencc  of 
tee  CMC  of  Mahomed  Rexa  Khan. 
bwaction  is  of  a  piece  with  those  Iliat 
K  OnthefiibofJ.ily  1781  Mr.  Hast- 
Minoed  lo  the  Iwnrd  ihirnrrii-ii!  nfa  mn- 
introduced  a  n^uitition  from  Ihe  yoiinf; 
barck  ul  DonU,  "  that  he  mipht  be 
■d  tntlispotc  of  his  ottm  slipcn't,  nitftmit 
<iU  tn  dfjimd  an  the  unit  ofaitother." 


In  favour  of  tbis  re4)uis!tion  Mr.  HastinE^  ur^d 
rarioijs  art^mcnts ; — that  tlie  nabob  could  no 
lunger  be  deemed  a  minor : — thjt  be  was  iwenly- 
siic  years  of  age,  ai)d  foliier  of  many  children  ; — 
tliDt  bis  underalandin;^  wa.s  much  improved  tjf  Utlc 
by  an  attention  to  Iiis  education  ; — llmt  these  cir- 
cumstances gave  iiimaclaim  to  the  uncoutroulcd 
exercise  of  domCiltck  autbuiity  ;  and  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  siippoaed,  that  be  would  pay  u  ^eolcr 
regard  to  a  juxl  economy  in  his  own  family  than 
had  been  olwcned  by  tJioie  who  were  aliens  toil. 
For  theitc  reason*  Mr,  Hastings  recommended  to 
tJie  board,  that  Mahomed  Keia  Kliun  slioald  be 
immediately  divestwl  of  the  office  of  siip;;rintend- 
ant  of  the  nabob's  houscljold,  and  thai  the  nabob 
Mobarrk  vl  Dowla  tkould  bt  intrusfed  with  the 
exclusive  and  entire  receipts  and  ditbunententt  of 
hittdpend,  and  the  Kiicontrouied  mantiffemenl  and 
rrr/tilation  fl/'ftii  AowMAo/d.— Thus  far  your  com- 
miitee  arc  of  opinion,  that  die  ronctu.-^ioii  corre- 
sponds witli  the  prcmiiies;  fur,  supposing;  the  fnct 
to  be  ealahliUied,  or  admitted,  tl>3t  die  nabob,  in 
pointof  age,  capacity,  and  judgment,  was  (lualificd 
lo  act  lor  liimscir,  it  seems  rensoniible,  that  the 
maimirenicnt  of  liindonietiiick  affjiin  shuidd  not  be 
withheld  from  him.  On  thia  part  of  tljc  proceed- 
ing your  committee  will  only  ohser^'e,  tbat  if  it 
weru  strictly  true,  that  the  nabob's  undunrtanding 
had  been  miicb  improved  of  lalf  by  an  attention 
to  Ilia  education,  (which  seems  nn  extraordinary 
way  of  describing  the  <joa)ificniit>nB  of  ft  man  of 
six- and -twenty,  tlic  father  of  many  children.)  the 
merit  of  such  improvement  must  be  attributed  to 
Mahomed  Heza  Khan,  who  was  the  only  person 
of  rank  and  character  connecteil  with  him,  or  n-tio 
roiild  be  supjioscd  to  have  any  irflucncc  over  him. 
Mr.  Hastings  himself  reproaches  the  nabob  with 
raitinq  mean  men  to  be  hit  companions :  and  tells 
him  plainly,  thai  some  persons,  iolh  of  bud  cha- 
racter and  hrise  origin,  had  fuuiid  the  meant  of 
inxiiitiitlinrj  tkfmjteivrK  inln  hit  eomjtaiirj  antt  eon- 
»lant  ffUowf/iip. — In  such  iociety  it  is  not  likely, 
lliut  citlier  the  niibob's  morals  or  his  undenttand- 
ini;  could  have  been  much  improred;  nor  conid  it 
!«■  deemed  prudent  to  leave  bim  without  any 
check  upon  his  conduct.— Mr.  Hastinn*"*  opinion 
nn  this  point  may  be  collected  from  what  he  did, 
but  by  no  means  from  what  he  said,  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  house  will  naturally  expect  lo  find,  thai  the 
nabob's  request  was  grnntcd,  and  tlint  tlic  resolu- 
tion of  tlie  board  was  conformable  to  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  recommendation.  Yet  tJie  fart  is 
directly  the  reverse.  Mr.  HtKtings,  after  advising, 
thai  the  tiaboli  should  he  intrusted  with  the  exclu- 
sivr  and  unfine  receipts  and  dtsbursemeHtt  of  hit 
stipend,  immediately  corrects  that  advice,  beini/ 
aware,  that  59  svddKn  and  unlimited  a  dispotal  of 
a  lartfc  rrvenue  tnirjht  at  first rnctiuraije  a  spirit  of 
dissipation  in  Ihe.  nabob:  and  reserves  lo  himtelf 
ft  power  of  emablisliing,  with  the  nabob's  eonseni, 
surh  a  plan  for  tlic  regulation  and  e()ttul  di.tlribu- 
tion  of  tuc  nabob's  expences.  as  should  lie  adapted 
to  Ihe  dissimilar  appvarances  of  prettrring  his 
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itttereiU  and  hit  independence  at  Ike  same  time. 
On  the  same  complicated  principles  the  subse- 
ijut'tit  resolution  of  the  board  professes  to  allow  the 
rialjob  the  innnagcmcnt  of  his  stipend  and  ex- 
w:mx» ;  with  «n  hope,  however,  (which,  consider- 
inir  tlie  relative  situation  of  the  parlies,  could  be 
iKflhini;  leia  than  an  injunction,)  that  he  would 
Mubriiit  t»  such  a  plan  as  should  be  agreed  on 
hetvmen  Aim  and  the  go vernour- general. 

The  drill  of  these  contradictions  is  sufficiently 
apf/drent.  Mahomed  Reza  KhSn  was  to  be  divested 
of  Ills  office  at  all  events,  and  tlie  management  of 
ihf:  nabob's  stipend  committed  to  otlier  hands. 
To  air(;'jivr>li'>h  the  first,  the  nabob  is  said  to  be 
"  now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  a  inan  may 
"  \m:  supposed  capable,  if  ever,  of  managing  his 
"  own  concerns."  When  this  principle  has  an- 
HwcrMj  the  momentary  purpose  for  which  it  was 
pr'xJuccI,  we  find  it  immediately  discarded,  and 
Mil  opfKMitc  resolution  formed  on  an  opposite  prin- 
ciph:,  viz.  that  he  sliall  not  have  the  management 
of  his  own  ronccms  in  consideration  of  hit  want 
iif  experience. 

Mr.  Hastings,  on  his  arrival  at  Moorshedabad, 
gives  Mr.  Wheler  an  account  of  his  interview  witli 
the  iialMb,  and  of  the  nabob's  implicit  submission 
t/i  hii*  advice.  The  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  object 
of  the  whole  operation  appears  from  the  result  of 
it.  Sir  John  D'Oyly,  n  gentleman  in  whom  Mr. 
Ilastiogit  placeN  particular  confidence,  succeeds  to 
the  olfice  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and  to  the 
same  trontroiil  over  the  nabob's  expences.  Into  the 
liandii  of  thin  giaitleman  the  nabob's  stipend  was  to 
Im  immi-iUatnly  ptiid,  at  every  intermediate  ckan- 
jii'i  wimht  III:  an  unawiidable  cause  of  delay  ;  and 
to  Au  iidvlcd  the  naimb  was  required  to  give  the 
miinr;  attention  an  if  it  were  given  by  Mr.  Hastings 
hiiiJK<;ir,  Oner  of  the  conditions  prescribed  to  the 
iialfjlt  will,  tliitt  he  should  admit  no  Englishman  ; 
to  liiH  pi'Hi'itre  without  previously  consulting  Sir 
John  U'Oyly  ;  aitd  he  must  forbid  any  person  of 
that  nrtti/m  to  be  intriiilrd  without  his  introduc- 
tion. On  tlx-Ni'  arfaiii^i-ments  it  need  only  be 
olwrvd,  that  a  iiiL-aNiirc,  which  sets  out  with 
|iioli'imirjg  lr>  relieve  the  nnlxib  from  a  state  of  per- 
jiiliiiil  piipiliiiji:,  concludes  with  delivering  not 
only  iii«  fortiiiie  lint  Iuh  {Htrson  to  tlie  custody  of 
a  piiiliriihir  frieii'I  of  Mr.  FlaMttngS. 

'Mic  iiiittMirLions  given  to  the  nabob  contain 
ollii'i  ji:iiiHii|;eH,  that  merit  attention.  In  one  place 
Ml.  Iliimiii^ii  ti'lU  him,  "  you  have  oflcretl  to  give 
"  lip  thi-  Niiin  of  four  lai'ksof  rupees  to  be  allowed 
"  tin-  fiie  OKI-  oClhe  remainder;  but  tliis  we  have 
"  K'I'iiM-d."  til  another  he  says,  that  "  as  many 
"  mnlltrt  wHliitrnr,  which  cannot  be  So  easily  ex- 
"  filiiiiiril  by  Ir/trr  us  by  r/int'rrsntion,l<lcs,ue,  that 
"  ¥""  will,  lilt  mieli  oceaHioiiN,  give  your  orders  to 
"  Km  .IkIiii  It'Oyly  ri'HjK-cliiig  such  [M)ints  as  you 
"  oiiiy  de»ire  to  Imve  iiiipiirte<l  to  me."  The  offer 
iillodi'd  to  III  the  fimt  |iiiiiHage  does  not  appear  in 
■  ill'  iiiitHttrH  leireiH,  iherefore  must  have  been  in 
roiiveraiitioi),  and  dt'eliiied  by  Mr.  Ilnstings  with- 
out riiiwuliiiiK  hia  eolleiiKue.  A  refusal  of  it  might 
have  Ihvii  pKijH'i ;   hut  it  Niip]XMCS  B  degree  of  in- 


capacity in  the  nabob  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
principles,  on  which  Mahomed  Reza  Kfain  wu 
removed  from  the  man^^meut  of  hii  affain. 

Of  the  matters  alluded  to  ia  the  second,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  to  eatily  explaiiud 
by  letters  at  in  conversation,  no  explanation  a 
given.  Your  committee  will  therefore  leave  tbem, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  has  done,  to  the  opinion  of  Ibe 
house. 

As  soon  as  the  nabob's  requisition  was  comma- 
nicRted  to  the  board,  it  was  moved,  and  resolved, 
that  Mahomed  Reza  Khfio  should  be  divested  of 
his  office;  and  the  house  have  seen  in  what  mannct 
it  was  disposed  of.     The  nabob  had  stated  varicHii 
complaints  against  him  :— that  he  had  riinmiMcd 
the  old  established  servants  of  the  Nizamut,  and 
filled  their  places  with  his  own  dependants : — Uiit 
he  had  regularly  received  the  stipend  of  the  Nia- 
mtit  from  the  company,  yet  had  kept  the  nabob  ' 
involved  in  debt  and  distress,  and  exposed  to  Ac 
clamours  of  his  creditors  ;  and  sometimes  even  ■ 
want  of  a  dioner.     All  these  complaints  were  ic- 
corded  at  large  in  the  proceedings  of  the  couocii 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  were  ever  coiddb- 
nicated  to  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  or  that  he  wh 
ever  called  upon,  in  any  shape,  to  answer  thai. 
This  circumstance  inclines  your  committee  to  b^ 
lieve,  that  all  of  these  charges  were  groundlcM; 
especially  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  proceed- 
ings, that  the  chief  of  them  wei'e  not  well  founded. 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wheler,  urgll 
tlie  necessity  of  the  monthly  payment  of  tjie  na- 
bob's stipend  being  regularly  made;  and  sayi,  tint 
to  relieve  the  nabob's  present  wants,  he  had  di- 
rected the  resident  to  raise  an  immediate  supply  si  ' 
the  credit  of  the  company,  to  be  repaid  from  tba 
first  receipts.     From  hence  your  committee  con- 
clude, that  the  monthly  payments  had  not  bes 
regularly  made;  and  that  whatever  distresses tk 
nabob  might  have  suffered  must  have  been  o«ii| 
to   the  govemour-general    and   council,   not  to 
Mahomed  Reza  Klian  ;  who,  for  aught  that  sp> 
pears  to  the  contrary,  paid  away  tlie  stipend  » 
fast  as  he  received  it.     Had  it  been  otberwise,tfatf 
is,  if  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  had  reserved  a  balsscs  ': 
of  the  nabob's  money  in  his  hands,  he  should, ud  -: 
undoubtedly  he  would,  have  been  called  upon  to  ic: 
pay  it  in ;  and  then  there  would  have  been  u  '.r" 
necessity  for  raising  an  immediate  supply  by  other 
means. 

The  transaction,  on  the  whole,  speaks  very  suffi- 
ciently for  itself.     It  is  a  gross  instance  of  repeated    ' 
disobedience  (o  repeated  orders ;  and  it  is  rendend  '*■ 
particularly  offensive  to  the  authority  of  the  cout   ^ 
of  directors  by  the  frivolous  and  contradidoq  '^ 
reasons  assigned  for  it.     But,  whether  the  n^tobi  "' 
requisition  was  reasonable  or  not,  the  goTe^lOU^    < 
general  and  council  were  precluded  W  a  speciil    s 
instruction  from  complying  with  it.     'The  diiect- 
ors,  in  their  letter  of  the  14th  of  February  1779,    r 
declare,  that  a  resolution  of  council,  (taken  by    ' 
Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler,  in  the  absence  «     •= 
Mr.  Darweli,)  viz.  "  that  tlie  nabob's  letter  shoaU 
"  be  rcfereed  to  Mem  for  their  decision ;  and  tint 
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no  re*oIuti(Ki  AaalA  be  taken  in  Bengal  on  liia 
Te«lunitions,  withouL  their  special  orders  and  in- 
"  •iniclioHS,"  was  vef*  proper.  Tliev  pnidenlly 
nserved  ta  llinnMlvcttM  rifj^t  of  decicjiii^  on  such 

B"  >ns ;  but  tli«y  reserved  it  to  no  purpose.  In 
nd  ihi-  autliutity  i»  purely  rormnl.  In  Ben- 
e  power  iit  positive  and  real.  When  tliey 
their  opposition  servea  only  to  degrade  the 
kittliority  that  ought  to  predominate,  aud  to  exalt 
Uw  powirr  that  ought  to  be  dependent. 

Since  tlx*  clotiiij^  of  thu  above  report  intiny  mv- 
lerial  papm  have  arrived  ftom  Indin,  an4  linvc 
been  laid  before  your  committee :  that,  which 
llWT  think  it  most  immGdinlely  ncce»iiry  to  annex 
B  Uie  Appendix  to  ihie  nsport.  is  the  reioliilion  of 
Im  council -eenera I  to  allow  to  the  rnembrrs  of 
tbe  board  of  trade,  rcEidcnt  in  Calcutta,  a  cburgc 
of  five  per  eent.  on  the  flale  in  Eni^land  of  the  in- 
vaUtn«nt  foraieil  upon  Iheir  second  plan,  namely, 
fkat  plan  which  had  been  communicated  to  Lord 
aev.  The  inreUmcnt  on  this  plan  is  iLatcd 
be  rai^d   from   f .  8O0,U00  to   £.  1, 000,000 

It  it  on  all  account*  a  wry  memorable  transac- 


tion, and  tends  to  brine  <>»  *  hoary  burthen,  ope- 
rating in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  laid  by  their  own 
authority  on  the  aiorxlsof  their  masters  in  England. 
If  such  a  fonipeiisntion  to  the  board  of  trade  was 
riece*»acy  on  account  of  their  enKHgetnenl  to  take 
no  flintier  (llint  is  to  say,  no  unlaw t'ur>cutQ]iinient, 
it  implies,  that  the  practice  of  making  ntjch  un- 
lawful emolument  had  formerly  existed  ;  and  your 
committee  think  it  very  extraordinary,  Uiut  iIk 
lint  notice  tlie  company  had  received  of  such  a 
|iiiictice  should  be.  in  taxing  iheni  for  a  coiiipen- 
aatinn  for  a  partial  abolition  of  it,  tecurod  on  the 
parolu  of  honour  of  tho»e  very  peraons,  who  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  t:uilty  of  tliii  unjusliliabte 
conduct.  Your  comniiite*  con»id«T  this  enpige. 
mcnt,  if  kept,  na  only  tt  nnrtinl  abolition  of  iho 
implied  corrupt  practice,  becauic  no  part  of  the 
compensation  is  E;ircn  tolhemcmbcraof  the  board 
of  li-mde.  vha  rL-side  at  the  iteveral  factories,  though 
their  means  of  abuse  are  without  all  compaiisou 
greater;  and  if  tlic  cotiuplion  was  supjiosed  so 
extensive  as  to  be  bought  off  at  that  price  where 
the  means  were  fewer,  the  house  will  judge  how 
far  the  tax  has  purchased  olf  the  evil. 
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fvon  the  Selcct  CoHsnnTT-  appointed  (O  take  into  eonsideration  the  state  of  the  Administration  of 
Jsabcc  in  the  provinces  of  Bcn^nl.  Bahnr.  and  Oiiua,  and  to  reiwK  the  snine,  as  it  shall  appear  (o 
tben,  to  the  houte  ;  with  their  observaiions  tluueupon  ;  and  who  u'cre  intlructcd  to  consider  how 
the  British  Ponessions  in  the  FjjsI  Indies  may  hi?  tiehl  :ind  Koterned  with  the  grcateitt  «;ciiriiy  and 
ad*«t)Uge  to  this  Country :  and  by  what  rowans  the  happiness  of  Uie  Native  Inhabitants  may  be 
bat  promoted.— (1783.) 


YuTiK  committee,  in  the  course  of  their  enquiry 
the  obedience  yielded  by  the  company's  scr- 
vaala  to  thft  otdets  of  the  court  of  directors,  (the 
iBlhocity  oC  which  orders  had  been  strenii^hcDcd 
ill*  re|piUtin{  act  of  1770.)  could  not  overlook 
of  the  most  e«senti3l  objecu  of  that  act,  and 
If  tlM*e  orders,  namely,  the  taking  of  giftt  and 
U.  These  pretended  free  gifW  from  the 
to  the  company's  servants  in  power  had 
bren  authorized  by  law  ;  they  arc  contrary 
la  tW  coTcaanU  formerly  entered  into  by  the  pre- 
■aWat  and  council  -.  ibey  are  strictly  forbidden  by 
iheact  of  parliament:  and  fot  bidden  u]tan  grounds 
of  ifae  moat  •nbstantial  policy. 


Before  tljc  regulating  act  of  1773.  die  allow- 
ances made  by  the  company  to  the  presidents  of 
Bengal  were  abundantly  siillicient  to  i^uaranty 
them  a^inst  any  thin;;  like  a  necessity  for  Kpving 
in  to  that  pernicious  practice.  Tlie  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  appointed  a  govemour-geneml  in  the 
filace  of  a  president,  as  it  wan  extremely  partieu- 
ar  i»  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  those  presents, 
so  it  wiiK  eiiually  careful  io  making  an  ample  pro- 
vision  for  supporting  the  difrniiy  of  the  ofitee,  tn 
order  to  remove  all  excuse  for  a  corrupt  encrcase 
of  ilD  emoluments. 

Although  evidence  on  record,  as  well  as  verbal 
testimony,  has  appcarc<l  before  your  committee  of 
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rupees  at  that  time  was  sot  true ;  or,  that  the 
treasurer  may  receive  great  sums  in  deposit  i 
out  entering  them  in  the  company's  treasury 
counts ;  or  that  the  treasury-books  tliemselre 
records  not  to  be  depended  on ;  or,  lastly, 
faithful  copies  of  these  books  of  accounts  arc 
transmitted  to  Europe.  The  defect  of  an  ei 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Hastings's  declaratio 
council,  can  be  attributed  only  to  one  ofthese 
causes  ;  of  which  the  want  of  foundation  in  hu 
corded  assertion,  though  very  blamable,  is 
least  alanning. 

On  the  29th  of  November  follow-  viiie  Am 
ing,  Mr.  Hastings  communicated  to  di^B-iS 
the  court  of  directors  some  sort  of  notice  of 
transaction.  In  his  letter  of  that  date  he  vai 
in  no  small  degree,  the  aspect  under  which 
business  appeared  in  his  minute  of  consultatioi 
the  26th  of  June.  In  his  letter  he  says  to 
directors,  "  the  subject  is  now  become  obsole 
"  the  fair  hopes,  which  I  had  built  upon  the  p 
"  secution  of  the  Mahratta  war,  have  been  bla 
"  ed  by  the  dreadful  calamities  which  have  I 
"  fallen  your  presidency  of  Fort  Saint  Geor^ 
"  and  changed  the  object  of  our  pursuit  from  I 
"  aygrandizement  of  your  power  to  its  presen 
"  tion."  After  thus  confessing,  or  rather  boastri 
of  his  motives  to  the  Mahratta  war,  he  procceti 
"  my  present  reason  for  reverting  to  my  own  co 
"  duct  on  the  occasion,  which  I  have  mentionol 
(namely,  his  offering  a  sum  of  money  for  the  coi 
pany's  service,)  "  is  to  obviate  the  false  conel 
"  tioas,  or  purposed  misrepresentationa,  whi 
"  may  be  made  of  it,  either  as  an  artifice  of  oite 
"  tation,  or  the  effect  of  corrupt  influence,  t 
"  assuring  you,  that  the  money.  Ay  wkatev 
"  means  it  came  into  my  possession,  was  not  s 
"  own  ,-  that  1  had  myself  no  right  to  it,  n 
"  would  or  could  have  received  it  but  for  the  o 
"  casion,  which  prompted  me  to  avail  myulf  > 
"  the  accidental  means,  which  were  at  that  ti 
"  slant  afforded  me,  of  accepting  and  convertii 
"  it  to  the  property  and  use  of  the  compav 
"  and  with  this  brief  apology  1  shall  dismiss  d 
*'  subject." 

The  apology  is  brief  indeed,  considering  tl 
nature  of  the  transaction  ;  and,  what  is  more  m 
terial  than  its  length  or  its  shortness,  it  is  in  i 
points  unsatisfactory.  The  matter  becomes, 
possible,  more  obscure  by  his  explanation.  He 
was  money  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  which,  a 
cording  to  his  own  judgment,  he  had  no  right 
receive  ;  it  was  money,  which  "  (but  for  the  oc« 
"  sion  that  prompted  him)  he  could  not  ha 
"  accepted ;"  it  was  money  which  came  into  h 
and  from  his  into  the  company's,  hands,  by  wa 
and  means  undescribed,  and  from  persons  a 
named ;  yet,  though  apprehensive  of  false  concI 
sinnit,  and  purposed  misrepresentations,  be  gii 
his  employers  no  insight  whatsoever  into  a  matti 
which  of  ail  others  stood  in  the  greatest  need  ol 
full  and  clear  elucidation. 

Although  he  chooses  to  omit  this  essential  poiii 
he  expresses  the  most  anxious  solicitude  to  cle 
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of  ibe  chaigei,  tliat  mi|;)it  be  made  against 
of  Uio  arlificM  orosimilation,  and  or  corrupt 
ucnc«.  To  discover,  ir  possible,  Uie  graunii 
apprcliendinK  such  imimtatioiii*,  yoi»'  cnin- 
Uee  advened  lo  ifae  circumManct'A  in  ivlijch 
Btood  at  lite  time: — tliey  ffliin<l,  that  (lu« 
Ler  wu  dispttdied  about  the  time  iIjmI  Mi. 
Wicis  took  bta  puuge  for  Knglund  :  his  H^ar  of 
veprvAcntaiton  may  therefore  alhid>P  lu  soide'- 
If  which  pMied  in  convcnaiion  between  hitn 
d  that  gctitlcmnn  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made. 
It  vrsA  not  easy,  on  the  iiiL-ie  fuce  of  hit  olfi'i, 
pre  an  ill  turn  lu  it.  The  act,  as  it  aiandi  on 
minute,  is  not  only  diAtnIcre»ted.  but  generous, 
I  publick-Hpiiited.  If  Mr.  llaHting^  appre- 
nded  DiuvrepreKiitatiaa  from  Mr.  Francis,  ur 
any  otber  pentoii,  yowr  commtUr*  conceive, 
I  be  did  not  employ  proper  menns  for  clcfeal- 
the  ill  dewgns  of  hia  adTeraiiries.  On  the 
\tnty.  the  course  he  has  inken  in  liia  letter  to 
eeun  of  director*  it  caicuUted  to  excile  doubu 
I  MBpidoDt  iit  minds  the  most  fai^ourahly  lUn- 
aA  to  htm.  Sumc  degree  of  ostent;itian  in  not 
bonely  bbmabie  m  a  time  when  a  man  ad- 
largely  from  his  private  fortune  towards 
pgblick  service.  It  is  humnn  infirmity  at  the 
and  only  delracta  something  from  the  lustre 
■n  action  in  iuelf  meritorioua.  The  kiiu)  of 
■oUtun,  irbicli  i«  criminal,  and  criminal  only 
:  it  is  fraudulent,  is  where  a  person  make* 
of  ^vitig  when  in  reality  he  cloea  not  ^ive. 
impotilion  ij  eriminal  more  or  leM  according 
llw  circunutooces.  Dal  irUie  money  received 
Ibnucli  rach  a  pretended  gid  is  taken  fVom  any 
^H  penon.  without  right  to  take  it,  n  new  guilt, 
jpiill  of  a  mnch  worM  quality  and  dcacrio- 
I  it  incurred.  The  govern our-gcncral,  in 
r  to  keep  cl«str  of  (xten ration,  on  the  29th 
orember  17S0  deelattt*,  that  lh«  sum  of  mo- 
which  he  offered  on  the  26th  of  the  pre- 
■C  JoDc  as  his  own,  was  not  his  own,  and 
t  m  had  no  riglit  to  it.  Clearing  himsr^lf  of 
atv,  Im-  eontricts  himself  of  deceit,  and  of  in- 
tirc. 

Tic  oOiL-r  object  of  this  brief  apology  was  to 
f  himself  of  cormpt  injlitence.  Of  all  OKlo.ntn- 
beOunds  completely  acquitted  in  thi^mnnth  of 
*nnbt-r,  bowevtrr  he  roifht  havr  been  fiinlly  in 
■■pectin  tlw  month  of  Jnne;  but,  with  regard 
olbcTpartoftheapprelicndnlHmri^^,  namely, 
rmpt  ijt^MeHet,ht  give*  noaatisfactorTsahitioii 
gnrnt  sum  of  money"  not  his  own,  " — money 
vhicfa  •*  be  had  no  right  " — money,  which  came 
bia  po»cs8K>n  "  by  whatever  means :" — if  this 
»ot  no ney  obtained  by  corrupt  ioHuenee,  or  by 
itiinp  worse,  that  is,  by  violence  or  tcrroiir, 
■ill  be  diflicrull  to  fix  upon  circuniManoea,  which 
■mtih  a  presumption  of  unJusiiKable  use  of 
f  Btt'l  innMaiM  in  the  acquiiilion  ot  protil. 
■U  pitt  of  iJie  apoloi:y — thai  he  hud  convened 
vme;  C"  which  he  had  no  tijfht  to  receive") 
■  eompany't  nse,  (so  far  as  your  commiuce 
"m  Aico«er,)  doe#  no  vliere  appear.  He  »pcak«, 
^^nVnntr  of  the  36th  of  Jane,  uh  hnviiic  ihtn 


actually  deposited  tl  for  the  company Vaervice. 
!n  the  letter  of  November,  he  says,  that  he  con- 
ve-rted  it  tu  tlie  coiii|niny'3  properly  ;  but  there  ts 
no  trace  in  the  company's  IhwIu,  nf  its  beini;  ever 
hmiighl  to  iheii  credit  in  the  cxpeoditdrc  for  any 
itpceiftck  service,  even  if  any  such  entry  and^upcn- 
diliiFc  could  jus lify  him  in  takini;  money,  which  ho 
had,  by  his  own  confcMion. "  no  right  to  recei»-e." 

The  dirtclors  appear  to  have  been  dpccivtd  by 
this  reprcflcntati&n ;  and,  in  their  letter  of  January 
I7^'2,  consider  the  money  as  actually  paid  into 
their  tieasuiy.  EiTH  under  tlieir  er-  Appmiilt.  H. 
roiir  concerning  tlie application  of  the  .'^o.'. 

money,  ihey  appear  rather  alarratd  thnn  »a(ii!(ied 
with  tlie  brief  apologry  of  the  govemoiir- general. 
They  con«idi-r  the  whole  proceeding  as  r^xtra- 
ordinary  and  mx/ttfriovi.  They,  however,  do 
not  condemn  it  with  any  remarkable  asperity; 
»i\cr  admitting,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  n 
tcmporarv  secrecy,  retpfetinrf  the  mrmhtrt  of  (he 
tinard,  from  a  fear  of  their  resisting  the  proposed 
application,  or  any  nppliealion,  of  this  money  lo 
the  company's  nse  :  yet  they  wiite  to  (he  guverii- 
our-gencral  and  council  as  follows: — '*  It  doca 
"  not  appear  to  «»,  that  tliere  could  be  any  teal 
"  nece^.tily  fur  delaying  to  CLimmiiuicale  to  us 
"  immediate  information  nf  ihe  vhannel,  by  which 
"  thf  money  came  into  Mr.  Hatttn^'s  possestinn, 
"  wiUi  a  complete  ilhutration  of  tlie  cause  ur 
"  causes  of  so  eitraordinary  an  event."  And 
again  ;  "  the  means  proposed  of  defraying'  the 
"  extra  expences  are  very  extraortUnartj ,-  and  the 
"  money,  we  conceive,  must  have  come  into  his 
"  hand«  by  an  nnvtual  channel ;  and  when  more 
"  complete  information  cornea  before  us  we  shall 
"  give  our  sentiment*  fully  on  the  transaction." 
And,  speaking  of  this  and  other  monies  under  a 
similar  description,  they  say,  "  we  ahall  suspend 
"  our  judgment,  without  approving  it  in  the  lea«l 
"  dcjrrcc,  or  proceeding  lo  censure  our  govemoor- 
"  general  for  this  Iranauction."  The  expectations 
entertained  by  the  directors  of  a  more  complete 
explanation  were  natural,  and  Uieir  expression  ten- 
der and  temperate.  But  the  more  complete  in- 
formation, wliich  they  naturally  expected,  ihcy 
never  have  to  this  day  received. 

Mr.  Hasiinfs  wrote  two  more  let-  ^piwiKiii  b. 
ters   \o  die  secret  comtnittee  of  the  !j"  J™ 
court  of  directors,  in  which  he  men- 
tions thi«  transaction.     The  first  dated  (a*  he  aa- 
nerlii,  and  Mr.  l.nrkinsswfan)  on  the  2'2d  of  .May 
1782;  the  last,  which  accnrnpiinied  it,  so  latena 
the  I6lh  of  December  in  the  same  year.     Though 
so  lonfi  an  interval  lay  Itetween  the  Artmid!s,B- 
transaction  of  the  2*>thofJune  1780.       '*''■"■ 
and  the  middle  of  December  1782,  (upwards  of  two 
years, ]  no  further  satisfaction  is  given.     He  has 
written,  since  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter  of  the 
court  of  directors,  (which  demanded,  what  ibcy 
had  a  riehtto  demand,  a  clear  esplnnntion  of  tlta 
parttcularsof  tliis  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  no 
right  to  receive,)  without  giving  them  any  further 
satt^^actio[l.     Insteud  of  explanaticn  or  apolof;:v» 
he  assumes  a  tone  of  complaint  and  rcproacti  to  ibe 
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tliit-i'liii4  II,'  U\»  Wftiw  llii'Hi  u  kind  of  an  ac- 
iKiihl  i-r  i.u-ii-iu*  ivivm-il  lo  thf  iimouot  of  up- 
».ii<Ui<l  t  '»io,OiU>.!H')ii,-mi»i'itni'i<lcrable distance 
I.I   imu.  itiiil  wlii.li  liiwl  iM»l   Ik-ch  hillierto  com- 

lilt  itli'il   li>  llii'i'i'ill|»tllV. 

h.  ill,'  Iciit-i,  ttliiili  luit.mpimitfd  tliat  veryex- 

u.ii'iiliii.iiv  .u«' I.  wlii«-li  I'"'""  f"'  i''«  first  time 

,iiii.. .111  il.  111'  ilixn.ni"  mi  mimll  milicitude  to  clear 
)i'iii.tll  II..II1  ilu-  miimlHliim  iiniaviiig  these  disco- 
tun*  iliaiui  tii'iii  liim  1'y  (111'  tcrroora  of  tlie  par- 

li.tiiii  iil.in  »i«'|m ''»■"  »'"  *'•"'■    '^°  remove  all 

Hti..).!,  ii'ii  i'l  -mil  II  iiiulivf  for  making  these  dis- 
in.ii.-.  ^Ii  lull*""'  "Wi-ura.  ii>  on  affidavit  made 
I.,  iMi-  Ml  l""i'.ii  Hydi",  hi-iiriiig  oven  date  with 
III.  Il  Mil.  iitiii  h  iiiri>iiii>iiiiii'ii  the  account,  that  is, 
,.i  111.  Ihilii-I  liinniliri  1 7K-i, that  this  letter  had 
III  1 11  .mill  II  l.v  lnii"'ii  i1h; 'i'^<l  of  May,  several 
iiii'Dllii  Ix'l'iri'  it  w-uB  dispatched.  It 
\iii'|.!.'l<'  '"■>'  .i|>|ii<iiii,lli»l  Mr.  Larkina,  who  makes 
,...i.|i.  Il  III  •  ii^i^  viiliiiiliiry  affidavit,  is  neither  se- 

iiil.iit  II'  III"  ' •'  •""■  ^^-  Maatings's  private 

■i.riiliiiv.  I"tt  I'll  tillti miflhi-  trcaHuryofBeng:al. 
iMi     IliixtiiiK*  Mil*  i'i(iiiH-ii)U8,  that  a  question 

Ill   hi.iiMl-lv   ■'"■'■.   •">*  •'«   ca™*   to  **«'*y 

(III Iiiii>  (iiiilliH.'i"'''  "1"  «<»  vcy  interesting  a 

,,.,(,111     I (   Aliiv    til    l»i-n;nilK;r  ?      He  therefore 

ihliili"  II  iii'iin4'i(V  ■■■  iH'''»i>ii(  for  so  auspicious  a 

,  I,,  „ I |(r  IcIIh  the  directors,  "that  the 

t)iH|iiiiih  111  III"   li*'l.V  having  been  protracted 

I, ijiiii-  liidiiit'.  ihi-  ucconipanying  address, 

iihli  II  will  nili'Miiilly  di-nih'iicd  and  prepared  for 
iIihI  >ll.i|<iili  II.  11"''  ""  "tfirr  iince  occurring,  has, 
„|  M,Mi.ii,  liii>ii  lhn«  lung  delayed." 

III,.  , iii'IM'miI'n  h'ltcr  is  dated  the  22d 

nhiv    iitiil  llii'  Miniiliilii'N  WHS  the  lost  ship  of  the 

„,  ii-.m  ili-'i h"il  I"'    y-»r»\>c.     The  publick  let- 

1,)..  (II  till  iIjm  t  till- nil- diiliil  (he  llth  May;  but 
II  .i|i|.i.ii.<  lit  IIk  l'H<<  iif  (111- '■Diiimanderof  the 
..lilii   Ihul   111    ill'l   mil   iMfivi- hiK  ilinpatches  from 

m,    I  III,. I,  il Il  h.iljii'i',  rmlil  thvifith  May; 

,„„|  „|..i.   Il Ill-  I'll"!   wi'"  ""'  discharged  from 

III.  ..liiii  iihiil  llii    llth.l ■     Momi:  of  these  pre- 

Iiii   til.    Ili»l  liim-  ii(km>wledgcd)had 

I ml  iii'h I Il"  prnvilinK  the  date 

,,(  ||,|..  I,  Mm     I |i«nrliii(i  (Inn  Midiillw  ;  .so  that, 

i„  |.,i  I    I,..  Mii,ilil  I ■  «  III  till"  ii(<-"iiiil  by  all  the 

lih,..il  iliiil  ■■I'l" bill   ll"'  ni'vi-iiiciir-general 

1 1 .uKi  Ihin  1 thim-iMhiyiiiilhTthcde- 

I  l"i  llw  di>.|iiiti-h  <.i  the  last 

..till.  ,     , 

I,  ,1 Ml.)  .i|.("m,  th"l  I"'  '""•  K'*'""  ""y  <=*""■ 

li.iui.ivf.   (n  hi"  .■olli-iigii-J'  in  office 

„ I  ..1 1 1  (iiiii-."' ".     NoUimg  ap- 

, Il |»  1.1  (lii'i"miril  nl  1  lie  receipt 

,   ,(..    I I".   "  III"  1iiiii"'ii'''''i""  "f  this 

, I  III  III'-  K""-'"'  I""'"  ";  ''»■ 

I I II  <ihl1i-f  I'"""  liiiimi-lf  to 

II,. ,  I.I. (. I , . ..n«i"liiih!  uriiiiiiUy  ol  two 

,.,  I   ,.,,.     ImiI    .1  1.1   till"-       I'    "•  '"   •"'  "''- 

,    ,,!     iImi  III,.   , iji  (.TUMid  "tiid'H.  "  Ihat 

III,    ,ll.| I.  i.t  III'    l.i"lV  l""l  I"'-"  IToTiulid 


'.,.    II.  u lli'H   Uii-  d.-hiy  wii.of  iin 

■.    1 I>"I    I"    IT'Hl'Krd  11 

iJil,  I,     ,ulN    ir-plrl    II'   Iiiiiwill.   he 


,i,l<li.  I    . 
nil  iM"ii 


"  regarded  as  unfbrtunate,  becatue  it  ezpoKd  hin 
"  to  the  meanest  imputations  from  tlie  occasion, 
"  which   the   late  parliamentary   enquiries  have 
"  since  furnished  ;  but  which  were  unknown  vben 
"  his  letter  was  written."     If  the  |^remoiir-ge- 
neral  thought  his   silence  espoaed    him  to  (he 
meanest  imputations,  he  bad  the  means  in  bison 
power  of  avoiding  Uiose  imputations ;  be  migb 
have  sent  this  letter,  dated  the  22d  May,  by  tk 
Resolution.     For  wc  find,  that   in  a  letter  froa 
Captain  Poynting,  of  the  36th  May,  he  states  il 
not  possible  for  him  to  proceed  to  aca  with  (b 
smallest  degree  of  safety  without  a  supply  oTid- 
chora  and  cables ;  and  most  earnesUy  reqoeft 
thev  may  be  supplied  from  Calcutta ;  and  on  da 
28th  May  we  find  a  minute  from  the  secretary  of 
the  council,  Mr.  Auriol,  requealing  an  order  d 
council  to  the  master-attendant  to  liimish  a  sltsf 
to  carry  down   those   cables ;   which  order  m 
accordingly  issued  on  the  3Uth  May.     There  »■ 
quires  no  other  proof  to  shew,  that  the  govenosTr 
general  had  the  means  of  sending  this  letter 
days  after  be  wrote  it,  instead  of  delaying  it 
near  seven  months,  and  because  no  con 
had  offered.     Your  committee  must  also 
that  the  conveyance  by  laud  to  Madras  vai 
tain ;  and,  whilst  such  important  opeiatiooi 
carrying  on  both  by  sea  and  land  upon  the 
that  dispatches  would  be  sent  to  we  admii 
or  to  the  company,  was  highly  probable. 

If  the  letter  of  tlie  22d  May  had  been  ibonlil 
the  list  of  packets  sent  by  the  Resolution,  (be 
vernour- general  would  have  established  in  a 
factory  manner,  and  far  beyond  the  effect  rf 
affidavit,  that  the  letter  had  been  written  tf 

time  of  the  date.    It  appears,  that  the 

being  on  her  voyage  to  England,  met  itB^ 
severe  a  gale  of  wind,  as  to  be  obliged  totrat*' 
to  Bengal,  and  to  unload  her  cargo. — Inis 
makes  no  difference  in  tlie  state  of  the  tran 
Whatever  the  cause  of  these  new  discoveriet 
have  been,  at  the  time  of  sending  tliem  the  frC^ 
the  parliamentary  enquiry  was  publickly  kno**^ 
In  the  letter  of  the  above  date  Mr.  Hi    '  "* 
laments  the  mortification  of  being  reduced  to 
precaudons  "  to  guard  his  reputation  from  di*^^ 
"  honour."—"   If  I  had  {saya  he)  at  mg  ti^  2, 
"  possessed  that  degree  of  confidencre  from  ^^ 
"  immediate  employers,  which  they  have  ne*^^ 
"  withheld  from  the  meanest  of  my  predi 
"  I  should  have  disdained  to  use  Utese  attenttou.' 
Who  the  meanest  of  Mr.  Hastings'a  predeoei«- 
sors  were  doc»  not  appear  to  your  contmittee ;  ntf 
are  they  able  to  discern  the  ground  of  proprietyor  ^ 
decency  for  his  assuming  to  himself  a  right  to  caU^ 
any  of  them  mcitn  persons.     But  if  such  mcaa  | 
persons  have  jmssessed  that  degree  of  confidenea 
from  hi:«  immediate  employers,  which  for  so  maaf 
yeiirs  lie  had  not  possessed  "  at  any  time,"  inler- 
ciiccs  nnist  be  drawn  from  thence  very  unlavQiab 
able  to  oiiL'  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  or  periiapi 
to  both.     Tlie  attentions,  which  he  practiaea  and 
ilisflaiitH,  can  in  this  case  be  of  no  service  to  him- 
.stlf,  his  I'mployiTj,  or  the  publick ;  the  only  atten- 
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ill  cdertual  tomnls  exlenuuiing,  or  iii 
9gmi  alonta^  for,  Iht  guilt  <■!'  haviii<;  taken 
from  iixlividiials  illegally  was,  lobe  fulL  and 
his  confession  of  ull  llie  particulani  of  Iiis 
This  inigiil  not  olxain  t]iiit  conHdence, 
at  no  lime  he  has  enjoyed,  but  slill  tliit 
ny  iumI  the.  nation  nii^iit  derive  (rMcntiiil 
mim  it :  tlie  direclnre  mi^ht  be  ubli>  to  nlFonl 
to  like  nurtirera ;  and  by  lita  layio^  open  ilic 
t«d  t:liitiin<:U  uf  abu»«,  means  miglil  be  I'nr- 
Ar  ihe  better  dixuvery,  end  pciimibly  for 
WWitinD,  or  ut  lesst  Ibr  the  rf«tniiiil,  of  a 
B  of  ibo  most  daogcrout  nuturv ;  a.  prnclicc, 
Jto  tnere  prshibitioD,  witliout  ttic  means  of 
3D,  muH  ever  prove,  u  Iiithcrto  it  bad 
,  altufctber  fiivulous. 

r  committee,  conBideringr  that  bo  long  a 
id  elapsed  without  any  of  that  information 
ihe  directort  expfclecf,  and  pcrceivinyr  that 
MptofHimsof  money,  un^ler  colour  of  gift, 
I  ft  KTO*"'>S  <^"<  ordered  the  attcndtncc  of 
lutings't  agent.  Major  Scott.  They  li»<I 
on  focmer  occuiontt,  that  tliis  gentleman 
imi«lm)  with  lauch  more  c-tirl*^  and  morf; 
etc  intcl  lit;cncc  of  tbc  company's  tiKaiis  in 
tfaas  WAS  thought  pro|x.T  fur  the  court  of 
Bti;  OiBV  tliervfore  exu minted  liim  (.-unceming: 
Btrticularsum  of  money,  the  receipt  of  which 
ntfines  had  confe&K!4  m  lii&ac^count.  Iiwxs 
MDurpriM,  that  T^lr.  Scott  professed  Iiimtelf 
dJjr  uointtructed  upon  almoU  every  part  of 
■lbit<t,  tliout;h  the  expreM  object  of  lii»  mis- 
1o  Engtund  wa»  to  clear  up  aiich  mutters  as 
KWobjcded  to  Mr.  Hasting:  and  fur  tWt 
He  he  niid  early  qualified  himself  by  thir  pro- 
nto your  committee  of  his  powers  of  uKcncy. 
^iMranee  in  nhich  Mr.  HiiBtinKB  had  Icf\  his 
Hnithe  more  striking,  because  lie  must  have 
iKnIlv  certain,  thai,  tf  his  conduct  in  these 
tt  tiould  have  escaped  animadvcnion  from 
INtl  of  dirertors,  it  miirt  heroine  an  obiect  of 
■miary  empiiry  ;  for,  in  bin  letter  of  the  I  .-ttlr 
enober  I78'2  io  the  court  of  director*,  he 
idy  mentions  his  fcarA,  iJiat  those  p^irU^unt-'n  ■ 
npnria  might  be  thought  to  hi.\e  extorted 
m  Ibe  confesNiODS  which  ho  had  niado. 
ir  committee,  howevor,  cnK^ring  on  a  inoie 
cninination  concerning  ibc  two  hicks  of 
,  which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  hail  tio 
0  take,  bnt  had  Uken  from  som«  peraoii  then 
wn,  Mujof  Scott  recollected,  that  Mr.  ilsst- 
m),  in  a  letter  of  the  "th  of  December  17S2. 
icb  he  refers  to  some  former  letter,)  ae- 
ed  him  with  the  name  of  tlie  person  from 
he  had  rtcctred  theae,  two  lack*  of  rupees, 
Dcd  in  the  minute  of  June  MAO — It  turned 
1w  Um*  rajah  of  Benarai,  the  unfortunale 
Smg. 

It aingle  nutanccin  which  Mr.  Scott  »ecmccl 
IBB  inlelliapenre  in  this  mntier,  he  Is  pre- 
ID  the  court  of  dtrerioni.  L'lidpr  tbHr 
t  tt  Mr.  Haitings  was,  and  ax  he  f<-lt  him- 
<ba,  for  uA  mfdrming  tlicni  of  tbc  chiinncl 
A  he  rmived  that  nion«y,  he  peraeverea 
■•  II.  r 


obstinately  and  contemptuously  to  conceal  it  from 
iheni;  though  he  thouglit  tit  to  intrust  lit>  agent 
with  ill*  sfcret. 

Your  cnmmittoe  were  extremely  struck  witJi 
this  intellis^ncc.  They  were  totally  UTincqimint«d 
witJi  it  when  lliey  presented  to  the  liousc  t)io  sup- 
jik'tiifnt  lu  their  necoiid  report  on  tbc  afliiirs  of 
Clivyt  fiintf,  A  K'ft  rni-eived  by  Mr,  HiifitiMg«  front 
ibe  rujnh  of  Rcnnrefi  )rav«  ri«c  in  r.ht^rr  minrls  to 
icrioiis  rcUcctions  on  tlic  condition  of  the  princea 
of  Iniliu  subjected  lu  the  British  authority,  Mr. 
Hasting  was,  at  tlic  very  time  of  his  recetvin;;  ibis 
p(t,  in  the  course  of  making  on  the  mjali  of 
Bciiarefl  a  scricfi  of  demaiidi),  unfounded  and  un- 
juslifiable,  and  constantly  prowing  in  projmrlion 
ttB  Uaey  were  submitted  to.  To  these  demands  the 
rajah  of  llenaies,  besides  his  objection*  in  point 
of  rig:ht,  conatanily  set  up  a  plea  of  poverty.  Pre- 
sents from  prsons,  who  hold  up  \tnveny  as  a  shield 
a^inst  extortion,  can  scnrccly  in  any  east*  be  con- 
f'idcrcd  as  gratuitous,  whether  the  pica  of  poverty 
\k  true  or  false.  In  this  cusc  tli<.-  prvscnts  might 
have  been  bestowed,  if  not  u>itli  an  auuranre.  at 
least  with  R  raliontil  hope,  of  somo  miligMtion  In 
tiic  oppseasivc  rcqujaitions,  tlial  were  made  by 
Mr.  Ilastings;  forto ^ive  much  voluntarily,  when 
it  is  known  that  much  will  bo  taken  awuy  forci- 
bly, is  a  thing  absiitd  and  inipoH^tble.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  acceptance  of  that  e:il't  by  Mr. 
Hasting  most  have  p3e<lged  a  txcit  faith  for  nome 
degree  of  indiilttence  towards  the  donor;  if  it  wag 
a  fcce  g^ii),  gratitude  1  if  it  was  a  barfciiin,  justice 
ohli^cd  him  to  it.  If,  on  the  othrr  lianJ,  Mr. 
Hastin-^  originally  dt^stint-d  (as  \k  says  lie  dtd) 
this  monev,  i;ivcri  to  himself  eeerctly,  and  for  bis 
prirate  emolument,  to  the  use  of  the  company,  the 
company's  favour,  to  whom  he  acted  as  tnistcc, 
ousht  to  have  been  purchased  by  it.  In  honour 
anil  justice  he  bound  and  pl^d^d  himaelf  for  that 
power,  which  was  (o  protit  by  the  eift,  and  to  pro- 
fit too  in  the  smne-w  of  an  expedition,  which  Mr. 
Masting  thought  so  nec^saai  y  to  their  as^randi/e- 
mont.  The  unhappy  man  found  his  money  ac- 
cfpicd.  but  no  favour  MCtpiirei)  on  the  pait  eilJier 
of  the  cunipnoy  or  of  Mr,  Hasting^. 

Tour  romniictf-R  have,  in  another  report,  stated 
lo  the  house,  that  Mr.  liaslin^  attributed  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress,  which  the  dttacbnicnts  under 
Colonel  Caraac  had  sufTered.  and  tlie  crcal  deser- 
lionp,  which  ensued  on  that  i'x[«*dition,  to  the  want 
of  punctuality  of  the  rnjab  in  makins:  i>aymont  of 
one  of  the  suras,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  :  and  this  want  of  punctual  payment  was  af- 
terwards assigned  as  a  principal  reauin  for  ti>e  ruin 
of  this  prince.  Your  committee  hav^  khewn  to  the 
house  by  a  comparison  of  facts  and  dalcx,  tliai  thi^ 
charge  is  wholly  without  Ibundalion.  But  if  the 
cause  of  Colonel  Cainac's  failure  had  tx-en  true 
as  lo  the  sum,  which  wa«  the  object  *f  the  pub- 
lick  demand,  the  failure  could  nut  he  nitnbutcd 
Io  the  laiah,  when  be  had  on  the  iartunf  privately 
furnished  at  least  f.aJ.UOO  to  Mr.  Hiwlings;  that 
IS,  furnished  the  identical  money,  which  he  tells 
us  (but  carefully  concealing  the  name  of  the  Kifer) 
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Kt  UV2  iuMi  tifti  lx<^inning  desiined,  as  he  aftet- 
wwot  |/>iUickly  (ifierefl,  for  this  very  expedition 
-y  t'yA^nM  (.■ainnc'ii.  The  complication  of  fraud 
a-u4  <;nM;Jty  ill  tlie  transaction  admits  of  few  paral- 
W,%.  Mr.  Hasting  at  the  council  board  of  Bengal 
4w|i>Uyfl  hiniMilf  as  a  zealous  servant  of  the  com- 
pauiy,  Ujuntifully  driving  from  his  own  fortune; 
Vitr  Auim.  and  in  his  letter  to  the  directors,  (as 
4ii  B  fio.  I-  )|g  gayg  himself,)  as  going  out  of  the 
tft'Vtn-ATy  roads  for  their  advantage ;  and  all  this  on 
iW  rrrt^Jit  of  supplies  derived  from  the  gift  of  a 
mmi,  whom  he  treats  with  the  utmost  severity, 
und  whom  he  accuses,  in  this  particular,  of  dis~ 
artl^trtion  to  the  company's  cause  and  interests. 

Witli  £.23,000  of  the  rajah's  money  in  his 
(fftcket  be  persecutes  him  to  Iiis  destruction ;  as- 
Mining  for  a  reason,  that  his  reliance  on  the  rajah's 
fitith,  and  his  breacli  of  it,  were  the  principal 
faiiMM,  that  no  other  provision  was  made  for  the 
detachment  on  the  specifick  expedition,  to  which 
HtK  mjali's  specificic  money  was  to  be  applied ; 
tlw!  rajah  had  fpvcn  it  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
llastint;*;  and  if  it  was  not  disposed  of  in  the 
best  tfianner  for  the  accomplishing  his  objects,  the 
accuser  himself  is  the  criminal. 

To  lake  money  for  the  forbearance  of  a  just  de- 
mand would  have  been  corrupt  only ;  but  to  urge 
unjust  puhlick  demands;  to  accept  private  pecu- 
niary favours  in  the  course  of  those  demands; 
and,  on  the  pretence  of  delay  or  refusal,  without 
ni«f<:y  to  prosecute  a  benefactor ;  to  refuse  to  hear 
his  iimionstrances ;  to  arrest  him  in  his  capital,  in 
his  i^ioce,  in  the  face  of  all  tlic  people ; — thus  to 
Ifivi:  w.ittttion  to  an  insurrection,  and,  on  pretext 
Iff  that  insurrection,  to  refuse  all  treaty  or  explan- 
Mtion  ;  to  drive  him  from  his  government  and  his 
ii'nintry;  to  proscribe  him  in  a  general  amnesty; 
Mid  lo  send  liim  all  over  India,  a  fugitive,  to  pub- 
lish i\if.  shame  of  British  government  in  all  the 
iiali'/its,  to  whom  he  sncccssively  fled  for  refuge ; 

llirae  arf  proceedings,  to  which,  for  the  honour 
i<f  hiMiiuii  naluri',  it  is  hoped  few  parallels  are  to 
In-  fifiitid  ill  history ;  and  in  which  the  illegality 
Mild  I 'orrii|itio»  of  the  acts  form  the  smallest  part 
III'  ihi'  iiiiw:liii-f. 

Hiirh  is  the  account  of  the  first  sum  confessed  to 
Imi  Iiili4-n  as  a  present  by  Mr.  Hastings,  since  the 
yi'iir  177/3;  and  such  are  its  consequences.  Mr. 
lluBliiiK*  iiiHilogiiKiN  for  this  action  by  declaring, 
"  rliiil  III!  wimid  not  have  received  the  money  but 
Vi.u  hvimvMt  "  for  Ih"  occasum.  which  prompted 

II  N'.  I  ••  liiiii  til  avail  himselfof the  accidenul 
"  iiicHiis,  wliii'h  were  at  that  instant  afTorded  him, 
"  it(  Miriipiin^  iitui  converting  it  to  the  use  of  the 
"  I'tinpiiny."  Ity  this  account  he  considers  the 
Hi'l  H»  ek'tisaliiii  only  by  the  particular  occasion,  by 
llii^'  M'liipluliiin  of  itcdidi^ntal  means,  and  by  tlie 
MUftirMtimi  Iff  llif  intlnnt.  How  far  this  is  the 
|•IM^  ii|i|Htiii»  by  ihc  very  next  paragraph  of  this 
h'lli'i ,  til  whirli  llif  Hi-ciiiint  is  given,  and  in  which 
the  ii|Hilii|{y  is  iimiln.  If  these  were  his  opinions 
III  liiiii!  I7lll,  lliity  iualed  hut  a  very  short  time ; 
|ii«  .ii'i'iilfiiiiil  iiifluiis  upjMtar  to  be  growing  habi- 
liiiil 


To  point  out  in  a  clear  maoDer  the  spi 
second  money  transaction,  to  which  your  c 
adverted,  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hi 
having  some  "  affinity  with  the  former  a. 
(for  in  this  light  kind  of  phrase  be  vf 
chooses  to  express  himself  to  his  mas-  ^ 
ters,)  your  committee  think  it  necessary  t 
the  house,  that  the  business,  namely,  this 
which  was  the  second  object  of  their  enq 
pears  in  three  different  papers,  and  in  three 
lights;  on  comparing  these  authorities, 
one  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  himself  the 
if  one  of  the  three  be  true,  the  other  two 
cessarily  be  false. 

These  three  authorities,  which  your  cc 
has  accurately  compared,  are,  first,  his   ^ 
minutes  on  the  consultation :  secondly,   Ap 
hia  letter  to  the  court  of  directors  oo    ^^ 
the  29th  of  November  1780:  thirdly,  his 
transmitted  on  the  16th  of  December  178 

About  eight  months  after  the  first  tra 
relative  to  Cheyt  Sing,  and  which  is  just  r 
that  is,  on  the  6th  of  January  I78I,  Mr.  I 
produced  a  demand    to  the  council 
for  money  of  his  own,  expended  for 
the  company's  service. 

Here  was  no  occasion  for  secrecy.  Mr. 
was  on  his  passage  to  Europe ;  Mr.  Wh 
alone  left,  who  no  longer  dissented  from  an 
Mr.  Hastings  was  in  effect  himself  the  who 
cil.  He  declared,  that  he  had  disbursed  thi 
of  rupees,  that  is,  thirty-fourthousand  Sre 
pounds,  in  secret  services ;  which  having  ( 
"  been  advanced  from  my  own  private  ca 
"  quest,  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  ti 
"  the  following  manner:" — He  according! 
three  bonds,  for  a  lack  of  Sicca  rupees  eac 
given  to  him  in  two  of  the  company's  subsc 
one  to  bear  interest  oo  the  eight  per  cei 
the  other  two  in  the  four  per  cent.  Th 
were  aute-dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  pi 
October. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  that  via 
is,  on  the  9th  of  January  1781,  the  ^P 
three  bonds  were  accordingly  ordered  ;  si 
whole  transaction  appears  clear,  and  of 
Private  money  is  subscribed,  and  a  publii 
rity  is  taken  for  it.  When  the  com-  Apt 
pany's  treasury  accounts  are  compared 
with  the  proceedings  of  their  couucil-ge 
perfect  correspondence  also  appears.  T 
bonds  are  then  entered  to  Mr.  Has^ngs,  a 
credited  for  principal  and  interest  on  then 
exact  terms  of  the  order.  So  far  tlie  offi 
counts ;  which,  because  of  their  perfect  h 
ore  considered  as  clear  and  consistent  evit 
one  body  of  fact. 

The  second  sort  of  document  rela-  aw 
tive  to  these  bonds  (though  the  first  in  '' 
order  of  time)  is  Mr.  Hastings's  letter  of  l 
of  November  1780.  It  is  written  betW' 
time  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  for  tl 
pany's  use,  and  the  taking  of  the  bonds. 
for  lIiG  first  time,  a  very  material  differci 
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id  the  diflferenee  is  the  more  ^trikuif ,  t*e- 
tiv.  Hulin^  claimed  the  whuir  nioiii-y  a* 
I,  and  took  boiidB  for  it  as  siirli,  nftfr  llus 
ntntion.  The  letter  to  rhe  company  di«i?r>- 
iftt  part  «f  Die  money  (the  wholo  orwiilcli 
dectarcd  on  record  lo  be  \\is  own,  and  for 
he  bad  taken  tmndii)  vriu  not  )ii«,  but  ttic 
y  of  liii  niu(t>nt,  from  vhom  lie  lind  tnken 
uritjr.  it  is  no  leu  rvnmrkiibic,  tlmt  llit; 
nrfaicli  Kpre*cnls  Ll*e  money  as  belonging  to 
Bpnny,  wM  written  about  tix  wcvkK  beluie 
auie  nf  council,  in  which  be  nUims  tliut 
u  \m  own.  It  is  Uiis  letter,  on  which  youi 
;tee  is  to  mnark. 

Mi.  Hasiingi,  af^er  giving  hiti  rea- 
sons for  the  application  of  llie  tltrce 
F  mncn,  Rnd  foi  his  having;  for  Bonie  time 
led  llic  fact,  says,  "  two-ihircln  of  that  khui 
e  raited  by  my  own  credit,  and  siinll  chargi- 
ny  ofKcial  nceounl;  the^flhcr  third  I  have 
lied  from  the  cash  in  my  hiiml,  htlcii^'ing 
e  honourable  compaDV." 
houie  will  observe,  thai  in  November  he 
It  director*,  that  li«  shall  char^v  only  tu-o- 
imt.  thinte  in  his  official  accounts :  in  th>t 
'-^  following  January  he  churgvs  the 
For  the  other  third,  (altlioiigh  be  admiticd 
belong  lo  tJic  cotnpaoy,)  ne  have  seen, 
lakes  a  bond  to  himulf. 
matt^riul,  that  he  telU  the  eompany  in  bts 
that  tlieae  two  lacks  of  rupees  were  raistd 
endit.  Ilia  letter  to  the  council  says,  Uiat 
ere  ndrsnccd  from  his  private  ciuk.  What 
IS  on  Ilia  credit  may,  on  a  fair  constrnetion, 
'  hb  own ;  but  in  this  loo  he  fniU ; 
,ia  he  has  never  irausrerred  lline  bonds 
itor;  norhat  lie  siatcti  any  Slim  liL' has 
r  which  he  stands  indebted  on  tlmt  iic- 
any  speciliek  person.  Indeed,  it  was 
power:  fur  tltc  tiret  two-thirds  of  the 
iich  he  formerly  stated  as  raised  upon 
be  now  confccM-s  to  have  bcc-n  from 
^ontnfT  tlu*  company's  property  ;  and 
ncoulil  not  have  been  raised  on  his  pri- 
Hit,  or  borrowed  from  any  perv>a  wtialso- 


To  these  two  accounts  Urns  csicnii- 
ally  varying  Ik  has  added  a  third,  rn- 
rjiliKBI  leastasnfentially  from  botJi. 
In  hn  last,  or  third  necaunt,  which  is 
a  statement  of  all  the  stims  he  has  re- 
in *n  extraordinnry  inantter,  and  confL-sspd 
te  company's  property,  he  reverses  the  item* 
Srvt  account ;  arid,  instead  of  nllowinj;  the 
(v  bat  one-third,  and  claiming  two-lbtrds 
fcrhitntclf,  be  enters  two  of  the  bonds, 
cikch  foralack of  TupK<-s.ai belonging 
to  the  company;  ofth>!  third  bond, 
wfaicJi  nppcnnt  so  distinctly  in  the  con- 
«aluiion<i.  aiKJ  in  tin-  tivntury  iir- 
one  word  iataid — ten  tliuLi«nnd|)oiiiidx 
,  sink*,  and  <li»ap|>«ar>i  at  onci^ ;  aitd  no 
n  whntcrrr  conrcniini;  it  i^  given  ;  Mr, 
not  yet  to  have  dexrided  to  wtiose 
r  2 


accviint  it  ou^htiobe  placed.  In  this mantver  his 
dehl  lo  the  company,  or  the  comiiEiny  to  liiiii,  is 
jual  what  lie  lljinks  lit.  la  a  single  article  he  has 
varied  three  times.  In  one  account  he  slntcs  the 
whole  to  be  liis  own ;  in  another  he  ctbims  two- 
Ihirdn:  in  (he  liist  be  gives  up  the  cl;iiiTi  of  llic 
two<tliinis,  and  says  notJiing  of  die  remaining 
portion. 

To  make  amends,  however,  foi  tlic  suppression 
of  this  thini  bund,  gtvrti  wiih  the  two  others  in 
January  ITHl.  and  unU'-dateil  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  iMr.  Hnstinf^if,  in  the  above-mentioned 
general  Recount  subjoined  to  bis  letter  vidr  .^pppmlit 
of  the  22d  May  1 782,  has  brought  to  »-^* 
the  company's  credit  a  new  bond. 

This  bond  is  for  £.17,000.  It  was  taken  from 
die  company  (and  so  it  appears  on  llicir  treasury 
accounts)  on  tlie  23d  of  November  1780.  He 
look  no  notice  of  this  when  in  January  following 
he  called  upon  his  ow»  council  for  the  tliree  other*. 
What  is  more  extraordinnry,  lie  was  euunlly  atknt 
Willi  Teg;ard  toil  when,  only  six  day:*  after  iisdale, 
lie  wrr>te  concerning  the  snhjfict  of  the  three  other 
bonds  lo  the  coiirl  of  directors  ;  yet  now  it  comes 
out,  thai  llinl  bond nlso  was tnkcn  byiMr.  Hastiu;^ 
fiom  ihi>  company  fur  money,  which  iKMle^Tlurrshc 
had  received  nn  the- company*^  occnutit ;  and  thni 
lie  entered  himself  a;  creditor,  when  he  ought  to 
have  nuide  himself  debtor. 

Your  committee  examined  Major  Scott  con- 
cern rnti  this  money,  which  Mr.  Hastings  mutt  have 
obtained  in  some  clandestine  and  irregular  mode; 
but  ihcy  could  obtain  no  infotmntion  of  tlic  per- 
sons from  whom  it  was  tiiken.  nor  of  the  occa- 
sion or  ppelence,  for  taking  this  largo  sum  ■  nor 
dofa  any  orclerofrouncil  appear  for  its  application 
lo  any  service.  Tlie  whole  of  the  Iransactinn 
(whatsoever  it  was)  relative  to  this  bond  is  covered 
with  the  thickest  obscurity. 

Mr.  HastiiigH,  to  palh.tie  the  blame  Vide  Mr  iiut^ 
of  his  conduct,  declares,  that  he  has  IS^JJjV^ilrfi".''*- 
not  received  any  interest  on  these  ii.No.* 
bonds  ;  and  that  be  has  onciorst'd  tliem  as  nollie- 
hinirini;;  lu  himself,  but  tu  tlie  romjiatiy.  As  to 
tlie  lint  part  of  tins  allcpition.  whether  he  received 
the  interest,  or  let  it  remain  in  aritar,  i%  a,  matter 
of  indiiTcrvnce,  a*  he  entitled  himself  to  it;  and, 
so  fiir  as  the  legal  security  he  haa  taken  eoirs.  he 
niiiy.  whenever  In;  picnus,  riisfiose  both  of  prin- 
I'ipal  and  inleresi.  What  he  has  endorsed  on  the 
liondTi,  or  whrn  he  madcihe  endorsement,  or  whe- 
ther in  f.iet  be  has  made  it  at  all,  ore  matlen 
known  onlv  to  himself:  fur  the  bonds  must  be  in 
his  pus^eiision,  and  are  tio  whirrs  by  htm  stated  to 
be  ijivtn  up  or  cancelled  ;  which  is  a  Ihinjf  tery 
rcmnrknble,  when  he  coiifcaacs,  that  he  had  nn 
right  to  receive  thetn. 

These  bonds  make  but  a  part  of  Oie  viitr  vir  Hui- 
iKCDunl  of  private  r»jc«pls  of  money  incir»Mp"un». 
by  Au.  Ilasttn^rs,  formerly  ptitd  into  iifo.  m  Anvn- 
tlie  treasury  as  bis  own  propt^rlv.  and  ^^  "  ^'*"'- 
now  allowitd  not  to  be  so.  'X'liis  account  brin^ 
into  view  other  very  rcimu-kablc  matters  of  asimilar 
nature  and  descripiion. 
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^  _^  I    iK-   v»>iU<   Twvnf*,  u  sata  of 

.IV  "-     iv»    IV-  .-Wi   •"  ;  N<~l    is  a>l  to  his 


,o iLii   .1    tv   i..ti    iiiu'  tV  t«*>isury  in  goW, 

i.».  .i'..ktM  11     H- .>-^»^>\t»^  »  **»nt.     This  appears 
\',.ii,  'iiMt.>>tK>i  ^>  ilt«  iliKt-lors,  under 


t       .K'      Kv\ -- 

■,v    .....       'K-  -iuic  -H  y*>  trs^.  iHrt  lo  be  law- 

V *■      ;i;,iN  ■|,Rt(n>tK'\,,-«Ki[Kith»T»'tbretrang- 

A'.v  ;    •■   ■>-■  vS'.HiMn.t  -i  m\Ut  -il  still  remains  as 

I'n.    ■!»  'ustv  "«•*>  tk*  Af'twuiHl  of  the  nature 

.1.,  i.aA'  .'1  J>.'(\>M(,  Il  1HUV  imt  be  improper 

:■  ,i  II .  1^1,(1  »f»*'  k^>lll|Mlly  t^-vvm"  into  their  trea- 

..  I  ''i.  ..t«i  t'l  |'it\<(i\')H'i!uiii!i,  plactH)  there  as  in 

t   M  •<      v*ii  vhin  itv>  ntU-i\'at  I*  [Miiil.  and  the  partr 

.it  )-,s. It'll ;   h,)ii .(  u^ht  tk'  n-ivivv  it  u|x>n  demand. 

I  <i  it  ■   1^1.  Iivst>t  >'t'  ih-^V'tint  no  nublick  money  is 

w<  .lilt  It'll       Ml.  tlii«iiiiu".nt'itWr  at  making  the 

.li).A.ii  i.  hvt  \'^i\.  ut'i  »uht<  tiniu of  liis disclosure 

.-I  ill.  ital  |<it>)'t<\'U>i,  ^whioh  ho  makes  to  be  the 

t,.>it^>,i>tt.t  h.t«  ^tNon  rtu\  iitforniiition  of  the  per- 

.,<».   iiv'ii  u)ii-tu  ihiM  im»u7  hud  been  received. 

\li    'I.  ,>u  «'!»  iH'cksl  l»»  by  your  committee,  but 

.  ..iiltl  iti.t  ^M4>  iki«>  Hiiov  MtiHfaction  in  this  par- 

K'i  »l'ii  \U\\\  111  ilitiM'  ivlntivu  to  the  bonds. 

Itt,  k.ili  tit  ilit<i(t'a>iiutorihe22<I  of  May  pur- 
|.,.ii .  >i.>t  i»il\  ik^l  Ouwv  HUins  were  paid  into  the 
.  .>ii|.|ii\  >.  iiftiiuv  bv  Mr.  Hastings  s  order,  but 
l^  ti  I'l  \  u>>t'  .it>|>bt>kl  to  the  company's  ser\-ice. 

\..    .  . , .innniwl,  directly,  or  by  any  re- 

itM.i-.    i.<  nliivlt  ibu  urvitt  sum  of  money  has 
I., .  II   nnilii  it 

...  ^,.,  ,,  Vvu<  t'^liitordinary  articles  follow 
||\^>  <; '  I  (III,,  lit  ittii  Mtiy  urconnt,  amounting 
I.  ■,t..«i(  I  .H'.i'lH>  '|'lit'«i>irtit^l('S  are  called  re- 
•  ■.(.i,  .<!  >lml»ti  iliniHM.  Tho  pincral  head  for 
.|..i<<ti  .  iiii^t*  iit'iiln  by  |n'iiH»iiii  in  office,  when 
.mtl\  ■!  t"l»  ibt'  |t.iilli'ulnn»,  contuins  various 
,  ,1-  11,.  nil  liiiliiiu  lii.imlli's  mid  presents  made 
i-i  ,m'i""'"i"'.  i'ii»'l'*  '"  I'"'  •'"■''iB"  department; 
I'Ki  HI  iti,  liii  mii'iml  111' tni(ili«»i"t.  that  this  sum 
,1  ,  ,.  It,, I  III.,  bill  (hi>  ri'iii|'iiiiy'«  pmperty:  but, 
»  11,  til  ill,.  I..V,  «iii  III  iln».  I'"  i-'tn-fiiiiy  conceals 
I'l  I...  111.  b\  w'lub  bi' i»i>iiiiIihI  the  money,  the 
i..„  ,.i  In.  tAliiu  ».  mid  tl"'  |H'r»"ii«  from  wliom 
,.  «  I    I  iki  .1       Mil-  u  ll'i'  '»"•"  t'llniimiinary,  be- 

UM»«  I'U'i  tlii>  |.iiiiii.iU«nd  Icgcraof 

,■,    „,  I  i.n    ilif  I' > iH-il,  mid  carried  to 

,. i|.uli.'v.'Hi(M»s,l»lt"''''*''"'««"''"'''y 

, (  ,,«in.bi ilrtH  tti'i"  pionwly  entered, 

„,ii,  i'     iiiittt.  i>l  Oil'  iitw"  ,  ,    , 

\    ii.tlif    i.ii  hiil.lliH  In  111-  m-.-<»int  of 

i„..,i  .1 I"  tii-b-H '''''^v'''"!.'; ,'''!'* 

,!.      ,.„.    ...  .1  iltd  HI  Ihi' III tlid   Mfiy  iid.to 

\    ,„.|, ,  ,1  ,.  i.it  III .  bill  tl"""  t-  ""  "I"''-''"-''  «1»P''- 

ti  ■»  iili'il'i'i  111  ilibU'd  ,         ,      , 

til  ,  1..1 I ""r";":,'''"±'; 

„„.Ui ..t,v.-t.H..l.m ■.•■.M.dM..yt782 

'         *  .     .      1.   I.  III.     ILtaiiiiini  tn  that 


from  the  rajah  of  Benares  be  added,  (aa  it  o 
it  will  raise  the  sum  to  upwards  of  £.1U 
if  the  £.11.600  bond  in  October  be  ad< 
will  be  upwards  of  £.128,000,  received  in  a 
manner  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  about  one  yea 
five  months.  To  all  these  he  adds  another  i 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  received  as 
sent  from  the  soubab  of^Oude.  Total  upws 
£.228,000. 

Your  committee  find,  that  this  last  is  the 
sum,  the  giver  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  tl 
proper  to  declare.  It  is  to  be  observed,  d 
did  not  receive  this  £100,000  in  money,  I 
bills  on  a  great  native  money-dealer  resid, 
Benares,  and  who  has  also  a  house  at  Calt 
he  is  called  Gopal  Das.  The  negociation  of 
bills  tended  to  make  a  discovery  not  so  diffic 
it  would  have  been  in  other  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  this  last 
of  money,  which  is  said  to  be  carried  to  the  d 
charges  of  April  1782,  your  committee  are 
enabled  to  make  any  observations  on  it,  as  thi 
count  of  that  period  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Your  committee  have,  in  another  report,  ren 
ed  fully  upon  most  of  the  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  transaction.  Here  they  only  I 
so  much  of  these  circumsUnces  again  into 
as  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  true  ni 
of  the  sums  of  money  uken  by  British  subjec 
power,  under  the  name  of  presents ;  and  to  i 
now  far  thev  are  entitled  to  that  description  in 
sense,  whicn  can  fairly  imply  in  the  pretended 
nors  either  willingness  or  ability  to  give.  The  ■ 
dilion  of  the  bountiful  parties,  who  are  not 
discovered,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  stai 
those  who  have  been  made  known  ;  as  ^  as 
state  any  where  appears,  their  generosity  is  ft 
in  proportion,  not  to  the  opulence  they  posses 
to  the  favours  they  receive,  but  to  the  indigi 
they  feel,  and  the  insults  they  are  exposed 
The  house  will  particularly  attend  to  the  situa 
of  the  principal  giver,  the  soubab  of  Oude. 

"  When  the  knife  (says  he)  had  penetrated 
*'  the  bone,  and  I  was  surrounded  with  heavy- 
"  tresses,  that  I  could  no  longer  live  in  expe 
"  tions,  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  my  difiScult 
"  The  answer,  which  I  have  received  to  il 
"  such,  that  it  has  given  me  inexpressible  grief  i 
"  affliction.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  or  exf 
"  tation  from  you  and  the  council,  that  you  wo 
"  ever  have  given  your  orders  in  so  afflictin 
"  manner,  in  which  you  never  before  wrote,  t 
"  which  I  could  not  have  imagined. — As  1  am 
"  solved  to  obey  your  orders  and  directions  of 
"  council  without  any  delay,  as  long  as  I  live 
"  have,  agreeably  to  those"  orJer*,  delivered 
"  all  my  private  papers  to  him.  (the  residei 
"  tliatwhen  he  shall  have  examined  my  recei 
"  and  expences,  Ae  may  take  whatever  remm 
"  As  I  know  it  to  be  my  duty  to  satisfy  you,  i 
"  company  and  council,  I  have  not  hiled'to  d 
"  in  any  instance  ;  but  requested  of  him,  that 
"  might  be  done  so  as  not  to  <&ttrets  me  i* » 
"  necessary  expences ;  there  being  no  other  fun 


t  tfacwc  for  (he  cxpeoccsof  ray  iDuUcddics, 
botuehold  expcnces,  and  servicfs.  Ac.  He  ilc- 
"  tnanded  ibnc  in  stiv.h  a  manner.  Lliat,  being  re- 
"  n*ev/i7c«j,  I  wTis  olili^ii  to  <?oiii|>lv  with  whiit  h« 
I*  required.  He  has  at't'orclinsily  itoj/peii  ike  pen- 
^  nans  of  m^  old  serroHlt  /or  thijlxf  tjears,  w/it' 
I"  tker  stpoys,  multediliet.  or  Aout^/iuid  tervantt, 
f  omd  the  erprncei  of  mt/  famUy  and  kitchifn, 
?•  lotftthfr  wilk  tkt:  jmjh'tT'-i  iif  my  rjrantlmothcr, 
jl'  mother,  uiui  auitls,  and  nf  my  hmthrrs  unii 

*  drprti/iaiitt,  which  wurc/ur  thrir  nujijinrl,  I 
"  hftd  rKisi-d   1 .300  hone,  nnd  tiircc  batUlions  of 

■eimys,  to  altL-nd  upon  mc  ;  bat.  as  I  have  no 
"  remurpcs  to  support  tlwm,  I  have  been  ubli[;ed 
>*  lo  rctnove  the  people  stationed  in  the  mahals 
"  [difttncts]  uid  to  send  hie  people  [the  reai- 
"  dent's  people]  into  the  mahals ;  m>  (hat  I 
"  lm<re  not  now  one  tingle  sen-ant  about  me. 
"Should  I  mention  to  wlint  further  diffirulucjt 
"  I  bave  been  reduced,  it  would  lay  me  open  lo 

contempt." 

ts  other  pRrU  ofthis  long  mmo  nit  trance,  ns  woll 

:  in  other  rMnon*trar>c£»  no  Icm  xerious,  h(^  »ty», 
*"  (hat  ft  is  diHlciiU  for  him  to  sivir  Itimsi-ir  iilive  ; 
*•  that  in  all  hi»  rttfMtr*   Mr.   IIii.UJnift  hvd  ifiven 

fnH pnwfn  lo  the ycntlevjfn  iirrr.  (meanini;  the 
"  Rfi^li*])  resilient  and  assistants,)  whu  hare  'tone 

whalrrer  ikeif  ehoit,  and  slill  nnilUiiic  to  ttii  it. 

I  never  expected,  that  you  would  have  brought 
"  no  into  such  apprehension,  and  into  bo  weak  a 
"  state,  *titJ>out  uriliitg  tv  me  on  any  vni  t/flJiofe 
"  nhjfclt,  kin(«  I  have  not  the  inialltst  coti- 
"neiioii  with  any  body,  except  yoiinielf.     I  am 

io  tucb  di*ln>«*,  both  day  and  night,  ilial  I  »cc 

not  the  sinallcit  praspecl  of  deliverance  from  it, 

uDce  you  Hie  so  diaplewed  with  mu  (u  not  to 

*  Antour  me  itilk  a  tingle  l»llrr." 
I*  •nothcr  remonstrance  he  thus  cKpre^sca  him- 

"  The  affain  of  thin  world  are  iinttable,  and  ttnnn 
pui  nwvy  ;   it  would  therefore  be  ineumbcnt  on 

*  the  EtglUh  p-nlleineii  lo  shew  some  f^iend^llip 
bt  nc  ID  my  HcrrtntUt.  I,  who  liiivr  nlwavs 
•XMr]  my  very  lifi-tntlift«erti(rrof  the  English, 
mtsigmtd onrrtolhe»»nUthc  rtfourer*  left  it*  my 
cvKMtry,  sloppctl  my  very  lioiischold  cTtpc.nres, 

'  lo^ber  vitJi  the  jaehtres  of  my  srr^DDiH  and 
>  drperxInntK,  (o  the  amount  of  t)8,U8,375  rujiees. 

*  B«»Mle3  this,  as  lo  the  jsj^bires  of  my  grand- 
'  notlieT,  mother,  and  unrle,  which  were  grunted 
'  la  tJiem  (tit  tlicir  suppori.  tigreeaide  to  engtige- 

*  memit,  you  are  the  mastert ;  if  the  cotincil  have 
'  tail  onlen  for  llic  Stopping  tlieir  jui^liirca  alto, 
'atop  them.  I  liave  no  n.-;i«ufc-e»  li'ft  in  my 
'  rauniry :  and  have  iiu  friend*  by  me.  Inring  f  vn 
■  AAMMcd  in  my  dady  «ulisittenrc.  I  h.ive  Bime 
'4fiplMftta,  horH9,  and  the  hooKcs  which  I  inha- 
'  hil:  if  tlwy  can  be  <if  any  tcr^jccio  my  friencU, 
"tbey  mr*  rvady.  Whenever  you  can  di«covei 
"  lUT  rr«ftMf<v^  seiTe  upon  them;  I  shall  not  iii- 
**  Icffero  to  prevent  you.  In  my  present  distress 
"  (m  mT  daily  cxpcnccs,  I  ■wax  in  hopes,  iliat  thpy 
**  wobIiI  have  eiciised  some  part  of  my  debt.  Of 
"  what  ue  it  i(  for  me  to  relate  my  situation,  which 


"  ia  known  to  the  whole  world  ^     This  much  is 
"  lufficient." 

The  truth  of  all  these  representations  is  no  where 
coiilejted  by  Mr.  Haaliric*.  Ji  in  indeed  adaiitlcd 
in  something  Htron^r  than  worda;  Air,  ii)>o]i  ac- 
count  of  the  nalwib's  condition,  and  llie  no  lc«s 
distressed  condition  of  lii*  dominions,  he  tlioiit;ht 
it  tit  lu  withdraw  from  him  and  (Item  a  1ari;<^  body 
of  [he  compaity'n  troops,  together  with  all  the 
I-'oKliKh  of  a  civil  de.tcription,  who  were  routttl  no 
leffit  biirthensonie  lh»n  the  niilitarii.  Tliis  u:ii'  dona 
on  the  declared  iaabiUty  of  Uic  country  any  longer 
to  support  them;  a  country  not  much  infcriuur  to 
Engl;jnd  in  extent  and  fertility:  and,  till  lately  at 
least,  its  equal  iu  population  and  culture. 

It  was  to  a  prince,  in  a  state  so  far  remote  from 
freedom,  authority,  and  opulence,  so  pcnctiated 
with  tlie  treatment  he  had  received,  and  the  beha- 
viour he  had  met  with  from  Mr,  Haslings,  iliat 
Mi.  Hufttiiigs  haH  choKcn  lo  attribute  a  dis[iu»itioii 
so  very  gieneriiui  and  munilicent  at,  of  liis  uwn  free 
grace  and  mere  motion,  lo  make  him  a  preiiont,  at 
one  donation,  of  upwards  of  £UKl,iHM>  sterling. 
Tliis  vast  private  donuliun  was  t^vcn  at  the  moment 
of  vnst  iii^lunt  demands  severely  exactcil  on  ac- 
count of  the  company,  and  accumulated  on  im- 
menec  debts  to  the  same  body  ;  and  all  laken  tVom 
a  ruined  prince,  and  almost  desolated  territory. 

Mt.  ilastingv  bus  had  the  lirmness.  witli  all 
possible  ease,  and  apparent  unconcern,  to  reqiieu 
permission  from  the  directors  lo  lej^li^e  this 
forbidden  preneut  for  his  own  use.  This  he  lias 
had  (lie  ooiira^c  lo  do  at  a  lime,  when  he  had 
abumbnt  reaiion  to  look  for,  wliathc  ha«  since  re- 
ceived, their  censure  for  many  material  parts  of 
hii  conduct  tow.irds  the  people,  from  whose  wasted 
substance  (his  pretended  frcc^ift  wiis  druwn.  He 
does  nut  pretend,  that  he  has  reason  to  expect  the 
smallest  lU's^rcc  of  partialitv,  in  litis  or  any  other 
point,  from  the  court  of  dirpctors.  i-'or,  beudes 
fiis  complaint,  fir^it  stated,  of  having  never  pns- 
se».tcd  (heir  c<.>nGdcnce,  ia  a  late  Utter  vi<v  Aupmiiit 
(in  which.  nuiwitiiMandIng  the  rcn-  ^^°  "- 
suresorpiirlianicnl,  he  ma^rii^es  his  own  conduct) 
he  snviB,  tliat  in  all  (he  h>n^  (vcriod  of  his  service 
"  he  has  almost  unrcmittcdiy  wanted  the  support, 
"  which  all  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  from  their 
"  constituents.  Fn>m  mine  (says  he)  I  have  na- 
"  eeived  nothing  h\il  rfjyroaeh,  A^rtf  c^itticis,  and 
"  indii/nitK»t  inalead  of  rewards  and  encount;^ 
"  ment."  It  must  therefore  have  been  from  som^j 
other  source  of  protection  Ihiin  that,  which  the  law 
had  placed  over  him,  that  he  looked  for  eonn- 
leniincc  and  reward  in  violalinc  an  act  of  parlia- 
incni,  which  forbade  him  from  taking  t/i/tf  or 
prrsftitf  on  nntf  actxunt  whatsoever  i  much  lots  a 
pift  of  this  muK"'t"'l^'*  which,  from  llic  di«tren  of 
the  civer,  must  be  supposed  the  efTect  of  tJiC  most 
cruel  extortion. 

The  dirtctors  did  ttfoni;    in   thpir  vmrAppmiSn 
oiders  to  appropriate  money,  which      B.  N"  ' 
they  must  know  could  not  hiivc  been  ricquind 
by  the  consent  of  the  prelendeil  donor,  to  iheir 
own  use.     Ttiey  acted  more  properly  ia  refusing 
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to  confirm  Uiis  grant  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in 
choosing  ratJier  to  refer  him  to  the  law,  which 
he  had  violated,  than  to  his  own  sense  of  what  he 
tlioiight  he  was  entitled  to  take  from  the  natives ; 
putting  him  in  mind,  that  the  regulating  act  had 
expressly  declared,  "  that  no  governour-general, 
"  or  any  ofthe  council,  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"  accept,  receive,  or  take,  of  or  from  any  person 
"  or  persons,  or  on  any  account  whatsoever,  any 
"  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity, or  reward,  pecti- 
"  niary  or  otherwise  ;  or  any  promise  or  engage- 
"  ment  for  any  of  the  aforesaid."  Here  is  no 
reserve  for  the  case  of  a  disclosure  to  the  directors, 
and  for  the  legalizing  the  breach  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament by  their  subsequent  consent.  The  illegality 
attached  to  the  action  at  its  very  commencement ; 
and  it  could  never  be  afterwards  legalized ;  the 
directors  had  no  such  power  reserved  to  them. 
Words  cannot  be  devised  of  a  stronger  import,  or 
studied  with  more  care.  To  these  words  of  the 
act  are  opposed  the  declaration  and  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  ;  who,  in  his  letter  of  January  1782, 
thinks  fit  to  declare,  that  "  an  offer  of  a  verycon- 
"  siderable  sum  of  money  was  made  to  him,  both 
"  on  the  part  of  the  nabob  and  his  ministers,  as  a 
"  present,  which  he  accepted  without  hesitation." 
The  plea  of  his  pretended  necessity  is  of  no  avail. 
The  present  was  not  in  ready  money,  nor,  as  your 
committee  conceive,  applicable  to  his  immediate 
necessities.  Even  his  credit  was  not  bettered  by 
bills  at  long  periods ;  he  does  not  pretend,  that  he 
raised  any  money  upon  them ;  nor  is  it  conceivable, 
that  a  banker  at  Benares  would  be  more  willing  to 
honour  the  draughts  of  so  miserable,  undone,  and 
dependent  a  person  as  the  nabob  of  Dude,  than 
those  of  the  governour-general  of  Bengal ;  which 
might  be  paid  either  on  the  receipt  of  the  Benares 
revenue,  or  at  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  of  the 
company's  exchequer.  Besides,  it  is  not  explicable 
upon  any  grounds,  tliat  can  be  avowed,  why  the 
nabob,  who  could  afford  to  give  these  bills  as 
a  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  could  not  have  equally 
given  them  in  discharge  of  the  debt,  which  he  owed 
to  the  company.  It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be 
feared,  that  the  people  of  India  find  it  sometimes 
turn  more  to  their  account,  to  give  presents  to  the 
Eno-Iish  in  authority,  than  to  pay  their  debts  to  the 
publick ;  and  tliis  is  a  matter  of  a  very  serious 
consideration. 

No  small  merit  is  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
that  too  in  a  high  and  upbraiding  style,  of  his  having 
come  to  a  voluntary  aiscovery  of  this  and  other 
Vide  Appendix  unlawful  practices  of  the  same  kind. 

RNo. fl.  "That  honourable  court  (says  Mr. 
"  Hastings,  addressing  himself  to  his  masters,  in 
"  his  letter  of  December  1782)  ought  to  know  whe- 
"  ther  I  possess  the  integrity  and  honour,  which  are 
"  the  first  requisites  of  such  a  station.  If  I  wanted 
"  these,  they  have  afforded  me  too  powerful  incen- 
"  tives  to  suppress  the  information,  which  I  now 
"  convey  to  them  through  you,  and  to  appropriate 
"  to  my  own  use  the  sums,  which  1  have  already 
"  passed  to  their  credit,  by  their  unworthy,  and, 
"  pardon  me  if  1  add,  dangerous  reflections,  which 


"  they  have  passed  upon  me  for  the  first  comnn- 
"nication  of  this  kind ;"  (and  he  immediatelj 
adds,  what  is  singular  and  striking,  and  favounof 
a  recriminatory  insinuation)  "  and  your  own  expt- 
"  rience  will  su^^t  to  you,  that  there  are  penoDt 
"  who  would  profit  by  such  a  warning."  To  vInt 
directors  in  particular  this  imputation  of  ezperieiKC 
is  applied,  and  what  other  persons  they  are,  ii 
whom  experience  has  shewn  a  disposition  to  profit 
of  such  a  warning,  is  a  matter  fairly  proper  to  bt 
enquired  into.  What  Mr.  Hastings  says  fiuther 
on  this  subject  is  on  less  worthy  of  attention  :— 
"  that  he  could  have  concealed  these  vide  ■twic 
"  transactions,  if  he  had  a  wrong  Appodli. 
"  motive,  from  theirs  and  the  publick  eye  far 
"  ever."  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  wbetoer  the 
olservation  be  applicable  to  the  particular  cue, 
or  not,  practices  of  this  corrupt  nature  are  ei- 
tremely  difficult  of  detection  any  where,  but  espe- 
cially m  India ;  but  all  restraint  upon  that  gtand 
fundamental  abuse  of  presents  is  gone  for  ever,  if 
tile  servants  of  the  company  can  derive  saiety  fina 
a  defiance  of  the  law,  when  they  can  no  longer 
hope  to  screen  themselves  by  an  evasion  of  it.  AO 
hope  of  reformation  is  at  an  end,  if,  confiding  n 
the  force  of  a  faction  among  directors  or  prt^ms- 
tors  to  bear  them  out,  and  possibly  to  vote  then 
the  fruit  of  their  crimes  as  a  reward  of  their  dis- 
covery, they  find,  that  their  bold  avowal  of  dieit 
offences  is  not  only  to  produce  indemnity,  butts 
be  rated  for  merit.  If  once  a  presumption  ii 
admitted,  that  wherever  something  is  oimlged 
nothing  is  hid,  the  discovering  of  one  offence  m» 
become  the  certain  means  of  concealing  a  mnltK 
tude  of  others.  The  contrivance  is  easy,  and  trivial, 
and  lies  open  to  the  meanest  proficient  in  this  kind 
of  art ;  it  will  not  only  become  an  effectual  com 
to  such  practices,  but  will  tend  infinitely  to  encRsa 
them.  In  that  case  sums  of  money  will  be  takei 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  and  making  merit 
with  the  company ;  and  other  sums  will  be  takcB 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  receiver. 

It  must  certainly  be  impossible  for  the  nativeita 
know  what  presents  are  for  one  purpose,  or  w\at 
for  the  other.  It  is  not  for  a  Gentft  or  a  Maho- 
metan land-holder,  at  the  foot  of  the  remotest 
mountains  in  India,  who  has  no  access  to  oo 
records,  and  knows  nothing  of  our  language,  to 
distinguish  what  tacks  of  rupees,  which  he  has  gitea 
eo  nomine,  as  a  present  to  a  company's  servant, 
are  to  be  authorized  by  his  masters  in  leaden- 
hall-street  as  proper  and  legal,  or  carried  to  their 

[lublick  account  at  their  pleasure ;  and  what  Ve 
aid  up  for  his  own  emolument. 

The  legislature,  in  declaring  all  presents  to  U 
the  property  of  the  company,  could  not  considff 
coiTuption,  extortion,  and  fraud,  as  any  part  of 
their  resources,  Tiie  property  in  such  presents  wai 
declared  to  be  theirs,  not  as  a  fund  for  their  benefit, 
but  in  order  to  found  a  legal  title  to  a  civil  suit. 
It  was  declared  theirs,  to  facilitate  the  recoveiy. 
out  of  corrupt  and  oppressive  hands,  of  money 
illegally  taken  ;  but  this  legal  fiction  of  property 
could  not,  nor  ought,  by  the  legislature  to  be  con- 
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!cred  ID  RBT  other  Msjht  thnn  as  a  trust  held  by 
lein  for  Uiosc  who  suttcrcH  tlic  injury.  Upon  any 
ihet  construction  the  conipuny  would  have  n 
gilt,  first,  to  extract  money  ftoni  tlic  eubji?cta  ur 
(pendants  oT  |li»  kin^oin,  conunitt«d  to  their 
itre,  by  mettns  of  particulftr  cuiivciilions,  or  by 
jxes,  by  renU,  and  by  monopulics;  nnd,  when 
^cj  had  exhauKled  every  coutrivancc  of  [niblick 
tlposilion.tlirtitliuywere  tobeal  Ijbtrrty  told  loose 

Km  ihc  ixroplc iill  their  Kr^Mnls,  from  ihc  Jiij:Jn-M 
k  to  till-  lowntt,  li>  prey  ii|)Ofi  therei  at  |ileh»urt. 
El  If}  dravr,  by  pertotiAl  nnil  official  nulhority, 
inflMDCC.  r6a.ihty,  and  tcrrour,  whatever  wui 
to  ibem: — and  Oiut  all  lliid  was  juilificJ.  pto- 
IdeU  tile  product  w&&  paid  into  tliv  coiiipaiiy'H 
tche(iu«r. 

Tlib  proliibition  ontl  permission  of  prctcnts,  wilii 

declaration  of  property  in  tliv  cumpiiny,  would 

MisOfn     leave   no  pToperty   lo   a.ny   man    in 

m.  atim.     InJia,      (f,   howdvcr,   it   should    be 

gilt,  that  liiia  clause  in  the  act   fihoiiltl    bs 

blc.   by   constinctioD  aud   retintipcct,   of  nd 

inng,  and  thus  appropriating  tli^se  preM>iiIs, 

lich  your  coimniHcu  conceive    inipos^ibkj    it 

abaolntdy   ueccMary,   dial   it  »lioiild    be  very 

It  rxplftined. 

I'he  provision  in  the  act  was  made  in  fiivour  of 
natives.  If  lucli  coustructiun  prevails,  Ihu 
fOf  iiMjn  made  as  dicir  screen  from  oppression  will 
Kooie  the  means  of  cncieasiDg  and  ag^ravatiri);  it 
illlcMi  bounds  and  beyond  nm«dy.  I  (  presents, 
'kicfa  when  (hey  are  tri^'cn  were  unlawful,  can 
Aeiwds  be  IcKalixed  by  an  appliciition  uf  them 
DlW  company's  service,  no  Buflcrer  can  even  re- 
sn  lo  a  remedul  process  at  law  for  hia  own  re- 
■f.  The  niomciit  he  altcmpts  to  sue,  tlie  mont^y 
ly  he  paid  into  the  company's  treasury  ;  it  i» 
lawfully  taLen,  and  llie  party  is  non-Kuiu'tl. 
The  cotnpany  haelf  must  suncr  extremely  in  the 
loleoidcr  and  re^larityof  itieir  publiek  iiecuunis, 
die  idea,  npon  which  NIr.  Hasting*  juttiliet  dm 
'iug  of  tlieso  present*,  receives  the  8malle«t  cuun- 
,  n,  ,{^,  tcnance.  Un  his  principles,  tlte  same 
tjfim*"'  """  °**^  become  private  property,  or 
ttaAKxa^  publick.  at  tlic  pleasure  of  llie  re- 
k.fia.A  ceirer ;  it  i*  in  In*  power.  Mr.  Hast- 
•ayv,  to  concenl  it  forever.  He  c«rUinly  bus 
in  his  power  not  only  lo  keep  it  back,  and 
it  Kmrard  at  his  own  times,  but  even  lo 
Uft  and  rvrerae  the  relations  in  the  nccountit 
U  Mr.  Ila^lmp  ha*  done)  in  what  niaiiner  and 
nportjun  seems  good  to  him.  and  In  mnke 
ouelf  altemalcly  debtor  or  creditor  for  die  sanio 


or  this  irregularity  Mr.  Hastiii»  himKlf  np- 
iB  some  de«T«  sensible.     He  coiiceivcR  rl 
blr.  thai  his  transactions  of  dii«  nature  may 
klfce  eouit  of  directors  seem  tinsatiifactoty.     He, 

•  ahw*.     bowever,  pitU  it  hypolhetically ; — "  if 

*  ".  a      "Hi  vou  {say*  lie)  wlio  are  n<cii»tonied 
ID  «tcw   bustnrat  in   aa  official   nnd  nyi/ur 

'■  fi^ikr,  Ikty  thouitt  aftfte^tr  aaprccfdiitlct,  if 
"  sal  imfiTOpfr"  He  just  conceives  it  possible, 
lUt  in  an  c^cial  tnoaey  transaction  die  directors 


may  cipect  a  proceeding  official  and  regular,     lu 
what  ollici  li^htfl  than  llioac,  which  oro  oQicial 
and  rc;jiilar.  miitteniof  publick  account  ouj^ht  to 
be  re^irdikl  by  iho^  who  have  the  char^  uf  them, 
either  in  boii^l  or  in   Kngland,  does  not  appear 
to  your  committee.     .Any  otiier  is  certainly  "  un- 
"  prcccfkiited    and    iniuro|>er;"    and   can   only 
serve  lo  cover  fraud  bolti  in  die  receipt  and  in  tlie 
cxpeiKltluie.     The  a<.-tjuiaition  of  ."iS.IHUi  rii]>ces, 
or  near   i].6,0l)i},  which  nppears   in  the   sort  of 
uiioj/icial  and  tTTtrjuliir  aa-mtul  tliat  he  furnishes 
of  hi^  preicnls,  in  \ui  letter  of  May   vidrAi>|wit- 
l"i:i*^  must  appear  extraordinary  in-   *■'*  ■*■  ^"-  ^ 
deed   lu  lIiuMr,  who   cipect  from  men  in  uflioe 
Honiediiiig  uftici'jl  and  somclliing  rcgiihir.     "  This 
"  sum  (says  he)  1  received  while  I  was  on  my 
"journey  to  iknarcs,"     lie  tells  it         -^ 
with  ihc  same  carclc-ss  indiflcrcucc, 
lilt  if  things  of  this  kind  were  found  by  accident 
on   the  hi^h  road. 

Mr.  il^iinsH  did  not,  indeed  he  could  not, 
dntilii,  diat  this  unprecedeiitcil  and  improper  ac- 
couni  would  iirodm^  much  discussion. 
He  ftay*,  "  why  tlicfe  sums  were  taken 
"by  nie  ;  why  ihey  were  (except  the  itecund) 
"  yuirf/i/ trunnferred  lo  the  comiiauy's  arcouiit; 
"  why  bimits  were  taken  for  the  first,  mid  iioi  fur 
"the  rest;  niii^lit,  were  tlii*  mutter  tv  be  cl- 
"  poecil  to  the  view  of  the  pubiit-k,  /uriiUh  a 
■'  varieti)  of  conjecturei" 

This  mailer  lias  apiieared,  and  \iM  furnisliod,  as 
it  oujcht  to  do,  somethio^  more  serious  than  oun- 
jeciures.  It  would  in  any  other  cum  be  supposed, 
that  Mr.  Hastings,  expecting  such  enquiries,  and 
considcrinc  tiiat  the  ([uestiona  are  (even  as  thoy 
are  im^iciTcctly  slateil  by  himself)  far  from  frivu- 
Iduh,  would  condeiK-end  to  ^ivc  some  information 
u}>on  Ihvm  ;  but  lli<:  coniluAion  of  a  sentence  so 
iinjwtrtanlly  bcifun,  and  which  leads  to  such  ex- 
pectations, is,"  lliut  lo  thfw-  lonjtctureit  ii  would 
*'  be  of  little  u*e  lu  reply." — Thin  is  all  he  says  lo 
publick  conjecture. 

To  the  court  of  directors  he  ia  very  little  moro 
complaisant,  and  not  at  all  more  Mlti^ factory  ;  he 
stales  merely  as  a  suppositioa  tJieir  enquiry  eoit- 
ceinini;  matlen,  of  which  be  positively  knew  that 
they  had  cwllcd  for  an  explanation.  He  knew  it, 
Wcaiisc  he  presumed  to  censure  I liem  for  doing  so. 
To  the  hypothesis  of  a  further  enipnry  he  i;ives  a 
conjcctura.1  answer  of  such  a  kind,  as  probably,  in 
an  account  uf  a  duubtful  transnclton,  and  Xo  a 
sitpenuur,  was  never  ilune  berorc. 

"  Wtrr  yunr  lioiiourable  court  to  question  me 
"  npon  these  )>oinls,  1  would  answer,  that  die  sums 
"  were  taken  for  die  comnuuy'a  bene-  vulc  Annni. 
"  fit  at  lime*  in  which  iiic  company  *"*  ■*  *"••*■ 
"  very  much  stood  in  need  of  them  ;  that  I  eithtr 
"  chose  to  ronccal  the  first  rcecipts  from  publick 
"curiosiiy  by  receiving  bonds  for  the  unioiint, 
•'or  iinssihltj  acted  trithom  tintf  Hludied  lUsii/ti, 
"  which  my  iitemory  eould  iU  this  distance  of  time 
"  verify." 

He  here  profcsGCs  not  to  be  certain  of  llie  mo- 
tives, by  whtch  he  was  himself  actualod  in  so  ex- 
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h  n>nliii,ii>  >  i-*<tiiv.iltin'til.  anil  in  the  hm;  of  sucli 
,'^lKuMtliii.iiv  m,-.u.sl.'.'lUvl  tl;  uml.  IIS  if  the  acts 
III  i|iii'«ii><ii  «t'n-  >ti,«'  of  .III  itlwitiito  iitninger,  and 

iii.l  l.H.'wn,  111-  i;ni«>.llli<ii»l(iiwiM'«>MicCtUre8COa- 

i.iiiiiu-,  111.-  u..>iiu-  tdlliiiii.  Mo  uvi-n  Biipposes, 
lit  I  ikiiii'  |>i.-Miii«  I'-iiiuiry  to  law,  and  in  taking 
|...iiiU  li<i  iliii'i  ■>"  li"«  "«"  ''""'triiry  to  what  he 
,|l|lnlU  li'  I'.-  iii'ili  »i"l  f'"'''  ll"*''  '"=  "''t?*"^  ''**'« 
,i>li-il  ttilli.'iil  niivtliMiml  niiitivc  at  all.iirat  least 

..iiili  ,!<•  Iimm- vfi'iilil  ri'iiiliut  that  distance  of 

I, I  li.ii  iimiiiii'«i'  ihstiiiici',  ill  tlio  faintnesa  of 

„l„ji  I •.i.llnl mi  i-nni|ile((*ly  lost  as  to 

^.ii   hull  i-iH-iiiiii'.  Ill   li'" livi'»  for  hist  own  COD- 

,1,1,1,  ».!■.  I Il"-    I'*'!"  "*'  .Ii'iiuiiry  1781,  when 

l)ii>  I'liiiila  III  111"  own  K-Uil'-nl  wcrcj  Riven,  to  the 
i|.)li'  lit  Ihio  liltii,  whtiii  is  Ilic  2-2d  of  May 
|;'i'  .   ll»it   I"  111  "iiy,  iiliiml  one  year  and  four 

Itllilltlln 

;t4  III  llii>  iilliiT  HiiiiiH.  (nT  which  no  bond  was 

l.itii  II,  ilii'  V. I  '"■  ■'"'  difli-rcDCC  ill  liis  expla- 

,.,,1,  ,' i>.ili<iii  i^Hliil  mim- extraordinary;  he 

.11. 1)  r<r,  I  ,„yq  .•  I  ,)j,)  „„)  think  it  worth  my 
■■  ,  .|M'  <■■  ■•I'M'iti'  'III'  Huiiii-  nx'iiiis  with  the  rest. ' 

■  III.  Hit  "I   III''"'-  " "■  which  were  not  worth  his 

,  ,Hi ,  «•<  nLiriil  III  liiK  ncriMint  I."  Ik^  proatcr  than 
lh»4i.  hi'.  tV'M  HO  Molii'itotiH  (for  Mime  reitson,  which 

|„.  1,1    i-iii'M)  III  c'ovor  ini(h?r  bonds;    these 

..Hii,,,   mil    III    iH'iir    l'..'i.l.tHIO :    whereas   the 

i,llo.<..ili>l  iH.l  mioli rxrrrd  t. -1 0.000.     For  these 

,„,H, ,  .iiiiiiih'il  wilh  ihi'nc  cxphinntinnit,  heven- 

(IIII1  lo  .i|.ci>«l  to  ihrir  (the  iliri'i-tiirsi)  breasts  for 

„   , |i,|   iiili-iiiM'liilioi) ;    I '■  ho  nxtiiimrs  the 

'  I, ,.,,,) I Ill,  thill  he  thiiikN  hiiiiH<.'tf,  on  such 

>    il.|iil.  tioil  on  »»ih  Mil  occiiition,  entitled  to 

■■  H ,  "  .Hill  lh< w  if  he  hiui  performed 

'"  koitiii  1 Iiihio  r«iitloil,  in  the  accom- 

,,„„, h.HM  hi^irloiiiiiiii  iheiittecrilyofhiscon- 

,|„.  I .  „iiil. i|..iiiii)i  III-  tiiiiin]ili  over  injustice, 

I   lU  ..i.i'l.ti' wlii'h,   n\   n  future  time,  he 

lliiii  III.  «hall  eivi*.  Kiiyn  he,  "the 

„,,|,l I.I  iiiv  i.tfii  ).ii'ii»l  I"  iiiy  Niircitl  reward. 

,..„,  ..i.i.l -. I  ihiil  of  my  nmiitry,  is  my 

.,    ^ '         •K'^l  wUh  in  hfr."     lip  ilerlares  m 

'l,    i>  }•''•   "■      ||,„|  ,,iv  hlli'i,lhiil  he  had  not  n(  nny 

, , i  il.,.  I. •nihil ■'  Willi  ll'»'"".  which 

tl,.     I>,  ,1  iiiilihilill hi.  tiiniiicHl  of  his  pre- 

1 \\  (ill  I,  iilii'i  " "I   !"■<  I"'"'"'  l'<=fp«- 
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"  liave  yielded  them  to  the  company  publickly  ,- 
"  and  that  tlie  exigencies  of  tlieirservioe  (exlges- 
"  cies  created  by  the  exposition  of  their  a^in, 
"  and  faction  in  their  divided  councils)  tequited 
"  those  supplies." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  extraordbiary  positiooii 
your  committee    cannot    conceive   what  nwtiTe 
could  actuate  any  native  of  India,  dependent  oi 
the  company,  in  assisting  them  priTateivi  and  ■ 
refusing  to  assist  them  publickly.     If  the  tram- 
action  was  fair  and  honest,  every  native  mutt  line 
been  desirous  of  making  merit  with  the  great  m- 
verning  power.     If  he  gave  his  money  as  am 
p(t,  he  might  value  himself  upon  very  honnr- 
able,  and  very  acceptable,  service ;   if  he  Itat  't 
on  the  company's  bonds,  it  would  still  bare  beei 
of  service,  and  he  might  also  receive  eight  per  eeaL 
for  his  money.     No  native  could  (without  nat 
interested  view)  give  to  the  govemour-general  whit 
be  would  refuse  to  the  company,  as  a  gniit,  or 
even  as  a  loan.    It  is  plain,  that  the  powen  ef 
government  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  undo^ 
stood  by  the  natives  to  be  at  sale.  The  gorermwr- 
general  says,  that  be  took  the  money  with  n 
original  destination  to  the  purposes  to  which  be 
asserts  he  has  since  applied  it.     But  this  origiBal 
destination  was  in  his  own  mind  only,  not  declared, 
nor  by  him  pretended  to  be  declared,  to  the  piitf 
who  gave  the  presents,  and  who  could  percent 
nothing  in  it  but  money  paid  to  the  supreme  b»> 
gistrate  for  his  own  private  emolument.     Alt  tbi 
the  natives  could  possibly  perceive  in  such  a  tmis> 
action,  must  be  highly  dishonourable  to  the  eo»- 
pany's  government ;  for  they  must  conceive,  wha 
they  gave  money  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  they  bourti 
from  Mr.  Hastings  either  what  was  their  own  lipA, 
or  something  tliat  was  not  so;  or,  that  theym- 
deemed  themselves  from  some  acts  of  rigour  in- 
flicted, threatened,  or  apprehended.     If,  in  the 
first  case,  Mr.  Hastings  gave  them  the  object  fa 
which  they  bargained,  his  set,  however  proper, 
was  corrupt ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  both  corniit 
and  fraudulent ;  if  the  mtiney  was  extorted  n 
force  or  threats,  it  was  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 
The  very  nature  of  such  transactions  has  a  ica- 
dency  to  leach  the  natives  to  pay  a  corrupt  court 
to  the  servants  of  the  company  ;  and  they  mot 
thereby  be  rendered  less  witling,  or  less  able,  or 
perhaps  both,  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  llw 
5tnlc.      Mr.  Scott's  evidence  asserts,  that  they 
would  rather  give  to  Mr.  Hastings  than  lend  to 
the  company.   It  is  very  probable ;  but  it  is  a  de- 
monstration of  their  opinion  of  his  power  and  co^ 
ruption,  and  of  the  weak  and  precarious  state  of 
the  company's  authority. 

The  second  principle  assumed  by  Mr.  Hastingi 
fur  his  justification,  namely,  that  factious  oppon* 
tion.  and  a  divided  government,  might  create  eii- 
^'ueit's  rctiuiring  supplies,  is  full  as  dangerous  ei 
the  (!ntt ;  for  if,  in  the  divisions  which  must  ariN 
in  all  councils,  one  member  of  government,  wbea 
lie  thinks  others  factiously  disposed,  shall  be  eo* 
titled  to  take  money  privately  from  the  subject  for 
the  purposes  of  his  politicks,  and  thereby  to  dit* 
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will  an  aci  of  parliament,  prefence*  for  that 
d  frannot  Iw  wanting,     A  dispute  niav  always  hfi 
•ed  in  connril  in  order  lo  cover  oppresiiinn  and 
eulation  el«wherc.     B«l  lliwc  priiiciplv*  of  Mr. 
Mting*  l«ii(l«!ntirelvlodi.'Mruy  ihn  clmniclcranii 
Urtions  of  a  roiitiri),  niii)  lo  vc«t  thexn  with  fini* 
the  dissentient  memluMV.     Tlit^  law  hiui  pbco'l 
sense  of  ibv  whole  in  tlic  maj^iity  ;  and  it  is 
I  a  tliine  Id  be  juHi-rwl,  that  any  of  tlip  mcni- 
shoiild  priv]iti>)y  raise  nionoy  for  the  arowcd 
!po«e  of  defeating  that  «pii»e,  or  for  promoting 
l^nf  that  are  contrarr  lo  Jt ;  a  more  alarming 
niptioii  of  power  In  an  intliviJual  member  oi* 
deUbeiatii*  or  executive  body  cannot  be  ima- 
Mr.   Hastings  liad  no  riffht,  in  onler  to 
hiroaclfof  peculation,  to  criminate  the  majo- 
^tJi  faction.     No  metnbpr  of  any  body,  oul- 
on   a  qiteslion,  has,  or  can  have,  a  right  to 
t   Any  p»rt  of  liia  pnblirlc  conduct  by  that 
Bciplc.  Tiie  members  of  the  council  liad  a  coni- 
saficriour,  lo  whom  Uiey  might  appieal  in  their 
•1  cbarg^soffaction  — they  did  lofreijuently  ; 
itic  imputation  of  faction  has  almost  always 
laid  on  Mr.  Hasiin^s  liiniaelf. 
But  there  were  periods,  very  distinguished  pe- 
As  loo.  in  the  records  of  the  company,  in  whicFi 
clandestine  uk ing  of  money  could  not  be  sup- 
lad  eren  by  thi^  prMencc.     Mr.  Hostin^^  has 
■  chai^^  with  varioiM  acta  of  peculation,  per- 
ttlted  at  a  time  he  eoutd  not  excuse  himself  by 
■  pie*  of  any  pubtiok  porpnic  to  be  carried  on, 
'Of  any  fuciion  in  council,  by  which  it  was  tra- 
ned.     It  may  be  necessary  here  to  recall  to  the 
Mltection  of  the  bou«e.  tliat  on  tlie  cry,  which 
watkd,  of  the  ill  jiraclkes  of  the  company'a 
mnu  in  India,  (which  genera]  cry  in  a  ^r«at 
iMtre  produced  the  regulating  act  of  177.1,)  the 
ft  of  director*,  in  tlicir  instructions  of  die  'iPth 
Mareh    1774,  gnrc  it  as  an  injunction  to  the 
Bcil   irrneral,   that  "  they  immrdiattly  caose 
dw  ttrictcit  enquiry  to  be  mode  into  nil  opprcs- 
which  may  have  been  eommittftd  cither 
oalives   or   European*,    and    into   all 
which  may  ha»e  prevailed  in  tbe  coller- 
of  llie  rerenuet,  or  any  part  of  ihe  civil 
fOMraMm/  of  (he  presidency ;  and  that  you 
CMUnunicate  to  us  alt  information,  which  yoii 
■n  be  able  to  obtain  relatire  thereto,  or  any 
■nbezxIeiMBt  or  dissipation  of  the  companv's 

loey." 

In  tiin  enquiry,  by  far  lli«  most  important  abuse, 
Bcb  appeared  on  any  of  the  above  heads,  was 
at,  wbicli  was  charged  rotative  to  the  snie  in 
by  Mr.  H.isltngs,  of  nothing  less  than  tlic 
I*  aiithwity  of  Uiu  country  govemmcm.  in  the 
uf  the   guardianship   of  the  nabob  of 

ne  prfMnt  nabob,  Moharvck  nl  Dowhth.  was 
bca  be  sacceeded  to  iho  title  and  office 

'SiAasUr  of  the  three  provinces  in  t77fl.  Al- 
i{li  in  a  stale  apprttaching  to  subjection.  Milt 
fink  and  character  were  impurUint.  Much  was 
uwrilT  Xa  depend  Upon  a  person,  who  wit*  to 
■■netlie  moderation  of  a  sovereign,  not  sup- 


ported by  intrinsiclc  power ;  and  yet  to  mainlain 
thedignrty  necessary  to  carry  on  the  representa- 
tion uf  political  government,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  criminal  justice  of  a  great 
country.  A  good  education,  conformably  to  the 
maxims  of  his  religion,  and  the  manners  of  hit 
people,  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fill  that 
delicate  place  with  nspulution  either  to  the  Malio> 
metati  guverniiiecit  or  to  uunt.  He  had  Mill  to 
manage  a  revenue,  not  incontiderable,  which  re- 
mained as  the  sole  resource  for  the  lnn^iii«hin^ 
dignity  of  prrvons  any  way  distinguished  in  rank 
among-  Mii:^iilitien,  who  were  all  altachcd  und 
clung  to  him.  These  considerations  rendured  it 
necc«xaiy  to  put  his  p<.TfOn  and  affatrn  into  proper 
hands.  Tbcy  ought  to  have  been  men,  who  were 
able  by  the  gravity  of  their  rank  nnd  character  to 
preserve  his  morals  from  the  contagion  of  low  and 
vicious  compuny ;  men,  who  by  their  integrity  and 
Brmncsa  might  be  enabled  to  resiat,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  rapacity  of  .Ruropcana.  as  well  as  lo  se- 
cure the  remaining  fragments  of  his  property  from 
the  attempts  of  the  natives  tliemsetves,  n-ho  must 
lie  under  tlroti^  teinpintion  uf  taking  their  share 
in  the  last  pillage  of  a  decaying  hnu^ie. 

The  directors  ware  fully  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  arrangement ;  your  committee 
find,  (htil,  on  Ihc  26lh  of  AiignU  1771,  ihey  gave 
instructions  lo  the  prL^ident  and  cnmicil  to  ap- 
"  point  a  minintcr  to  transact  the  political  aflaira 
"  of  the  Cirear  [government]  j  and  to  select  for 
"  that  purpose  some  person  well  qualiticil  for  the 
"  affairs  c»f  government,  lo  be  the  minister  of  the 
"  government,  and  guardian  of  the  nabob's  mino- 
"  rity." 

The  order  was  so  distinct  ai  not  to  admit  of  a 
mistake:  it  was  (for  iu  matter)  provident  and 
well  considered ;  and  the  trust,  which  devolved  on 
Mr.  Hastings,  was  of  such  a  nature  aa  might  wet] 
sT.imidale  a  man.  sensible  to  reputation,  to  faillil  it 
in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the  direnions  he  had 
received,  and  not  only  above  just  cause  of  excep- 
tion, btil  out  of  the  re;acb  of  suapicion  and  malice. 
In  that  situation  it  wa»  natural  to  suppose  lie 
would  east  his  eyes  upon  men  of  tlie  fintt  remilc 
and  considfiralion  among  the  MuMulmen  of  mgli 
rank. 

Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  directing  his  eyes  to 
the  durbar,  employed  his  resvarchcN  in  ihc  se- 
raglio. In  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  place  ho 
discovered  a  woman,  secluded  from  the  inter- 
course, and  shut  up  from  the  eyes  of  men.  whom 
he  found  to  corres^xind  witli  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Ihe  directors,  as  a  person  well  ■'  qttali- 
"  lied  for  the  alfairs  of  govciTiment,  fit  to  be  a 
"  minister  nf  government,  and  the  guardian  of  ihe 
**  nnboh's  niinorily,"  This  woman  he  solemnly 
inveals  with  these  functions ;  he  appoints  Rajan 
Courdns.  whom  some  time  after  he  himself  quali- 
lied  with  u  ilesciiplinn  of  a  young  man  of  mean 
ahilitii-H,  to  be  her  duan  or  steward  of  the  house- 
hold. Thu  test  of  the  arr.ingEnient  was  correapoii- 
(li'iit  to  this  diitposition  oflht^  principal  oAicci's. 

It  seems  not  to  have  been  lawful  or  warrantable 
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M  Mr.  HaRiogs  to  Kt  aiide  the  ammgement  po- 
w(i>«It  uRscribcd  by  the  court  of  directors,  which 
vititMU;  pornted  to  a  man,  not  to  any  woman 
vbatcTtrf.  As  B  woman,  confined  in  the  female 
apvti&eiil,  the  lady  he  appointed  could  not  be 
oompttent  to  hold,  or  qualified  to  exercise,  any 
active  empIoymcDt ;  she  stood  in  need  of  guar- 
dians (or  herself,  and  had  not  the  ability  for  the 
l^ardiansbip  of  a  person  circumstanced  as  the 
Houbali  was.  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Mon- 
mn,  uitd  Mr.  Francis  declare,  in  their  minute, 
'*  that  ttiey  believe  there  never  was  an  instance  in 
"  India  of  such  a  trust  so  disposed  of."  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  produced  no  precedent  in  answer  to  this 
oljjectton. 

It  will  be  proper  to  state  to  the  house  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  women  principally 
concerned,  who  were  in  the  seraglio  of  Jaffier  Ali 
KItan  at  his  death.  The  first  of  these  was  called 
Munny  Begum,  a  person  originally  bom  of  poor 
and  obscure  parents,  who  delivered  her  over  to 
the  conductress  of  a  company  of  dancing  girls ; 
in  which  profession  being  called  to  exhibit  at  a 
festival,  the  late  nabob  took  a  liking  to  her,  and, 
after  some  cohabitation,  she  obtained  such  influ- 
ence over  him,  that  he  took  her  for  one  of  his 
wives,  and  (she  seems  to  hare  been  the  favourite) 
put  her  at  the  head  of  his  haram  ;  and  having  a 
son  by  her,  this  son  succeeded  to  his  authority 
and  estate  ;  Munny  Begum,  the  mother,  being  by 
his  will  a  devisee  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  other  effects,  on  which  he  left  a  charge,  which 
has  since  been  oppjied  to  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company.  The  son  of  this  lady  dying,  and 
a  ion  by  anotricr  wife  succeeding,  and  dying  also, 
Uie  present  nabob,  Mobareck  ui  Dowlah,  son  by 
a  third  wife,  succeeded.  This  woman  was  then 
alive,  and  in  the  seraglio. 

It  was  Munny  Begum  that  Mr.  Hastings  chose, 
and  not  the  natural  mother  of  the  nabob.  Whe- 
tlior,  having  chosen  a  woman  in  defiance  of  the 
company's  orders,  and  in  passing  by  the  natural 
parent  of  the  minor  prince,  he  was  influenced  by 
rtisiiect  for  the  disposition  made  by  the  deceased 
nabob  during  his  life,  or  by  other  motives,  the 
house  will  determine  upon  a  view  of  the  facts, 
which  follow.  It  will  be  matter  of  enquiry,  when 
the  question  is  stated  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
stfp-motlier  in  exclusion  of  the  parent,  whether 
ihci  usage  of  the  East  constantly  authorizes  the 
runtinimnce  of  that  same  distribution  of  rank  and 

IM>wvr,  which  was  settled  in  the  seraglio  during  the 
ifit!  uf  a  dc^ceased  prince,  and  which  was  found  so 
M-'tlledat  his  death,  and  afterwards  to  theexclusion 
uf  lUa  mother  of  the  successour.  In  case  of  fe- 
Dialii  ^uarditinship,  her  claim  seems  to  be  a  right  of 
imhiru;  uitd  which  nothing  but  a  very  clear  posi- 
llvtj  luw  will  (if  that  can)  authorize  the  departure 
iVoiii.  Tha  hiiiLury  of  Munny  Begum  is  stated  on 
ihu  tvf.ntiU  lit  the  council  general,  and  no  attempt 
utailu  by  Mr,  Husiingi  to  controvert  the  truth 
II  r  II. 

Tliui  »»«  rimrgfd  by  the  majority  of  council  to 
htivi:  li<i|i|niiii'i|,  wliii^h  iaigUt  be  expected  inevitably 


to  happen  ;  the  care  of  the  nabob's  edti 
grossly  neglected,  and  his  fortune  as  g 
mani^ed  and  embezzled.  What  com 
waste  and  embezzlement  had  with  the  i 
events,  the  house  will  judge. 

On  the  2d  of  May  1775,  Mr.  Jan 
accountant  to  the  provincial  council  of 
dabad,  produced  to  the  govemour-ge 
council  certain  Persian  papers,  which  s 
lacks  of  rupees  (upwards  of  ninety  thousa 
steriing)  received  by  Munny  Begum  o 
pointment  to  the  management  of  th 
nousehold,  over  and  above  the  balance  < 
time,  and  not  accounted  for  by  her.  Tl 
had  received  from  Nuned  Roy,  who  h 
writer  in  the  Begum's  treaaury-office. 
Grant  and  Nuned  Roy  were  called  before 
and  examined  respecting  the  authentic 
papers.  Among  other  circumstances  t 
establish  the  credit  of  these  papers,  i 
that  Mr.  Grant  oflfered  to  make  oath 
chief  eunuch  of  the  Be^m  had  come 
purpose  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  send  tl 
and  had  declared,  that  the  accounts  wer^ 
disputed. 

On  the  9th  of  May  it  was  resolved 
jority  of  the  board,  against  the  opinion  a 
protest  of  the  govemour-general,  that  a  | 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  city  of  Moonfa 
demand  of  Munny  Begum  the  accoui 
Nizamut  and  household,  from  April  1' 
latest  period,  to  which  they  could  be  ci 
to  divest  the  Begum  of  the  office  of  guar 
nabob ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Goring  was 
for  this  purpose. 

The  preceding  facts  are  stated  to  the  '. 
as  the  foundation  of  an  enquiry  into  th 
of  the  Begum,  but  as  they  lead  to  and  an 
necessary  to  explain,  by  what  means  a 
was  made  of  a  sum  of  money  given 
Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Goring's  first  letter  from  the  city,  d 
May  1775,  mentions,  among  other  partii 
Toung  nabob's  joy  at  being  delivered  ( 
hands  of  Munny  Begum ;  the  mean  an< 
state  of  confinement,  in  which  he  was  ke] 
the  distress  of  his  mother ;  and  that  he 
Mr.  Goring,  that  the  "  Begum's  eunuci 
"  structed  the  servants  not  to  suffer  hir 
"  any  thing,  by  which  he  might  mak 
"  acquainted  with  business  ;"  and  he  ac 
"  deed  1  believe  there  is  great  truth  in 
"  Excellency  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  ain 
"  thing  a  man  of  his  rank  ought  to  k 
"  from  a  want  of  understanding,  but 
"  properly  educated." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Goring  tran; 
the  govemour- general  and  council  an  a 
sums  given  by  the  Begum,  under  her  seal, 
to  Mr.  Goring  by  the  nabob,  in  her  ap 
The  account  is  as  follows : 
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J^NDnM  of  DiilinraemenU  to  English 
men,  from  tlut  Nabob's  Sircar,  in  the 
I year  1179. 


Mulhrrul  flirnalxil] 


RSovenMUT,  Mr.  Hasting,  Tor 

ntciiEiiniiioiit 

.  Middli'ton.on  account  of  an 

emeot  enlcivd  into  by  Baboo 

un 


-    1^0,000 


-    1^0,000 


Rupees     -    3,00,000 


6m  papei  was  delivered,  the  goretnour- 

HiTi.-d,  tliiit  Mr.  Ootin^  mifbt  bcaskcil, 

jame  by  Ut  and,  im  whut  account  this 

r/«clU>M  woi  ntaiir  htf  Aim  f  AUo,  thtit  the 

liould  be  dcsin-d  la  explain  ihf  sum  la'ul 

■irgt  :  and  that  he  »)iuuld  ii»k  t/iv.  nnhtili 

tcyniM  their  rtoioni  for  delivering  this 

account, 

ibmnce  of  the  gDrerooui's  piopo&al  was 

I. 

oritig's  unswn  to  this  requisition  of  the 

u  follows : 

irapliance  with  your  ardtrre  to  explain  the 

f  of  llie  paper  conlaiiiiiit^  an  account  of 

ack»  of  rupcfs,  1  am  to  intorin  vou.  it 

I  rise  from  n  mcssa^  sent  roe  hy  the  he- 

EMuesting  I  would  inti^reflt  myself  with 
.  lo  have  Akbar  Ally  Kli&n  reh^awd  to 
fuw  hours,  havint;  Mnietliin^  of  im- 
(o  commiinicAte  to  me,  on  wliicli  she 
consult  liitn.  Thinking  the  service 
H»  benefited  by  it,  1  .iccordingly  desired 
K^  would  be  pIcaEcd  to  deliver  him  to 
lire,  engaging  to  letum  him  the  same 
priitoh  I  did.^l  heard  no  more  till  next 
hen  the  Bc;;iim  requetted  to  see  his  ICx- 
'  and  myself,  desiring  Akbar  Ally  might 

first  meeting,  she  entered  into  a  long 
'lirr  adminiitration.  endtriivounii^  to  re- 
in the  laiic^t  light :  ut  last  she  came 
lint,  and  tokl  mr,  my  nri^enl  and  re- 
toftWranees  to  her  to  be  infonned  how 
vosc,  of  which  1  was  lo  enipiire, 
'  her  from  memory  to  sav  what  she  had 
i;  tl>en mentioning  lliemim  orii  Inolc 
If  to  the  govemour  lo  feaat  liim  whilst 
tliere;  and  a  lack  ami  a  hull'  to  Mr. 
by  the  hands  of  Bahou  Be*;iim.     As 
.  an  this  DO  more  than  u  maiii-r  of  c«n- 
|t  1  trofle  to  depart,  but  was  di.-lamr<l 
im'a  reqneslitig  the  nabob  in  come 
.•niMOf  weepinf  and  complaint  then 
biell  made  me  stdl  more  impmii-nt  to 
uid  I  repeatedly  sent  to  his  Kur^elknry 
purpose  :    he  at  la^t  came  out,  and 
fd  me  a  raper  I  scot  you,  declarin^r  it 
bin  \rj  the  Begum  to  be  delivered 


Munny  Grgum  also  wrote  ft  letter  to  General 
Clavcritig,  in  which  ^lie  directly  asserts  ihv  same. 

"  Mr.  Goring  has  prc«ed  me  uti  the  suhjeet  of 
"  tJie  balances ;  in  answer  to  which  1  informed 
"  him.  llial  all  the  pniticnlar^  being  on  record 
"  would  in  the  coune  of  the  enquiry  appear  from 
"  the  papers.  He  accordingly  received  from  Ilie 
"  nabob  Mobarek  iil  Dowlah  a  list  of  three  lacks 
"of  rupees  given  to  the  gorernour  and  Mr.  Mid> 
**  dieton.  1  now  send  you  enclosed  a  list  i>f  the 
"  dates  when  it  was  presented,  and  tlirough  whose 
"  mctuiB,  which  you  will  receive," 

Tlie  govemour- general  then  (letirei),  ihnl  the 
following  oacsliona  might  be  proposed  to  the 
Bej;Hm  by  Mr.  Martin,  then  ittidcnt  at  tlie  dur- 
bar, 

Isi.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  for  the 
account,  which  you  have  delivered,  of  three  hckii 
of  rupees,  saitl  to  have  bueu  paid  to  the  governour 
and  Mr.  Middteion,  or  dtd  yon  deliver  tlie  ac< 
count  of  your  own  free  will,  and  unsolicited  T 

'2d.  In  what  manner  was  the  application  made 
to  you  :   and  by  whom  ? 

3d.  On  what  account  was  the  sum  of  one  and 
half  lacks  given  to  the  governour-gener-il.  which 
you  have  laid  to  his  accoueit  /  Was  it  in  ooiase- 
qiicnce  nf  any  requisition  from  him,  or  of  any 
previous  agreement,  or  of  any  established  usage  f 

The  i^ovemour -general  objected  strongly  to 
Mr.  Goriir^'s  heinu;  present  when  the  questions 
weie  put  to  the  Uegum :  but  it  was  insisted  on 
by  the  majority,  and  it  w.is  resolved  accordingly, 
that  he  ought  to  be  pte«ent.  The  reasons  on  both 
vidcs  will  best  appear  by  the  copy  of  the  debate, 
inserted  in  the  .\ppentlix. 

The  Begum's  answer  lo  the  preceding  questions, 
nddre*wd  to  the  covemonr-gcneral  and  council, 
where  it  touched  llie  substance,  was  as  follows  : 

•'  The  case  is  this:  Mr.  Gorintr,  on  his  arrival 
"  here,  trisctl  ail  the  paper*,  and  secured  them 
"  irWrr  kit  teal :  and  all  the  muttediJien  [ctrrkt 
"  or  r4CCo»nr(rnfs]  tcttrntlctt  him,  and  e^ptainrd  to 
"  him  all  the  parttculnrt  of  them.  Mr.  Goring 
'*  enquired  of  me  concerning  the  arreiirsdue  to 
*'  the  sepoys.  Ac.  flUerTJng.thnl  tJic  niinututand 
"  bhela  money  [nabob's  allowance]  watt  received 
"  from  the  company ;  from  whence  then  could  tlie 
'*  balance  arise  ? — 1  made  answer,  that  the  sura 
"  was  not  adequate  to  the  cx|>cnccs.  Mr.  Goring 
'*  then  asked,  what  are  those  cxpcnccs,  which  ex- 
"  seed  the  sum  received  from  the  company  ?  I 
"  replied,  all  the  particuhn  will  Irt  found  in  the 
'■papers.  The  artiiirof  the  three  lacks  of  riqieo*, 
"  on  necoant  of  entertainmtnl  for  the  iiortrnoiir 
"  nnd  Mr.  Hfiddtelon.  hat  been,  1  am  told,  related 
■'  to  yon  by  Itajah  Gounlass;  bcBido wli ich  there 
"  are  many  other  expcnccs.  which  will  apjiiTar 
'•  from  the  papers.  As  the  custom  of  entcrtaiu- 
'■  menl  is  of  lone  standing,  and  accordingly  every 
"  govcrnoiir  of  ('itlctitla,  who  cnmc  to  Mootshc- 
"dnbiid,  received  a  daily  sum  of  two  thousand 
"  rinwrti  for  entertainment,  which  was  in  fact  in- 
"  tiejid  of  prorisions ;  and  the  lack  and  an  half  of 
"  rupees,  laid  to  Mr.  Middlcton's  charge,  was  a 
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"  preient  on  account  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
"  by  the  Bkow  Begum,  I  therefore  affixed  my 
"  seat  to  tbe  account,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr. 
"  Goring  by  means  of  the  nabob." 

In  this  answer,  the  accounts  g;iTen  to  Mr.  Goring 
she  asserts  to  be  genuine.  They  are  explained,  in 
all  tbe  particulars,  by  all  the  secretaries  and  clerks 
in  office.  They  are  secured  under  Mr.  Goring's 
seal.  To  them  she  refers  for  every  thing;  to 
them  she  refers  for  the  three  lacks  of  rupees  given 
to  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton.  It  is  im- 
possible to  combine  together  a  clearer  body  of 
proof,  composed  of  record  of  office,  and  verbal 
testimony,  mutually  supporting  and  illustrating 
each  other. 

The  house  will  observe,  that  the  receipt  of  the 
money  is  indirectly  admitted  by  one  oi  the  go- 
vemour's  own  questions  to  Munny  Begum. 

If  the  money  was  not  received,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  ask,  on  what  account  it  wot  given? 
Both  tbe  question  and  the  answer  relate  to  some 
established  usage,  the  appeal  to  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  justify  the  acceptance  of  the 
money,  if  it  was  accepted  ;  but  would  be  super- 
fluous, and  no  way  applicable  to  the  chai^,  if 
the  money  was  never  g^ven. 

On  this  point,  your  committee  will  only  add, 
that,  in  all  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  the  majority  of  the  council,  he  no  where  deniet 
the  receipt  of  this  money. — In  his  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors,  of  the  31st  of  July  1775,  he 
says,  that  the  Begum  was  compelled  by  the  ill 
treatment  of  one  of  her  servants,  which  he  calls  a 
tpecies  of  torture,  to  deliver  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Goring  ;  but  he  no  where  affirms,  that  the  con> 
tents  of  the  paper  were  false. 

On  this  conduct  the  majority  remark,  "  we  con- 
"  fess  it  appears  very  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
"  ings  should  employ  so  much  time  and  labour 
"  to  show,  that  the  aiscoveries  against  him  have 
"  been  obtained  by  improper  means,  but  that  he 
"  should  take  no  step  whatsoever  to  invalidate  the 
"  truth  of  them.  He  does  not  deny  the  receipt  of 
"  the  money ;  the  Begum's  answers  to  the  ques- 
"  tions  put  to  her  at  his  own  desire  making  it  im- 
"  possible  that  he  should  deny  it.  It  seems  he  has 
"  formed  some  plan  of  defence  against  this  and 
'*  similar  charges,  which  he  thinks  will  avail  him 
*'  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  which  it  would  be  im- 
*'  prudent  in  him  to  anticipate  at  this  time.  If  he 
"  has  not  received  the  money,  we  see  no  reason 
"  for  such  a  guarded  and  cautious  method  of  pro- 
"  ceeding.  An  innocent  man  would  take  a  shorter 
"  and  easier  course.  He  would  voluntarily  ex- 
"  culpate  himself  by  his  oath." 

Your  committee  entertain  doubts  whether  the 
refusal  to  exculpate  by  oath  can  be  used  as  a  cir- 
cumstance to  infer  any  presumption  of  guilt.  But 
where  the  charge  is  direct,  specitick,  circumstan- 
tial, supported  by  papers  and  verbal  testimony, 
made  before  his  lawful  superiours,  to  whom  he 
was  accountable,  by  persons  competent  to  charge ; 
if  innocent,  he  was  obliged  at  least  to  oppose  to 
it  a  clear  and  formal  denial  of  the  fact,  and  to 


make  a  demand  for  enquiry.  Bat  if  be  does  i 
deny  the  fact,  and  eludes  enquiry,  just  prestu 
tions  will  be  raised  against  him. 

Your  committee,  willing  to  go  to  tbe  botton 
a  mode  of  corruption,  deep  and  dangerous  is  i 
set  oind  the  example,  bemg  informeid,  that  I 
Goring  was  in  London,  resolved  to  examine  h 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Goring  not  only  agn 
with  all  the  foregoing  particulara,  but  even  p 
duced  to  your  committee,  what  he  declared  to 
the  original  Persian  papers  in  his  hands,  delivct 
from  behind  the  curtain  through  the  nabob  bit 
self;  who  having  privilege,  as  a  son-ia-law, 
enter  the  women's  apartment,  received  them  in 
Munnv  Begum  as  authentick ;  the  woman  all  t 
while  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  power  with  m« 
tears,  and  much  vociferation.  She  appeals 
have  been  induced  to  make  discovery  of  the  abo 
practices,  in  order  to  clear  herself  of  the  notoiioi 
embezzlement  of  the  nabob's  effects. 

Your  committee  examining  Mr.  Scott  and  M 
Baber  on  this  subject,  they  also  produced  a  Pe 
sian  paper,  which  Mr.  Baber  said  ne  received  fro 
the  hands  of  a  servant  of  Munny  Begum ;  u 
along  with  it  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  tniNii 
tion  into  English  of  the  Persian  original.  Id  d 
paper  given  as  the  translation,  Munny  Began 
made  to  allege  many  matters  of  hardship  ai 
cruelty  against  Mr.  Goring,  and  an  attempt  i 
compel  her  to  make  out  a  false  account,  but  do 
not  at  all  deny  the  giving  the  money — very  I 
from  it.  She  is  made  to  assert,  indeed,  "di 
"  Mr.  Goring  desired  her  to  put  down  three  Isd 
"  of  rupees,  as  divided  between  Mr.  Hostingsu 
"  Mr.  Middleton.  I  begged  to  be  ezcas^,d 
"  serving  to  him,  that  this  money  had  nolb 
"  been  tendered  or  accepted  with  any  criminal  i 
"  improper  view."  After  some  lively  expresM 
in  the  European  manner,  she  says,  "  that  it  bi 
"  been  customary  to  furnish  a  table  for  tbe  gi 
"  vernour  and  his  attendants,  during  their  stay  i 
"  court.  With  respect  to  tlie  sum  mentioned  < 
"  Mr.  Middleton,  it  was  a  free  gift  fromnym 
"  privy  purse.  Purburam  replied,  he  nnde 
"  stood  this  money  to  be  paid  to  these  gentlema 
"  as  a  gratuity  for  secret  sermees ;  and  as  sot 
"  he  should  assuredly  represent  it."  Heie  d 
payments  to  Mr.  Hastings  are  fully  admitted,  u 
excused  as  agreeable  to  usage,  and  for  keeping 
table.  Tlie  present  to  Mr.  Middleton  is  justA 
as  a  free  gift.  The  paper  produced  by  Mr.  SoD 
is  not  referred  to  by  your  committee  as  of  as 
weight,  but  to  show,  that  it  does  not  prove  wbi 
it  is  produced  to  prove. 

Your  committee,  on  reading  the  paper  delinffi 
in  by  Mr.  Scott  as  a  translation,  perceive  it  to  t 
written  in  a  style,  which  they  conceived  was  littl 
to  be  expected  in  a  faithful  translation  from 
Persian  original,  being  full  of  quaint  terms  •• 
idiomatick  phrases,  which  strongly  bespeak  EbC 
lish  habiu  in  the  way  of  thinking,  and  of  Eo^ 
peculiarities  and  affectetions  in  the  exprewM 
Struck  with  these  strong  internal  marks  of  a  nu- 
picious  piece,  they  turned  to  the  Persian  muo- 
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pi  (ifoduced  by  Mr.  Scott  iin<l  Mr.  Bobcr,  nnd 

kmpnnnu;  i(  wiiii  Mi.  GarinK's  pu))<:n),  they  found 

k  latiet  carefnUy  sealed  upon  uvtrry  leuf,  u«  rWy 

lieve  i«  tite  pritctioe  iinifertul  in  all  [tiitl)eniiok 

fcc«4.     They  round  on  the  fonnvr  no  sral  or  »i(;- 

iturc  wKHt^taerer,  either  at  (lie  top  or  boKom  of 

I  acToll.    Thi4  circumuancc  of  a  want  o(  iigna- 

fe   not  onlv  Ukes  avay  all  Biilhority  Troin   iIjc 

►ce    oa    evidence,   but   strongly  contiimed   (lie 

iptcioni   enlrriained    by    yniir   committee,   on 

MJini;  the  imnxlatifin,  of  unwarrantdble  prar- 

b«  in    llie  wliole  conduct  of  tiuj  bu&incss,  even 

trsnalation  »l)uidd  l>c  fmind  snbttatilially  to 

MJth  llic  ori^innl.  mcli  Hn  ori^iiriiil  as  it  is. 

Permian  toll  is  in  llie  ciiMorly  of  ihi-.  clerk  of 

r  commtitet  for  (ttrthc-r  examination. 

f.  Babcr  and   Mr.  Scott  bring  e:tmnini;tl  on 

material  defects  in  the  nuihcntlcnliiL-as  of  a 

,  producnl    by  them  u   xiitbenlivk,  could 

e  no  tott  of  account  ho«r  it  hnp|-icnod  to  be 

ihout  a  sq^utarc  :  nor  did  Mi.  Babcr  explain 

m  lie  came  to  accept  and  use  il  in  that  condi- 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  conceive,  tliat 
I  the  [tarts  of  tiie  tr^nsarlion.  as  tbey  ap[iear  in 
BConopanv'a  recotdt,  are  roniifitent,  and  mut^i^ 
v  tbrow  light  on  each  otiier. 
Tke  court  of  dtrcctort  order  the  president  and 
cil  to  appoinl  a  minuter  to  transact  tli«  poli- 
■(  affairs  of  the  gnvemment,  and  to  tehc/  fur 
U  purpose  (otne  person  well  qtialilietl  for  ibc 
'«Rr«  trj"  yov€rHmtmt,  and  to  be  the  minUtcr  of 
mrnt.  Mr.  Hastings  selects  fur  the  minister 
descritied.  and  u>  quulified,  a  woman  lucked 
I  in  a  trraglio.  He  is  ordered  lo  appijint  a  ^itar- 

■  to  tlK  nabob's  minarity.  Mr.  HBHtin;;3 
MB  bv  bis  natural  parent,  and  tippoints  another 
mn.— Tbcce  acts  would,  of  tliemselvet.  have 

■  iMble  to  suspicion  :  but  a  ^at  deficiency 
mbcnleRicnt  soon  appcara  in  ibis  woman's 

coont.  To  exculpate  hcrwlf  she  voluntarily 
eUres,  thai  she  ^ve  a  considerable  sum  to  Mr. 
efi;~whoneveronce  denies  the  receipt.  The 
coantci"^'!  by  (lie  prim-ipiil  livini;  wttiieM  of  the 
■ction,  in  his  evidence,  is  (lerfi^ctly  culiercnt. 
eonntent  wiib  the  reco^dl^d  p^n.'  Tlic  orifi- 
I  aeoounts,  alleged  to  be  delivered  by  the  Indy 
lamicat  were  unxluctd  by  him,  properly  scaled 
:  antbcDticaled.   Nottiing  is  opptncd  lo  all  (hit 

■  pape*  without  sr^oalure,  and  there  fore  of  no 
rthomy ,  attended  with  a  trantlation  of  ti  very  cx- 
mrdinary  appearance:  and  this  paper,  in  apolo- 
tioe  for  it.  confirms  the  facts  beyond  a  doubt. 

Ktnally,  your  conimiucc  cinmined  the  principal 
rug  wiuienof  the  tr;ir»aclion,  and  finds  hit  evi- 
coaaistcnt  with  the  record.  Vour  committee 
tlie  oriKinol  accounts,  alle^d  to  he  de- 
hy  the  lady  in  qu<«lioa,  prop^rlv  9ealc<l  and 
Miieaiteaf^  ;  and  It'td  opposed  to  tl'tem  nothing 
a  paper  wiihuut  ii  si^nalure.  and  therefore  of 
Ml  nitlMiiiiy.  atLeiided  Kith  a  IransUtion  of  a  very 

I':  ,  --cton  otdercd  opinions  to  be 

■  UMnv  hi  MB  ttiiM^  rtmrgm  tf  tat  Ranny  mt  RuNimn. 


taken  on  a  prosecution;  they  received  one  datibt- 
ful,  and  three  pusiUvcIy  fur  it. 

Thi-y  write,  in  their  letter  of  5lli  February  1777, 
p»ratrr;Lpii8  :i'2  and  3.1  :  "  altlioug^Ii  it  ts  rather 
'■  our  wi»h  to  prevent  evils  in  fiititre,  than  to  en- 
"  Icr  into  a  severe  retrospection  of  the  put ;  and, 
"  where  facta  are  doubcfuJ,  or  attended  Hiih  allc- 
•'  viulins;  circtnn»tanoi>s.  to  proceed  with  lenity, 
"  rather  than  lo  pPMCoitc  with  rigour;  yet  some 
"  of  the  cages  arc  bo  flagrantly  corrupt,  and  others 
"  attended  with  circumatiinccs  so  oppressive  to 
"  tli«  Inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  sutfer 
'*  the  delinquents  to  ^o  unpunished.  The  prin* 
"  cipai  facti  have  been  communicaled  to  uur* 
"  scjlicitor,  wlioK  report,  confirmed  by  our  stand- 
'*  ing  counsel,  we  send  you  by  the  present  con- 
"  veyarice;  authoriiing  you,  at  the  sometime,  to 
"  take,  such  »lep9  a»  shall  appear  proper  to  be 
"  pursued. 

'■  ff  wc  find  it  nepr»ory,  we  shall  return  yoo 
"  tliv  oti^innl  covenants  of  such  of  our  servanla 
'*  us  remain  in  Indiii,  aibd  hare  been  anywise  cOD- 
"  rfrni^d  in  the  undue  receipt  of  money,  in  order' ' 
"  In  enable  you  to  recover  the  same  for  the  use 
"  uf  the  company  by  a  suit  or  suits  at  law,  to  be 
"  instituted  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
•'  Bengal." 

Your  eommittee  do  not  find,  that  Ihe  covenant* 
have  been  sent,  or  that  any  prosecution  has  been 
betnin- 

A  vast  scene  of  furthi^r  peculation  and  corrup- 
tion, at  well  in  this  business  tts  in  several  other 
iuHtanccs,  uppcais  in  the  evidence  of  the  Rujuli 
NuiidconiHr.  Tliat  evidence,  and  all  the  pruceed- 
iiigs  rolniing  to  it,  ««  fnifrtd  m  iJie  Appndis. 
It  was  tlic  iast  evidence  of  the  kind.  Tne  infor- 
inant  was  hanged.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hastingif  to  indict  him  for  a  conspiracy  ;  this  fail- 
ing; of  effect,  another  proeecntor  appeared  for  an 
offence  not  connected  with  these  chaises.  Nund- 
comar,  the  object  of  that  charRe,  was  executed  at 
the  very  eriais  of  the  enquiry  for  an  ofTence  of  an- 
other nature,  not  capital  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
Uy.  An  Iwn^  as  it  sppeared  sale.  »e«eral  charges 
wRrt^  mnde  (which  are  insened  ni  hr^  in  the  Ap- 
pendix) ;  and  >1r.  Haniingv  nnd  Mr.  Itiirwt'tl 
seemed  apprehentivc  of  many  more.  General 
Claveritig,  Colonel  Manson,  and  Mr.  Francis  de- 
clared, in  u  iiiinule  rntered  on  tlie  contiiltations 
of  thi-  .0th  May  1775,  (but,  *'  in  the  lati'  procewl- 
"  inp»  of  the  revenue  board,  it  will  nppear,  tliat 
"  there  is  no  specio  of  pcculutioit,  from  which  the 
"  tiunourable  g:overnour-^neml  has  thought  pro- 
"  per  to  abstain."  A  chargrc  of  offeoctfi  of  so 
heinous  a  nature,  so  vm  extensive,  •»  very  deli- 
berate, made  on  record  by  persons  of  great  weight, 
appointed  by  act  of  parliament  his  nssoeinies  in 
ine  highest  trust ;  a  charge  made  at  liisown  board, 
lo  his  own  face,  and  transmitted  (u  their  coiniaoa 
III  per  to  lint,  to  whom  they  were  juititly  and  u>ve- 
rally  accountable; — this  was  not  .i  thing  to  be 
passed  over  by  Mr.  Hastings;  still  lest  ought  it 
It  have  perished  in  other  hands.  It  ought  lo  have 
■nd  threharfMofNimilcumar  DndHanny  Hrpim. 
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been  broug:ht  to  en  immediate  and  strict  diBcna- 
ni/'in.  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Franci*  ought  to  have  been  punished  for  a 
f^OiintllesH  accusation,  if  such  it  hacl  been.  If  the 
a<:cu>atiun  were  founded,  Mr.  Hasting;s  was  very 
unfit  fiiT  tlie  hii|;h  office  of  govemour-general,  or  for 
any  office. 

Afu-r  tliii  comprehensive  account  by  his  col- 
leikii'in*  of  tiie  governour-general's  conduct,  these 
KciitlimHm  proceeded  to  the  particulars,  and  they 

tirrxliiced  the  case  of  a  corrupt  bai^in  of  Mr. 
luMlini^  concerning  the  disposition  of  office. 
'J'hiii  truNiactton  is  here  stated  by  your  committee 
in  a  v<:ry  concise  manner,  being  on  this  occasion 
itif.ft'.ly  intunded  to  point  out  to  the  house  the  ab- 
luAuU:  nci'essity,  which,  in  their  opinion,  exists  for 
HitiAhnt  sort  of  enquiry  into  the  corruptions  of 
H»Mi  ill  power  in  India,  titan  hitherto  has  been 
tutnutd.  The  proceedings  may  be  found  at  large 
lu  tin:  Appendix. 

A  C'/mplaint  was  made,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
mit'i  the  office  of  Pliouzedar  of  Hughly  to  a  per- 
mm  f.nlltd  KfaAn  Jehan  Khan  on  a  corrupt  agree- 
nif-iit ;  which  was,  that  from  his  emoluments  of 
TZ.dUh  rupees  a  year  he  was  to  pay  to  the  gover- 
lUiui-genersil  36,000  rupees  annually ;  and  to 
hi*  Itaiiyan,  CantA  BabA,  4,000  more.  The  com- 
plainant offers  to  pay  to  the  company  the  40,000 
rujjees,  which  were  corruptly  paid  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  to  content  himself  with  the  allowance  of 
'.i'l.WXi. — Mr.  Hastings  was,  if  on  any  occasion 
iif  li'u  life,  stron);ly  called  upon  to  briug  this 
HHiUttr  u>  the  most  distinct  issue ;  and  Mr.  Bar- 
w*-ll,  wh't  sup[K)rtcd  his  administration,  and  as 
mnii  itiijgUl  U}  have  been  tender  for  his  honour, 
W4»  l/'fiui'l  to  help  l)im  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
ft  tn»  I'iM-utm  ihould  be  ungenerous  enough  to 
t  imtiU  intuft!  »wh  an  accusation,  without  permit- 
hn^  ii  Ut  b<f  AvU-i-.iM  and  exposed.  But  the  course 
lUt-1  \Mi\  w»»»  dir«clljF  contrary.  They  began  by 
ffff  lAifinfui  U>  ri^ceivii  the  complaint,  io  which 
it,i.f  'ilfatiuttlily  (Mrsevered  as  far  as  their  power 
mi-tti  Ml,  Ifiajwtill  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
HiH,\t'tui'%  Histnjclidni  to  enquire  into  peculation 
HHt-  KilMfifliul  for  the  publick  interests;  that  it 
"f'fl'l  'I'ff  f'tiWMf'l  till)  publick  interests  to  enter 
iiiU,  \\ihtn  c(»|mIii«s|  and  that  "he  never  would 
"  ii'  M  '  Unnif<\  "I  iui|>arsiiig  any  character,  while 
"ill  itiiitil  iiiiiitmi'  U'  iho  good  of  government." — 
Hii*.  tiH»  K  mw  iimiti  of  reasoning  found  out  by 
*Kf  iUimW,  wliK'h  riPlKJil  subject  all  enquiry  into 
iiiiiitiiuiit  III  ill*)  dJHi'i'dlioii  of  the  very  persons 
>iiin/iii  W(f)(  It:  Hy  timl  reasoning  all  orders  of 
t,,'  •••fii-ti'iiit*  mnii  Hi  III*  merry ;  and  he  actually 
in.iiiithiX  hi  M-t  H»l(l«  iImimi  commands,  which  by 
Htt  Infill-**  Hit  lit  |milluiiit^nt  lie  was  bound  to 
iihi  /,  nil  iii4  ii\iliiliili  <*f  wiml  would,  or  would  not, 
( iiiiiliii'i.  III  Itii.  K'rtrtl  «/f  ijdVuriiment.  On  his  prin- 
I  niii .  1,1.  I  Hint  t'liully  Hiiiiihiiutes  the  authority  of 
lU  HI  I  hi  pHfMNiiX'iil,  "I'  Iw  tuitcrtains  bo  extrava- 
1/  ml  .1  »u\i\iii»}Uiiii,  M«  lliut  (In:  court  of  directors 
|,'...i.*ii,fl  i«  iiMim  iihwiliild  uiithority,  when  their 
luiUn  ft-ti.  iml  titl'iiidwl  fitr  the  publick  good, 

lil4H    *\ll-ll    lilhf    WUtlt, 


General  Clavering  was  of  a  cKfferent 
he  thought  "  he  should  be  wanting  to  i 
*'  lature,  and  to  the  court  of  directors, 
"  not  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  it: 
"  when  properly  authenticated,  and  to  pr 
"  to  the  board  for  investigation,  as  the  on 
"  by  which  these  grievances  can  be  redre 
"  the  company  informed  of  the  conduc 
"  servants." 

To  these  sentiments  Colonel  Monson 
Francis  adhered.  Mr.  Hastings  though 
safe,  on  principles  similar  to  those  assumt 
Barwell,  to  refuse  to  hear  the  chai^  ;  I 
served  his  remarks  on  this  transaction, 
they  will  be  equally  applicable  to  mat 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  business,  i 
to  be  brought  before  the  board.  There 
therefore  to  him  a  probability,  that  tl 
about  the  corrupt  bargain  was  no  mort 
commencement  of  a  whole  class  of  snci 
tions  ;  since  he  was  of  opinion  (and  wh: 
extraordinary,  previous  to  any  examina 
the  same  remarks  would  be  applicable 
of  those  which  were  to  follow.  He  mus 
this  class  of  charges  very  uniform,  as  we 
extensive. 

The   majority,  however,  pressed   the 
and,  notwithstaoding  his  opposition  to  a) 
as  he  was  supported  only  by  Mr.   Bai 
question  for  it  was  carried.     He  was  th{ 
to  name  a  day  for  the  appearance  of  th< 
and    the    institution   of   the   enquiry, 
baffled  in  his  attempt  to  stop  the  enqu 
first  stage,  Mr  Hastings  made  a  second  s 
seems  here  to  have  recollected  something 
in  his  own  office,  that  put  the  matter  m 
power  than  at  first  he  had  imagined,  for 
in  a  positive  and  commanding  tone  :   " 
"  (says  his  minute)  name  a  day  for  Mir 
"  Dien  to  appear  before  the  board ;  m 
"  suffer  him  to  appear  before  the  board 

The  question  for  the  enquiry  had  bee 
It  was  declared  fit  to  enquire  ;  but  there 
cording  to  him,  a  power,  which  might  pi 
appearance  of  witnesses.  On  the  genei 
of  obstructing  such  enquiries,  Mr.  Frar 
motion  to  that  efiect,  made  a  sound  reme 
cannot  fail  of  giving  rise  to  very  serious  i 
"  that,  supposing  it  agreed  among  curse 
"  the  board  shall  not  hear  any  charge: 
"  plaints  against  a  member  of  it,  a  case 
"  may  hereafter  happen,  in  which,  by  a 
"  complaisance  to  each  other,  our  respec 
"  conduct  may  be  effectually  screened 
"  quiry ;  and  the  company,  whose  tntere 
"  cerned,  or  the  parties,  who  may  have 
"  complain  of  any  one  member  individu 
"  be  left  without  remedy." 

Mr.  Barwell  was  not  of  the  opinion  of 
tieman,  nor  of  the  maker  of  the  motion 
Clavering,  nor  of  Mr.  Monson,  who  sup 
He  entertains  sentimenu  with  regard  to 
of  the  directors  in  this  particular  perfi 
respondent  with  those,  which  he  bad  give 
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t  original  coautry.     He  says,  *'  Uiough  k  may  In 
•omc  little  a«Tee  uve  tlie  goveTnout'general 
from  penoiiftl  imult — where  there  U  no  judicial 
power  lodged,  lliat  or  inijuinitinu  can  never  an- 
swer any  good  piirpoAC."    This  is  adocliincora 
EMt  extraoT'Iinary  nature  and  tendency ;  and,  ai 
Mtr  cotntntiu*  conceive,  cotiti-ary  to  every  sound 
inciplc  tobcobservpd  in  l)iecuti»litiitir)iiorjuc]i- 
Uwea  aod  inquisitjong.     Tlie  power  »r  in(jiii»i- 
B  <Kvfct  ratht^r  lo  be  wholly  tep^mted  I'rcim  ilio 
licuJ,  the  fonu'eT  being  a  previon*  sd'p  to  the- 
ler.  which  rcauircs  other  ruk-s  and  tncthuds. 
1  onglil  not  (if  possible)  tu  be  luili^d  in  the 
ttK  hands.     The  rpst  of  bis  tninnie  (i.'i]ncstnetl 
Ui«  At-fcndix)  ia  filitd  nitli  a.  ccneuro  on  the 
tive  inoabitant3  ;  nith  rcHcctiotis  on  the  ill  con- 
haences  whieh  would  arise  from  an  attention  to 
Ear   coinpliiiHts;  and  with  an  asserliun  or  the 
itbority  of  t)i«  »upr«me  court,  as  supcrsedine;  the 
msily  and  propriety  or&nch  enquiries  in  coiin- 
V^  illi  regard  to  hi*  principles  relative  to  the 
lives  nnd  their  complaints,  if  tbey  are  admitted, 
ev  vc  of  a  tendency  to  cut  cS  the  very  pWn- 
im  of  rcdrcM.     The  cxiMtnce  of  the  supreme 
nrt,  rns  a  meane  of  rt'liuf  to  the  ntitivex  umlernll 
pmatoo?)  ts  held  out  to  qcialify  a  rrfuicnl  to  henr 
Ibe  council.     On  llie  same  pretence  Mr.  Ilact- 
{■  bolds  np  the  aulhority  ot  the  same  Iribunu]. 
Bl  this  and  other  proceedings  sbou  ubtmdnntiv 
( wlnt  efficacy  that  court  has  been  for  the  relief 
the  unbappy  people  of  Bengal.     A  person  in 
(legated   authority   rffuws  a  satisfaetion  tn  liis 
ipenours,  throwing  himself  on  a.  court  of  justice, 
M  tuppQ4e>,  that  notliing  but  what  juiJiciuHy 
a£«insi  him  is  a  tit  subject  of  emtiiiry. 
I  m  (bit  Mr.   Hastinjrx  fails  in  liix  appli- 
of  hi*  principle ;  for  the  majority  of  the 
U  were  undoubtedly  competent  to  order  et 
ration  a^inst   him  in    the   supreme  court, 
kteh  they  W-ul  no  ground  fur  without  a  previous 
R|*iry.  But  their  enquiry  had  other  objects.  No 
trnte  accuser    might  choose  in   appear.      The 
IrtT,  wlio  WM  the   subject  of  tlie    peculation, 
ifpn  be  (OS  here  is  stated)  the  accomplice  in  ii. 
<a  pnpulnr  action,  or  popular  suit,  wns  provided 
J  Uic  charter,  under  wliwie  authority  the  court 
initiiuicd.     In  any  event,  a  »uit  tni^lit  fail  in 
cuiiri  lor  the  puniihment  of  an  actor  in  an 
base  for  want  of  the  slHcti^l  Iccal  jiruof,  whicfi 
'  III  yet  funii&h  matter  for  the  conctiion  nf  the 
wt,  and  eren  reasnnastrone  enough  not  only  to 
Itutj,  but  to  recinire,  the  directors  instantly  to 
'IflBia  (or  the  removal  of  a  goveiiiour-vt^ncral. 
I  OMOsitxin  of  Hr.  HaMin^  and  Mr.  Garwill 
iKO  U  icieSectunl  in  tins  Ktn^  a«  the  former  : 
1  a  day  was  named  by  the  majority  for  llie  at- 
Mdanre  of  the  putty. 
The  day  foltawJng  this  deliberation,  on  tlie  as- 
imbtiog  of  tlie  council,  the  governour-f^neral, 
Ir.  Hsuing*.  Mid,  "  he  would  not  sit  lo  be  con- 
"  Cwitcd  by  such  acciuere,  nor  to  suffer  a  judi- 
"ail  csqoity  into  bis  conduct  at  the  board,  of 
*  "Kck  be  is  the  president."     As  on   tlie  former 
Mmkim,  he  dcclwea  the  board  dis»oli«d.    As  on 


lite  former  occasions  tlic  roojority  did  not  admit  bis 
claim  to  this  paver,  they  proceeded  in  his  absence 
lo  examine  the  accuser  and  the  witnesses.  Their 
proceeding  arc  in  Apiicndix  K. 

It  is  remarkable,  inat  dnrins  this  transuclioa 
Khan  Jehan  Khan,  tiie  pxrty  with  whom  the  cor.> 
nipt  a^eement  was  made,  declined  an  attendance 
under  excuses,  which  the  majority  Utought  pre* 
lencet  for  delay,  thongli  they  used  no  compulsory 
method*  towards  hia  appearance :  at  Icngtii,  how- 
ever, lio  did  appear,  and  then  it  step  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hastines  of  a  very  cxtraordinnry  nature,  after 
the  steps  which  he  bad  taken  before,  and  the  de- 
clarntiuna  with  which  those  steps  hud  been  accom- 
panied. Mr.  Hastings,  who  lifld  nb^olutcly  re* 
fused  to  be  present  in  the  forej;oinir  part  of  liie 
proceeding,  appeared  with  Khan  Jehan  KliAn. 
And  now  the  affair  took  another  turn;  other ob- 
ttructions  were  raised.  Genera:!  CUverin)^  said, 
that  the  informatiortt  hitherto  taVen  had  pnareeiled 
upon  oath.  Khdn  Jehan  Khan  had  previously 
declared  to  General  Ottvering  his  rcadinen  to  be 
so  examined  :  but,  when  called  upon  by  the 
bonrd.  lie  chuiii|ired  his  mind,  and  ulleiied  a  deli- 
cacy, relative  to  his  mnk,  with  regard  to  the  oitih. 
Iti  this  scruple  he  was  strorcly  supported  by  Mr. 
Hnstini^.  He  und  Mr.  Batwcll  went  further; 
ihey  contended,  that  the  council  had  no  right  to 
administer  an  oath.  They  must  have  been  very 
clear  in  that  opinion,  when  Ihey  resisted  the  ex- 
amiiintion  on  oath  of  the  very  person,  who,  if  he 
could  safely  swear  to  Mr.  Hastings's  innocence^ ' 
□wed  it  as  a  debt  to  his  patron  not  to  refuse  it ; 
and  of  the  piiyini-nl  of  thia  debt  it  was  extraor- 
diiiurr  in  the  patron  not  only  to  enforce  but  to 
sii]iport  the  abeuliite  n'fusal. 

Although  the  majority  did  not  acr|uieM!e  in  thia 
doctrine,  they  appeared  to  liavc  doubts  of  the  pru- 
dence of  enforcinit  it  by  violent  means :  but,  con- 
struing his  refusal  into  a  disposition  to  screen  the 
EBculations  of  the  govcmour-gcneral,  they  treated 
lin  an  ifutlty  of  a  contempt  of  their  board,  dis- 
missed him  from  thit  service,  and  recommended 
another  (not  the  accnserl  to  his  office. 

The  reasons  on  both  8idt.-sa|>|>ear  in  the  Appen* 
dix.   Mr.  Hastings  arcus(!s  ibein  liitlerly  of  injus- 
tice Lo  himself  in  considering  the  refusal  of  this 
penon  lo  sncar  us  a  charg:*  proved.     How  far 
llicy  did   so,  ond  under  wli»l  quulifualioiis,  will 
ap|)c;»r  by  reference  to  the  piqiers  iii  llic  Appendix.  ■ 
Hilt  Mr,  Hastings  "  tliankx  Ood.  that  they  are  not 
"  hit  jnd;;es."     His  great  hold,  and  not  without 
reason,   is  the  supreme  court:  nnd  he  "blesaei' 
"  iJic  wisdom  of  piirliamenl,  that  constituted  a' 
"  court  of  judicature  at  so  seasonable  a  lime,  to 
"  check  llie  detpotism  of  the  new  council."     It 
was  tiiought  in  England,  that  the  court  had  other 
objects  tlmn  the  protection  of  the  ^vcrnnur-gc- 
nnral  agninst  the  ex  ami  nations  of  those  sent  out  j 
with  instructions  to  enqtiirc  into  tlic  peculatioas  of  ' 
men  in  power. 

Though  Mr.  Hasting  did  at  that  time,  and 
avowedly  did.  every  thing  lo  prevent  any  cntjuiry, 
that  was  instituted  merely  for  the  information  of 
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the  court  of  directors,  vet  he  did  not  feel  himself 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  bis  own  proceedings.  It 
was  evident,  that  to  them  his  and  Mr.  Barwell's 
reasonings  would  not  appear  very  respectful  or 
satisfactory  ;  he  therefore  promises  to  give  them 
full  satisfaction  at  some  future  time.  In  his  letter 
of  the  14th  of  September  1775,  he  reiterates  a 
former  declaration,  and  assures  them  of  his  reso- 
lution to  this  purpose  in  the  strongest  terms.  "  1 
"  now  again  recur  to  the  declaration,  which  I  have 
"  before  made,  that  it  is  my  fixed  determination 
"  to  carry  literally  into  execution,  and  most  fully 
"  and  liberally  explain,  every  arcumstance  of  my 
"  conduct  on  the  points  vpon  which  I  have  been 
"injuriously  arraigned;  and  to  afford  you  the 
"  clearest  conviction  of  ray  own  integrity,  and  of 
"  the  propriety  of  my  motives  for  my  declining  a 
"  present  defence  of  it." 

These  motives,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered, 
were  the  violence  of  his  adversaries,  the  interested 
character  and  views  of  the  accuser,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  prosecution  in  the  supreme  court,  which 
made  it  prudent  to  reserve  his  defence.  These 
arguments  are  applicable  to  any  charge.  Not- 
withstanding these  reasons,  it  is  plain  by  the  above 
letter,  that  he  thought  himself  bound,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  masters; 
till  he  should  do  this,  in  his  own  opinion  he  re- 
mained in  an  unpleasant  situation.  But  he  bore 
his  misfortune,  it  seems,  patiently,  with  a  confi- 
dence in  their  justice  for  his  future  relief.  He 
says,  "  whatever  evil  may  fill  the  long  interval 
which  may  precede  it." — ^That  interval  he  has 
taken  care  to  make  long  enough,  for  near  eight 
years  are  now  elapsed,  and  he  has  not  yet  taken 
tlic  smallest  step  towards  giving  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors any  explanation  whatever  ;  much  less  that 
full  and  liberal  explanation,  which  he  had  so  re- 
peatedly and  solemnly  promised. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  Mr.  Hastin^n 
talks  in  these  letters  much  of  his  integrity,  and  of 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  of  full  explanations, 
he  no  where  denies  the  fact  of  this  corrupt  trafiick 
of  office.  Though  he  had  adjourned  his  defence 
with  so  much  pain  to  hiraseli  to  so  very  long  a 
dav,  he  was  not  so  inattentive  to  the  case  of  KhSn 
Jchan  Khan  as  he  has  shewn  himself  to  his  own. 
He  had  been  accused  of  corruptly  reserving  to 
himself  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  this  man's 
oflice  ;  it  was  a  delicate  business  to  handle,  whilst 
his  defence  stood  adjourned  ;  yet,  in  a  very  short 
time  after  a  majority  came  into  his  hands,  he 
turned  out  the  person  appointed  by  General  Cla- 
vering,  &-c.  and  replaced  the  very  man  with  whom 
he  stood  accused  of  the  corrupt  bargain ;  what 
was  worse,  he  had  been  charged  witli  originally 
turning  ont  another,  to  make  room  for  this  man. 
The  whole  is  put  in  strong  terms  by  the  then  ma- 
jority of  the  council ;  where,  after  charging  him 
with  every  species  of  peculation,  they  add,  "  we 
"  believe,  the  proofs  of  his  appropriating  four 
"  parts  in  seven  of  the  salary,  with  which  the  com- 
"  pany  is  charged  for  the  Phousdar  of  Hughley, 
"  are  such  as,  whether  sufficient  or  not  to  convict 


"  him  in  a  court  of  justice^  will  not  leave  tb< 
"  shadow  of  a  doubt  conceroing  his  guilt  in  the 
"  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  persoD. — ^The  saluy 
"■is  72,000  rupees  a  year;  the  govemour  taka 
"  36,000,  and  allows  Cantoo  Baboo  four  thousaod 
"  more  for  the  trouble  he  submits  to  in  coodiKt- 
"  ing  the  negociation  with  the  Phousdar.  Tfaii 
"  also  is  the  common  subject  of  conversation  nad 
"  derision  through  the  whole  settlemenL — It  ii 
"  our  firm  opinion  and  belief,  that  the  late  Phous- 
"  dar  of  Hugldcy,  a  relation  of  Mahomed  Ren 
"  Cawn,  was  turned  out  of  this  oflSce  merely  be- 
"  cause  his  terms  were  not  so  favourable  as  thoK, 
"  which  the  honourable  govemour-gcncral  bai 
"  obtained  from  the  present  Phousdar. 

'*  The  honourable  govemour-gcneral  is  pleased 
"  to  assert,  with  a  confidential  spirit  peculiar  to 
"  himself,  that  his  measures  hitherto  stand  iiQim- 
"  peached,  except  by  us.  We  know  not  how  tlm 
"  assertion  is  to  be  made  good,  unless  the  mott 
"  daring  andjlagrant  prostitution  in  every  braaeh 
"  be  deemed  an  honour  to  his  administration. " 

The  whole  style  and  tenour  of  these  accusationi, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  them,  rendered  Mr.  Hoit- 
ings's  first  postponing,  and  a^erwards  totally  de- 
clining, all  denial,  or  even  defence  or  explana- 
tion, very  extraordinary.  No  govemour  ou^to 
hear  in  silence  such  charges ;  and  no  court  of  di- 
rectors ought  to  have  slept  upon  them. 

The  court  of  directors  were  not  wholly  inatten- 
tive to  this  business.  They  condemned  this  set 
as  it  deserved,  and  they  went  into  the  businen  of 
his  legal  right  to  dissolve  the  council.  Their 
opinions  seemed  against  it,  and  they  gave  piecw 
orders  against  the  use  of  any  such  power  in  futDie. 
On  consulting  Mr.  Sayer,  the  company's  ciHuud, 
he  was  of  a  different  opinion  with  regard  to  lihl 
legal  right;  but  be  thought,  very  properly,  tbM 
the  use  of  a  right,  and  the  manner  and  purposn 
for  which  it  was  used,  ought  not  to  have  ben 
separated.  What  he  thought  on  this  occasion  m^ 
pears  in  his  opinion,  transmitted  by  the  court  sf 
directors  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  council-general; 
"  but  it  was  as  great  a  crime  to  dissolve  the  coQDei 
"  upon  base  and  sinister  motives,  as  it  would  beta 
"  assume  the  power  of  dissolving,  if  he  had  it  Mt 
"  I  believe  he  is  the  first  govemour  that  etir 
"  dissolved  a  council  enquiring  into  his  behavioor, 
"  when  he  was  innocent.  Before  he  could  nift- 
*'  mon  three  councils  and  dissolve  them,  be  hai 
"  time  fully  to  consider  what  would  be  the  resah 
"  of  such  conduct,  to  convince  every  body,  i«- 
"  yond  a  doubt,  of  his  conscious  guilt." 

It  was  a  matter  but  of  small  consolation  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  during  the  painful  interval  he  descrHMi, 
to  find,  that  the  company's  learned  counsel  ad- 
mitted, that  he  had  legal  powers,  of  which  he  made 
an  use,  that  raised  an  universal  presumption  of  bii 
guilt. 

Other  counsel  did  not  think  so  fnTourably  of 
the  powers  themselves.  But  this  matter  was  of 
less  consequence,  because  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  may  arise  concerning  Uic  extent  of  officttl 
powers,  even  among  men  professionally  educated, 
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(ts  in  this  cme  »uch  a  ttdTereoco  did  arise)  and 
*elKiiit«ntJoaed  men  may  lake  cither  part.  But 
(ke  use,  iJiat  «ue  made  of  it,  in  tystematictJ  con> 


Iradiction  to  tbe  coni|>any's  orders,  lius  betn  timed 
in  Uic  NiDtli  Report,  as  well  u  in  niEiiiy  btlicrs 
made  by  two  of  youi  L-omniiUccs. 


/I  has  bttn  thaught  proper  to  iiuert  here  tkejirti  niuc  numbers  of  the  Appemlin  B.  (o  itu  Eleventh 
Report,  at  Ntcetsarg/or  the  tUcidatwn  of  the  sabjecl'maUer  of  that  Hrjtort. 
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OOPV  of  »  Letter  from  Ibc  G«veniour<Genenil 
to  Uie  Co<ii1  of  Dirceton- 

I  Ti  tfc»  HotiouraWe.  tl»  Court  of  Directors  of  iJic 
HociQttrable  United  East  India  Company. 

Fort  ^^  illUm,  39di  Novcrobtf,  IT&D. 

YoL'  will  he  infortned  by  our  cxiiuultations  of 
Lit36lii  of  Juno  of  n  very  uniuunl  tender,  wbieh 
I  BHulc  bv  mc  Id  the  bovd  on  Uiat  dfty  for  the 
'  ynpoae  of  indcmnifyiut;  the  company  for  the  cx- 
taDidmuty  txpcnce,  uliich  might  be  incurred  by 
I  Mpptyitig  the  detachment  under  tho  command 
I  wMaior  Camac,  in  tbe  iavasion  of  the  Mahratta 
taaioiDQa.  which  lay  beyond  the  district  of  Gohed. 
ltd  dravini;  the  attention  of  Blahdagee  Sindia,  to 
4)jai  tJiat  country  immediately  appertained,  from 
fancn]  Goddanl,  while  lie  was  employed  in  ihc 
wlaetion  of  Baasein ,  and  in  securing  the  coni^unu 
mit  by  yoar  arms  in  Guzerat.— I  u-m  dcxirout  to 
tiieinilyofajaction,  which  has  been  or  could 
■jbly  made  to  the  measure,  which  I  had 
ch  at  li«3rt,  aa  may  be  easily  conceived 
I  ibc  m«an«  wliv-b  I  looW  lo  effect  it.  For  the 
Mnaa  at  lan^.  vih>ch  indumi  me  to  prniHiw  thnt 
flmiiam.  it  wdl  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  my  minute 
■BMiBcBilin^  ii,  and  to  tlie  letters  received  from 
Cncrml  Goddard  near  the  tame  puriod  of  time. 
1W  aab^rct  is  now  become  obsolete,  and  all  the 
km  bopM.  which  I  had  built  upon  th«  [irosscution 
tf  A«  Mahntta  wjtr,  of  ila  terfflirtation  in  a  speedy, 
hinasnble,  and  adrantagcotit  i>cacc,  have  been 
UsBlad  by  tbe  dreadful  calamities,  which  have 
b  ft  111  II  yoar  arms  in  iha  (lependencies  of  vour 
pmitaej  of  F«(t  St,  Georec ;  and  chan^ci  the 
«4||KS  of  oor  porsDit  fiooi  tu  a^ncandizemcnt  of 
ftm  power  to  iu  preaetvation.  My  present  rea- 
WB  Car  rettftiog  to  my  own  coodnct  on  tbe  occ\- 

101.    II.  o 


tion  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  obviate  th« 
false  conclusions,  or  purpoe<ed  misrepresentations, 
which  may  be  madu  of  it,  either  as  an  iirtificc  of 
o(tU'nt»t>on,or  as  the efii^cl  of  corrupt influrnce,  by 
aMurinf;  you.  that  the  money,  bi/  whatever  meant 
it  came  into  your  jiosstsiioH,  wdfl  not  my  own ;  that 
[  bad  iiivself  no  riglit  to  it.  nor  would  or  could 
have  received  it  but  for  Iht  occasiou,  which  prompt- 
ed nic  to  avail  myself  of  llie  accidental  mcanSi 
which  were  al  that  iiiataiit  afforded  me,  of  ac- 
cepting and  converting  it  to  the  property  and  use 
of  the  company ;  nnu  with  tlii»  brief  npoU^  I 
shall  dismiss  the  subject. 

.Something  of  affinity  to  this  anecdote  may  ap- 
pear in  lliu  first  aspect  of  anethfr  irankaction, 
which  I  shall  proccea  to  relate,  and  of  which  iL  la 
mora  immediately  my  duty  to  inform  you  ;— you 
will  have  been  advaed,  by  repeated  tuldreaset  of 
this  ^vcrnmcDt,  of  the  arrival  of  an  army  at 
Cutlac  under  the  command  of  Chimaajec  Boosia, 
the  second  son  of  Moodnjee  Bnoale,  tiie  rajah  of 
Berar. 

The  origin  and  deatination  of  tliis  force  have 
been  largely  explained  and  detailed  in  the  corre* 
spondence  of  tne  goveniment  of  Bwnr,  and  in 
various  parts  of  our  consultations.  The  minute 
relation  of  thoc  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  a 
lettcx;  I  shall  therefore  confine  mvself  to  the 
principal  fact. — About  iht  middle  of  tlie  last  year, 
a  plan  of  confederacy  wiw  Ibimed  by  the  nabob, 
Nizam  AllyCawn,  by  whtcU  it  was  prn[)o*ed,tliat, 
while  the  army  of  the  Muhraliai,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Mahoajcc  Sindia  and Tuckoojee  Hoolkar, 
was  employed  to  check  the  operations  of  Ucocral 
Ooddard  in  the  west  of  lodia,  Hyder  Ally  Oawn 
tliould  invade  the  Camatic  ;  Moodajec  Booda  tli« 
provinces  of  Ben^l ;  and  he  hiinaeir  th4  Sirean 
of  Rajamiindry  and  Chicacole. 

The  goremroent  of  llerar  was  required  to  accept 
the  part  M«i^«d  it  in  ibis  combinauon,  and  to 
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marcti  a  large  body  of  troops  immediately  into 
Bengal.  To  enforce  tbe  request  on  the  part  of 
the  ruling  member  of  the  Mahratta  state,  menaces 
of  instant  hostility,  by  the  combined  forces,  were 
added  by  Mahdajee  Sindia,  Tuckoojee  Hoolkar, 
and  Nizam  Ally  Cawn,  in  letters  written  by  them 
to  Moodajee  Boosia  on  the  occasion.  He  was  not 
in  a  state  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  so  formidable  a 
league,  and  ostensibly  yielded.  Such  at  least  was 
the  turn,  which  he  gave  to  his  acquiescence,  in 
his  letters  to  me  ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  has 
justified  his  professions.  I  was  early  and  progres- 
sively acquainted  by  him  with  the  requisition, 
and  with  the  measures  which  were  intended  to 
be  taken,  and  which  were  taken  by  bim  upon  it. 
The  army  professedly  destined  for  Bengal  march- 
ed on  the  dusBcrra  of  the  last  year,  corresponding 
witii  the  7lh  of  October.  Instead  of  taking  the 
direct  course  to  Behar,  which  had  been  prescribed, 
it  proceeded  by  varied  deviations  and  studied  de- 
lays to  Cuttac,  where  it  arrived  late  in  May  last, 
havings  performed  a  practicable  journey  of  three 
montlis  in  seven,  and  concluded  it  at  the  instant 
commencement  of  the  rains,  which  of  course  would 
preclude  its  operations,  and  afford  the  government 
of  Berar  a  further  interval  of  five  months  to  pro- 
vide for  the  part  which  it  would  then  be  compelled 
to  choose.  In  the  mean  time  letters  were  con- 
tinually written  by  the  rajah  and  his  minister  to 
this  government,  explanatory  of  their  situation  and 
motives ;  proposing  their  mediation  and  guarantee 
for  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  peshwa ;  and 
professing,  without  solicitation  on  our  part,  the 
most  friendly  disposition  towards  us,  and  the  most 
determined  resolution  to  maintain  it. 

Conformably  to  these  assurances,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  proposal  made  by  Moodajee  Boosia 
to  depute  his  minister  to  Bengal  for  the  purpose 
of  negociaiing  and  concluding  the  proposed  treaty 
of  peace,  application  had  been  made  to  the  peshwa 
for  credentials  to  the  same  effect. — In  the  mean 
time  the  fatal  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  your 
army  at  Conjeveram.  It  now  became  necessary, 
that  every  other  object  should  give  place,  or  be 
made  subservient,  to  the  preservation  of  the  Car- 
natick  ;  nor  would  the  measures  requisite  for  that 
end  admit  an  instant  of  delay.  Peace  with  the 
Mahrattas  was  the  first  object ;  to  conciliate  their 
alliance,  and  that  of  every  other  power  in  natural 
enmity  with  Hyder  Ally,  the  next. — Instant  mea- 
sures were  taken  (as  our  general  advices  will  inform 
you)  to  secure  both  these  points,  and  to  employ 
the  government  of  Berar  as  the  channel  and  in- 
strument of  accomplishing  them.  Its  army  still 
lay  on  our  borders,  and  in  distress  for  a  long  ar- 
reur  of  pay,  not  less  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
pecuniary  funds,  than  a  stoppage  of  communica- 
tion. An  application  had  been  made  to  us  for  a 
supply  of  money  ;  and  the  sum  specified  for  the 
complete  relief  of  the  army  was  sixteen  lacks. 
We  nad  neither  money  to  spare,  nor,  in  the  appa- 
rent state  of  that  government  in  its  relation  to 
ours,  would  it  have  been  either  prudent  or  con- 
sistent with  our  publicic  credit  to  nave  afforded  it. 


It  was,  nevertheless,  my  decided    opinion,  thtt 
some  aid  should  be  given  ;  not  less  u  a  necessary 
relief,  than  as  an  indication  of  confidence,  and  i 
return  for  the  manv  instances  of  substantial  kind- 
ness, which  we  had,  within  the  cDutae  of  the  lul 
two  years,  experienced  from  the  government  of 
Berar.     I  had  an  assurance,  that  such  a  propoul 
would  receive  the  acquiescence  of  the  board ;  bnt 
1  knew,  that  it  would  not  pass  without  oppositioo, 
and  it  would  have  become  publick,  whico  raigbt 
have  defeated  its  purpose.     Convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  expedient,  and  assured  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  government  of  Berar  from  evidenca 
of  stronger  proof  to  me  than  I  could  make  thesi 
appear  to  the  other  members  of  the  board,  1  re- 
solved to  adopt  it,  and  take  tbe  entire  responsibi- 
lity of  it  upon  myself.     In   this   mode,   a  Its 
considerable  sum   would  suflSce ;    I   accordingij 
caused  three  lacks  of  rupees  to  be  delivered  to  tlie 
minister  of  tlie  rajah  of  Berar  resident  in  Calcntti; 
he  has  transmitted  it  to  Cuttac. — Two-tbinJioT 
this  sum  I  have  raised  by  my  own  credit,  and 
shall  charge  it  in  my  official  accounts  ;  the  other 
third  I  have  supplied  from  the  cash  in  my  hsndi 
belonging  to  the  honourable  company.     I  ban 
given  due  notice  to  Moodajee  Boosia  of  this  tn» 
action,  and  explained  it  to  have  been  a  pnvsB 
act  of  my  own,  unknown  to  the  other  monbai 
of  the  council.     I  have  given  him  expectations  a( 
the  remainder  of  the  amount  required  for  theit- 
rears  of  his  anny,  proportioned  to  the  extent,  IS 
which  he  may  put  it  >n  my  power  to  propose  it  u 
a  publick  gratuity  by  his  effectual  orders  fbrthi 
recall  of  these  troops,  or  for  their  junctim  with 
ours. 

I  hope  I  shall  receive  your  approbation  of  «faC 
I  have  done  for  your  service,  and  your  indulgeiKB 
for  the  length  of  this  narrative,  wbicb  f  coalo  not 
comprise  within  a  narrower  compass. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Honourable  Sirs, 
Your  most  faithful,  obedient, 
and  humble  serraot, 

W.^RREN'    HaSITM- 


APPENDIX  B.  N".  2. 

An  Account  of  Money  pud  into  the  CompsBf's 

Treasury  by  the  Govemour-Geoeral,  since  oW 

Year  1773. 

May    April 

1774  to  ina,  For  inlerest  bond!    -    -    -  ClU    %tis» 
For  blllBoreichanseoD  tbe 
court 1,43,0)7 

For  money  refunded  by  order 
ofcourt,  nccount  Oencnl 
Coote'3  commisaloa  •    -    -       &4IS 


•  rR«Ttndl«UiMiy, 
ICuKtIlMl  SOUi  Julj,  1774. 
ITTS-ma  For  billi  of  eichaiige  on  the  court      •    - 

1776-1777.  Do-    -     .         Do Do 

IT77-inB.  Do---.    Do Do-- 

177B-17T9.  D0----D0-         ...Do-- 


1 

TrttMi 


Carried  fonrard    •    •    CUt.  IJBJVt 
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Braotht  (bnr&M    -    dU 

■  IHi    ■        ■    ■  Do   •   - 
■  ofeiphiinBe   -    -   -  CR'.    43.«n 

•>*> 4*HI* 

1  bonilR  Hi  fl  prr  cmi.   .  4.TJ.Mn 
Do   -    -   4ptr*trn.  -  l.iJBivn 
PoriknbarGlkaisa  ■•..-.  xs,ffiii 

Pot  is1«raM  l«iwi»    --...-. 

CR.. 


IMlStO 


^ftHHl 


lone  1783.   J 


(EfTOun  eicepled.) 
John   Amjii, 
Auditurofliidiiiit  Ac-cuutiU. 
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lanourable  the  Secret  Comaiiitcc  or  tli>e 
r  Honourable  Court  of  Director*. 

Fun-William.  23d  Ma>  1762. 

■omusi.!!  Sirs, 

leitPT,  which  I  hftve  hirl  the  hnnnur  to&d- 

in  diiplicau',  and  of  winch  a  triplicale 

fcn»e«  ihU,  dntcd  -iOtli  January  1792,  I  in- 

^QD,  tliut  I  hud  received  the  offer  of  a  sum 

Cy  from  t1i<!  nabob  viiier  and  his  ministers 

tominal  amoiinl  of  ten  lacks  of  Lucknow 

[  and  that   bills  oo  the  liouM  of  Gopaut 

U  bp<>n  aurtunlly  given  me  lor  the  amoitni, 

bind  accepted  for  t}i«useoftlte  honourable 

|r;  and  I  promised  to  ai^caunt  nitli  you 

■■roe  M  toOD  at  it  UiouM  b«  iti  my  power, 

I  wliolf  »uin  had  come  iitio  m^  poiismsioTi . 

Rni»c   I   now  pnfcnn  ;    and,  (JGcniinf;   it 

It  with  tho  spirit  of  it,  I    have  added 

ler  sums  oa  have  been  occasionally  con- 

b   the  company's  properly   through   my 

uid  in  consequence  of  the  like  oricinnl 

in.    Of  the  second  of  theflc  vou  have 

■dy  advised  in  a  letter,  which  )  had  die 

>  Mdreas  the  hoDonrable  coun  ofdirect- 

d  2&th  November  17S0.     Both  (hi*  and 

■  article  were   pdid    immediiitcly  to  the 

ft  by  my  order  to  the  aub-trcaaurcr  to  rc- 

Hm  on  the  company's  account,  hul  ncv«r 

through  Riy  hand*.     The  thrive  cumi,  for 

inds  were  granted,  were  in  like  mntiticr 

the  company's  tre»aury.  without   pius'iog 

m;  haiMt:  but  their  appropriation  wsb 

R43d. 

in  of  58.000  current  rupees  was  received 
was  on  my  journey  lo  Benares,  and  ap- 
exprened  in  the  accounl. 

IM  manner,  in  which  these  sums  have 
mded.  the  reference,  which  1  have  made 
the  accompanying  account,  to  the  several 
I  in  which  ibey  are  credited,  renders  any 
ei^cation  ofit  unneceMAry  :  beudes  that 
)04in Is  either  ba^-e.oiwilt  have,  received  a 
toogtt  authentication  than  any  thai  I 
« 10  mine. 

ic«  wima  were  taken  by  m« ;  why  they 
a  2 


were,  except  llic  second,  quietly  tranafctrcd  tollie 
rctrnpany's  use ;  why  bonds  were  taken  for  the 
lirKt.nnd  not  for  thcre»t;  might,  were  this  matter 
to  be  exposed  to  llic  vtuw  of  the  publick,  furnish 
a.  variety  of  conjectures,  to  which  it  would  be  of 
liltte  1ISH  to  reply.  Were  your  hoiiuuruble  court 
to  question  me  upon  th^«e  pointii,  1  would  answer, 
that  the  sums  were  Ukcn  for  the  compaoy's  benefit 
at  times  in  which  tJic  company  very  much  needed 
them  ;  (hat  1  either  chose  to  conceal  the  6rst  re- 
ceipts from  publick  cnriosily  by  receiving  bonds 
for  the  iimount ;  or  pouibly  acted  without  any 
studied  desi^,  which  my  memory  could  ni  this 
distance  of  time  verify  ;  and  tliat  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same  means  with 
the  rest.  I  trust,  honourable  tjin,  to  your  breasta 
for  a  candid  inierpietftiion  of  my  actions,  and  ns- 
stime  thn  freedom  tn  add,  that  I  think  myself,  on 
9iich  a  subject,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  entitled 
to  it. 

I  havfl  the  honour  to  be. 
Honourable  Sirs, 
Your  most  failliful.  most  obedient, 

and  most  hntnbli;  srrvunl, 
W.iKHi.«   Kastikos. 


I 


APPENDIX  B.  S".  4. 


As  ACCOUNT  of  Sums  received  on  the  Account 
of  the  Honourable  Company  by  tlie  Govemour- 
Gencral,  or  paid  to  their  Ticaitury  by  his  order, 
and  applied  to  their  service. 


ir« 
OcidlKr.  Tht  folloubs  iioin*'w«Te  vnid  itilo  tn» 
irrUBUrj.inrl  txnulaiiTanleiKailheSHinr, 
In  the  nunc  ollht  go»efiioui-(r*nef«l,  In  whine 
imunvilon  the  bcOKli  rnnain.  <ai  lb  ■  HrclKrntl'iTi 
ufxiii  curli  riitioneil.  Bnil  Mpml  by  btm,  lliRt  IH: 
hu  no  i^lnlra  en  Uu*  nicnpuuy  Tut  the  amouiil 
tiih-TTof  pniiLiyal  or  L<iter**l,  no  pMtotihi  Ut- 

ICT  Ilit'itlH  •>«"  fTCr'UNli 

Un«  binvl  'Joli-rl  tli«  1*1 

OiMolM-t  IInTi.  Nb  lEWt  I.IDjIXIO  -  - 
Onrtjonil,  (Int/^l  tticSil 

Octnll'T  IJ<ft  No  ISIO.  I.I«,0U(I  -  - 
Oot'boiiil.daledltic  nd 

Xovrmlier  ITK),  Na  DM.    I.UWe    -     - 


Novnnlier.  P*t<l  Inlo  t1i«  triMiir?.  anil  tnmm  to 
llir  favenMui-f«nenl'i>«T^ll  in  (he 
mil  pane  nl  Itic  drptsllc*  Murnnl  «f  ITSMtl. 
mohuni  of  *art<.  which  hart  bten  coinrd  Id  Um 
inLnt.  Euid  pKntuc«d,  »  pn  3W  an>l  au  pan 
M  the  rompniiyB  Rnicral  Jojnial   Of  InMl. 

Gol'l  nmhiir. 11  «!    IB  II 

01    CiLlcuiln   aleus aM.liW  II    0 

BtlU  Wp»ir  crnt ItWS    S    « 


ITBl 

3n  April.  ftiKl  into  The  trFniiuiy.  MidrrMllliMlnthr 
icnih  pair  oi  ihr  («mpini)ri  RCMval 
journil,  u  imunc)-  iccvi'fd  from  dw  gVTCtiMur' 
iuiinal.  Ml  accounl  of  iturbv 
chirmi        -    -    -  Sicca  niB««t  SjKijoai 
Raiu  14  ;>rT  Cftiu 3Lno 


UMOO 


1,»,lll   •  * 


WMOO  — 


Auivfl,  ReMlredliicHh,and(nplaTe<lln<lefla]r' 
tnf  mypUbUet  dUburaemnitt.  in<l  ere 
rti«rf  in  ihe  avivi uvar-Micnl'*  mrtxiacunt  dur- 
bar  chariiM  for  April  nn |    «.«• 

Caincdftimard  - 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  APPENDIX 


*-i  juw^  -J  '71*  tuDi  mmil'innl  In  the  iro*em- 
Mi-.-b^kM-u' I  .^<T/»'/.>br  hnnmiiKtileKcretcom- 
■iii>i7  u^c.-i  tte.  fkMjury  ITW.  u)d  crediled  In 
iv    ^."'•rv.H'    /rnnal'*    ■cniUDt    or    durbir 


Current  nipMi 


ViSfiXti  I  3 
19.U,S0O  3  6 


(Erroun  excepted.) 

Warren  Hastings. 


APPENDIX  B.  NO.  5. 

I,  WiixfAW  L<tRxiNfl,  do  make  oath,  and  say, 
i).»i.  ttiA  l<:ti^:r  and  account,  to  which  this  affidavit 
M  nHtfA,  were  written  by  me,  at  the  request  of 
M>A  M'/fi''»ral'lc  Warren  Hastiogi,  Esquire,  od  the 
'ij4  Siny  I7ft^.  from  rough  draughts  written  by 
titMiwtIf  in  rny  ttrctence ;  that  the  cover  of  the  let* 
i«rr  wu  vtalun  up  by  him  in  my  presence,  and 
wu  tli<:n  intendL-a  to  be  transmitted  to  England 
i,y  lUt  lively,  wfien  that  vessel  was  first  ordered 
fi'if  divpalch  ;  and  tliat  it  has  remained  closed  until 
this  (iKy,  whtrn  it  was  opened  for  the  express  pur- 
p</M  of  lifting  accompanied  by  this  affidavit. 
So  help  me  God, 
f^aleutta,  William  Larkins. 

Ifith  Deccmlior  1782. 

Sworn  thiH  IGih  day  of  December  1782, 

iMrfuTC  mC, 

J.  Hyde. 


AI'PKNDIX  B.  No.  6. 

't'n  (tie  Hoiinurable  tlie  Secret  Committee  of  the 
HuiKiurable  Court  of  Directors. 

Kurt  William,  IS  December  t782. 
U'lHunitAhi.y,  HiRH, 
fill'  djii|Mli'li  (if  the  Lively  having  been  pro- 
hurliil  l«y  vuii'iutt  muses  from  time  to  time,  the 
«<  ii/iii|fiiiiviii[r  iirldrcNs,  which  was  originally  de- 
'i/iii  il  iiinl  {iM-|fiirMl  f»r  that  dispatch,  (no  other 
I'lii'i.yiiii'niiK'i^  wnirring,)  has  of  course  been 

ifiiK  I'm;/  'li:l ''il.     Tlie  delay  is  of  no  publick 

I  •inti  n'li  III  i:  ;  liul  it  has  produced  a  situation, 
..t„i  I,,  j,ii|i  ii'4jii'ri  to  myself,  I  regard  as  unf6r- 
I  .i.iir    1,1.1  ,iiim:  iI  fSfMiMfs  mc  to  tlie  meanest  im- 

j,  ,»■, Ii>,»i  rli'i  iM-cMidii,  which  the  late  parlia- 

,„it,i-.ti  '»i|iiiiii:a  liiiVi'  Kincx  furnished,  but  which 
.-.*■.  .,„^i,i,tfu  wlii-ii  my  li-tlurwas  written,  and 
uiMi-H  •!.  III*.  III.'  i.aa<ii  y  i'iiii»i-'(iieticc  of  a  piomise, 
i„,iU  III  ili'i  iMi-i-i  III  H  furitiLT  letter  to  your  ho- 

,:■..,, -liA'    I illfiK,   'lultKl   'iOth   January   last. 

ii',..i'ii  h,  |.i>.'|ii'li<  llii-  iMiNHibility  of  such  re- 
ft ".'.r..  Ii>.»i  •jfli.' liiiK  HiK,  I  have  desired  Mr. 
f  „t.i,'  «l,i,  "f  \inii  III  liii-  whole  transaction, 
I ,  '<lli>  t'l  iti'-  liii'i  hi*  H<liiltivit  of  the  date  in 

■tih  II  -H-  •'iillMi       I  I'Wii  I  feel  most  sensibly 
It  ■  H.iiiidi  ■.ii'.ii  III  l»-i«t!  mliiciil  to  the  necessity 

,/  ,, .( nil  fiiii  iiHIiiiii  I'l  K"»"'  rny  reputation 

((,,;,  ilt-l I      If  I  Im't.  tl  "I'y  'iine.  possessed 


that  degree  of  con6dence  from  my  immediate 
employers,  which  they  never  withheld  from  tht 
meanest  of  my  predecessors,  I  should  have  dis- 
dained to  use  these  attentions :  how  I  have  drawn 
on  me  a  different  treatment  I  know  not;  it  if 
sufficient,  that  I  have  not  merited  it :  and  in  the 
course  of  a  service  of  thirty-two  years,  and  ten  ol 
these  employed  in  maintaining  the  [Wwers,  and 
discharging  the  duties,  of  the  first  office  of  the 
British  government  in  India,  that  honourable  court 
ought  to  know  whether  1  possess  the  integrity  aod 
honour,  which  are  the  first  requisites  of  such  s 
station.  If  I  wanted  these,  they  have  afforded  me 
but  too  powerful  incentives  to  suppress  the  infor- 
mation, which  I  now  convey  to  them  through  vou ; 
and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  the  sums,  w'bich 
I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit,  by  the  un- 
worthy, and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  dangerous  re- 
flections, which  they  Have  passed  upon  me  (or  tbe 
first  communication  of  this  kind  ;  and  your  own 
experience  will  surest  to  you,  that  there  are  per- 
sons, who  would  profit  by  such  a  warning. 

Upon  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  whicb  to 
you,  who  are  accustomed  to  view  buuoeis  in  an 
official  and  regular  light,  may  appear  uoprecedeat- 
ed,  if  not  improper,  I  have  but  a  few  short  lemaib 
to  surest  to  your  consideration. 

If  I  appear  in  any  unfavourable  light  by  tboa 
transactions,  I  resign  the  common  and  legal  lees- 
rity  of  those,  who  commit  crimes  or  errours.  I  ib 
ready  to  answer  every  particular  question,  that  mij 
be  put  against  myself,  upon  honour,  or  upon  oath. 

The  sources,  from  which  these  reliefs  to  ^ 
publick  service  have  come,  would  never  bm 
yielded  them  (o  the  company  publickly ;  and  tht 
exigencies  of  your  service  (exigencies  created  by 
the  exposition  of  your  affiurs,  and  factioD  in  yosr 
councils)  required  those  supplies. 

I  could  have  concealed  them,  had  I  had  a  wnog 
motive,  from  yours  end  the  publick  eye  for  evsr; 
and  I  know,  that  the  difficulties,  to  which  a  qiiiit 
of  injustice  may  subject  me  for  my  candour  and 
avowal,  are  greater  than  any  possible  inconveni- 
ence, that  could  have  attended  the  concealment, 
except  the  dissatisfaction  of  my  own  mind.  These 
difficulties  are  but  a  few  of  those,  which  I  have 
suffered  in  your  service.  The  applause  of  my  o«n 
breast  is  my  surest  reward,  and  was  the  support  of 
my  mind  in  meeting  them :  your  applause,  and 
that  of  my  country,  are  my  next  wish  in  life. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  most  faiUiful,  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

WaR&CN  HAmKGS. 


APPENDIX  B.  N".  7. 

Extract   of  die  Company's  General    Letter  to 
Bengal;  dated  the  25th  of  January  1782. 

Par.  127.    We  have  received  a  letter  from  oor 
governour-general,  dated  the  29lh  of  November 


relative  to  an  unusual  tender  and  advance 
Kj,  mud«  by  tiiin  lo  the  council,  as  entsruJ 
r  coDSuliatiun  of  tlie  '26lh  of  Jiiii«,  Tor  the 
e  of  in'lt^nntfying  tlic  cumpnny  from  [lit; 
dinaf)-  ciinTgo,  which  might  l>«  incurred  l>y 
ing  Utc  (Icliichment  under  the  coniniand  of 
Ciitnac,  in  the  iiivuiun  of  the  Mulnatta 
ons,  trliich  Uy  bcyucid  tliu  disttict  of  Go- 
ind  thereby  drnwin^Uie  tkltention  of  Mhad- 
india  (to  whom  the  country  appertained) 
eneral  Goddard.  while  the  General  wns  cm- 
in  tbo  reduction  of  Buasein,  and  in  sccur- 
eonqti«8l»  made  in  the  Gtiierat  country  ; 

10  reipecting;  the  aum  of  three  larkn  of  ni- 
Innced  by  the  governour-^nernl  for  the 
the  nrm^  under  the  command  of  Chimnajcc 

without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the 

:  with  the  re»)oii«  for  taking  these  t-xlni- 
y  step),  under  the  circumstancvs  sUUitl  in 
er. 

lo  regard  to  the  first  of  these  trantiartinnH, 
lily  conceive,  that  in  the  then  sute  of  the 

the  go^tmour- general  might  be  induced 
porary  Mcvcy  respecting  uie  members  of 
ftltl.  not  only  because  he  might  be  apprc- 

Stt  opponition  to  the  pmpused  applicuijou 
oncy,  b«t,  perhjn«,  bccntise  doubu  might 
isco  concerning  the  propriety  of  apprupri- 
t  to  tlie  compnny's  use.  on  any  account ; 
loe«  «o(  appear  lo  ut  that  there  could  be 
J  necessity  for  delaying  lo  communicate  to 
ediate  information  of  llie  clmiiticl ,  by  which 
aey  came  into  Im  pomeaaion,  with  a  corn- 
lustration  of  eliR  cauifi  or  eauses  of  so  cx- 
tery  fin  event. 

r  circumstanced  ns  afTnirs  were  at  tlie 
t,  it  appears,  that  iJie  governour-gencml 
a  tneiuiire  much  at  heart,  and  judged  it 
dy  necc&adry.  The  means  proposeil  of 
ng  the  extra  espciice  wen-  very  cxiraordi- 
aud  the  money,  ai  we  conoeive,  must  have 
ito  btthitnds  fcy  an  iinu»t]iil  channel :  and 
lor*  complete  information  comes  before  us. 

11  ^re  onr  Mntimeau  fully  upon  tlie  whole 
lion. 

la  Kgftrd  to  the  application  of  tlic  com- 
■oney  to  tlie  army  of  Oiimnajee  Boosia  by 
le  svtborily  of  the  govern  our- general,  he 
tlut  K  was'eniirciv  at  his  own  risk,  and  he 

Eto  responsibilily  upon  himself;  nothing 
9  nr^ni  nCTewilj  could  warrant  the 
nor  can  any  thing  short  of  full  pronf  of 
lilT,  and  of  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
Inioidicuiry  step  taken  on  the  occiisioo, 
lh«  goremour- general  lo  tlie  approbation 
court  of  dircctont;  and  iherflbre,  as  in  the 
instance  relative  lo  the  sum  advanced  and 
ilo  oor  treasury,  we  must  also,  for  tlie  pie- 
earf  our  judgment  respecting  the  money 
i  Berar  army  ;  without  approving  il  in 
degree,  or  pmcrading  to  censure  our 
r-geoeraJ  for  this  transaction. 


APPENDIX  B.    N«.  8. 

EXTRACT   of   Bengal   Secret   Consulutions, 
the  9th  January  1781. 

TiiK  following  letter  from  the  governour-general 
having  been  circulated,  and  the  retpn^ift  ihonnn 
made  complied  wtili,  iin  order  on  tlic  treasury 
passed  accordingly. 

HoXOHKAULe  Silt  \SD  SlHS, 

Havivo  hnd  occasion  to  disburse  the  sum  of 
thfi-c  Isicks  of  sicca  rupees  on  account  of  Kcret 
services,  which  having  been  advanced  from  my 
own  private  cash,  1  renuest  the  same  may  bp  re- 

Eaii  to  me  in  tlie  ri>irowin^  manner: — a  bund  to 
c  gnmted  inc  upon  the  term*  of  the  second  loan, 
bearing  dale  from  the  lit  of  October,  for  one 
liifk  of  sicca  rupi^C'S :  a.  bond  to  Ik-  jrrn,nt.c<i  me 
upon  tlic  t<.'rms  of  tJic  first  loan,  bearing  date  from 
the  1st  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca  rupees:  a 
bond  to  bo  granted  me  upon  the  lenns  of  the  first 
loan,  bearing  date  from  the  2d  October,  for  one 
liick  of  sicca  rupees. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  Iw,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  Wariif.n  Hartikgs. 
Fort  William, 
5tli  January  1781. 


APPENDIX  B.  N*.9. 


A»  Account  of  Bonds  granted  to  tlic  Govemour> 
Gencntl,  from  Ut  January  1779  to  3Ut  May 
I7I^'2,  vriih  Interest  paid  or  credited  thereon. 


Wiim  pnul  Lnlu  Uw 
Tnuufr 


9%l  Ncvi-mbri  I  nut 

IJtIi  t>'-t«inbcr  - 

mil  JanuRr>   mi 

Do       -    -    - 

!)•-       ... 

ITIh  M»n'li     .    . 

Sill  Mu*  ITS      - 

Da       ■    .    . 


rit.. 
l.TLuno 

W.ltUJ 
l,IH.(K1D 

i.nVMMi 

i.in.inin 
.w.oon 

XO.MK) 

Li,acii 


8.7S.WO 


OfUutSaaa 


lid  NntTtnlwt  net 
I  i  ticcMibct     • 
lilOrtolkttlJSO 
M     IHi,  -     . 

rt   Ho 

ITIh   March  IT^l 
\Sth  SapL  I  IK  I 

Hth  Dw«mbcr  l»l 


Inlvnwl 


HldlKTCrtt. 

II  <k. 

Do. 

^J^pf  cent 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  intorcM 
paid  on  the  above  Bonds  to  31»l  May  1782, 
llic  lust  aeenunis  received.  In  the  IntercNt 
Books  17Sl>.81,  the  last  received,  the  govern- 
our-general  hns  credit  for  interest  on  the 
first  MX  to  April  1781,  lo  the  amount  of 
CRvai.fMil.  1-2.  8. 

{ Eriours  excepted .) 


Eiut-lndia  House, 
5th  June  )7$3. 


J011.X  Anki% 
Auditor  of  Indian  Accnuols. 


J 


ARTICLES 


OF  CHARGE  OF  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANOURS, 


WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQUIRE, 


LATE  GOVERNOUIUJENEIIAL  OF  BENGAL. 


Presented  to  the  House  of  ComtRons  upon  the  4tk  day  of  April  1786. 


I.    ROHILLA  WAR. 


That  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
company,  from  a  juat  sense  of  the  danger  and 
odium  incident  to  the  extension  of  their  conquests 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  from  an  experience  of  the 
disorders  and  corrupt  practices,  which  intrigues 
and  negociations  to  bring  about  revolutions  among 
the  country  powers  had  produced,  did  positively 
and  repeatedly  direct  their  servants  in  Bengal  not 
to  engage  in  any  offensive  war  whatsoever  :— that 
the  said  court  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim, 
which  ought  ever  to  be  maintained,  that  they  were 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  political  schemes  of 
any  of  the  country  princes ;  and  did,  in  particu- 
lar, order  and  direct,  that  they  should  not  engage 
with  a  certain  prince  called  Suiah  ul  Dowla,  na- 
bob of  Oude,  and  vizier  of  the  empire,  in  any 
operations  beyond  certain  limits  in  the  said  orders 
specially  described. 

That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  then  governonr  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  did,  with  other  members 
of  the  council,  declare  his  clear  understanding  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  positive  and 
repeated  orders  and  injunction;  did  express  to 
the  court  of  directors  his  approbation  of  the  policy 
thereof;— did  declare,  that  he  adopted  the  same 
with  sincerity  and  satisfaction,  and  that  he  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  all 
schemes  of  conquest  ever  to  adopt  them,  or  ever 
to  depart  from  the  absolute  line  of  self-defence, 
unless  impelled  to  it  by  the  most  obvious  neces- 
sity;— did  signify  to  the  nabob  of  Oude  the  said 
orders,  and  his  obligation  to  yield  punctual  obe- 
dience thereto ;  and  did  solemnly  engage  and  pro- 
mise to  the  court  of  directors,  with  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  whole  council,  "  that  no  object 


"  or  consideration  should  either  tempt  or  compd 
"  him  to  pass  the  political  line,  which  they  (tbo 
"  directors)  had  laid  down  for  bis  operBtiou  widi 
"  the  vizier;"  assuring  the  court  of  directors,  thit 
he  "  scarce  saw  apossible  advantage,  which  coaU 
"  compensate  the  hazard  and  expence  to  beik- 
"  curred  by  a  contrary  conduct: ' — that  Ik  did 
frequently  repeat  the  same  declarations,  or  de- 
clarations to  the  same  efiect,  particularly  in  a 
letter  to  the  nabob  himself  of  the  22d  of  Novembcf 
1773,  in  the  following  words:  " The  commands 
"  of  my  superiours  are,  as  I  have  repeatedly  iu- 
"  formed  you,  peremptory,  that  I  shall  not  snfe 
"  their  arms  to  be  carried  beyond  the  line  of  their 
"  own  boundaries,  and  those  of  your  Excellency 
"  their  ally." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction  to  the  said  orders,  and  to  his  own  sense 
of  their  propriety  and  coercive  authority,  and  in 
breach  of  his  express  promises  and  engagements, 
did,  in  September  1773,  enter  into  a  private  eo- 
g^fement  with  the  said  nabob  of  Oude,  who  was 
the  special  object  of  the  prohibition,  to  furnish  him, 
for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the 
East  India  company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  "  thoroughly  extirp^ng 
the  nation  of  tne  Rohillas;" — a  nation,  from 
whom  the  company  had  never  received,  or  pie- 
tended  to  receive,  or  apprehend,  any  injury  what- 
soever ;  whose  country,  in  the  month  of  February 
1773,  by  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  and  his  council,  was  included  in 
the  line  of  defence  against  the  Mahrsttas,  and 
from  whom  the  nabob  never  complained  of  an 
aggression  or  act  of  hostility,  nor  pretended  a  dis- 
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act  catise  of  ignxrrel,  other  than  the  non-pay- 
ent  of  a  uitn  of  money  in  dispute  between  tiim 
id  til  at  people. 

Tliai  »ii]ipc«ine  the  sum  of  money  in  r]iicalinn  to 
1%-e  becii  ithcily  due  lo  the  said  nabob  bv  viitue 
f  nny  ongagcmenl  between  him  and  the  Koliilia 
hicfs,  the  East  liidJii  compiiny,  or  tlicir  repre- 
mtativM,  wctc  not  pnrtie*  lo  ihni  engagement,  or 
aaranti>c8  thereof,  nor  bound  by  any  obbgation 
thatciixr  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it. 

Thai,  prcviauB  U>  the  aaiJ  Wain:n  HK!SlJn|;>'s 
Dleiiag  into  Uieacrrecmcnturb:irgHiti»fure!iiiii)  to 
EtirpalethesMid  natiun.  Itodid  not  iiiakc,  ur  chiiec 
t  be  made,  a  due  enquiry  into  ibc  vnlidjiy  of  lli« 
Die  preteil  used  by  llic  aaid  nabob;  nor  did  he 
in  notire  of  the  nid  claims  of  debt  to  tlie  nation 
f  the  Roliillu,  in  order  lo  receive  an  explanation 
II  tlivir  partof  tlie  m»lU-rin  li(icri<lion.  nor  clid  \iO 
Act  any  medtntion,  nor  yroyxyite,  nor  fitford  an 
fipurtunity  of  prouoting,  nn  ngantnieiit  or  sah- 
liMioa,  by  nhieh  ibr  riilBintii»  of  wnr  mighf  he 
roidcd  :  as,  by  tlic  liigh  alulc,  in  wtiich  tbc  East 
tMlia  company  stood  as  u  oovercign  power  in  ilic 
tan.  snJ  tlte  honour  and  vlianicler  it  mi^bt  to 
laintain.as  well  as  by  tlie  principles  of  or|iiity  and 
UmAQitv,  and  by  tlie  true  and  obvious  policy  of 
oiiinif  the  povcr  of  dicMafaometaii  princes  oKainst 
ie  Mfibraitas,  lie  was  bound  to  do  : — that,  instead 
f  »u<:b  previous en(|uify.  or  («nder  of  ^od  offices, 
\k  siim)  Warren  Hasting  did  Mtmnlaie  the  nm- 
itioo  tind  ferocity  of  tlie  nabob  of  Onde  to  tliG 
^i  completion  of  the  inhuman  end  of  ihr  snid 
ki)«rtifiaUc  enterprise  by  informing  liini,  "  tJiat  it 
"would  be  Mbsoliitcly  iieci-wnry  (o  persevere  in  it 
I'antil  It  thoiild  be  accomplished ;"  prvtcndini^, 
fel  a  fear  of  the  company's  disple^isurc  w&s  his 
^OUre  for  Rnncxinf*  llie  accomplishment  of  the 
nterprisc  us  a  condition  of  his  aasiaitaMcc,  and 
iMntia^,  •*  thai  he  could  not  hazard  or  answer 
r*  ht  tbe  displmsure  of  the  coinjiany,  his  mastefv, 
F*if  ibey  should  find  lhe^l^i-Ivt■^  invoLved  In  a 
tjhatitu  war,  or  in  an  expt^noe  for  prosecuTin^ 
^it;" — a  pretence  tending  to  the  hi;;h  diiihonour 
ff  \\*t  £a»t  India  company,  at  if  tlic  ir<>tn  to  be 
kn(Birrd  wu  to  reconciht  thut  body  tu  ibc  briiicb 
vl  their  own  orders  prohibiting  all  such  enler- 
frae«, — And  in  otdt-r  further  to  involve  the  snid 
Mb«b  beyond  tl»c  power  of  rctiealint:,  he  did,  in 
pe  covne  of  the  proceeding,  purjiosclv  put  t!ic 
Mii  nabob  under  difficnliit.'S  in  case  he  should 
fcrBiM  that  war,  and  did  obli^  him  to  aceepl  evon 
fte  permiasion  lo  retin<]ut»h  the  execution  of  this 
tnjust  proiect  as  a  faTour.  and  to  makr  coitrtinnmit 
fm  it :  loereby  acting  as  if  die  eoninnny  were 
phacipals  in  die  hostility  ;  and  employing  for  this 
Hrkmc  much doubli- dealing,  and  divers  tmworlliy 
inificaa,  to  enlnn^le  and  perplex  Uie  nnid  nabob, 
M  b]t  Dic«iia  of  which  h«  found  himself  (as  lie  has 
ntww)  il  cm  record )  hnmptrtd  and  tmharroufd 
U  a  p»Tticmlar  manner. 

,  That  the  said  compact  for  olfenftive  alliance  in 
finmr  uf  a  ^reat  pnnce,  against  a  considerable 
ubon.  was  not  canicd  on  by  projects  and  coiinlcr- 
pmjrcls  io  writitig ;    nor  were  the   articles   and 


conditions  thereof  formed  into  any  regular  written 
instrument,  signed  and  seated  by  the  parlies ;  but 
iJie  whole  (both  the  ne^ciation  and  Uje  compact  of 
offensive  alliance  against  the  Rohillas)  vna  a  mere 
verbal  en^getnent.  the  purport  and  coriveiitiom 
whereof  no  where  appeared,  except  in  iiiil>»<|acnt 
correspondence,  in  wliicli  certain  of  the  urUcle«,  i 
they  were  fiialed  by  the  sevenil  pnTtitt*.  did  niatei)*f 
ally  differ; — a  proceeding  new  and  nnprwi'dcnled, 
and  directlv  leading  to  mutual  misconstruction, 
evasion,  aitii  i'l  faitli,  and  tending  tocncotin^c  and 
protect  every  species  of  corrupt,  clandt'sline  prac- 
tice:— thni,  at  die  time  when  this  priTate  verbal , 
aareemcnt  was  made  by  the  said  Warren  Ilafiinn  I 
with    the    nabob  of  Oiidc,  a  publirk  nntenuble 
trealv  was  concluded  by  him  with  iJie  said  naliob,J 
in  which  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  sucJl'l 
asrocmeni,  or  reference  whatever  to  it ;  in  defence  ' 
of  which  nmisAion  it  is  asserted  by  the  uid  Wurren 
Ilasiiiigii,    timt   lim    ntulltpliciifion    of   trraiiet 
vieahent  their  efficacy,  and  thtvrforf.  they  fhimU 
te  rttcrtrd  aaly  for  eery  impartant  and  perma- 
nent otAigafions  :   notwithstanding  he  Iind  previ-j 
oiislv  declared  lutliesaid  nabob,  "  that  llie  pninis,] 
"  U'lLieh  he  had  proposed,  required  much  confider'^ 
"  ation,  and  ihe  pievioiiH  retilicatiRn  of  a  formal 
"  ogrcemenl  before  he  could  consent  to  ihfm,""— 
That  the  whole  of  the  said  verbal  acreem^nt,  with 
the  nabob  of  Unde  in  his  own  )>CT^on,  widiout  any 
assistance  on  his  pait,  wu*  carricil  on  and  con- 
cluded by  tlie  wtid  Warren  Hastinfpi  alone,  without 
any  person  who  might  witnc«s  ihp  snme ;  without 
ihi,-  inttrvuntion  even  of  an  interpreter,  though  he 
cuiifcsM-s,  that  lie  spuke  the  Hindostan  lantniage 
imperftctlif ,  and  ultlioug;h  he  had  with  him  nt  that 
time  and  place  seveml  persons  high  in  the  com- 
pany's service  and  conJidence,  namely,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  their  forces,  two  menilinrs  of 
dieir  council,  and  the  Kecret&ry  to  the  council,  who 
were  not  odierwiae  angtminled  with  the  proceed- 
ings between  him  and  the  «nid  nabob,  than  by 
such  communicationtt  as  he  thought  At  to  make  to 
them. 

That  the  object  avowed  by  the  said  ^Varrcn 
Hastings,  and  the  motives  urged  by  him  for  em- 
ploying the  British  arms  in  the  utter  extirpation  of 
ilio  Roliilla  nation,  are  slated  by  himself  in  Ihe 
following  terms  :  "  the  Bci|iiitition  of  forty  lacks  of 
"  nipecs  to  the  company,  and  of  so  much  species 
"  added  to  the  exhausted  currencv  of  onr  pro. 
*'  vinees  ; — that  it  would  give  wealth  to  the  nabob 
"  of  Oude,  of  which  wc  should  participate  ;— diat 
"  the  said  Warren  Hastings  s/iotild  always  he 
"  ready  to  profess,  that  he  did  reckon  die  probable 
"  acquisitionof  wealth  among  his  reasons  for  taking 
"  up  arms  against  lii«  ntif/Mitmrt ; — ihiit  il  would 
"  rase  tliecompanyof  »  coi»idcra1ili-parl  of  their 
"  military  expencu,  and  prpwrve  their  troopn  from 
"  itiaclion  and  relaxation  of  discipline; — that  the 
"  weak  state  of  the  Rohillas  promised  an  easy 
"  conouest  of  them;  and,  finailv,  dnit  such  was 
"  his  idea  of  the  company's  dutlresa  at  home, 
"  »dded  to  his  kuowledec  of  their  wanu  abroad, 
"  tliat  he  should  have  been  glad  of  any  occasion 
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"  to  employ  their  forces,  which  saved  so  much  of 
"  their  pay  and  expences," 

That,  in  the  private  verbal  ag;reement  aforesaid 
for  offensive  war,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
transgress  the  bounds  of  the  authority  given  him 
by  his  instructions  from  the  council  of  Fort 
William,  which  had  limited  his  powecB  to  such 
compacts  "as  were  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
"  company's  orders  ;"  which  council  he  afterwards 
persuaded,  and  with  difficulty  drew  into  an  ac- 
quiescence in  what  he  bad  done. 

That  the  agreement  to  the  effect  aforesaid  was 
settled  in  the  said  secret  conferences,  before  the 
10th  of  September  1773;  but  the  said  Wairen 
Hastings,  concealing  from  the  court  of  directors 
a  matter,  of  which  it  was  his  duty  to  afford  them 
the  earliest  and  fullest  information,  did,  on  the 
10th  of  September  1773,  write  to  the  directors, 
and  dispatched  his  letter  over  land,  giving  them  an 
account  of  the  publick  treaty,  but  taking  not  the 
least  notice  of  his  agreement  for  a  mercenary  war 
against  the  nation  of  the  Rohillas. 

That,  in  order  to  conceal  the  true  purport  of 
the  said  clandestine  agreement  the  more  effectually, 
and  until  he  should  find  means  of  gaining  over  the 
rest  of  the  council  to  a  concurrence  in  his  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  he  entered  a  minute  in  the 
council  books,  giving  a  false  account  of  the  trans- 
action ;  in  which  minute  he  represented,  that  the 
nabob  had  indeed  propoaed  the  design  aforesaid, 
and  that  he  (the  said  Warren  Hastings)  was 
pleased,  that  he  urged  the  scheme  of  this  expedi- 
tion no  further,  when  in  reality  and  truth  he  had 
absolutely  consented  to  the  said  enterprise,  and 
had  engaged  to  assist  him  in  it,  (which  he  Aftex- 
wards  admitted,)  and  confessed,  that  he  did  act  in 
consequence  of  the  same. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  and  his  council 
were  sensible  of  the  true  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
in  which  they  bad  engaged  the  company's  arms, 
and  of  the  heavy  responsibility,  to  which  it  would 
subject  himself  and  the  council,  "  the  personal 
*'  hazard  they,  the  council,  run,  in  undertaking  so 
"  uncommon  a  measure  without  positive  instruc- 
"  tions  at  their  own  risk,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
"  whole  nation  on  tlie  aff^rs  of  the  company,  and 
"  the  passions  and  prejudicesof  almost  every  man 
"  in  England  inflamed  against  the  conduct  of  the 
"  company,  and  the  character  of  its  servants ;" — 
yet  they  engaged  in  the  very  practice,  which  had 
brought  such  odium  on  the  company,  and  on  the 
character  of  its  servants,  though  they  further  say, 
that  they  had  continually  before  their  eyes  the 
dread  of  forfeiting  the  favour  of  their  employers, 
and  becoming  the  "  objects  of  popular  invectives." 
The  said  Warren  Hastings  himself  says,  at  the 
very  time  when  lie  proposed  the  measure,  "  I 
"  must  confess,  I  enterUin  some  doubts  as  to  its 
"  expediency  at  this  time,  from  the  circumstances 
"  of  the  company  at  home  exposed  to  popular 
"  clamour,  and  all  its  measures  liable  to  be  can- 
"  vassed  in  parliament ;  their  charter  drawing  to 
"  a  close,  and  His  Majesty's  ministers  unques- 
*'  tionably  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  un- 


M  favourable  circamatance  in  tlie  negoctadou  of 
"  its  renewal."  All  these  consideratioDS  did  ml 
prevent  the  said  Warren  Hasting*  from  making 
and  carrying  into  execution  the  aaid  mercenuy 
agreement  fbr  a  sum  of  money,  tbe  payment  of 
which  the  nabob  endeavoured  to  evade  on  a  cod- 
struction  of  the  verbal  treaty ;  and  was  bo  far  froa 
being  insisted  on,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  ik 
■aid  Warren  Hastings,  that  wheo,  after  tbe  ctm- 
pletton  of  the  service,  tbe  commaader  in  diirf 
was  directed  to  make  a  demand  of  the  money,  tk 
agent  of  the  said  Warres  Hastings  at  tbe  sum 
time  assured  tbe  nabob,  "  that  the  demand  wn 
"  notliing  more  than  matter  of  form,  common,  aid 
"  even  necessary  in  all  publick  transactions;  aoi 
"  that,  although  the  board  considered  tbe  cliis 
"  of  the  government  literally  due,  it  was  not  tl> 
"  intention  of  administration  to  prescribe  to  Ihi 
"  'E.vxWejMy  the  mode  or  even  lUnits  of  payment' 
Nor  was  any  part  of  the  money  recovend  ud 
the  establishment  of  the  govemour-general  and 
council  by  act  of  parliament,  and  their  detenni- 
nation  to  withdraw  the  brigade  from  the  nabob's 
service  :  the  resident  at  his  court,  appointed  \^ 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having  written,  tkat  m 
had  experienced  muck  duplicity  and  deceit  i»  mmt 
of  his  transactions  with  his  Excellency  ;  and  lb 
said  nabob  and  his  snccessours  falling  back  ii 
otiier  payments  in  the  same  or  greater  proportion 
as  he  advanced  in  the  payment  of  this  debt :  tb 
consideration  of  lacre  to  the  company,  tbe  dediicd 
motive  to  this  shamefiil  transactioo,  totally  biled, 
and  no  money  in  effect  and  substance  (as  far  M 
by  any  account  to  be  depended  on  appears)  bl 
been  obtained. 

That  the  said  nabob  of  Oude  did,  in 
quence  of  the  said  agreement,  and  with  the 
ance  of  British  troops,  which  were  ordered  to 
march,  and  subjected  to  his  disposal  by  tbe  Mid 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  council,  unjustly  eatff 
into  and  invade  the  country  of  the  Rohillas,  ud 
did  there  make  war  in  a  barbarous  and  inhomu 
manner  "  by  an  abuse  of  victory;'*  "  by  the  im< 
"  necessary  destruction  of  the  country ;"  "  by  « 
"  wanton  display  of  violence  and  oppression,  of 
"  inhumanity  and  cruelty ;"  and  "  by  the  saddn 
"  expulsion  and  casting  down  of  an  whole  nceof 
"  people,  to  whom  the  slightest  benevolence  wis 
"denied."  When  prayer  was  made  not  to  d»- 
honour  the  begum  (a  princess  of  great  rank,  wIkmc 
husband  bad  been  killed  in  battle)  and  other 
women  by  dragging  them  about  the  country,  to  k 
loaded  witk  the  scoffs  of  the  nc^)ob'»  rabble,  aid 
otherwise  still  worse  used,  the  nabob  refused  to 
listen  to  the  intreaties  of  a  British  commands-  in 
chief  in  their  favour ;  and  the  said  women  of  higli 
rank  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  vilest  personal 
indignities,  but  even  to  alwolute  want;  and  these 
transactions  being  by  Colonel  Champion  commu- 
nicated to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  instead  of 
commendations  for  his  intelligence,  and  orders  to 
redress  the  said  evils,  and  to  prevent  the  like  in 
future  by  means  which  were  suggested,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  proper  and  feasible,  he  i»- 
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pved  R  reptimaml  Trom  th«  said  Warren  Haa- 

•gs,  who  dcdarad,  tliat  ore  tiad  no  nuthority  to 

Jntroul  tlw  conduct  of  tin:  fiiicr  in  the  treatment 

Iiis  «iibjcctx:  aixl  tbut  Colont-I  Champion  dp- 

from  nrnking  fartlicr  rvprpscntuliuns  vn  ihi* 

eet  totliCMid  Wonvn  Hnelin^,  bcinc;  apprc- 

C  of  barinE  nlrciKly  run  some  lisk  of  (lis- 

g  by  perliaps  a  too  free  cainmunicalion  of 

limciiLi. — Tlial,    in    consequence  of  the  said 

ecdiup,  not  only  tbe  eminent  fAinilius  of  the 

of  tbe  Kohilla  nation  were  eitlier  cut  olF  or 

uhcd,  nnd  their  wives  and  oHsjirin^  n-duccd  to 

ruin,  but  tlkc  country  itself,  lierotolbrc  dis- 

ulicd  above  mil  otbrre  for  Uic  extent  of  iu 

ivalion.  v  n  garden,  not  liavin^  ime  spot  in  it 

mncultiraicd  ground,  and  from  beiti);  in   the 

mt  Jiourishuuf  tiale  that  a  eountry  couid  be, 

t  by  the  inhuman  mode  of  camineon  tiie  war, 

I  ue    ill   i^ovcmmcnt   durinir  the   consequent 

vpation,  r^uced  to  a  slate  of  g^-eat  decay  and 

iptilalion,  ill  which  it  still  remaiiis, 

t  itie  I^a&t  India  company,  having:  Imd  ruu- 
(o  conceive,  that,  for  the  piitimse  of  poncenl- 
corrupl  transactions,  their  servants  in  India 
tnad«  unfitir,  miitiUted,  and  ^'sirblcd  commu- 
IDS  of  rorre^iondence,  and  tonietiincs  had 
ij  withheld  the  same.  mad«  an  onler  in  their 
of  the  23d  of  Miirch  1770,  in  tli«  followinir 
. — *'  Tbc  ^orcmour  singly  sbali  correspond 
tbe  counlrjr  powers :  but  all  Icltcrs,  before 
sliall  be  by  him  ttn\.  mnsi  be  comniunicat- 
ti  to  tilt  other  members  of  the  select  comniiilec, 
and  rccciTc  ihcir  approbation  ;  and  also  ali 
Ictlen  whatsoeoer,  wliich  may  be  received  by 
tile  govemour.  in  answer  to,  or  in  course  of  cor- 
Mpondence,  shull  lilcewise  be  laid  before  the 
Mid  select  committee  for  llieir  infoimatiun  and 
coiuidetation."— And  that  in  llieir  instnictiuns 
their  governour-^ueral  and  council,  d*ted  3lllh 
•rch  ITT-I,  they  did  rcpcut  their  orders  to  the 
Be  purpose  and  ciTi^rt. 

That  tJbe  said  Wairen  Hastings  did  not  obey, 
duty  he  was  bound  to  do,  ihi-  Kiid  ^landing 
;  nor  did  communicate  all  bis  corTcii)K>nd- 
itli  Mr.  Middlctun,  the  company's  atccnt  at 
«  cuurt  of  i1h>  soubab  of  Oude.  or  with  Colonel 
impion,  iIm  commander  in  chief  of  the  com - 
ij'a  forca  in  the  Itoltilla  wiir,  to  the  select  cum- 
lee:  nad  when  afierwards.  ihnt  is  to  say,  on 
SStfa  of  October  1774,  he  was  required  by  the 
Meity  of  tbe  council  appointed  by  the  act  <>{ 
nJinirsir  of  1773,wlH>t«  opinion  wa»  by  the  »nid 
I  direcaed  to  be  taken  ns  the  act  of  th(<  whole 
■Mil,  topnxlure  a//bi«  porrespondoncc  with  Mr. 
iddkUM  and  Colooc)  Champion  for  the  direction 


of  ibeir  fiiture  proceedings  relative  to  tbc  obscur«, 
intricate  and  critical  trnnsnction  aforesaid,  be  did 
positively  and  pertinaciously  refuse  to  deliver  any 
other  than  such  parts  of  the  said  correspond encsri 
AS  Ii4>  thought  convenient ;  covering  liis  snid  illegalJ 
refusal  under  j^enentl  vajue  protcnccs  of  secrecy' 
iind  danj-cr  from  the  communication  ;  alihou^li 
the  said  order  and  insiruciino  of  the  court  of  di- 
reclore  above  nieniioned  was  uiped  lo  him,  and 
aJlhouuh  it  was  reprt-senled  to  him  by  the  said 
council,  thai  they,  as  well  as  he,  were  bound 
by  an  oath  of  secrecy:  whicli  refusal  to  obey  the 
ofdprs  of  the  court  of  directors  (orders  specinlly, 
and  on  weighty  grounds  of  experience,  pointed 
in  CHScs  of  this  very  nature)  ^ve  rise  to  much  jea- 
lousy, and  excilcd  great  suspicions  retwtivp  to  ibo 
motives  Slid  grounds  on  wliicli  the  Rohilla  war 
had  been  undertaken. 

That  the  said  WniTen  Hasliui^s,  in  tbc  grounds 
alli'fi^d  in  bis  justilicalion  of  bis  refusal  to  com- 
municate to  his  colleagues  in  the  superiour  coun- 
cil hi.4  correspondence  with  Mr.  .Middlcion,  the 
company's  resident  at  Oude,  was  euiliy  of  a  new 
otfenne;  arrogating  lo  himself  unprecedenled  and 
daniicrous  [lowers,  on  principles  utterly  subversive 
of  all  order  and  discipline  in  service,  and  iniro- 
duclory  to  corrniH  confederacies  and  disobedience 
amonc;  the  company's  sen-ants  ;  the  said  Wnrrcn 
Hastings  insisting,  ihttt  Mr.  Middlcton,  the  com- 
pany's covennnlcd  servant,  the  publick  resident 
for  transacting  the  company's  aflairt  ut  the  court 
of  the  soubsb  of  Oude,  and  as  such  receiving  from 
Ihe  company  a  salary  for  his  service,  was  no  otJier 
than  the  ofitciat  agent  of  him  the  said  Warren 
Hasting,  and  that,  being  such,  ho  was  not  obliged 
to  communicate  his  correspondence. 

That  Uie  court  of  directors,  and  al^crvriirds  a 
general  court  of  the  protn-ietors  nf  the  Kast  India 
company,  although  the  latter  shewed  favourable 
di*|>o»itioii8  towurds  the  said  liVatrcn  HaMings, 
and  expressed  (but  without  assigning  any  ground 
or  reason)  the  highest  opinion  of  his  ^rvices  and 
integrilv.  did  unaninioiuW  condemn  (along  with 
his  conduct  relative  to  the  RohilU  treaty  t.nd  war) 
his  refusiil  to  communicate  his  whole  correspond- 
ence wilb  Mr.  Middlcton  to  the  siiperloiii  coun- 
cil ;  yet  tbe  snid  Warren  Hastings,  in  defiance  of 
the  opinion  of  the  directors,  and  tlic  imanirnoua 
opinion  oftJic  general  court  of  the  said  Eiisl  India 
company,  as  well  as  the  precedent  positive  orders 
of  trie  court  of  directors,  and  the  injunctions  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  has,  from  that  time  to  the 
presem,  never  made  any  communication  of  tbe 
whole  of  hi*  correspondence  to  tlie  govemour-ge- 
ncral  and  council,  or  to  tbe  court  of  directors. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE 


II.     SHAW   ALLUM. 


That,  in  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
the  I6th  of  August  1765  between  the  East  India 
company  and  the  late  nabob  of  Oude,  Sbuja  ul 
Dowla,  aud  highly  approved  of,  confirmed,  and 
ratified  by  the  aaia  company,  it  is  agreed,  "  that 
"the  king  Shaw  AUum  shall  remain  in  full  po8~ 
"  session  of  Corab,  and  such  part  of  the  prorince 
"  of  Dliabad  as  he  now  posEiCBses,  which  are 
"  ceded  to  his  majesty  as  a  royal  demesne  for  the 
"  support  of  his  dignity  and  expences." — That,  in 
a  separate  agreement,  concluded  at  the  same  time 
between  the  king  Shaw  Allum  and  the  then  sub- 
udar  of  Bengal,  under  the  immediate  security  and 
guarantee  of  the  English  company,  the  faith  of 
Uie  company  was  pledged  to  the  said  king  for  the 
annual  payment  of  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees  for 
his  support  Out  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  ;  and 
that  the  said  company  did  then  receive  from  the 
said  king  a  grant  of  the  dewanny  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  on  the  express  con* 
dition  of  their  being  security  for  the  annual  pay* 
ment  above  mentioned ; — that  the  East  India  com- 
pany have  held,  and  continue  to  hold  the  dewanny 
so  granted,  and  for  some  years  have  complied 
with  the  conditions  on  which  they  accepted  of  the 
grant  thereof;  and  have  at  all  times  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  held  the  dewanny  in  virtue  of 
the  Mogul's  grants. — That  the  said  court  of  direct- 
ors, in  their  letter  of  the  30th  June  1769  to  Ben- 
gal, declared,  "  that  they  esteemed  themselves 
"  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  the  king's  person, 
"  and  to  secure  him  tlie  possession  of  the  Corah 
"and  llinhabad  districts;"  and,  supposing  an 
agreement  should  be  made  respecting  these  pro- 
vinces between  the  king  and  Shuia  ul  Dowla,  the 
directors  then  said,  "  that  they  should  be  subject 
"  to  no  further  claim  or  requisition  from  the  kmg, 
"  excepting  for  the  stipulated  tribute  for  Bengal, 
"  whicn  they  (the  governour  and  council)  were  to 
"  pay  to  his  agent,  or  remit  to  him  in  such  man- 
"  ner  as  he  might  direct." 

TJiat  in  the  year  1772  the  king  Shaw  Allum, 
who  had  hitherto  resided  at  Allahabad,  trusting  to 
engagements  which  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
Malirattas,  quitted  that  place  and  removed  to 
Delhi :  but,  having  soon  quarrelled  with  those 
people,  and  afterwards  being  taken  prisoner,  had 
been  treated  by  iheni  with  very  great  disrespect 
and  cruelly  : — that  among  other  instances  of  uieir 
abuse,  and  of  their  immediate  power  over  him,  the 
governour  and  council  of  Bengal,  in  their  letter  of 
the  Ifith  of  August  1773,  inform  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, that  he  had  been  compellfd,  M'hile  a  pri- 
somer  in  thrir  kaHtb.  to  graHt  stmnnds  for  Itie 
SKrreitder  of  CornA  and  Illial>ad  to  them  ;  and  it 
appears  from  sundry  other  minutes  of  their  own. 
that  the  said  governour  and  council  did  at  all 


times  consider  the  surrender  above  meDtiuol  ■ 
extorted  from  the  king,  and  unqueitunaiJj  a 
act  of  violence,  which  could  not  alienate  «  m 
pair  his  right  to  those  provinces;  and  that iki 
they  took  possession  thereof,  it  was  at  the  icqM 
of  the  king's  naib,  or  viceroy,  who  put  them  aiit 
the  coaacil'i  protection  ;  that  on  tnisfootiDgt^ 
were  accepted  by  the  said  Warren  Hattiogt  B 
his  council,  and  for  some  time  considered  bjte 
as  a  deposit  committed  to  their  care  b;  s  pnoB 
to  whom  the  possession  thereof  was  particiila' 
guarantied  by  the  East  India  company. — Id  W 
letter  of  the  1st  of  March  1773,  they  (the  ■* 
Warren  Hastings  and  h»  council)  say,  "!>> 
"  shape  can  this  compulsatory  cession  bytbeUq 
"  release  us  from  the  obligation  we  ate  uadetl 
"  defend  the  provinces,  which  we  have  so  paiM 
"larly  guarantied  to  him."  But  it  appeara,tli 
they  soon  adopted  other  ideas,  and  assumed  oAl 
principles  concerning  this  object.  In  the  inn 
tions,  dated  the  23d  of  June  1773,  wbid  A 
council  of  Fort  William  gave  to  the  said  Ww" 
Hastings,  previous  to  his  interview  vrith  the  mW 
Shuja  nl  Dowla  at  Benares,  they  say,  that"*!" 
"the  king  continued  at  Delhi,  whither  be  |M 
"  ceeded  in  opposition  to  their  most  strennoiui 
"  monstrances,  they  should  certainly  considff  A 
"  engagements  between  him  and  the  compuTJ 
"  dissolved  by  his  alienation  from  them  and  ^ 
"  interest ;  tnat  the  possession  of  so  reiw* 
"  country  could  never  be  expected  to  yieW  X 
"  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  defence  rf 
"  must  require  a  perpetual  aid  of  their  fot^i 
yet  in  the  same  instructions  they  declare  theii  ^ 
nton,  that,  "if  the  king  should  make  overtnRi 
"  renew  his  former  connexion,  kia  right  to  rtd* 
"  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Illiahad  couU  I 
"  with  propriety  be  disputed ; "  and  they  audwr 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  restore  them  to  k 
on  condition,  that  ke  should  renoKiice  Aitdi 
to  the  annual  tribute  of  twenty-six  lacks  of- 
pees,  herein  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  am 
which  might  be  due ; — thereby  acknowledg 
the  justice  of  a  claim,  which  they  determined 
to  comply  with  but  in  return  for  the  surrende 
another  equally  valid  ; — that,  nevertheless,  in 
treaty  concluded  by  the  said  Warren  Hasti 
with  Shuja  ul  Dowla  on  the  7th  of  Septen 
1 773,  it  is  asserted,  that  his  majesty  (meaning 
king  Shaw  Allum)  "  having  abandoned  the 
*'  tricts  of  C'Orah  and  Illiabad,  and  given  a  sun 
"  for  Corah  and  Currah  to  the  Mahrattas, 
"  thereby  forfeited  his  right  to  the  said  distric 
althoHgli'  it  was  well  known  to  the  said  Wai 
Hastinjrt,  and  had  been  so  stated  by  him  to 
court  of  directors,  that  this  sorrender  on  the  ] 
of  the  king  had  been  extorted  from  him  by ' 


while  he  was  a  priKincT  in  tlic  hatida  of  the 
lUU.  and  ulibough  iL  was  «)UHlly  w^ll  known 

saol  WurTL-n  Hiulings,  thnt  there  vm  no- 
in  the  otiKintil  treaty  of  1766,  wbtoh  could 
in  the  king  from  changing  the  place  of  hU 
iDCe.  contef]iienUy  that  his  removal  la  Delhi 

not  occasion  a  forfeiture  of  his  right  to  ih« 
DCea  »ecuTtil  to  him  bv  that  treaty. 
It  die  taid  Warren  HH»iii§;«  in  die  report. 
b  be  made  of  bi*  interview  and  tie^tciuLionii 
Sliujah  ul  DowU,  dated  th&  4th  of  October 
(.declared,  "  that  the  udminisirdtion  would 
m  bnn  culpable  in  tlie  liigliesl  de^rev  in 
Binini;  poseession  of  Corah  ami  lllialmd  for 
tf  iitK*r  p<ir}H>te  Ihan  thol  of  muking  an  ad- 
ulagr  by  /At  disposal  of  fJiem."  and  iheiefort.- 
Md  ceded  them  to  the  vizier  for  Gfly  lackn  of 
fn,  t  nwasure,  for  which  he  had  no  authority 
ItTet&oai  llie  king  bkiw  Alluui,  nnd  in  the 
Mim  of  which  no  rtserve  whatever  was  made 
RMtoftbcrip^hts  of  that  priiice,  nor  any  car« 

■  ofhbtntcrtfsu. 

kl  ibe  tale  of  these  provinces  to  Suja  Sowla 
Iti  tiit  East  India  company  in  a  triple  breach 
Mice,  unce  by  tlie  sunie  act  they  violated  a 
y,tbey  aokl  the  properly  of  another,  and  they 
ltd  a  deposit  committed  to  their  friemlihip 
(omI  faith,  aod  as  such  accepted  by  tliem  ; — 
feBeinrcof  tfait  nature  is  not  to  be  drff^nded 
Hlim  o(  policy  and  convenience,  tapposinf; 
nMJira  tu  have  existed,  widioiit  a  lotaJ  loss  of 
id:  boooar,  and  shaking  all  Bceurity  in  tlie 
isftteatiea;  biit  that  in  reality  the  pretences 
d  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  for  fudlin^  the 
fktOBDtry  10  Suja  Dowla  were  falxe  aud  in- 
li— foeouM  not  strengthen  our  alliance  with 

■  iJ  Dowla ;  Hncc,  paying  a  price  for  a  pur- 
f^  k  txceiveit  iio  faroiir,  and  incurred  no 
ptioD.  It  did  not  free  lh«  company  from  all 
ntifcn  attending  cither  a  remote  property  or 
^connexion;  since,  the  moment  Uiecouji- 
iqiMtion  became  pnri  of  Suja  DowIh'a  do- 
w.  It  va*  included  in  the  company's  formor 
Milee  of  thoae  dominions,  and  in  caoc  uf  in- 
hdtt  company  were  obliged  to  send  part  of 
'ftny  to  defend  it  at  the  reciuisition  of  llic 
Buja  Dowla ;  nnd  if  the  remote  siliiatioii  of 
^torinccs  made  lh«  defence  of  them  difficult 
jtogcnms,  much  more  was  it  n  difficult  and 
DM*  enterprise  to  eiignge  the  company'* 
h  an  atuck  and  invusion  of  the  Rohitlas, 

I  country  lay  at  a  much  jrieiHer  di^uince 
ibc  company  4  frontier:  which,  nevertht-h-ss, 
id  Warren  Hn«tin^  a^ed  tn,  and  undt^r- 
rl  ti«  very  time,  when  under  i>rctcnce  of  the 
hy  of  defending  Corah  and  llliabnd  he  sold 

ririncc*  to  Suja  Duwla.  It  did  not  re* 
mmpuiy  from  th«  exptnce  of  defending 
iMfv,  since  the  revenues  tlicreof  fur  exceed- 
!  Buwidj  lo  be  paid  by  Suja  Doula,  and 
rweoaea  justly  belonged  to  the  company  a« 
I  Ibe  country  continued  under  their  protec- 
utd  would  liare  answered  the  rx|>eiicu  of 
liny  iL — Ptnnlly,  that  tlie  sum  of  fifty  lucks 


of  rupees,  stipulated  with  the  said  Sitjei  Dowla, 
was  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  country,  tlie 
anaual  revenues  of  which  were  stated  at  twenty- 
five  lacks  of  ru|)«es.  which  General  Sir  Robert 
Barker,  then  commander  in  chief  of  the  com- 
pany's forci-»,  affimiB  was  cvrtnin,  and  too  gfTie- 
ralli/  known  lo  admit  of  a  davtl. 

That  the  king  Shaw  Allum  received  for  some 
yenrs  thi?  annual  IribuKr  of  twenly-six  lacks  of 
rupees  ubov^  mentioned,  and  wus  entitled  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  it  by  virtue  of  an  cnifagcnient  de- 
liberately, and  for  an  adequate  [Consideration, 
■■ntered  iciio  with  him  by  the  company's  servants, 
iind  approved  of  nnd  ratified  by  tlie  company 
themselves;— (hat  ihii)  eng^a^^einent  wa»  absolute 
and  unconditional,  and  did  neither  expreii,  nor 
suppose,  any  cmg,  in  which  the  said  king  should 
forfeit,  or  Um  company  should  have  a  right  to  re- 
suiiio.  the  tribute; — ^ihat,  never  ill  vlcs»,  the  said 
Wnrrvn  Hiislings  and  his  council,  ini mediately 
after  selling  the  king's  country  to  Siiia  Dowla, 
resolved  lo  wiUihold,  and  actually  withheld,  the 
pavmcntoftlic  said  tribute,  of  which  the  king  Shaw 
Allum  has  never  since  received  any  part; — that 
this  resolution  of  the  council  is  not  justified  even 
by  themselves  on  principles  of  rii(ht  and  jutlice, 
hut  by  »rgumi-ntii  of  policy  and  convenience,  by 
which  llie  bf&l  founded  claims  nf  ri^lit  and  justice 
mny  at  all  times  Iw  set  a«id<.^  and  defeated.  "  They 
"  judged  it  highly  impolitick  and  unsafe  to  answer 
''  (lie  draughts  of  the  kinguntil  they  were. «nLts(ied 
"  of  bis  amicnbl«  inientiuns,  and  those  uf  )ii»  new 
'*  allies."  But  neither  had  they  any  renson  to 
(lucation  the  king's  amicable  intentions,  nor  was 
he  pledged  to  answer  for  those  of  the  Mahrattas : 
his  trusting  to  tlie  good  faith  of  timt  people,  and 
relying  on  their  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
IHissr^ssiou  of  his  capital,  might  have  been  impru- 
dfntand  impolitick;  bulthet*  measures,  however 
ruinous  to  himself,  indicated  no  enmity  to  Ote 
English,  Dor  were  they  productive  of  any  effects 
injurious  to  the  English  interests.  And  it  n  plain, 
that  the  aai'l  Warren  Hastings  and  bis  council 
were  perfectly  aware,  lliat  their  motives  or  pre- 
tence* for  williholding  llie  trdmlc  were  too  weak 
to  juatifylhi^ir  fund  ltd,  having  principally  insisted 
on  tlie  reduced  vlattf  of  their  treasury,  which,  as 
tlicy  said,  rendered  it  impracticable  lo  commit/ 
with  those  payments.  The  right  of  a  creditor 
does  not  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  llie 
debtor ;  on  tlie  contmry,  llii*  plea  of  inability  in- 
cludes a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  ihc  debt,  since, 
if  tlie  creditor's  right  were  denied,  lite  plea  would 
be  superfluous. 

That  the  ILait  India  company,  having  on  their 
part  violated  llic  en|:;agements,  and  renounced  the 
conditions,  on  which  they  received,  anri  have 
hitherto  1ii?ld  and  enjoyed,  llie  dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Oriwa,  from  the  king  Shaw  Allnm, 
have  thereby  forfeilcd  all  right  and  tillc  to  the  said 
dewanny  arising  from  llie  said  ginnt,  nnd  thai  it 
is  frco  and  op*n  to  the  said  king  to  rcinme  sueh 
grant;  and  to  transfer  it  lo  any  other  prince  or 
state; — that,   notwithstanding  any    distress,    or 
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wcakocM,  to  which  he  may  be  actually  leduced, 
hh  lawful  authority,  as  soTcreign  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  u  still  acknowledg;e(l  in  India,  and  that 
lu>  grant  of  the  dewanny  would  sufficiently  au- 
titofize,  and  materially  assist,  any  prince  or  state, 
tbat  might  attempt  to  dispossess  the  East  India 
company  thereof,  since  it  would  convey  a  right, 
which  could  not  be  disputed,  and  to  which 
nothing  but  force  could  be  opposed.  Nor  can 
theae  opinions  be  more  strongly  expressed  than 
they  have  been  lately  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
iiiffi  himself,  who,  in  a  minute,  recorded  the 
Ist  of  December  1784,  has  declared,  that,  "  fallen 
"  as  the  house  of  Timur  is,  it  is  yet  the  relick  of 
"  the  most  illustrious  line  of  the  Eastern  world  ; — 
"  tliat  its  tovcreignly  u  universally  acknowledged, 
"  thou^  the  sut»tance  of  it  no  longer  exists ;  and 
'*  that  the  company  itself  derives  its  constitutional 
"  dominion  from  its  ostensible  bounty." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  by  this  decla- 
ration has  renounced  and  condemned  the  principle, 
on  which  be  avowedly  acted  towards  the  Mogul  in 
tbe  year  1773,  when  be  denied,  that  the  suanuds 


or  grants  of  the  Mogul,  if  thev  were  in 
of  another  nation,  would  avail  them  any  t 
when  he  declared,  "  thatthesword,  whii 
"  the  dominion  of  Bengal,  must  be  the  i 
"  of  its  preservation ;  and  tbat  if  it  si 
"  cease  to  be  ours,  the  next  proprietor  ■ 
"  rive  his  riffkt  and  possession  from 
"  natural  charter."  That  the  said  War 
ings,  to  answer  any  immediate  purpose,  a 
principle  of  policy,  however  false  or  d 
without  any  regarf  to  former  declaratio 
or  to  principles  avowed  on  other  occasion 
self;  and  particularly,  that  in  his  conduc 
Allura  he  first  maintained,  that  the  gran) 
prince  were  of  no  avail ;  that  we  held  the  < 
of  Bengal  by  the  sword,  which  he  has  ff 
clared  Uie  source  of  right,  and  the  natura 
of  dominion ;  whereas  at  a  later  penot 
declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  famil) 
AUum  is  universally  acknowledged  ;  and 
company  iuelf  derives  its  constitutional  ( 
from  their  ostensible  bounty. 


III.  BENARES. 


PART  I. 

Rights  and  Titles  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares. 

I. 

That  the  territory  of  Benares  is  a  fruitful,  and 
hiiN  bi«;n,  not  long  since,  an  orderly,  well-cultivat- 
ird,Hrid  improved  province  ;  of  great  extent ;  and 
its  eiipital  city,  ns  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  has 
iiifornM'd  the  court  of  directors,  in  his  letter  of  the 
2lrit  of  November  1781,"  is  highly  revered  by  the 
"  natives  of  the  HindA  persuasion  ;  so  that  many, 
"  who  Imvc  acquired  independent  fortunes,  retire 
"  to  close  their  days  in  a  place  so  eminently  dis- 
"  tingiiished  for  its  sanctity  :"  and  he  further  ac- 
quaints the  directors,  "  that  it  may  rather  be  con- 
"  sidcn^d  as  tin;  seat  of  the  Hindft  religion,  than 
"  as  tliL-  capital  of  a  province.  But  as  its  in- 
"  hubilants  arc  not  composed  of  Hindfis  only, 
"  the  farmer  wealth,  whicn  flowed  into  it  from  the 
"  ofTcrings  of  pilgrims,  as  well  as  from  the  trans- 
"  actions  of  exchange,  for  which  its  central  situa- 
"  tion  is  adapted,  has  attracted  numbers  of  Ma- 
"  honicdnns,  who  still  continue  to  reside  in  it  with 
"  their  families."  And  these  circumstances  of  the 
city  of  Benares,  which  not  only  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  different  descriptions  of  men,  who 
inhaUt  Indostan,  but  interested  them  warmly  in 


whatever  it  might  suffer,  did  in  a  peculia 
require,  that  the  govemour-general  and  c 
Calcutta  should  conduct  themselves  with 
its  rulers  and  inhabitants,  when  it  became 
ent  on  the  company,  on  the  most  dlsti 
principles  of  good  faith,  equity,  moderai 
mildness. 

II. 

That  the  rajah  Bulwant  Sing,  late  } 
zemindar  of  the  province  aforesaid,  was 
lord  of  the  Mogul  empire,  dependent  on  t 
through  the  vizier  of  the  empire,  the  late 
Dowla,  nabob  of  Oude;  and  the  said 
Sing,  in  the  commencement  of  the  En£;lis 
did  attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  the'Eng 
pany ;  and  the  court  of  directors  of 
company  did  acknowledge,  in  their  lett 
26th  of  May  1768,  that  '*  Bulwant  Sing 
"  us  at  the  time  he  did  was  of  signal  set 
"  the  stipulation  in  his  bvour  was  whi 
"justly  entitled  to;" — and  they  did  i 
"  the  care,  that  had  been  taken  (by  the 
"  sidency)  of  those,  that  had  shewn  the 
"  tnent  to  them  (the  compEmy)  during  t 
and  they  did  finally  express  their  hope  ai 
tation  in  the  words  following : "  the  moder 
"  attention  paid  to  those,  who  have  espc 
"  interests  in  this  war,  will  restore  our  p 
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h  Hindostan,  aitd  diat  lli«  Indian  pow-cn  will 
convinced,  NO  brtiich  of  treaty  will  ever 


mae  omr  sanction. 


III. 


"hat  the  rtjali  nultrnnt  Sin?  diod  on  the  33d 
Auffutt  1770,  and  hiswR,  ChcitSjntr,  Mi(!r-e«il- 
lo  hid  riglitsatid  prL-lcnsions,  the  preside nry  of 
tta  (Jotin  Cailter,  Esquire,  being  ihen  pn-- 
:)  did  initnict  Captnin  Gabriel  Har^v^r  to 
:re  a  confirmution  of  the  succeasioii  to  liiBton 
Siiip.  "wait  was  of  Uie  uUnuat  polilical  im- 
to  tile  company's  aflitirs;  nnd  thut  the 
If  man  ought  not  tocontidertlxt  price  to  be 
tosalinfy  Mc  i*ijicr'»jr«/oajy  niirt  at^arice. " 
ihey  did  funlicr  declan;  as  follows ;  "  liie 
and  iDTioItible  alinchnirnT,  which  sub- 
bctwiitt  the  company  and  tlie  ftitlicr, 
ts  na  mo«t  readily  interpose ou r  goodoflit-cs 
iIk  ioii."  And  the  youne;  rajali  aforc^iiid 
rn^  aflTwd,  under  llie  mediation  of  Cnptiiin 
■"ptt.  to  pay  near  two  hundred  thouitaad  pounds 
■  pA  to  the.  said  viitier,  anil  to  eiiori-asc  his  iri- 
e  by  near  thirty  ihouinnd  |H>iind«  ;iiiniiatly,  n 
d  flf  confirmation  n->»  passed  by  the  snid  vicier 
httud  rajah,  and  his  heirs,  by  which  he  be- 
lea  purrhaser,  for  ral  liable  coiuideralioni.of  his 
It  and  iiihi-ritance  in  the  zemindary  afoivnuiid. 
iossequenceof  thts^Tunt.iK)  by  liim  purcliuscd, 
rajah  was  solemnly  invnted  with  the  govcrn- 
•  in  the  city  of  Bennres,  "  mnidnt  the  acciarna- 
ma  of  a  num4Yous  people,  nnd  lo  the  (-real 
llli&ctM>n  of  all  parties."  And  the  suid  Har- 
,«  hti  letter  of  iW  8th  October  1770.  g-ivriisj 
m  of  lh«  investiture  aforesaid,  did  ex- 
iself  in  these  words,  '*  I  will  Icuvf  the 
rejali,  and  otlN-m,  lo  aciiiinirt  yi>u  how  I 
indacted  myself:  only  tiiiis  inttch  let  me 
it  I  ban  kept  a  ttricl  eye  not  lo  diminish 
Mlional  hoDOur,  dttintcrcstcdoese.  and  jtis* 
Licfc  I  will  conclude  has  had  a  (frciiler 
io  woiring  to  the  company  tlieir  vast 
lioBs,  thftn  ever>  the  force  of  armsi.  how- 
fcmitdablc,  could  do."  The  president  of 
testified  hii  aj^robniion  of  tli«  said  Hnr- 
tomtart  in  the.  stron^^t  tcrma,  that  is,  in 
WmmrB  ;  "  Your  disinterestedness  hna  been 
^nil^  dislineuistiable  as  your  abilities,  and 
"Ub  lio  you  die  greatest  boiwur." 

IV. 

I^iIm  agrvement  between  the  rajah  and  na. 

^^Knid  continued  on  both  aide*  without  any 

^^Mi,  under  the  sanction  and   piarantce  of 

^ut  India  compaay,  for  three  years;  when 

*^  BaMinga,  Esquire,  bc-ing  then  precid^nt, 

^BpoM  a  fortbcr  confirm Alioncf  the  «Aid  grant ; 

4sl,  on  the  I2th  of  October  1773,  obtnin  u 

["Vwioti  fer  hiimelf  to  be  die  person  to  negnciiite 

p  ^HM^  it  being  hts  opinion,  as  exnrv-Bsnd  in  his 

E^  «*  October  -llh  1773,  that  the  rajah  was 

"  *»W  niiiiM  to  tJ»c  iolierilancc  of  his  zcmrndnry 


by  the  ^anla  thmugh  Captain  Harper.  bnt|thnt 
the  preceding  treaty  of  llliabad,  tlioitgh  literully 
expr»«ing:  no  more  than  n  security  personal  to 
Bulwant  Sm]^,  did,  notM it! islanding,  in  die  true 
sense  and  import  ihcreor,  extend  to  his  po»teiity; 
"  and  that  it  had  been  diflereiiily  understood  (that 
"  is,  not  literally)  by  the  company,  and  by  this 
"  adniiniiitraiion  :  and  die  riiier  had  Or/ore  put 
"  it  nut  of  all  dispute  by  the  solemn  act  passed  in 
"  the  miah'n  favour  on  the  succcuioii  to  iho 
"  MWiindary." 

V. 

ThAt  the  council,  in  their  instruolions  to  die 
suid  Govcmoiir  Hastings,  did  empower  him  "  tn 
'■  renew  in  ^behalf  of  the  rajah  Clieit  Sing,  the 
"  stipulation,  which  was  formerly  made  with  the 
"  viiier  in  conaidtmlJ&n  of  his  wrvicc*  in  1 76-1 ;" 
and  die  gi>ienimeiit  was  acrorditigly  settled  on  die 
rajah  and  hit  posterity,  or  to  his  heirs,  on  the 
same  footin|f,  on  which  it  waa  granted  to  his  said 
fiillicr,  excepting  the  addition  afontHtid  to  the 
tribule  ;  witn  an  express  pn>visiun,  "  tliiit  aa  en- 
crrase  shall  ever  hereafter  be  «leina»ded."  And 
UiC  (Trhnt  and  stipulation  aforesaid  was  furdit:r 
confirmed  by  die  Raid  Sujah  ul  Dowla,  under  the 
company's  guarantee,  by  the  most  solemn  and 
iiwful  form  of  oath  known  in  the  Mahomedan  re- 
hgiui),  inscrttd  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  gnist ; 
and  the  said  Warren  Hitstin^,  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  protecting  the 
mjnli,  nnd  of  the  injustice,  malice,  and  avarice  of 
the  said  Sujah  Dowin,  and  die  known  family 
enmity  subsisting  lictwecn  him  and  die  rajali,  did 
declare,  in  liia  report  to  the  council,  aa  follows  ; 
"  1  am  well  convinced,  that  the  rajah's  inherit- 
'•  aiice.  and  perhaps  his  life,  are  no  longer  safe 
"  than  while  he  enjoys  the  company's  |>rotertion, 
■'  which  is  his  due  by  the  ties  of  justice,  and  the 
"  obligations  of  publick  faidl." 

VI. 

TFint  some  time  af^cr  the  new  confirmation 
aforesiiid,  that  is  to  say,  in  die  year  1774,  the  go- 
viTnonr-general ,  and  council,  which  had  been 
formed,  aiid  t)i«  members  thereof  appointed,  by 
act  of  parliament,  did  obtain  the  assignment  of 
the  sovereignty  paramount  of  die  said  government 
bv  IM-Bly  with  the  nabob  of  Oude;  by  which, 
ofthougli  die  supreme  dominion  was  changed,  the 
terms  nnd  the  conditiuDB  of -the  tenure  of  liie  rajah 
of  Benares  remuinetl :  at  the  said  nabob  of  Oude 
could  transfer  to  (lie  East  India  company  no  other 
or  greater  estate  dinn  he  himself  possessed  in  or 
over  the  said  zcininiitiry.  But  to  obviate  any  mis- 
construction on  die  subject,  the  said  Warren  tlast- 
inga  did  propose  to  the  board,  that,  wlialrver 
provision  niitrlit  in  the  said  treaty  be  made  for 
the  inlcn'-*l  of  the  company,  the  same  should  he 
"'  widiout  an  cncroaclimcnt  on  the  just  rights  of 
"  the  rajiih,  or  the  engagemenU  actually  tub- 
"  titling  with  Aim." 
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ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE 


vn. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  then  baring,  or 
pretending  to  have,  an  extraordinary  care  of  the 
interest  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  did,  on  his  trans- 
fer of  the  sovereignty,  propose  a  new  grant  to  be 
conveyed  in  new  instruments  to  the  said  nijah, 
conferring  upon  him  further  privileges,  namely,  the 
addition  of  tJie  sovereign  rights  of  the  mint,  and  of 
the  right  of  criminal  justice  of  life  and  death.  And 
he  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  as  govemour-ge- 
neral,  did  himself  propose  tlie  resolution  for  that 
purpose  in  council,  in  the  following  words,  with 
remarks  explanatory  of  the  principles,  upon  which 
the  grants  aforesaid  were  made :  namely, 
Minute. 

VIII. 

"  That  the  perpetual  and  independertt  possession 
"  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  and  its  dependen- 
"  cies,  be  confirmed  and  guarantied  to  the  rajah 
"  Cheit  Sing,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  tubject  only 
"  to  the  annual  payment  of  the  rcvcnuei  hitherto 
"  paid  to  the  late  vizier,  amounting  to  Benares 
"  sicca  rupees,  23,71,656,12,  to  be  disposed  of 
"  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  article :  that  no 
"  other  demand  be  made  on  him  either  by  the 
"  nabob  ofOttde,  or  Mis  govemTnent;  nor  any 
"  kind  of  authority  or  jurisdiction  be  exercised 
"  by  either  loithin  the  districts  assigned  to  him." 
To  which  minute  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
did  subjoin  the  following  observation  in  writing, 
and  recorded  therewith  in  the  council-books,  that 
is  to  say:  "  The  rajah  of  Benares,  from  the 
"  situation  of  his  country,  which  is  a  frontier  to 
"  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Bahar,  may  be 
"  made  a  serviceable  ally  to  the  company,  when- 
"  ever  their  affairs  shall  require  it.  He  has 
"  always  been  considered  in  this  light  both  by  the 
"  company  and  the  successive  members  of  the  late 
"council;  but,  to  ensure  his  attachment  to  the 
"  company,  his  interest  must  be  connected  with 
"  it,  which  cannot  be  better  effected  than  by 
"freeing  him  totally  from  the  REMAINS  of 
"  his  present  vassallage  under  the  guarantee 
"  and  protection  of  the  company ;  and  at  the 
"  same  time  guarding  kim  against  any  apprehen- 
"  sions  from  this  government  by  thus  piecing 
"  its  faith,  that  no  encroachment  shall  ever  be 
"  made  on  his  rights  by  the  company."  And 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  5th  of  July  1775, 
did  himself  propose,  among  other  articles  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  this  object,  one  of  the  following 
tenour;  "  that  whilst  the  rajah  shall  continue 
"  faithful  to  these  engagements,  and  punctual  in 
"  his  payments,  and  shalt  pay  due  obedience  to 
"  the  authority  of  this  government,  no  more  de- 
"  majuis  sfaatl  be  made  upon  him  by  the  honour- 
"  able  company  of  ANY  KIND ;  or,  on  any  pre- 
"  tence  whatsoever,  shall  any  person  be  allowed 
"  to  interfere  with  his  authority,  or  to  disturb  the 
"  peace  of  bis  country."    And  the  said  article 


was  by  the  other  memben  of  the  coud< 
to  wittiout  debate. 

IX. 

On  transferring  the  rajah's  tribute 
nabob  to  the  company,  the  stipulatio 
nabob  was  renewed  on  the  proposition 
Warren  Hastings  himself,  and  express* 
more  distinct  manner ;  namely,  "  tha 
"  demands  shall  be  made  upon  him  I 
"  nourable  company  of  any  kind:"  an 
Warren  Hastings,  in  justificatioD  of  hi 
of  giving  the  rajah  "  a  complete  and  udi 
"  authority  over  his  zemindary,"  did  ei 
council  book  the  foUowiog  reasons  foi 
him  with  the  same ;  strongly  indicating 
tion,  in  which  he  must  be  left  under 
circumstances,  whether  under  the  nahol: 
or  under  the  English,  or  under  the  doubli 
of  both:  "  that  the  security  of  his  pi 
"  possessions  from  the  company's  prote 
"  be  rated  equal  to  many  lacks  of  rupc 
"  though  saved  to  him  are  no  loss  to  tl 
"  ment,  on  which  he  depends,  being  all  i 
"  invisible  expence ;  in  fees  to  the  mini 
"  officers  of  the  nabob ;  in  the  charges  o 
"  establishment  of  vackeels  to  both  govi 
"  in  presents  and  charges  of  accommoda 
"  nabob,  during  his  residence  at  any  pi 
"  the  boundaries  of  his  zemindary;  in  (i 
"  embezzlements,  and  oppressions  exi 
"  the  mint  and  Cutwally ;  besides  th 
"  proiits  of  those  officers,  and  the  a< 
"  which  every  man  in  occasional  powei 
"  credit  of  it,  might  make  of  the  rajt 
"  weakness,  and  Uie  dread  he  stood  in  1 
"  displeasure  of  the  nabob,  and  the  \ 
"  individuals  among  the  English,  wh 
"  considered,  either  in  their  present  . 
"  connexions,  or  the  right  of  succession 
"  bers  of  the  state  of  Bengal.  It  woul 
"  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  inconve 
"which  the  rajah  was  liable  in  his  for 
"  tion,  or  to  estimate  the  precise  effect, 
"  produced  on  his  revenue,  and  on 
"  amount  of  his  expence;  but  it  ma< 
"  conceived,  that  both  were  enormous 
"  nature  the  most  likely  to  lessen  the 
"  government  instead  of  adding  to  the 
in  justification  of  his  proposal  of  giving 
the  symbols  of  sovereignty  in  the  powei 
death,  and  in  the  coining  of  money,  as 
his  independence,  he  states  the  deplorab 
of  princes  reduced  to  dependence  on  th 
the  company,  and  obliged  to  entertain  : 
resident  at  their  court,  in  the  following  i 
"  is  proposed  to  receive  the  payment 
"  rajah's)  rents  at  Patna,  because  t 
'*  nearest  provincial  station,  and  becau 
"  not  frustrate  the  intention  of  rcn 
"  rajah  indepertdent.  "  If  a  resident  w: 
"  eo  to  receive  the  money,  as  tt  beca 
"  Benares,  such  a  resident  would  unav< 
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rui  influence  over  llie  rajah,  and  over  lis 
y,  vkich  wonld  in  "fftct  rfwUr  him  the 
tof  holh,  Tin»  ooiiwqiicnce  might  not 
■  DC  brought  completely  to  puss  wiiliout 
jgle  atul  many  appeals  lo  (rcnncii,  wliicli 
ivernnicntcotistitijtvcl  lik<-  Uiisciituiotyiii/ 
tiitate  againtt  the  rajah :  rnii,  bij  the 
lion,  to  ivhicJi  hii  opposition  to  the 
\tid  bf  tiabtt,  Tfii^hl  erenluaila  draw  on 
siricliottt,  and  redact  him  to  the 
jved  state  of  a  mere  zemindar." 


X. 


order  to  satnfy  the  caid  nijnh  of  thi^ 
t  of  the  cuinfiany  towards  him,  and  of  the 
:  &n<l  coDstruclion  of  Uie  taunts  to  him. 
rajnh,  lo  bo  tnailt^,  the  gavernonr-gt'n^- 
tlie  Mtd  Wftrren  Uaslins^)  and  (.-ouncil 
)]e24lli  A«fii«  1"75,  instructMr.  Fowke, 
lent  at  the  rajali'H  coim,  in  the  following 
I*  It  in  ptopec  lo  a»iirc  the  rajah  we  do 
Bn  to  cticrcasu  his  tributi;,  but  to  require 
iuwa  exHct  Kum.  Tlint,  under  the  Hfjve- 
ydf  llio  compnny,  wi.*  are  di'iornitmetl  lo 
Mw  the  free  and  uncontrotiled  manugcmcnt 
iiiUroal  ^oTcmincnt  of  hia  country,  and 
itlcctLon  and  regulation  of  \he  revenues,  lO 
It  be  adheres  to  the  ttrme  of  hit  eii«;ag;e- 
jtad  will  never  demand  any  aut;i»eiilalioa 
nual  tribute,  which  may  be  fixed." 

XI. 

fte  said  Warren  Hnuin^  and  the  conncil 
not  being  misfied  with  having  intiructed 
lent  lo  make  the  rcprcMntntinn  nforesard, 
red!  suapicion,  that  by  tlic  new  granla 
jut  thoiild  intidiotisly  be  made  lo  ctianp 
fc  tenure,  did  TCiolve,  tlial  a  ]mei  ihould 
HHttte  ^remour-ceneral  himself  lo  the 
^^HpBt,  To  be  delivered  to  .Mr.  Fowke 
ilm,  tOigetluT  with  h'»  credcniiaU:  in 
Her  they  decUre  "  the  board  willing  to 
:  the  gTAnt  of  the  zemindary  to  him  iu  as 
tamplc  a  ntanneros  he  posseaed  it  from 
rrrrigns  ;  Hnd  on  hiKuayiiigthe  annual 
\Scc, "  And  in  explainini^  the  reaaons  for 
I  him  the  mint  and  crimitial  justice,  they 
I,  iJral  thU  ii  done  in  order  "  that  he 
1  an  uHContronUd  and  free  authority 
ilation  and  government  of  liis  »min- 


XII. 

.  the  26th  February  1776  the  board  and 
order,  that  the  proper  ■n'ttniments 
prepared  for  conveying  lo  the  rajah 
B  fOvernment  and  rnminul  justice,  aitd 
nares.  with  its  dependencies,  "'  in  the 
txjyresrinf/  the  conditions  ahtadij 
M  in  iht  severai  pr<>ctedi*ai  of  the 
Aod  oa  the  same  dfnv  a  letter  was 


written  to  the  resident  at  Benares  si^ifying-,  ihul 
they  had  onJeied  iJie  proper  iustniinents  to  be 
prepared,  (.peeirung  the  nims  conci-niing  the  re- 
mittonce  of  the  rujah't  tribute  tu  CalcuttJa,  as  well 
as  "  the  «tvrral  other  caadilions,  which  hadbeen 
"  alrfudy  lujrced  to;  und  thut  tliey  should  for- 
"  ward  it  10  him,  to  be  de^livered  lo  tlie  rajali." 
And  on  the  20ih  of  Slaii-b  followinc,  the  t><>ard 
did  again  explain  the  terms  of  tlie  said  tribute  in 
a  letter  to  ihe  court  of  directors;  and  did  add. 
*'  that  a  sanoud  (^nt  or  patent}  for  his  (CliciC 
"  Sing's)  Keniiiidary  should  be  furnished  him  on 
"  theae,  and  the  ciiadilionx  before  agreed  on'' 

xin. 

That  (luring  tlie  course  of  the  transaclions  afore> 
auid  in  council,  and  the  various  nssurances  given 
to  the  rajah  and  the  court  of  directors,  certain 
improper  and  fraudulent  praclicra  wt-re  uwd  with 
rejcartl  to  tl(e  symbols  of  inveittituip.  whirh  niit^ht 
to  have  been  piveu,  and  the  form  of  tlic  deed*,  by 
which  the  said  zeniitidiiry  ought  to  have  been 
granted ;  for  it  »p]>cari.  timt  the  original  deeds 
were  signed  by  ihi*  br>;ird  on  iho  4lh  .September 
1773,  and  transmitted  to  Mi.  Fowke,  the  resident 
at  the  lajuh's  court;  and  that,  on  the  20lh  of 
November  followinir,  the  court  of  directors  were 
acquainted  by  the  said  Warren  Hasting  and  the 
council,  that  Raj^  Cheil  Sins  haid  been  invested 
with  the  sannnn  (charters  or  patents)  for  his 
zemindary,  and  the  keliaut  (or  lobes  of  investi- 
ture) in  all  the  proper  forros.  But,  on  the  1st  of 
October  1775,  the  mjuli  did  complain  to  the 
govemouT-g:enenil  and  council,  that  the  kcllaut 
(or  robe*)  with  whieh  he  was  to  be  invested  ae- 
cordtnfr  to  their  order.  '*  is  nnt  cf  the  mme  kind, 
"  UB  that  which  he  received  from  the  la^t  vizier 
"  on  the  like  occasion."  In  consequence  of  the 
satd  complaint,  the  board  did,  in  llieir  letter  to  \i\v. 
resident  of  the  I  lib  of  the  same  month,  desire 
him  "  tnmakeeni|uiry  resjiecliiig  the  nature  of  the 
"  kellaul.  and  invent  him  with  one  of  the  tame 
"  anrt,  on  the  part  of  this  ;^vernment,  initiead  of 
"  thul  which  they  formerly  dwcribe'l  to  him," 
And  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  instru- 
ments whieh  accompanied  thi^  snid  robes  of  in- 
vestiture, were  made  in  a  manner  eonformnble  lo 
the  ordeis  nnd  directions  of  tlic  board,  and  tlte 
conditions  by  tliem  a^eed  to;  as  the  rajah,  who 
complained  of  the  inauflieiency  of  iJie  robes,  did 
make  no  eoniplatnt  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
instruments,  or  of  any  de\'iation  in  them  from  those 
he  had  formerly  received  from  the  viiier.  But 
a  arpy  or  daplieale  af  the  iaid  deeds,  or  instru- 
tntntt,u'at  in  some  manner  mrreptitiousfy  ditpored 
of,  and  withheld  from  the  recoritt  of  ihe  com- 
pany, 'ind  never  wat  Iransmitled  to  the  court  of 
directort, 

XIV. 

That  KvenI  months  after  the  said  settlement 
and  investiture,  namely,  on  Uie  IStli of  April  1776, 


m 
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the  secretary  iafbmwd  the  coart,  that  lie  bad  pre- 
pared a  aannud,  cabbolat,  and  pottah  (that  is,  a 
patent,  an  agreement,  and  a  rent-roil)  for  Cbeit 
Bine's  zemiodary ;  and  the  board  ordered  the  same 
to  be  eiecated.  Bnt  the  resident,  on  receiving 
the  same,  did  transmit  the  Bereral  obiections  made 
by  the  rajah  thereto,  and  particulariv  to  a  clause 
in  the  potent,  made  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
CDgagements  of  the  council  so  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly given ;  by  which  clause  the  formerpatents 
art  declared  to  be  null.  That  on  the  representa- 
tion afomaid,  on  tlie  29th  July,  the  secretary  was 
ofd«red  to  prepare  new  and  proper  instruments, 
omittinff  the  clause  declaring  the  farmer  patents 
to  be  nail,  and  the  said  new  patents  were  delivered 
to  tite  raiah ;  and  the  others,  which  he  objected 
to,  as  well  aa  those  which  had  been  delivered  to 
him  OTiginally,  were  returned  to  the  presidency. 
But  neither  the  first  set  of  deeds,  nor  tlie  frauda- 
lent  patent  aforesaid,  nor  the  new  instruments 
made  out  on  the  complaint  of  the  rajah,  omitting 
the  Mceptionable  words,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
records,  although  it  was  the  particular  duty  of  the 
•aid  Warren  Hastings,  that  all  transactions  with 
the  country  powers  should  be  faithfully  entered ; 
aa  well  as  to  take  care,  that  all  instruments  trans- 
mitted to  them  on  the  faith  of  the  company  should 
be  honestly,  candidly,  and  fairly  executed  accord- 
tog  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  company  ; 
giving  by  the  said  complicated,  artificial,  end 
fraudulent  management,  as  well  as  by  his  said 
omitting  to  record  the  said  material  document, 
strong  reason  to  presume,  that  he  did  even  then 
meditate  to  make  some  evil  use  of  the  deeds,  which 
Im  tliMS  withheld  from  the  company,  and  which  he 
fjid  afterwards  in  reality  make,  when  he  found 
MM:an<  and  opportunity  to  effect  his  evil  purpose. 


PART  II. 

thtujnt  of  Mr.  Ha§tingt  to  ruin  the  Rajah  of 
Benares. 

I. 

't'ltAT  rhe  tribute  transferred  to  the  company 
hy  lit*  treaty  with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  being 
^'■'if^l/iiHi  n  y«ar  sterling,  and  upwards,  without 
¥iff  iUi4urlMtm  whatsoever,  was  paid  monthly 
yiiiii  Mt:h  (wnctual  exactness,  as  bad  no  parallel 
u*  line  />/M(/knv'H  dealings  with  any  of  the  native 
f/ifMAM,  tif  wjlli  any  subject  zemindar,  being  the 
t^tj  iHui  wtut  mver  was  in  arrears  ;  and,  accord- 
i»-/^  in  iti\  Mf/|«iritrHii(n!,  a  perfect  harmony  did  pre- 
>v^f  t^-l-^fkkn  lim  supreme  council  at  Calcutta  and 
itt^  f0i4U  H»t  though  the  rajah  of  Benares  fur- 
Hhif-'l  Wi  ittj-iMim  of  displeasure  to  the  board, 
ft-t  It  tutiM  wf/fMWN,  tltat  tlio  said  Warren  Hast- 
)"!«*  tiui,  Mt  mmu  mm  \n  the  year  1777,  conceive 


displeasure  against  him.  Id  that  yet 
said  Warren  Hastings,  retracted  his  t 
resignation  of  his  office,  made  to  the  con 
tors  through  his  agent  Mr.  Maclean ;  a 
in  the  aid  of  the  military  to  support 
authority,  brought  the  divisions  of  the  g 
according  to  his  own  expression,  "  to  ai 
"  bordering  on  civil  violence."  This  ei 
attributes,  in  a  narrative  by  him  trar 
the  court  of  directors,  and  printed,  not 
fraud  and  prevarication,  but  to  what  he 
"  attempt  to  wrest  from  him  his  authoi 
in  the  said  narrative  he  pretends,  that 
of  Benares  had  deputed  an  agent  with 
commission  to  his  opponent  Sir  John  CI 
This  fact,  if  it  had  been  true,  (whic^  is  n. 
was  in  no  sort  criminal  or  offensive  tc 
pany's  government ;  but  was  at  first  sig 
more  than  a  proper  mark  of  duty  ana 
the  supposed  succession  of  office.  No 
sible  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  co 
the  said  Hastings,  if  he  did  not  iinagin< 
express  commission,  to  which  in  the  saic 
he  refers,  might  relate  to  the  discovery  t 
Clavering  of  some  practice,  which  he  t 
to  conceal ;  the  said  Clavering,  whom 
"  hit  opponent/'  having  been  engaged 
dience  to  the  company's  express  orders, . 
covery  of  sundry  peculations,  and  other 
tices,  charged  upon  the  said  Hastin 
although,  at  the  time  of  the  said  pretem 
tation,  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  it  t 
have  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  ' 
gave  it,  of  whatever  nature  it  might  I 
(the  same  never  having  been  by  him  ex 
and  tome  years  after  he  recorded  it  in  1 
cation  of  his  oppressive  conduct  towards 
uigiog  the  same  with  great  virulence  am 
as  a  proof  or  presumption  of  his  the  sa 
disaffection  to  the  company's  govemm' 
by  his  subsequent  acU,  he  seems  the  fir 
resolved,  when  opportunity  should  oc 
severe  revenge. 

11. 

That  having  obtained,  in  his  castin 
majority  in  council  on  the  death  of  Sir  . 
vering  and  Mr.  Monson,  he  did  sudd 
without  any  previous  general  communic 
the  members  of  the  board,  by  a  minul 
sultation  of  the  9th  of  July  1778,  make 
ordinary  demand,  namely,  "  that  the 
"  Benares  should  consent  to  the  establi 
"  three  regular  battalions  of  sepoys,  to 
"  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence ;' 
said  expence  was  estimated  at  between 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

III. 

That  the  said  requisition  did  suppost 
tent  of  the  rajah,  the  very  word  being  ii 
the  body  of  his,  the  said  Warren  Hastii 
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id  tti«  same  was  agreed  to.  thon^  wjtli 
ibu  on  itic  |>ar1s  of  tiis  collca^ca,  Mr. 
ind  Mr.  Wheler,  concemitig  the  right  of 
Lhe  same,  eren  worded  as  it  v&a.  But 
ic(>  and  Mr.  Wfaelcr  soon  after  finding', 
rajah  ma  much  alarmed  by  lliia  depArtiuf 
treatv.tbe  rt-quisilion  afoi«<iHi(l  was  slrcnii- 
KMfid  by  them.  The  said  Hasting  did, 
•nding  tliu  oppo^ilion,  pcnevt^re,  and  by 
ig  Tote  aloiic  did  carry  tlie  itajd  imjiiM 
resnre  deruftnd.  The  rajah  iiiibmiu«d, 
e  tnurmnrir^  and  rcmondnincc,  to  puy 
required;  but  on  Uiu  cxpri»»  condition, 
ecu  frcquenlly  asserted  by  him  to  tlit:  siiid 
9aaiiog«  without  any  contradiction,)  that 
lion  •hoitld  continue  Imt  far  ont  yfar. 
Id  H9t  be  drawn  into  precedent.  He  aJso 
I,  that  die  rxtraordinary  dcntind  should 
Lloti<r  with  the  tns.talnii>nts  of  liis  monthly 
but  although  the  snid  Warron  Ilnsticigj 
a  tnufh  as  pretend,  that  tlic  instant  pay- 
t  at  all  ncccisaiy.  and  though  he  was 
his  be forp- mentioned  colleagues  to  mo- 

tproceedings,  he  did  insist  upon  iinme- 
leat  of  thn  whole  ;  nad  did  deliver  hi» 
ID  proud  and  inAulting  !angiiac;e,  wholly 
a  govemonr  of  a  civilii^^d  nation  in  vte 
minent  persons  in  alliance  witi),  and  id 
lie  and  free  de]>endetice  upon,  its  goiom- 
nd  did  support  tlie  tame  with  argnmentt 
iWTaiitabfe  passion,  and  with  rt^'rcrt.'iu'es 
tafiectiog  meri-ly  hisown  pcnoiial  power 
Merslion,  which  rcpocUwere  not  proved, 
npud  to  be  proved;  and,  if  proved,  fur- 
psoni  insiimcienl  for  hia  piirpuKe,  and  m- 
lany  publick  procccdio^i.  Tlia.t  llic  laiil 
•did  cause  the  said  sums  of  money  to  be 
itnacicd,  although  no  such  regular  bat- 
B  he  pmtended  to  establish  as  a  cototir  fai 
lod  oa  the  rajah,  were  then  raised,  or  any 
tBbnranlsraHinKthem.  Andwhenthe  inid 
tded  bis  inability  to  pay  the  whole  Bum  »1 
■^■yd  Hasting,  persevering  in  histaid 
^^^1  Tiolcnt  demeanour,  did  oriler  ihc 
to  irsk  on  the  nijah  forthwitli.  and  "  dc- 
>f  him  in  person,  and  by  miiing,  the  full 
in  species  to  be  made  to  him  within 
I  of  such  demand ;  and  to  declurc  to 
mme  of  thj*  government,  tli^t  his 
■  neglecting  to  accomplish  the  payment 
liin  that  Space  o(  time  should  be 
livatenl  la  tu  abtolute  rejiual ;  and 
non-compliance  with  this  (ttie  resi- 
emaad,  tM  ptremptcrily  enjmn  you  to 
\  <^l  further  inter  foitrtt  with  him;" 
■attngs  appearing  by  all  his  proceed- 
lilpoaed  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  with  the 
rather  than  to  provide  money 
lacTvice. 


!  said  demand  was  complied  with,  and 
9F  paid  on  the  10th  of  October 


firilhi 


that  year.  And  the  said  rajah  did  write  to  (he 
said  Hastings  a  letter,  in  order  to  mitit^tc  and 
mollify  him.  declaring  to  the  said  Hastings,  that 
his  sole  reliance  was  on  him,  "  and  that  in  every 
"  instance  he  depended  on  his  faith,  religion,  pro- 
"  tnrses,  and  actions."  But  he,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  as  if  the  being  reminded  of  his  faith  and 
pranitseB  were  an  incentrve  lo  him  to  violate  llie 
sunie,  altliougb  he  hnd  agreed  (hat  his  deuiaiid 
should  unt  he  drawn  into  precedent,  and  the  pfty- 
menl  of  lhe  £..00.000  aforesaid  should  continue 
only  for  one  year,  did,  the  rery  day  after  he  had  re- 
ceived tlie  letter  aforesaid,  renew  a  demand  of  the 
same  nutiire,  and  on  the  very  same  preieni-e,  this 
year,  even  law  ptausible  than  tin:  former,  of  three 
batliilions  ta  bf  miud.  The  said  rajah,  on  bring 
informed  of  this  requisition,  did  rCrnind  tliv  vaid 
Wurrcn  Hustings,  that  he  cngage<l  in  the  last 
ye.!:,  that  but  one  payment  shonld  l>e  made,  and 
thnt  ho  should  not  be  called  upon  in  future  ;  and 
pleading  inability  to  discharge  the  new  demand, 
dL-cIarca  himself  in  the  following  words  to  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  : — "  1  am  therefore  hopeful  you 
"  will  be  kindly  plea&ed  to  excuse  me  the  live 
"  locks  now  demanded,  and  that  nothing;  may  be 
"  demanded  of  nie  beyond  the  amount  cxptEssed 
"  in  the  pottah." 

V. 

That  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
that  If,  on  the  'iS^tb  of  August  1*79,  he,  the  said 
Wfirrcn  Hastings,  made  u  reply  to  tlic  sttid  letter ; 
and,  without  anyremarV  whalsoeveron  theallega- 
Iton  of  the  rajuii,  staling  to  him  his  eiigng^ment, 
that  be,  the  said  rajah,  should  not  be  called  upon 
in  future,  he  says,  "  1  now  repeat  my  deniEuid, 
■■  that  you  do.  on  (he  receipt  of  this,  witliout 
"  evasion  or  delay,  pay  the  nve  Inckit  of  rupees 
*'  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  who  has 
"  ordejs  to  receive  it  from  yon :  and,  in  case  of 
■■  jour  refusal,  to  summon  the  two  battalious  of 
*'  sepoy*  urtder  the  command  of  Major  Camaei 
"  lu  lienare»,  that  measureit  may  bo  taken  lO' 
"  oblige  you  to  a  compliaiiec  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
"  the  whole  expenee  of  the  corps,  from  the  tin* 
"  of  its  march,  will  fall  on  you." 

VI. 

That  the  «tvid  rajah  did  a  second  and  third  time 
leprcscnl  lo  lhe  said  Wurrcn  Hustings,  that  he 
had  broke  his  promise,  and  the  said  Hustiogi  did 
in  no  manner  deny  the  same ;  but  did  in  contempt 
thereof,  as  well  as  of  the  original  treaty  between 
the  company  and  the  mjah,  order  two  battalions 
of  troops  to  match  into  hit  territories,  and  in  n 
manner  the  most  hanth.  insulting,  and  deipotick, 
as  if  to  provoke  that  prince  to  »om«  act  of  resist- 
ance, did  compel  him  to  the  payment  of  the  said 
second  unjust  demand  :  and  dtd  extort  also  the 
sum  of  £.2,U0l),  on  pretence  of  the  charj;e  of  the 
troops  employed  to  cocicc  him. 
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VII. 


Tjlu  tW  tliifd  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
iZ'T-'f,  tii«  Kame  demand  was,  with  the  same  me- 
iivjn,  renewed ;  and  did,  ai  before,  produce  seve- 
ral humble  remonstrances  and  submissive  com- 
plaiuu,  which  the  said  Hastings  did  always  treat 
M  crimes  and  ofTcnces  of  the  highest  order :  and 
idthou|r)i  in  tlic  re^lar  subsidy  or  tribute,  which 
WM  nwintlily  gjayable  by  treaty,  fifty  days  of  grace 
wi-.n  allowt^  on  each  payment,  and  after  the  ex- 
yinlum  of  the  said  fifty  days  one  quarter  percent. 
only  was  provided  as  apenaity,  he,  the  said  War- 
r<;n  Ilastintrs,  on  some  short  delay  of  payment  of 
his  third  arbitrary  and  illegal  demand,  did  pre- 
siinifc  of  his  own  authority  to  impose  a  fine  or  mulct 
of  £.  1 0,000  on  the  said  rajah ;  and  though  it 
doM  not  a]ipcaf  whetlier  or  do  tlie  same  was  ac- 
tually levied,  the  said  threat  was  soon  after  fol- 
Uiwttl  by  an  order  from  the  said  Hastings  for  the 
march  of  troo]M  into  ttic  country  of  Benares,  as  in 
tlwt  prct^diiig  year. 

VIII. 

Tliat  tluHie  violent  and  insulting  measures  failing 
U)  provoke  the  nijuli,  and  he  having  paid  up  the 
whrilv  ilcmiinri,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  being 
rnuflvrd  to  drive  him  to  vxtremities,  did  make  on 
till',  siiid  ritjiih  n  Nuddcn  demand,  over  and  above 
ibi!  rirdiiiiiry  trilmtc  or  subsidy  of  £.  260,000  per 
ariiMtiii,  iiiid  over  iirid  above  the  £.50,000  extraor- 
dinury ,  I"  provide  u  Ixxly  of  cavalry  for  the  service 
<^'tJif  lliingid  ((ovvnimciit. 

IX. 

'I'lii-  di^niDiid,  an  expressed  in  the  minute  of 
fdmiillHlioii,  ami  in  tlicpublick  instructions  of  the 
^Hliuli  lo  till!  resident  to  make  the  requisition,  is 
"  I'ttr  aui'li  part  of  the  cavalry  entertained  in  his 
"  w-rvici-  UM  Jut  run  spare ;"  and  the  demand  is  in 
thia,  iijiit  ill  no  (itlier,  manner  described  by  the 
Kiivi'iiiour-t;<-ni'ral  and  council,  in  their  letter  to 
Ihi-  riiiirl  iif  directors.  But  in  a  narrative  of  the 
nuiil  Wiirri'ii  lluHttngs's,  addressed  to  Edward 
Whi-lri,  l',!iqtiirc,  it  appears  that  upon  the  rajah's 
iiiiikiMK  dilliriillics  according  to  the  representation 
'iCilxr  Hiiid  IhiHiiiigs,  relative  to  the  said  requisition, 
Ihi-  roJii-Hpiiiidence  concerning  which  tlie  said 
U'ltiiiHiH  hiilli  fraudulently  suppressed,  he,  the 
'iii'l  Miialiti^H,  iiiHtead  of  adheringto  the  requisi- 
luili  nt'aurli  lavulry  as  the  rajah  could  spare,  and 
•ulm  h  Mil*  ull,  lliiit  by  the  order  of  council  he  was 
HHihiiiwil  III  iiiiiki',  did,  of  his  own  private  and 
^il.Hiaty  iKiihiiiily,  in  some  letter,  which  he  hatli 
■rii|/pi<au''l,  iiiHlnirt  tlie  resident  Markham  to 
it'ik'  ■<  |M  ii'Kipliiry  (li-innnd  for  2000  cavalry, 
-till  h  hi  <*i  II  knew  ri)  Ih>  more  than  the  rajah's 
lidiHii  jiiiithl  niiiipoil.i^Nlinmttng  the  provision  for 
ihi  (.1111  -ii  I  .n(i,niin it  yi-urat  the  lowest,  tliough 
lit'  ■■|/iiii<'  III'  ihi-  MHnit'  would  probably  have 
111  I II  iiiinli  iiiiiii-     wliirh  i-xtruvagant  demand  the 


said  Hastings  could  onli^  have  made  in  bopei  of 
provoking  the  rajah  to  some  imprudeot  measore, 
or  passionate  remonstrance.  And  this  arbitiaiy 
demand  of  cavalry  was  made,  and  peremptoiilr 
insisted  on,  although  in  the  original  treaty  win 
the  said  rajah  it  was  left  entirely  optiooal  wbedn 
or  not  he  should  keep  up  any  cavalry  at  all :  aod 
in  the  minute  of  consultation  it  was  exprealy 
mentioned  to  be  thus  optional ;  and  for  whabs- 
ever  cavalry  he  the  said  rajah  sTiouId  furnish,  be 
should  be  paid  fifteen  rupees  per  mootb  for  e«i 
private,  and  so  in  proportion  for  offioen ;  yet  Ik 
demand  aforesaid  was  made  without  any  ofer 
whatsoever  of  providing  the  said  payment  accnd* 
ing  to  treaty. 

X. 

That  the  said  Hastings  did  soon  after,  but  iqM , 
what  ground  does  not  appear  by  any  minnierfj 
council,  or  from  any  correspondence  containedk 
his  narrative,  reduce  the  demand  to  fifteen  [ 
dred,  and  afterwards  to  one  thousand;  by 
he  shewed  himself  to  be  sensible  of  the  exbrnj 
gance  of  hb  first  requisition. 

XI. 


That  in  consequence  of  these  requisitions,  m\ 
asserts  in  bis  narrative  aforesaid,  the  njih  "  ~ 
"ofTertwohundredandfifty  bone,  but  sent  DO 
But  the  said  Hastings  doth  not  accompsa;  1 
said  narrative  with  any  voucher  or  documents 
ever ;    and  therefore  the  account  given  by 
rajah,  and  delivered  to  the  said  Warren  Hi 
himself,  inserted  by  the  said  Warren  H 
himself  in  his  narrative,  and  in  no  part 
attempted  to  be  impeached,  is  more  woiAy 
credit ;  that  is  to  say, 

"  With  respect  to  the  horse,  yon  deured  mi  i-^ 
"  your  letter  to  inform  you  of  what  numbs  * 
"  could  afford  to  station  with  you.  I  sent  yoi  ^ 
"  particular  account  of  all,  that  were  in  my  RT^ 
"  vice,  amounting  to  one  thousand  three  hondtatf 
"  horse,  of  which  several  were  stationed  at  dirtatf 
"  places ;  but  1  received  no  answer  to  this.  Hi^ 
"  Markham  delivered  me  an  order  to  prepan 
"  a  thousand  horse.  Ip  compliance  with  yotf 
"  wishes,  I  collected  five  hundred  horse,  and  a 
"  substitute  for  the  remainder,  five  hundred  Bar^ : 
"  kundasses,  [matchlock  men,]  of  which  i  i 
"  you  information;  and  I  told  Mr.  MRrklHMi^,l 
"  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to  whatever  platiJ 
"  they  should  be  sent.  No  answer,  howeva,  caatf 
"  from  you  on  this  head,  and  I  remained  ail»^j 
"  nished  at  the  cause  of  it.  Repeatedly  1  ubl 
"  Mr.  Markham  about  an  answer  to  my  letttv 
"  about  the  horse ;  but  he  told  me,  that  he  ^  V 
"  not  know  the  reason  of  no  answer  having  bed  'r 
"  sent.     I  remained  astonished." 

xn. 

That  the  said  Hastings  is  guilty  of  an  hi^ 
offence  in  not  giving  an  answer  to  letters  of  sun 
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oe,  ati^  in  ronceslln^  the  «iicl  letlprs  from 
t  of  dirt^iors,  aK  wri]  as  nnirb  of  bin 
■dence  with  ihe  rpsidftiu;  and  more 
rly  in  not  diii^ctin;  to  wlial  placo  the  en- 
I  molrlilock  nitn  nfurcsvid  stiouM  hv  nviit, 
rajali  bud  dct-larwl  tlifv  werf  ready  to 
hfttcver  •«««*  »}ioii1d  be  ri4!ittinod  for 
ad  aftcnrards  in  maliiciouely  DccuEiog 
Ibr  not  having  sent  the  same. 


xm. 


on  the  3rd  of  February,  17S1,  a  new  (\e.- 
■  llie  suppon  of  the  ihre«  ficlittous  batta- 

sepoya  aforesaid  was  made  by  tlie  said 
Hastings;  but,  wliilu  the  (BJali  wan  \my- 
stalmcnis  the  said  arbitrary  demand,  llir 
li  wan  Alarmed  with  pome  intelligence  of 
>jeets  on  fool  for  hi*  ruin ;  and  beiiij;  well 

of  (he  malicious  nod  rcvcn^ful  Krmpt-r 
lid  Hastings,  in  order  1o  purify  him.  if 

offipred  to  rrdeem  himself  by  a  lar^c 
to  tl»c  amount  of  two  hundred  lliousand 
Mcrtio^,  to  be  paid  far  tlic  use  of  the 
'.  And  it  appears,  that  the  said  alarm 
frain  frrovndlesa;  for  Major  Palmer,  one 
leret  and  confidential  orients  of  the  said 
i,  liatli  sworn,  nn  the  4ih  of  DeretnheT 
:  die  desire  of  the  Raid  \^'arreii  Hitsi- 
bre  Sir  Elijali  Impey,  to  the  following; 
thai  »  lo  say.  "  that  the  suid  Warren 
ics  bad  told  liint,  the  said  Palmer,  that  he, 
io  Hastings,  had  rejected  the  ufTor  of  two 
Bd  thousand  pounds  made  by  llie  rajah 
itrra  for  the  publick  service ;  and  llmt  lie 
■olred  lo  eonverl  the  /nulls  ccmniiltiii 
•  rn^uA  wi/o  a  pnbliek  benejil,  and  would 
Ihe  sum  uf  £.5UO,000  ns  a  puiii^hmtnt 

breach  of  eng«cemeiits  with  l3ic  govicni- 
)f  Bengal,  and  acts  of  iiii«conditcl  in  his 
lory;  and,  if  the  rajnh  gho'ild  nhsnliitety 
ihc  demand,  that  Iil-  would  deprive  him 
ninilary.  or  transfer  the  snrcreigniv 
!  nabob  of  Oude." 

XIV. 

Anderson,  in  his  declaration  from 
imp,  of  tite  fourth  of  Jniunry  1782, 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Ha»tintcs,  depose 
on  oat)])  conreinin^  a  conversHtiun 
and  tlie  said  Hasting  (bnt  mention- 
'  the  lim"  nor  place  where  the  same  wa» 
rhich  con  versa  ti' in,  after  reciling  tlic 
[  of  the  aaid  H^ulin;;^  relative  lo  several 
tof  lb«  delay  and  bickwardneita  of  the 
lying  ihc  aforesaid  extra  demand,  and 
■Bon  to  exact  from  tlie  rajali  *'  a  con- 
)lc  snm  of  money  to  tlie  relief  of  the 
fe's  cuigeneies,"  lie  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
Kds;  "  that  if  he  (the  rajali)  cansented, 
lie  said  W.irrcn  Ila^lin^)  \rere  desirous  of 
\iiiQ  hit  poftetf ions  ow  Ihe  mou  perma- 
ttiyilie  footiay  ,■  but,  if  he  refuted, 

H  a 


"  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  roue  a  tart/e  turn 
"  for  the  company  by  accepting  an  ofltr,  whiih 
••  liad  been  made  for  hi*  distriets  by  the  viiior." 
And  the  said  Andemoii,  in  the  declaration  afore- 
said, made  at  the  reriurst  of  the  said  HnMin^,  and 
addreued  to  him,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"  tlint  ynii  (old  mc  yon  had  commit niralefl  our 
"  d»ii;ns  to  Mr.  Whcler  [his  only  remaining 
"  coJIca^e)  ;  and  I  bclicTC.  but  I  do  not  positively 
"  recollect,  you  said  hoconcurrwl  in  them."  But 
no  trace  of  nny  such  communication  or  concur- 
rence did,  at  tlic  lime  referred  to,  or  at  any  time 
ever  after,  appear  on  the  consultations,  as  it  ought 
to  have  done;  and  tlie  said  Hastings  is  criminal 
for  having  omitted  lo  enter  and  record  the  pro- 
ceeding. That  ibe  said  Wheler  did  also  declare, 
bnt  a  considrrahle  lime  after  the  date  of  ilie  con- 
vereations  nforejinid,  that,  "  on  Ihe  eve  of  the 
"  govemour-c^ncrir*  departure,  the  said  Hastings 
"  had  told  him.  thtit  the  nijah's  oflenc«  (not 
"  ststing  what  offences,  hi*  having  paid  up  all  the 
"  demnnds,  ordinary  and  cjtlraoriiinary)  wfrt 
"  tffclured  to  icc|uire  early  piiDislimcnt ;  and  as  his 
"  wealth  uas  i/rei/t,  and  ihf  company's  eriyeudeM 
" pifssinci,  it  was  thought  a  measure  of  policy 
'*  and  justiee  to  exact  from  him  a  large  pecuniary 
"  millet  for  their  relief.  The  atim,  to  which  the 
"  grtxernour  declared  his  resolution  to  exirnd  the 
"  fine,  was  forty  or  fifty  lacks ;  his  ability  lo  pay 
"  it  was  stated  us  a  fact,  that  could  not  admit  ofn 
"  doubt;  and  the  two  Bltcmntivcs,  on  which  the 
"  govemour  declared  liimself  lo  have  resolved, 
"  were  to  the  beet  of  my  recollection,  either  a 
"  removal  from  his  zemindary  entirely ;  or,  by 
"  taking  immediate  poasession  of  all  his  forts,  to 
"  obtain  out  of  the  treasure  deposited  in  tliem  the 
"  above  sum  for  the  company." 

XV. 

Thtit.  in  the  deelBmtien  of  ihe  snid  Whcler.  the 
lime  of  the  convcr&ation  aforesaid  is  stated  to  be  on 
the  cw  of  the  ^ovcrnour's  dcpurtti  rr.  and  then  said 
to  be  con  fide  n  t  ta ) ;  nor  is  it  said,  or  in^inuatttd, 
that  he  knew,  or  ever  heard  thereof,  at  a  more 
early  period,  though  it  apjieara  by  Major  Palmer's 
aOiuavit,  thai  ihe  rlesitrii  of  taking  not  four  or  five, 
hot  absolutely  five  hundred  thousand  pounda  from 
llie  rajah,  was  communicated  lo  him  as  early  as 
the  month  of  Jnne.  And  it  does  not  iippcnr  by 
the  declaralions  of  the  s^fd  Wlieler,  be  did  ever 
cMunllv  or  officially  approve  of  the  moasure; 
wbich  long  concealment  nod  lute  comniuniciitiou, 
lime  not  being  allowed  to  his  colleague  to  consider 
Ihe  nature  and  conseiinenci-*  of  siich  a  project,  or 
to  advise  any  precnution  concerning  the  same,  is 
a  high  misdemeanour. 


XVI. 


That  IW  said  Hastings,  having  formed  a  rcsolli 
lion  to  rsecute  one  of  llie  three  violent  iiiid  ar- 
bitrary resolutions  aforesaid,  namely,  to  sell  the 
company's  sovereignty  over  Benares  to  the  nabob 
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of  Oude;  or  to  diapossess  ihe  rajah  of  hia  territo- 
ries; or  to  seize  upon  his  forts,  and  to  plunder 
them  of  the  treaAire  therein  contained,  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
did  reject  the  offer  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  tendered  by  the  said  rajah  for  hia  redemp- 
tion from  the  injuries,  which  he  Lad  discovered  that 
the  said  Hastmgs  had  clandestinely  meditated 
against  him,  although  the  sum  aforesaid  would 
have  been  a  considerable  and  seasonable  acquisi- 
tion at  that  time ;  the  said  Hastingg  being  aeter- 
mined,  at  a  critical  period,  to  risk  the  existence 
of  the  Bntish  empire,  rather  than  fail  in  the  grati- 
fication of  his  revenge  E^ainst  the  said  rajah. 

XVII. 

That  the  first  of  his  three  instituted  projects, 
namely,  the  depriving  the  rajah  of  his  territories, 
was  by  himself  considered  as  a  measure  likely  to 
be  productive  of  much  odium  to  the  British  go< 
▼ernment ;  he  having  declared,  whatever  opinions 
he  might  entertain  of  its  justice,  "  that  it  would 
"  have  an  appearance  of  severity ;  and  might 
"  furnish  grounds  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  our 
"  government,  and  to  his  own  reputation,  from  the 
"  natural  influence  which  every  act  of  rigour,  ex- 
"  ercised  in  the  persons  of  men  in  elevated  situa- 
".  tioni,  is  apt  to  impress  on  those,  who  are  too  re- 
"  mote  from  the  scene  of  action  to  judge,  by  any 
"  evidence  of  the  facts  themselves,  of  their  motives 
"  or  propriety."  And  the  second  attempt,  the  sum 
of  money,  which  he  aimed  at  by  attacking  the  for- 
tresses of  the  rajah,  and  plundering  tliem  of  tlie 
treasure  supposed  to  be  there  secured,  besides  the 
obvious  uncertainty  of  acquiring  what  was  thus 
sought,  would  be  hable  to  the  same  imputations 
with  the  former.  And  with  regard  to  the  third 
project,  namely,  the  sale  of  tlie  company's  sove- 
reignty to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  his  having 
actually  received  proposals  for  the  same,  it  was  an 
high  offence  to  the  company,  as  presuming,  with- 
out their  authority  or  consent,  to  put  up  to  sale 
their  sovereign  rights ;  and  particularly  to  put  them 
up  to  sale  to  that  very  person,  against  whom  the  in- 
dependence of  the  said  province  had  been  declared 
by  the  govemour-general  and  council  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  a  barrier  fur  the  security  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, in  case  of  a  future  rupture  with  him.  It  was 
Sm  Hutinti-i  BQ  heinous  injury  to  the  said  rajah  to 
letter.  attempt  to  change  his  relation  without 
his  consent,  especially  on  account  of  the  person, 
to  whom  he  was  to  be  made  over  for  money,  by 
reason  of  the  known  enmity  subsisting  between  his 
family  and  that  of  the  nalrah,  who  was  to  be  the 
purchaser ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  outrage  on  the 
mnocent  inhabitants  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares, 
to  propose  putting  them  under  a  person  long  be- 
fore described  by  himself  to  the  court  of  directors, 
"  to  want  the  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  re- 
'*  quisite  for  his  station  ; "  and  a  letter  from  the 
British  resident  at  Oude,  transmitted  to  the  said 
court,  represents  him  "  to  have  wholly  lost,  by 
"  his  oppreanons,  the  confidence  and  affections  of 


"  his  own  subjects  ; "  and  whose  dist 
the  known  disorders  in  his  govemmi 
said  Hastings,  did  attribute  solely  to  fa 
conduct  and  evil  character ;  admittin 
letter  written  to  Edward  Wheler,  Esq. 
mitted  to  the  court  of  directors,  "  thai 
"  cumstances  did  favour  suspicion  of  h 
"  nabob's)  fidelity  to  the  English  intert 
"  bob  being  surrounded  by  men  base  in 
"  racters,  and  improvident  in  their  unde 
"  his  favourites,  and  his  companions  o 
"  hours.  These  had  every  cause  to 
"  effect  of  my  influence  on  theirs;  and' 
"  and  the  relations  of  the  family,  who 
"  consequence  and  power  were  intercep 
"  participation  in  the  administration  of 
"  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  to  our  n 
"  openly  avowed  it."  And  the  said  Ha 
well  aware,  that  in  case  the  nabob,  b 
scribed  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  on  mi 
purchase,  should  continue  to  observe  th 
bis  father's  original  covenants  and  en: 
with  the  rajah,  and  should  pay  the  coi 
only  tribute,  which  he  could  lawfully  e 
the  said  rajah,  it  was  impossible  that 
for  the  mere  naked  and  unprofitable  r 
sovereignty  paramount,  afford  to  offer 
sum  as  the  rajah  did  offer  to  the  said  H 
his  redemption  from  oppression.  Such 
sitioD  to  tne  nabob  (while  he  kept  bis  fa 
not  possibly  be  of  any  advantage  whatev 
and  that  therefore,  if  a  great  sum  was  i 
by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  it  must  be  for  t> 
of  oppression,  and  violation  of  publicl 
be  perpetrated  in  the  person  of  the  said 
an  extent,  and  in  a  manner,  which  the 
tings  was  then  apprehensive  he  could  n 
to  the  court  of  directors,  as  his  own  per 


PART    III. 


Expulsion  of  the  Rajah  of  Benai 

h 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  beint 
on  the  ruin  of  the  rajah  aforesaid,  as  a  pi 
step  thereto,  did,  against  the  express  ord 
court  of  directors,  remove  Francis  Fowke 
the  company's  resident  at  the  city  of 
without  any  complaint,  or  pretence  of  c 
whatsoever,  but  merely  on  his  own  de 
that  he  must  have,  as  a  resident  at  Benai 
son  of  his  own  special  and  personal  nc 
and  confidence,  and  not  a  man  of  the  c 
nomination  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  sai' 
Fowke,  thus  illegally  divested  of  his  r 
appoint  thereto  another  servant  of  the  co 
his  own  choice. 
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ir. 


after  be  had  removed  the  cotnpitny'i 
,  be  prepared  for  a  juurney  lo  tlie  Upper 
et,  knd  tmniciilaTly  to  Benares,  in  onler 
lie  the  wicked  and  perfidious  de*igii«  by 
)ic  iDcdJUted  and  contrived ;  and  allhougli 
nmRiuniL-ulc  tii»  purpose  pnvati-ly  to  audi 
AS  he  thot»glit  tit  lo  intrust  tlirieu-itli,  he 
Iter  any  tlitnc;  on  tlio  coiietitutiuHs  to 
gw,  or  rcconl  th«  priociplo,  real  or  pro- 
which  he  had  resolved  to  act.  nor  did 
sy  piilt  in  the  raja]i.  which  he  inteoded 
b,  or  ehtrf^  him,  tlii;  said  rajali,  wiih  en- 
tg  any  hostile  intcnti(»iia,  tne  effcctA  of 
ere  to  be  prevented  hy  any  stroiiK  measure; 
the  contrary,  lie  did  indiianously  conceal 
dMJ^sfrom  tlie  court  of  dirvriors,  and  did 
isly  enter  on  the  comuUalion.i  a  minute, 
ory  lo  purposes  wholly  different  therefrnin, 
ch  BUppou-'d  nothing  more  than  an  ainica- 
istraent,  founded  on  the  treaiie*  between 
pan y  and  the  rajah,  investing  himself  by 
rrtinutewith  "  full  power  and  authority  lo 
tuck  arrangemenU  wi(A  the  rajah  nf  Be- 
ibr  the   bciur  f^oveinment  nnd  manage- 

Cf  hi>  Kmindary.  and  to  perform  such 
the  imptovcnK-nt  of  the  intercsl,  wliich 
onijiany  |)0»teu«K  in  It,  aa  he  shitll  think 
»d  cemtanant  to  tkt  mutual  tntjngtmentt 
ting  httwten  the  company  andthti  rajak;" 
tbi*  ai>d  other  purpuaes  he  did  invest  him- 
I  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  ^ving 
Jf  an  authority,  u  if  hjs  act*  had  been  tiie 
tbo  council  iteclf:  which,  though  a  potver 
if:erous,  unwarrantable,  and  illegal  exienl, 
pUiinlv  impiv  the  followinj;  limits,  namelv, 
act*  done  shoold  be  arrant/til  itt'M  llic 
hat  is,  with  hU  consent:  and,  secondly, 
y  should  be  contouant  to  the  actual  c-n- 
ata  bolwcon  the  parties;  and  nothiii)-  ap. 
i  the  niioute  coiiremug  the  (aid  uawer, 
pi  expnas  or  imply  any  authority  for  de- 
ne rajah  of  bis  government,  or  selling  itic 
ply  thereof  to  his  hereditary  enemy,  or  for 
ler  of  ht«  fort- treasures. 

III. 

U'arrcD  Hastingfl.  having  formed 
said  for  the  niin  of  the  rajah,  did 
I  a  journev  to  the  city  of  Benares,  with  a 
),  but  wit\fl  veryiimBU  force,  not  m«i^h 
six  cotnpftaies  of  regular  black  soldiers, 
ite  tome  of  tJte  unjust  and  violent  acts 
litstffj  and  molvcd  on  ;  and  the  Kaid 
pet,  according  to  the  unage  ofdis- 
OM  in  lliat  country,  by  the  rajnh 
itw  with  a  very  great  attendance,  both  in 
id  on  sluue,  which  attendance  he  did  ap- 
~~     tud  0*  a  mark  of  honour  and  obgerv- 
place  and  person  of  the  said  ElastingR. 
Itheiaid  Hastings  did  afterwards  ground- 


lessly  and  maliciously  represent  as  an  indication 
of  a  design  upon  hi*  life  ;  .ind  the  said  rajah  came 
into  the  pinnace,  in  which  the  said  Hastings  was 
carried,  and  in  a  lowly  and  suppliant  manner, 
alone,  and  without  any  guard  or  attendance  what* 
soever,  e.ntreated  his  favour ;  and  being  received 
witli  great  sternness  and  arrogance,  he  did  put 
hi»  turban  in  the  lap  of  the  aaid  HIastinsis,  there- 
by nignifyin^,  that  he  abandoned  Ins  life  and 
fortune  lo  his  diKpotal,  and  then  <lepa.rled ;  the 
said  Hastings  not  apprehending,  nor  having  any 
reason  to  apprehend,  any  violence  whataoevec  to 
liis  periion. 

IV. 

That  the  said  Hasting,  in  the  utmost  security 
and  freedom  from  upprcheiisiun,  did  pursue  his 
journey,  and  did  arrrive  at  the  city  of  Benares  on 
the  14th  of  August  1781,  si>Jtie  hours  before  ihe 
iQJah,  who  soon  after  his  arriviU  intended  to  pay 
him  u  visit  of  honour  und  respect  at  his  4]iiarient, 
but  wasby  thesaiJ  llastinp  rudely  and  insolently 
forbid,  until  he  should  receive  his  permission.  And 
the  said  Hasting,  alt)tnu(;h  he  had  previously  de- 
termined 01)  the  ruin  of  the  said  nijah.  in  order  to 
afford  some  colour  of  regularity  and  justice  to  his 
proceeding,  did  on  the  dny  after  his  arriva!,  that 
IN,  on  the  15th  day  of  Augu»t  1781,  Keiid  lo  the 
rajah  a  charge  in  writing,  which,  (hough  informal 
and  irreg'ular,  miiy  be  reduced  to  four  nrticlei, 
Iwo  g«iiera),  and  two  more  particular;  the  fir»t 
of  the  general  being,  "  thai  he  (the  rajah)  had. 
"  by  the  means  of  his  secret  agents,  endeavoured 
"  to  escito  disorders  in  the  government,  on  which 
"  ho  depended  ;"  the  second,  *'  that  he  had  suffer- 
"  ed  the  ilaity  perpeiralion  of  robberies  and  mur- 
"  ders,  even  in  the  streets  of  Benares,  lo  the  great 
"  and  publick  acandaJ  of  the  English  name." 

V. 

That  it  appears,  thnt  ihc  said  Warren  Hastings 
is  guilty  of  nn  high  oFTcncc,  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  justice,  in  the  said  mode  of 
chnrging  niiwlctntmnonrs  wiiliuut  any  spt^eification 
of  person,  or  place,  or  lime,  or  act,  or  any  otter  of 
s pec i Ilea tion  of  proofs,  by  which  the  paitv  charged 
may  be  enabled  to  refute  the  same,  in  order  to  un- 
justly load  his  reputation,  and  to  prejudice  htm 
with  regard  to  the  articles  moie  clearly  specified, 

VI. 

Tliat  tbe  two  specified  arlietcs  relate  to  certain 
delays  ;  the  first,  witli  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tbe  sums  of  money  unjustly  extorted  asaforesa-id  : 
and  the  scpond,  the  non-compliance  with  a  requi- 
sition of  cavalry  ;  tthich  non-eomplianci;  tlie  said 
Hastingn(even  if  ihesnid  rhartceohad  been  rounded) 
did  fidst-ly,  and  in  conlmdiction  to  all  law.  alfirm 
and  maintain  {in  his  nerusation  against  the  rajali, 
and  addtt^sing  himself  to  him)  "  to  amount  to  a 
"  r/irYirrcliargeof disnflectionaud  i«^(/e/i/jf  lo tJie 
"  government,  on  which  you  depend."     And  fur- 
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11.01  i.nww-^lwU*  MU>w«:  "I  therefore  judped  it 
■  ■  ,.i,.p'<  I*'  "Uti-  il>om  O'"'  »»'<'  charges)  thus  fully 
■'  I,.  \..(i  m  wtmnii.  ami  lo  rctjuire  your  answer  ; 
■•  ,111')  tl'i'  I  «-v|HVi  tmmriliately."  That  the  said 
U.»»l'iKvM.»iin,:  hi*  im-iondetl  facU  to  amount  to 
,t  *  It.uo-  .'l  iW  i»rtMri-  tun  he  would  have  it  under- 
„.^..h  *•!  !««.;'» in'.t>"«>.  "ixl  Mere/ore  calling  for  ao 
,«-.  ..,^f.  .ut^urr.iliil  wilfully  act  against  the  rules 
,.t .,  ti.«..»l  l»<i«-v.  whirliroquires,  that  a  convenient 
„w,-  .lu.ul.l  l>.'  Kiu'ii  UJ  aaswer,  proportioned  to 
,lu.  ,HOrt(i..'«  of  ll"'  »<"""•:« ""W  a"d  the  heavy 
,v»i-.ln.'-  «''"''  '"••■'»'  "=  *»'*»'»="  hedidaiTO- 
.»,..»,.  I..!..-.!!'.,  rin""  Mh  to  charge  and  tojudp 

,;,  1,„  ,.s»n   )«■« he  oiiBl't  to  I'ave  allowed  the 

,  tiitit  Hill  i'|'l"'i"">''V  f'T  '-onfcn-ing  with  his  mi- 
,„.i.-...   Ill-  .l""-i"i"  "<■  '"*•  """^  '"■  accoimtanu.on 

,(,..(...  i K'"'. .11  Iho  criminality  inferred  ID 

,1..  -..1.1  .11 1  "'-"H""  "'■  "li-tloyulty  and  disaffecuon, 
,.,  ,.|l..tiM"»  "1  "hul  .(imliiy. 

VII. 

||,„l  ih>--.<l'l  Mijtih  did.  imdorthe  pressure  of 
,1 1 )..«  M(l.r.'.iiid,  di-liver  in,  upon  the 

, , , ,  ,..M,i. I  il..'  diiY  -I'  tl l»»nr«. "  f""'  <^"- 

„|„l'     I    .1....  II).  I   tUKwr  1"  '1'"  t""  "^cIm 

Il„ ,.  II.  -i.i .  111.  <l  I  '""I  •'"'  """«'■■  "•">  ,""•"■  P™°^ 

lh,,l  tl..-  -I.'.l- "I  tl ^< ''""'7  «™na»  of 

I,,    ,,„!   IIm-iIi.i I   ""■' ■ "y'""*t  iH-fore 

I Ii I'l""-' "  |'r.'|KTdc- 

.J ■ I  t «v.iliy..-v.-ii..MmH.smg 

I ) -f... itiM ""■• ."ItK.  »n..|.li uiiy. 

,    I...  .-..,/"."■'"/ U.  ,...d  ilul -xplam 

',„),  Im.  - I ,,t..l.....ir.v 'I  inn"".". 

„.. , ..-  II... ■ •' I"'''""  :  V"':""K 

,;,,... ■' ■ th..  iMiml.  m  i«uu 

,     ,„(„ III..- lM.(i.iu.....tI.^rrmnrk- 

',  ,,. |„|„|| "   M¥''M-IMI.".,«lth.lVI<>W 

■,.,;,,,„. '■    l..l-Mrr-rMt..l...iislo 

'  ,    '   t ,/.-!,.,.</«  ^''"'■.V'.'imvYw- 

'  11    ,Mi...l  ..t   ll.l'  I'l'*'-.  v'"i  ""fl   !"■  "I;!"  tn 

"  ,11  III..  <  I -I '■•1   IW«(.rol.i1i»i't<. 

'.     ,1',... i.lU.I vt.''T'"ft"'"Kt:'<'"l- 

;"' . tl  1.1... ""■ '";''■  ^""V 

'■'  ' '  ,„i  ,1,  III'  -ii'i  •'*'•""■'  "'"'•""'  ^"j"'' 

'    .     l'     „ Ml « "mm,,! 

:'''-:''Z'''-i^ ' r'l""'; 

.  '  ,      .   Ihi- ll..t'l-"'-fr..m 

'  \ .!'.■•' i"--""'"" 

\iM. i""*» """' 

nil 

,  ..  „,,,,    ||„ i|i-  wui.  lM.'"i'I  hy 


to  the  claim  made  by  the  njah  to  a 
partial  trial  and  enquiry  into  the  m^t 
sation  brought  against  him  by  the  sa 
at  a  time  and  place,  which  fiimishc 
materials,  and  the  presence  of  all  ac 
nesses ;  l»it  the  saia  Hastings,  iosteai 
log  the  said  enquiry,  and  granting  tna 
an  humble  request  for  justice  from  a  i 
as  a  fresh  offence,  and  as  a  personal  ii 
self;  and  did  conceive  a  violent  passi< 
and  a  strong  resentment  thereat,  det 
he  did  consider  the  said  answer  as  n< 
satisfactory  in  substance,  but  offeosi' 
"  This  answer  you  will  perceive  to  I 
"  unaatislactory  in  substance,   but   . 
"  style;  and  less  a  vindication  of  him 
"  recrimination  on  me.     It  expresses 
*'  for  the  causes  of  complaint  containet 
"  ter,  or  desire  to  atone  for  them,  nor  i 
"  intention  to  pursue  a  different  line  t 
"  An  answer  couched  nearly  in  terms 
"  to  requisitions  of  so  serious  a  nature 
"  but  consider  as  a  ttnmg  indication  of 
"  of  independency,  which  the  rajah  h; 
"  years  past  assumed,  and  of  which  in 
"early  observed  other  manifest  sympi 
"  before  and  from  the  instant  of  my  t 
Which  representation  is  altogether,  aiid 
thereof,  groundless  and  injurious;  as  the 
of  the  answer  is  a  justification  proper  to  b 
and  the  style,  if  in  any  thing  exceptioi 
in  its  extreme  humility,  resulting  rathe 
unmanly  and  abject  spirit,  than  firom  ar 
an  offensive  libertv ;  but  being  received 
spectful  by  the  said  Hastings,  it  abundf 
rates  the  tyrannical  arropance  of  the  said 
and  the  depression  into  which  the  native 
under  the  British  government. 

TX. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastinp?.  pret 
have  been  much  alarmed  at  the  offensiw 
.)f  the  said  rajah's  defence,  and  at  certai 
II tiros  of  independency,  which  he  had  obs 
(inly  on  former  occasions,  but  since  his 
Iti-imres,  (where  be  had  been  but  little  i 
one  day,)  and  which  appearances  he  nevi 
rilicd  in  any  one  instance,  did  assert,  th^ 
ceiviil  himself  indispensably  obliged  to  a 
decisive  plan  ;  and  without  any  further 
ooimtiltation  (which  appears)  with  any  p 
nt  loii  o'clock  of  the  very  night,  on  wh 
<'i-ivpd  the  before-mentioned  full  and  sa 
UN  well  ati  submissive,  answer,  send  an  o 
hriti»li  resident  (then  being  a  publick  ni 
presenting  the  British  government  at  tt 
the  said  rajah,  and  as  such  bound  by 
nations  to  respect  the  prince,  at  whose 
was  resident,  and  not  to  attempt  any  thii 
his  person  or  state  ;  and  who  ought  not 
t(i  have  been  chosen  liy  the  said  Hastings, 
pclled  to  serve  in  that  business)  that  hie 
the  next  morning  arrest  the  said  i»in 
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||gie»  9aA  keep  him  in  hi«  custody  unlit  riirther 
^^:  which  said  order  being  cuncoivcJ  in  llic 
Eh  prreiii|>tory  k-Tins,  tlic  njnii  van  init  iitidrr 
it*t,  witb  at^uattlornboul  tliiiiyonlorlyKi'|iiiyii, 
Ui  Uieir  swordit  dravrn  ;  und  ili«  pariiculars 
ereof  were  reporteU  to  Itim  as  fullovn : 

**  HonoumblG  Sir, 

If*  t  tbifl  nioruiug,  in  obedience  to  your  cnlcn  of 

nig^hi,  proc«d«l  with  a  few  of  tny  orderlies, 

Dipanied  by  IJeulenant  Stalker,   lo  She- 

tl.i  Chaut,  the  pment  rcfiideDceof  RujaliCiimt 

Dg.  and  ac<i>i.iiiited  biro  it  was  your  plensurc 

>   tbotilil  coniider   himself  in  aircat;   that  lie 

iDuld  order  hi*  [imifile  lo  beliave  in  a  i\\tic{  and 

lonierly  manner.  Tor  thnC  any  atcempt  Lo  resme 

woutd  be  alUnekd  ufilh   hit  own  (testritc- 

Itien.      The  rujafi  submitted  iruietlt/  to  the  ar- 

',  awl  Sfisurrd  nio.  tli»t  whaiever  were  your 

he  wBia  TOndv  implicitly  to  obey;  he 

Iwped  that  yoii  would  allow  him  a  labtittcNcc  ; 

hut  U  for  Au  zemindartf,   /ih  /arts,  and   Ills 

trtajure,  he  was  ready   to  lay  ihem  at  ycitr 

feet,  and  Au  ttfe  i/  rerjuircd.      He  expressed 

faiiiiMlf  tnurh  hurl  st  ifie  it;rt»ininy,  which  he. 

affirmed  muM  be  the  consequence  of  his  con* 

finrm«nl ;  and  entmied  me  to  return  to  you 

with  the  ii>rcgoingiubn)it*ion,  Iiopine:,  that  you 

•ould  make  allowunoet  for  his  yiiuth  and  inen- 

pnieticc,  and  in   coosideratioii  of  Iiih   fiihfr't 

BUM  relMse  hinn  from  hit  oonfineRient.  a*  unc-n 

■t  he  should  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  uK'ers, 

and  himwif  deserving  «f  your  compassion  nnd 

fitfgirenesi. " 


X. 

'  Tli*l  a  riifilier  order  vas  eiven,  that  every  ser- 

kuCof  the  rajah  should  be  ditarnied,  and  a  certain 

loaber  only  left  to  attend   liim  under  »  strict 

Olcb,     In  a  i|Ufuter  of  an  hniir  after  ih'n  coiiver- 

two  compantai  of  grenadii-r  tcpoys  were 

to  the  rajah's  palncc  by  the  «tiid   Hartingi; 

id  tlw  mjah.  being  divmayed  by  this  unexpected 

id  anprovoked  tnfatmeni,  wiuto  two  short  letters 

f  peliiioni  to  iW  mid  Hii'tint**,  under  the  greatest 

rent  dejection  at  the  onUagK  and  dinlionour 

bd  sunercd  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjecU,  (all 

iment  of  persons  of  rank  being  held  inihnt 

ntry  as  a  mark  of  indelible  tntamy ;  and  he  also, 

all  umbtthility.  considerinc;  his  inipriaoDinent  as  a 

to  ihc  taking  away  his  life,)  and  in  tlie 

af  the  said  {letilioni  he  did  express  himBcIf  m 

mutter ;  "  whatever  may  be  your  pleasure, 

do  it  with  your  owit  handt ;   )   am  your  olave. 

What  »rra>ian  can  there  be  for  a  ^unrd  T"  And 

(he  other,  "  my  honour  van  bestowed  upon 

me  by  your  hifclineM.    It  depends  on  you  alone 

la  lake  away,  or  not  lo  take  nway,  the  country 

am  o(  my  hiuidi.  In  case  mv  honour  a.  tint  ieh 

l^'lo  me,  liow  shall  I  be  cqtial  to  the  bui.ine«t  of 

I"  the  ^t'tframent  f  Whoever,  with  hie  hands  in  a 

I"  npphcattng'  posture,  it  ready  witb  his  life  and 


"  propirrty.  what  nccci«ity  ean  there  be  for  him  to 
"  be  deult  with  in  this  way  V 

XI. 

That  according  to  the  said  Haalin^'s  nan^tive 
of  liiis  Lransaclron,  he,  the  aaid  Haalinpi.  on  ac- 
counl  of  the  appiirenl  de»|)ondency.  in  which  them! 
letters  were  written,  "  thought  it  jiicetsaiy  to  give 
"  him  eome  cncourageracut : "  and  tlierefore  wrote 
him  a  note  of  a  few  linen,  careleaily  and  haitghiity 
expressed,  and  little  calculated  to  relieve  hini  from 
hi*  iineaMness,  promising  to  wnd  to  liim  a  person 
to  explain  particulare;  nnd  desiring  him  "  to  set 
"  his  mind  ai  rest,  und  not  lo  conceive  any  ter- 
"  rour  or  apprehension."  To  which  an  answer  of 
great  humility  and  dejection  wa«  received. 

XII. 

That  the  report  of  the  rajah's  currest  did  cau«c 
a  Breat  alarm  m  the  city,  in  the  suburbs  of  which 
the  rajah 'a  palace  is  situated,  and  in  the  adjacent 
country.     The  people  were  filled  with  ditmny  and 
an^cr,  at  the  outiagc  and  iodignity  offered  to  a 
prince,    under   whose  Kovcrnmcnl   they  enjoyed 
much  ease  and  happiness.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  rajah  dewred  leave  to  perform  his  ab- 
lutions;  which  waa  refuAcd,  unless  he  fcnt  fur 
water,  and  [jerfoimed  that  ceremony  on  the  spot. 
This  lie  did.      .And  aoon  after  some  of  the  people, 
who  now  began  to  surround  ihc  palace  in  consider- 
able numlwrei,  attempting  to  forco  tlieir  way  into  the 
palace,  a  British  officer,  commaniling  the  g^iard 
i)[Hui  the  rajah,  struck  one  of  ihem  with  his  sword. 
The  people  grew  more  and  more  initated ;  but  a 
message  being  sent  from  the  mjah  lo  appease  them, 
they  conllnuetl,  on  this  interposition,  for  awhile 
quiet.     Thi'ii  the  rajah  retired  to  a  sort  of  stone 
pavilion,  or  bastion,  to  perform  hi*  devotions,  the 
^ard  of  sepoys  attending  him  in  thb  act  of  reli- 
gion.    In  the  mean  time,  a  [xraori  of  the  meanest 
station,  called  a  chiibtlar.  ni  best  nnswering  to  our 
common  headlc  or  lipitafl",  was  sent  with  a  m*«- 
sn^e  (of  what  nsiiure  docs  not  appear)  from  Mr, 
Hasting,  or  ihe  resident,  to  the  prince  under  ar- 
rest; and  this  base  person,  without  rt^gard  to  the 
rank  of  the  pcisaocr,  or  to  liu  tlicn  occupation, 
addressed  him  in  a  nidc  boisterous  mannert "  pa*- 
"  sionatcly  and  insultini^ly,"  (as  the  said  rajah  has 
without  contradiction  asserted,)  "  and  revilinic  him 
"  with  aloud  voice,tcBve  both  him  and  hispmplc  the 
•'  vilest  abuse  ;"  and  the  manner  and  matter  bone 
oliservahlct  nnd  iiudible  tu  llic  mnllitud^,  ditidta 
only  by  an  open  stone  lattice  from  the  scenn  with- 
in, ii  firing  roromcnccd  from  without  ihc  palace ; 
on  which  the  rajah  ajcain  iaicTpofted,  and  did  what 
in  him  lay  to  suppress  the  tumult,  until  an  En^rlish 
officer  striking  him  with  a  sword,  and  wounding 
him  on  the  hand,  the  people  no  longer  kept  any 
meaiures,  but  broke  ilirou^h  the  encUwuic  of  the 
palace.     The  insolent  tipstaff  was  first  rut  down, 
nnd  the  multitude  falling  upon  the  sepoys  and  the 
English  officers,  the  whole,  or  neatly  lie  whole, 
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wore  cut  to  [HeceB  :  tbe  soldiers  liaving  been  or- 
dered to  tliiLt  Mfvice  without  any  charges  for  their 
iticcea,  And  in  this  tuinuU  the  rajhJi,  Ixinz  lU.itJy 
Etarfiil  of  fallini;  into  lli«  hand*  of  th«  «aij  1lafit> 
inf^,  di^l  make  bin  escape  over  tlie  wallt  of  hts 
|>alBCc  by  meaiu  of  a  nipci  formed  of  liia  turban 
tied  together,  into  a  bont  upon  tbc  rirur,  and  from 
tlu'itce  into  Aplttcv  of  security ;  abandoning  tuan; 
of  bit  family  tu  th«  discr«tioi>  of  lh«  said  Hastings, 
vbo  did  Cttuic  th>L-  said  paUco  to  be  occupied  by 
a  company  of  soldiers  after  tbc  Htgbt  of  the  rnjab. 

xni. 

Tlut  the  rajah,  aa  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  a 
place  of  refn^,  did,  on  the  very  day  ufhis  (Kght. 
send  a  suppliant  letter  to  the  said  tla«tings,  till«d 
with  esprcuiona  of  concern  (aifinned  by  the  said 
Hasting  to  he  ili^bt  eiprcsaions)  for  what  had 
happeni^d,  and  prol'easiona  (said  by  the  said  Hsst- 
inge  to  be  iadelinile  and  uaapplted)  of  Rdelilv  : 
but  tbe  siiid  Wanen  Ha8tin£:8,  iliough  bound  liy 
hi*  duty  to  hear  ilie  said  rajai),  and  to  prevent 
extnnuties,  if  possible,  being  filled  with  insolence 
and  malice,  did  not  Uiink  it  "  bceomini/  of  him  tu 
"  make  any  reply  to  it;  and  that  be  thomjht  he 
"  ordered  Uie  bearer  of  the  letter  to  be  told,  that 
*'  it  required  none." 

XIV. 

That,  this  letter  of  suhmiuion  having  been  re- 
ceived, tlicsaid  rajah,  not  discouraged  or  provoked 
from  using  every  attempt  tovrards  peace  and  re* 
conciliation,  did  ai^in  apply,  on  ihe  very  marning 
folkwing,  to  Richard  Jahnson,  Esquire,  for  his 
ioterposKioo.  but  to  no  purpose:  and  did  likenrise, 
vilJi  as  little  cifect,  tond  a  mcuage  toCantO  BabA, 
native  steward,  and  confidential  agent  of  the  said 
Haitioga,  which  *ras  afterwards  reauced  into  writ- 
ing, "  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  conrern  in 
"  what  bad  pasaed,  and  to  profess  hiti  obedienci; 
"  to  his  let// ( Hastings)  in  whaltvcr^nyhe  should 
"  dicUtc."  But  the  said  Hastings,  for  several  fa)5e 
and  conlradietnry  reasons  by  him  assigned,  did 
not  take  any  advantage  of  ihc  snid  opening,  attri- 
buling  the  same  to  artifice,  in  order  to  gain  time : 
but  instead  of  accepting  the  said  submissions,  he 
did  resolve  u[»n  flight  from  the  city  of  Benares, 
bihI  did  suddenly  fly  therofiom  in  great  confusion. 

XV. 

That tlie said  Hastingsdld  pereevcre  in  his  reso- 
lutions not  to  listen  to  any  submi&sion,  or  offer  of 
■cconi  modal  ion  whatsoerer.  though  several  were 
aAerwardi  made  llirouKh  almost  every  person,  who 
nighl  be  supposed  to  have  influence  with  bim,  but 
did  cause  tnc  rajah's  troopa  to  be  attacked  and 
fallen  upon,  Uioueh  they  only  acted  on  the  defen- 
sive, (as  the  rajnh  has  without  contradiction  a^- 
serlitd,)  and  thereby,  and  by  his  preceding;  tefu^al 
of  pro|x»itH>ns  of  the  same  nature,  and  by  other 
hit  pciiSdious,  unjust,  and  tyrannical  acts  by  bim 


perpetrated  nnd  done,  and  by  hb  total  UOf 
dence   in  nat  taking  any  one  ntiOBal  aec 

whalaoevcr  against  the  inevitable  consequences | 
tliose   acts,  did  make  himself  guilty  of  all 
mutiinl  slaugfiler  and  devastation,  which  ensiii 
as  well  OS,  in  bin  opinion,  of  the  imminent  daig 
of  the  loUii  subvention  of  the  British  power 
India,  by  the  ri«k  of  hii  own  person,  which  he  i 
Sfrrts,  that  il  did  run  ;  as  also,  "  tliat  it  ought  i 
"  to  be  thought,  that  he  allribnted  too  inuch< 
"sequence  to  his  personal  safety,  wlico  He  snl 
"posed  tht  fate  of  the  BrilUK  empire  ix  /■ 
"  conttftled  with  il ;  and  that,  mean  as  iui 
"  stance   may  be.   ibi   accidental  Qualities 
"equivalent  to  those,  which,  like  tnc  char 
"  of  a  talisman  in  the  Arabian  mvthcJogy,  fo 
'*  the  eticnc*  of  tbc  state  itself,  reprtsenl 
"  liltc,  and  the  estimate  of  the  publick  opioid 
"  That  had   he  fallen,  such  a  tlrokc  vrouU  ' 
"  univenLnlly  considered  as  decisive  of  the  oa 
"  fate.     Every  slate  round  it  would  have 
"into  arms  against  it;  and  every  ttibject  of 
"  mvn  donmtion  would,  acrordiw)  to  their 
"  ahiiiliet,  have  hecome  its  enirmy."     And  tl 
he  kncvf,  and  has  declared,  that,  though  the 
stroke   was   not    struck,   great    convuUiooa 
actually   ensui'   from   his   proceeding*. 
"  half  the  province  of  Oude  was  in  a  si 
"  complete  rebellion  as  that  of  Benarct ; 
that  invaaions,  tumulu.  and  insurrections  were  i 
easioned  thereby  in  various  other  parts. 

XVI. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  after  he 
collected  his  forces  from  all  parts,  did.  wiUi  Lit! 
difficulty  or  bloodshed,  sabacqucnl  to  Uiai  time,  l 
the  part  of  his  troops,  and  in  a  few  days,  eat'- 
reduce  the  said   province  of  Benares ;  and 
iifler  the  said  short  nnd  Utile- resisted  hovtililya 
cold  blood,  issue  an  order  for  burning  a 
town,  in  vvliich  be  accused  the  people  at  lai^j 
having  killed,  "  upon  what  provocation  he  fcao ' 
not,"  certain  wounded  sepoya,  who  were  pnsone 
which  order,  being  gtntraUif  given,  when  it 
bis  doty  to  havp  made  some  enquiry  concer 
the  particular  offenders,  but  which  ne  did  ■« 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  was  cruel,  inhu 
and  tended  to  tlie  destruction  of  the  reveoiMij 
the  company:  and  that  this,  and  other  arts 
dcrastabon,  did  cause  the  loss  of  two  Taofitlaii 
the  collecliooB. 

xvir. 

Tliat  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  not  ooly  I 
fuse  the  Mibmiasions  of  the  said  rajah,  which 
fre^iucnlly  repeated  through  various  p«i«ont 
lie  had  h-ft  Benares,  and  even  after  tbc  defeat 
ceriiun  of  i)ie  company's  forces,  bul  did  prosrti 
and  except  him  from  the  pardons,  which  he  issw 
ai^er  he  oad  »at>»fied  his  veogeanco  on 
vince  of  Denaies. 
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XVIll. 

That  Um  said  Waircs  Haitings  did  icnd  to  a 

caulc,  called  Bidgigur,  the  n»id«[ice  of  a 

t>f  high  rank,  eslleri  Pnnnah,  the  mother 

the  rajfth  of  6eDare»,  witli  whom  hU  wife,  a 

deactibed  by  (be  said  Hoslinga  "  to  be  of 

t>)e  chaiaciei,"  aod  nil  llic  othpr  women 

.   rajah**  family,  and   the  mmivors  of  llie 

Muly  of  bi*  fftlbcr  Butwuit  biog.did  then  reside, 

body  of  iiDopi  to  diii))<nM-»  tlii-in  of  Iter  laid 

ice.  aad  lo  uixe  u|>oii  licr  money  and  ef- 

rtx,  altiiough  *bc  did  not  ilftnd,  even  by  liiinself, 

fit  uiy  otTcQCu  wiiiiUoGTcr;   pictcndiiig, 

noc   pToviiie,  and  not  attcmptin;;  m  prove, 

nor  aiiice,  umt  tlie  tfvaKiiii.'5  ihennn  oonlam^d 

tli«  property  of  tli«  rajali,  and  not  her  own  : 

tljd,  in  order  to  stimulate  llic  Dritisli  soldiery 

;n{iioc  mil  outrage,  iuue  lo  ttiem  &«veral  b[ir- 

.atden.  contntry  to  tli«  practice  of  civilized 

rcUtJve  to  tbcir  property,  moveable  aiid 

iblc,  attended  wiUi  uowortby  and  unbe- 

meaace*.  highly  ofTenUve  to  the  manners 

dM  Eaat,  and  the  pankular  respect  there  paid 

tW  Icmalc  KX;  which  letters  and  ordere,  as 

tlic  letters  which  he  had  received  from  the 

concerned,  the  uid  Hastings  did  unlaw- 

r  wi|ipr«s, ualil  forced  by  lliedisputesbvtwecp 

•M  tlie  said  oiBcers  to  discover  llie  Mine  ; 

Ac  sakl  orders  are  as  follow  : 

"  1  :im  this  iiisUni  fuvoured  with  yours  of  yes* 

|tttday.     Mine  of  tbft  sane  date  (23d  October 

'  17S1)  has  bdbre  this  time  acquainted  you  witJi 

fn^  raM>ltitioiu  and  sentiments  respecting  the 

(the  motbet  of  th«  rnjali  Chcyt  Urns) ; 

'I  tktnk  eterv  demand  slie  hta  made  to  you.  ex. 

fopt  lliat  of  safety  and  respect  for  her  person, 

nsooable.     If  the  reporu  bron^lit  to  me 

tttyOtir  rejtcfuio  Acr  offers,  or  anf/  neyoci- 

mnth  her,  would  soon  obtain  you  posses* 

I  of  tlw  fon  tipon  your  own  terms.     I  appre- 

'Wad,  Oat  the  will    contrive   to   lUfraud   the 

rt  v/  a  caaMjerable  pari  of  the  booty  hy 

ntfftrtd   to  retirt  ujilKvut  exatninafiim. 

tMit  U  yovr  eontideration,  and  not  minr. 

I  fArxfU  *<•  (rry  torry,  thut  t/vvr  officfrt  and 

■mtiiUcrt  tott    ASY  PART  af  the  reward,  to 

'  winck  thry  are  to  wtH  entitled  :  but  I  e.innut 

any  objediOD,  as  you  roust  be  the  best 

of  tbe  expediency  of  tlie  promued  indul- 

to  tlic  Ranoee.     What  yon  have  en^^ed 

^     I  will  certainlT  ratify  :  but  o»  to  {irmiittin^ 

'Ar  RaoDM  Id  bold  tbc  purpinn&h  of  Hurliik, 

'or  toy  oiber  in  the  xemmdarvi  without  beinj; 

'aKbjad    to  the  autboniy  of  the  temindar,  or 

'lajr  laoda  whatever,  or  indeed  makinif  aatf  con- 

*  with  her  for  a  provision,  I  will  never 

•ttoit,"    And  in  another  letter  to  the  same 

>,  dated  Benares.  3d  of  November  1781,  in 

be  tbe  said  Hastings  conMnts,  timt  ih^  said 

of  dtslinction  (bould  be  allowed  to  cvacu- 

iW  place,  and  to  receive  protection,  he  did 

ihrnaelfas  followB;  "  1  am  willing  to  grant 


"  her  now  the  some  condilioni,  to  which  I  at  first 
"  consented  ;  provided,  that  stie  delivers  into  your 
"possession,  within  twcoly-fbur  hours  from  the 
"  time  of  receiving  your  message,  the  fort  of  Bid- 
"  i^igurr,  with  the  treasure  and  eUVcts  lodged 
"  therein  by  Cheyt  Sin^,  or  any  of  his  adhcrenu, 
"  with  the  reserve  only,  as  above  mentioned,  of 
"  such  articles  as  you  shall  think  nccessnry  lo  her 
"  srr  and  condition,  or  as  you  shall  be  disponed  oj" 
"  ifoursel/lo  iudnliff  htr  with.  If  she  compile*, 
"  as  I  expect  she  will,  it  will  be  your  part  to  Sft- 
"  cure  the  fort,  and  tbe  properly  it  contains,  ybr 
"  the  benejil  of  yourself  and  delachment.  I  have 
"  only  further  lo  request,  that  you  will  prant  an 
"  escort,  if  Panna  should  require  it,  to  conduct  her 
"  here,  or  wherever  she  may  choose  to  retire  to. 
"  But  should  she  refuse  to  execute  the  promise  she 
"  has  made,  or  delay  it  beyond  thv  term  vf  24 
"  hours,  it  is  my  positive  injunction,  that  you  ira- 
"  mediately  put  a  stop  to  any  further  intercourse 
"  or  negocintion  with  her,  and  on  no  preieit  re- 
"  new  it.  [f  the  disappoints,  or  triftea  with,  me, 
"  after  I  hare  subjected  my  daun  to  the  disgrace 
"  of  returning  inerleetuall y,  and  of  course  myself 
"  to  discredit,  1  shall  consider  it  as  a  wanton  af- 
"  front  and  indignity,  which  J  ctin  never  forgive, 
"  nor  will  I  grant  lier  any  conditions  wliatcver, 
"  but  leave  her  expoccd  to  those  danrjers,  which 
"  iKe  has  chosen  to  risk,  rather  than  trust  to  tlie 
"  clemency  and  generosity  of  our  gmvemtnent. 
"  I  think  she  cannot  be  itfnnrant  of  these  const- 
"  i/uencet,  and  will  not  venture  to  incur  Ikem; 
"  and  it  is  fur  this  reason  1  place  a  dependence  on 
"  Iter  offers,  and  have  consenu-d  to  send  my  duan 
"  to  b«r." 

XIX. 

That  the  castle  aforesaid  Wing  surrendered  upon 
terms  of  safety,  and  on  cxpreso  condition  of  not 
ftttctnpting  to  search  their  persons,  the  woman  of 
rank  aforesaid,  her  female  relations  and  female 
dependants,  lo  the  number  of  tliree  hundred,  be- 
sides children,  evacuated  llic  s»id  castle  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  rapacity  being  excited  by  the  letters  and 
other  proccedintrs  of  the  said  Hastings,  the  capitu- 
lation was  shamefully  and  outrageously  broken  ; 
and  in  despite  of  the  emlcavours  of  llic  coiwmard- 
inp  officer,  the  said  woman  of  hi^Ii  condition,  and 
her  female  dependants,  friends,  and  servants,  were 
plundered  of  the  cffccu  they  carried  with  them, 
and  winch  were  reserved  to  tliem  in  ihe  capitula- 
tion of  their  fortress,  and  in  tlieir  persona  were 
otherwise  rudely  and  inhumanly  dealt  with  by  the 
licentious  followers  of  the  camp;  for  which  out- 
ran, represented  lo  the  said  tiaslings  with  icreat 
concern  by  tbe  commanding  officer.  Major  I*op- 
hnro,  he,  tlie  said  Hasting,  did  nnerwnnfs  recom- 
mend a  late  and  fruitleta  tedicu. 


XX. 

Thai  the  covemour-general ,  Warren  Hastings, 
in  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  military  by  declaring 
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,  ami  onglit  to  have  provided  against. 
'  the  Mid  H&stings  had  ivc«trpd  nny  cnxJibk 
Ktioii  of  Bach  dciisn.  it  was  hia  duty  Cq  lay 
ime  bfibre  the  council   bosrd.  and  to  slate 
10  the  Ttjah  vrlten  he  was  in  a  condition 
Ivc  given  ao  aosver  thereto,  or  lo  observe 
crron  ;   ami   not,   after  he  had  prosrribed  and 
ITCH  hitn  from  hi*  dominions,  lo  have  enquired 
kio  offences  to  jiiuify  ibe  previous  inHiction  of 

XXVI. 

it  (loec  not  appear,  thai  in  taking  the  said 

tioDs  there  was  any  pcrtoa  present  on  the 

of  llic  rajali  to  object  to  ihc  coiiiiiett-ncc,  or 

libility,  or  relevancy  of  any  of  llie  said  dtli- 

tviti,  or  other  attestations,  or  to  account,  ollip r- 

ili«n  as  the  said  deponcnta  did  account,  for 

'  of  the  fads  therein  staled  ;  nor  wen-  any  copies 

>(  sent  to  the  said  rajah,  although  tfie  com- 

ly  had  a  minister  at  t)io  place  of  Ids  residence, 

Dcly.in  the  camp  of  Uie  Mahralta  chief  Scindia, 

I  aa  ut  enable  liim  to  transnitt  to  the  company 

■jr  iMULers,  which  might  induce  or  enable  t)iem  to 

I  JMilin  to  the  injured  prince  aforesaid.    And  it 

I  not   appear,  tliat  the  naid   Hastings  haserer 

loceil  any  witness,  letter,  or  other  dociimenl, 

ift,'  lo  prove,  tbatlhetaid  rajah  ever  did  carry 

^i\  hostile  Dccociotion  whatever  with  iiny  of 

witli  vrhutn  he  was  churgcd  nitli  u 

,  iiiisl  Llio  company,  previous  to  the 

1  lit  tl.£  and  Hailinrs's  havine  arrested  liini 

palace,  altliough  ne  the  naio  Ilasttnea  had 

agenu  at  the  courts  of  all  those  princes ; 

a  late  principal  agent  and  near  relal ion  of 

._Icr  of  one  of  them,  the  rajalt  of  Bcnir, 

Benaiaro  Pundit,  was,  ut  tW  time  of  the 

I  at  BenareSf  actually  with  the  siiid  Hastings, 

tlM  aaid  Decanni  Pimdil  was  by  him  higlily 

loded  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  was  there- 

Lby  him  rcwanlcd  with  n  large  pension  on  tliosc 

'revenues,  wliicli  1m>  had  taken  from  thu  njah 

StD|; :  and   if  such  a  conspiracy  had  prc- 

Lciisled,  llw  Mahratta  minister   aforesaid 
ra  luMiwD,  and  would  have  attested  it. 

XXVII. 

h  appear*,  tliat  tl>e  said  'VVarren  [lasitiig;^ 
tisnr,  dial  he  formed  his  design  of  seizing 
tba  tfMsures  of  Uie  nijah  of  Ueuures,  and 
jepnynz  lum,  did  not  believe  him  k^uiUv   of 
L pftemeaitatcd  project  for  dtivin;;  tlie  Kn;;lish 
[m  India,  wilJi  which  he  afterwards  tbouglit  fit 
_    lum,  ot  that  he  was  really  ^liitv  of  any 
'  fiat  oSeocc :  because  he  has  causetl  it  to  he 
I,  that  if  the  said  rajah  flhnuUl  pay  the  sum 
by  hitm  esaclcd,  "  he  would  settle  his 
___lan  upon  him  on  the  mo»t  eligible  lijot- 
_'.^  Wflcreas  if  be  had  conceived  him  to  have 
flMertaioed   traitorous  designs  afraiost  the  com- 

CT,  from  wltom  be  held  hit  tributary  estate,  or 
Ik«o  otherwise  guilty  of  such  enormous oflencea 


a*  to  maVe  it  necessary  to  take  extraordinary  me- 
thods for  coercing  him,  it  would  not  have  lit!<>n 
proper  for  htm  lo  settle  upon  such  a  traitor  and 
criminal  the  rcmindary  of  Benares,  or  any  other 
territory,  upon  the  mo:>i  eligible,  or  upon  any  other 
footing  whatever;  whereby  the  said  Haatinjrs  has 
by  liis  own  stating  demonstrated,  Ihul  the  money 
intended  lo  have  been  exacted  was  not  as  a  piinish- 
ment  for  crimes,  but  that  the  crimes  were  pretended 
for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money. 

xxviir. 

That  the  laid  Warren  Hastings,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify tlic  acts  of  violence  aforesaid  to  tlic  court  of 
directors,  did  asiert  certiiin  false  facts,  known  by 
him  lo  be  such,  and  did  draw  from  ihcm  certain 
Mf-e  and  dangerous  infcrcnce-s,  utterly  Kiibvcriive 
of  the  n^lits  of  tiie  princes  and  subjects  dependent 
on  the  British  nation  in   India,  conlrrfry  to   the 
principles  of  all  just  government,  und  highly  dis- 
nonourable  to  that  of  Great  Dritain ;  namely,  tliat 
the  "  rajah  of  Benares  was  not  a  rassal  or  tribu- 
'*  lary  prince  :  and  that  tlie  deeds,  which  passed 
'*  between  him  and  the  board  upon  the  transfer 
'*  of  the  zcmindary  in  1775,  were  not  lo  be  un- 
"  derstood  to  bcnr  the  ((ualitv  and  force  of  a  treaty 
"  upon  optional  conditions  between  equal  states; 
"  tlittt  the  payments  to  be  made  bv  him  were  not 
"  El  tribute,  but  a  rent ;  and  that  tiic  instruments. 
"  hy  which  his  lenitDiics  were  conveyed  tn  him, 
"  did  not  dift'er  from  common  grants  to  zemindars, 
"  why  were  merely  subject* ;  but  tl.ut  being  no- 
"  thing  more  than  n  common  iceinindnr.  and  mere 
"  suhject,  the  company,  holding  the  ackitowlLsIged 
"  rights  of  hi*  former  sovereign,  held  an  ahfiolute 
"  autliority  over  liim ;  that  in  the  known  rclatioDs 
"  of  icmindar  to  the  sovereign  Authority,  or  power 
"  delegated  by  it,  he  owed  a  personal  allegiance, 
"  and  an   implicit  nnd   unreserved  obcdtenee  to 
"  that  authority,  at  the  forfeiture  of  his  zcmindary, 
"  and  even  of  his  )ifc  and  property,"     Wliereos 
the  said  Hastings  did  well  know,  ihnt  whether  the 
payments  from  the  rajah  were  called  rent  or  /n- 
fiute,  having  been  frequently  by  himself  called 
tlie  one  and  (lie  other,  and  tliat  of  whatever  na- 
ture the  iiigtrumenta,  by  which  lie  held,  might 
have  been,  he  did  not  consider  liiin  as  a  common 
zemindar  or   landholder,  bm  as  far  independent 
as  a  tributary  ptioce  could  be  :  for  he  did  assign 
as  a  reason  lor  receiving  his  rent  rather  wilhin  the 
company 'ft  province  than  in  his  own  capital,  that 
it  woiilcf  not  '•  frustrate  the  intention  of  rendering 
"  the  rajali   independent ;  that  if  a  resident  was 
"  appointed  to  receive  the  money  as  it  became 
"  due  at  Benares,  such  a  resident  would  unavoid- 
"  ably  acquire  an  influcocc  over  the  mjah,  and 
■'  over  his  country,  which  would  in  effect  reader 
"  him  the  master  of  both ;  thai  this  consequence 
"  might  not  perhaps  he  brought  completely  to  pus 
"  without  a  struggle,  and  many  appesls  10  ihc 
"  councd,  which,  in  a  government  constituted  tike 
"  this,  cannot  fail  to  terminate  against  the  rajah, 
I  "  and  by  the  construction,  to  which  tliis  oppo- 
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ititrcorUicpTivilce:i:softlie  people  to  l>e  governed 
'mBgistnttcaortliL-ir  own,  iitid  according  lo  their 
ftoral  lawrs,  cusEom),  and  iik^m,  did,  eontrary 
Um  ntd  ngrcfoiMt,  ftcpnraic  the  mint  and  the 
imioal  justice  rrom  the  said  Korcrnmcnt.and  did 
K  the  mint  in  llic  British  rcsidrnC,  and  thc^  cri- 
huU  justi>ce  in  a  Maliumi^dan  native  of  hw  own 
Aointment;  and  diii  enhance  the  tribute  lo  bo 
id  from  the  province,  from  £.2.00,000  HiniiiaMy, 
btted  by  IiFBiy.  or  thereabouts.  lo  three  hun- 
Bd  and  thirty  itiousand  pounds  for  the  lirst  year, 
d  to  four  hundred  thousand  for  every  year  nfter; 
d  dirl  compel  the  adniinintrator  aforesaid  (fatlier 
^dw  rajali)  to  Ofree  w  the  fiainB ;  and  did,  by 
fcmne  tuiOTfed  authority,  illepilly  itnpouc,  and 
'fmt  lo  be  levied,  sundry  injudicious  and  oppres- 
!•  duties  on  goods  nna  merchandise,  which  did 
fMtly  impair  the  trade  of  the  province,  and 
MUeii  the  utter  ruin  thereof;  nnd  did  charEne 
iKnl  peDstoDB  on  the  said  revenues,  of  hia  own 
ten  aulltorily  :  and  did  send  and  beep  up  various 
bdlKof  the  company's  troops  in  the  said  country  ; 
pri  did  p?Korm  sundry  other  acta,  with  regrard  to 

Einid  territorvi  in  total  suhver»>inn  of  the  rights 
thctorereiKn  and  the  people,  and  in  violation  of 
llreaiies  and  agreements  aforesaid. 
IhtL  the  said  Warren  Hastings  beinf  absent, 
laeeouat  of  ill  health,  Trom  tlie  presidency  of 
at  a  place  called  Nia  Serai,  about  forty 
1  therefrom,  did  carry  on  a  secret  cor- 
ic«  viih  the  resident  nt  Benares,  and 
cokiur.  ^at  the  instalments  for  the  new 
M  or  tribute  were  in  arrear,  did  of  his  own  an- 
Drily  make,  in  al)out  one  year,  a  second  revolu- 
M  in  lite  p)vcmment  of  the  territory  aToreaaid  ; 
|d  did  order  and  direct,  that  DurbeireSing;  afore- 
'1,  bthrr  of  thu  rajah,  and  administrator  of  his 
lly,  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  of 
I, and  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  did  threaten 
witli  death,  although  he,  the  said  Warren 
,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  niiikiny;  his  new 
DfBt,  declared  himself  sen9ibl<',  tliat  the 
'•fi"W*id  luiglil  reauire  abatement  ;  although 
wD  apprized,  that  tfn-  administrator  had 
two  months  of  his  admmislrrition  in  a 
lanf(uid  state  ofbody.  nnd  wholly  inca- 
■ttetiding  to  ttie  business  of  the  collec- 
'^thtnigh  a  consiidfrable  drought  had  pre- 
th*  taid  province,  and  did  consequently 
te(;ularity  and  produce  of  ihe  cutlee- 
*^d  though  he  had  other  sufficient  tea* 
J*^'*cje,  that  the  Mid  administrator  had  not 
T'**c«ived  from  the  collectors  of  government, 
•**  caltivalora  of  llic  soil,  (he  rent  in  arrear ; 
*  '*>«  sakl  Warren  Hastin|i:9,  without  any 
^P'^'^ce**,  or  recording  any  answer,  defence, 
2*^'**'paiion,  Of  apology  from  the  partv,  or  re- 
r  .*  **'y  Mh«T  proundB  of  ri(rour  against  litm, 
™»  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the 
'**  bqi  only  gave  tlie  order  as  aforesaid,  biii 
^?*«fd8,  without  laying  any  oilier  or  better 
j-  „,"*^'*o  the  cooncil  general,  piTnuade  them 
l*'''*^  procure  from  ihem.  a  conf!rm,ition  of 
;  •■  •**»ia  cruel  and  illegal  procetidinga,  the 


correspondenec  concomirg  wfcJeh  had  not  been 
before  communicated  ;  he  plciidin<:  bis  iihicsa  for 
not  commuuicuting  the  sanif,  iliough  that  illneu 
did  not  prevent  him  from  carryintjon  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  deposition  of  the  Hid  ad- 
ministratoT,  and  other  important  all'airs  in  rarious 
places. 

That  in  the  letter  to  the  council  requiring  the 
confirmation  of  hia  acts  afoiesaid.  the  said  Wnrrcn 
Hastings  did  not  only  propose  the  contiucmetit  of 
the  said  fldministralor  at  Benares,  although  by  bU 
imprisonment  he  must  have  been  in  a  great  me*- 
auredisnbleil  frnm  recovering  the  balances  due  to 
him,  and  for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was 
thus  imprisoned,  but  did  propose,  an  an  alterna- 
tive, his  imprisonment  at  a  remote  fortress,  out  of 
the  said  territory,  and  in  tlie  company's  pnuvinces, 
called  Chiinar:  desiring  tbem  to  direct  the  resi- 
dent at  Benares  "  to  exact  from  Bnba»Dubbitzc« 
"  Sing  every  rupee  of  the  collections,  which  it 
"  aliall  appear  that  he  has  made,  and  not  brought 
"  to  aceoitnl;  and  either  to  confine  htm  at  Bc- 
"  narea,  or  to  send  htm  a  prisoner  to  Chntmr,  and 
"  tu  keep  him  in  conlinemeni  until  he  shall  have 
"  discharge*!  ihe  whole  of  the  amount  due  from 
"  iiim."  And  tlie  snid  Wam=-n  Hastings  did  as- 
sign motive*  of  paa»ion  and  personal  resentment 
for  the  said  unjuil  and  rigorous  pTuct^eding»,  as 
follows :  "  1  feci  myself,  and  may  be  allowed  on 
"  such  an  occasion  to  acknowliwlgft  it,  pentonally 
"  hurt  at  the  ingratitude  of  this  man,  and  at  the 
"  discredit,  which  his  ill  conduct  has  tlirown  on 
"  my  ap]xtintment  of  him.  He  has  deceived  me : 
"  he  has  olTended  against  the  govemmcnl,  which 
"  I  then  represented."  And,  as  a  further  reason 
for  depiiving  him  of  his  jaghirc  (or  salary  out  of 
land)  he  dirt  tnMniiale  in  the  said  letter,  but  wilh- 
out  giving  or  offering  any  proof,  *'  that  the  said 
"  nijali  had  been  guilty  of  litlSe  and  mean  peai- 
"  Intion*.  althougl*  the  appointments  assigned  to 
"  him  had  lieen  sufficient  to  free  him  from  llie 
"  t^-mptati&ns  thereto." 

That  it  appears,  us  it  might  naturallyhave  been 
expected,  that  the  wife  of  the  wild  administrator, 
the  daughter  of  Bulwnnt  Sing,  the  late  rajah  of 
Benares,  and  her  son  the  reigning  rajan,  did 
oppose  to  the  best  of  their  power,  but  by  what 
remonstrances,  or  upon  what  plea,  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  did  never  inform  the  coiirl  of  dirwei- 
ors,  the  deposition,  imprisonment,  and  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  husband  of  the  one,  nnci 
the  father  of  the  otlier ;  but  that  the  said  Hasting;^, 
persisting  in  his  malice,  did  declare  to  the  said 
council  as  follows;  "  the  opposition  made  by  the 
"  rajah  and  the  nid  rannec,  both  equally  tncapn- 
"  bift  of  judging  for  themselves,  does  cetiainlv 
"  originate  from  some  secret  influence,  which 
"  ought  to  be  checked  by  a  decided  and  pcremp- 
''  lorv  declaration  of  the  aiitlioritv  of  the  board, 
"  itnd  a  denunciation  of  their  displeasure  at  their 
"  prftumptian." 

Thai  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  not  nalisfied 
with  the  injuriesdone,  and  ihe  instiltsand  disgraces 
offered,  to  the  family  aforesaid,  did  in  a  manner 
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unparalleled,  except  bv  an  act  of  his  own  on  an- 
other occasion,  frauduleatly  and  inbumaoJy  endek- 
Tour  to  make  the  wife  and  son  of  the  nid  ad- 
ministrator, contrary  to  the  Kotiments  and  the 
law  of  nature,  the  instmments  of  im  ot^Mosions ; 
directing,  "that  if  thevithe  mcMherand  lonafoTe- 
"  said)  could  be  induced  to  yield  the  appearoMct 
"  of  a  cheerful  acquiescetice  in  the  new  anange- 
"  meut,  and  to  adopt  it  as  a  measmre  formed  ritk 
"  their  participation,  it  would  be  better  than  that 
"  it  should  be  done  by  a  declared  act  of  compul- 
"  sion;  but  that  at  all  events  it  ought  to  be  done." 
That,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  declara- 
tions aforesaid,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  on 
special  recommendation  appoint,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  rajah  aod  nis  ntother, 
another  person  to  the  administration  of  hisa&ns, 
called  Jagher  Deo  Seo. 

That  the  company  having  sent  express  orders 
for  the  sending  the  resident  by  them  before  a.p- 
pminted  to  Benares,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
strongly  oppose  himself  to  the  same ;  and  did 
throw  upon  the  person  appointed  by  the  company 
(Francis  Fowke,  Esqutre)  several  strong,  but  un- 
specified, reflections  and  aspersions,  contrary  to 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  company,  and  to  the  jus- 
tice he  owed  to  all  its  servants. 

That  the  said  resident  being  appointed  by  the 
votes  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  in  obedience  to  the 
reiterated  orders  of  the  company,  and  in  despite 
of  tlie  opposition  of  tlie  said  Hastings,  did  proceed 
to  Benares  ;  and,  on  the  representation  of  the 
parties,  and  the  submission  of  the  accounts  of  the 
aforesaid  Durbitzee  Sing  to  an  arbitrator,  did  find 
him,  the  said  Durbitzee  Sing,  in  debt  to  the  com- 
pany for  a  sum  not  considerable  enough  to  justify 
the  severe  treatment  of  the  said  Durbitzee  Sing; 
his  wife  and  son  complaining,  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  thiit  tJie  balances  due  to  him  from  the  au- 
mita,  or  sub -col  lectors,  had  been  received  by  the 
new  administrator,  and  carried  to  his  own  credit, 
ill  pri'jiidiro  and  wrong  to  the  said  Durbitzee  Sing ; 
wliirli  rcprcBCntalion,  the  only  one  that  has  been 
trumtniitted  on  the  part  of  the  said  suflerers,  has 
not  bfi-n  ('(nitradioted. 

Thill  it  n|>pcRrs,  that  the  said  Durbitzee  Sing 
dill  uiliTwiirdii  go  to  Calcutta  for  the  redress  of 
hill  ^'rri'vaniTM  ;  and  that  it  does  not  appear,  that 
ihf  miiiic  wi-re  n-dri'Ssod,  or  even  his  complaints 
lit'iirtl,  lull  he  rcceivrd  two  peremptory  orders  from 
llic  ■ii|ir('iiip  cciiHH'il  to  h'uve  the  said  city,  and  to 
ii'liiiii  t(i  hrnnri'M:  that  mi  his  return  to  Benares, 
iiimI  lii'idtr  lliiTr  nici  hy  Wnrreii  Hustings  afore- 
Niiiil,  hi-,  the  until  Warren  Ihtstings,  although  he 
liiiil  ii'Riiiiii  til  III'  wi>ll  iismin'd,  that  (he  said  Diir- 
Itil/ci'  SiiiK  witH  ill  |iiiHiii'<iMJiiii  (if  small  or  no  sub- 
■liiiiii',  ilii)  iiKiiiii  rrni'Ily  "ixl  inhumanly,  and 
wiilioiii  iiiiv  lr(;ii)  iiiilliorily.  order  the  tinid  Dur- 
lut/ri'  HiHii  III  III'  Kliii-(ly  iiiipriMfnit'd  ;  uikI  the  said 
Ilmliit/i''  hiiiti,  III  i'<iii*i<(|iii'ii(-i'  of  the  vexations, 
liiu'lnliijin,  mill  ii)ijiri->aiijiiii  iifiirrniiiil,  died  >n  n 
nIiiiiI  liiiir  iil'ti-i  iiiMilvi'iil  1  lull  whi'lhcr  in  prison 
itt  ii'tl,  iliii*  n'll  itpiKiur. 


PART  V. 

Tl^fd  Setolmtiom  im  Benares. 

That  the  said  Wairen  Hastings  having, 
manner  before  recited,  divested  Durb^e  ^ 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Benart 
of  his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  and  i 
the  i«noDstrances  of  the  rajah  and  his  n 
(in  whose  name,  and  in  whose  right  the  sak 
bege  Sing,  fother  of  the  one  and  husband 
other,  had  administered  the  affairs  of  the  g 
ment,)  appoint  a  person  called  Jagher  Deo 
to  administer  the  same. 

That  the  new  administrator,  warned  I 
severe  example  made  of  his  predecessor,  is 
seated  bv  the  said  Warreu  Hastings  as  i 
made  it  liis  "  avowed  principle  (as  it  mi| 
"  expected  it  should  be)  that  the  sum  fixed  I 
"  revenue  must  be  collected."  And  he  did, 
the  principle  aforesaid,  and  by  the  means  sug] 
by  a  principle  of  that  sort,  accordingly  levj 
the  country,  and  did  regularly  discharge  I 
British  resident  at  Benares,  by  monthly  pays 
the  sums  imposed  by  the  said  Warren  Hastin 
it  is  asserted  by  the  resident  Fowke ;  but  th 
Warren  Hastings  did  assert,  that  his  annual  c 
tions  did  not  amount  to  more  than  lack  37,37 
or  thereabouts,  which  be  says  is  much  short  i 
revenues  of  the  province,  and  is  about  twent) 
thousand  pounds  short  of  his  agreement. 

Tliat  it  further  appears,  that  notwithstandii 
new  administrator  aforesaid  was  appointee 
months,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  beginningi 
Fuseli  year,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle 
November  1782,  and  the  former  adrainistrato 
collected  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  o 
year,  amounting  to  £.17,000  and  upwards 
he,  the  said  new  administrator,  upon  the  i 
and  destructive  principle  aforesaid,  surest! 
the  cruel  and  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Warren  Hastings  towards  his  predecessor 
levy  on  the  province,  within  the  said  yea 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  to  be  collect 
addition  to  the  sum  collected  by  bis  prede 
aforesaid. 

That,  on  account  of  a  great  dronght, 
prevailed  in  the  jHvvince  aforesaid,  a  remiss 
certain  duties  in  grain  was  proposed  by  tht 
criminal  judge  at  Benares;  but  the  admini: 
aforesaid,  being  fearful,  that  the  revenue  won 
short  in  his  hands,  did  strenuously  oppose  h 
to  the  necessary  relief  to  the  inhabitants  i 
said  city. 

That  notwithstanding  the  cantonment  of  si 
bodies  of  the  company's  troops  within  the  pro 
since  the  abolition  of  the  native  govemmi 
became  subject  in  a  particular  manner  t 
rajahs  upon  the  borders ;  insomuch  that  ii 
quarter  no  fewer  than  tliirty  villages  had 
sacked  and  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  re* 
to  the  most  extreme  distress. 


AGAINST  WARREN  HASTINGS. 
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That  the  reiulenl,  in  bis  letter  to  the  board  at 
klcutta,  did  reproeol,  ih&t  llie  collection  of  the 
nreoue  was  berome  vtry  difficult :  and,  Ijcsidcs 
K  eitreni^  dtotigtit,  did  auigD  tor  a  cause  of  thai 
liErulty  (he  following: 

**  TUiit  there  is  aUo  one  fund,  whidi  in  TorrQer 

Ent  wa«  a)i))lied  in  lliia  <oiinlr_v  to  remedy 
{Kirary  innonveniencet  in  the  leveniiv,  and 
eh  in  the  pR«^nt  \car  does  nut  exist.  Thli 
waft  the  prtTutc  fmtuncs  of  ui<rrch»nt«  and 
■kroffi  (bnnkeni)  it-siiirnl  in  Brnarcs,  from  whom 
•umtlt  (i-ollecton)}  of  credit  could  vUtaiti  tein- 
ponrr  lotnn  to  entiify  the  immediate  calls  of 
liw  rvjoh.  These  sums,  which  uaod  to  circulate 
between  the  aumil  mid  tlic  merchant,  have  been 
med  into  a  diflerent  channel,  by  bills  of 
D^  to  df  fray  the  expcncea  of  (^vernment 
OQ  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  alw  at 
Madras."  To  which  rrprescntation  it  doe*  not 
that  anf  answer  wai  pven,  or  that  any 
Ic   of   redress   was   adopted   in   consequence 

That  the  aaid  Warren  Hatting:!!,  having  pass^ 
igli  llie  province  of  Bonam  (Ciauiiporc)  in  his 
towardiOude,  did,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
city  of  I.«cJ(i«iw,  the  2(1  of  April  1 784.  g^vc  to 
coupcii  tKxrd  at  Calruiia  an  account  (Iiighly 
iKiBourahle  to  the  Rriii«h  gOTcrnrnent)  of  ih« 
of  Ihc  Biranp^ments  made  by  himself  m 
1781  and  1782.  in  the  wonis  following  : 
inff  coQtiivinl,  by  making  forced  stages, 
jle  the  troops  of  ny  escort  marched  at  the 
inary  rale,  to  make  a  atay  of  five  days  at 
Beoares.  I  was  tliereby  furninhed  wtlh  the  iii«atis 
BOcjuirin^  uMne  knowledge  of  llie  Ainic  nf  the 
iitce,  which  1  am  unxiou*  to  communicate 
you.  Indeed  tlic  enquiry,  which  was  in 
graat  dtgrrt  obtnuUd  upon  mr,  affected 
■  with  very  roortifyin^  rt-flections  on  my 
isaUlity  to  apply  it  to  any  useful  purpose. 
From  llie  conhncs  of  Buiar  to  Benares  I  was 
Adlnwr^l  and  fatiaued  by  the  clamours  of  the 
rffaoonientH  inhabitants.  It  was  what  J  ex- 
flclttl  in  a  dt-grcc,  because  it  is  rare,  UiaL  (he 
KneiKnf  of  nuihoriiy  should  prove  satisractory 
ID  all  who  are  the  objects  of  ii.  The  distressc!i 
•lit^  were  prodoced  by  the  long  continued 
4roaGrfat.  unnvoid»bly  tended  to  heighten  the 
frecral  dbronicot:  yc(  /  hoitc  reason  tn/ear, 
ti^t  Ike  euMte  eiUied print-ipatly  in  a  dtfeclitw. 
^»o*  <B  rofrvpt  and opprett'a-e,  administration." 
Of  •  oiultilude  of  {letitions,  wliich  wcfl-  pri-- 
WMsd  to  iDe,  and  of  which  I  look  minntt's. 
Ktrry  oot.  tlial  did  not  reble  to  a  jK-nmniil 
(rievanee,  contained  the  rejiruenlation  of  one 
and  ll>e  satne  wcciea  of  oppreuion,  which  is  in 
iti  nature  of  an  influence  most  fntal  to  tlie  fulurL> 
raltinttion.  The  pmrtic«,  to  which  I  nlhide,  is 
this:  It  n  offirmed.  thai  the  aiimilo  and  renters 
nad  from  the  prupne(or&  of  the  artuul  harvest 
a  Ur^  «ncroii«-  in  kind  tin  their  stipulated  rent ; 
Ifaat  u,  frvm  tbo«e  whn  hold  their  pottn  by  tlie 
'  tenatc  of  itayins  oa<  AnZ/'nf  the  produce  of  their 
'  oofBt  ouer  tiu:  wkoU,  without  subterfuge,  or 


'  fi  targe  proportion  of  it  bv  ijaltftntosuremmt, 
or  other  pretexts ;  and  from  those,  whose  cn- 
^Kcnienta  are  for  a  fixed  rent  in  monei/,  ihe 
lialf.  or  a  greater  proportion,  is  taken  in  hitiit. 
This  ia  in  effect  a  la«  upon  tlie  mdustry  of  the 
inhabitants ;  aioce  there  k  scarce  a  tield  of  ^rain 
in  tlic  piovince,  I tiiujKl  nay  not  oiu,  which  lion 
not  been  preserved  by  tJie  iDces-tiiil  labour  of 
the  cultivator,  by  digj^iiig  wells  for  their  supply, 
or  watering  them  from   the  wdU  of  niuaoury, 
with  which  ilicir  country  aWiind.s  or  from  the 
neighhouriiif;  lankt,  rivers,  and  nullahs.     The 
people,  who  imposed  on  themielves  Uiis  volun- 
tary and  Gxtmordinary  labour,  and  not  unat- 
tended with  expcnce,  did  it  on  the  expcctution 
of  reaping;  the  profits  of  it ;  and  it  is  certain  they 
would  not  have  done  it,  if  tlicy  htid  known,  that 
their  rulers,  yrom  whom  they  mere  eHlitled  ta 
an  indetarti_ficatiott,  would  lake  from  them  what 
they  so  hardly  earned.     If  the  same  administra. 
tion  ccutinues,   and   the  country  shall   attain 
labour  under  want  of  rain,  enery  JirAd  will  he 
aliaadontd,   the  revtuuf:  fml,   and    tlnfuiaiujg 
pfrisk  throitifh   want  of  tiilisisience  ;  for  wJ»o 
will  labour  for  thu  tote  benefit  of  others,  and  to 
make  himself  the  subject  of  t-xaction  ?   Hicse 
pruclicirs  are  to  lie  imputed  to  the  naih  liiinself 
[the  administrator  forced  by  the  »aid  Warren 
Hastins^on  the  present  rajah  ofBeiiarcs].   The 
avowed  piinciple  on    which  lie  acts,  and  which 
he  arknoivled^ed  to  myself,  is.  thai  the  whole 
sum  fixed  for  the  revenue  of  the  province  mutt 
be  collected ;  and  that,  for  this   purpose,  Ujc 
(li>ficieiK'y  artiiina:  in  places  where  the  cra|>shavs 
failed,  or  which   have  been   left  uncultivated, 
must  be  supplied   from  tlie  resources  of  others, 
where  the  soil  has  Iwen  better  suited  to  the 
season,  or  the  industry  of  the  cultivator*  Imth 
been  more  siiceetsfiilly   exerted :   a  prinriple, 
which,  however  specious  and  plansibli-  it  maynt 
'  first  appear,  certainly  lends  to  the  most  prrni- 
cioBs  and  destractive conxrt/uences.      Ifthisdc- 
elaration  of  tlic   naib  had  been  made  only  to 
niyuir,  I  mi^ht  have  doubted  my  constniclion 
'  of  il ;  but  ic  was  repeated  by  him  to  Mr.  Ander- 
'  son,  who  understood  it  exactly  in  llie  same  sense. 
In  the  management  of  Ihe  customs,  the  con- 
'  duct  of  tin-,  naib,  or  of  the  officer  under  him, 
'  was  forced  also  iijton  my  altenlion.     The  ejor- 
'  Uiinnt  ralei  exitcted  hy  an  arbilrnry  vabialitm 
'  of  the  yoadi ;  the  prnelice  ot"  exacting  duties 
'  ticict  on  Ihf  same  ^uuda,  first  from  the  Miller, 
'and  aftrrwariU  fnini  the  buyer;  and  the  rex  a- 
'  lions,  disputes,  and  delays,  drawn  on  the  mer- 
'  chants  by  these  opprfasions,  wore  loudly  eom- 
'  plained  of:    and  some  inslant:e»  of   tJiis  kind 
'  were  said  to  exist  at  the  very  lime  I  was  at 
'  Benares.      Under  such   circumnlancea  we   are 
'  not   to   wonder   if   llio    merchnnia   of  foreij;^ 
'  countries    arc    disrouraj^ed    from    resorting    tO 
'  Ucnaies.  and  if  the  commerce  of  lliMt  province 
'  should  annuallTdeear.     Other  uvils,  or  nnpuu4 
'  evils,  have  acctdeutatly  come  to  my  knowledg*,  I 
'  which  I  will  not  now  particulariic ;  as  1  liopct 
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■  'ii  manii  others,  solely  to  him;"  althc 

-?  ."■n  represenution  it  docs  appear,  thai 

:;=  wie  cause  of  the  irregularities  therein  . 

:■;  :  neither  does  it  appear,  that  the  admin 

i*:  ?y  tlie  said   Hastintrs  nominated  and  n 

«ii  properly  charred  and  called  to  answer 

«i;d  recited  irreguiariiies,  or  for  the  manH 

aot  recited,  but  attributed  solely  to  him  ; 

iny  plea  or  excuse  from  him  been  transmi 

:he  board,  or  to  the  court  of  directors ;  but  1 

at  the  instance  of  the  said  Hastings,  depr 

his  said  office,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  i 

justice,  in  a  violent  and  arbitrary  manner; 

proceeding,  cvnibined  with  the  example  lii 

his  predeoc*i:r.  ir.ust  necessarily  leave  to  tli 

son,  who  *i:.._::i  succeed   to  the  said  offi 

distinct  p-r.:.;;,  -pon  which  he  might  ac 

safety.     F;:  .z.  r.:r,piirinftlie consequences 

twodei:.-.;,.;-;,;*  .harired.  the  failure  of  die 

ment  ii -j:-.  T--r;z. -^a    from  whatever  cause  il 

arise)  :>  ~:ci  ..ti-^  •:■  be  avoided  tlian  anv  s 

course  :.>ri-if:i;  -hibiiants;  astheform'er 

was.  b£*i:f4  -^-.f   ::Trr;vaiion  of  office,  atle, 

with  iw;  —ir^-.c-r-izM,  with  a  menace  of  dt 

and  an   i.-Viil   Hi-.r..  in  disgrace,  poverty, 

insoIvc-.-y:  -i-MCiAi  -hi   Istter,  namely,  tlie 

pressit".  i^::  ^'in-:-!  -Jr.:  total  ruin,  of  tiie  coun 

charire-   :•-  "-:   K-.-.-i   sdminislrator,  was  o 

foIJtjwfi  ':j  ■;**  .:'  .:r.>e:  althougrh  lie,  the  s 

Warr*-  Mif.-_rcf.  i-i  :-r;ber  asserf  {butiriiti»l 

truth  i.-K-!  -:•:  ^jt-ht    :r.j|  the  collection  ofl 

'.i-a  much  short  oft 


Jast  i;7:.T*:.-t:;,T  T^i  :':.'.'' 
reve:^-f  ;.";-'■;  v-;>-.-^-. 
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sens: :  i-t , 
would  -■ 
revenues. 

intentions  cii-sr-.r. 
time  of  iiJ  e^;j-::.-- 
from  the  B:i:;s>.  r^s  ■. 
1784,  '■  thi:  i  ^:-y 
■'  Bcnarej  c;';  :*  -.'ri  si 
"  appointing  ^  r.:*-  -^.i.'r 


.V    •.In""*' 


Hastings   himself  r. 
,-:-■  ohdntres  by  him  mat 
:":    manatrement  of  l! 
-;s..-:';s  of  concejlins;  Il 
'■  ■■:   .iji   change  until  il 
^  :t  ::  appears  bv  a  Iftt' 
■  :■:.  .-:.i;e.i  ilic  23*1' of  Jul 
*":";:  report   prevailed 
:  H,is:i!i£-s's)  intentiini' 
-rr  -  !-■■ ''i^approacliin^^i 

and  that  il-.n  t-:-:;  :?  ;-.:iint.  which  ihe  fire' 
;  ■•  lence  of  sucb  a:;  :i-.d  .i:v.crrst  llie  auniils  wo 
•■  probably  Inve  in  i:>:  ..■.:;iivaiiiin  at  this  p;i 
■' rular  lime!     Tlie  htuvy  :r.i>i'ussil  kists  (Jian 
"  instalments)  have  now  Vvn  collected   bv 
-- aumifs;    the  seasi'n  of  tilJaire  is  arrived; 
■■  rvols  (country  farmers'  must  be  induT'ciI. : 
•■  even  assisted  by  advaiii-es:  and  the.iumil  m 
■■  luok  for  his  returns  in  the  abundance  of 
"  crop,  the  consequence  of  Ihig  earl;/  nllcntioi 
■■  the  cultivation.     The  etTect  is  evident,  wh 
•■  the  report  ofachanqe  in  the  first  officer  of 
••  rei'enite  nnisl  have  on  the  mintts  of  the  tium 
■■  Av  leaving  them  at  an  nnrrrtainti/  of  what  ti 
■•  h'lii'P  in  future  to  expect :  and,  in  proportion 
"  (he  degree  of  this  uncertainty,  their  efforts  a 
■•  cxiHmccs  in  promoting  the  cultivation  will 
••  !.uis:uid  and  sparing. 

■■  [n  compliance  with  the  naib's  request  1  ha 
••  written  to  all  the  aumils,  encouraging  ai 
•■  onifriiig  rhem  to  attend  to  the  cultivation 
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respective  districts.  But  I  conceive  I 
1  be  able  to  promote  this  very  desirable 
.ion  much  more  effectually,  if  you  will 
ir  me  with  the  communication  of  your 
ions  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time  I 
tt  help  just  remarking,  that,  if  a  change  is 
led,  the  sooner  it  takes  place,  the  more 
ad  effects  I  have  described  will  be  ob- 
I." 
the  council,  having  received  the  proposi- 

the  removal  of  the  administrator  afore- 
I  also  in  a  letter  to  him  (the  said  Hastings) 
n  the  frequent  changes  by  him  made  in  the 
tration  of  the  collection  of  Benares;  but 
u;nt  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  made 

encroaching  on  the  rights  established  by 

said  Hastings's)  agreement  in  the  year 
nd  did  desire  him  to  transmit  to  them  his 

a  new  administration. 

the  said  Hastings  did  transmit  a  plan, 
lotw'ithstanding  the  evils,  which  had  hap- 
x>m  the  fonner  frequent  changes,  he  did 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  adminia- 
>f  the  revenues  of  the  said  province;  in 
o  provision  was  made  fur  the  reduction  or 
n  of  revenue,  as  exigencies  might  require ; 
le  extraction  of  the  circulating  species  from 

province  ;  or  for  the  supply  of  the  neces- 
/ances  for  cultivation ;  nor  for  the  removal 
ention  of  any  of  the  grievances  by  him 
«mpliiined  of,  other  than  an  inspection  by 
lent  and  the  chief  criminal  magistrate  of 
1,  and  other  regulations  equally  void  of 
id  authority  ;  and  which  plan  Mr.  Stables, 
he  supreme  council,  did  altogether  reject; 

same  was  approved  of,  as  a  temporary 
nt,  with  some  exceptions,  by  two  other 
3  of  the   board,    Mr,    Wheler  and  Mr. 


Macpherson,  declaring  the  smd  Warren  Uastirtgi 
responsible  for  the  temporary  expediency  of  the 
same. 

That  tlie  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  tlie  plan 
aforesaid,  having  strongly  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  European  collectors,  that  is  to  say,  of 
any  European  servants  of  the  company  being  coo- 
cemed  in  the  same,  declared,  that  there  had  been 
su£Gcient  experience  of  the  ill  effects  of  their  being 
,50  employed  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  by  which 
the  said  Hastings  dnl  either  in  loose  and  general 
terms  convey  a  false  imputation  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  company's  servants  employed  in  the  coU 
lection  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  or  he  was  guilty 
of  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  bringing 
to  punishinent  the  particular  persons,  whose  evil 
practices  had  given  rise  to  sucn  a  general  imputa- 
tion on  British  subjects  and  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, as  to  render  them  unfit  for  service  in  other 
places. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having,  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  made  three  complete  revo- 
lutions in  the  state  of  Benares,  by  expelling,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  lawful  and  rightful  gover- 
nour  of  the  same,  under  whose  care  and  superin* 
tendence  a  large  and  certain  revenue,  suitable  to 
the  abilities  of  the  country,  and  consistent  with  its 
prosperity,  was  paid  with  the  greatest  punctuality ; 
and  by  afterwards  displacing  two  effective  gover- 
nours  or  administrators  of  the  province,  appointed 
in  succession  by  himself;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  said  appointments,  and  violent  and  arbitrary 
removals,  the  said  province  "  being  left  in  effect 
"  without  a  government,"  except  in  one  city  only ; 
and  having,  after  all,  settled  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary arrangement ;  is  guilty  of  an  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour  in  the  destruction  of  the  coun- 
try aforesaid. 


IV.    PRINCESSES  OF  OUDE  : 


I. 


the  reinnini;  nabob  of  Oude,  commonly 
iophul  Duwia,  (son  and  successor  to  Shuja 
t,)  b\  Liking'  into  or  continuing  in  his  pay 
xidies  of  regular  British  troops,  and  by 
fterwards  admitted  llie  British  resident  at 
,  into  the  management  of  all  his  affairs, 
ind  domcslick.  and  particularly  into  the 
ration  of  his  finances,  did  gradually  be- 
sub^laiicc  and  effect,  as  well  as  in  general 
nd  estimation,  a  dependant  on,  or  vassal 
^t  India  company  ;  and  was,  and  is,  so 
II.  I 


much  under  tlie  controul  of  the  go vernour- general 
and  council  of  Bengal,  tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  native  powers,  the  English  name  and  charac- 
ter is  concerned  in  every  act  of  his  government. 

II. 

That  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  contrary  to 
law,  and  to  bis  duty,  aud  in  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  East-India  company,  arrogating  to 
himself  the  nomination  of  the  resident  at  the  court 
of  Oude,  as  his  particular  agent  and  representative, 
and  rejecting  the  resident  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  obtruding  upon  them  a  person  of  his 
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own  choice,  did  from  that  time  render  UmKir  ■ 
a  particnlar  maniKT  respODBUe  for  die  good 
goveniment  of  the  prortDces  oomponi^  the  do- 
minions of  the  nabob  of  Oode. 

III. 

Hat  the  proviocei  aforenid,  banag  bees,  at 
the  time  of  their  first  connexioD  with  the  eomptaj, 
in  an  improred  and  floarisfaing  condkioa,  aiid 
yielding  a  rereone  of  more  than  three  '■''"fi''tf  of 
pounds  sterling,  or  tbereaboots,  did  aooD  after 
that  period  b^in  seosiblj  to  decline :  and  the 
subsidjr  of  tlie  Brittch  troops  statkncd  m  that  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  otbec  •nmsof  money  dae  to  the 
company  by  treaty,  ran  considerably  in  arrear; 
althougntfae  prince  of  the  conDtry,darii^de  time 
these  arrean  accrued,  was  otbowise  io  distrcM, 
aod  had  been  obliged  to  lednoe  all  his  eit^idi* 
meots. 

IV. 

That  the  prince  aforesaid,  or  nabob  of  Oode, 
did,  in  humble  and  svbmitstve  tenns,  sapplicaie 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  be  relieved  from  a 
body  of  troops,  whose  licentious  behaviour  be  com- 
[Jained  of,  and  who  were  stationed  in  his  country 
without  any  obligation  by  treaty  to  maintain  them ; 
pleading  the  failure  of  harvest,  and  the  prevalence 
of  famine  in  his  country ; — a  compliance  with  which 
request  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  refoaed 
in  unbecoming,  offensive,  and  insulting  language. 

V. 

That  the  said  nabob,  labouring  under  the  afore- 
said and  other  burthens,  and  being  continually 
urged  for  payment,  was  advised  to  extort,  and  did 
extort,  from  his  mother  and  grandmother,  under 
the  pretext  of  loans,  (and  sometimes  without  that 
appearance,)  various  great  sums  of  money,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  £.630,000  sterlrng,  or  there- 
abouU;  alleging  in  excuse  the  rigorous  demands 
of  the  East  India  company,  for  wlioss  use  the  said 
extorted  money  had  been  demanded,  and  to  which 
a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been  applied, 

VI. 

That  the  two  female  parenU  of  the  nabob 
aforesaid  were  among  the  women  of  the  greatest 
rank,  family,  and  distinction  in  Asia;  and  were 
left  by  the  deceased  nabob,  the  son  of  the  one, 
and  the  husband  of  the  other,  in  charge  of  a  cerUin 
considerable  part  of  his  treasures  in  money,  and 
other  valuable  moveables,  as  well  as  certain  land- 
ed estates,  called  jaghires,  in  order  to  the  support 
of  their  own  dignity,  and  the  honourable  mainte- 
naiicc  of  his  women,  and  a  numerous  offspring,  and 
their  dependants;  the  said  family  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  two  thousand  persons,  who  were  by 
the  said  nabob,  at  his  death,  recommended  in 
n  particular  manner  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  said  Warren  Hastings. 


VII. 

That  on  the  demand  of  the  nabob  o 
his  parents  tor  the  btt  of  the  sums,  m 
pietod  the  hx  bandied  and  thirty  thoiw 
albfoaid,  they  the  said  parents  did  positi 
to  pay  any  part  ttS  the  same  to  their  i 
DK  of  the  company,  until  be  shoald  ^ 
tain  tems  to  be  stipalaled  in  a  regul 
and,  aaMog  other  particulars,  to  secui 
the  remainder  of  dieir  pomcasioos,  and 
account  or  [Hetence  to  make  any  furtfae 
or  claims  on  thera ;  and,  well  knoi 
whence  all  his  claims  and  exactions  li 
they  demanded,  that  the  said  treaty ,  or  fi 
pact,  shooU  be  guarantied  by  the  i 
genial  and  council  of  Bengal ;  and  a 
accordingly  agreed  to,  executed  by  tl 
and  guarantied  by  John  Bristow,  Esqn 
aident  at  Onde,  under  die  antbortty,  an 
express  cooacnt,  of  the  said  Warren  Hs 
the  council  genoal,  aad,  in  ctwsequeni 
the  sum  last  required  was  paid,  and  < 
given  to  the  nabob  for  all  toe  money, 
had  borrowed  from  his  own  mother  and  t 
of  hb  fiather. 

lliat  the  distresses  and  disorders  in  tl 
government,  and  his  debt  to  the  comp 
tinning  to  encrease,  notwithstanding  tl 
m^hods  before  mentioned  taken  to  au 
resources,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  o 
of  Hay,  and  on  the  Slat  July  1781  (h 
Wheler  being  the  only  remaining  meoit 
council  general,  and  he  having  the  cone 
casting  voice,  and  thereby  being  in  effect 
council)  did,  in  the  name  and  und«'  the 
of  the  board,  resolve  on  a  journey  to 
provinces,  in  order  to  a  personal  intei 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  towards  the  settleo 
distressed  affairs ;  and  did  give  to  hints' 
gation  of  tlie  powers  of  the  said  counci] 
violation  of  the  company's  orders,  forbic 
del^ation. 

VIH. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  bari 
appointment  met  the  nabob  of  Oude  ne 
called  Chunar,  and  possessing  an  entire 
lute  command  over  the  said  prince,  did 
to  justice  and  equity,  and  the  security  of 
B8  well  as  to  publick  faith,  and  the  sand 
company's  guarantee,  under  the  colouro 
which  treaty  was  conducted  secretly 
written  document  of  any  part  of  the  p 
(except  the  pretended  treaty  itself,)  am 
said  nabob  to  seize  upon  and  confist 
own  profit,  the  landed  estates,  called  j 
his  parents,  kindred,  and  principal  nobi 
stipulating  a  pension  to  toe  net  amount 
of  the  said  lands  as  an  equivalent,  and 
valent  to  such  only  whose  lands  had 
rantied  to  them  by  the  company :  bul 
neither  in  the  said  pretended  treaty,  i 
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rt,  iltf  least  security  for  the  paymunt 
pension  lo  tliosc,  Ibr  whom  sucli  pi^n- 
tmibly  rtacrvcd  ;  and,  for  the  otli«is, 
:  u  a  shew  of  indemnity  ;— to  the  px- 
■I  of  llie  Briii&h  government,  which, 
f  upon  a  strict  regard  to  properly,  did 
Itborize,  if  it  did   not  cuinmand,  an 

that  right,  unprecedented  in  the  des- 
Ttmenli  of  India. 

IX. 

pidWjirmi  Haitiazs,  inorder  to  cover 
ind  uniiift  proceedings  aforciAid,  did 
Bi  of  the  right  in  the  same  nabob  m 
kssions  of  his  uid  mother  and  gmnd- 
itlonging  to  him  by  the  Mnhorncdiin 
lis  jirclcndcd  «laiin  wa»  set  up  by  the 
I  Hnstin^,  k(Ivt  the  nnbob  htidi  by  a 
Jj  ntified  and  piarantied  by  the  said 
I  gorornour-^neral,  reoovneed  and 
I  demands  on  th«m.  And  tliis  false 
!a  le^al  demand  wns  taken  up  and 
by  the  said  Warren  llastincs,  without 
vid  cjuestion  on  record  before  the 
iral,  or  giving  notice  to  the  persons  to 
thereby,  lo  support  their  ri^liu  Imforc 
Irincipid  magutratei  and  expontgdrrs 
^ednn  law,  or  taking  piibliekly  th? 
feny  person  convcrnant  tlicrcin. 

I  ^■ 

Mcr  to  give  furtlier  colour  to  tlic  acts 

rl  vioImM  afornaid,  the  sM  Wam-n 
eause  to  he  takt^n  nt  Liicknow,  and 
^  before  di«rn»  persona,  and  pnrti- 
k  Sir  Elijah  Impcy,  knight,  his  Mii- 
F  justice,  acting  citira-judiciidly,  snd 
tlie  limits  of  his  jtirisdictiun,  several 
tsrelcu,  irrelevant,  nnd  irr?j;u1aT  alh- 
bliD^  of  matter  tmt  <it  to  be  deposed 
r  reports,  conjectures,  ami  hearsay*  ; 
fiersons  swearing  to  ilie  said  henmays 
tied  lo  declare  from  whom  they  heard 
i  at  second-hand  swoni  to;  the  suid 
general  tending  lo  atippiirt  the  c^liim- 
)of  tiK  laid  Warren  Hnstini^,  namely, 
d  women  before  mentioned  had  foriu- 
med  in,  n  plan  for  the  deposition  of 
I  sovereign,  and  tlie  utter  exfirjialion 
"i  nation  :  arid  neither  the  laid  chnr^ 
I,  whoM  dcpcrKien<:«  was  principally, 
f,  on  ihe  gowl  fiiilh  of  this  nation,  nnd 
the  honotir.  pm|wrly.  and  even 
of  the  highest  condition  :  nor  the 
■dcd  to  tupport  the  same,  cxtra*ju- 
er  parte,  and  without  notice,  by 
iF.hjali  Inippy.  and  oiliers,  were  at  any 
nvaled  to  the  parties  charg;ed.  or  to 
them  ;  nor  were  ihcv  calkd  upon  to 
explanation  demanded  of  them. 


xr. 


That  the  article  afTccling  private  property  «>- 
cured  by  publick  acts,  in  the  said  pretended  treaty, 
contains  n'othini;  more  than  a  ^neral  permiaiionf 
given  by  the  said  Wartcn  Hastings,  for  conhscal- 
ing  such  jaghircs,  or  landed  cstntea,  with  the 
mod ilicalions  therein  contained,  "  as  Ae  [the  iia- 
"  bob]  may  find  necessary  ;"  but  does  not  directly 
point  at,  or  express  by  name,  any  of  the  landed 
possessions  of  the  nabob's  mother.  Bnt  toon  a^er 
the  signing  of  the  said  pretended  treaty  (ihnt  is, 
on  the  29th  November  I7SI)  it  did  nppcar,  that 
a  principal  object  thereof  was  to  enable  the  nabob 
to  seiM  u[wn  die  ^scnles  of  his  female  parents 
afoiesuid,  which  had  been  guaraiuiRd  to  ificm  by 
the  East  India  company.  And  althou)rh  in  tha 
treaty,  or  prelended  treaty,  afoic*iud,  nothing 
more  is  jiiirjwrted  than  to  giv#  a  simple  pertnis- 
sion  lo  the  nalwb  lo  seiw  tJpon  and  couAsL'Jile  the 
cilalps,  leaving  the  execution  or  non-cxccution  of 
llie  sumt  wholly  lo  his  difcrclion,  vet  it  appears, 
by  several  letlen  from  Nathaniel  Middletor,  Vjm\. 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Oude,  of  the  6Lh,  7lb, 
and  9th  of  December  I7tfl,  that  no  such  discie- 
tion,  us  expressed  in  the  treaty,  was  left,  nr  in- 
tended to  be  left,  with  him  the  said  nabob;  but 
that  the  said  article  ought  practically  to  have  a 
constriiclion  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency  ; 
tlint,  instead  of  considering  the  nTlicTe  as  originat- 
ing fmm  ihe  nabob,  and  containing  a  power  pro- 
vided in  his  THvoiir,  which  he  did  not  poxwis  be- 
fore, the  coiiti«calion  of  the  jugliires  aforesaid  trns 
to  be  considi^red  as  a  measnie  from  the  English, 
and  lo  be  iniotidcd  for  llieir  benefit,  ond  as  such, 
that  the  execution  wan  lo  be  forced  upon  him ; 
and  l]ic  execution  thereof  was  accordingly  forced 
upon  him.  And  (he  resident,  Middlelon,  un  the 
nabob's  refusal  to  act  in  contradiction  to  his 
sworn  cn^jjpmcnl,  ffimrantied  by  the  Ea*t  India 
company,  and  in  the  unduliful  nnd  unnutural 
iikitnncr  required,  did  totally  supersede  his  autho- 
rity in  his  own  dominions,  considering  Kimitelf 
as  empowered  so  to  act  by  the  inatruclions  of 
the  said  Ilastini^,  although  he  had  reason  in  ap- 
prehend a  general  insurrection  in  conse<)iience 
thereof,  and  thai  he  found  it  necessarv  to  remove 
his  family,  "  which  lie  did  not  wish  lo  retain 
"  there,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  nabob,  or 
"  the  necessity  of  employing  the  British  forces 
"  in  the  reduction  of  Au  aumils  and  troops ;" 
and  he  did  accordingly,  n>  sovercipi,  issue  hia 
own  edicts  and  wiirrants,  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  nabob,  in  ilic  manner  by  him  de- 
scribed in  the  letters  aforesaid,  in  a  letter  of  6th 
December  1781,  that  is  to  say,  "  Fiafiinrj  the 
''  nnbnb  wnvcring  in  his  delmnination  ufiiiut 
"  the  resumption  of  (he  jaghires,  1  this  dav,  in 
"  presence  of  and  with  the  minister's  concurrence, 
"  ordered  the  necessary  perwannahs  to  be  wriiieti 
"  to  the  several  aumils  for  that  purpose ;  and  it 
"  was  my  firm  resolution  to  have  dispatched  them 
"  this  evening,  with  proper  people  to  »ee  them 
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:-?.t  you  of  tlie  cfilcts  of  tlie  jxrwa 

. .  -li.  in  mimy  parts,  1  arn  apprelii'iisiu- 

•  :'  Jill]  iiocoMary  tacufonv  uilh  rinlilu 

i-.  not,  lidwcvcr,  eniircly  uitliout  1jii|i.. 

■:  ;iaboli,  wiiL-n  he  sees  tht    h<:ffi<:ui.ii  i, 

-'  f'jiposiliim,  may  altor  liis  coii'lm  t.  aii 

;:.!    the    coiif'nsiuii    anil   'li<ii;in  mhl. 

■::iC(S,  which   would  be   li>«  likihi  I- 

■'  -n  the  prtineeutiim  fif  II   i/irit.nirf  i-r'.-m 

:--.M«rr  lell/itmf  his  eiinCHrnnci .      Hie  | 

.::oy  tiilksiit'goiiijr to  Fy/ali.ul.  fur  tlicin 

.  7:tKt"iiri.'  nifiilioiiecl,  in  llirei'  or  tV.nir  ti., 

-.:»■';   he  m/iif  he  seriims  in    /lis   iiiti  nfi.-.: 

v.u  niay  re^st  assured.  I  shall  sjinr,  no  j,.i 

■  '{■:;•  him  fnif." — And  fiirllicr,  in  a  litfer 
:"-.  Doieniber  I7SI — "I   Und  tin- iioti'-iir ! 

^  -  -  ■:-;■**  yon  on  the  7th  iustaiit,  inlormiii.-  v 
-  :■,■;  conversation  which  liail  {v.isscd  Uiv.i 
K  .  ■  "..\bo\i  ami  nie,  on  the  siihjeet  of  rtii;i;.i:i 
->     ■■  -.'.^-hircs,  and  the  step  I  liad   (ak.-n  in  n 

■  :Mcncc.     I/is  Exccllcncif  npiieuriit  Ic  I- 

■  ••■.\eh  huri  ni)d  iiirrtisrd  fif  the  mnis-r': 
"  '.'•I'llij  complniiis  of  the  freuchi  r;i  uf'hii': 
••  .VM  ;  Jirsi,  ill  f/irini;  i/oii  uiii/  hupis.  ih.il 

1.     ■•  r;  mrdsurc  n-oiilil  lie  uiliiptul ;  uini.  sn^-i: 

■     ••  i'l    their  protnisliit/ me   their  rrhoh    si'/./«'r 

•■  airniiiif/    it    theoiuih  :    Imt.   ns    I  n/ipr-k. 

1-      ■■  'iifhir  than  siifj'er  if  to  ii}i]ic<ir.  thul  li.f  /' 

■■  ktitl  hcni  c'irrieil  in  opposilioii  to  his  wiU.  h 

■■  Icuijlli  yicltiod  n  innninnl.  ;iCi|U(csceni'i^  .m\ 

.  .     ■■  this  day  issued    his    own    perwaiiimhs  U<  i 

.        ■■  otfcct  ;  r/re/tiriiif      hnirreer,  at  the  s.iii-  !■ 

■■  roth  tumriind  h...  niiiiisfers,  thai  it  Ismi'i.. 

:,■     ••  ,-->mpiilslon.    I  hope  to  be  able  in  a  fiw  <l:\'. 

.'    ■■  ciinsei]iience  of  this  nioiisnre,  to  traiisniil  vu 

-.     ■■  ;ici'i>iuit  ofthe  actual  vahic  anil  produce  i  if 

■■jitdii'vs,  opposed   to  the  nominal  amoiiin. 

;v-    ■■  which  tlicy  stand  rated    on  the  books  ni' 

■  4     "  sircar." 

'■■  XII. 

w-  Thai  the  said  Warren  llastinsrs,  rnst.-ad  d 
■  pressing;  any  disapprobation  of  Itic  prcciodi 
.ifun-suifl  in  violation  of  the  riijl.ts  scciireil 
■  r",  triMfy  with  the  mother  and  trrandnintluT  "I 
I,'  I  rcicninir  prince  of  Oiide.  and  not  less  in  viuh 
,if  the  soverci|:u  ri,i,'hls  of  the  nabob  himst'lf, 
by  frtMpienl  messages  stimulate  the  said  MiddV 
til  a  perscveranee  in,  and  to  a  rigomus  exec. 
of.  the  same  ;  and  in  his  letter  from  Benares  o- 
•.'.")th  Deecinbcr  1781.  did  "  express  doubt-  n 
•■  lirniness  and  iielivity,  and  above  all,  of  hi: 
'•  fidlcelidn  of  his  instrnelions,  and  their  inn 
'•  luire;  and  that,  if  he  couhi  not  relv  on  his 
'■  |]>ower"|  and  the  means  he  poffsrssed  tor 
*■  f'lrmiutr  those  services,  he  leimlil  free  him 
••  said  iMiddlcton]  frtim  the  eli/irt/es,  and  w 
■■  proceed  hiwAe/j'  to  I.nekni.w,  and  Mould  j 
"  sef/'  uinlcrlake  them." 


Mil. 

'I'hal  vcrv  dotditfid  ctcdil  i<  Ii>  lie  ijiu-ii  !■ 
hiters  ivritlCTi    bv  the  siiid    Middkloii  lo  il,, 
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nsslinet,  when  tlicy  ikiiawcr  ttic  [)(ir|ioef'!), 

i;  KitJ  Witrrcn   il<i>tin<;s  ha(l  cvidciidy  in 

^saiil  Middlcluii  liiuing  written  lo  lijm  Jii 

ring;  mannci  frum  Luckiiow,  iOtii  De- 

w. 

XIV. 

fy  dear  Sir, 

ive  this  day  answeretl  jonr  publich  letter 
form  you  seem  to  expect.  I  hope  there 
liing  ill  il,  tJi»t  iitiiy  a{}[H.-iir  to  yuu  tog 
i.  If  yiiu  with  the  itiatltr  lo  bt  uthcr- 
fKiIeTMlitati  lAiin.  I  havt  (aken  up  and 
|lf,  /  meed  nnt  *ny  I  ikall  fin  rviiAy  lo 
M  to  whatever  yov  mar/ prfscritic,  and  to 
fon  mt/seff  any  share  of  the  blame  fi/t/ie 
rto)  non-fM-r/ormance  i>f  the  ttipulafiois 
«n  bthiilf  of  the  niilwh.  Tlitni[;li  I  do 
jod,  1  nivftclf  rcprescHlcd  to  liis  Esccl- 
ind  llic  niinisicn,  conceit  in^  It  lo  \u:  yciir 
that  the  apparent  assumption  of  the 
fhis  yorfvntMnt  {far  in  that  li^lit  li&  un- 
idly  considered  it  at  tlic  first  view)  rut 
k1  in   ilie  a^cenM^nC  exrrutifd  l>y  hini, 

f  meant  to  he.  full ^  and  UlemUtf  on- 
but  that  it  Vfaa  ne^^esaary  */oii  ihtiuld 
vmulhuig  to  nhrv  on  yotir  aide,  as  llie 
ttf  were  dejtrivrtt  nf  n  dfiiefit  nifiiout  a 
U  ;  and  U]xm  the  fiiith  uf  this  iu»uraiice 
I  believe  I  may  icar(<ly  uffirm  ii'n  I^xccl- 
I  objections  t«  sispiing  llic  trcnty  wi^rc 
Bp.  If  I  liiivi-  undrntood  llie  matter 
tor  misconceived  your  dpsifjn,  I  ntn  truly 
W  it :  hovrver,  it  it  not  too  title  to  cor- 
ttmmr  ;  and  t  am  ready  to  undrrlake, 
led  willing,  to  carry  tfirnnifA,  whatener 
■y,  tin  rreript  of  my  publiek  letter,  tell 
f9ttrjinal  rtsolot. 

K  XV. 

nppenra,  but  on  Lis  tiicsaid  Middldon's 

pity,  in  a  letter  from  iht^  naid  iMiddkuin, 

'  BOW.  2nd  Decembcf    17SI.   llmt   the 

)ude,  wiftliin^  to  evade  tlm  mcngurc  of 

j^blres  aK>resuid,  did  K-iid  ii  iiics- 

purporting.  "  that  if  tin.-  mi'iifure 

.  was  intended  to  [irociin;  Lhe  (uiymi'nt 

Jance  due  to  the  company,  he  could 

1  more  expc<litigii»ly,  (.-Dccl  tliat  object 

fmni  liis  motlier  the  trmsurps  ot  hit 

4iich  he  did  aiMert  to  bo  in  lii-r  hands, 

eh  b«  did  claim  a  H^ht:  nnd  tliat  it 

'mflicient,  Uittt  tic  tlic  said   HafitinK^ 

{kI  hi*  opinitm  ujtoa  it.  uiithout  yiving  n 

'  taaetion  In  the  mritsitre  proposed  :  and 

ilcv^r  hit  rc«j>liition  upon  the  subject 

it  would  l>c  expedient  to  keep  it 

'ntWius."  the  rrtumption  of  Ihejnyhiret 

ttotiupend  lUl  I  have  youranawtr 

Ittr." 


XVI. 

That  it  does  not  appear,  Uial  Uic  taid  Huslin^* 
did  write  any  li'tter  in  answer  to  ilic  pTO|Kis)il  uf 
tlic  said  Middlb'ton,  but  h<',  Uieiaiil  Haxtinirt.  dirl 
communicate  his  pleavurc  thereon  to  Sir  Klij:di 
Impey,  lH;iiig  then  at  Lucknow,  for  Ida  the  »iid 
MiddleCon'it  informatiou;  unj  it  does  appi-ur,  that 
the  seizing  nf  the  treasures  of  the  motlier  uf  ihi; 
nabob,  siaid  lo  have  been  propoftcd  nt  nn  altpma- 
live  by  the  said  nabob  to  prevent  tlic  rcstmiption 
of  tlie  ja^hirvs,  wii»  di-turmined  upon  and  onicicil 
by  the  said  Kontui^;  and  tliat  the  resmiiplion 
of  tJic  «aid  jat^hirt'M,  for  the  ransom  of  which  tJie 
iciEiu^  of  tlic  ticasiirca  was  proposed,  was  also 
directed ;  not  one  only,  but  both  sides  of  lIiu alter- 
native being  enforced  upon  the  female  patcnt«  of 
t)ie  nabob  afonaaid,  altliuugli  Iwtli  the  one  mid  t>iu 
other  had  been  secured  to  ibom  by  a  treaty  with 
[be  East  India  company. 


XVIII. 


•  s«  ont. 


That  Sir  F-hjah  Impey,  kniglit,  lli»  Majesty's 
chrpf  jujitice  at  Fort  William,  did  undertake  a 
journey  of  nine  hundred  miles,  from  Calcutta  lo 
I.iicknow, on  pretence  of  hcidlli and  pleasure;  but 
via%  in  rc-itlity  in  the  »crret  of  thcM^  and  other 
irre^ulitr  iratiitactions,  and  cinployerl  as  a  channel 
of  confidential  eommunieation  ther^tin.  And  the 
Siiid  Warren  Hailing*,  by  presuming  to  iiiiplny 
the  Hiiid  chief  justice,  a  {lenon  paiticuhiily  iinm 
for  an  nfjenl,  in  the  tnin^aetion  of  afi^iirs,  pritud 
facie  at  lc**l  unjust,  violent,  and  oppr«uive,  con- 
trary to  pubLick  fiiih,  and  to  the  scntimcnlM  and 
taw  of  nature,  and  wtiich  he  itiif  m\\\  Hasting  was 
sensible  "  could  n<it  f»il  to  draw  tihlii<|i]y  on  him- 
"  stir  by  hit  ptirticipaiion,"  did  disgrucc  Ihc 
kind's  contmesfliun,  and  render  odious  tu  tlic  no- 
tives  of  Hindostan  llic  juEtice  of  tlie  crown  uf 
tireat  Bntain- 

XIX. 

Th^t  alttinugh  the  said  Warren  Hasting  was 
from  the  beginning  duly  informed  of  (lie  violence 
uti(:red  lu  the  perM>nkil  itielinattoiis  of  the  UAtxtb 
in  \\i<-  "  apparent  ai»umplion  of  LJic  reins  of  his 
■'government"  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  yet, 
tnorc  Uian  two  years  ^cr,  he  did  write  to  his  pri- 
vate agent.  Major  Pidmer,  tlial  is  to  savi  in  his 
Idler  of  the  Olli  uf  May  1783.  ■'  that  it  has  been 
'*  a  matter  <if  ri/mil  nurpriteand comxrn  to  him  to 
"  learn  from  tlie  lelier*  of  the  resident,  lliat  tlie 
"  nabob  vizier  was  wttli  difficulty,  »ud  ulniml 
"  miconqiieniblc  ndurtance,  induced  to  icirc  hia 
"  consent  Iti  ilu;  attachment  of  the  treasure  depo. 
"  sitMl  by  his  father  under  the  charge  of  Iho 
*'  befrum  hit  mother,  and  to  tlie  rvnumption  of 
"  her  jaglure,  and  the  ottier  jughirc*  of  the  indi- 
"  vi(lual«of  his  family;"  whtidi  prt-lenrc  of  ig- 
norance of  tlie  nabob '«  iiiolinations  i*  tictitioiis  and 
groundless.  But  wliatcwr  deception  lie  mitcht 
pretend  lo  bo  iii  concerning  the  original  iutenlioD 


of  the  nabob,  lie  wa«  not,  nor  did  he  pretend  to 
be,  ignorant  of  liis,  ttie  nabob's,  rcluclancc  to 
proceed  in  tJie  said  meaMuri'tt:  bcjt  iliil  admit 
nis  knovrlwlge  of  tlto  nabob's  iductance  to  their 
fiitl  e.xeciilion,  and  yet  did  juettfy  the  saine  a3 
Ibllovs : 

XX. 


*'  I  desire,  tliat  you  will  inronn  him  (the  nabob) 
that  in  these  und  the  other  measures,  nhich  were 
either  proposed  by  him,  or  received  his  concur- 
KTMX  in  the  n^recrneiit  pasM-d  between  us  at 
Chiin«r,  I  neither  hud  norcould  have  nny  object 
tut  his  relit/,  and  tkt  strengthening  of  hit  con- 
ntxioH  mlh  ikt  com/Miiy  ;  ind  thnt  E  nhonld 
itol  on  any  other  >p^iitid  Xmw  cxposL-d  niysrlf  to 
(As  personal  oltlo^utf,  which  theif  coald  not  fail 
lo  itraw  upon  nie  by  my  participation  in  them, 
but  left  bim  to  rcG;ulaIe,  by  his  owa  discretion, 
and  bv  bis  onn  means,  the  economy  of  his  own 
finances,  and,  u-ilh  muck  more,  came,  the  atser- 
tim  of  his  domestick  ri^ht.  In  thete  ht  had 
HO  regular  claim  la  mg  interference  ;  nor  hiid  I, 
in  mv  publick  character, any  claim  upon  hiui,  bnt 
for  the  payment  of  the  <l«bl  then  dutt  from  him 
lo  the  company,  alllioug'h  |  wiu  under  the 
ttronge>t  obli^uioDS  tu  require  it  fur  the  relief  of 
the  preiung  exigencies  of  their  aflTairs. — He  will 
well  remember  the  mnnn<T,  in  which,  at  b  visit  to 
him  in  bis  own  lent,  I  declared  my  acquicjccnce 
freely,  and  without  hesitation,  lo  each  piopoti- 
tioo,  which  afterwards  rormcd  the  subiitance  of  a 
written  agreemeHl,  m  he  werally  made  tbtm  ; 
and  lie  can  want  no  other  evidence  of  my  motives 
for  ta  cheerful  a  ctmtent,  nor  for  the  n*<iiM.'*t», 
which  I  added  nit  the  mc.-tnt  of  fulRlling  his  pur- 

EOKS  in  Uiem.  Had  he  nut  made  these  mcHsiircs 
it  own  option,  1  should  not  have  proposed 
Uiem;  bat  having  once  adapted  them,  and  made 
ih^m  the.  cohditiotu  of  a  format  and  sacred 
ugreement,  I  had  tio  hnifer  an  optioa  ta  rfi'.-i- 
pcnte  with  them,  hut  mat  bound  to  tkt  complete 
performance  and  extetttion  of  thetn,  as  point f  of 
puhlick  duty,  and  fff  national  faith,  for  which 
I  was  reapmisibU  lo  my  hint/,  and  the  company 
my  immediate  tujterioart ;  and  this  was  Ike 
reason  for  my  in/istiny  on  their  performance 
anrl  estcutioH,  when  I  teas  lold ,  that  the  nahoh 
himself  had  relaxed  from  his  oriyinal  purpose, 
and  txpreutd  a  rslvctance  toprocced  in  it." 


XXI. 

That  llie  said  Wntren  Hastingadoet  admit,  that 
the  nabob  An/I  originally  no  regular  claim  upon 
btm  for  his  intrrfrrcnce,  or  he  any  claim  on  tb(- 
nabob,  which  mi^hl  entitle  him  lo  interfere  in 
the  nabob'*  domestick  concerns  ;  yei,  in  order  to 
j'lftify  hit  to  invidious  an  inlcrfiirerK'e,  he  did,  in 
the  letter  aft>resuid.  giva  a  false  account  of  tlie  said 
treaty,  which  (as  before  mentioned)  did  nolliing 
more  than  ifive  a  Mrmifnon  lothe  nabob  to  resume 
lire  jaifhires,  if  H E  thoiH  judqe  the  tame  to  he 
accessary  ;  and  did  therefore  teare  the  rit^ht  of 


dispensing  with  tlic  whole,  or  any  port  thereof,  h 
much  in  hisoptiun  after  the  treaty,  as  it  wasbefiiR; 
the  declared  intent  of  the  article  being  only  la 
remove  the  restraint  of  the  company's  guaiankt 
forbiddine  such  resumption,  but  fumisliia);  oothiog, 
which  could  authorize  putting  that  resumption  inu 
the  bands  nnd  power  of  the  company,  to  be  a- 
forced  at  their  disccetiou.  And  with  regoix)  totb 
other  )>art  of  the  Sipoil  uinde  by  order  of  the  mi\ 
Hastings,  and  by  him,  tn  the  letter  ■iforcsoil, 
stated  to  be  made  equally  a^init  tbt-  will  of  tl|, 
nabob,  namely  tJiat,  which  was  cumniitt^  oalbtf! 
personal  and  moveable  property  of  tJie  feoalf 
parents  of  the  nabob,  nothing  whaUoarer  in  nbti 
tion  to  the  Mme  is  gtipulatcd  la  the  said  '  ' 

Ucaty. 

XXII. 

Ttiai  tlic  said  Hastings,  in  awerttng  that 
bound  to  the  acta  aforesaid  by  publick  dut 
even  by  national  faitli,  io  the  verv    inst 
which   that  national    faith   was   bv   him 
violated :  and  in  justifying  himself  by  at 
that  he  was  bound  to  the  compUte  eiecutJott  1 
resnonsibility  to  the  company,  which  lie  tmn 
alely  served ;  and  by  atcvrting,  tltat  these 
and  rapacious  proceedings,  subjcctinf;  nil 
concerned   in   tlieni   lo  obloquy,   would 
means   of  iirengtlienin^   the  connexion   ofi 
nabob  wilJi  tlic  Briliih  united  company 
cliuols  trading  to  tlic  East  Indies:  did  dis 
aulliority,   under  which  he   immediately 
And   that   the   said    Hosting^,   in  jual 
oUigatioiiR  lo  the  :taid  nets  by  n  respoi 
the  kini/,  namely,  to  the  kiuj;  of  Great  Uritani| 
endeavour  to  throw  upon  His  Maje«iy.  his 
sovereign,  (whose  name  and    citaracter 
boiniil  to  respect,  and  to  prt.-acTTe  iti   csto 
with  dl  persons,  and  particularly  witli 
reign  princes,  the  allies  of  his  govcmmeot,' 
disjTrncc  and  odium  of  the  afomnid  acts,  a 
a  surcrcign  prince  was  by  him,  the  laid  Hi 
made  on  mstrument  of  perfidy,  wrong,  and  oal 
to  two  molliers  aod  wives  ofeover eign  princM ; 
in  which  he  did  exhibit  lo  all  Asia  (a 
remarkable  for  the  utinoat  devotion  lo 
authority)  tlie  spectacle  of  a  christian  govt 
representing  a  christian  soverci^.  coninrIlii__ 
mn  to  Ix-cumv  the  inslrunient  of  such  violetioci 
extortion  ugninsl  his  own  mother. 

That  tht'  said  Warren   Hastings,   by 
inessa';cfi  and    iniiincliL>n«,  and   ui>dcr  mens 
"  a  dreadful  responsibililv."  did  urge  the 
to  a  completion  of  this  fiarbarous  act ;  and  • 
knowing,  that   such  an  act   would   prubabi] 
resisted,  did  order  him  ilie  said  resident  to  ' 
British  troops  under  his  diieeiion  for  that 
and  did  olfer  the  assistance  of  further  force*,  i 
the  lUMcuUon  in  the  fnllowing  ^M-rcmptory  In' 
"  you   yourself  must  be  personally      urh  t* 
"  pTttxnt :  yon  must  not  allow  any 
"  negociation  or  fotbcamnce;  but  must 
"  both  services,  until  llie  begums  (prioc 
"  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  nabob." 
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XXIII. 

Thai  in  conformity  to  the  iniil  p©. 
remptiiry  orders  a  uatty  of  Hritisli 
a  troofM,  with  die  iiatnib  jn  the  oMeiidLililr. 
Briliui  mideut  in  Ihe  real,  cnniinuitd, 
iwn  towftnb  tti«  citv  of  Kyzabai),  ia  the 
r  vbid)  city  llie  moilier  and  gmiKlinotlicr 
labob  had  their  rfaidt-iK-c :  ati<l  «(ler  vx- 

Sro  day*  in  Degociauon,.(L)>*!  particnlura 
»  not  appear,)  the  n-sidrtit  not  receiving 
faction  III!:  lookrd  for,  the  (own  was  firet 
,  and  afterwards  tli«  castle:  and  little  or 
lance  being  made,  and  no  blood  bein^ 
either  side,  Ote  British  troops  occupied  a.11 
r  CDclosurc  of  the  palactr  of  one  of  tlu^ 
m,  and  blacked  up  tlie  other. 

XXIV. 

Itumtlt,  Uid  forcibk*  ocpupa- 
jWld  the  further  extremities 
d  to  apprcliend,  did  not  prcvnil  on  the 
parents  of  tlie  nabob  to  consent  to  nny 
oo,  until  the  resident  »nt  in  iinio  th^m  a 
letter  from  ihc  said  Warren  Haatitigj, 
(no  copy  of  which  appears,)  declaring 
no  lonsier  bound  by  the  guarantee,  .ind 
ug  such  otJier  matter  a»  ten(l«d  to  rvmovc 
'  Aop«a,  which  »e«ta«d  to  be  centred  in 

XXV. 

I  chief  officers  of  titeir  houseliold,  wlio 
lir  trrasiireM  and  confidential  agenw,  the 
I  Jflwar  All  Kh&n  and  Behar  Ali  Khsin, 
of  ffre«t  eminence,  nmlt,  and  diittinction, 
I  been  in  high  tnirt  wid  favour  with  ilie 
lob.  were  ignominiously  jwit  into  (runfine- 
ider  an  inferiour  ol!icor,  in  onlcr  to  extort 
Kcfy  of  tfaelreosiiTceand  cficets  eomitutted 
care  and  lidelity.  And  the  said  Mictdleion 
a  aTlrr.    thu   is  to  say,  on  the   I'^tli   of 

^1782,  deliver  them  over  fir  lln.-  same 
nio  the  custody  of  Captain  Nfnl  .Stuart, 
idiog  the  8th  regiment,  by  hi»  order  (jivon 
itlowin;  words :  "  lo  be  kept  in  f^lose  and 
)  confinement,  admittine  of  no  inLercaiinu: 
hem,  excepting  by  their  four  menial  ler- 
.  win  are  authorised  lo  attend  lliem  rinlil 
^orders.  Vou  will  allow  them  ta  have 
»ry  and  convenience,  whicb  may  be 
M  with  8  strict  guard  over  them." 

XXVI. 

luenre  of  these  severities  upon 
__      lliOM  whon)  she  most    repai^doil 
..the  mollierof  the  said  nn bob  did  at 
ent  lo  tbcdclivcriiiKupof  he;  tieannre^. 
stae  were  paid  to  the  n=sidi>nt.  In  the 
_T  file  bond  given  bv  tlie  nabob  in  ibe 
(lor  faii  balance  of  (he  year  1779-80,  and 


the  said  treasure  "  was  taken  from  tbc  moct  wcrct 
*'  receue*  in  the  houses  of  (lie  two  euDUcbi." 

XXVII. 

Th.1t  the  nabob  continuing  still  under  llic  pres< 
RUre  of  a  fiirtlipr  pretended  debt  to  the  company 
for  his  bulaiiev  of  tlit  year  I780-«1.  Uie  residetil, 
nut  isutisfird  with  (he  aeiiure  of  i\k  •.■■liiteH  and 
treasures  of  liis  iMrentx  afoieeaid,  although  he  the 
said  resident  did  coiifp^ii.  that  the  princesa  mother 
"  had  declared,  wilh  ajipartnt  truth,  tlint  she  had 
"  delivered  lip  the  whole  of  the  properljf  in  ktrr 
"  hands,  excep(inQ;  ^oodt,  which  fruin  the  expe* 
"  rienec,  whieli  Ik-  the  resident  had,  of  the  nMtU 
"  produce  of  tlie  aalex  of  a  former  payment  made 
"  by  her  in  thai  mode,  he  did  refuse,  and  thai  in 
''  his  opinion  it  certainly  would  have  amounted  to 
"  little  or  nothing;"  did  proceed  (o extort  another 
freat  »um  of  money,  that  is  to  wiy,  the  sum  of 
£l'20,l)0fl  Stettin^,  on  account  of  the  liul  pre- 
tended biilance  aforesaid.  In  ortler  iber^fforc  to 
compel  the  said  minitters  and  (rcasiireni  either  to 
distress  tlieir  prineipals  by  citorting  whatever  vdIii- 
able  substance  mi(;ht.  by  any  possibility,  remain 
concealed,  or  to  furnish  the  said  sum  from  their 
own  estatuii,  oi  Irom  t}ieir  credit  with  ihcii  fricuds, 
he,  tlie  resident,  did  order  their  impriM>unieiil  to 
l>e  agi^nivatt^^l  with  circumstances  of  great  enielty, 
llii'ing  an  onkr  to  Lieutenant  Franei*  Ruttedge, 
dated  20th  January  1782,  tn  the  following  words : 


XXVIII. 


"  Sir. 


"  When  tliis  note  is  delivered  to  you  by  Hoolas 
"  Roy,  I  have  to  desire,  that  you  order  the  (wo 
■'  prtsonerS  to  be  pnt  in  irons,  Aefpinrf  thtm  from 
"  all  food,  4rc-  agr^cahie  to  my  instructiam  of 
"  yt4terday. 

(Signed)         "  Nath.  Middletan." 

XXIX. 

That  by  thewiid  unjust  and  riiroroTis  proceed  in  p 
tlic  said  cuniich»  were  compelled  to  ^wi  (heir  en- 
gagement for  the  payment  of  £.l"20,nOO  aterlinf; 
afuresnid,  to  be  completed  within  tlie  period  of 
one  month ;  but  after  they  had  entered  into  the 
said  compulsory  eiiBaccmcnt,  tlicy  were  still  kept 
in  close  imprison  men  t,  and  tlic  mother  and  entnd- 
motlicr  of  the  nabob  were  tliemselvCK  held  under 
a  slrict  puard;  although,  at  the  same  time,  the 
conliscatecl  estates  were  actually  in  the  compiiny'a 
[lOSKi'miun,  and  found  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
what  ihey  were  rated  at  in  the  freneral  list  of  ron- 
fiseatcd  estates ;  and  allliau^h  (he  i^irriWHnHT. 
assis(a[it  resident  Johnson  did  confris,  S'^'^fi^  ** 
"  that  tlie  object  of  di.otrussinii;  the 
"  Uliow  Begrum  was  merely  to  obt.iin  a  re/jrfy- 
"  money,  instead  of  a  diiutar^,  payment,  and 
"  that  tliis  ready-mooev  payment,  if  not  paid. was 
"  recoverable  in  the  course  ofa  Itrw  moiillis  Ufwn 
"  tlie  jaghircs  in  his  possession  ;  and  that  there- 
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"  fore  it  was  not  worth  proceeding  to  any  extre- 

"  mities  beyoDd  the  one  described,  (namely,  the 

LDckDoi*,     "  confiiiemenl  of  the  princesses,  and 

MdjuiyiTBt  >•  (f,g  imprisonment  and  fettering  of 

"  their  ministers,)  upon  so  respectable  a  family." 

XXX. 

That  after  the  surrender  of  the  treasure,  and  the 
passing  the  bonds  and  obligations  given  as  afore- 
said, the  resident  having  beien  strictly  ordered  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  not  to  make  any  settle- 
ment whatsoever  with  the  said  women  of  high 
rank,  the  nabob  was  induced  to  leave  the  city  of 
Fyzabad  without  taking  leave  of  Ins  mother,  or 
shewing  her  any  mark  of  duty  or  civility.  And 
on  the  same  day  the  resident  left  the  city  afore- 
said ;  and  after  nis  return  to  Lucknow,  in  order  to 
pacify  the  said  Hastings,  who  appeared  to  resent, 
that  the  nabob  was  not  ui^^ed  to  greater  degrees 
of  rigour  than  those  hitherto  used  towards  his 
mother,  he  the  said  resident  did,  in  his  letter  of 
the  6th  February,  give  him  an  assurance  in  the 
following  words: — "  1  shall,  as  you  direct,  use 
"  my  influence  to  dissuade  his  Excellency  from 
"  concluding  any  tettlement  until  I  have  your 
*'  further  commands." 

XXXI. 

That  the  payment  of  tlie  bond  last  eitorted 
from  the  eunuclis  was  soon  after  commenced,  and 
the  grandmother,  as  well  as  the  mother,  were  now 
compelled  to  deliver  what  they  declared  was  Ike 
extent  of  the  whole  of  both  their  possessions,  in- 
cluding down  to  their  table  utensils  ;  which,  as  the 
resident  admitted,  "  they  had  been,  and  were 
"  still  delivering,  and  that  no  proof  had  yet  been 
"  obtained  of  their  having  more." 

XXXII. 

That  bullion,  jewels,  and  goods,  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
were  actually  received  by  the  resident  for  the  use 
of  the  company,  before  the  23d  of  February  1782 ; 
and  there  remained  on  the  said  extorted  bond  no 
more  than  about  £25,000  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  eunuchs,  and  not  above  fifty  thousand 
according  to  that  made  by  the  resident. 

XXXIII. 

That  in  this  advanced  state  of  the  delivery  of 
the  extorted  treasure,  the  ministers  of  the  women 
aforesaid  ofthe  reigning  familydid  apply  to  Captain 
Leonard  Jaques,  under  whose  custody  they  were 
confined,  to  be  informed  of  the  deficiency,  with 
which  they  stood  charged,  that  they  might  en- 
deavour, with  the  assistance  oftlieir  friends,  to 
provide  for  the  same,  and  praying  that  they  might, 
through  his  mediation,  be  freed  from  the  haid- 
ships  they  sufTered  under  their  confinement;  to 
which  application  they  received  an  insolent  an- 


swer from  the  said  Richaid  Johnson,  dal 
bruary  27th  1782,  declaring,  that  part  o 
he  had  received  in  payment  was  in  iewc 
bullion ;  and  that  more  than  a  montn,  t] 
fixed  for  the  final  payment,  would  elapse  be 
could  dispose  of  the  same ;  insisting  upon  a 
money  payment,  and  assuring  them,  "  t) 
"  day  on  which  their  agreement  expired,  be 
"  be  iodiapenaabiy  obliged  to  recoramence 
"  ties  upon  them,  until  the  last  farthing  wa 
"  paid."  And  in  order  to  add  to  their  terrot 
hardships,  as  well  as  to  find  some  pretext  f 
further  cruel  and  inhuman  acts  intended, 
parently  groundless  and  injurious  charge  wi 
gested  to  the  imprisoned  ministers  aforesi 
the  following  wonu: — "  You  may  also  men' 
"  them,  that  I  hare  reason  to  suspect,  th 
"  commotions  raised  by  Bulbudder  have  no 
"  without  their  tuggettiont  omf  abetment,  • 
"  if  proved  upon  them,  in  addition  to  the  pr> 
"  breach  oftlieir  agreement,  will  make  tbei 
"  uion  very  deiperate." 

XXXIV. 

That  on  the  receipt  ofthe  said  letter,  that 
the  2d  March,  the  ministers  aforesaid  did 
that  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  cash  in  1 
the  jewels  and  other  effects  ;  but  that  if  the 
were  sold,  and  they  released  from  their  c« 
ment,  and  permitted  (as  they  have  before  re 
ed)  to  go  abroad  among  their  friends,  they 
soon  make  good  tlie  deficiency ;  and  they  did 
lutely  deny  "  that  they  had  any  hand  in  the 
"  motions  raised  by  Bulbudder,  or  any  ki 
"  correspondence  with  him  or  his  adherents. 

XXXV. 

That  the  prisoners  aforesaid  did  shortly 
that  b  to  say,  on  the  13th  March,  a  third  tii 
new  their  application  to  Nathaniel  Midd 
Esquire,  the  resident,  and  did  request,  thi 
Jewels  remaining  in  his  tlie  said  resident's  1 
towards  the  payment  of  the  balance  rema 
"  might  be  valued  by  four  or  five  eminent 
"  chants,  Mussulmen  and  HindAs,  upon  c 
and  that  if  any  balance  should  afterwards  a 
they  would  upon  their  release  get  their  fne 
advance  the  same :  and  they  did  again  rep 
the  hardship  of  their  imprisonment,  and  pr 
relief;  and  did  again  assert,  that  the  imput 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  said  Richard  Jo 
were  false  and  groundless;  "that  they  h 
"  kind  of  intercourse,  either  directly  or  indii 
"  with  the  authors  of  the  commotions  allud 
"  and  that  they  did  slake  their  lives  upc 
"  smallest  proof  thereof  being  brought." 

XXXVI. 

That,  instead  of  their  receiving  any  ansv 
any  of  the  aforesaid  reasonable  propositions, 
cerntng  either  the  account  stated,  or  the  t 
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l^vr  any  relvef  rmm  the  ignrd^IiipA 
the  r«iti>Ji-iii  Middtetoii  did,  on 
'  said  mnnih,  give  to  the  oflioer,  wlio 
licaUJ  in  fuvour  or  the  wit)  |)ri»0iicr9,  hn 
wtiirli  Itc  dfclarrd  liiniftelf  "  under  iho 
i^bU^  n«^«n(ily  uf  rcnirring  to  Mvcrities, 
rce  the  laiil  pnymt^nt ;  nnd  tlint  (lii:i  is 
re  to  desire  tnat  \qu  immi-diutciy  cuusc 
firpvt  in  irons,  niid  kri-p  t)iein  so  until 
|Uriv«  at  Fyz^lKid  to  Inkr  fiirtlivr  mea- 
tinnjr  be  nccPMary,"  Wliit-li  onler  being 
k  Fyiabad  tlic  day  after  it  whb  tpvcn,  Uie 
Acha  were  a  second  time  thrown  into 
mi  it  appears,  tliat  (probably  in  resent- 
^e  humane  representations  o(  the  said 
pques)  the  resident  did  refuse  to  pay  ftrr 
^  and  other  contintc^nt  rhareeanf  die  im- 
U  of  ihe  laid  iniDi&tcia  of  the  nabob's 

ia  at  the  tame  dme  very  liberal  con- 
inceK  were  made  to  other  office rit : 

lid  JaqucR  did  alrong'W  remonstmte 
same  as  follow*; — "^uii  linve  nlm 
fine  to  put  U>e  prttoner«  in  ironn — this  I 
ine:  )~et  as  I  have  no  business  to  piir- 
Mlers,  or  supply  them  nny  other  way,  it 
Mmmabte  that  you  titoiihl  order  me  (o  be 
Jwd,  '  And  why  should  J  add  aay  thing 
A  late  commander  at  this  plaec.  I  am 
|B,wi  Dear  as  many  tliouiands  montlily 
kRides,aa  my  iriHing  letter  for  hundreds. 
•r,  if  you  cannot  get  my  bill  paid,  be  so 
f  as  tn  return  il :  and  ^\e  me  an  op[>or- 
tf  declaring  to  the  world,  that  I  believe  1 
6r»t  olBwr  in  the  company's  service,  who 

rtn  his  property  by  an  iiidepi-itdcnt 

I  atmut  two  months  after  the  said  pnaon- 
niinued  in  irons  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
on  guard,  in  a  letter  of  the  18lh  May, 
»i  to  tlie  resident  as  fwllows. — "  The 
I,  Balier  and  Jewar  Ally  Khfin,  who 
be  very  ciclcly.  have  retpn^Mt'd  their 
"l  Im*  Uiken  off  for  a  few  davs,  that 
lit  take  mnlicinc,  and  walk  Bbout  the 
if  the  place  where  they  are  conRned. 
I  am  sure  they  in'//  be  eijuatlt/  us  if- 
itml  thrir  iron*,  a*  with  Ihem,  I  think 
ity  to  iiifbrni  ywi  of  this  reoucst :  [  de- 
know  your  pleasure  concerning  it."  To 
ihe  said  officer  did  receive  a  direct 
ed  2-Id  May  1769.  in  tlifi  followiii^; 
I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
ith  your  prouosal  of  ea^in^  the  pnson- 
'■fcw  days  of  tneir  follers.  Sliirh  as  my 
may  be  touched  by  their  »uffi.-ririjjs.  1 
ink  it  inexpt-dicnt  to  uflorti  them  any 
whilt  they  [lersisi  in  a  hroaeli  of  ihoir 
with  me ;  and  indr^  no  indulf;rnee 
wn  tlicm  without  (he  authority  of  tlu: 
I,  instend  of  consenting  to  moderate 
of  tbeir  situation,  would  be  most 
multiply  them,"     Endeavouring  to 


xxxvn. 


Join  the  nnlmb,  whom  lie  well  knew  to  be  re- 
luctant in  tfie  whole  proreedine,  as  a  party  in 
ihe  crueliiei,  by  which,  lliTuugh  tlie  uietlium  of  lier 
servant*,  it  wa«  intended  to  coerce  hi*  mother. 

XXXVIII. 

That  the  said  resident,  in  a  few  days  uflcr.  that 
i«  to  say,  nn  tlic  tst  June  1782.  in  u  kltcr  1o 
Major  (lilpin,  in  command  at  Fy/ah;id,  did  order 
the  aci'oiini.us  by  himseir stated,  to  be  mid  to  (lie 
);^tisc:>nc^s ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their 
proposal  concerning  the  valuation  of  the  ciTccts.  or 
their  denial  of  the  oflences  impnted  to  them,  to 
demand  a  positive  answer  relative  to  the  payment ; 
and,  "  upon  receiving  from  them  a  negative  or 
"  unaatisfactOTy  reply,  to  inform  them,  that,  all 
"  further negoeiation  being  at  an  end,  they  must' 
"  prepare  for  their  removal  to  Lueknow,  where 
"  ihey  would  be  called  upon  to  answer  not  only 
"  thejr  recent  breach  of  faitfi  and  solemn  engage- 
•*  menl,  but  alto  to  atone  for  other  heavy  offences ; 
"  the  punishment  of  which,  as  had  frc(|iicntly  been 
"  signiBcd  to  them,  it  was  in  their  power  to  have 
"  mitigated  by  a  proper  accgaitlsl  of  themselves 
"  in  this  transaction,"  Bv  which  inxinuatinns 
concerning  tho  prt-lcuded  oftcnccs  of  the  said  un- 
linppy  persons,  and  the  manner  by  which  tliey 
were  to  atone  for  tlie.  same,  and  by  their  never 
having  been  specifically  and  directly  made,  it  doth 
appear,  that  the  said  crimes  and  offcncn  were 
cliarged  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  monev.  and 
not  upon  principles,  or  for  tbe  ends,  of  justice. 

XXXIX. 

That  after  some  ineffectual  negoeiations  to  malce^ 
the  prisoners  pay  the  money,  which  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  Iw'en  in  their  jxtwcr  to  [»ay,  ihi-y 
were  again  threatened  by  the  resident,  in  a  letter 
to  Major  Oilpin,  dated  flth  .lune  1782,  in  ibc 
following  terms:—"  I  wish  you  to  cxpluin  once 
'*  more  to  the  prisoners  the  imprudence  and  folly 
"  of  tlieir  conduct  in  forcing  mo  to  a  measure, 
"  which  must  be  attended  with  consequences  so 
"  very  serious  to  ihcm  :  and  that,  when  once  they 
■'  arc  removed  to  Lucknow.  it  will  not  be  in  my 
"  power  to  shew  them  mercy,  or  to  stand  between 
"  them  and  the  vengeance  of  the  nabob.  Advim 
"  tliem  to  r^flert  sertnuslv  upon  the  unhappy  ailu- 
"  alioii.  in  whii-h  they  will  be  involved  in  one  case, 
"  and  the  relief  it  will  be  in  my  [wwer  to  procure 
"  ihem  in  the  other;  and  kt  them  make  their 
■'  option." 

XL. 

That  he,  the  said  resident,  did  also,  at  lh« 
same  time,  receive  a  letter  frnm  the  princess 
niotlit'r,  wliich  letter  does  not  a]t|H«ir,  but  to  which 
only  the  following  iniolent  return  was  made ;  that 
is  to  any,  "  the  letter  from  the  bhow  begum  is  no 
"  wnys  salislaclory,  and  !  cuiinot  tliink  of  re- 
"  turning  an  answer  to  it.  Indn-d  all  correspond- 
'*  ence   between   the  begtim   and   me   has  long 
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"  bfien  flopped ;  and  I  request  you  will  be  pleaaed 
"  to  inform  her,  that  I  by  no  meana  wish  to  re- 
"  mime  it,  or  to  mftiutBin  any  friendly  inlercouree 
"  «ilh  her,  untif  the  has  made  g^ood  my  claim 
"  iip'jn  her  for  tlie  balance  due." 

XLI. 

Tfiat  in  conwquent^  of  these  threats,  and  to 
^Kve.nt  a  separation  of  the  ministers  from  their 
fflistrcssni.  icverKl  plans  for  the  payment  of  tlie 
tmi»tiiu}  wen  offered  both  by  the  mother  of  the 
tiH\iti\t,  and  the  prisoners,  to  which  no  other  ob- 
jwli/ifi  Rpp<;ars  to  have  been  made,  than  the  length 
r»f  itinc  rwiiiired  by  the  parties  to  discharge  the 
comparatively  small  remainder  of  the 
CKfV  M*  extorted  bond  ;  the  officer  on  com- 
/«MM  IT«.  mand  declaring,  that,  conformably  to 
kk  instructions,  be  could  not  receive  the  same. 

XLI  I. 

That  the  prisoners  were  actually  removed  from 
the  city  of  their  residence  to  the  city  of  Lucknow, 
wliere  they  arrived  on  the  24th  of  June  1782,  and 
were,  on  Oie  next  day,  threatened  with  'severities, 
"  to  make  them  discover  where  the  balance  might 
"  be  procurable."  And  on  the  28th,  it  should 
teem,  that  the  severities,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, were  inflicted,  at  least  upon  one  of  them; 
tiir  the  assistant  resident,  Johnson,  dkl,  on  that 
(lny,  write  to  CapUin  Waugh,  the  officer  com- 
muinUiifs  the  guard,  the  letter  following,  full  of 
4imtm:tt  Ui  the  lionour,  justice,  and  humaDity  of 
Mwi  ftrttisli  nation, 

XLIII. 

"  Hlr. 

"  'Hw  (iHlKtb  having  determined  to  inflict  cor- 
"  ftMHl  itUfiiilimejil  vpon  the  pritoners  under  your 
"  K»Mf'l,  llili  is  bi  ritfsire,  that  his  officers,  when 
"  Ih-i  kliHJl  com*!,  may  have  free  access  to  the 
"  fitiiiiU't*,  Rti'l  /'"  jmrmitted  to  do  with  them  at 
"  flii-ii  »hiiil  Mtin  jtfitfier,  only  taking  care,  that 
"  Mx-gr  IfiMVo  tht'in  ulwuys  under  your  charge." 

xuv. 

^  'riiHl  the  said  Richard  Johnson  did, 

iliitf  yX'*'  fiKllior  H>  terrify  the  prisoners,  and  to 
/.Ft/  tiifl  (,»(/,(!  by  hI!  ways  tne  remainder  of 
i^if.  .Tf/I  iiu)un\,  n\t\»Ptm\ve,  and  rapacious  demand, 
ttitt-it*-h  til  fHiriovn  llinm  out  of  the  nabob's 
/i'ffhinitiu*  hihi  thti  I'umlfl  of  Churnagur,  in  order 
ft.f  i-iht  ill  wjMiMlw  them  from  their  principals, 
/ffi'i  'UfttHh  IrtHh  lit  (li«ir  rwriprocal  protection  and 
Murium,  Hiiil  did  order  a  further  guard 
,"//(,'"*"  In  Un  t'lil  m  llic  palace  of  the  grand- 
'"  ''*'  mulifl  lit  tli»t  nabob,  an  ally  of  the 
I  iuiitii»t ,  HUi\  Ut  |((Pmiil  the  entrance  of  the 
fifii'innmi  III  \m,  (wliirli  order  relative  to  the 
fffcif/l  iiii\i  WHS  Kifi'iilMl,)  and  did  use  sundry 
nil  -inliif  Hiiil  KrsiilMjiB  riH-mices  both  with  regard 
ill  h'lm-U  miii  Iff  im  f'rt»ti'l]ml  ministers. 


XLV. 


That  a  proposal  was  soon  after 
made  by  the  said  princess  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  praying,  that  their 
ministers  aforesaid  should  be  returned 
to  Fyzabad,  and  offering  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  on  that  condition ;  a 
they  would  remove  from  one  of  tht 
whilst  the  English  were  to  be  permitte 
the  other.  But  the  assistant  resider 
did,  instead  of  a  compliance  with  tbi 
these  propositions,  send  the  followii 
dated  23d  July  1782,  to  the  officer  c< 
the  guard  on  the  ministers  aforesaid  :  ' 
"  lent  demands  having  been  made  for 
"  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  necessary,  that 
"  sible  precaution  be  taken  for  their  sec 
"  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  be  vei 
"  guarding  them ;  and  1  herewith  sei 
"  pair  of  fetters  to  be  added  to  thost 
"  the  prisoner*."  And  in  answer  to 
proposition,  the  said  resident  did  re 
following  terms:  "  the  proposal  of 
"  one  palace,  that  it  may  be  searched 
"  evacuating  the  next,  upon  the  same  [ 
"  apparendy  fair ;  but  it  is  well  known, 
"  place,  that  such  bricked-up.orotherH 
."  treasure  is  not  to  be  hit  upon  in  a  d 
"  a  guide.  I  have  therefore  informed 
"  of  tliis  proposal,  and  if  the  matter  i: 
"  duced  to  a  search,  he  will  go  himsel 
"  people  as  he  may  possess  for  inforr 
"  gether  with  the  prisoners ;  and  when 
"  sion  of  the  ground,  by  punithing  the 
"  or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may 
"  effectual  to  forward  a  successful  st 
"  the  spot,  he  will  avail  himself  of  th 
"  made  by  the  bhow  begum." 

XLVI. 

That,  probably  from  the  nabob's  k 
avowed  reluctance  to  lend  himself  to  th 
tion  of  the  oppressive  and  iniquitous  pro 
the  representative  of  the  British  gover 
scandalous  plan  aforesaid  was  not  c; 
execution:  and  all  the  rigours  practise 
chief  ministers  of  the  ladies  aforesaid  a 
being  found  ineffectual,  and  ttie  princ 
having  declared  herself  ready  to  aelivt 
thing  valuable  in  her  possession,  which 
Khan,  one  of  her  confidential  ministen 
only  could  come  at,  the  said  change  of 
agreed  to  ; — but  not  until  the  nabob's 
mother  aforesaid  had  engaged  to  pay  i 
for  the  said  change  of  prison  a  sum  of  - 
ten  thousand  pounds,  (one  half  of 
which  was  paid  on  the  return  of  the  eun 
that  "she  would  ransack  the  Zenana 
"  apartments)  for  kincobs,  muslins,  cl 
"  &c.  &c.  and  that  she  would  even  a 
'*  duction  from  the  annual  allowance  w 
"  for  her  subsistence  in  lieu  of  her  jagb 
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Nmbt  GUptM*!  '^'*'  **'"'  "'''^'  **■*  •*'**"*  <''^  ^" 
^B  Vm^  aforesaid  ministera  to  the  place  oftbcir 
^^  imphwDment  at  Fyzabad,  bonda  for 

tb>  fiv«  tlwosuHl  ponods  aloKsaid,  and  guwla, 
MbmstKl,  ftccording;  to  tli«  vxluattou  of  a  mcr- 
c^ot  appointed  to  value  the  same,  at  ilie  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  eten  allowing  ihem  to  sell 
greftUy  under  their  raluo,  were  delivered  to  llie 
ling  officer  at  Fjrzabad  :  and  tlie  kiiiiI 
JiB|:  officet  did  pnxnise  to  the  Ix^guin  to 
Ttni  Lucknow  with  gtirh  pn^totali  as  lii*  hojM'd 
WDtild  t«r(ir«th«  tmall  ^/nnc^offifbecn  thousand 
pounds  rematDiog  of  tin-  unjust  rxactioDarurcs<(id. 
OM  tlie  said  reudcot  Middleton  did.  in  his  letter 
•f  tfce  1 7tb  of  the  said  moDtli,  positively  refuse  to 
I  Hmm  to  uty  terma  before  the  final  di»chare:e  of  tlie 
«kole  of  toe  demand:  and  did  po&itively  forbid 
I  tte  commaodiDg  otiicer  to  come  to  Lucknow  to 
the  propcaal  aforesaid,  in  the  (erm)  follow- 
iafg '.  "  as  it  ts  Dot  pOMlhte  to  listen  to  any  icrm» 
i^Aoa  the  be^ms  before  tbe  linal  disclinrge  of 
M  their  conditional  agreement  for  fi(ty-&vi;  lucks, 
fwu  comiiijc  here  upon  such  cm  a^^cncy  can  only 
'  M  (on  of  tint  in  completing  t)*c  rccun-ry  of  the 
[^  balattce  of  (i..65.0n0,  for  which  vour  regiment 
•enl  to  Fyzabad,  1  must  therefore  desire 
will  leave  NO  efforts,  ;itntle  or  harsh,  unat- 
Ipfcd  to  complete  tliis,  before  you  move  Ixom 
'JPjsuimI;  and  I  am  very  anxious,  that  this 
Id  be  at  soon  as  poHiblu,  as  I  icanf  io  em- 
fovr  Tegimnt  upon  other  emergent  ter- 
'  luftrinff  by  rvery  delatf." 

XLvni. 

'  IW  the  gooda  albiesaid  were,  sent  to  Lucknow. 
1  diapoaed  of  in  a  tnanner  unknown  :  und  the 
'land  opprcs«i*«  mcMUtcs aforesaid  bcineetilL 
sued,  the  begura  did,  about  the  middle  nf 
,  o^a^  October  1782,  cause  to  be  representi'il 
''^  to  tlie  said  Middleton  aa  fullowi: 
"  that  her  situation  wu  truly  pitiable; 
estate  ■cquealcred :  hei  treatury  ran* 
eked :  hpT  cojalis  priaoDers ;  and  her  ser- 
deserting  dailv  frotn  want  of  subsiitcncc. 
•he  had  soliciled  tlic  loan  of  money,  to 
'the  demands  of  the  company,  from  (.-very 
'■non,  that  she  ima^ned  would  or  eoiild  fLKsitt 
'  krr  with  any ;  but  that  the  opulent  would  not 
"fatrn  to  her  adversity. — She  hud  hoped,  that  the 
[P  wardnbe  sect  to  LuVknow  might  have  sold  Tor 
"  at  !••*(  one  half  of  llic  company's  demands  on 
r;  b«t  even  jewellery  and  goods,  slic  find* 
■oful  experience,  lose  tficir  value  tlitf 
'  aootent  it  ia  known  ihe\  come  from  her.  That 
"  <fc*  lud  now  Bolicile<l  'the  loan  of  cosh  from 
"JUmu  AUy  CawD,  and  if  abe  failed  in  thnt  ap- 
*  plicstioi).  MID  bad  no  booea  of  ever  borrow  Jri^  a 
"  MB  equal  to  tJie demand." — An  h»p<>  not  likely 
k  b*  Rallied,  at  the  taid  Alma*  Ah  wa.i  then 
tapced  fcr  a  sam  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the 


company**  utte  on  the  security  of  their  confiscated 
landi,  the  restoration  of  which  could  form  the 
only  apparent  security  for  a  loan. 

XLIX. 

That  this  remoniitrancG  produced  no  effect  os 
the  mind  of  tlic  afor^aid  resident  ;  who  being 
aboTit  this  time  rcmoveil  from  his  rcjiidency  did,  in 
n  letter  tu  his  sueeeuwur  Mr.  Briitow,  dated  23d 
October  1 7t)2 ,  in  cfi'cet  recommend  a  perseverance 
in  the  cruel  and  oppressive  restraints  aforesaid,  as 
a  certain  means  of  recovering;  the  remainder  of 
the  extorted  bond ;  tin'l  iliat  i)>c  lands.,  wiih  which 
the  princesses  aforesaid  had  been  endowed,  should 
not  be  restored  to  them. 


That  tlie  said  Warren  Hastiogtiru  duly  ap. 
prized  of  all  the  nmierial  eircumitaiicea  in  the 
unjust  proceedings  aforesaid;  but  did  nothing  to 
■lop  tlie  course  tliey  weie  in,  or  to  prevent,  relieve, 
or  mitigate,  the  sufferinf^  of  the  parlies  affected 
by  them  :  on  tlie  contrary,  he  did,  m  Ins  letter  of 
the  S'dth  of  January  l7S'i  to  the  resident  Middle- 
ton,  declare,  that  the  nabob  having  consented  to 
the  "  resumption  of  the  jaghiiea  held  by  the  be* 
"  gum*,  and  to  the  confitcation  ofUieir  Ireasurea, 
"  and  thereby  involved  my  own  name,  and  the 
"  credit  of  the  company,  in  a  participation  of  both 
"  measures,  1  have  a  right  to  m/uire  and  insist 
"  on  the  complete  tiecvlton  of  them  ;  and  I  look 
"  to  you  for  their  execution,  declaring,  that  I 
'•  shall  hold  you  accounubic  for  it."  And  it  an- 
pears,  that  he  did  write  to  the  nabob  a  letter  in 
tlte  same  peremptory  caantier ;  but  the  said  letter 
has  been  suppceaoea. 

LI. 

That  lie  the  said  Ha&tin^B  further  did  manifest 
tJie  ronccrn  he  took  in,  and  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to,  tlie  proceedings  aforesaid,  by 
confurring  honours  and  disttoclions  upon  llie  mi- 
nisters of  the  nabob,  whom  he,  the  niiboh.  did 
consider  as  having  in  ilie  said  proceedings  dis- 
obeyed him  and  bctr.'kyed  him,  and  as  instruments 
in  the  dishonour  of  his  family,  and  the  usur|niliun 
of  his  authority. — That  (he  said  niinisters  did 
make  addresses  to  the  said  Hastings  for  that  pur- 
pose (which  addresses  the  said  HnsUng«  iialh  sup- 
pressed);  and  the  resident  Middleton  did,  wiiU 
his  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  February  17K'2.  transmit 
the  same  :  and  did,  in  t)ic  said  Utter,  aemiainl  the 
said  Haatiogt,  "  tliat  the  ministers  of  tlie  nabob  fl 
"  had  incurred  much  odium  on  account  of  llieir  fl 
"  participation  in  bis  measures,  and  that  ihey 
"  were  not  only  considered  by  the  parly  of  the 
"  dispossessed  jaehircdars,  and  the  motlier  and  H 
"  uncle  of  the  nabob,  but  %  the  naliob  himttlf,  V 
"  as  the  dependants  of  the  English  ifovernmtitl, 
"  which  ihetf  certainly  are,  and  it  u  hi/  its  (/«• 
"  dared  and  most  ohviaaa  support  alont 


le,  tliat     ■ 
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"  rlii'v  can  iiiiiiiitiiiii  (lip  autliority  and  influence, 
"  wliii'li  i*  iiid i'i|>t'ii!'at>Iy  Hfi"0»siiry."  And  the 
•1.111I  Mulilli'lun  did  thoirfore  n-commend,  "  ihat 
■■  ihi'v  sliiniM  1h-  lioni'iin-d  with  some  testimony 
■'  III'  liK  [i\w  i.ikI  1  la»tiii)p>'s)  aiiprubation  and  fa- 
"  voiii."  \tid  iiotticMttid  WnrrenHastingsdidsend 
irll'iiitH,  ur  tt'lu-t  of  lioiKuir,  (Uie  moat  publick  and 
di«iiiittiii<k)ii-il  iiiixlt'  of  iicknowlcdt^int;  merit  known 
lit  ludi<t,>  lo  till'  Miiid  Hiiiiialprs  in  testimony  of  liig 
)i]>|»olMtu>it  k>l'  ilu'ir  latu  M^rvioes. 

Ml. 

'I'li.it   till-  Muid  llu!itiii|;s  did  not  only  give  the 

iih-K'i.iitl  |itilili('k  i-im)iirii|;i>iiH-iit  to  the  ministers 
III  ilii'  ii-dii'li  III  lii'liiiy  iiiid  inmill  their  master  and 
In*  liiiiiilv  III  ■)>*'  iDiiii'icr  utiiriiiiiid,  but  when  the 
Miiiil  iLiliiili  iliil  Hiiti'  Ni-vrrid  li-llcrN  (i>  him  the  said 

ll'iitiiiuK,  r«|iiv>iitvr  of  hiii  (liNliki!  of  being  used 

iia  nil  iii>lMi Ill  in  tJH'  iliithiiiKitiruliie  arts  ufora- 

villi,  uiiil  M-I'iiaiii|>  lo  l>i>  fiirlliiT  (-iini'rnicd  therein, 
III'  till'  •■ml  Wiiiii-ii  MiiMliiiKii  ilid  not  only  suppress 
>ii>il  linlii  lliK  Miiiil  IrlliTN  from  lliii  virw  of  tlie  court 
III  diii'i  hit*,  lull  III  liiit  ini«lnirti<iiiH  to  the  resident 
III loliiw  dill  iiliiiliiili'  liii'iii  to  llyiior  DcfT  Kliiin, 
oiiiiuli'i  III  I'll'  iKilirili,  (whom  in  other  reH|HH;ts  lie 
ihil  lii'loii'.  iioil  i-vi<r  miuT,  Riii>|)iirl  npiinat  his 
iiiimIih,)  mill  iIkI  •■«))M'ii«  hiinsril  with  (Treat  scorn 
■nil!  n>iilrui|il  ol  lli«  mhuI  iinlioli,  mill  with  muelt 
riuiii'iiiv  iHi'iuial   llm  Kitid   iiitniMliT ;  iillirniin<r,  in 

1 1    .lOil   iii«oli<ot  liTiiiN,  lliiil  li<>  hiid,  "  by  an 

'  iihiiai.  Ill  III*  liiltiii'iiri'  iivi-t-  lli(>  nnliob,  he.  the 
-'  oiiliiili  KliiiM'll,  lii'iiiH  ("*  hr  rvir  must  he  in 
"  iAi.  Aiiiii/*  0/  »i'iHi-  ftrmnn)  11  mrrf  ripker  in  his 

•  I  ih-    •iik/  iiniiitht'»)  hiinil,  iliirrtt  to  make  him 
"  iihi.  huliiili)  iiMifiHci)  vt'iy  nnhrritming  tone  of 

'    iiloutl,  ii  |ii Ii,  lool  ii-M-iilim-iii,  ill  utiposition 

■    ii,  ,1, i  I,,, •mini  infill  hfi  Ml-',  mil!  even  to 

,„(.  ,t />!/  ,1/1    iiii/liiiiiti/ :"  till!  miid  Hasl- 

iii,..i    III    llii    oialiiKlii I'liiriiitili,  imriiciilarizing 

llii  II '•iiiii|iMi<ti  ol   ll<<>  |<ii^hiii-H,  iiiid  the  confiHca- 

I, I  llio  III  <i,>itM'4.  Iliiil  hud  Ih'I'Ii  mo  loni;  siiffer- 

1.1  1,1  ti-iii>ilti  III    lhi>  I I»  t'f  I"""  (••'«  nabob's) 

iii.,iliii  Mill  Ibi'  li-lliii«  tif  llm  iiiilioh,  which  in 
il„    ..ii.l  iii-hiKlioiii  hn  ii'l'iUH  1 -ontainingan 

.,,,..,.1111111  I.I  llii'  lui'ii" •  n'l iiM'iiil<'d  by  him, 

„„.|  „l.i,  I.  Ill-  .H-iil«  wii»  vy'l  '"  "  '""7  "n- 

I J    i„ii|.   Ill    ifluinl,  ir[iroiirh,  and  resent- 

„i..,i    I..   III.'  -Mil  lliKllitB*  hiilh  eriiiiinally  with- 

li.  11    iMtii  till-  H'ltiiv.  ronliiiry  I"  Ihcir  orders, 

, .I'll'  III' iloh  I  .mil  iW  iiiiiii'.wt  lli>'"»»i'l  letters 

,,  ,„|  (,,  .,!.,, H  III  wliiil  itumiH-r  the  miid  nabob 

,|„|  f    III.'   11..I1.  ml tti'ii'il  to  hin  mother,  and 

i(,.    ,„  |„ ,  I.I.I,  Ii  Itii'  iiiiil   niuiiitrm.  iiotwith- 

,  ,„  i„.„  il„  11    i Ill  ili'|ii<uili'in- ill'-  Knclish 

, Ill    .li.l  nfii—   ll " f  the  part, 

,  I (,.  „    .,.,...  I. !•  ' I"H'"I  '"  '"■'  '"  ""^ 

.....Ii.lm.i- AiidinfiirtlH'r  iiiHlnir- 

,.  „    ,,| I,.    ..,1.1  i"-'«»  ii-*"lt'"'. '"''I"' 'l'''^'''™ 

,    i,,,,.u,,i    till,  ml  ii.'U  iilorewiid.  an  well 

I  |..lliti|-  ihr  luilMib  HHlx'se 

,  ,1,,,, » I  lit-  |iiiii'iit.  from  whirh 
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1,1  1  ,.      I i.i.'.ll  •.'  U'lvuverw.  in  the 

„    „l.         ili,.-,...-i wi.ii-h  have  been 


"  encreased  towards  the  begums,  were  most  juttW 
"  merited  by  the  advantage,  which  they  tcx)k  ol'ilw 
"  troubles  in  which  I  was  personally  involved  lut 
"  year,  to  create  a  rebellion  in  the  nabob's  go- 
"  vernment,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  which  tliey 
"  thought  was  impending  on  ours."     "  K  it  is  tw 
"  nabob's  desire  to  forget  and  to  forgive  their  put 
"  offences,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  allowing 
"  them,  in  pension,  the  nominal  amount  of  their 
"  jaghires ;  but  if  he  shall  ever  offer  to  restore 
*'  their  jaghires  to  them,  or  to  give  them  aoy 
"  property  in  land,  after  the  warning  which  tber 
"  nave  given  him  by  the  dangerous  abuse  whici 
"  they  formerly  made  of  his  indulgence,  you  mmt 
"  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  against  it; 
"  you  muMt  not  permit  tuck  an  event  to  takepiaee, 
"  until  this  government  shall  have  received  ioGir- 
"  mation  of  it,  and  shall  have  had  time  to  interpoK 
'*  its  influence  for  the  prevention  of  it. "     Ana  tbe 
said  Warren   Hastings,  who  did,  in  the  nunixi 
aforesaid,  positively  refuse  to  admit  the  nabob  to 
restore  to  his  mother  and  grandmother  any  part  of 
their  landed  estates  for  their  maintenance,  did  wdt 
know,  that  tlie  revenues  of  the  said  nabob  were  U 
that  time  so  far  applied  to  the  demands  at  At 
companv,  (by  him  tne  said  Warren  Hastings  4- 
gravetea  beyond  the  whole  of  what  they  did  pro- 
duce,) or  were  otherwise  so  far  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  several  of  the  servants  of  the  compaitf, 
and  others,  the  dependants  of  him  tfae  said  Hstf- 
ings,  that  none  of  the   pensions  or  allowano^ 
assigned   by  the  said  nabob  in  lieu  of  the  i^ 
estates  confiscated,  were  paid,  or  were  likely  to  bs 
dischai^d,  with  that  punctuality,  which  was  neco- 
sary  even  to  the  scanty  subsistence  of  the  penoni, 
to  which  they  were  in  name  and  appearance  sp-  , 
plied.     For,  U 

LIU. 

That,  so  early  as  the  6th  March  1782,  Captsa  ' 
Leonard  Jaques,  who  commanded  tfae  forces  n 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  distressing  tbe  seveial 
women  in  the  palaces  at  Fyzabad,  did  complaiiilB 
the  resident,  Richard  Johnson,  in  the  followiif 
words :  '*  the  women  belonging  to  the  kliord  no- 
"  hul  (or  lesser  palace)  complain  of  their  beiu  ■ 
"  want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  are  at  li* 
"  driven  to  that  dcMperation,  tliat  they  at  night  p*    ■" 
"  on  the  top  of  the  zenanah,make  a  great  disturln 
"  ance,  ana  last  night  not  only  alarmed  the  ces- 
"  ttnels  posted  in  the  garden,  but  threw  dirt  si  ^_^ 
"  them  ;  they  threaten  lo  throw  themselves  fhun 
"  the  walls  of  the  zenanah,  and  also  to  break  oat   ,' 
"  of  it.     Humanity  obliges  me  to  acquaint  yon  of 
"  this  matter,  and  to  request  to  know  if  you  have    '" 
"  any  directions  to  give  me  concerning  it.     I  alia 
"  be^  leave  to  acquaint  you  I  sent  for  Letafit  Ali 
"  Khan,  the  cojah,  who  has  the  chai^  of  tbem, 
"  and  who  informs  me  it  is  well  grounded,  thil 
"  tliey  hare  sold  every  thing  they  had,  even  totkt 
"  clothes  from  their  backs, andnote  have nowutM 
"  o/'  subsisting," 
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LIV. 


I  the  distrestes  of  tlii>  said  wflmen  grew  so 
w^nt  on  tiw  night  o(  the  taid  <ilU  i>(  Matcli,  tlit: 
day  wlicn  the  If^tier  nViove  reritui)  wha  wrilLen,  tlmt 
Caplain  Leonard  J:!^)!!^  aforetiaii)  did  think  it 
necematy  to  wrii(>  a^^in,  on  |li>^  dny  follnwiiit;,  to 
Ibe  Bfitnh  rtsiiJciit,  in  ihc  following  ward*:  "  I 
"  htg  leare  to  ntldres*  yon  ngiiin  runn-niin;;  ihc 

*  women  in  the  khord  mohul  [lUv  \i»iei  \>n\Arf}. 
"  Their  behaviniir  Initl  riiirht  wiiit  ta  furiouit,  t)i»t 
"  tfaere  Mcincd  die  grfu(ctt  probubihty  of  tbcir 
**  procet^linc  to  th<r  uticitnosi  cxtremiEiiM,  and  that 
^  ihev  woiitJ  either  throw  ih^mselws  from  the 
"  walh,  or  force  opm  the  doort  of  the  sntmtah. 
**  1  liavc  tnndccvcnr  enquiry  conc«(ning  the  caii>v 
•*  fif  their  cornpluinta.  and  find  from  Lattnflt  Ally 

■|Sli&ti,   ibtl  tlivy  are  in  a  starving   coruiillon, 

^^bvtii^  told  all  thfiir  clothes  and  necemartti, 

^■mJ  rtotp  have  not  tvhcrt  withal  to  tupport  art- 

**  Imre  ;  and  as  my  instructiona  an  quite  silen) 

on  this  head,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  lo 

■  prorcied  in  easo  they  -wpre  lo  force  the  door*  of 

the   icnanah,   as    1    &U9[)ect   it    will    \  -  pen, 

"  dbnuld  no  subsistence  be  wry  qui-'.  iSr  -^  tu 

» Ibem."  ** 

LV. 

That  in  con»et|uen(«  of  llieae  reprpsen  tations  it 
•mean,  that  the  said  resident,  Richard  Johnson, 
im  (iromiu,  that  an  apptication  should  be  made 
10  CTTUm  of  the  servonu  of  the  nabob  vizier  to 
poride  for  their  sabu»tejice. 

Lvr. 

■I  Captnin  Jaqii«<i  b«in^  »)iet-ed  fmin  the 

'Of  irapfiMining  the  women  of  Suja  ul  Dowla, 

lal*  tovcrcifri  of  Oude.  and  ally  of  tli«  com- 

ly,  who  dwelt  in  the  s.Vid  lesser  pidaoe,  and  Ma- 

irGilfiin  being  appointed  to  Bucc«?d,  lin-  same 

klirioiis  d<-Ri|*n  of  fleBii-oying  the  sai<l  women,  or 

«uno  tcamlaloiia  netflevt  of  their  presL-rvniiiin 

auhsisteiicc,  did  still  n^iiiitiuc  :   and  Major 

tilpin  found  it  necessary  to  apjdy  lo  the  new  re- 

■t  Bristow,  in  a  letter  of  Uie  30t]k  of  October 

,  ks  follows : 

LVII. 

"  Sir, 

"  Last  niKhl  almut  ei|;1)t  o'clock  the  women  in 
tJtt  kliord   mohul   jlnuwr   palace)  or  ■lena.naU 

*  (wonen'a  apanotcnt]  umlcr  the  charE:«  of  Ln- 
't«ful_AIly  Khun,  uscinblcd  on  the  lops  of  the 

**  boihlincs.  nyiitri  in  n  most  lamentnhlf  manner 
far  food,  that  fiir  Ihr  hsi  fnardtii/t  thfij  had 
if»t    htt   a   t'trt,   t«iHlj,  fi'thujaHce,  and    that 
'  yettrr^y  they  had  got  hohc. 

LVIII. 

L      •■  7"**^  metaacholy  rm»  of  famin*  are  more 
"  •o«^  tmayitttd  Iham  detoriitd  .■  and  from  their 


"  rcpreaetitation,  I  tear  tlie  nabob's  amenta  fur  tJtat 
•'  hiwiness  ore  very  iniuirutive;  I  tlierefore  think 
"  it  requisite  to  make  yon  ueuuainted  with  lli<! 
"  cirtiimftlniiee,  thni  Jus  Kxcelleocy  iJit  nuibob 
"  may  tause  liis  agEtits  to  he  iiLori:  eirciims(H;ct 
"  in  their  conduct  towards  these  ^>oor  uithappy 
■■  women." 

LIX. 

Thai,  although  the  resident  Bristowdidnoi  then 
think  himveir  authorized  tu  remove  llio  guard,  he. 
did  apply  to  the  miniitter  uf  tirn;  nabob,  who  did 
piomise  some  relief  to  ihe  women  of  the  lule  na- 
bob, oontincd  in  the  lesser  palace:  but  apprehend- 
ing with  reason,  thai  tlie  minister  aforesaid  might 
not  U?  more  ready  or  active  in  making  the  neces- 
sury  provision  for  therii  than  on  foniier  occasions, 
he  did  render  hjinwlf  |wrs«nally  responsible  to 
Major  Gilplu  for  tlic  repayment  o!  any  sum,  e(]u«1 
to  one  thousnnd  pounds  »tetlin°;,  which  he  miiclit 
procure  for  the  «ubsi»tein'L'  of  th»t  siifferen.  But 
whatever  relief  was  pivcn  (tin;  nmounl  thereof  not 
appearing)  the  same  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  the 
iiiimbcr  of  persons  to  be  maintained  in  llie  said 
texser  pnlact^  being  ci|^ht  hundred  women,  the 
women  of  Ihe  late  sovereign,  8iij:ih  ul  Uowla,  and 
several  of  the  yonn^T  ehildion  of  theuid  sov^ 
reig^n  prince,  besides  their  atiendaots.  Major  Gil- 
pin was  oblified,  on  the  Hfieenih  of  November  tol- 
iowinif,  a^ain  lo  address  the  resident  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  tenour :  "  Sir,  tlie  rei^eaicd  erics 
"  of  the  women  in  tlie  khord  mohul  xenanali  for 
"  subsistence  have  been  truly  melancholy. 

LX. 

"  TAet/  beg  most  pilmuiltf  far  Uberlg,  that 
"  they  may  earn  their  tla'tly  brfad  by  laborUms 
"  aenrUudr.  or  to  he  relieved  from  their  mucry 
"  fir/  immediate  dtaifi. 

LXI. 

"  In  consequence  of  their  unhappv  siliiaiion,  I 
"  have  tbia  day  taken  the  liberty  ai  drawing  on 
"  you  in  fnvonT  of  Ramnatuin,  at  ten  djys  sitfhl, 
"  for  twcniy  Son  Kctah  rupees,  ten  thousand  of 
"  which  I  have  paid  to  Cojuh  Latafui  Ally  Cawn, 
"  under  whose  charge  that  zenanah  is." 

LXIL 

Tliat,  notwiihtlanding  all  the  promises  and  re- 
iterated en^ca^cnients  of  the  minister  Hyder  Beg 
Kliun,  the  ladies  of  the  paluce  aforesaid  fell  a^in 
into  extreme  [lit.ir«s;  ami  the  ri'sident  ilid  again 
complain  to  the  said  miniitter,  who  was  considered 
to  be,  and  really  and  substantially  was,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  govrrnonr-ecneral  Warren  Hastings 
aforesaid,  and  not  of  ific  nabob,  (the  said  naimb 
beia^,  according  to  Uie  tiiid  Hastings's  own  ac- 
coonl,  "  a  cipher  in  his  [the  said  minister's] 
"  hands,)"  that  die  Tunds  aftowed  for  their  sub- 
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sistence  were  not  applied  to  their  support.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  repeated  complaints  and 
remonstrances,  and  the  constant  promise  of  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  bis  the  said  Hastings's,  minit- 
ter,  the  supply  was  not  more  plentiful  or  more 
regular  than  before. 

LXIII. 

Hat  the  said  resident  Briatow,  finding  by  ex- 

Crience  the  inefficacy  of  the  courses,  which  had 
en  pursued  with  regard  to  the  mother  end  grand- 
mother of  the  reigning  prince  of  Oude,  and  having 
Hajorailpin't  received  a  report  from  Major  Gilpin 
utMT.  isweiv.  informing  him,  that  all,  which  could 
be  done  by  force,  had  been  done ; 
and  that  the  only  hope,  which  remained  for  real- 
izing the  remainder  of  the  money,  unjustly  ex- 
Mr  Brittowi  ''^^  "B  aforesaid,  lay  in  more  lenient 
letter,  M  Dec  methods;  lie,  the  said  resident,  did,  of 
his  own  authority,  order  the  removal 
of  the  guard  from  the  palaces,  the  troops  being 
long  and  much  wanted  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  and  other  material  services ;  and  did  re- 
lease the  said  ministers  of  the  said  women  of  rank, 
who  had  been  confined  and  put  in  irons,  and  va- 
riously distressed  and  persecuted,  as  afore  recited, 
for  near  twelve  months. 

LXIV. 

That  the  manner  in  which  the  said  inhuman 
acts  of  rapacity  and  violence  were  felt,  both  by  the 
women  of  high  rank  concerned,  and  by  all  the 
people,  strongly  appears  in  the  joy  expressed  on 
their  release,  whicti  took  place  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember 1782  ;  and  is  stated  in  two  letters  of  that 
date  from  Major  Gilpin  to  the  resident,  in  the 
words  following : 

LXV. 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
"  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  and  in  consequence  im- 
"  mediately  enlarged  the  prisoners  Behar  Ally 
"  Kh&n  and  Jewar  Ally  Khan  from  their  confine- 
"  meot;  a  circumstance,  that  gave  the  begums, 
"  and  the  city  of  Fyzabad  in  general,  the  greatest 
"  satisfaction. 

LXVl. 

"  In  tears  of  joy  Behar  and  Jewar  Ally  Kh&n 
'*  expressed  their  sincere  acknonledgmente  to  the 
"  govern our-general,  his  Excellency  the  nabob 
"  vizier,  and  to  you.  Sir,  for  restoring  them  to  that 
"  invaluable  blessing,  liberty,  for  which  they  would 
"  ever  retain  the  most  grateful  remembrance ; 
"  and  at  their  request  I  transmit  you  the  enclosed 
"  letters. 

LXVII. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  present  at  the  enlarge- 
"  ment  of  the  prisoners.  The  quivering  tips,  with 
"  the  tears  of  joy  stealing  down  the  poor  men's 
"  cheeks,  was  a  scene  truly  affecting. 


Lxvni. 

"  If  the  prayns  of  these  poor  men  will  trvl, 
"  you  will,  at  the  last  trump  !  be  trsndated  to 
"  the  hi^ieitt  regioni  in  heaven." 

LXIX. 

And  the  resident  Bristow,  knowing  how  accept- 
able the  sud  proceeding  would   be  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Onde,  and  the  neighbonring  indepeouat 
countries,  did  generously  and  politi-  j.    -.^^ 
cally  (though  not  truly)  in  his  letter  itna,  nD« 
to  the  princess  mother  attribute  the  ""■ 
said  relief  given  to  henelf,  and  the  releaie  of  kr 
ministers,  to  the  humanity  of  the  said  Wimi 
Hastings,  agreeably  to  whose  orders  he  pretoiiM 
to  act ;  asserting,  that  be  the  said  Hastingi "  m 
"  the  spring  from  whence  she  was  restorra  to  kcr 
"  dignity  and  consequence."     And  the  aceoni 
of  the  proceedings  aforesaid  was  re^lariy  tmi- 
mitted  to  the  said  Warren  Hastinga  on  the  30A 
of  December  1782,  with  the  reason*  and  motins 
thereto,  and  a  copy  of  the  rnxtrt  of  the  ofiev 
concerning  the  inutility  of  further  force,  atteoM 
with  sundry  documents  concerning  the  fanudnf^ 
and  other  treatment,  of  the  women  and  childiH 
of  the  late  sovereign ;  but  the  same  ajqiear  It 
have  made  no  proper  impresnon  on  the  nindrf 
the  sakl  Warren  Hastings :  for  no  answer  vhst- 
soever  was  given  to  the  said  letter  until  the  3d  of 
March  1783,  when  the  said  Hastinga,  writing  is 
his  own  character  and  that  of  the  council,  did  a 
tirely  pass  by  all  the  circumstances  before  recite^ 
but  did  give  directions  for  the  renewal  of  meaMKl 
of  the  like  nature  and  tendency  with  thoae,  wUA 
(for  several  of  the  last  months  at  least  of  the  ail 
proceeding)  had  been  employed  with  so  little  lA- 
vantage  to  the  interest,  and  with  so  much  injuyH 
the  reputation,  of  the  company,  his  roasteii,)i 
whose  name  be  acted ;  expreasmg  himaelf  n  di 
said  letter  of  the  3d  of  March  1783,  as  folkm: 
"  We  desire  you  will  inform  us  what  means  Im 
"  been  taken  for  recovering  the  balance  [the  j» 
"  tended  balance  of  the  extorted  money]  due  MM 
"  the  begums  [princesses]  at  Fyzabad;  and,! 
"  necessary,  you  must  recommend  it  to  the  riav 
"  to  enforce  the  moit  effectual  memu  for  tM 
"  purpose."     And  the  resident  did,  in  his  antHT 
to  the  board,  dated  31st  March  1783,  on  ikii 
peremptory    order,   again  detail   the   partictiha 
aforesaid  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  le&rriif 
him  to  his  former  correspondence,  stating  the  utttt 
impossibility  of  proceetiing  further  by  force,  and 
mentioning  certain  other  disgrBcefnl  and  oppnt- 
sive  circumstances;  and  in  particular,  that  lb 
company  did  not,  in  plundering  the  mother  of  lbs 
reigning  prince  of  her  wearing  apparel  and  bcasB 
of  carriage,  receive  a  value  in  the  least  eqoil  to 
the  loss  she  suffered ;  the  elephants  havmg  h 
buyer  but  the  nabob,  and  the  clotlies,  which  bad 
last  been  delivered  to  Middleton  at  a  valuaiicn  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  were  so  damaged  by  i" 
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Iff  io  wtf^BMe,  that  they  ould  nut  be  sold, 

en  for  six  rnonlhs  cmlil,  at   mucli  more  (littn 

lout  *iglit  lluxmnd  pouridi;  by  witicli  a  Ictwt  in 

linglf^  article  w**  incurred  of  twcuiy-two  Uiou- 

nd   pounds  out  of  tiie  tifty,  for  tlie  recovery  of 

hicli  (»upposini;  it  lia<)  been  a  just  debt)  such 

kottiiis  means  had  brcn  wmployetl,  after  liaviii)r 

Ctnally  r*«iveil  upn  Ard«  of  five  fatmdrMl  thoijnand 

»nDds  in   value  to  tlic  company,  and  extorted 

incb  more  in  ion  to  iKc  suffering   individuals. 

nd  the  said  Dristaw,  being  well  acquainted  willi 

unin«r('if<il  temper  of  tJie  said  Hasiin;^,   in 

der  to  leave  do  ineaii!i  untiicd  to  appease  hin>, 

contented  with  the  letter  to  tite  ^vernour- 

1  and  coiinoil,  did  on  the  same  day  write 

lOtbcT  letter  fv  him  particularltf ,  in  whicli  Itu 

1  Dfgc  several  aTgument*.  tht:  necessity  of  usin^ 

vbich  to  (he  sxid  HaMii)g:«d!cl  reflect  great  dis- 

lour  on  thn  naiioii,  and  on  the  chmtlan  reli- 

k  iberdn  profcMcd  ;  vis.  "  tlmt  he  had  cxperi- 

•Deed  KTCst  cmbamusmcnt  in  treatini;  with  her 

[list  mother  of  the  reigning;  prince]  :   for,  as  the 

mother  of  the  vizier,  the  people  took  up  to  her 

witb    ^reai  respect;   and  any  hard  measures, 

pnctiied  against  women  of  her  high  rank,  create 

diMonlent,  and  affect  our  national  cbaraeter." 

te   said    resident,   nfier    condemning  very 

J  her  eondtict,   uddn),  "  still  she  is  the 

icr  of  (lie  prince  of  tlii'  country,  iind  llie 

iouB  preitiuices  of  Munautmen  prevail  too 

gly  io  tbeir  minds  to  forget  her  situation." 

LXX. 

dte  Mid  Warren  llastinss  did  not  m&ke 
to  ibe  Kaid  letter.     But  the  molher  of 
icc  afiiresaid,  at  well  as  the  mother  of  his 
•,  being,  in  eonjwqtience  of  his  the  said  Haat- 
diret^tions.  incessantly  and   rudely  pressed 
their  descendant,  in  the  nnme  of  the  company. 
,y  IO  the  laM  farthing  of  the  demand,  they  did 
positively  rcfuM  to  pay  any  pntt  of  (he  pro- 
baboccs  aforesaid,  until  Uieir  liindcd  CAtaten 
restored  to  tJiem  :  on  (he  security  of  whieli 
i«  they  ulleged  lliemsclves  to  be  in  a  condition 
ttOTTow  any  nMn«y,  or  even  to  provide  for  the 
Bce  Of  ihciosclvcs  nnd  their  numerous  de- 
ll.    And  in  onler  to  put  some  end  to  these 
««,  llw  vixier  did   himself,  about  thw  be- 
ir  of  Aupist  1783,  go  to  Fyxnbud,  tind  did 
divers  oonferences  with  his  parentt,  and  did 
larat  and  engage  to  restore  to  them  their  lauded 
tr*  aforesakl ;  and  did  icsue  an  order,  that  they 
Id  be  restored  accordingly :  but  his  minister 
having  before  his  eyes  the  peremptory 
of  htm  the  said  Wancn  Hastings,  did  pcr- 
hia  nMSler  to  dishonour  himself  in  breaktng 
&idi  aatl  engagement  with  his  mother  and  the 
of  his  fdtbcr.  by  firit  evading  the  execution, 
and  a(\erw»Tds  lotallv   revokjui;  his 
toHydrr  *'*d  pnhlirk  »nd  solemn  act,  on  pre- 
•**'^**  unre,  that  lie  had  agreed  to  liic  grant 
"'  from  shame,  being  in  their  presence. 


(tha  p««Rnee  of  his  aiother  nnd  grandmother,} 


"  and  that  it  wus  unavoidable  at  the  time;" — tlie 
.laid  minister  declaring  to  him.  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  he  allowed  them  "  money  for  their 
'*  nrrruari/  cxpences,  and  tlial  would  he  doing 
"  enough," 

LXX  I. 

Thatthft  faith  given  for  the  restoration  of  their 
landed  estates  beuig  thus  violated,  and  the  money 
for  necessary  cxpences  being  as  ill  supplied  as 
before,  the  women  and  children  of  tlie 
late  sovereign,  lather  ol  the  reigning  tcr,  3Mb  J«i. 
prince,  continuetl  exposed  to  fre-  ''JJ[jJ2?'  ** 
i|uent  want  of  the  common  neees- 
sariea  of  lite ;  and,  being  sorely  pressed  by  famine, 
ihev  were  compelled  to  break  through  nil  tlic  prin- 
ciples of  local  decuruni  and  reocrvc,  which  consti- 
tute tlie  dignity  of  the  female  sex  in  ihnl  [turt  of 
the  «Forld,  and  after  great  clumonr  and  violent 
attempts,  for  one  whole  day,  to  break  the  eado- 
fture  of  the  palace,  and  (o  force  their  way  into  iJie 
publick  market,  in  order  to  move  the  compassion 
of  the  people,  and  to  beg  tlieir  bread,  they  did, 
on  the  next  day,  actually  proceed  to  the  extre- 
mity of  exposing  themselves  to  publick  view— an 
extremity,  implying  the  lowest  stale  of  di*gnic« 
and  degradation  ;  to  avoid  which  many  women  in 
India  have  laid  violent  h»iiil»  upon  themselves  — 
and  they  did  proceed  to  the  publick  inaTket-pUce 
with  the  starving  children  of  the  late  sovereign, 
and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning  prince ! 
— A  minute  account  of  the  transaction  aforesaid 
was  written  to  the  British  resident  at  Liicknow 
by  the  person  appointed  to  convey  intelligence  to 
him  from  Pyzabad,  in  the  following  particulars, 
highly  disgraceful  to  tlie  honour,  justice,  aiml  Im- 
maiiiiy  of  this  nation  : 

LXXU. 

"  The  ladies,  their  attendants,  and  scrvanta, 
"  were  still  as  cUmorous  as  last  night.     I^tafut, 
"  tlic  dnroga,  went    Io  them  and    rcmonslnitcd 
"  witli  tbeni  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
"  at  the  same  time  assunng  them,  that  in  a  fewi 
"  days  all  their  allowances  would  be  paid  ;  and^l 
*'  Hhould  not  tliat  be  tlie  case,  he  would  odvancol 
"  them  ten  days  subsistence,  upon  condition  that 
••  they  returned  to    their  liabitniion.      None   of 
"  them,  however,  consented  to  his  proposals;  but 
"  were   still   intent   upon    making    tlieir   escapo] 
"  ihmugti  the  bajar  [market-place],  and  in  eon- 
"  sequence  formed  tliemselves  into  a  line,  arrang- 
"  ing  themselves  in  the  following  order ;  tliechil- 
•'  drcn  in  tlic  fnint ;  Inhind  iheui  the  ladie-i  of  the 
"  seraglio:  and  iH^htiid  ihein  again  their  alteitd- 
"  ants;  hut  their  intentions  were  fnistratcd  by 
"  the  opposition  which  they  met  from   Lctnfut's 
•'  sepoys. 

LXXIII. 

"  The  nest  day  Lctafnt  went  twice  to  the 
"  women ,  and  used  his  endeavour:*  to  make  them 
"  return  into  the  zcnanah,  prominng  to  advance 
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'*  Ihem  10,000  rupees ;  which,  upon  the  money 
*'  being  paid  down,  they  agreed  to  comply  with ; 
"  but  night  coming  on,  noUiing  trangpiied. 

LXXIV. 

"  On  the  day  following  their  clamours  were 
'  more  violent  than  usual.  Letafut  went  to  con- 
'  suit  with  them  on  the  business  of  yesterday, 

*  offering  the  same  terms.  Depending  upon  the 
'  fidelity  of  his  promises,  they  consented  to  return 
'  to  their  apartments,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
'  except  two  or  three  of  the  ladies,  and  most  of 

*  their  attendants.  Letafut  then  went  to  Husb- 
'  mund  Ally  Cawn,  to  consult  with  him  upon 
'  what  means  they  should  take.  They  came  to  a  re- 

*  solution  of  driving  them  in  by  force;  and  gave 
'  ordera  to  their  sepoys  to  beat  any  one  of  the 

*  women,  who  should  attempt  to  move  forward. 

*  The  sepoys  consequently  assembled  ;  and,  each 

*  one  bemg  provided  with  a  bludgeon,  ihey  drove 
'  them  by  dint  of  beating  into  the  zenanah.  Hie 
'  women  seeing  the  treachery  of  Letafut,  pro- 
'  ceeded  to  throw  stones  and  bricks  at  the  sepoys, 
'  and  again  attempted  to  get  out ;   but  finding 

*  that  impossible  from  the  gates  being  shut,  they 
'  kept  up  a  continual  dischai^  of  stones  and 

bricks  till  about  ten  ;  when  finding  their  situa- 
tion desperate,  they  retired  into  the  kungmohul, 
and  forced  their  way  from  thence  into  the  pa- 
lace, and  dispersed  themselves  about  the  house 
and  garden ;  after  this  they  were  desirous  of 
getting  into  the  begum's  apartment,  but  she  be- 
ing apprized  of  their  intention  ordered  her  doors 
to  be  shut.  In  the  mean  time,  Letafut  and 
Hushmund  Ally  Cawn  posted  sentries  to  secure 
the  gates  of  tlie  lesser  mahal.  During  the  whole 
of  this  conflict,  all  the  ladies  and  women  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  view  of  the  sepoys.  The 
begum  then  sent  for  Letafut  and  Hushmund 
Ally  Cawn,  whom  she  severely  reprimanded, 
ana  insisted  upon  knowing  the  causes  of  this 
infamous  behaviour.  They  pleaded  in  their  de- 
fence the  impossibility  of  Helping  it,  as  the 
treatment  the  women  had  met  with  had  been 
conformable  to  his  Excellency  the  vizier's  orders. 
The  begum  alleged,  that  even  admitting  that 
the  nabob  had  given  those  orders,  they  were 
by  no  means  authorized  in  this  manner  to  dis- 
grace the  iamily  of  Shuja  Dowla  ;  and  should 
they  not  receive  their  allowance  for  a  day  or 
two,  it  could  be  of  no  great  moment :  what  was 
passed  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  that  the  vizier 
should  certainly  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  tiie  afiair,  and  that  whatever  he  desired  she 
should  implicitly  comply  with.  The  begum 
then  sent  for  five  of  the  children,  who  were 
wouijded  in  the  aifray  of  last  night,  and,  after 
endeavouring  to  sooth  them,  she  sent  again  for 
Letafut  and  Hushmund  Ally  Cawn,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  expressed  her  disap- 

firobation  of  their  conduct,  and  the  improbabi- 
ity  of  Asuf  ul  Dowla'a  suffering  the  ladies  and 
children  of  Shuja  Dowla  to  be  disgraced  by 


"  being  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  rabble.  Up 
"  which  Letafut  produced  the  t^ter  from  1 
"  nabob,  at  the  same  time  representing,  that 
"  was  amenable  only  to  the  oraen  of  Lit  £xc 
'*  lency,  and  that  whatever  be  ordered  it  wai 
"  duty  to  obey  ;  and  that  had  the  ladies  thouj 
*'  proper  to  have  retired  into  their  apartniei 
"  quietly,  be  would  not  have  used  the  means 
"  had  taken  to  compel  them.  The  begum  ag; 
"  observed,  that  what  had  happened  was  n 
"  over.  She  then  gave  the  childreD  400  rupe 
"  and  dismissed  them,  and  sent  word  by  Jumr 
"  and  the  other  eunuchs,  that  if  the  ladies  woi 
"  peaceably  retire  to  their  apartments,  letil 
"  would  supply  them  with  3  or  4,000  rupees  I 
"  their  personal  expences,  and  recommended 
"  them  not  to  incur  any  further  disgrace,  and  tt 
"  if  they  did  not  think  proper  to  act  agreeaUr 
"  her  directions,  they  would  do  wrong.  Ilielaai 
"  followed  her  advice,  and  about  tea  at  nig 
"  went  back  into  the  zenanah.  The  next  mon 
"  ingthe  begum  waited  upon  the  mother  of  9ia 
"  Dowla,  and  related  to  her  all  the  circiunituo 
"  of  the  disturbances.  Hie  mother  of  Sfauj 
"  Dowla  returned  for  answer,thataftertbeTebeii 
"  DO  accounts  kept  ofcrores  of  revenues,  sben 
"  not  surprised,  uiat  the  family  of  Shuja  DokIi 
"  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  a  subststoMi 
"  should  be  obliged  to  expose  themselves  to  di 
"  meanest  of  the  people.  After  bewailing  the 
"  misfortuDes,andaheadingmany  tears, thebegii 
"  took  her  leave,  and  returned  home." 

That  the  said  affecting  narrative  being  sentwk 
others  of  the  same  nature,  on  the  29tfa  of  Janinr 
1784,  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  he  did  m 
order  any  reh'ef  in  consequence  thereof,  or  tik 
any  sort  of  notice  whatsoever  of  the  said  inidH 
gence. 

LXXV. 

That  the  court  of  directors  did  express  ttra^ 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  seizing  the  estates  afiiH 
said,  and  did  declare  to  him  the  said  Hastinp 
"  that  the  only  consolation  they  felt  on  the  oca 
"  sion  is,  that  the  amount  of  those  jaghirea,^ 
"  which  the  company  were  guaranteei,  is  to  b 
"  through  our  resident  at  the  court  of  the  nna 
"  and  it  very  materially  concerns  the  credit  i 
"  your  govemour  on  no  account  to  sitfferna 
"  payments  to  be  evaded."  But  the  said  Want 
Hastings  did  never  make  the  arrangement  sa| 
posed  in  the  said  letter  to  be  actually  made,  n 
did  he  cause  the  resident  to  pay  them  the  amon 
of  their  jaghires,  or  to  make  any  payment  to  then 

And  the  said  Hastings  being  expressly  orden 
by  the  court  of  directors  to  restore  to  them  dx 
estates,  in  case  the  charges  made  upon  them  d»al 
not  be  found  true,  he  the  said  Hastings  did  coi 
tumaciously  and  cruelly  decline  any  compltaiu 
with  the  said  orders  until  his  journey  to  Luckooi 
when  he  did,  as  lie  says,  "  conformably  to  Oi 
"  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  more  t 
"  the  inclination  of  the  nabob  vizier,  restore  b 
"  them  their  jaghires,  but  yiiHi  the  de&lcatios 
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"  accofdiiig  to  hiscnrit  account,  of  a  larifv  portion 
I"  ortfaur  rwjwctive  rinrea;"  pretendirf;,  withoui 
tibe  least  probabitity,  that  iJie  said  dcf&lcutioa  wus 
|a  **  ToluDtary  conceuion  on  Uielr  pan."  But 
~  It  be  has  left  to  them  for  tlieir  support,  oi  in 
pcoportivn  to  t)ial  wliich  lie  has  taken  away, 
baa  no  wIkk  vxMxA  to  the  raurt  of  directors, 
faltxh  be  hiu  brokvn,  and  whose  orders  be 
ihua  <-lu>l<^,  wliiUt  be  pretended  to  yield  iome 
ICC  to  tbcin. 

LXXVI. 

ThM  tbe  said  Warren  Hastings  having  made  a 

I,  loose,  and  dl-suu^rted  charge,  backed 

icertaia  unsalisfartory  anidaTit^,  as  a  ground  for 

~|Biiig  on  tbe  jagfains,  aiid  the  treasures  of  the 

f%  mocber,  aolemnly  guarantied  to  them ;  the 

toTdirecionidid,  la  their  letter  of  tlic  l-llli 

XKj  1783,  cxprns  themtclvet  a»  follows 

rruitif(   thai   measure; — "  which  the  gover- 

ftoor-gtmcfal  (he  the  «Qid  Warr«n  Haating«)  in 

hm  letter  to  your  board,  the  23d  of  January 

|7&'2,  has  d<:clared  Ac  ttrtnuousty  oncourayed 

'  aaid  tupporttd ;  vc  liope  and  trust,  for  tlie  ho- 

Jt   the  British  nation,  that  the  measure 

fully  justified  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  ilin- 

Tbe  gvve  mom -general  has  informed 

,tkai  it  can  be  well  attesU'd,  that  the  bcffuma 

motber   and   i^raiidniotlier  of  the   nabob 

kid)  prittcipaUy  exrited  and  supimrted  the 

romaiotions ;  and  tliat  they  earried  llieir 

icy  to  tbe  English  Qation  so  far,  as  Ic  aim 

tmr  utter  cztirpation." — And  die  court  of 

did  funhn  declare  as  follows  : — "  that 

th»x%  R|>pearB  from  tlie  papcn  nt  prMent 

ptMHaaioo,  thai  they  (the  mother  and 

'  er  of  tbe  nabob  of  Oude)  excited 

eammotioos  previous  to  the  imprison  men  t 

'^<f  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  and  only  Muied  tlienuelws 

cuowquence  of  that  lra«»action ;  and  it  is 

le,  that  such  a  conduct  proceeded  from 

lof  nelf-defence,  under  an  apprehension, 

ibcy   tlieiDKcIti^   mi^ht   likewise   be  laid 

unwarranlablc  contributions. "--And  the 

|iCaun  of  dirertort.  in  giving  tticir  orders  for 

Moraliof)  of  the  jaghircs,  or  for  the  p&vment 

equivalent  throu^i  the  resident,  diO  give 

{•rder  for  the  rrMoratinn  of  tlietr  esutes  as 

»l   on    cnnditiim ,    thai    it    should    sppear 

Miquiry,   ttial    they  were  not  smUy  of  llic 

I  chu'.-vil  upon  them  by  the  uid  Hastinpt. 

tfiiablea,  one  of  tlie  council  general,  did,   in 

I  of  the  said  conditional  order,  propone  an 

J,  leading  to  the  ajcertaiiinii-iit  of  die  con- 

I.  and  did  eater  a  minute  an  foHowt ;  "  thai 

conn  of  direclon,  by  lliciT  kitcra  of  the 

'i  of  Febrnary  17$4,  *tfm  not  to  be  satisfied, 

,  tba  diaaficctioa  of  the  begums  to  ihii  go- 

n  Mffi<tently  proved  by  the  evidence 

ihtmi   1   tlmcfore  rhink,' lliat  the  late 

prcacnt  resident,  and  commanding  officer 

<  tiw  Tiaicr'a  country  at  the  time,  should  be 

~   "  oo  to  collect   what  further  information 

n  can  on  tJiis  suhjpct,  in  which  the  honour 

'**i.  II.  K 


"  aikd  dignity  of  thiii  governm<>nt  in  so  materially 
"  coarerntd ;  and  that  such  iiironnulion  may  be 
"  trontmiltcd  to  Uie  court  of  directon."  And  h«f 
did  further  propuM:  beuilt  and  modes  uf  en(|uiry; 
suitable  to  the  doubts  enpnrwtfd  by  tliu  court  uf 
directors.  But  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  who 
ought  long  before,  on  principles  of  natuniljuslic?, 
to  have  instituted  a  diligent  enquiry  in  support  of 
his  so  improbublc  a  cliaige.  and  wus  bound,  tren 
for  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  of  directors,  to  lake  a  Urong  part  in 
tbe  said  enquiry,  did  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
die  same,  and  did  carry  with  htm  a  majority  of 
c:ouni:il  against  the  »aid  cnijuiry  into  tlie  justice  of 
the  cause,  nr  any  pcoposiiion  for  \\\e.  relief  of  the 
sittferers;  asserting,  "  that  the  reasons  of  tlie 
"  court  of  directors,  if  transmitted  with  the  orders 
"  for  itie  cnqnirv,  will  prove  in  tflfcl  an  order  for 
"  collecting  evidi-tice  fo  thr  jutlificatiott  ami  or- 
"  ifuiltal  of  the  hrijuviK.  ami  nolfarihe  iurrsti- 
"  yat'ton  of  the  truth  of  the  chaiye»,  ti-hich  Aavt 
"  been  preferred  agaiiut  them."  That  Mr. 
Stablesdid  not  propose,  (as  in  the  said  Hastings's 
tninuie  is  groundles§ly  supposed,;  that  the  reasons 
of  the  court  of  directors  should  be  transmitted 
with  the  orders  for  an  enquiry.  But  the  appre- 
hension of  tiie  said  Warren  Hastings  of  llie  pro- 
bable  result  of  the  enquiry  proposed  did  strongly 
indicate  hi.s  sennr  viiUm  own  guilt,  and  the  tJino- 
cence  of  the  parlies  accused  by  him ;  and  if,  by 
\\\*  construction.,  Mr.  SublRS**  minute  did  indicate 
an  inquiry  mtrely  for  llio  juuificalion  of  the 
parties  by  him  accused,  (which  constriictiun  the 
motion  did  not  hear,)  it  was  no  tnone  ihiin  wh:tt  the 
obvious  rules  of  justice  would  well  support;  his 
own  piocctdin^.'*  having  been  ex  jiarte  :  he  having 
employed  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  take  allidavits 
against  the  women  ofhigb  rank  aforesaid,  not  only 
without  any  enquiry  made  on  iJieir  part,  but  with- 
out nny  commuiiicaiicin  to  theiti  of  hia  practice 
and  prucL-edingf  agiiinst  them;  and  equity  did  at 
lenot  require,  that  they,  with  his  own  knowledge, 
and  by  the  subordinate*  of  his  owu  gorcnimcnt, 
should  be  allowed  a  publick  inquiry  to  acquit  tlit-m- 
selvesof  the  heavy  olT(?nces,  with  which  they  had 
been  by  himclanaestinely  charged. 

LXXVII. 

That  he,  the  said  Bantings,  in  order  to  effec- 
tually slitlc  tlie  said  enquiry,  did  enter  nri  reror<l  a 
fuitlier  minute,  asserting,  that  (he  said  enquiry 
would  be  productive  "  of  evils  greater  than  any 
"  which  hiivc  already  taken  phice,  utid  which  timn 
"  ha*  almost  obliterated  "  asalso  the  following — 
"  If  I  am  lightly  informed,  the  nabob  vnier  and 
"  the  begums  are  on  terms  of  mutual  good-will. 
'*  It  would  ill  become  tliia  government  to  iDtcr- 
"  pose  iu  influence  by  any  act,  which  might  tend 
"  to  revive  tbeir  aniroosrties,  and  a  very  slight 
"  occasion  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  it.  Thoy 
"  will  instantly  lake  fii-e  nn  such  a  declaration, 
'■  proclaim  tbe  judgment  of  the  company  in  their 
"  favour,  demand  a  reparation  of  the  acts,  which 
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LXXIX. 

That  the  said  Hasting  further,  1>y  insinuatia^. 
that  tliu  women  in  (|uestion  would  act  amm  is 
appealing  to  nfureiyn  jurUtliction  against  a  ub 
and  grandson,  could  not  foi^t,  that  lie  himself, 
l>eing  that  foreign  jurisdiction,  (if  any  jurisdictimi 
there  was,)  did  himself  direct  and  order  the  injuiiei; 
did  himself  urge  the  calumnies;  and  did  himidf 
cause  to  be  taken  and  produced  the  unsatis&lorr 
evidence,  by  which  the  women  in  {[uestion  had  %uf- 
fcred :  and  that  it  was  against  liiin  the  said  Hut- 
ings,  and  not  aij^ainst  their  son,  that  they  had  kakb 
to  ap|)eal.     i3iit  the  truth  is,  that  the  enijuiry  ra 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Stables,  not  on  the  prayer,  or 
appeal,of  the  sufferers,  but  upon  the  ill  impretsioi, 
which  the  said  Hastings's  own  conduct,  mrnJ^ 
and  solely  on  his  own  state  of  it,  and  on  hison 
evidence  in  support  of  it,  had  made  on  tbectwt 
of  directors,  who  were  his  lawful  masters,  and  id 
suitors  in  his  court.     And  hts  arrogating  to bisdr 
and  his  colleagues  to  be  a  tribunal,  and  a  tiiburf 
not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice,  but  of » 
fusing  enquiry,  was  an  high  offence  and  ^liid^ 
meanour,  (particularly  as  the  due  obedienre  toil 
company's  orders  was  eluded  on  the  insoJenl  p^ 
tencc,  "  that  the  majesty  of  justice  ouglit  lo  )■ 
"  approaclicd  with  solicJtatioii,  and  that  itwodj 
"  debase  itself  by  the  suggestion  of  wrong*,  <■ 
"  the  promise  of  redress,")  in  a  govcmour,  "k* 
business  it  is,  even  of  himself,  and  unsolicited,!* 
only  to  promise,  but  to  afford,  redress  to  all  4* 
who  should  sutler  under  the  power  of  the  comjWS 
even  if  their  ignorance,  or  want  of  proteclioi'i* 
the  imbecility  of  their  sex,  or  the  fear  of  imOWi  * 
persons  in  rank  and  station,  should  preTent  llK^  ■ 
from  seeking  it  by  formal  solicitation. 

LXXX. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  timeckt 
he  pretended  ignorance  of  all  solicitation  furji^ 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  women  aforesaid,  andci 
that  pretence  did  refuse  the  entjuiry  moved  bj  Ul 
colleague  Mr.  Stables,  had  in  all  probability  K- 
ceived  from  the  resident  Middlcton,  or  if  he  )ai 
made  the  siiglilest  cncpiiry  from  the  said  MiddleM 
then  at  Calcutta,  might  immediately  receive,  tt 
account,  that  thci/  itid  actvalbi  solicit  the  nH 
resident,  tlirou<;h  Major  Gilpin,  for  redress  again* 
his  th<;  said  Hastings's  calumnious  accusatioD,  aid 
the  false  testimony  by  which  it  was  supported; 
and  did  snnd  the  said  complaint  to  the  residctt 
Middletun  by  the  said  Gilpin,  to  be  tcaosmiUid 
t.)  him  the  said  Hastings  an<l  ttie  council,  so  ead? 
as  the  I9th  of  October  17SJ;  and  that  she.  tte 
motiicrof  the  nalrab.did  afterwards  send  theumt 
lo  the  resident  Bristow,  asserting  their  innocenct. 
and   iiceompanving  the  same  with  the  copies  «f 
letters  (the  originals  of  which  Ihey  as-    SMl^itm 
serlcd  were  in  their  hands)  from  tlie      amcMd 
chief  witnesses  against  them.  Hannay  and  f  n)rdftr, 
which  letters  did  directly  overturn  the  charge*  or 
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MIS  m  tite  aflnlKvits  mndc  by  them  ;  unci 
>ad  of  any  accunation  of  an  xttcmpl  upon 
d  their  \ianie»  by  thf  initti^ntiun  rif  tlic 
f  the  nitbob,  or  by  Iict  miniBtcra.  llicy  tiie 
may  and  Gordon  did  itttribiitc  tlicir  prc- 

lo  Uiom,  Bud  lo  llieir  Sf^nrices;  and  did, 
inp  expression!  of  ^mlitiidi^  both  to  the 
}t  the  nabob  and  to  hur  minislcis,  fully 
fdic  ill*  «ame.  Which  rcmonsimncc  of 
ler  of  ibe  nnbob,  and  the  lettors  of  tlio 
nnny  and  (^rdon,  Me  anncxf^d  to  thJ* 

nnd  thcwttd  Halting  is  highly  rriminnl 
liavin^  examined  into  the  facts  al1p-B;ed  in 
mnonstrancc. 

LXXXI. 

I  violent  ptoceedingi  of  the  said  War- 
did  t«Dd  to  innrcM  all  the  neig;h- 
fBoa,  tome  of  wnom  wfK  allied  iti 
iopfnessed  women  of  ranlc  aforesaid, 
ill  opinion  of  tin?  filth,  lionoitr,  and  de- 
thc  British  nation  ;  and  accordin(;)y.  on 
ney  aforesaid  made  by  the  nabob  from 
I  to  1-yubad,  in  wliicb  the  said  nahoti  did 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  tlii«  con- 
estatea  of  liii  motlier  and  grandmother, 
afterwards  revoke  bis  said  ^rant,  it  np- 
lat  the  said  journey  did  cause  a  ^neral 
the  worst  motives  obtaining  the  most  caay 
ith  rej^ard  lo  any  future  procccdintr  on 
of  th«  foreenne  acts.')  and  exi^ited  great 
ion  Hnon^  the  ruling  persons  of  the  ad- 
KUBtry :  insomurh  that  Major  Brown, 
tbo  said  Warren  llnttint:;*  at  the  rourt  of 
Sliaw  Allum  at  Delhi,  did  write  a  remon- 
dierein  to  Mr.  Biistow,  resident  at  Oude, 
r»  : — '•  th<^  evening  of  lliu  7th,  nl  a  con- 
:  I  bad  with  Mir?^  Hhatfee  Cnun,  he  in- 
ed  a  iubjeet  respecting  the  n^tob  viiier. 
'bowercT  it  may  be  disainveablc  for  yoii 
ff  and  <.-onse«{ueolly  for  wv  tu  commuri- 
[bhi  niKlt'r  n  neceaiity  of  luyinE;  before 
tohl  me  be  had  rrfeiTcd  information 
eknow,  that  by  the  advicp  of  Ilydor  Bee; 
tiiicr  had  determined  to  brine;  his 
notber,  tlie  widow  of  Snfdar  Jun:;.  from 
to  Lncknow,  with  a  view  of  f^llin^  a 
iiin  of  money  from  her,  by  sciEinf;  on 
.  digging  up  the  apartments  of  lier 
Fyzabad,  and  pultiac  her  own  person 
iot.  Thn,  lie  said,  lie  knew  was 
et  of  our  government,  hnl  the  mere  ad- 
hllydcr  Beg  Cnwn,  to  which  the  vij;irf 
induced  to  attend,  lie  added,  tlial 
,  had  molvfd  railicr  to  put  bcrsolf 
tliaa  submit  lo  the  disgrace  intended 
ufKialieT:  that  if  such  a  ctri^umstantv 
1,  there  is  not  am  a  it  in  Hinthtttin. 
•iiute  tke  ael  la  th*  nsirr,  (naAoA 
every  one  vUl ^r  ikt  vdium  on 
th,wko  miiiht  ettsHy.  Ay  Ifte  iajlui-ncr 
[larfftlp  rrfTcite  iit  ihtir  tru'n  crmcems 
ive  preTenicd  such  unnnturnl  conduct 
X  1 


"  in  the  vizier.  He  therefore  called  upon  me,  as 
"  tilt?  English  represMjtative  in  tliis  qnarlcr,  to  in- 
"  furin  you  of  this,  that  yoii  may  prevent  a  strjt, 
"  which  wilJ  dc»ti'oy  all  con^dcnec  in  the  Entiliith 
"  nation  throughout  tlindostnn.and  excite  i)ic  bit- 
"  terest  rcsentmttnt  in  all  those,  who  by  blood  are 
'*  octnncclerl  wth  ilic  house  of  Sufdai'  Jung."  He 
concluded  by  savins,  *'  that  if  ihe  vizier  so  liiile 
"  regai'ded  his  family  and  personal  honour,  or  hit 
"  natural  duty,  as  to  wish  to  disgrace  his  fatijer's 
"  mother  for  a  sum  of  money,  let  him  plunder  her 
"  nf  all  she  has,  btit  let  liim  Mnd  licr  STifc  ap  to 
"  nelhi,  or  .Agra,  and  poor  ns  I  nin,  I  will  furnish 
"  subsistence  for  lier,  which  t^lie  thall  ^>ae»  with 
"  safety  and  honour,  though  it  cannot  be  ade- 
'*  quate  to  her  r^nk. — ^ThiB,  Sir,  is  a  moat  exact 
*'  detail  nf  the  converaaliun  (as  far  as  I'elnted  to 
"  ilial  affair)  on  the  part  of  Mirza  !^>lufl■ee  Cnwn, 
"  On  my  part  I  could  only  say,  that  I  imnirlned 
"  tlic  uriair  was  misrepresented,  and  that  I  shnijld 
"  write  as  he  reqiiesled.  XjA  me  therefore  re((iiest. 
"  lliat  you  will  enable  me  lo  answer,  in  a  mai<; 
"  cfTectual  manner,  any  further  queatiomi  on  this 
"  subject." 

Lxxxn. 

"  As  Mtr;!!i  Sbtiffee"*  grBiidfitilier  was  brother 
"  to  Siifdar  Jung,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  of  nbai 
"  his  rleclaration  means;  and  if  this  m<'asui«  of 
"  diuni^tiiig  tli«  uld  begum  should  be  persisted  in, 
"  1  should  not,  from  the  state  of  Mffairs.  and  ihe 
"  charaeler  of  lliu  Amir  iil  Ommb,  be  snrprised 
"  at  «ome  immediate  and  violent  icsobition  hcing 
"  adopted  by  him." 

LXXXIII. 

That  Mirza  ^hufTcc,  mentioned  in  this  coiro- 
SpondeEice.  (who  ha«  since  been  murdered.)  was  of 
near  kindred  to  Ihe  ludr  in  question^  (grandniolher 
to  the  nabob,}  was  resident  in  a  province  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  the  province  of  Otidc.  and  from 
proximily  of  siHialion  and  nearness  of  connexion, 
was  likely  to  have  any  inteiligence  concerning  hb 
female  reUiions  from  tite  beat  authority. 

iXXXIV. 

Thutt  the  residenl  Brislow,o»  receiving  this  let- 
ter, did  apply  to  tlie  said  Hyder  Beg  Gawn  for  an 
explannlioR  of  thi?  nnlK>b's  intentions,  who  denied, 
that  the  nnbob  intended  more  than  a  visit  of  duty 
and  ceremony;  which,  whatever  bis  dispositions 
might  have  been,  and  probdbly  were,  towards  his 
own  inother.  wkk  not  altogether  probable,  as  it 
was  well  knovm,  that  he  was  on  very  bad  term* 
with  tlie  mother  of  hii^  father:  mid  it  appearR,  that 
intenliotis  of  a  similar  ruilurc  had  been  Ix'fme  ma- 
ntf^rsted  even  with  regard  to  his  own  mother,  and 
therefore  obtained  the  more  easy  eredil  conc(trn- 
ing  the  other  women  of  high  rank  af«r\-Ktid,  e*pi;- 
cinlly  as  the  evil  designs  of  the  saiil  HydM  Keg 
were  abundantly  known  ;  and  that  the  said  Hast- 
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■■  £[ienir,  much  less  of  an  ally  ; — an 
■•  afiatHtt  his  own  mother.  The  outc 
■-  the  begum's  agents,  wore  all  that  w 
"immediate  attack;  ihey  were  deal 
•■  successfully,  as  the  event  proved."— 
fore  observed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  in  hi 
dence,  what  Mr,  Haslinirs  well  knew 
-  (hat  no  further  rigour  than  that  he 
"  could  be  used  against  females  in  th 
■'  where  force  could  be  employed  it  wat 
"  — ^Tfaatthcplaceof  concealment  Has 
"  to  the  chief  eunuchs,  who  could  no 
*'  out  of  the  women's  apartments,  uhc 
"  taken  refuge,  and  from  which,  if  an 
'■  been  made  to  storm  them,  they  mi 
•*  and  the  secret  of  the  money  beioir 
■'  to  them,  it  was  necessary  to  get  il 
■'  into  his  hands,  which  could  be  c 
"  negociation  only." — The  resident  co 
defence  by  declaring  liis  "  hope,  that 
"  object  of  his  orders  was  fultilled.  h 
"  no  longer  held  criminal  for  a  deviati 
"  precise  letter  of  them." 

LXXXVII. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  e 
to  this  answer,  in  support  of  his  crimi 
continuing  to  insist,  "  that  his  orders  on 
"  been  literally  obeyed,"  although  he  di 
that  the  above  difficulties  occurred,  an 
consequences  must  have  been  the  rt 
though  the  reports  of  the  military  offii'i 
with  the  execution  of  his  commission 
the  moral  impossibility,  as  well  as  inuli! 
of  profit,  of  forcing  a  son  to  greater  vi 
rigour  against  his  mother. 

lAXXVlII. 

That  the  said  Hastings,  after  all  thc- 
said,  did  presume  to  declare  on  record 
nute  of  the  2:id  September  17S3,  '■  th 
"  Hiay  happen  of  the  events,  which  h< 
"  the  train  of  affairs  now  subsisting, 
"  least  receive  this  consolation  under 
"  he  used  Jiis  utmost  exertions  to  pre 
"  and  that  in  the  annals  of  the  natioi 
"  which  have  been  subjected  to  tlio  U 
"  nions,  HK  shall  not  be  rcmcmbcrrrl  < 
"  oppressors."  And,  s{)eaking  of  cer 
indignities  ofTcred  to  the  nabob  of  Uuc 
tain  alleged  suspicions  of  his  authority 
to  the  management  of  his  household, 
Hastings  did,  in  the  said  minute,  cnde; 
cite  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation,  s 
niadverting  on  such  offences,  making 
following  terms  :  "  If  there  be  a  spark 
"  virtue  in  the  breasts  of  any  of  my  t 
"  who  shall  be  the  readers  of  this  com| 
"  letter  [a  letter  of  complaint  from 
"  shall  stand  for  an  instrument  to  awal 
'■  call  of  vonjTcance  against  so  tlagitio 
*■  of  authoriiy,  and  reproach  of  the  Bri 
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an  her  Ercellenty  the  Bhow   Begum   to  Mr. 
Bwistow,  Retident  at  the  Vizier't  Caurl. 


luEHE  is  no  neccMiiy  to  write  in  you  by  way 

iorormaljuii   i.  detail  of  mv  sulferin^.      From 

iBon  report,  aTid  the  mielli^nc^  of  those  who 

^KNit    you,  tlic  account  of  tlieiii  will    have 

(bed  your  cars :  [  will  here  relate  a  part  orthein. 

idti  tlie  death  of  Suja  Dowli,  inoM  of  his  un- 

lefitl  servants  wcte  constantly  labouring;  to  gra- 

:  tbeir  enmity  ;  but  timlin!;  from   llic  firm  and 

icra  fficndaliip.  wliicli    »iiW»ttril    belwetfti  me 

I  tlie  linglish,  that  Tlie  nct^ompliithmcnl  of  tliPir 

fOM*  wai  frustrated,  lliey  formfld  the  dcsfgn 

tccasioniiig  n  brcai-h  in  tliut  allruncc,  to  ensure 

Irown  siici'esA.     I  iiiiiiit  ucquaLnl  you,  that  my 

I  Asnf  III  Dowla  had  formerly  ihroatened  to  sblzq 

ijt^hire  ;  but  upon  producing  the  treaty  eigned 

and  shewing  it  to  Mr.  Middlclon,  he  in- 

and  prevented  the  im|)en<ling  eviE.^The 

Upiralion  now  franiu'd  »n  acoiisatlon  against  me 

k  conduct,  which  I  never  had  conceived  even  in 

U,  of  rendcrinir  assistance  to  Rajah  Cheil  Sing, 

le  particulars  are  as  follow  : — -ray  *on,  Asuf  ul 

hrnit  ^odi  hi$  ministers,  with  troops,  and  it  train 

iVtilkry,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on 

16th  of  the  month  of  MohuTuiii.  arrived  at 

and  made  a  demand  of  a  crore  of  ni- 

A»  my  inability  to  pay  so  vMl  u  sum  was 

,  I  produced  lh«  treaty  you  sipied  and 

toe,  hut  to  no  efTect :  their  hearts  were  de- 

i«d  upon  violence.     I   otfered  mv  son  Axuf 

la,  whoM  will  is  dearer  to  me  tl'inn  ull  my 

orcrcn  life  itself,  whatever  money  and  goods 

~  of:  but  an  amicable  adjustment 

Bot  worth  accepting ;  he  demanded  the 

ng  Up  the  fort,  and  tlic  recall  of  the  troops, 

•crc  stationed  for  the  preserving  the  peace  of 

cJtj.    To  me  tumuU  and  diicord    appeared 

.    I  pave  up  lhc«e  points,  upon  which 

upon  my  head  cuniicJis,  Jewnr  Ally 

Behar  Ally  Cawn,  sent  them  to  Mr. 

after  having  obliged  them  to  «ipn  a 

"l  fct  B«y  lacks  of  rupees ;  they  were  thrown 

Jgnion,  witli  fcltcre  about  thi-ir  feet,  ttnd  de- 

'  fc«d  and  water.     I,  who  had  never  even  in 

**wit  experienoed  such  nn  oppression,  gav« 

•*!  I  fcad  to  preserve  my  honour  aod  dignity  ; 

•"!»  ironid  not  Hatiafv  their  demands 


^ .-   ^^...».,.,.n ,  they 

JB*a  cne  with  a  n\)ee  and  a  half  batia  upon 

•  *»liBr.  and  on  this  occoiint  laid  claims  upon 

''*  tlie  amount  of  sia  lacks  some  thousand  ta- 

f*  *l»d  Kilt  Major  Gilpin  to  exact  ihe  payment. 

J'  Gilpin,  according  to  orders,  at  first  wiis  im- 

^*««;  but  bcin!:«  man  of  experience,  and  of 

^^•oltnl  dispofiiiioo,  when   he  wns  convinced 

^  *a«l  of  meatis,  l»e  changed  his  conduct, 

t,^M   willin'^   to   apply  to   the   shrotFs   and 

^to*  to  Und  me  the  money.      Jtut  with  the 

^k"?  j'ghires  my  credit  was  sunk  ;   I  could 

^^pe  ibe  turn:  at  last,  feeling  my  helpless 

^Hb,  1  rallccted  my  wurdrobe  and  furniture, 

'  u&OuaL  of  about  three  lacks  of  rujices, 


besides  fifty  ihoiKand  rupees,  which  I  borrowed 
from  one  [ihice  or  other,  and  sent  Major  Gilpin 
with  it  In  Lucknow.  My  sutferinirs  did  not 
terminate  here.  Tlic  disturbances  of  Colonel 
liannny  ond  Mr.  Gordon  were  made  a  prclcnoe 
for  seizing  my  i(ighir«.  The  JiUte  of  the  matter 
is  this:  when  Colonel  Hfliinnv  was  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ordered  to  march  to  Bfuaroi  during  llic 
troubles  of  elicit  i^iu'^,  the  Colonel,  who  hitd 
plundered  the  vihole  coantrif,  wiis  vtaipnble  of 
proceeding,  from  the  union  of  tknunnNtU  of  xe- 
miHtlarf,  vho  had  aniterl  tItU  favourable  oppor- 
tuniiit ;  they  hara»(^d  Mr.  Gorilon  near  Jnnivnjil, 
and  ilic  ipmindare  of  that  place  and  Acbetpore 
□pposrd  his  march  from  thence,  till  he  arrived 
near  Smida.  As  the  Sanda  Nulla,  from  its  over- 
flowing, was  difficiill  to  cross  wiihout  a  boat,  Mr. 
Gordon  sent  to  the  foitJEdur  to  supply  him :  he 
replied,  the  boats  were  all  in  the  river,  hut  wowld, 
according  to  orders,  assist  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  Gordon's  situation  would  not  admit  of  liiji 
waiting;  he  forded  the  Niitl:^  upon  his  elephant, 
and  was  hospitably  entettaiiicd  and  protected  by 
the  fouxdar  for  six  days,  tn  the  mean  time  a 
letter  was  received  by  me  fmm  Colonel  Hannay, 
desiring  m«  to  escort  Mr.  (Jordon  to  Fyzabad. 
As  tny  friendship  for  the  Englisli  was  always  sin- 
cere, I  readily  coraphed,  and  sent  some  compa- 
niea  of  Nejeebs  to  escort  Mr.  Gordon,  and  all  hi^ 
effects,  to  Fyrabftd  ;  where,  having  provided  for 
hia  enlertaiiiment,  I  eSccted  his  junction  witli 
Colonel  Hannny.  The  letters  of  thanks  I  received 
from  both  theta  f*cnt1emen  upon  this  oecasion  are 
still  in  my  possession  ;  copies  of  which  1  gave  in 
charge  to  Major  Gilpin,  to  be  delivered  to  Mr. 
Midtllelun,  that  be  mi|jlit  forward  th*^m  to  the  go- 
vemour-genorol.  To  be  brief,  those  who  have 
loaded  me  with  accusations,  arc  now  dearly  con- 
victed of  falwhfiod.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary, 
notwitliMandini^lhe  juBtnessof  niy  cause,  that  no- 
body relieves  my  mUforlunes  ?  Why  did  Major 
Gilpin  return  without  effect  ? 

My  prayers  have  been  fon*tanily  offered  to 
Heaven  for  your  arrival ;  report  has  nnnotmcod  it : 
for  which  reason  1  have  taken  up  thi;  peu,  and 
reqiiesl  yon  will  not  place  implicit  confidence  in 
my  acciisera,  but,  weigbin*  in  the  scale  of  juBtim 
their  JiilK-hoods  and  my  ivpresenutions,  you  will 
encrt  your  inHucnce  in  putting  a  period  to  the 
misfortunes  with  which  I  am  overwhelmed. 

Copy  fifn  Letter  from  CcihacI  Hannaij  to  Jevoar 
A  Hi/  Cawn  and  Jiuhtir  A  lly  Cawn. 

I  had  the  plctisure  to  reccivo  your  friendly 
letter,  fran^-hi  with  Iwnci-olcncc ;  and  whnlcver 
favuui's  you,  my  friends,  have  been  plcase«l  to 
confer  respecting  Mr.  Gordon  afforded  m«  tli« 
ffreatcsl  pleasure. 

rinctng  a  firm  nliancc  on  your  friendship,  I 
am  in  CNpectiition.  that  the  aforesaid  gentleman, 
with  his  biipgrage,  will  arrive  at  FvM^ad  in  safety, 
thut  the  same  may  oblige  and  afford  tatisfoctioa 
to  me. 
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AXnCLBS  OF  CHAAGE 


A  letter  fron  Mr.  Goidon  ii  eociomi  lo  jnm — 
I  sn  in  apecutioa  of  its  bong  escloaed  n  a  oorer 
to  the  mml  of  &nuida,  to  t£  end  that  tlie  •n- 
mil  ma  J  forward  it  to  the  abore-meotioMd  gcatle- 
man,  and  procare  hit  replj.  Wheaerer  Ae  ma- 
imer amrea,  let  it  be  (felrreml  to  Hodas  Roj, 
who  will  forward  it  to  me. 

Alwayi  rejoice  me  b;  a  few  liaes  n*^»wtmg 
TOW  baltb.  (Continae  to  booour  me  wiUi  jovr 
eomspondence. ) 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  CoUmtl  Hammay  to  Jewar 
amd  Bakar  Ally  Cawm. 

Cawn  Saib,  my  indalgmt  frieods,  lemain  ander 
tbe  protectKHi  of  God. 

Year  friendly  letter,  Iraiifrht  with  HwHiimt  h>_ 
cofDpanied  bw  an  honorary  letter  from  tbe  be^nnm 
■aib,  of  exalted  dignity,  and  enclosing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  sent  tbrongfa  your  hircarahs, 
obliged  and  rejoiced  me. 

With  respect  lo  what  yon  commDnicate  regaid- 
bg  your  not  hariog  rec»ved  an  answer  to  your 
frkcodly  epistle,  I  became  perfectly  astonisbed,  as 
a  reply  was  written  from  Hohadree;  it  may  be 
owing  to  tbe  danger  of  tbe  road,  that  it  nerer  ar- 
rived ;  not  to  the  smallest  neglect  on  my  side  (or 
of  mine). 

f  now  send  two  lettors  to  yon ;  one  by  tbe 
Dawk  peoide,  and  tbe  second  by  ore  of  my  bir- 
carahs,  (who  will  present  tbem  to  yon,)  wfaidi  yoo 
certainly  will  receive. 

I  am  extremely  well  contented  and  pleased  with 
the  friendship  you  have  shewn. 

You  wrote  me  to  remain  perfectly  easy  concern- 
ing Mr.  Gordon. — Verily,  from  the  kindness  of 
you,  my  indulgent  friends,  my  heart  is  quite  easy. 
You  also  observed  and  mentioned,  that  as  Mr, 
Gordon's  coming  with  those  attached  to  him  (pro- 
bably his  sepoys  and  others)  might  be  attended 
with  difficulty,  if  I  approved,  he  should  be  invited 
alone  to  Fyzabad. — My  friends,  I  place  my  ex- 
pecration  entirely  upon  your  friendships,  and  leave 
It  to  you  to  adopt  the  manner  in  whicb  the  said 
gentleman  may  arrive  in  security  without  molesta- 
tion at  Fyzabad ;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  tiie 
flan  be  so  managed,  that  it  may  not  come  to  the 
nowledge  of  any  zemindars;  in  this  case  you 
are  men  of  discernment.  However,  he  is  to  come 
to  Fyzabad  ;  extend  your  assistance  and  endea- 
vours. 

It  b  probable,  that  tbe  begum  saib,  of  high 
dignity,  has  received  authentick  intelligence  from 
the  camp  at  Benares.  Favour  me  with  the  con- 
tents or  purport. 

From  Mr.  Gordon's  letter  I  understand,  that 
Mirza  Imaum  Baksh.whom  you  dispatched  thither, 
(Saunda,)  has  and  slill  continues  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  that  gentleman,  which  aiTords  me  great 
pleasure. 

An  answer  lo  the  begum's  letter  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. 1  also  send  a  letter  for  Mr.  Gordon, 
which  please  to  forward. 


A*  Addratfnm  Cotamel  Hmmmg  to  fi 


Befnm  Saib,  of  trslird  itigailj  and  \ 
&c.  whom  God  prasenre. 

Your  "*!*■■»;  leOer,  faaght  wkh 
benevolence,  that  throi^^  7W  ■■boaii 
rosity  and  goodatm  was  mat  throagh 
favour,  I  hid  the  Wmom  Id  recctre  in  : 
moment ;  and  whatever  j%m  were  pleas> 
respecting  Mr.  Gonkm.  "  thu  as  ai  tb 
"  sbort-siglucd   and  ddadcd    ryots   hi 
"  their  distorbances  and  ravaggabeyiood  i 
"  Mr.  Gccdfm's  ammp  with  his  wbole 
"  adherents)  might  be  attended  with 
"  and  therefore,  if  1  dnae,  be  ahoald  be 
"  come  alone."    -Now,  as  ymr  Highn 
best  judge,  yow  bithfal  servant  reposetl 
nnboooded    hopes   and  expectatiop    d 
H^;faness,  that  the  afonsiud   Mr.  Goi 
arrive  at  Fyzabnd  witboat  any  a{mreb 
danger.     I  shall  he  then  cxtrcmdy  liona 
obliged. 

Ccmsideriag  me  in  the  light  of  a  firm  i 
fnl  servant,  continue  to  honoor  and  exa 
yonr  letters. 

What  further  can  1  say  ? 

A    Copy  of  OM  Addrtstfrom  Mr.  Cord 
Beyvm. 

Begum  Saib,  of  exalted  dignity  and  p 
whom  God  preserve. 

After  presenting  the  usual  professions 
tnde,  &c.  in  the  customary  manner,  my  ; 
presented. 

Your  gracious  letter,  in  answer  to  thi 
of  your  servant  from  Goondah,  exalted  mi 
the  contents,  I  became  unspeakablv  i 
with  the  honour  it  conferred.  May  tlte 
protect  that  royal  parity,  and  bestow  Ii 
increase  of  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

The  welfare  of  your  servant  is  entirely 
your  favour  and  benevolence.  A  few  c 
elapsed  since  I  arrived  at  Goondah  with 
nel  saib. 

This  is  presented  for  your  Higbness'i 
tion.  1  cherish  hopes  frcHn  your  genero 
considering  me  in  the  light  of  one  of  youi 
you  will  always  continue  to  exalt  and  h 
with  your  gracious  letters. 

May  the  sun  of  prosperity  continually 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  MaMommed  JewarA 
and  Bakar  Ally  Cawn,  from  Mr.  C 

Sirs,  my  indulgent  friends, 
Remain  under,  &c.  &c. 

After  compliments.  I  have  the  plcasi 
quaint  you,  that  yesterday,  having  taker 
you,  I  passed  the  night  at  Noorgunge, 
morning  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  thro 
favour  and  benevolence,  arrived  safe  at  C 
Mur  Aboo  Buksh,  zemindar,  and  Mur 
Ally,  accompanied  me. 


AGAINST  WARREN  HASTINGS. 
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what  extent  can  I  proloni;  the  praises  of  you, 
y  beiiefioenl  friends*  May  the  Supreme  Deins:, 
f  tliu  tx^ni^,  cnmpouioaaie,  humane  accion, 
|*«  you  in  lii»  ko«|)ii)£.  and  encremse  your  pros- 
irily,  and  Bprvilily  gnatl  ine  ihc.  plensurc  of  an 
tervieur.  Until  which  time  continue  lo  favour 
t  with  friendly  letlen,  and  oblige  me  by  any 
lt»niand&  in  my  power  to  execute. 
Mmy  joMt  vraitci  hr  ever  crowned  willi  siiccen ! 
My  complifiienu.  &c.  &c.  Arc. 

ipy  of  a  Letter  /Wroi  Calonrl  Ifnnnay  f  r>  Jewar 
Afly  Cutoit  and  Bahar  Ailij  Coma. 

Cawn  8»il),  my  indulgenl  friend*, 
mutui  andcf  the  pTotcclion  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Aflo'  complimenls,  and  aijpiiryin^  my  umvat 
of  an  intcrvicv,  I  uddrtss  you. 


Your  frieodly  letter,  fraucht  with  tiodiicie,  I  liuil 
the  pleasure  to  receive  in  a  propitious  hour,  and 
your  iniixpTesfiible  kindness  in  scndiii;;  for  Mur 
Na»&ar  Ally  wilh  a  force  to  Saiindn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  Mr.  <iordot>,  with  all  bis  bag- 
gage, who  in  now  arrived  at  Fyialiad. 

This  event  has  afforded  me  the  most  exceisii-e 
pivasuie  and  satisfaction.  May  the  Omnipotence 
prcsune  you.  my  KledfiiHl  tirm  fricudn.  The  pen 
of  frivndthip  iuelf  cannot  "ufticiemly  express  your 
gencrotity  and  bcnevolcneo,  iind  iliiii  of  tlio  be^iim 
of  hitch  dimity,  who  *o  graciously  has  interested 
herself  in  lliis  matter.  Enclosed  is  an  address  for 
hiT,  which  ploase  to  foiward.  I  hope  from  your 
fricndahip,  until  we  meet,  you  wilt  continue  to 
honour  me  with  an  account  of  your  bcaltb  and 
welfare.     What  further  can  I  write  f 


V.  REVOLUTIONS  IN  FAUUUCKABAI). 


I. 

a  prince  nailed  Ahmed  Khun  was  of  a  fa- 

ngil  the  most  distinguished  in  Kiudoslan, 

I  DStton  &inous  throut:h  that  empire  for 

lour  ill  actjuiringf,  and  its  |)olicy  and  pru- 

in  well  gnveming,  the  territurieji  it  had  ac- 

called  tlie  Palaus,  or  Afgliiuis,  of  which 

iltaa  were  a  branch.     TEie  said  AhmnJ 

bad  tixet)  his  residvncu  in  tUu  city  of  Far- 

.  and  in  the  6r*t  wars  of  this  nation  in 

ibe  said  Ahmed  Khun  sllaclicd  himself  Id 

company   against   &u)ah   Dowla.    then    an 

temv,  now  a  deftftxlent  on  that  company.     Ah- 

Rban,  towards  the  close  of  liii  life,  was  dia- 

■ed  of  a  largK  part  of  iiia  domintuittt  by  the 

cv^race  of  llie  Mantnila  power ;  but  his  sun,  a 

iocT,  saccr«d«l  lo  bis  prelrnstons,  and  to  the 

■aiadcr  of  hisdomintonB.     The  Mahrattaswcre 

ipelled  by  Sujali  ui  I>owi.i,  tlie  lace  vizier,  who 

idinic  a  want  of  the  services  of  the  son  and  tac- 

o(  Ahmed  KItan,  caJled  Mouialfer  Jung, 

not  only  piaraDty  hiiii  in  the  |>UBM:iwi4jn  of 

II  1m  ttien  actually  held,  bul  en^aj^d  tu  re<itore 

Uh  other  territorint,  which  had  bc^n  o<■c1lpi^d 

thm  Mafaiattas:  und   this  wa«  confirmed,  by 

■■ted   tfcatie*  and  solemn  oallis,  by  the  late 

and  by  the  present :   bul  neither  tlie  late 

Ibe  present  vizier  fulfilled  their  en^aiiremenls, 

^bHtvetl  tlteir  oallis  :  the  former  having  with- 

bld  what  he  bad  stipulated  to  restore,  and  ih<- 

|uter  not  only  cabjecting  him  toa  tribute,  in«lpnd 

l/t  ratohng  &IB  to  what  lii»  father  hud  unjustly 


withheld,  but,  having  made  a  further  inT.iston  by 
depriving  him  of  fiHecn  of  bis  districts,  levying 
the  tribute  of  tl>e  whole  on  the  little  tliat  remain- 
ed, and  putting  the  aniHlI  reiiiains  of  his  territory 
umkr  a  sequestrator  or  collector  appointed  by 
Almas  Ali  Khtin,  who  did  grievously  afBict  ana 
oppress  the  piincc  and  territory  afonwaid. 

That  tlic  hanbhips  of  his  cise  being  frc<iucntly 
represented  to  Warren  Hastings,  ICaquiie,  he  did 
sugi^st  a  doubt,  whether  "  thai  little  ought  lo  be 
"  still  subject  tu  tribute,"  iudii;nlin^,  thut  llie  sijd 
Iributi;  tnigtil  lie  hurd  and  innpiitiibii:- :  hut  whitl- 
ever  its  juslicit  inii^ht  have  ln>-ii,  llinl  "  from  tlie 
"  earlirM  pfriodoi  our  connexion  with  tlx-  present 
"  nabob  of  Uudc,  it  had  invariiibly  continued  u 
"  part  of  the  funds  assigned  t>y  his  Excellency  as 
"  a  provision  for  tlie  liquidation  of  the  several 
"  publick  demands  of  Hiit  goverwntHl  (Calcutta) 
"  upon  him;  and  in  comtcijucncc  of  the  powers 
"  \\\^  board  deemed  it  expedient  to  vest  in  the 
"  resident  at  hist  court,  for  the  collection  of  the 
"  company's  ussignuieuts,  a  seiauwil  [a  scquca- 
"  trator]  has  alwuy^  heeii  stationed  tu  enforce  by 
"  every  means  in  bis  power  the  payment  uf  tlie 
"  tribute."  And  the  said  tribute  wag,  in  consr- 
(jucnce  of  this  atrungcincnt.  not  paid  to  the  na- 
bob, but  to  the  Itiiiish  resident  at  Oudc  ;  and  tho 
same  being  tliervfore  under  the  direiiion,  and  for 
the  sole  u»e,  of  the  conipauy,  and  ind»e4  tl>e 
prince  liiinnelf  wholly  depeaueot,  tiie  renreaenta- 
lives  of  the  Hud  comjjany  were  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  the  prince,  and  for  tlie  good  govern- 
roent  of  the  countrr. 


I  t<l 


ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE 


n. 

t'l>.ii  iIh-  ■^(kI  W  ,iin-ti  Hustings  did,  on  the  22d 
1  ii  M.i\  I  -'M>.  ivi'n-M-til  u>  the  board  of  Calcutta 
lilt'  it>ii>liii><ii  otllu'  !itiid  oiuiUrv  in  the  following 


tii.iitiit'i 


■  I'l.  ilu-  iv>i.it  vkMit  tif  all  order,  regularity,  or 
.ftiJi^'in;  111  tiM  ^)viTnni(>nt,  (tlie  Farruckabad 
.;i>ii'UiiiK'>ii,lniii(ii)Ki'/Acr»Avioti<«ii(K«,itniay, 
i),>tU>ul>i,  U>t)wiiiK,lliHt(hi!COuntryofFarruck- 
.t)>.i>l  ii  liivouii-  iiH  tihmut  rntire  waite,  without 

■  .i./(ii>irii>N.  i>f'  inhuhitimtt :  that  the  capital, 
'  II  till  li  Imi  It  III  yi>lMirttiiiii'Ut;o  WHS  distinguished 
'  *  .11  Kill-  i>r  till'  iiiiinI  iHifiiifouK  and  opulent  com- 

•  iiii'ii'i.il  I'llii-M  in  IliixliiHtiin,  Rt  present  exhibits 
■  iiii|liiiiK  /'u/nicm'inifllH'mostwrctclied  poverty, 
"  ili'ioliiiinii,  mill  nuNi'Ty  :  und  the  nabob  himself, 
"  iIiihikIi  III  |iiiMi'NNii>n  of  n  tract  of  couotry, 
*■  tvliiili,  nitli  iitily  niinnion  care,  is  notoriously 
■'  i.i|<iiliiii  i>i  yii'JilinK  nil  imntiiil  revenue  of  be- 
■■  (iiiTii  lliiily  <tud  riirty  liirltH,  (three or  four  hun- 

■■  iliiil  ll Niiiiil  iMiiiiiilN,)  with  no  military  estab- 

■'  ^lAwdif  ft'  iHiiiHttiin,  n^trcdy  commanding  the 

■  ■  ».r  .f  Id  i;/'/n((c  ini/iiii»trttrr."  And  the  said  War- 
ti  II  ll>l.llIll^N,  iiikiiiK  into  ronRideration  the  said 
..Ml'.  i<t  ihi>  I'liimiry,  iind  its  prince,  and  tliat  the 
lilli  I  Ixiil "  I'li/i-nrdfrri/urnl  complaints"  (vh'ich 
I  ..iii|>l.iiiil'<  (III'  M<ii(l  MiiNtinpt  to  thut  time  did 
ii.il   III    III  Ikii'  (III-  iKiiinl,  nit  his  duty  reauired) 

,<l  ih,  htinlithifm  unit  iiiiH<fnitirt,  to  which  he  is 

-   ,iili|M  It'll   by  lhi<  rruidiii-t  of  the  sczauwil  [sc- 

>|i>iaii>iliii  I  aliilioiM'il  in  the  country  fortlicjpur- 

i...^i.  Ill  tivyiiiK  Itii'  luiiiunl  tribute,  which  he  is 

1.1 ll  \'\  (ii-iiiy|iipi»y  lolhi'soubahof  Oude;" 

l„    iIk.   .>.iiil    MiialliiHii,  did  ilorlore  himself  "ex. 
Ill  111.  Iv  ili«iii>ii»,  iiM  wi-ll  from  motives  of  com- 

«>i.<iii,  ii»  (/«('  iHKiird  l(>  the  mn*,  tuAicA 

■  S..(  .  Ai.  y  A('/i/»  uHii'iiii  thr  priam  of  Hindos- 
..  .,  ,.|  .lili.iiliiiii  liiiii  I'rlii'f.  And  he,  the  said 
\\  III.  II  ILi-luiK'.  "'  till'  inniiis  of  the  said  relief, 
.i„l  I, nil  till  t  Kiiwml  I'f  llti'  Ix'""!.  »"'«'■  t'le  «?'d 
„  II. I ,  ..  ...II'  .(I  >iliit  III  III'  n-uHivi'd,  luid  en  English 
..   i,l.,i(    ,1    Mitiinl  U  III"  i-oinpimy,  to  be  ap- 

, i.a  ,11  III.  iiMiiii,  ili'ihtrinn.  "  he  understood 

,  l....il  iiili.il w Ih'  iudhpi-nMbltf  necBM- 

,  ii'i  iirtluinn  Ihi'  vuior's  just  demands.' 

111. 
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nebob  of  Oude  was  ill  affected  towards  the  nid 
nabob  of  Farruckabad,  and  that  be  was  alitadj 
supposed  to  have  oppressed  him,  did  justify  hij 
conduct  on  the  principles  and  in  the  words  Ibl- 
lowing ;  "  that  if  the  nabob  Motaffer  Jung  ma 
"  endure  oppression, /oiuf  /  dare  not  at  this  t» 
"  propose  his  total  relief,)  it  coa)::ems  the  repota 
"  tion  of  our  government  to  remove  our  parUa 
"  patioK  in  it."  And  the  said  Warren  Hastaif 
making,  recording,  and  acting  upOD  the  first  o 
the  said  folse  and  inhuman  suppositions,  moi 
scandalous  to  this  nation,  namely,  that  prince 
paying  money  wholly  for  the  use  of  the  ccKopany 
and  directly  to  its  agent,  for  the  maintenance  o 
British  troops,  by  whose  force  and  power  the  nid 
revenue  was  in  effect  collected,  must  of  in  1 1  rtj 
endure  oppression,  and  that  our  goremment  il 
any  time  dare  not  propose  their  total  relief,  m 
an  high  offence  and  misdemeanour  in  the  nid 
Warren  Hastings,  and  the  rather,  because  in  ibe 
said  treaty,  as  well  as  before  and  after,  the  sail 
Hastings,  who  pretended  not  to  dare  to  relieve 
those  oppressed  by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  did  anuDK 
a  complete  authority  over  the  said  nabob  himttlT, 
and  did  dare  to  oppress  him. 

IV. 

That  the  second  principle  assumed  by  the  nil 
Warren  Hastings,  as  a  ground  for  volnntarib 
abandoning  the  protection  of  those,  whom  he  m 
before  undertaken  to  relieve,  on  the  sole  ttrenjA 
of  his  own  authority,  and  in  full  confidenoe  of 
the  lawful  foundation  thereof,  and  for  deliveriag 
over  the  persons  so  taken  into  protection,  niidtr 
false  names  and  pretended  descnptions,  to  knom 
oppression,  asserting,  that  the  reputation  oT  the 
company  was  saved  by  removing  this  amamrt 
participation,  when  the  new,  as  well  as  tne  old, 
arrangements  were  truly  and  substantially  acts  rf 
the  British  government,  was  disingenuous,  decdt" 
ful,  and  used  to  cover  unjustifiable  designs,  ants 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  well  knew,  that  dl 
oppressions  exercised  by  the  nabob  of  Oude  mm 
solely,  and  in  this  instance  particularly,  upheH 
by  British  force,  and  were  imputed  to  this  natica; 
uid  because  he  himself,  in  not  more  than  tlm 
days  after  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  and  ia 
virtue  thereof,  did  direct  the  British  resident  tf 
Oude  in  orders,  to  which  Me  required  Ait  mmI 
implicit  obe(Sence,  "  that  the  ministeis  (lli 
"  nabob  of  Oude's  ministers)  are  to  choose  all 
"  aumils  and  collectors  of  revenue  with  yourcofr 
"  currence."  And  the  dishonour  to  the  compaM 
in  thus  deceitfully  concurring  in  oppression,  wlwi 
they  were  able  and  were  bouna  to  prevent,  it 
much  aggravated  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings^ 
receiving  from  the  person,  to  whose  oppreisioBbl 
had  delivered  the  said  prince,  as  a  private  gift  or 
donation  to  himself,  and  for  his  own  use,  a  sua 
of  money,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thoasaail 
pounds  and  upwards,  which  might  give  just  groniid 
of  suspicion,  that  the  said  gift  from  the  oppiuw 
to  the  person  surrendering  tlte  person  injured  1* 


it  bave  had  somo  share  in  the  said 
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ll  Warren  Hailing  did  (in  tlie  paper 
surreiider  of  lh«  piiiice,  |)iii  by 
protection  of  the  ICasI  India 
I  asiert,  '*  thut  it  watt  a  fuct,  tliat  the 
[ijzxattor  Jung  <lli<;  nabob  of  Fiimick- 
18  pqualt;  ur^iit  with  the  nabob  viricr 
1  Kniovsl  of  ft  resident,"  wjtlioiit  pro- 
is  he  oti^bt  to  Lave  done,  any  document 
his  improbable  asscttioD,  namely,  liia  as> 
hat  the  oppressed  princo  did  apply  to  his 
•any  and  oppressor,  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
pe  would,  was  not  able  to  relieve  him 
te  will  of  tlie  English  government,)  ratWr 
Itat  English  govemment,  which  he  niiisi 
nivcd  to  be  more  impurttal,  to  whicli  he 
c  his  rormcr  complaiiit,  and  which  was 
e  to  relieve  him. 


^ 


VI. 


h^  said  Warien   HaHtinfp:,  in  tlie  said 
lid  fuithor  convey  an  insinuation  of  an 

Efbut.on  any  eonslTiiction,ora  suspicious 
vus  import :  vh.  "  it  is  a  fact,  liinl  Mr. 
(ttw  resident's)  uiithoiity  over  the  t^nt- 
!  Fairuckabad  is  in  itself  as  much  sub- 
pef  that  (of  the.  lawful  mUrs)  as  that  of 
^'a  aumil  (collector)  ever  was.  and  i« 
R  »i>prttia\>e,  as  the  power  from  whence 
jcriT^  is  greater."  The  said  nKserLton 
noo  a  soppoaitioii  of  llie  illo^lilv  hotli 
RKib's  and  the  company's  government ; 
deration  of  the  t'tUt  to  otitlioiity  being 
to  that  supposition  put  out  of  tlic  qucs- 
Fthe  whole  turning  only  upon  theeiPrcw* 
tity,  the  aaid  Hastin^'si  su^i^stinn,  that 
•nonofgOYVrnment  niu»lbu  in  pruportion 
hm,  is  the  result  of  a  false  and  dangerous 
aaniA  atKh  a*  it  is  criminal  fur  any  iierson 
nrith  the  live*  and  foTHines  of  men  to 
f  amcfa  more  publickly  to  profess  a»  a 
tlioD.  as  tliir  same  hath  a  direct  tendency 
new  and  powerful  government  of  tliis 
India  dreadful  to  the  natives,  and 
world.  But  iftliesaid  Warren  Hast* 
nean  thereby  indirectly  to  insinuate,  that 
ns  had  been  artnally  exercised  under  the 
ithoritT.hc  vuj bound  to  cnq»iirc  into  llicsc 
Ml  sod  tn  animadvert  on  thr  )>crsDa 
BW  aune,  if  proof  iheroof  could  be  had  ; 
■ore,  as  the  authoriiy  waa  given  by  him- 
pthc  person  cxcrcisint;  it  was  by  himself 
ed.  And  the  said  Warren  Ha«iines  did 
icr  occasion  assert,  that  "  whether  they 
"'  or  ill  founded  he  never  had  an  oppor- 
aftceitain."  But  it  '\t  not  true,  tliat  the 
did  or  could  warn  such  upporlunity: 
,  that  the  said  Warren  Hastini^  did 
•d;  enquiiy   to   be  made  into  any 


11 


supposed  abuses,  durine  th«  said  residency,  but 
(lid  give  a  {tension  of  fit^een  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  the  said  late  resident,  as  a  compenuilion 
to  hira  for  an  injury  received,  and  did  aiXerwaids 
promote  tJie  mident,  as  a  fititbful  servant  of  tljc 
company,  (and  nothing:  ;ip|>eiinilfi[iliew  liiiri  titiier- 
wise,)  to  a  judicial  oftice  of  hijfh  trust;  tliereby 
takinsr  awny  all  credit  From  any  trroundi:  ai^erled 
or  insinuated  by  the  said  lliistings  for  delivering 
the  said  nabob  of  Farruckabad  to  the  hand  of  a 
known  enemy  and  oppressor,  who  had  already, 
contrary  to  repeated  treaties,  deprived  him  of  a 
large  part  of  his  lenitoriea. 

vn, 

Tliat  on  the  said  Warren  Hastings*»  represent- 
ation of  the  transaction  aforesaid  in  the  court  of 
directors,  tlicv  did  henvily  and  justly  CPnunre  the 
said  Warren  Hasting  for  the  same,  and  did  con- 
vey ihfir  censure  to  him,  recommending  relief  to 
the  suffering  prince,  but  without  any  order  for 
sending  a  new  resident ;  being,  as  it  niay  be  sup- 
posed,  prevented  from  taking  Oiai  step  by  tlie  fai  Ji 
of  the  treaty  madeut  Chuiiar. 

VIIT. 

That  all  the  oppressions  foreseen  by  him  llie 
said  Warren  Hastings,  when  he  made  tlie  article 
aforesaid  in  Uie  treaty  of  Cbunar,  did  actually 
hap[Kn ;  for  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the 
Rriiiith  reKiJcnl,  the  country  of  Farnickahnd  was 
subjected  to  the  discretion  of  n  certain  native 
man a^r  of  revenue,  ndlcd  Almas  Ah  Klii'm,  who 
did  impoverish  and  oppress  the  counlrv,  and  insult 
the  prince,  and  did  deprive  him  of  all  subsistence 
from  his  own  eatates ;  taking;  from  him  even  liis 
E^ardens,  and  the  tombs  of  his  antrestora,  and  tlic 
funds  for  maintaining  the  same. 

!X. 

Tliai  on  complaint  of  those  pTooeedintrs  the  said 
llasting«  did,  of  his  own  autlioritv,  and  wiibout 
communicating  with  his  council,  direct  the  native 
collector  aforesaid  to  be  removed,  and  the  territory 
of  Farruekabad  to  be  left  tuihe  sole  n);inap.nnenl 
of  lis  natural  prince.  But  in  a  short  time  the  said 
Haatiiiga,  pretendinit;  tn  reeeive  many  complaints 
piir|Ktrting,  that  the  tribute  to  the  nabob  remained 
wholly  nnpaid,  and  tlie  agent  to  tlie  prince  of 
Farruckuhud  at  the  presidency,  and  afterward* 
chief  manager  to  tFie  (irincc  aforesaid,  having,  as 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  saith.  '■  had  the  inso- 
"  lence  to  propapTttc  a  report,  thai  the  mUrfrr- 
"  eric<^,  to  which  his  master  owed  the  power  he 
"  then  enjoyed,  was  pareyinjfrf  llirough  him,"  he 
the  aaid  Hastings  did  again  (but,  as  before,  wilh- 
oiii  ihi-  ootincil)  "  withdraw  his  protection  and 
"  inlrrfcrf  nci:  altogether  "  on  or  about  the  month 
of  Au^-UKl  1782,  and  did  signify  his  resolution 
through  the  rraident  Middleton,  to  the  nabob 
vizier.     But  the  said  Hastings  assert*,  that  "  the 
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with  the  nabob  in  the  treaty  of  Chunai; 
against  his  strong  remonstraDcea,  urging  tiis  h 
liation  from  this  measure,  and  the  faith  of  the  a; 
ment,  and  against  his  own  former  declaration, 
it  concerned  the  reputation  of  our  governnie 
remove  our  participation  in  the  oppressions,  * 
he,  the  said  Hastings,  supposed  tJie  prince  of 
ruckabad  must  undergo,  did  once  more  rei 
mend  to  the  council  a  British  resident  at  Farm 
bad,  and  the  withdrawing  the  native  sezawall 
course  being  left  to  llie  said  Hastings  to  t 
wfaich  was  not  a  violation  of  some  engai^eiT 
and  a  contradiction  to  some  principle  of  ju: 
and  policy  by  him  deliber^ely  advaaced.  and 
tcred  on  record. 

Thnt  Mr.  Willes  being  appointed  resident, 
having  arrived  at  Farruckabad  on  the  Sdth  of 
bruary  1784,  with  instructions  to  enquire  minu 
into  tne  state  of  the  country  and  the  ruling  fam 
he,  the  said  resident  Willes,  in  obedience  then 
did  fully  explain  to  him,  the  governour-genei 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  (he  being  then  out 
the  company's  provinces,  at  Lucknow,  on  a  de 
gation,  which  respected  this  very  country  as  p 
of  the  dependencies  of  Onde,)  the  situation  oft 
province  of  Farruckabad ;  but  the  said  Wan 
Hastings  did  not  lake  or  recommend  any  measo 
whatsoever  for  the  relief  tlicreof  in  consetjuence 
the  said  representation  ;  nor  even  communicate 
tlie  council  genera)  the  said  representation ;  u 
it  was  not  until  the  28th  of  June  1783,  that  i 
sixteen  months  from  the  arrival  of  the  resident  i 
hisstation,  that  any  thing;  was  laid  before  the  boai 
relative  to  the  regulation  or  relief  of  the  distrew 
country  aforesaid,  and  that,  not    from    the  su 
Warren  Hastings,  but  from  other  members  of  tl 
council :  which  purposed  neglect  of  duty,  jomt 
to  the  preceding  wilful  delay  of  seven  months  t 
proposing  the  said  relief  originally,  caused  neart* 
years' delay.     And  the  said  Warren  Hastings  i 
further  culpable  in  not  communicating  to  the  rvus 
cil  board  the  order,  which  he  had  of  his  own  in 
thority,  and  without  any  powers  from  them,  gin 
to  the  said  resident  Willes,  and  did   thereby  (in 
vent  them  from  taking  such  steps  as  might  coan 
tcract  the  ill  effects  of  the  said  order ;  wliich  oHc 
purported,  that  the  said  Willes  was  not  to  inUi 
fere  with  the  nabob  of  Farnickabad's  governmnil 
for  the  regulation  of  which  he  was  in  eflect  if 
pointed  to  the  residency ;  declaring  as  folloti 
"  ]  rely  much  on  your  moderation  and  good  jodp 
"  ment,  which  I  hope  will  enable  you  to  rep:ulili 
"  vour  conduct  towards  the  nabob  and  his  lerva^ 
"  in  such  a  manner,  that  wilhnut  interfering  ■ 
"  (he  execulirc  furrf  of  his  ffovemmcnt  yon  inv 
"  render  tiimossenlial  service  by  your  coiiucil «» 
"  adricp."    And  this  rcstriclion  the  said  Haslinjf 
did  im|>osc,  which  totally  frustrated  the  purposes 
the  resident's  mission,  though  he  well  knew,  an 
had  frequently  staled,  the  extreme  imbecilitv  "W 
weakness  of  the  said  nabob  of  Farruckabad,  bik 
his  subjection  to  unworthy  servants. ,  And  in  tbi 
miiinle  of  consults  ion,  upon  wliich  he  founded  ih 
appointment,  he  did  state  the  nabob  of  Farmcka- 
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•»  a  weak  snil  unexp^ienccd  yoiiii^  man, 
ivfao  bad  abandoned  liimi»fir  tiitir«ly  to  ttit-  dis- 
cretion of  hie  ftervnnu :  and  thti  r^fttnTalion  of 
bis  independence  wiu  followed  by  a  total  bKUch 
of  tfac  ragagemenu  bo  bad  promiH-il  tu  riillil. 
■Uencl«d  bjr  pointfd  instance*  orconitmiiicy  imd 
'disre*p«et."  Anil  in  tlie  siiiij  iniiitilc  tin-  it;\id 
mingi  adds, (m before mcDtiocied,) fail  i>rincipiil 
mini  and  manu^r  bnd  propsgatctl  a  report, 
HH  Oin  "  intrrffTence.  (namely  bis  ttie  said  Hast- 
ings's int«tri.'r«TiCi-,)  to  wliJcli  hit  master  awed 
the  power  itc  then  enjoyed,  wos  purchased  by 
kim."  tlic  principul  scivant  aforesaid;  yet  lie, 
M  Mid  Hastings,  wbo  bad  assi^ed  on  ii^CQrd  the 
Iwrartcr  of  the  said  nubab,  and  the  condut^t  of 
bwr^ants,  and  tlic  aforesaid  report  of  bis  prin- 
bal  scnaiti,  so  lii^hly  dislionoii ruble  to  him  the 
|ld  Hastings,  as  msoiiR  for  takiiii;  awny  the  in- 
tacndencY  of  the  nabob  of  Famiekabnd,  and  the 
kfrjcctiot;  him  lo  the  oppression  of  the  nabob  of 
kade's  olBccr,  Alninr  Ali.  did  a^iin  c&iahtiitii  tlie 
MtDded  iiide]«ndcnce  of  ilie  said  prince  of  Far- 
jalrab^id,  and  the  real  indep«ndenee  of  hi*  eor- 
^  and  pertidioua  servaitt-s  nni  HLNtlnnt  ilic  nabob 
fOudc.  but  against  a  Itiititih  (trident  ap[iK>inled 
J  liimself,  ('•  as  a  chnracter  etdiripnily  <]iiiililied 
fortucli  a  charge,")  for  the  c(>rrnction  of  those 
rib,  and  for  rendering  the  prince  aforesaid  an 
tetat  ally  to  (lie  company,  and  restoring  Iiis  do- 
intotu  to  order  and  plenly. 
That  the  eaid  Hauirij^  did  not  only  disable  the 
■dent  at  Farruckabad  by  hia  said  prohibitory 
ntt.  but  did  render  his  very  remaining;  at  all  in 
H  Italian  p^fccily  precarious  by  a  siibaequent 
tar,  rendering  him  linblo  to  diimi»sioii  by  the 
" !( — thereby  cbangine  the  tenure  of  the  resi- 
■'•  office,  nod  changing  liim  from  a  minister  oT 
eompany,  dfperMlcnt  on  tlic  ^vernour-gcne- 
ia  cotincit,  to  a  dependent  upon  an  unrespon- 
m  power:  in  this  also  acting  williout  the  coun- 
l,aml  by  his  own  usurped  authority:  niid  ac- 
Hdingly  the  reKidfnl  did  declare,  in  his  letter  of 
p  Mh  of  April  178&,  ■'  that  tbeaitUAtJuii  of  the 
|cmatf7  WHS  more  distressful  than  when  tie  (the 
Ipioce  uf  Farruckabad)  addicned  liimself  for 
[Mtitf  in  1783;  and  that  he  was  sorry  lo  say, 
tbal  his  a|>|>oinlmeiit  at  Farruckabad  was  of  no 
'■>£."  T)iat  though  die  old  tiituite  i-uuld  not  bo 
ud.  owDg  to  famine,  and  other  (raii».'H.  it  was 
icnaaed  ti;  a  new  imposition,  mnking  the  whole 
|mU  llw  cAtire  ynuf  produce  of  the  rrvcnitc; 
pn  therefore  there  will  not  be  "  any  Ihiag/nr 
$tU  fa&fu/eace  of  ike  nabob  und  family."  And 
t  BDcles  of  (he  said  nahob  of  Farruckabad,  tiic 
pUireo  of  the  late  Ahitivd  Khun,  (who  had  rcn- 
ired  imrjortant  services  tu  thu  company,)  and 
^  cbiwren,  in  a  petition  to  ilie  tcsidetit,  tepre- 
^tcd,  that  soon  after  (1m;  lucccwion  of  3Ioui[«flcr 
lag  "  Uieir  misery  commenced.  The  juchiri'i, 
l(hud»  and  eataic».>  on  which  they  sub^sied, 
disallowed.  Qui  ditlnHs  is  L^eu'i ;  we  have 
clothes  nor  fixxl.  Though  we  felt  hurt 
iJea  of  cxpliiinin°:  our  siluntion,  yet, 
«wild  we  hare  found  a  mode  of  conveyance, 


''  we  would  have  proceeded  to  Calcutta  for  re- 
"  dress.  The  scarcity  uf  erain  this  wason  is  an 
"  additional  misfortune.  With  difficulty  we  eup- 
"  port  life.  From  your  pte»e»ce  without  the  pi»- 
"  riiices  we  cxpei'I  relief.  It  is  not  the  cuitnni  of 
"  the  company  to  deprive  tha  zemindan  und  Jag- 
"  hiredaK  of  thtt  means  of  subsistence.  To  your 
"  jiitltcc  wc  look  up." 

.This  biriti^  tlic  »itiinliun  of  the  person  and  fa- 
mily of  \\w  nabob  »i  Farruckabad  and  bia  nearest 
relatiflns,  the  stale  of  the  country  and  ita  capital, 
prevented  from  all  relief  by  the  aaid  Warren  Hott- 
ingK,  is  described,  in  the  following  worda,  by  tlio 
r«>sidenl  Witles : 

"  Almas  Ali  lias  taken  the  pcr^iiinnli  ofMa- 
"  rata  at  a  very  inudequntc  rent,  and  hit  aumila 
"  have  seized  many  adjacent  villages;  the  per- 
"  ^unnahs  uf  CuciiLiiiow  and  Souje  are  conslautly 
"  plundered  by  his  people.  Tliecollcclion  of  tlie 
"  li^uls  near  Fully  Ghur  has  been  seized  bjf  the 
"  vizier's  cotwal.  and  the  zemindars  in  ftmr  per- 
"  ^unnahs  are  so  refractory  as  to  have  forfeited 
"  themselvea  in  their  ^rries.  and  lo  refuse  all  pay- 
"  menta  of  revenue.  TJiis  is  the  state  of  the  per* 
''  Kunnabs;  fitiff  Farruckabad,  which  was  onot 
"  the  »eat  af  ijreat  opulenve  and  trade,  is  atno 
"  daily  drterted  by  its  inhabitants  j  its  watU 
"  monidrriitff  awrty,  withimt  jMlice,  vilhiml  firo- 
"  Ifci'uin ;  frposcd  tii  the  dfprittlutivnt  f>/ a  han- 
"  ditti  <;/■  tii'o  or  three  hundred  rohhen,  who, 
"  niijht  aflnr  night,  enter  it  for  plunder,  murder- 
"  ing  all  who  oppose  them.  The  rain  that  has 
"  overtaAen  this  coanfry.  is  not  to  if  wondered 
"  at,  when  it  is  considered,  that  there  has  bee>» 
"  tio  ttable  uovernment  for  mojiy  years.  There 
"  has  been  llic  nabob  viiicr's  autltority.  Iiis  roini»* 
"  ters,  the  residenu  at  Lucknow.  the  lozawalls, 
"  the  camp  authoriiy,  the  nabob  MiiiuB'er  Jung's, 
"  and  that  of  Iwcnty  dewans  or  advisers.  No  au- 
"  thority  sufficieiiily  predoniinacit  to  establish  any 
■'  regulations  for  the  benefitof  the  couulry,  whilst 
"  each  authority  has  been  oserted,  as  opportunity 
"  offered,  for  tciupomiy  piiipoaes." 

"  ^uch  being  ihe  prfseiit  depiirahle  state  of 
"  Farnickabrid  and  its  districls.  in  the  ensuing 
"  year  it  will  bo  in  vain  to  look  for  revenue,  if 
"  some  rv^uhitiutit  ecjunt  to  the  exigency  be  not 
"  adopted.  The  whole  country  will  be  diviJed 
"  betwMEi  tlie  iici|;libouriiig  )iow«rful  aiimiU,  iha 
"  icfiactory  itcmiiidars,  and  bandiiii  of  robber*  ; 
"  and  the  Patans,  who  might  be  made  useful  sub- 
*'  ject*.  will  fly  from  the  scene  of  anarchy.  Tho 
"  crisis  appears  now  cume,  that  i^itbcrsome  plan 
*'  of  g;ov«rnnicnl  »liould  be  resolved  on,  so  as  to 
"  form  faithful  subjects  on  t)ic  frontier,  or  the 
"  rnuiury  he  given  up  to  its  fate:  and  if  il  be 
<■  abanduued,  theru  can  be  little  doubl  but  Uiat 
"  thu  Malirattns  will  cUdly  seize  on  a  station  to 
■■  favourable  to  incursions  into  the  viaicr's  domi- 
"  iiious  :  wdl  attach  to  their  interests  tho  Hindoo 
"  itemindars,  and  possess  themselves  of  forts,  whicb, 
"with  little expeoce  mode  forsiidablo,  would  give 
"  employment  perhaps  to  the  whole  of  our  force, 
"  should  it  be  ever  necessary  to  recover  them." 
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.  to.  vM.i   V  .iMpu-tt-a  witiiiii  bid  dominions,  and 
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•K'  .1--'  •  ^-i  .I'livuvt,  th.it  III  lii«  opinion  the  mode 
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I  imbecility  of  the  natural  lord,  and  is  free  fnim  kv 
objection  to  a  resident,  is  the  only  one,  which  tlw 
said  Hastings  never  has  executed,  or  even  nropoicd 
to  execute. 

That  the   said   Hastings,   by   the    agreemeDtt 
aforesaid,  has  left  the  company  in  such  an  alter- 
native, that  they  can  neither  relieve  the  said  prioce 
of  Famickabad  from  oppression  without  a  breaeb 
of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  him,  the  said 
Hastings,  with  tbe  nabob  vizier  in  the  name  of  the 
company,  nor  suffer  him  to  remain  under  the  said 
oppression  without  violating  all  faith,  and  all  the 
rules  of  justice  with  regard  to  him.     And  the  said 
Hastings  hath  directly  made  or  authorized  no  I« 
than  six  revolutions  in  less  than  five   yean  in  tbe 
aforesaid  harassed  province;  by  which  freqneni 
and  rapid  changes  of  government,  all  of  thm 
inade  in  contradiction  to  all  his  own  declared  mo- 
tives and  reasons  for  the  several  acts  successivdj 
done  and  undone  in  this  transaction,  the  distreiMi 
of  the  country,  and  the  disorders  in  iu  adminii- 
tratioti,  have  been  highly  aggravated  ;  and  in  thi 
said  irregular  proceedings,  and  in  thegrouaod 
complicated  violations  of  feith  with  all  parties,  the 
said  Hastings  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  made- 
meanours. 
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content,  and  violent  commotions,  in  the  district  if  i 
Sahlone,  and  other  parU  of  the  province  of  Ood^ 
with  great  consequent  effusion  of  blood,  and  ii* 
tcrniption,  if  not  total  discontinuance,  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues  in  those  parts,  other  Am 
as  the  same  was  irregularly,  and  with  great  damip 
to  the  country,  enforced  by  Britiah  troops. 

IJ. 

That  Mr.  Lumsdaine,  the  officer  employed  la 
reduce  those  disordered  parts  of  the  province  » 
submission,  after  several  advantages  gained  ovaT 
the  rajah  and  his  adherents,  and  expelling  U> 
from  the  country,  did  represent  the  utter  impasa> 
bility  of  bringing  it  to  a  permanent  aettlenol 
"  merely  by  forcible  methods;  as  in  any  of  ti 
"  (the  rajah's)  incursions  it  would  not  be  neecs- 
"  sary  to  bring  even  a  force  with  him,  as  the  i^ 
"  mindars  [landed  proprietors  end  freehdden] 
"  are  much  attached  to  the  rajah,  whom  theycoa- 
"  sider  as  their  hereditary  prince,  and  never  flul 
"  to  assist  him ;  and  that  his  rebellion  againil 
"  government  is  not  looked  on  as  a  crime :"  and 
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r.  Inmvliiine  decliired  i(  "  m  liis  c]«ar  opinion, 
'  at  tlir  alluwiiig  \hv  xaicl  rajah  a  pension,  unit- 
able  lo  lii&  rank  and  influence  in  the  country, 
would  be  l)i«  most  certain  mode  of  obUining  a 
pemuDent  peace :"  alleging ainong^  other cogt-nt 
Mttooa,  "  llmt  the  expenc^  of  th<*  force  tipreuiiiry 
lo  be  employed  lo  ^tibditc  thi^  countiy  might  be 
•pancd,  and  croploTol  eUcwhnc;  and  that  tlic 
people  would  [ciuni  lo  their  villngtrs  with  tlietr 
ntlle  aii<]  efTeots,  and  of  course  giovenimfnt 
liave  some  tcciirity  for  tlie  revenue,  whcrcax  at 
preMnt  they  have  none :"  and  tbe  lepiescntation 
inuining  that  prudent  and  temperate  couhmI, 
iren  by  a  military  man  of  undoubted  in  formation , 
perfect  cxp«riencv  in  the  local  circum«liinccs 
tfao  country,  was  truiMnitted  by  the  resident 


Bristow  to  tlie  said  Warren  Hasting,  -who  did 
wilfully  and  criniiiially  omit  to  order  any  relief  to 
tlio  ftiiid  rajah  in  conformity  to  the  ^neral  tenM 
ami  wishes  uf  tite  inhcLbituiit);  a  corapliaoce  with 
vrhose  so  reaHOniitjIi.-  an  expcclaiion  his  diilv  in 
r^jioiing  the  triiiiqiiilhty  of  the  country,  and  in 
reti'Jeviiii;;  the  lioitnur  of  the  F.nglixb  gnvi*rnmenl, 
did  absolutely  re<]uire.  But,  instead  of  making 
such  provision,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head; 
and  tietreral  bodies  of  British  troop*  being  em> 
ployed  lo  purftue  him,  nft^r  many  skirmidii's  anil  I 
much  bloodshed,  and  mutual  waste  of  the  coun- 
try, ilic  snid  ruiah,  honuured  and  respected  by 
the  natives,  was  liuntcd  down,  and  at  length  killed 
in  a  thicket. 


VII.     CONTRACTS. 


Tbat  the  court  of  dircctortt>f  the  East  Indin 

ipanyhad  Uid  down  the  following  furidamcntal 

for  the  conduct  of  such  of  the  company's 

ID  Bengal  as  could  bi'  pt-rformcd  by  con- 

•nd   had  repeatedly  and  strictly  ordered 

govemour  and  council  of  Fort  William  to  ob- 

tbote  rules  ;  viz.  that  all  conlracts  should 

pnblickly  advertised,  and  the  most  reasonable 

Is  accepted  :    that   the  conUacts  of  pro- 

>,  and  for  fumishmi;  draught  and  carriage- 

for  the  army,  should  be  aitnual  :  and 

tiey  (hoiild  not  fail  lo  advertise  for  and  re- 

proposiln  foi-  llio«  tontrjcL*  crcry  i/tar. 

TWt  the  nid  Warren  Ha^^tings,  in  direct  dis- 

ice  to  the  <aid  positive  orders,  and,  ns  the 

themselves  s:ty,  t>i/  a   most   drliherate 

of  his  dutij,  did,  in  September  1777,  cic- 

E:  of  proposals  oflert-d  by  Ernest  Alexander 
RKOt)  for  providing  draugtil  and  carriuge-bul- 
trJM,  and  for  victualling  the  Europeans,  wiihoDt 
dvenising  for  proposals,  as  he  was  expressly  com- 
andcd  to  do,  and  extended  the  contract  for  three 
fors.  wLieh  wa^uosilively  ordered  to  he  annual: 
id.  odt Mil h standings  that  extension  of  the  period, 
iicli  ou;:ht  81  least  to  have  been  compensated  by 
WM  advantage  to  the  company  in  the  conditions, 
teoadode  the  said  contract  upon  feriTu  lest  ad- 
mt&g0<mt  than  iJtf  preceding  contract,  and  l/icre- 
not  nn  the  lim.t'tt  terms  pTf>r.ar<ii>lr  : — that 
•aid  Wuireo  Halting,  in  detianre  of  the  judg- 
u  and  lawful  orders  of  his  supenoitrx,  which  in 
>  case  left  hini  i>o  option,  decl'tred  that  he  dU- 
tWfd  of  piihliahinii  for  projHuuU,  and  that 

aulract  tinii  rtductd  Ion  low  iilrtttdii :  tlic>reby 

Mrtop  hiiDHlf  the  advocate  of  the  corlractor. 


against  whom,  as  repreientalivc  of  tlic  company, 
and  guardian  of  their  interests,  he  properly  was 
parly,  and  preferring  the  advantage  of  tha  con' 
tractor  to  those  of  his  own  constituents  and  em. 

floycrt: — that  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East 
ndia  company,  having  carefully  considered  the 
circumstances  and  tendency  of  this  transaction, 
condemned  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  declaring, 
that  they  would  not  permit  the  contract  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  that,  "  if  the  contractor  should  thiok, 
"  himself  aggrieved,  and  lake  measures  in  cot 
"  rjuenee,  by  which  (lie  company  became  involved 
"  in  loss  or  damage,  they  should  certainly  bold 
"  ihe  majority  of  the  council  resiMiii-HihIe  for  such ' 
"  loss  or  damage,  and  proceed  against  them  aa- 
"  cordingly." — That  the  said  Warren  Hasiingrs,  in 
defiance  of  orders,  which,  the  directors  say,  were 
plain  and  tineijiiivocal,  did.  in  January  1777.  re- 
ceive from  George  Templer  u  pro|)asal,«s«cntially 
different  from  the  advcrtisf^mcnt  published  by  tbA 
governour-gcncral  and  council  for  receiving  pro- 
po:q,iU  for  feeding  the  company's  elephants,  end 
did  accept  thereof,  not  only  witliout  having  re- 
course to  the  proper  means  for  stcertaining  whether 
the  said  pro|insal  was  the  lowest  that  would  be 
offered,  but  with  another  actually  before  the  board, 
nenrly  30  per  cent-  lower  than  that  made  by  iba 
said  (!jeorge  Templer,  to  whom  the  said  Warrw  I 
Hastings  granted  a  contract,  in  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  said  Templer,  for  three  yean;,  and  did  after- 
wards extend  the  same  to  Hve  years,  with  new  and 
distinct  conditions  accepted  by  the  said  Warren 
IlnstingM,  wiihoul  advertising  for  fresh  propouJa^j 
by  which  the  cunip<iiiy  were  very  considerabls 
losers '. — on  »ll  which  the  court  ol''  directors  de- 
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company's  ships,  especially  in  tempestuous  vea- 
ther,  and  that  they  should  be  in  a  conMant  con- 
dition to  keep  tlie  sea ;  whereas  it  is  manifeftlj 
the  interest  of  the  contractor,  in  the  first  insuim. 
to  equip  the  said  vessels  as  scantily  as  powtble, 
and  afterwards  to  expose  them  as  little  as  poMJblc 
to  any  service,  in  which  the  stores  to  be  replaced 
by  him  might  be  lost  or  consumed  ;  and  finallT, 
that  in  June  1779  the  said  contract  was  proloDEtd 
to  the  said  master-attendant  by  the  said  Wamn 
Hastings  for  the  further  space  of  two  yean  ftom 
the  expiration  of  the  flrst,  without  advertisiag  fai 
proposals. — That  it  docs  not  appear,  that  any  of 
the  preceding  contracts  have  been  annulled,  a 
the  charges  attending  any  of  them  abated,  or  thu 
tlie  court  of  directors  have  ever  taken  any  ibo- 
sures  to  compel  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  m- 
dcmnify  the  company,  or  to  make  good  any  put 
of  the  preceding  loss  incurred  by  the  contract!. 

That  in  the  year  1777  the  said  Warren  Ht<- 
ings  did  recommend  and  appoint  John  Belli,  M 
that  time  his   private  secretary,  to  be  agent  ftr 
supplying  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  with  vic- 
tualling stores ;  that  the  stores  were  to  be  pa- 
chased  with  money  advanced  by  the  cnmpuiy; 
and  that  the  said  agent  was  to  be  allowed  a  coa* 
mission,  or  per-centagc  for  his  risk  and  trouble; 
that,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  sum  would  bei 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  agent,  the  gom^ 
noitr-general  and  council  agreed  to  consult  aam 
of  the  principal  merchants  of  Calcutta:  that  the 
merchants,  so  consulted,  reported  their  opiniosi 
that  20  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  itom 
would  be  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  agCBt; 
that  nevertheless  the  snid  Warren  Hastings,  iip* 
ported  by  the  vote  and  concurrence  of  Ricbn 
Barwell,  then  a  member  of  the  supreme  connd,   - 
did  propose  and  carry  it,  that  30  per  cent,  pa 
annum  should  be  allowed  upon  All  stores  to  ht 
provided  by  the   agent  :    that   the  said  Wum 
Hastings  professed,  that  "  be  preferred  an  agcMf 
"  to  a  contract  for  this  service,  because  if  it  wot 
"  performed  by  contract,  it  must  tlien  be  advcr- ) 
"  tised,  and  the  world  would  know  what  proviMB  \ 
"  was  made  for  the  defence  of  the  fort : "  ai  ifiH  : 
being  publickly  known,  that  tlie  fort  was  well  p(^  ' 
vided  for  defence,  were   likely  to  encourage  n  ; 
enemy  to  attack  it. — That  in  August  1779,  in  de-  - 
fiance  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  himself  fat  > 
preferring  an  agency  to  a  contract,  tlie  said  Wv-  . 
ren  Hastings  did  proix>se,  and  carry  it,  that  dM 
agency  should  be  converted  into  a  contract,  U  - 
be  granlc<l  to  the  said  .)obn  Belli,  without  adM^ 
tising  for  proposals,  and  fixed  for  the  term  of  in 
years,  "  pretending,  that  lie  had  received  freqncst 
"  remonstrances  from  the  said  agent  concemisf 
''  the  heavy  losses  and  inconveniences,  towbict 
"  he  was  subjected  by  the  indefinite  terms  of  hil 
"  agency  ; "  notwithstanding  it  appeared  by  evi- 
dence produced  at  the  board,  that,  on  a  supply  of 
about  i!.37,000,  he  had  already  drawn  a  comnii- 
sion  of  £.'2-2.000  and  upwards.— That  the  sM 
Warren  Hastings  pledged  himself,  that,  ifrequirti 
by  ike  court  of  directors,  the  profits  arising  fr'^ 
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a^xney  ikould  be  paid  imlo  the  eomptmy't 
ry.  and  apprvpiiaUd  as  the  court  sli<n(ld 
/.— That  tlic  (-»iin  of  <lirectare,  aa  soon  as 
were  advited  of  the  first  appoiniment  of  the 
agrncy,  declirwl,  tliai  Uicy  considered  Uie 
mission  of  '20  pel  cent,  aa  aii  3kmpie  compcu- 
ion  to  ttic  agcDl;  aiid  did  posiiivtly  ortki,  tlmt, 
rclin{>  lu  tlie  engn^ment  of  llie  suid  Warr«n 
*'>tr*>  "  i^^  cornmiiuion,  paid  ot  tf>  ht  \>iiiti  to 
ic  saiil  agent,  »liould   be  reduced  to  £.'2U  per 
t." — Ttiat  tbc  said  John  Belli  did  posilivcly 
ta  refund  any  part  of  the  pralits  li«  )i;id  re- 
ed, or  touibniit  to  a  diniiiiMlion  of  those  which 
vas  still  to  rcccirc;  and  ihiit  the  said  Warren 
li(i|^^  has  never  made  good  Im  own  voluntary 
solemn  engagenietrt  to  the  court  of  directors 
tnnbvve  mentioned  :  and  as  his  fAiluro  to  ijer- 
|]|«  Mid  en}:a^ment  is  a  breach  of  fultli  to 
compiuiy,  to  ha  performance  of  such  cngH^- 
il,  if  h*  hud  performed  it,  and  even  his  ottfr- 
to  pledge  himsf^ir  for   th«  a^nt,  >ii   the  tirst 
,  ought  Ik  be  t;il(e[i  us  presumptivf:  cvi- 
of  a  cuntiirxioii  heiMeen  the  naid  WairtTi 
igsnnd  the  said  agent,  bin  private  «err«tnry; 
ought  ROl  Id  exist  L>clAveen  a  (lovcmour  act- 
hAuH  of  the  cumpiiny,  and  n  contmctor 
tennt  with  such  govccnour  fui  the  execu- 
oTa  p4ihliek  servieo. 
That,  before  the  expirntion  of  the  contract  here- 
e  mentioned  for  supplying  the  anny  with 
Uebl  and   cairia^e-bullucks,  ^Tanted   hv  (lie 
U  Warren  Hastings  to  Ernest  Aluximdcr  Jolin- 
iiw  tliiee  years,  the  said  Warren  Hii^lin^  did 
arid  carry  it  in  council,  tliat  a  new  cun- 
shoald  be  made  on  a  new  plan,  nnd  thai  an 
r  tbctcof  ihouUI  be  niadu  to  Richard  Johnson, 
htt  nnd  ext^utor  of  the  said  contractor,  wilh- 
adrerltiing  for  pra|io«aU,  for  thu  tetni  o[  Jive 
n: — itiai  thi*  oHit  whs  voluntarily  acc^ptfd 
the  said  Richard  Jvhn»on,  who  at  tiie  same 
k  desired,  and  obtained,  ihnt  the  newconlracU 
ba  madeoitt  in  the  name  of  Charles  Craves, 
roflipnny'x  accounliint   and  sub-treasnrer  at 
«t   William  ;— liiat   the   said    Clinrlea   (:^l^^le^ 
owl  llic  soij  Richard  Johnson  na  one  of  hi*  si^- 
for  the  performance  of  the  said  eonlract, 
was  acc«pted   a^  sueli  by  the  said  Warri^n 
Mtiae* !    And  that,  at   tJie  re^jiie^t  of  the  siiid 
LtncioT.  the  conlroct  for  victu»llin£  ihe  Etiru- 
ttmsKTvm'i  at  llie  prtMiidcncy  was  added  to  nnd 
Nicd  will)  that  fer  funiUhin^  bullocks,  and  fixed 
r  iht  came  period:  tfi-ii  (bis  extension  of  the 
riod>  uf  llic   said   oomracu  <rai  not  cumpeu- 
^k|L  by  *  diminution  in  the  ehar|;e   to   be  in- 
^H|  b;  tlve  company  on   that  account,  as  it 
PPB  to  bsvc  bee II :   but,  on  tlic  contrary,  the 
■rge  was  imnodetattrly  encrcuwd  by  the  new 
KtraeU  :    inwanieh.    tliut    it    was    proved    by 
dU   arid    computations   produced   at    the 
that  l)ic  rncrFdSC  on  the  victunllinK  con- 
m  wouid.  in  fiire  years,  amount  to  i.-lO.OUO  ; 
UtU-thc  oncreasc  on  the  bulloelc- contract,  in 
period,   would  anujunt   H>  txbuvt  four 
ibouund  pounds :    tJial  w]ieu  tliiv,  and 


many  other  weigiity  objecUonft  against  the  l^rma 
of  the  said  contracts,  were  ur;^  in  council  to  th< 
said  Wnrrvu  Haitiags.  hedcclurud,  that  kc  t/tould  ^ 
deliver  a  reply  ttirreto  :  hut  it  does  not  appear, 
that  be  did  ever  deliver  such  repiv,  or  over  enter 
into  a  justiKoAlion  of  any  part  ol  his  conduct  iii 
this  transaction.  Thai  tiic  act  of  parliament  of 
1773,  by  which  the  first  povemoui- genera  I  and 
council  were  appointed,  did  eipressly  hmit  the 
duration  of  their  othcc  to  tlie  term  of  lite  yvan, 
which  expired  in  Ocloli'er  17(!l,  anct  titat  tlic 
»pvera3  contracts,  herpinbefore  roentiotied,  were 
jjfaiited  in  September  1779,  and  were  msidc  to 
continue^i;«  years  ai\er  the  expimtion  of  the  go- 
veriuncnt,  by  which  ihey  were  granled  :  that  by 
lilts  anlicipntion  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the  succeed  ing  government,  respecting  the  aubject- 
mntlcr  of  such  contracts,  was  taken  away,  nnd 
any  correction  or  improvement  therein  rendered 
iniprncticnble,— That  the  said  Warren  Hasting 
might  have  been  justitied  by  the  rules  and  umc- 
lice,  or  by  Uie  neccMtty,  of  the  publick  »ervicctn 
binding  tlic  government  by  eiigagemeiiti  to  en- 
dure one  year  nfler  the  expiration  of  his  owik, 
uBlee;  but  on  no  principles  could  he  be iustifiod' 
in  extcntling  such  engngemcnta  beyond  tne  tcim 
uf  one  year,  much  leu  on  tUe  principles  he  has 
ftvowcd,  nnmely,  "  that  it  was  only  an  net  of  com>j 
"  nioQ  justice  in  him  to  secure  ffvcryraurictfnnscteef 
"  wil/i  him,  as  (ar  as  be  legally  could,  fmin  the 
"  approlieneion  of  future  oppression."  That  the 
oppre!>iioEi,  to  which  such  apprehension,  if  real, 
uiii.<il  tilliide,  could  only  consist  in.  and  arise  out 
of,  ihe*  obedience,  which  lie  feared  a  future  govern- 
ment mi)>hi  pay  to  the  order*  of  th>e  court  of 
directors,  by  making  all  contracts  anntMl,  and  ad- 
vertising for  proposnls  pvblickLy  and  indiflcrcnity 
from  ull  persons  niiHlever,  by  which  it  mi^ht 
hnppen,  that  such  bencficiiit  contracts  would  not  be 
constiintly  held  by  men  connected  icitk  him,  tlte 
said  Warren  Hastings: — that  this  declaration,, 
made  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  combined  wJtIlJ 
all  the  circumstances  of  these  transactions,  leavM^ 
no  ntom  lu  doubt,  that  in  di:4iibeyii)g  the  com*- 
nany'ii  orders,  and  1>elmyiiig  the  trust  reposed  in 
liim  an  guardian  of  the  compiiuy's  profwrty,  his 
object  was  to  purchase  ihc.  attachment  of  a  niim- 
lier  of  individuals,  and  to  form  a  pitrty  capable  of 
siiplKirlini;  and  protecting  him  in  return. 

ThiLt  with  tho  suniG  view,  and  on  the  same 
principles,  it  Appears,  tJiat  excessive  salaries  and 
emoluments,  at  tlic  East  India  company's  charge 
nnd  expenee.  have  been  lavished  by  the  said 
Warren  Hasting  to  sundry  indiriduala,  contrary 
to  the  general  principles  of  his  duty,  and  in  diret^ 
cnntradiction  to  tlic  positive  orders  of  the  court 
of  directors;  particularly,  that  whereas  by  «  re- 
solution of  the  court  of  proprietors  of  the  Kast 
India  company,  and  by  an  inatruction  of  the  court 
of  director*,  it  was  provided,  and  vxprenly  or- 
dccctl.  that  there  slioutd  be  paid  to  Uie  late  Sir 
John  Glavering  **  thi^  sum  of  six  thousnnd  pounds 
"  sterling  per  annum  in  full  for  Ins  ivrTiccs 
"  coiiuninder-in-chiefiialieuoftntrellingchargMhJ 
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"  and  of  nil  other  advantages  and  emotumenta 
"  whatever:"  and  whereas  the  coart  of  directors 
positively  ordered,  that  the  late  "  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
"  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  commander-in- 
*'  chipf  of  their  forces  in  India,  as  was  received  by 
*'  Ijciitenant-CJeneral  Sir  John  Ciavering;" — the 
said  Warren  HastinijB,  nevertheless,  within  a  very 
short  time  after  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  arrival  in  Bengal, 
did  propose  and  carry  it  in  council,  that  a  new 
cstubliithinent  should  be  created  for  Sir  Eyre 
(JiKJtn,  by  which  an  encrease  of  expence  would  be 
innimtd  by  the  India  company  to  the  amount  of 
RiKhtfiin  ihouHund  pounds  a  year  and  upwards, 
McliiHivi-  of  and  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  ten 
thmiHiiiid  pounds  a  year,  provided  for  him  by  act 
(if  purl  ill  iiKrnt  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
i-il,iiiid  exclusive  of  and  in  addition  to  hra  salary  of 
sii  llioiiNand  jfoiindit  a  year  as  commander-in-chief, 
H\i\MiinU^l  for  him  by  the  company,  and  expressly 
fiKf]  Ui  lliat  amount. 

'Cliat  the  disfibcdience  and  breach  of  trust,  of 
wIjk'Ii  thd  Maid  Warren  Hastings  was  guilty  in  this 
(rHMaactioii,  is  higldy  aggravated  by  the  following 
<'fr''iimiilam'CH  connected  with  it;  that  from  the 
di'iilh  of  Sir  John  Clavering  to  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Eytf.  <'outc  in  Bengal  the  provisional  command 
oflUf.  army  had  devolved  to,  and  been  vested  in, 
ItriKadifr-Ocneral  Giles  Stibbert,  the  eldest  officer 
ON  tliut  (•iluhlishment :  that  in  this  capacity,  and, 
iiM  thi-  said  Warren  Hastings  has  declared,  "  stand- 
"  iiiK  no  way  distin<ruiahed  from  the  other  officers 
"  ill  llii-  iirmy,  but  by  his  accidental  succession  to 
"  lUi:  linl  jilurc  on  the  list,"  he,  the  said  Giles 
Hlitttii'tl,  had,  by  the  recommendation  and  pro- 
I  iiM'iiii'iii  itf  ihit  said  Warren  Hastings,  received 
Hinl  r-njoyi-rl  a  Hillary,  and  Other  allowances,  to  the 
riiiii«iiiil  nf  ihirttiiii  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Mif  ^llll  iMiiiiids  twelve  shillings  per  annum. — 
I  hill  hit  l,yi«T  ( liKiU^  Mmn  after  his  arrival,  repre- 
■f  kImI  I'i  llio  iHiurd,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
lliriii:  iill'iwiini'i'i,  iimoiinting  to  £.8,220.  \0s.  per 

;» Ill,  iiii|j|i<    to  devolve  to  himself,  as  com- 

(imikIi  I  III  'hii-r'tfllii:  company's  forces  in  India; 

I  ■i>iiiii|{.  iliui  >hc  said  Giles  Stibbert  could  no 

t'liifH  I  I"  '  itoai'li-ii'd  UN  commander-in-chief  under 
ilii    J111.411I1  III  V  of  Fort  William,  made  a  formal 

ill  I I   III    lliii   miiiii'.  -That   the   said   Warren 

ll'iiiiiifi-,  iiiviKiid  of  reducing  the  allowances  of 
ilii  -iiil  dilia  Hlililifit  to  the  establishment,  at 
"liii  l(  ilii-/  iIiiihI  iliiiiiiK'iiiiKii'alClavering'scom- 
rir>ii<l  iii'l  I'll  iliK  runrjitiianreof  which,  after  Sir 
f  ,11  I  •ii,h- 1  iiMiviil,  lliiTf  could  be  no  pretence, 
I  •iitiitiiint  (III.  >(li"Wiiiiri-a  iif  thirteen  thousand  eight 

f..ifr'lr"l  tinl  Dllv  ' |h>iiii(Ih  twelve  shillings  per 

ii.i.oKi   !'•  ill'-   •■■■III  Olio  Htibhrrt;  and,  at  the 

•  III'  iiiiii'  III  itulm  Id  iippi'imn  and  satisfy  tlie 
iliiii'iii't  "I  iIk-  ■>iIiI  Mil  l''.yn' ('note,  (lid  create  for 
tiiiiitfi  !•'■  -  i*l'itili«liiii'itt,  lii'n-inbefore specified, 

•  il  in<lii"ii  '' *-""l   {■■'■■n<li  \H'T  annum;  inso- 

,i,.,ih  1I1-.1  iri-l'-i'l  III  lliK  iilliiwunrc  of  fix  MoH- 
«.,«./ /,„HiF./.  II  //nil.  I»  Ih  II  i</  travelling  charges, 
,1,1.1  i.f  ull  .  iiiiiliimiiili  iiti'l  iilhwances  wkatio- 
iMi,  I'I  ■III' li  Mil-  (III  ¥  mill  nllowances  of  com- 
ti'Kiil'i  III 'III' I    Kill    i<t|ii>Mly   limited   by  the 


united  act  of  the  legislative  and  executive  pove 
of  the  company,  the  annual  charge  to  be  bonie  I 
the  company  on  that  accooat  was  encreased  by  ti 
said  Warren  Hastings  to  tbe  enonnous  sun 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  antl  aerente 
pounds  ten  shillings  sterling. 

"  That  on  the  1st  of  November  1779  the  a 
"  Warren  Hastings  did  move,  and  carry  it 
"  council,  that  tlie  resident  at  tbe  vizier's  cm 
"  should  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  all  t 
"  extra  allowances  and  charges  of  tbe  commandi 
"  in-chief  when  in  the  6eld,  with  orders  to  add  t 
"  same  to  the  debit  of  the  vizier's  account,  u 
"  part  of  his  general  subsidy ;  the  charge  to  coi 
"  mence  from  the  day  on  which  tbe  geDeral  sbi 
"  pass  the  Carumnassa,  and  to  (x>ntinue  till  b 
"  return  to  the  same  line."— That  this  addilioii; 
expence,  imposed  by  the  said  Warren  Haitingio 
the  viiier,  was  unjust  in  itself,  and  a  breaiJi  < 
treaty  with  that  prince,  tbe  specifick  amount  < 
the  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  him  having  been  fin 
by  a  treaty,  to  which  no  addition  could  juttly  b 
made,  but  at  tbe  previous  reqnbition  of  tbe  viaa 
— That  the  court  of  directors,  in  tbeir  letter  t 
the  18th  of  October  1780,  did  condemn  and  pn 
hibit  the  continuation  of  the  allowances  abon 
mentioned  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the  foIloni| 
words :  "  these  allowances  appear  to  us  ina  liri 
"  so  very  extraordinary,  and  so  repugnant  to  w 
"  spirit  of  a  resolution  of  the  general  coint  o 
"  proprietors  respecting  the  allowance  made  k 
"  General  Clavering,  that  we  positively  diKCt 
"  that  they  be  discontinued  immediately,  and  h 
"  part  thereof  paid  after  tlie  receipt  of  this  letter.* 
—That  on  the  27tli  of  April  1781  tbe  gam- 
nour-general  and  council,  ia  obedience  to  di 
orders  of  the  directors,  did  signify  the  same  to  tk 
commissary- general,  as  an  instruction  to  liia, 
that  the  extraordinary  allowances  to  Sir  Eya 
Coote  tkould  be  ditcoHtinued,  and  no  part  tkeimf 
paid  after  that  day ;  that  it  appears,  nevertbela^ 
that  the  said  extra  allowances  (amounting  to  abM 
twentv  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year)  were  ci»> 
tinuecl  to  be  charged  to  the  vizier,  and  pudM 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  di 
court  of  directors ;  in  defiance  of  tbe  coiueqaal 
resolution  of  the  govemour-general  and  coanefl; 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  terms  of  the  on^td 
motion,  made  by  the  said  Warren  HastiDgi,  fe( 
adding  those  allowances  to  the  debit  of  the  visv, 
viz.  "  that  they  should  continue  till  Sir  'Bff 
Coote's  return  to  the  Carumnassa." — That  S> 
Eyre  Coote  arrived  at  Calcutta  about  tbe  end  a' 
August  1780,  and  must  have  crossed  the  Can» 
nassa,  in  his  return  from  Oude,  some  weelu  befti^ 
when  the  charge  on  the  vixier,  if  at  any  liM 
proper,  ought  to  have  ceased. — That  it  ai^HSfli 
that  the  said  allowances  were  continued  to  ki 
chained  against  the  vizier,  and  paid  to  Sir  Ejn 
Coote,  for  three  years  after,  even  while  be  *■ 
serving  in  the  Camatick,  and  that  thu  was  done  by 
the  sole  authority  and  private  command  of  tts 
said  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  East  India  company  having  tboa^ 


AGAINST  WARREN  H.VSTINGS. 


I  or  Advooale  General  in 
I  Sir  John   Day  to  thai 
retolred  by  a  geucral  court  vf  pro- 
it  a  salanr  of  £3,000  a  ycnr  uliontd  be 
[th«  Mtd  Sir  John  Day  in  full  cottsuhr- 
'  demand*  and  allowaneft  wtiattotver 

E'tcts  tQ  the  company  at  ike  prctidcHcy 
Ham :  — tliac  tJit-ftnid  Wurreii  Hastjn^, 
ki,  Kbortly  atlur  Sir  John  Day's  arrlvul 
Lidid  encfCttM  tlio  said  Sir  John  Day's 
[  Bllowances  to  six  thousand  pounda  a 
IKt  disobedience  to  the  resotuiion  of  the 
pprieiors,  and  of  the  order  of  tlie  court 
■ ;— tbal  the  duecton,  es  tioon  aa  tli(;y 
ned  of  tliis  proceeding,  declared,  "  that 
B  liemtfitvs  )>oiind  by  the  re«oliitlon  of 
Bml  court,  and  that  they  couht  not 
to  be  diarcgardcd  by  ihc  company's 
^io  Indit:"  and  ordered,  that  the  cn- 
aces  thould  be  Tottliwitli  discon* 

Mtid  WatTcn  Haslinga,  nftrr  liavint; 

kbt  it   ncccsaar)-,  in  obedience  1o  the 

pe  court  of  directors,  to  stop  the  cx- 

»  allowanee,  which  he  had  granted  to  Sir 

did  afterwards  resolve,  tJiat  the  allow- 

I  had  lieen  •truck  olT,  should  ho  nrpaid 

I  bis  signtag  an  oblifration  to  refii  nd  ihc 

liicb  he  might  icccitc,  in  cue  the  di- 

nkl  confirm  their  former  orders,  already 

I :— that  in   this  transaction  the  said 

ting^  trifled  with  the  authority  of  the 

itd  ihc  repeated  orders  of  the  di- 

feipoaed  li)c  company  to  thR  risk  and 

/  of  reeoTering,  at  a  distant  ])enod,  and 

f  k  proceM  of  law,  a  cum  of  monevi 

>  IlM  positively  ordered  him  not  to  pay. 

tJie  htlfr  |)art  of  1776,  by  the  death 

Monson,    the   whole   power    of  the 

of  Fort  William  devolved  to  the  gw- 

■d   ottc  member  of  tlic  council :  and 

illiflt  time   liiB  govproour- general  and 

)gen«nlly  consisted  of  an  even  number 

in  conseanoncfi  of  which  the  Ciisting 

-  said  \\airen  Hastings  has  nsunllv 

the  decision  of  nil  quentions. — ^Tliat 

ad  of  lh«  ye&r  1776  the  whole  civil 

at  of  the  said  govi'mmcnt  did  not  cx- 

S.M9  per  annum  ;  t!wt  in  the  year  1783 

■hi  establishment  had  been  increased 

annu^    sum    of    i.!i';7,'M5. 

cncreue  in  the  civil  ciUnbiiihmeni 

llrave  taken  ptac«,  if  the  said  Warren 

rbowtsfti  the  head  of  the  government 

annexed  to  Ihc  casting  vuii-e,  had 

promoted  the  said  encrcase,  which  he 

to  prevent,  and  which  it  was  hit  duly 

entwl : — thai  by  such   imniod<-niLi^ 

it  property  of  his  emplovers.  and  by 

slouB  breach  of  hi»  fidelity  to   them, 

intention  of  the  said  Warren  Hast- 

kin'  and    Mcure  the  attachment  ami 

•  multitude  of  individuals,  by  whose 

inflnence.   and     intrigues,     Im^ 

t 


hoped  to  tie  protected  against  any  future  enijuiry 
into  hi*  conduct  : — that  it  was  of  itself  hij^ly 
criminal  in  the  Siiid  W'otrrcn  Hastings  to  have  so 
Mailed  the  piopcrly  of  the  E:i»t  Lidiu  company, 
and  that  the  ]iiirpoK(!  to  be  obUiincd  by  such  waste 
was  a  great  aggravation  of  that  criniG. — That 
among  tlic  various  instances  of  profusion,  by  which 
the  civil  utabhshment  of  Fort  William  was  en- 
cri'osed  to  the  enormous  annual  sum  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  it  appears,  tliitt  a  salt-office  wm 
created  of  six  cammiuionera,  wliosi;  annual  emo- 
luments were  as  iollow  :  viz. 


President,  or  (^oinplroUer,  per  annum 
1st  member  -         -         ,         , 

2d  du, 

:id  do.  -         .         .         _         . 

■lllido. 

5th  do. 


£.18,480 
13,100 
11,4^0 
13,183 
6.257 
10.307 


£.72,807 


That  a  hoard  of  revenue  was  created  by  the  tnid 
Warren  Haiiticigs,  consisting  of  Svecomniis»ioocrs, 
whose  annual  emoliiioenls  were  as  follow  :  vii. 


In  member,  per  annum 

';dilo. 

addo. 

■till  do.         -  .         . 

Mh  do.  -  -         . 


£.10.950 
9,100 
9,100 
9,100 
0,10(1 

£.47, aw 


That  Dartd  Anderson.  Estj.  first  mcndicr  of  iJio 
xaid  Itoard,  did  not  execiiie  the  duiit-s,  tlioiigli  li« 
received  llie  emotnmcnt^.of  thcMiid  office;  having 
acted,  for  the  Ktcatcsl  pari  of  (Itc  time,  as  am- 
bassador to  Madajcc  Scindia.  with  u  further 
salary  of  £.4,280  a  year,  making  in  all  £.15.230 
a  year. 

Thai  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  create  an 
ofiire  of  agent  victnnllcr  lo  the  garrifcn  of  Fort 
William,  whose  profitx,  on  an  average  of  three 
years,  were  £.16,970  per  annum  :~thtit  this 
agency  wns  held  by  the  pMtmBstrr-geneial,  who, 
in  ihnt  capacity,  received  £.2,200  a  year  from 
ihc  company,  and  who  was  actually  no  higher 
tbann  writer  in  tlic  service: — thatllw  person,  who 
held  tlicsc  lucrative  ofHccs,  viz.  John  Belli,  was 
private  Kecrelarv  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  created  a  n»- 
miiuil  orticc  of  resident  at  Goa,  where  the  com- 
pany nevi'f  had  a  resident,  nor  business  of  any 
kind  to  transact,  and  gave  llie  said  nominal  office 
10  a  penon,  who  was  not  a  covenanted  ser%'ant  of 
llie  company,  wrtli  an  allowance  of  £.4,2H0  a 
year. 

Tliat  these  inittanees  arc  proofii  of  a  criminal 
profiition,  and  high  breach  of  trust  to  the  India 
company  in  tlic  said  Wurren  Hastings,  under 
wliow  government,  and  by  mcnTii  of  whose  special 
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power,  derived  ft-om  the  effect  of  his  casting  voice, 
all  the  said  waste  and  profugion  did  take  place. 

That  at  the  end  of  tne  year  1780,  when,  as  the 
court  of  directors  affirm,  the  company  were  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  money,  and  almost  every  de- 
partment in  arrear,  and  when  it  appears,  that  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  and  urgent  want  of  grain  at 
Fort  St.  George,  tne  said  Warren   Hastings  did 
accept  of  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  James  Peter 
Auriol,  then  secretary  to  the  council,  to  supply 
the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  with  rice  and 
other  articles,  and  did  appoint  the  said  Auriol  to 
be  the  agent  for  supplying  all  the  other  presiden- 
cies with  those  articles : — that  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  declared,  that  the  intention  of  the  ap- 
pointment "  was  most  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
"  liberal  consideration  of  it,"  and  therefore  allow- 
ed the  said  Auriol  a  commission  of  1 5  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  of  his  disbursements ;  thereby  rendering 
it  the  direct  interest  of  the  said  Auriol  to  malce  his 
disbursements   as   great   as    possible ; — that   the 
chance  of  capture  by  the  enemy,  or  danger  of  the 
sea,  was  to  be  at  the  risk  of  tlie  India  company, 
and  not  of  the  said  Auriol : — that  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  declared  personally  to  the  said  Auriol, 
"  that  this  post  was  intended  as  a  reward  for  his 
"  long  and  faithful  services." — That  the  president 
and  council  of  Bombay  did  remonstrate  against 
what  they  called  the  enormous  amount  of  the 
charqet  of  the  rice,  with  which  they  were  supplied, 
which  they  state  to  be  nine  rupees  a  bag  at  Cal- 
cutta, when  they  themselves  could  have  contracted 
for  its  delivery  at  Bombay,  free  of  all  risk  and 
charges,  at  five  rupees  and  three-sixteenths  per 
bag ;  and  that  even  at  Madras,  where  the  distress 
and  demand  was  greatest,  the  supplies  of  grain  by 
]>rivate  traders,  charged   to  the  company,  were 
nineteen  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that  supplied  by 
the  said  Auriol,  exclusive  of  the  risk  or  the  sea, 
and  of  capture  by  the  enemy. — ^That  it  is  stated 
b_y  the  court  of  directors,  that  the  agent's  commis- 
sion on  a  supply  of  a  tingle  year  (the  said  com- 
misHion  being  not  only  charged  on  the  prime  cost 
of  the  rice,  but  also  on  the  freight,  and  on  all  other 
charges)  would  amount  to  pounds  sterling  twenty- 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
by  the  said  Auriol  himself  is  admitted  to  amount 
to  £.  18,292  :— that  William  Ijrkins,  the  accomp- 
tant-generai  at  Fort  William,  having  been  ordered 
to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  said  agent,  did  re- 
port to  the  governour-gciiernl  and  council,  that 
ne  found  them  to  be  correct  in  the  addition!  and 
calculations ;  and  that  then  the  said  Larkins  adds 


the  followinp:  declaration :  "  the  agent  being  tijm 
"  honour  with  respect  to  the  mmi  chafed  ia  iiii 
"  accounts  for  the  cost  of  the  articles  supplied,  I 
'*  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to  require  my 
"  voucher  of  the  sums  charged  for  the  demurrage 
"  of  sloops,  either  as  to  the  time  of  detentioD,  or 
"  the  rate  of  the  charge,  or  of  those  for  the  articia 
"  lost  in  going  down  the  river ;  and  on  that  grtnuid 
"  I  thought  myself  equally  bound   to  admit  the 
"  sums  acknowledged  as  received  for  the  sala  cf 
"  goods  relumed,  without  requiring  Toucben  rf 
"  the  rates,  at  which  they  were  sold." — ^T1nt,B 
this  transaction,  the  said  Warren    Hastings  Ini 
been  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  datja 
the   unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  compuj^t 
money,  and  in  subjecting  the  compaiiy  to  a  pn- 
fusion  of  expence,  at  all  times  wholly  unjostifiaUe, 
but  particular  y  at  the  time  when  that  expnee 
was  incurred. — That  the  said  Warren  Hiitiiip 
was  guilty  of  breach  of  orders,  as  well  at  bicMk 
of  trust,  in  not  advertising  generally  for  proponli; 
in  not  contractwig  indifferently  for  the  ntpdm 
with  such  merchants  as  might  oner  to  fumisli  aea 
on  the  lowest  terms ;  in  giving  an  enonooos  co^ 
mission  to  an  agent,  and  that  commiflsioD  not  coa- 
fined  to  the  prime  cost  of  die  articlea,  but  lo  h* 
computed  on  the  whole  of  his  chaises ;  in  aeofC- 
ing  of  the  honour  of  the  said  agent  ai  a  iiifliiiia 
voucher  for  the  cost  of  the  articles  anpplied,  nt 
for  all  chaises  whatever,  on  which  bis  conmiMi 
was  to  be  computed  ;  and  finally,  in  g;mog  a  1^ 
crative  agency  for  the  supply  of  a  dUtieiaed  at 
starving  province,  as  a  reward  to  a  Kctetaiyrf 
state,  whose  labours  in  that  capacity  oug^t  tohm 
been  rewarded  by  an  avowed  publick  aalary,  mi 
not  otherwise. — ^That,  after  the  first  year  al  A$ 
said  agency  was  expired,  the  aaid  Waireo  Hart* 
ings  did  agree,  that  for  the  future  the  i  iimiiiiwwi 
to  be  drawn  by  the  said  agent  ihoold  be  ledaeal 
to  five  per  cent,  which  the  govemour-genual  mi 
council  then  declared  to  be  the  cmstomtay  ohmK 
drawn  by  merchants  ;  but  that,  even  in  this  l^ 
duction  of  the  commission,  the  said  Wairan  Hai^ 
ings  was  guilty  of  a  deception,  end  did  not  in  fad 
reduce  the  commission  from  15  to  5  per  cnL 
having  immediately  afler  resolved,  that  he,  tti 
agent,  should  be  allowed  the  curr^it  interesiaaf 
Calcutta  upon  all  his  drau^ta  on  the  tnmaif 
from  the  day  of  their  dates,  until  they  ihould  M    *~ 
completely  liquidated :  that  the  I^al  intofst  <f 
money  in  Bengal  is  twelve  per  cent,  per  aninai,    ^ 
and  the  current  interest  from  eight  to  ten  per 
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That,  before  the  appointnwnl  ©f  the  govemour- 
Cent-ral  and  cotindi  of  Fort  Willmm  by  act  of 
parliaRtenl,  th^  allownnces  made  by  th«  F.»st  India 
company  to   the  pre<.i(lt?nti  or  t)i»t   ^ViCrnmcni 
w«j«  abuinlantlj  sullicieiit ;  unJ  that  the  s»id  vn- 
lidciits  in  general,  and  (he  siiitl  WniTcn  Hnslings 
particularly,  was  mtmiiied  by  a  siieciRck  covenant 
tml   ind<*iuurc,  which  be  entered   into  with  the 
tompanv.  from  accepting  at]y  gifta.  rewards,  or 
p«ltiitic«  whutsocTcr,  on  any  account  or  pretence 
rtr. — ^Thal,  in  the  re>pilatin?  act  pitssed 
tlia  year  1773,  which  nppoiiited  the  said  War- 
Iliutin^,  Etquirc,  i^orcrnour-Keneral  of  Port 
Villiam  in  Bengal,  »  salary  of  £.'25,000  a  yenr 
Vit  cuablished  for  Intn,  to  which  the  court  of  di- 
lector*  added,  "  ihut  he  shoidd  enjoy  tlieir  prin- 
*  dpni  houaca,  with  the  plate  and  rurtiiiure,  both 
"  id  town  and  connlrv.  rent  ftte."  That  the  same 
ll«,  which  created  llie  office,  and  provided  ihc 
nlarr.  of  ibe  »id  Warren  Hastings,  did  expresfiy, 
nd  in  the  clearest  and  most  compreliensivi;  ii:rnis, 
t  could  be  derised.  prohibit  him  from  receiving 
present,  gift,  or  donation,  in  any  miinner,  or 
any  account  whatsoever;  and  that  ibc  said 
ancn  Haalingn  perfcclly  undcistood  the  mean- 
.  and  arknowlenged  the  bindini;  force,  of  (hia 
ihibKioD,  before  lie  a(K<'ptwl  of  ihe  office,  to 
b   il  was  annexed.     He  knew,  and   liad  de- 
,  that  the  prvkibition   was  positivr  and  de- 
:   that  it  aftwitlut  neither  of  rrjinemtjtt  or 
ilrtirtii'u  :  anil  Hal  in  hit  opinion  an  op- 
it  would  ht  to  incur  the  ptnatlif. 
Hiat,  noiwiilisiandintc  the  covcnanu  and  en- 
lenii  above  mentioned,  it  appeara  in  the  rc- 
I  pioceediniTs  of  the  ^vemoiir .general  and 
Dcil  of  Port  Willtam,  that  sundry  cnargres  have 
brouf^ht  at^nst  the  said  Warren   Ma«itngs 
cifts  or  presents  eomipily  taken  by  Mm  burnr«> 
promulgation  of  the  a«  of  1773  in  Indin,  nnd 
these  cba/gea  were  prodiiceil  at  the  council 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ip:  thai,  in  March  1775,  the  Uile  Rajnh  Nund* 
lar,  a  native  Hindoo,  of  the  highc«t  c^tt  in  his 
m,  and  of  ilie  hi<:beit  rank  in  nocJcly  by  ihe 
wbkh  he  had  held  under  the  connlry  eo- 
did  lay  before  ilie  conned  nn  iiccotint 
nrioa*  inmi  «f  money  paid  by  liim  to  the  snid 
Watren   Hutinss,  amounting   to  £.40,U00    .end 
■pwnfds,  Ibr  offices  and  emploTments  corruptly 
ispQud  of  by  ibe  snid  Warren  Hfls(ini;g,  »nd  did 
Omr  and  engage  to  prove  and  esifibli(.li  llie  same 

by  anflicient  evidence. That  this  account  is 

Mued  with  a  minute  particularity  and  precision  : 
^K  dau>  of  each  payment  down  (a  that  of  small 
■OM  is  specified  ;  the  vurioui  coins,  in  which  such 
ftymenta  were  sevcnlly  made,  are  di^tin^nished  ; 
Ud  llie  different  penons.  tbrongb  whose  hands  ibe 
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money  pasted  into  thoee  of  (h«  said  Wanea 
Ilostinf^,  arc  named  ; — that  such  particularity  on 
the  face  of  such  a  char^,  supposing  it  false,  is 
favourable  to  the  party  wrongfully  accused,  and 
exposes  the  accuser  to  an  inatimt  and  euy  detec- 
tion ;  for  though,  as  ilie  said  Warren  Hastings 
himself  has  observed  on  another  occasion,  "  papers 
"  may  he  forged,  and  evidences  may  anpear  in 
"  nttmbere  to  attest  llicm,  yet  it  must  always  bo 
"  an  easy  niiitter  to  delect  llic  fnlsity  of  nny  forgwl 
"  pajter  produced  by  examining  the  witnesses 
"  fiopamicly,  and  subjecting  tlicni  to  a  siibsec|ucat'i 
"  cro»  cxuniinalion.  In  which  cose,  if  false,  they 
"  will  not  be  able  to  persevere  in  one  regular  con- 
"  sistent  story." 

Whereas,  if  no  advantage  be  taken  of  such  par- 
ticularity in  the  charge  to  detect  the  falsehood 
thereof,  and  it'  no  attempt  to  disprove  tl,  and  no 
defence  whatever  be  made,  a  presumption  justly 
and  reasonably  arises  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  sucb 
charge. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  tnsiead 
ofonering  any  thing  in  his  defence,  declared,  that 
he  would  not  suffer  Ntindcomar  to  appear  hrfore 
the  board  at  kit  ctcuscr. — ^I'hftt  he  altentpted  la 
indict  his  said  accii^ier  for  a  conspiracy,  in  wnich  he 
failed:  and  thnt  the  snid  Rajali  Nuadcomar  was 
soon  after,  and  while  his  charge  against  the  said 
Warren  Hasting  was  depending  before  tlie  coun- 
cil, indicted  upon  an  English  penal  statute,  which 
does  not  extend  even  to  Scotland,  before  the  su- 

Eremecourtof  judicature,  for  an  offence  said  lohave 
een  committed  several  years  before,  and  not  capi- 
tal by  the  laws  of  India,  and  was  condemned  and 

execnted. That  the  evidence  of  ibis  man,  not 

having  been  encountered  at  the  time,  when  it  might 
and  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, remains  justly  in  force  against  him,  and  is 
not  abated  by  the  capital  punishment  of  the  said  ' 
Nnndcomar,  but  lalher  confirmed  by  the  time  and 
circumstances.  In  which  the  accuser  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  suffered  death. — That  oacof  the 
offices,  fnr  which  a  part  of  the  money  above  men- 
tioned is  stated  to  have  been  paid  lo  the  said  War- 
ren Hasting?,  was  riven  by  him  to  Munny  Kegum, 
tliewidowof  the  late  ^^y^j«ffie^,naboll  of  Bengal, 
whose  son,  by  Hnollier  woman,  holds  that  title  at 
present.— That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  had  bMO' 
tn»tnjcted  by  the  court  of  director*  of  the  East 
India  company  lo  appoint  "  a  tninislfr  to  transact 
"the  pulilical  affaire  of  the  govcminont,  and  lo 
"  select  for  thai  jiiirposc  some  person  well  qitati- 
'•  fled  for  the  nffuirs  of  government,  to  be  the 
"  minister  and  gunnlian  of  the  nabob's  minority." 
—That,  for  lhe«e  offices,  and  for  Ihe  execution  of  _ 
the  several  duties  belonging  to  llicm,  the  said  ■ 
Warren  Hastings  selected  and  upijoinicd  the  said  " 
Munny  Degum,  a  woman  evidently  unqualified 


I 
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(ill,  iiixl  im;i)ml>Iii  iA\  midi  offices,  and  restrained 
ridiii  m-limv  III  ""I'll  cupaoitiiis  by  lier  necessary 
«i'('liiiiiiti  fiimi  till-  wmld,  mid  retirement  in  a  se- 
i.ts'.liit.  'I'li.ii  II  i-uii»itliT«lilc  deficiency  or  cm- 
Ih'/zIiiih-iiI  iii'iHiriiiK  in  tliijt  wuman's  account  of 
(lit'  v'lini;  ii.iI'"1''h  Kli]M;iiil,  .bIic  voluntarily  de- 
I  liind,  l>v  It  wiiiiiii;  niitlvr  lit-r  Hcal,  that  she  had 
i;ivi'ii  r.'l.i.onil  1(1  till!  Miiid  Warren  HuBtinjis  for 
Li'ii  ciilciiiiiiiiiii'Ml  ;  wliicli  declarutioii  corresponds 
mill  .mil  .■..iiliiiii'*  lliiit  I'Hrl  uf  the  charge  pro- 

iliii  I'll  hv  Uii|iili  N l<-i>"i»r,  1(1  wliidi  it  relates. — 

'I'ltiil   iii'iiIh-i-  tl ""■  iinyolher  pari  of  the  iiaid 

■  Inner,  III!"  Ih'-ii  '»'  ""y  ''""'  tl'^'-'-'ly  denied  or 
tlH)iitli'it  liy  '!"■   "Hid   Wiirri-ii   H;islin;,'s,  thouffh 

, I,.  I,,  Ihd  I'm  r,  Mild  ilioii);li  he  wiifl  ri'pealedly 

, a,.||   |,y  liiN  i-ulh-iitciii-N,  who  were  appointed 

|,y  niil -Ill    lit   llie  ■iiiiii:  time  with  liiuiscif,  of 

, |,.i rrl   i^i-iy   will.— Tliiit  inntcad  of  pio- 

iiiiiiiiii;  II  <lii'l  ''iii|iiiiy  iiilf)  hilt  <-iiii<)uct  for  the 
,  tl Ill  •  "I  III*  iiin'i'-i-iK'i^  and  liniioiir,  ho  did  re- 
in .iIkMy  (i»lr>>viriir  III  i-liide  and  Hlille  alt  cnijiiiry 
l.y  ,iiii  mill  III);  III  ilixMilvii  lhi'iiieetin;;Mof  tiiccoiin- 
I  il,  .ii  ii-(iii  li  mil  li  rliiii|;i'ii  wtirc  iinxhifed,  and  by 

,,il •■Ilia,  mid  hiiH  lint  Hinri' (ukeii  any  steps 

II,  i)|,i,ii.vi-iii  II  liiliHlii'Ksinic.  'I'lial  till- Haiti  War- 
fr  II  lI'MiiiK^x,  Bi'  I'lii^  ii);ii  an  Scptoinlicr  177.5,  as- 

t  ilt>.  • I  111'  iltii  rt'ii'ii,  "  lliul  it  u-Lis  liix  fixed 

di-lMiiil'iiiiiiiii  niiml  fully  aii<)  lilnTally  to  explain 
1 .  1 1 1 1  III  iiiiiaI .1111-1'  uf  hilt  ciiiidiicl  on  llio  points, 
1.11  -"Imli  lilt  hint  lii-tn  iii|iiriiiiiKly arraigned, and 

III  ..II'. Ill  ill lliii  I  li'iirenl  cnhvicliiiii  of  his  own 

ji.iMKi'/.  I  'il  Mm-  iiiiipiiely  iif  IiiM  motives  for 

i|.  I  jiiiiiii.  -1  )iM  Mill  di'l'i-iii-i'  iif  it  ;"  and  liavtng 
„.  1 1  ,.ii.i  1.  .ii-(  II  III  llii'  I'liiirl  of  dirrelorN  any  cx- 
i.l'iii  iM  'II  -U-ii  -I  I,  iiiiH'li  li'iH  llic  fall  and  liberal 

'.|.r M"ii  III-  li'id   I «■')  mi  ri'iieatcdly,  has 

II,  ,,),,  ,.| I I  I'vi  It  lliiil   hill-  and  protracted 

il  I'  III .     "Iili  II  III'  hmiii'lf  iniiKl   have  tlionfjlit  nc- 

.'II ,  In  III    iii'iih'  III  ■'iiix'  tiiiii'  or  other  ;  and 

Id  II  III'  ivi.itlil  III-  lliiiiiuhl  III  liiive  duferred  to  a 

.  I  ii.iiii.  .iiiil'ilili'  iiikI  •nnvrnient  than  that,  in 

il,t.  lull  '•'I  II'  fi'i'iii,  and  the  impression 

..    'Kid  Mitii'i   I  liiDKi's  of  (tie  same  natare 

I  1,1, ,  III. all  iiiid  iiniiiipaired  in  the  minds 


|.  II 
,  III  II 

.1   III 

Il  ill- 
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Mill    HI  (Ik.   mill  III  MiiH'h  I77.'i,  a  member  of 

,1,        ,,,,  Il  |ii... III!  I'll  >iiiil  hud  iK'fiiri' llie  board  a 

Mil  II  li'iii  '^Ki  /■'>■■  '^1'"'  I'lii-i'ii,  (formerly  far- 

,.    ,     I    ,  ,|i  I, III    I  ivlin  li'id  lHi>n  in  errditable 

Ill,,,,  ji.iiti.lli-ti  Kliiiii.lcliaii  Khan, then 

I     .    I ,,    )  ||,.<i,.IiIt.  hridiililiiiiii-dlhal  oflircfrom 

Il        ,\\\  ,,,  II  ll.i'.HiiH*.  **"'■ '■'"■'"■'y<>'^^^'*^"ty- 
,        I     ,   ,,,  I    I, ,  „  (iipi'1'1  II  Vi'i*i  •  ""<!  ihatthesaid 

J  ..  I,  ,  I  ■,(  I,  I  lift  iif  lirifir  lolhfjtaimn 

i„„  \\  iiiiKii  ll<i>ilin;;M,  to  pay  hJai 

II    II, I, I,     |.  th I  iii| a  year,  and  also 

,      I,     I, ,1.111     I  'iiil>"i    Hill"".    I'""'   thousand 

,",      ,,|  ,,|  il I'lit  .Lli<ni'ini'nti(in«l, — 

)i    ,1     ,1      .  1 1,  II  Ml  I-  i-l  till'  liiMliiiriiiiiiH^riven  to 

I  '       II  ,    I  •iiid  I  iiiiiii  il.  (hey  arcdireot- 

I  II  II  I,  III  I  'iii'O-  ill"  "liiclest  eiiijiiiry  to 

I  I    111!  '  ill  i<p)in  H-iliiii".  wliivh  iiii;:iil  have 

I  ,|t.,|  iiiliii   iiiiiiiiiit    the  naliviM  or 

mil  mill  nil  nliii-ii",  lliat  niifihl  have 
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"  prevailed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  or 
"  any  part  of  the  civil  government  of  the  presi- 
"  dency,  and  to  communicate  to  the  directors  all 
"  information,  which  they  might  be  able  to  obtain 
"  relative  tliereto,  or  to  any  dissipation  or  einbet- 
"  zlemeot  of  the  company's  money." — ^Tliat  the 
above  petition  and  instruction  having  been  readia 
council,  it  was  moved,  that  the  petitioner  sliould 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  next  day  to  make  good 
his  charge. — ^That  the  said  Warren  Hasting*  de- 
clared, "  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  purpoie 
"  of  the  majority  to  make  him  the  sole  object  oT 
"  their  personal  attacks. — That  they  had  takn 
"  their  hne,  and  might  pursue  it. — ^That  he  should 
"  have  other  remarks  to  make  upon  this  trannc* 
"  tion,  but  as  they  would  be  equally  applicable  lo 
"  many  others,  which  in  the  course  of  this  biuiDHi 
"  were  likely  to  be  brought  before  the  board,  it 
"  should  say  no  more  on  the  subject ;" — and  he 
objected  to  the  motion. — ^That  by  the  precediac 
declaration  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  admit, 
that  manyotlier  charges  were  likely  to  be  brou^ 
against  him,  and  that  such  cliarges  would  be  oft 
similar  nature  to  the  first,  viz.  a  corrupt  bargaining 
for  the  disposal  of  a  great  office,  since  he  declami, 
that  his  remarks  on  that  transaction  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  rest ;  and  that,  by  object- 
iiig  to  the  motion  for  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
accuser,  he  resisted  and  disobeyed  tlie  componVs 
inatructions ;  and  did,  as  far  as  depended  on  nil 
power,  endeavour  to  obstruct  and  prevent  all  ei- 
qniry  into  the  chai^.  That  in  so  doing  be  fkiM 
in  his  duty  to  the  company;  he  disobeyed  the* 
express  orders,  and  did  leave  the  charge  agaiut 
himself  without  a  reply,  and  even  without  a  denid ; 
and  witli  that  unavoidable  (H^sumption  against  hit 
innocence,  which  lies  against  every  person  accused, 
wlio  not  only  refuses  to  plead,  but,  as  far  u  hi 
vote  goes,  endeavours  to  prevent  an  examinttiaB 
of  the  charge,  and  to  stifle  all  enquiry  ioJo  the 
truth  of  it. — ^That  the  motion  having  been  nent- 
theless  carried,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  tm 
the  day  following,  declare,  "  that  he  could  not  at 
"  to  be  confronted  with  such  accusers,  nor  sofe 
"  a  judicial  enquiry  into  his  conduct  at  the  boui, 
"  of  which  lie  was  president;  and  declared  the 
"  meeting  of  the  board  dissolved." — ^lliat  the 
board  continued  to  sit  and  examine  witnetiei, 
servants  of  the  phousdar,  on  oath  and  writtea 
evidence,  being  letters  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
tho  phousdar,  all  directly  tending  to  prove  the 
char.^ ;  viz,  that  out  of  tne  salary  of  seventy-t«o 
dioiisand  rupees  a  year  paid  by  the  company,  the 
Haid  phousdar  received  but  thirty-two  thousand, 
and  that  tlie  remainder  was  received  by  the  isid 
Warren  Hastings  and  his  banyan. — ^That  thi 
phousdar,  thoiisli  repeatedly  ordered  to  attend  the 
board,  did,  under  various  pretences,  declhw  sl- 
tending.  until  the  19th  of  May,  when  the  lettei 
staletl  to  be  his.  that  is,  under  his  hand  and  sesi, 
bein^r  shewn  to  him,  it  was  proposed  by  a  member 
of  the  board,  that  he  should  be  asked,  whether  he 
had  any  objection  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  such 
answers  as  he  might  make  to  the  qnestions  pn- 
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ly  the  bovnl .-^11131  Uie  said  Witrren  Hnst- 

Dgs  objected  to  bia  beinc^  put  to  Iiis  oatli. — That 

be  qiMHton  was  aerertbeless  put  to  hiti),  in  con- 

eqoeiwe  of  ■  renolution  of  t!ic  board. — That  be 

Uxt  ileclitiMl  to  swear,  under  pretence,  tfmt  it  was 

I  ntatlrr  of  s^rioitt  con*e<]ueitce  to  hit  character 

p  take  an  oath:  aiiiJ,  trlirii  it  was  Hiially  left  to 

lis    fiplion,  lie  declined.   "  tneaa    pi^oplo    migfhi 

<  awpMr,  but  llm  \m  eliuracter  would  not  allow 

*  him ;  thdit  fac  coiikd  not  twosr,  and  hod  rather 

'  subject  hiniKlf  to  a  loss." — Tliat  the  evidence  in 

nppart  of  the  cltnr^  being'  on  o^illi  wcs  in  tins 

MiiDcr  ten  uncontnKlieled;  tliat  tt  wiis  tidmitlcd 

ly  the  Hud  Warreu  lUstin^,  tbat  ncitlipr  MumiiI- 

htto  or  Hiodoos  are  forbidden  by  tlic  prcccptv  of 

beir  religion  tn  iwear.     That  it  is  not  true,  as  the 

Kid  Warren  Hastings  asserted,  that  it  was  repcis;- 

^nt  to  Uie  vtmiKera  eitlier  of  Hindoos  cr  MitBsul- 

nen  ;   and  thai  if,  under  s\if\\  pretcnecs,  die  iia- 

tirtm  w«fff  to  be  exnnijited  from  taking  an  o.ilh, 

examined  by  tli^  govemour  and  council,  all 

aiqitiries  pointed  out  to  llieni  by  the  uoiii- 

'*t  inMrvciiom  mtgtit  stop,  or  be  dcTentiHl. — 

iiti  no  vnlid  ramon  vbs,  or  coiild  bi>,  assigned, 

'«kv  the  suid  phoasdftr  should  not  be  examined  on 

lOiUi ;  that  tlic  charge  was  not  a^rtiinst  himself: 

'and  that,  if  nny  qucstiotis  hnd  been  put  to  him, 

ittndiB^   to  make  him  accuse  himEolf,  he  mi^ht 

h«e  declined  to  mawer  them.-— That,  if  ho  could 

lave  earelv  sworn  1o  the  itmoceiicc  of  the  said 

Warren   Haslings,    fionn   whom  he   received  hi> 

(BinloTmenl,  he  was  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well 

H  jnstice,  to  the  taid  Warren  Hastings,  to  have 

Hnoenbed  to  he.  eKamineil   on  nnth, — ^Th»t  not 

kfing  (lone  to,  and  having  been  Hnitporied  ai>d 

■bttted  in  hi*  tv-fuul  by  the  mid  Wurrnn  H:iiit!ncr<: 

kiBiKlf,  wboM  character  and  honour  were  immc- 

liiaidy  at  stake,  the  whole  uf  the  evidence  for  the 

nilh  of  ths  chargQ  remains  ntianswi^red,  and  in 

Ml  lbTc«  a^Mt  the  snid  Wnrrcn  Hnslin^,  who 

00  ihif  occasion   iceuired  to  the  declaration  he 

bd  before  nnidc  to  the  directors,  viz.  "  that  he 

"•  voald  most  fully  and  liberally  exphuti  every 

"  cbcvmstance  of  his  conduct,"  but  has  neveriincc 

tfnt   time   given    the  directors  any  explaitatlun 

•liatsoev^r   of  his   said   conduct.— Ana   finally, 

Ifcat  when  the  court  of  directors,  in  January  lT7ti, 

rdcrred  the  qiieMion  (concerning  the  IrtrAlity  uf 

;t^  |iuwcr  auumed,  und  repeatedly  exercised  by 

Itke  said  Warren  Hasting«,  of  dis-solving  llu^  conn- 

|cil  It  his  pleasure)  to  the  lato  Chnrlr*   Snver, 

ItKtn   »tu)d(nff  council  of  the   East   India  com- 

^■uy.  till-  said  ChaHcs  Sayer  declared  his  upinion 

U  favour  of  tlte  iwwer;  but  concerning  (he  use 

lud  e«er«>tse  of  it   in  the  cases  stated,  did  dc- 

nUre  Lis  opinion  in  the  folbwin^  words:  "  1  he- 

l"  lic*c.  be,  Warren  Mnstin^,  is  (he  firat  gover- 

I"  Dour  thateverdiftiolved  a  council  rn(|uirin£inlo 

[*•  bit  behaviour.  wi»en  he  was  innocent."     Uefore 

ikvcoald  summon  three  councib,  unddi»^<;lvc  thcni, 

|lie  had  limr  fully  to  consider  what  would  l>c  the 

ilMult  nf  such  conduct,  to  conrince  every  body  Ap- 

>fM>4  a  (timbt  of  kit  conicMvt  tfuUt. 

TWbjr  ft  resolution  of  a  nmjority  of  the  coun- 


cil, constituting  a  lawful  act  of  the  govemour- 
l^neml  und  eoiincil,  the  said  Khfin  Jehnn  KliJin 
w(i»  dismissed  from  the  oHIicG  of  pliousdar  of 
HaN<:lily  for  u  cunlimpt  of  tlic  authority  of  the 
board.— That,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  de.illi 
of  tho  hitr  Colonel  Monson,  the  number  of  tba 
council  bemsf  then  even,  and  all  ({ue»tiona  bein) 
then  determined  by  the  ^overnour.genernrs 
ing  voice,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  move,  ajidli 
carry  it  in  council,  that  the  said  Khan  Jchutj 
Khun  should  be  restored  to  his  otBcc:  und  Ha 
rettomtion.   not  having   been  preceded,  iiccom* 

Sianicd,  or  followed,  by  Hiiy  eiplanaiion  or  de- 
l'hcc  whatsoever,  or  even  by  a  denial  of  the 
spcciBck  and  circumstantial  char^  of  colhminn 
with  the  said  Khfln  Jelmn  Khan,  hu  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  said  charge. 

That,  besides  the  sums  charged  to  hare  beeftJ 
paid  to  the  said  Warren  llnsting's  by  the  saidl 
Nundeomnr,  and  Munny  Degnm.  and  Kturi  .lehaaj 
Khan,  and  Iteaides  the  sum  of  i'.l  10,000,  already* 
nienlioncd  tu  have  been  accepted  wilhoiit  Iicsim- 
lion  by  him,  as  a  present  on  the  pnrt  of  die  n^ibob 
of Ouoeitiid  that  ofhis  ininiitlorK,  iherircuinttanees 
nf  which  Iwve  been  particularly  reportwl  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  by  the  eoiifeii&ion 
of  the  said  Warren  Hustings,  that  he  has,  ni  dif- 
fpr^nt  times  since  the  prumulgntion  of  the  act  of 
1773,  received  r&rious  other  sums,  contrary  to  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  aaid  act,  and  his  own 
dcclarcu  sense  of  the  evident  intent  and  obligation 
tJiereof.— That  in  the  mnntli  of  June  1780  the 
said  Warren  Hasting  made  to  the  council,  what 
lie  called.  "  n  very  unusnul  tender,  by  oflcring  lo 
"  exonerate  the  company  from  tlie  expiree  of  a 
"  particular  mtasiire,  anrl  to  taktr  it  upon  himttif ; 
'*  declaring,  that  he  hud  alremly  deposited  two 
"  luck*  of  rupees  (or  twcnty-tliree  thousfind 
"  pounds)  in  the  hands  uf  the  company's  sub- 
"  treasurer  for  that  service."  Thai  in  a  subse- 
quent letter,  dated  the  'iSJlh  of  November  1780, 
he  informed  the  court  of  dirertoni,  that  "  this 
"  money,  by  whatever  means  it  came  into  their 
'*  possession,  teas  not  hit  own  ;'  but  he  did  not 
tJieii,  nor  has  he  at  any  (inie  since  made  known  to 
the  conn  of  directors  from  whom,  or  on  what  nr- 
eounl,  he  received  that  money,  as  it  was  his  duty 
(o  have  done  in  the  first  instance;  and  nutwith- 
standing  the  said  directors  signified  to  him  tlidr 
expectation,  that  he  should  comniunieate  to  them 
"  immediate  information  of  tho  channel,  by  which 
"  tJiis  moncv  came  into  his  possession,  wilh  a 
"  complete  illustration  of  the  cause  or  causes  of 
"  soestraiordtnarvanevent;" — But,  fmm evidence 
examined  in  KngUnd  it  has  been  discovered,  tliat 
thin  money  was  received  by  tlie  said  Warren  lia.tt- 
ings  from  Cheyt  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  who 
was  soon  after  dispossemed  of  all  his  property, 
and  driven  from  hi*  country  and  govcmnient  by 
thr  "aid  Warten  Hustings. 

Thut  Bidlwilhstaniling  the  tleclaration  made  by 
the  said  Warren  Hnstings,  that  lie  had  aetiially 
dejiositcd  the  sum  above  mentioned  in  the  Iiands 
uf  the  company's  snb-treaaurcr  tot  ihcir  scrviec, 
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h  do«  not  appear,  that  "  any  entry  whatsoever  of 
--  UAt,  or  any  other  payment  by  the  governoar- 
"  •/xTi*:re\,  was  made  in  the  treasury  accounts  at 
"  or  alxfUt  the  time ;"  nor  is  there  any  trace  in  the 
<»KpaiiT*i  books  or  its  being  actually  paid  into 
tlteir  treasury. 

It  appears  then  by  the  confession  of  the  said 
Wmtc-h  Hastings,  that  this  money  was  received  by 
h'lm  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  has  converted 
it  U}  the  property  and  use  of  the  company. 

That  in  a  letter  from  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
to  tlie  said  court  of  directors,  dated  the  22d  of 
May  nV2,  but  not  dispatched  as  it  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  at  that  time,  but  detained  and 
k<:pt  back  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  till  the  16th 
of  Dtrcember  following,  he  has  confessed  the  re- 
ceipt of  various  other  sums,  amounting  (with  that, 
which  he  accepted  from  the  nabob  of  Oude)  to 
nearly  £.200,000,  which  sums  he  affirmed  had  been 
converted  to  tlie  company's  property  through  his 
means,  but  without  discovering  from  whom,  or  on 
wliat  account,  he  received  the  same. — ^That,  in- 
stead of  converting:  this  money  to  the  company's 
fH-operty  as  he  affirmed  he  had  done,  it  appears, 
that  he  had  lent  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  com- 
pany upon  bonds  bearing  interest,  which  bonds 
were  demanded  and  received  by  him,  and  for 
aught,  that  yet  appears,  have  never  been  given  up 
or  cancelled.— That  for  another  considerable  part 
of  the  above-mentioned  sum  he  has  taken  credit  to 
himself,  as  for  a  deposit  of  his  own  property,  and 
llicrcfore  demandable  by  him  out  of  the  com- 
pany's treasury  at  his  discretion.  That  a))  sums 
eo  lent  or  depositod  are  not  alienated  from  the 
person  who  lends  or  deposits  the  same ;  conse- 
quently, that  the  declaration  made  by  the  said 
WHfrcn  IIastin(^,  that  he  had  converted  the  whole 
of  tliaw  sums  to  the  company's  property,  was  not 
trutt ;  nor  would  such  a  transfer,  if  it  had  really 
l>i'i;n  nia'lit,  havu  jiistiftcd  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
inirs  in  orijririally  receiving  the  money;  which, 
Ufing  in  the  first  instance  contrary  to  law,  could 
not  t^  rcndernl  legal  by  any  subseoucnt  dis- 
jxniti'jn  <fr  application  tlicrcof ;  much  less  would 
It  huv4:  juKtifit^l  the  said  Warren  Hastings  in 
ili-Uying  tj)  make  a  discovery  of  these  transac- 
ti'/ri*  Ut  tilt:  roiirt  of  directors,  until  lie  had  heard 
of  ih<!  '^ni|iiiri(:s  then  begun,  and  proceeding  in 
fnniiniiu-ut;  in  finally  making  a  discovery,  such 
as  ii  i*,  in  U;Tm*  t\u:  most  intricate,  obscure,  and 
(onffH'lifr'iry.  That,  instead  of  tliat  full  and 
i\i-iti  i-xpliiiiHiiftn  of  his  ronduct,  which  the  court 
of 'Jir<"t/jia  dcmiitiditd,  and  which  the  said  War- 
I'li  Muritrit^K  WHS  Iwiund  to  give  them,  he  has 
miiiiHiiii  hiNiMtHf  with  telling  the  said  directors, 
iJiiti,  "  if  thin  niatliT  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 
"  Vfw  of  ih'!  piibltck,  his  reasons  for  acting 
"  u«  h'-  had  done  might  furnish  a  variety  of 
"  "rfiji-'iiiM'N,  ill  which  it  would  be  of  little  use 
"  i'l  ('|(ly,  'I'liiil  he  either  chose  to  conceal  the 
"  firri  t<'<'r|iiii  fioin  pnblick  curiosity  by  receiving 
"  h'li'tr  till  ih<-  iimoiint,  or  possibly  acted  without 
"  Jiif  »iiii|iii|  il<  :ii|{ii,  which  his  memory  could  at 
"  tli-jl  liitlituti;  Iff  tinui  verify ;  and  that  he  could 


"  have  concealed  them  from  their  eye  and  that  of 
"  the  publick  for  ever."  That  the  discoveiT,  u 
far  as  it  goes,  establishes  the  guilt  of  the  said  Wst- 
ren  Hastings  in  taking  money  against  law,  hot 
does  not  warrant  a  conclusioo,  that  be  has  dis- 
covered alt  that  he  may  have  taken.  That,  on 
the  contrary,  such  discovery  not  being  made  ia 
proper  time,  and  when  made,  being  impnfect, 
perplexed,  and  wholly  unsatis&ctory,  leads  to  a 
just  and  reasonable  presumption,  that  other  &cti 
of  the  same  nature  have  been  concealed,  since 
those  which  he  has  confessed  might  have  been  fix 
ever ;  and  that  this  partial  confession  was  eithef 
extorted  from  the  said  Warren  Hastings  by  die 
dread  of  detection,  or  made  with  a  view  of  remov- 
ing suspicion,  and  preventing  any  further  enquity 
into  his  conduct. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to 
the  court  of  directors,  dated  21st  of  Febnuiy 
1784,  has  confessed  his  having  ^nafe/jr  recnes^ 
another  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  whidi  he 
has  not  declared,  but  which,  from  the  applicatian 
he  says  he  has  made  of  it,  could  not  be  less  tbu 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling. — ^Tliat  ke 
has  not  informed  the  directors  from  whom  ben- 
ceived  this  money,  at  what  time,  nor  on  what  ac- 
count ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  Attempted  to 
justify  the  receipt  of  it,  which  waa  illegal,  br  Ae 
application  of  it,  which  was  unauthorized  and  dd> 
warrantable,  and  which,  if  admitted  as  a  reasn 
for  receiving  money  jjri«a(c/y,  would  conttitatei 
precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  nature  to  fle 
company's  service. — ^That  in  attempting  to  josti^ 
the  receipt  and  application  of  the  said  money,  M 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  principles  of  conduct 
in  a  govemour,  which  tend  to  subvert  alt  oider 
and  regularity  in  the  conduct  of  publick  bnaiDCM; 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  fraud  and  comiptiM 
in  all  offices  of  pecuniary  trust;  and  to  defeat  aQ 
enquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  any  penon,  il 
whom  pecuniary  trust  is  reposed. — liiat  the  sail 
Warren  Hastings,  in  his  letter  above  mentioiied, 
has  made  a  declaration  to  the  court  of  directors  a 
the  following  terms  : — "  Having  had  occasion  to 
"  disburse  from  mv  own  cash  many  sums,  wfaidi, 
"  though  required  to  enable  me  to  execute  the 
"  duties  of  my  station,  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to 
"  enter  in  my  publick  accounts,  and  my  own  for- 
"  tune  being  unequal  to  so  heavy  a  charge,  I 
"have  resolved  to  reimburse  myself  in  a  mode 
"  the  most  suitable  to  the  situation-of  your  affiiin, 
"  by  charging  the  same  in  my  durbar  accounts  of 
"  the  present  year,  and  crediting  them  by  a  soa 
"privately  received,  and  appropriated  to  y«n 
"  service  in  the  same  manner  with  other-  sums  !•- 
"  ceived  on  account  of  the  honourable  commny, 
"  and  already  carried  to  their  account." — ThA, 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  the  said  Wanea 
Hastings  had  been  in  possession  of  the  govent- 
ment  of  Fort  William  about  twelve  yeaia,  with  s 
clear  salary,  or  avowed  emoluments,  at  no  time 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  ■ 
year,  exclusive  of  which  all  the  principal  expence* 
of  his  residence  were  paid  for  by  the  oompany." 
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?hat  if  tBe  serriees  mentioned  by  Mm  were  re- 
[aired  lo  enable  him  to  execute  tlie  dutiei  of  his 
tation,  he  ought  not  lo  have  omitted  to  enter 
bcm  in  his  |iut>lick  accounts  nt  tlie  tinii^  when  the 
Kpence*  were  inciirrird.  Thul  if  it  was  [rue,  an  he 
Sirms,  that  when  hit  fint  cnga^d  iti  these  ex- 
•ncca  he  h&d  nn  inti^ntioTi  ui  carry  them  to  the 
Coount  of  tliu  conipiiny,  then-  wua  no  mibscqucnl 
bange  in  hU  silunliuti  whicli  could  jiiMifjr  hiit  de- 
brtin^  from  tha.t  ii)t«iUion. — TKat  ifhlit  owti  for- 
Me  in  tb«  year  1784  wtu  unequal  lo  sa  h«avy  a 
har|:c,  llie  itatc  of  his  fortune  at  any  earlier  period 
mat  have  been  itill  more  unequal  to  ki  hviivy  a 
hKTge. — 'l*1iat  ih«  faet  so  asst^rtcd  by  thii  said 
PAtreo  Hastings  Icadft  directly  to  an  iafcroucc 
llpably  i^lse  and  absurd,  viz.  lltat  the  longer  a 
tveriiouT -general  holds  thnt  lucrative  office,  the 
^orcr  be  musl  become, — ^That  neither  would  tlie 
jbertion,  if  it  were  true,  nor  the  iufcrencc,  if  it 
Ire  Hdmitted,  jniiify  the  conduct  avowed  by  the 
|ld  WiuT«n  Huttings,  in  resolving  to  reimljiirsi' 
|DS«lf  out  of  the  eompnny'ft  proporty  witlmnt 
Ittr  consent  or  knowk-dp:. — Thiit  the  Kccotint 
pnsniitted  in  this  letter  is  styled  by  liimself  na 
^qre^le  ofn  ctmtingenl  account  oflwrivc^viin. 
>>That  all  continent  Accounts  fhmtid  be  gubmit- 
id  to  1I106C,  who  oii^ht  tohnTc  nn  official  controul 

6tbein,  at  annual  or  other  shortct  periods,  in 
that  the  expence  already  incurred  may  be 
Lod  aud  examined,  &nd  similar  expencea,  if 
■pprovcd  of,  may  be  prohibited  in  lime  ;  tlmt, 
lor  a  viify  tone  period  it  elapsed,  ail  checlc  and 
■Doaloversuchcxpences is  impracticable:  and, 
il  were  practicable  in  lite  pre»vnt  instance, 
«ald  be  com|)k'trly  useless,  since  (he  suid  War- 
H  Haatinji^,  without  waiting  for  tlic  consent  of 
ledtpectorf,  did  rftoloc  to  r*imbufif.  himself. — 
hattlie  conduct  of  the  said  Warren  Il&ftint^,  in 
^cUioldine  these  accounts  for  twelve  vcars  to- 
ether,  »nd  then  n^solvini;  to  reimburse  liirnielf 
ithout  the  consent  of  his  einplovers,  Iins  been 
uululeni  in  the  tirnt  instance,  ana  in  the  s<-c<;n(I 
■oanu  to  a  denial  and  mockery  of  tiie  aiilliotity 
heed  over  him  by  law  ;  and  that  he  has  then-by 
Radangeiout  example  to  ht»  »uocc»ours,  aa^ 
tctcry  (nan  in  irtiM  or  nflice  under  liim. — Tlmt 
■  nodr,  in  wltich  he  has  reimbursed  hiniself.  is 
arimc  «f  a  much  higher  order,  nnd  p^Aily  ag- 
ttMtet  whatever  was  already  crimtno]  in  the 
iW  parts  of  this  tninMclion.  That  the  snid 
fairco  H)ui|tn)*s  in  decliiring;  Out  he  should  re- 
BbnrM  himself  by  etrditing  (he  coinpnny  by  a 
tm  privattiy  received,  has  ackaowlcd^cu  hini- 
ttf  guilty  of  an  illc^l  act  in  receiving  money 
rmmltif. — That  he  has  suppressed  or  withlield 
tery  Mittcubr  which  could  throw  any  light  on 
,  ruoauct  so  svsptcioua  in  a  governour,  as  the 
rivaf*  receipt  of  money. — ^Thsl  the  general  con- 
of  the  private  receipt  of  a  lar^  Nuni  in 
io  which  no  circuni»tunce  of  time,  plaice, 
,  or  person,  nor  e^cn  tiie  nmouiil.  isspec-i- 
tmds  to  cover  or  ])roiect  any  act  of  the  same 
>,  (M  far  as  a  j^neral  confession  ran  protect 
ituck  ads,)  wiucli  may  be  detected  hereafter,  and 


which  in  fact  may  not  make  putt  of  the  gross  sum 
so  confesstKl ,  and  iliat  il  teuds  to  perplex  and  defeat 
ull  enquiry'  into  snch  practices. ^ — Fhat  tlie  said 
Warren  Hastings  in  stating  to  die  directors,  tliat 
he  has  icsolved  lo  reimburee  himself  in  a  mtuli:  the 
JBOit  suilahle  to  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  vii. 
by  receiving  money  privatelyagainst  law,  has  slated 
a  presuniution  lii^lily  injurious  to  the  integrity  of 
the  «aid  airectors;  vu.  tliat  they  will  not  object  to, 
or  even  eniguifc  into,  any  extraordinary  exponcM, 
incurred  andeharged  by  their^vernoiirsin  India, 
provided  such  cxpenccs  arc  reimbursed  by  money 
privalely  and  illegally  received.— Tliac  he  has  not 
explained  whnt  that  situation  of  Uieir  affairs  was, 
or  could  be,  to  which  so  dangrerous  and  corrupt  a 
principle  was  or  might  be  applied.— That  nn  evi- 
dence has  been  producett  to  prove,  that  il  was  true, 
nor  any  ^j^ound  of  argument  stated  to  shew,  that 
it  mi^ht  be  credible,  lliat  any  nnlive  of  India  had 
voluntarily  nnd  ^ratiiiUmsly  given  money  privately 
to  (lie  s.iid  Wnrri'n  II actings,  (hut  is,  wiUioiitsome 

firoBpfct  of  a  foenelit  in  return,  or  som(i  dread  of 
lis  rcaenttocnt.  If  ho  refused. — ^That  it  is  not  a 
thing  (o  be  believed,  lliat  any  native  would  give 
lar^e  sums  privataly  to  a  t:uveniDiir,  which  he 
refuted  to  pivc  or  lend  pubhckly  to  ^vcminent. 
unless  it  were  to  derive  some  adequate  secret  ad- 
vantage from  the  favour,  or  to  avoid  some  mischief 
from  the  enmity,  of  such  guvcmour.  Tliat  the 
late  confesaionamade  bv  the  said  Warien  Hastings 
of  money  received  agamat  law  arc  no  prouf,  that 
he  did  not  originally  in  lend  to  appropriate  tlie  »nmu 
to  his  own  use,  such  confessions  having  been  made 
at  a  atiBpicious  moment,  when,  and  not  before,  he 
was  apprised  of  the  enquiries  cutumcnced  in  the 
house  uf  commons,  and  when  a  da':id  of  the  con- 
sequence of  thoac  enquiries  mipht  act  upon  his 
mmd :  that  such  confessions,  fiom  the  obscure, 
intricate,  and  contradictory  manner  in  which  they 
are  made,  imply  guilt  in  Uie  F'aid  Wnrrcn  Hnslings, 
as  far  as  they  go;  that  they  dio  net  fumiah  anyi 
colour  of  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  hasconfesMvl 
all  ilie  money  whicli  he  may  have  corruptly  r»-l 
ceived ;  but  liial,  on  the  contrary,  tlicv  warrant  % 
just  and  reasonable  presumption,  tliatiu  discover- 
ing .some  part  of  tlie  bribes  he  had  receirrd  he 
hoped  lo  hill  suspicion,  and  thereby  conceal  and 
sceure  the  re«l. 

That  the  court  of  directors,  when  tJic  fbnacr 
accounts  of  these  transactions  came  before  tlicni, 
did  tliew  nn  evident  disposition  not  lo  censure  the 
said  Warren  Hasting,  but  (ogive  the  most  favour- 
able construclion  to liis  conduct;  tliat  nevortheleM  < 
tliev  found  themselves  obliged  "  to  confess,  tliat 
■'  Uie  statement  of  those  transactions  appeared  to 
"  lliem  in  many  parts  to  uuinltHittihlv,  that  ihey 
"  felt  ihemitelves  under  tlie  necewity  of  calling  on 
"  Ihe  gfivernou r-general  for  an  explanation,  agree- 
"  ably  lo  liis  promise  voUinlarily  made  to  them." 
That  their  letter,  coulnining  this  rc«|ui*ition,  was 
received  in  Bengal  in  tin-  month  of  August  17K4, 
and  that  ihti  said  Warren  Hastings  did  not  em- 
bark for  England  until  the  'iA  of  February  1 785, 
but  made  no  reply  to  lliat  IctLci  bcfbio  his  dc- 
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jjir^i??.  '--"D^,  as  he  has  since  said,  to  a  variety 
»/■'  icirr  Morc  important  occupations. — ^That,  uti- 
ur  ;n£^nce  of  such  occupations,  he  neglected  to 
■n^jEixt  to  the  court  of  directors  a  copy  of  a  paper, 
•mz^Ji,  he  says,  contained  the  only  account  he 
erer  kept  of  Uie  transaction.  That  such  a  paper, 
<iT  a  copy  of  it,  might  have  been  transmitted  with- 
out interrupting  other  important  occupations,  if 
any  could  be  more  important  than  that  of  ^ving 
a  clear  nnd  satisfactory  answer  to  the  requisition 
of  the  directors.  That,  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  has  written  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
Sfw  hiH  inter  t''*'  court,  professedly  in  answer  to 
oftiKiiiii  their  letter  above  mentioned,  but  in 
tbc^niiiirthe  ^act  giving  no  explanation  ot  satisfac- 
Cliarb'n.  jiqh  whatsoever  on  the  points,  which 

tlicy  had  declared  to  be  unintelligible.  That  the 
terms  of  his  letter  are  ambiguous  and  obscure, 
■ucli  as  a  guilty  man  might  have  recourse  to  in 
order  to  cover  his  guilt,  but  such  as  no  innocent 
man,  from  whom  nothing  was  required  but  to 
clear  his  innocence  by  giving  plain  answers  to 
iilain  questions,  could  possibly  hare  made  use  of. 
That  in  his  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  Julv  1765,  he  says, 
"  that  he  has  been  kindly  apprized,  that  Uie  infor- 
"  mntion  rcrjuircd  as  above  was  yet  expectedfrom 
"  Aim:  that  the  submission,  which  his  respect 
"  would  have  enjoined  him  to  pay  to  the  command 
"  imjmiGfl  on  him,  wat  lost  to  his  recollection, 
"  pt^rhapfi,  from  the  stronger  impression,  which 
"  till!  first  and  distant  perusal  of  it  had  left  on  his 
"  mind,  that  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  repre- 
"  hension  for  something,  which  had  given  offence 
"  in  his  report  of  the  original  transaction,  than  as 
"  expressive  of  any  want  of  a  further  elucidation 
"  of  it." 

'I1iat  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  affecting  to 
doubt  whether  the  information  expressly  required 
of  him  by  his  employers  was  expected  or  not,  has 
endeavourcdtojustify  a  criminal  delay  and  evasion 
in  giving  it. — ^That,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  recent  date  of  the  command, 
it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  be  lost  to  his  recollec- 
tion ;  much  less  is  it  possible,  that  he  could  have 
understood  the  specifick  demand  of  an  answer  to 
specifick  questions  to  be  intended  only  as  a  re- 
prehension for  a  former  offence ;  viz.  the  offence 
of  withholding  from  the  directors  that  very  ex- 
)ilunntion,  which  he  ought  to  have  given  in  the 
Unit  instance. — That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in 
hilt  answer  to  the  said  questions,  cautiously  avoids 
utHniiiut;  or  denying  any  thing  in  clear  positive 
ti«riiiN,  mid  professes  to  recollect  nothing  with  ab- 
wtlutc  certainty. — ^That  he  has  not,  even  now, 
itifdiinLfl  thi'  directors  of  tlie  name  of  any  one 


person,  from  whom  any  part  of  the  monev  id 
question  was  received,  nor  what  was  the  motive  of 
any  one  person  for  giving  the  same. — ^That  be  hai 
indeed  declared,  that  bis  motive  for  lending  to  the 
company,  or  depositing  in  their  treasury  in  bii 
own  name,  money,  which  he  has,  in  other  placet, 
declared  to  be  their  property,  was  to  avoid  osten- 
tation ;  and  that  lending  the  money  was  the  leiut 
liable  to  reflecticn ;  yet,  when  he  has  stated  tltae 
and  other  conjectural  motives  for  his  own  coDdaet, 
he  declares  he  will  not  affirm,  though  he  itjirmtf 
persuaded,  that  those  were  his  sentimeHti  on  tb 
occasion.  That  of  one  thing  only  the  said  Wants 
Hastings  declares  he  is  certain ;  vix.  "  That  it  m 
"  his  design  originally  to  have  concealed  then- 
"  ceipt  of  all  sums,  except  the  second,  eveo  frm 
"  the  knowledge  of  tbe  court  of  directors ;  iM 
"  that  when  fortune  threw  a  sum  in  his  way  of  i 
"  magnitude,u>Atc/tc(n(Mnof  ieconceai«f,anddB 
'*  peculiar  delicacy  of  hit  situation  at  the  time^is 
"  which  he  bad  received  it,  made  him  more  m- 
"  cumspect  of  appearances,  he  chott  to  ^nm 
"  his  employers  of  it,"— That  the  said  Wami 
Hastings  informs  the  directors,  that  be  bad  et- 
dorsed  the  bonds  taken  by  him  for  money  behiag- 
ing  to  the  company,  and  lent  by  him  to  tbe  cob- 
pany,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  beeonaag  « 
claim  on  the  company ,  as  part  of  his  estatt  ui  A» 
event  of  his  death  ;  but  ne  has  not  affirmed,  Mr 
does  it  any  where  appear,  that  fae  has  surrendctii; 
the  said  bonds,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  IW 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  in  affirming,  that  hefasi 
not  time  to  answer  the  quesUons  put  to  bim  by  thi 
directors,  while  he  was  in  Bengal — in  not  bn^ 
ing  with  him  to  England  the  documents  uectmrnj 
to  enable  him  to  answer  those  questions,  or  in  pn> 
tending  that  he  has  not  brought  thent — in  refeniif 
the  directors  back  again  to  Bengal  for  those  dft- 
cuments,  and  for  any  further  information  oa  i 
subject,  on  which  he  has  given  tbem  no  infonai* 
tton,  and  particularly  in  referring  them  back  to  t 
person  in  Bengal  for  a  p^per,  which  he  says  coa* 
tained  tbe  only  account  he  ever  kept  of  the  tisM- 
action ,  while  he  himself  professes  to  doubt  whete 
that  paper  be  still  in  being,  whether  it  be  in  Al 
hands  of  that  person,  or  whether  that  penos  a* 
recollect  any  thing  distinctly  coneemiitg  it — hm 
been  guilty  of  gross  evasions,  and  of  palpddi 
prevarication  and  deceit,  as  well  as  of  contoinaey 
and  disobedience  to  the  lawful  orders  of  tbe  cMt 
of  directors  ;  and  thereby  confirmed  all  tbe  fimMr 
evidence  of  bis  having  constantly  ated  tbe  ■- 
fluence  of  bis  station  for  the  moat  scandaloos,  iD^ 
gal,  and  corrupt  purposes. 
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IX,  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  GOVERNOUR- 

GENERAL. 


Tir^T   Wairt-n  HaAlinpi  havine;   Ijy   \m  apent 

■udiliii   Mik;I<-uii«,  EMjitire.  oii  the  lOili  thy  of 

kober,  in  the  year  1777,  "  sifrnJiLed  to  thv  court 

pf  dixcvton  nis  desire  to  rciign  hU  office   or 

Kwcm  our -genera  I    of  Bt-ngal.    nnd   requested 

pieir  nominatiun  of  a  successor  to  tlie  vacancy, 

IMiicli  would  be  thereby  occasioned  in  (he  su- 

Bretnc  council,"  tlic  court  of  directors  d  id  there- 

mn    desire  i)ic   aaid   Lauchlin    Macleane   "  to 

■afbrm  them  of  the  authorily,  under  which  he 

kcted  in  i  point  of  lucli  very  preai  imiiortance  ;" 

d  tlie  ssid  Lauchlin  Macleane  "  signirying  there- 

■poo  bift  resdinesx  to  ^ve  the  court  evvry  poB- 

iible-  ■atitifaction  on  ihiit  aubjccl,  but  tho  ]>oweTa, 

»ifh  which  he  wm  tiilrusted  by  the  pnpcrs  in 

kis  ciislodT,  being  mtsed  with  otlicr  inni1cr!i  of 

k  natinvexiremelyconfideiiliai,  he  would  submit 

tm  Mune  to  the  inspection  of  any  three  of  the 

■embers  of  the  court,"  the  said  court  of  di- 

tOurs  empowered  Lhcrliainnan  deputy  chnirmHn, 

id  Riebarti  BecUer,  ICsquire,  to  insfieot  thi?  aii- 

tritMM,  powers,  and  directions,  with  which  Mr, 

Klcab«  was  furnished  by  Mr,  HaNtingn,  to  make 

t  propotilionD  contained  in  htt  letter  of  llie  I  Otii 

Ker  1776,  and  to  re|xjrl  liicir  opinion  tliereon. 
ht!  said  commtttM  did  accordingly,  on  tfie 
Ftlie  Mid  month,  report,  "thnt,  having:  con- 
fencd  witli  Mr.  Klaeleiineon  the  subjenl  of  hiK 
leUer  pnrtrolofl  to  the  court  the  1 1th  iiiaant, 
they  found,  that  from  the  purport  of  Mr,  Hast- 
mp'a  in^tniruona,  contained  in  a  paper  in  lits 
own  hiind-n-rilin^  given  to  Mr.  Maclisiuc.  nnrl 
prodtK-MJ  by  him  totJiem,  Mr.  Hailing* derlitrcd 
tw  would  not  continue  in  the  government  of 
Bciical,  unlna  certain  rondiiions,  thcretn  specie 
fisd.  could  be  obtained,  of  which  Ihey  saw  no 
prolMbility;  and  Mr.  George  Van»ittarl  liid 
deelartd  (o  tlicm,  that  he  was  present  when 
dtCM  inmuctiom  were  given  to  ^lr.  Marlcane. 
tad  when  Hr.  Hastings  empowered  Mr.  Mae- 
Icsae  to  declare  Ids  resignation  to  the  ti.iid 
amrt :  lint  Mr.  Btcwnrt  had  likewise  cnnBrnieil 
lothcrn,  that  Mr.  Hastinp declared  to  hitn,  th:it 
h»  had  ^ven  directions  to  the  above  purpoxe  by 
Hf  Macleane. " 

Aad  ihe  court  of  director*.  Itnving  received 
tlie  vaid  report  due  natiHraciion  r^^iiecting  the 
■rinrhjr  veued  m  the  said  l.anchliTi  Mnrlenne  to 
npoM  the  fkid  resignation  of  ihc  office  of  {joTcm- 
t-^eoeral  of  Bent^l,  did  nnanimously  teaolve 
•crept  the  tame :  and  did  nUo.  under  powers 
Mm)  tn  (be  uid  court  hy  the  ciet  of  th-^  I  'Hh 
J»af  of  Hit  present  Majesty,  "  nominate  and  ap- 
"  paint  Eiiwaxd  Wheler,  Es<|uire,  to  siieeeed  lo 
"the  ollini  in  the  council  of  Fort  Wji Ham  in 
"  Ben^,  which  will  become  vacant  by  the  said 


"  resignation,  if  sucli  numinalion  Bfaall  be  tf- 
"  proved  by  His  Majesty :"  which  nominatioa 
and  appointment  was  Hfterwards,  in  due  form, 
approved  and  confirmed  by  His  Majesty. 

Tliat  the  court  of  directors  did,  hy  a  poatacript 
to  their  general  letter,  dated  25tli  October  1776, 
acouaint  (he  eoveraour-^neral  and  council  at 
Calcutta  of  their  ncceptance  of  tlie  said  rcsig* 
natioti,  of  Uieir  appointnieni  of  Edward  Wheler, 
Esquire,  to  fill  the  said  vacancy,  and  of  Hit  Ma- 
jesty'a  approbation  of  the  said  nppointmenCt  to- 
grtlier  witli  (he  grounds  of  their  siiid  proceedings : 
and  did  transmit  to  (he  said  govern our-^neral  wnd 
council  copies  of  the  said  rnMrumenls  of  appoint- 
ment and  con^rmation. 

That  tlic  said  dispatches  from  the  court  of  di- 
rectors were  received  at  Calcutta,  and  were  rend 
in  council  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  in  tliQ  year 
1777;  and  that  Warreu  Hastings,  Esquire,  having 
taken  so  atefii  In  yield  llie  government  to  his  sue- 
cGMour,  General  Ctavering,  nnd  having  observed 
a  profound  sil«nce  on  the  suhjeet  of  the  said  dtx- 
puteKcE,  he,  the  said  General  Clavcring,  did,  oa 
tiie  next  day,  beinf;  tlie  20tfa  of  June,  by  &  letter 
addressed  to  tlie  wiid  Warren  Hsixlings,  require 
him  to  surrender  the  keys  of  Fort  William  and  of 
the  cmnpnny'a  trcnsurics;  but  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  did  positively  refuse  to  <-«itiply  wilJi  the 
said  reigiiisition,  "  denvini;.  thiit  liis  office  was 
"  vacated,  and  declnring  his  resolution  ton^ecrtand 
"  maiiilnin  his  authorily  by  every  IcrbI  means." 

Thill  the  Kiid  (Jeneral  Claverintj,  conceivjna-, 
thai  the  office  of  (fovernour-jreneral  was  vacated 
by  tlic  arriviil  of  the  said  dispatches,  which  ac- 
quainted the  council-erneral  of  tlie  lesignatioa 
of  the  Siiiil  Wnrren  Htitting*.  and  the  appointment 
of  the  said  Edward  Wheler,  E*i]uire.  and  that  he, 
the  said  Genera)  Clnvcring.  had  in  eonsetjucnce 
thereof  legally  succeeded  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  I3tli  year  of  His  present  Majesty** 
reign  to  the  smd  office  of  pivemour-general, 
Iteeome  vacant  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  did,  in 
virtue  thereof,  issue  in  hi*  own  name  snmmoiuea 
to  Richard  Barft-ell,  Esquire,  and  Philip  Fnincu:, 
Ksquirc,  membcnt  of  the  council,  to  attend  lh« 
■sainc:  nnd  in  tlie  presence  of  the  said  Philip 
Friincis.  Esquire,  who  obeyed  tlic  said  summons, 
did  take  the  oaihi  as  e;nve'mour-genenil,  and  did 
tit  and  j>rcsido  in  council  a»  gov«moar- general, 
and  prepared  several  acts  and  resolutions  in  the 
mid  oiipaeity  of  ^vernour- general ;  and  did, 
amongst  other  things,  prepare  a  proclamation  lo 
be  made  of  his  said  succession  to  Uie  ^temment, 
and  of  its  commencing  from  the  date  of  (he  said 
prnclanmtion  ;  but  did  not  carry  any  of  (he  acts 
or  resoltitions  so  prepared  into  execution. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE 


The  Raid  Warren  Hastings  did,  Dotwithatanding 
thererif,  and  in  imraiiance  of  his  resolution  to  assert 
ami  maintain  lim  authority,  illegally  and  unjusti- 
fiiibly  nummtin  the  council  to  meet  in  anothw-  de- 
partment, and  did  ait  and  preside  therein,  apart 
fnini  U»!  said  (icnerul  Clavering  and  his  council; 
and  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Barwell, Esquire, 
wlio  conciirnil  therein,  issued  sundry  orders,  and 
did  muidry  acts  of  government  belonging  to  the 
ciflici:  of  );ovcrtiour-gcneral ;  and  amongst  others, 
did  onler  BUvcrai  letters  to  be  written  in  the  name 
of  tliu  ^ivcrnour-general  and  council,  and  did 
Mubscribc  the  same,  to  the  commandant  of  the 
(rurriitun  of  Fort  William,  and  to  the  commanding 
ollicLT  ut  Barrackpore,  and  to  the  commanding 
ufficers  ut  the  otlier  stations,  and  also  to  the  pro- 
vinciiil  councils  and  collectors  in  the  provincea, 
enjoining  them  severally  "  to  obey  no  orders, 
"  L'KCcpting  such  as  should  be  signed  by  the 
"  suid  Warren  Hastings,  or  a  majority  of  bis 
"  council." 

That  tlie  said  Warren  Hastings  did  by  the  said 
proceedings,  which  were  contrary  both  to  law  and 
to  good  faith,  constitute  a  double  government, 
thereby  destroying  and  annihilating  all  government 
whatever ;  and,  by  his  said  orders  to  the  military 
officers,  did  prepare  for  open  resistance  by  arms, 
exposing  thereby  the  settlement,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  subjects  of  or  dependent  on  the  British 
govcrnnienl,  whether  native  or  European,  not  only 
Ut  piilitiral  distractions,  but  to  the  horrours  of  civil 
w»r ;  un<l  did,  by  exposing  the  divisions  and  weak- 
iii-sn  of  the  Miiprome  government,  and  tltereby 
l(tiiHci)iii)r  the  oi)i-dicnce  of  the  provinces,  shake 
(hi!  whole  fdundution  of  British  authority,  and 
iiiiiiiiniiiitly  nnhingcr  the  existence  of  the  British 
iinlidii  in  Iniliii. 

'Chut  t\w  said  evils  were  averted  only  by  the 
in' II 1 1  Til  lion  (if  the  suid  General  Clavering,  and 
l'liili|i  t''niiii')M,  l-jHi.  in  consenting  to  a  reference, 
iiniJ  Niiliinilting  lotlic  decision  of  the  judges  ofthe 
Hiijirniif  riiitrt  of  judicature,  althougli  they  enter- 
liitiii'd  itii  (liiiiiits  themselves  on  the  legality  of 
Ihi'ir  iinirrrdiuKH,  and  the  validity  of  General 
( .'liivrriiiK'M  tiiNtunt  right  to  the  chair ;  and  although 
llii-y  wtTi^  nut  ill  any  way  bound  by  law  to  consult 
(111-  Mini  jiiiltfi-H,  who  had  no  legal  or  judicial  au- 
llioitly  llif'rrin  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  or  as  a 
iiuiii  ij  jiiniicf,  hill  were  consulted,  and  interposed 
lli<H  iMJvirr,  Hilly  UN  individuals,  by  the  voluntary 
I'  f'  H  III  I-  III'  llii'  parties  in  the  said  dispute.  And 
ihi^^  ■.ml  Wuiri-ii  lIiiMiings  by  his  declaration,  en- 
■iii'l  III  iiiiiMilfii  of  rouncil,  "that  it  was  his 
"  iliiJHiiiiidliiiii  III  ulmie  by  the  opinion  ofthe 
"  i'"'tf'*i"  "lid  by  llie  mcuaiircahe  had  previously 
i-jI'h  .(b  ii|i;M'*iiii|  ro  i-nrurcc  the  same  by  arms, 
'JkI  jiak  ull  thtr  iliiij^iTiiuH  I'Ousequences  above 
11,1  hi  t'lii' 'i  ;  whti'h  iniul  liiivt' taken  place,  if  the 
(4iiJ  iii  jui.il  (  lut'Ciiii);  unci  Philip  Francis,  Esq. 
h-it  ii;i  Ifii  II  iitifir-  rnidi-r  of  lh<>  nublick  interests, 
^i.il  I,  ft  i<  li.tiiKia'rf  ihi'irowii  ri^lits,  andhadper- 
titiiit  til  ilii  II  I'Idiiii,  uH  iht'y  wi'rc  by  law  entitled 
h,  l^^,  iIm  I  jIiii  |iiiIii-iii1  iitli'i'poHitioii  of  thejudges 
i,'ii-iiii*i'iii'\iii^i  uiii|  from  which  claim  they  re- 


ceded only  from  tlteir  desire  to  proCTve  the  p 
of  the  settlement,  and  to  prevent  the  mitct 
which  the  illegal  resistance  of  the  said  U'u 
Hastings  would  otherwise  infallibly  hare  oo 
sioned. 

Tliat  after  the  said  judges  had  deliniedili 
opinion,  "  that  the  place  and  office  ofgoitnm 
"  general  of  this  presidency  had  not  yet  hmn 
"  cated  by  Warren  Hastings,  and  that  tbt  tad 
"  assumption  of  the  goveromeut  by  tlie  inMif 
"  of  the  council  nest  in  succewion  to  Mr,  H* 
"  ingfl,  in  consequence  of  any  deductiop,  lU 
"  could  be  made  from  the  papen  coannnionlri 
"  to  them,  would  be  absolutely  ill^;"iHidk 
the  said  General  Clavering  and  Philip  Fiun^ 
Esq.  had  signified  to  the  said  Warren  Htsap, 
by  a  letter  dated  the  21at  of  June,  "  lh«ri«l» 
"  tion  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  dKJndpi;* 
and  when  the  differences  in  the  supreme  cm 
were  by  these  means  composed,  and  the  ealuilB 
consequent  thereon  were  avoided,  the  uid  Vm 
Huiings  and  Richard  Barwell,  Esq.  did  m 
more  endanger  tlie  publick  peace  and  teeetjM 
other  illegal,  unwarrantable,  and  unprotokidi* 
of  violence ;  having  omitted  to  snmrooD  eiltaf* 
said  General  Clavering,  or  the  said  Philip  Fn  '~ ' 
Esq.  to  council ;  and  having,  in  a  councl 
thus  privately  and  clandestinely,  and  coni 
law,  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  come  to  die 
ittg  resolutions,  viz. 

"  Resolved,  that  by  the  said  acts,  onlen,ai 
declarations  of  Lieutenant-General  Joba  CbM^ 
ing,  recited  in  (he  foregoing  papers,  [meaning** 
proceedings  of  General  Clavenng  in  his  lepi* 
council  on  the  20th  of  June,]  he  has  acial| 
usurped  and  assumed,  and  taken  possessioi)  cfV 
place  and  office  of  govemour-general  of  the  ^ 
sidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  erutedt 
the  act  of  the  1 3th  of  Hia  present  MajeMT' 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

"  Resolved,  that  Ueutenant-General  Jobs (3 
vering  has  thereby  relinquished,  resigned,  turn 
dered,  and  vacated  the  office  of  senior  couuit 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

"  Resolved,  that  Lieutenant-General  Jobs  C 
vering  has  thereby  relinquished,  resigned,  san 
dered,  and  vacated  his  place  of  commander- 
chief  of  the  company's  forces  in  India. 

"  Resolved,  that  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire, 
virtue  of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  and  by 
death  of  the  honourable  George  Honson,  Esq 
promoted  to  the  office  of  senior  counsellor  of 
presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  in  cot 
quence  of  the  said  relinquishment,  resignati 
surrender,  and  vacation  of  General  Clavering. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  office  of  commands- 
chief  of  the  company's  forces  in  India,  by  the 
linquishment,  resignation,  surrender,  and  vacal 
of  General  Clavering,  and  by  the  death  trf ' 
honourable  George  Monson,  Esq.  does  no  loq 
exist. 

"  Resolved,  that,  for  the  preaerration  of  1 
legality  of  our  proceedings,  Lieutenaot-Geae 
John  Clavering  be  not  in  future  summoiwd  or  i 
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■s  a  mentber  of  the  ^rernuur-^nertil  »nd 
il." 

1  Oie  taid  Warren  Hasttngx  and  Ricliard 
ill,  Eaq.  did  asitin  Bit  in  cotincil  on  tlie  next 
King  tlic  23d  of  June,  without  auniiiiDning 

(iraeral  ClaTering,  or  Ptiilip  Franciii,  Esq. 
lid  come  to   sereral  otlier  resolutions,  and 

several  orders,  contrary  Id  law  or  jutticc, 
icMuaicnl  with  the  tranquillity  ami  the  sccu* 
'  tbe  settlement ;  that  h  to  say.  they  ordered 
lecictanr  "  to  notify  lo  Cenenil  Clavering, 
;  tlie  boan)  liad  declared  lii«  offices  of  senior 
ssdlorand  conimandei-in-ehiefto  be  vacant; 

tofurnisli  htm  with  a  copy  of  these  proceed- 
I,  coniainiiiff  tbe  grounos  of  the  board  fat 
aloKsaid  drcUration." 
I  tbcy  onlercd  cilraciH  of  the  said  proc«ed< 
'  U>  bo  iuuod  in  g«nernl  order*,  witn  tetters 
ill  tbe  praviDCial  couociU  and  militnry  gta- 
w.  din.'ctin^  (hem  to  publish  the  same  in 
wral  orderv  :*'  and  lliey  resolvm],  "  that  all 
iUry  reiiirns  be  made  lo  (he  ^ovcmour-ge- 
Ulud  couDcil  in  their  tnilitary  dcpnrtRieiit, 
til  a  commandcT'in* chief  shall  be  appointed 

tlie  company." 

HI  en  the  ifay  followinir,  that  ia  to  «ay,  on 
fcWi  of  June,  llie  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
mil  to  summon  General  Ctnverin^  tocoun- 
M  did  ag^a,  together  witli  Richard  Harwell. 
i^  who  concurred  therein,  adhere  to  and 
Fb  ^  smI  illrgvl  raolutions  come  to  on  the 
tnner  days,  declaring.  "  that  they  could  not 

tdtacled  but  hy  the  prMent  uiithorily  of  the 
'.orbr  future  orders  from  home;"  Baaa^ru- 
Klhej^iUof  the  said  unjn&tiRable  acLs  by 
liagfU  the  said  Warren  llaiiings  did.  "  tliat 
y  wen  not  llie  precipitate  eCects  of  an  in- 
It  and  paMJonate  impulse,  but  the  fruits  of 
f  and  n>08t  tempernte  deliberations,  of  in- 
kblr  necessity,  of  the  ttricteil  ncnsc  of  pub- 
:duty.  and  of  a  conviction  erjiinl  in  its  im- 
Mion  on  his  mind  to  nbxolutv  certainty." 
It  lliF  said  Warren  ]laxtin;»  wiis  the  less  tX' 
ie  in  this  obstinate  adliercnru  to  his  former 
:  proceedings,  ai  the  snid  declarations  were 
in  answer  to  a  motion  made  by  Plutip  Fran- 
(quire,  for  tbe  reversal  of  ill c  said  proceed* 
ad  to  a  minute  introducing  the  said  motion ; 
eh  Mr,  Francis  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  forci- 
lODcr,  and  in  terms  with  which  the  court  of 
m  bare  since  declared  ibeir  entire  concur* 

botli  tbe  extreme  dan^r.  and  the  illegality 
validity,  of  the  said  proceeding;e  of  Warren 
gs  and  Richard  Barwell,  Rati,  concluding 
d  fomute  by  the  following  conciliatory  de- 
oa  :  "  and.  that  this  sahitary  motion  may 
b«  impeded  by  any  idea  or  suspicion,  that 
enl  Clnvcring  may  do  any  act  inransistcnt 
the  acquiescence,  which  both  he  and  I 
r  avtnnd  rn  the  decision  of  Ihej  judjjes,  I 
undertake  to  answer  for  Eiim  in  this  respect; 
bat,  if  hcshootd  depart  from  the  tnic  spirit 
^meanin^  of  that  acquiescence.  I  will  not 
Xy  vHb  htm  in  such  proceedings." 


That  the  eatd  Warren  Hasting  could  not  plead 
ignnraiice  of  the  taw  in  excuse  lor  the  said  illegal 
acts,  as  it  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the  four 
precvding  anys,  that  he  w«s  well  acquainted  witti 
till:  t«nurt;,  by  which  tlie  members  of  the  council 
held  their  oflices  under  tbe  act  of  the  I3th  of  His 
present  IVlajestv,  and  has  stated  the  same  as  s 
t^iouud  for  rctaming  lus  own  office,  contrary  to  ao 
express  dccl  a  rill  ion  of  the  cuurt  of  directon,  and 
au  instrument  under  llie  sign-manual  of  His  Ma- 
jesty; and  the  judges  of  the  supremo  court,  in 
their  reasons  for  their  decision  in  his  favour,  bad 
stated  the  provisions  in  tlic  said  act.  txoea.  a, 
so  far  as  lljey  related  to  the  matter  in  ^■**  '  "* 
dispute;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  there  were 
but  four  grounds,  on  which  the  office  of  any 
member  of  the  council  could  be  vacated  :  namely, 
death,  removal,  resignation,  or  promotion.  And 
OS  the  act  confined  the  power  of  removal  to  "  His 
"  Majesty,  his  licirs  and  aiiccrasours,  upon  repre- 
"  scnintion  iii;i(lc  by  the  court  of  direrturt  of  llie 
"  guid  united  compnny  for  the  time  being  ;"  and 
conferred  no  such  power  on  the  govcmour-generil, 
or  a  majority  of  the  council,  to  remove  on  iiny 
ground,  or  for  any  cause  whatever,  one  of  tlierr 
colli?n£fues;  so,  granting  ilio  claim  of  General 
Claveriog  lo  the  ulinir,  and  his  acts  done  in  fur- 
therance lliereof,  to  have  been  illc;^l,  and  criminal 
in  whatever  degree,  yet  it  did  not  furnish  to  the 
rost  of  the  council  any  ground  to  remove  him  from 
his  vfhctt  of  counsellor  under  tlic  provisions  of  the 
Kiiid  act :  and  Uiere  could  lliprcfore  remain  only 
his  rtsiffnation  or  promotion,  as  a  possible  means 
of  vacating  hia  said  olfice.  But  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  General  Clavcring  to  the  office 
of  goveniour-genftral,  although  he  claimed  it  him- 
self,  yet,  as  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  admit  it,  and  as 
in  fact  il  wa*  even  receded  from  by  General  Cla- 
rcrinr.  it  could  not  Iw  considered,  at  least  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  valid  ground  for  vacating  his 
office  of  senior  counsellftr,  nince  the  act  requires 
for  that  purpose  not  A  rejected  claini.butnn  actual 
and  cfl'cctual  promoliuu ;  and  General  Clavering'a 
office  of  counsellor  could  no  morv  be  vacated  by 
such  a  naked  claim,  unsupported  and  ditatlnwed, 
tlinn  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
could  be  vacated,  and  a  new  writ  issued  to  supply 
the  vacancy,  by  his  claim  to  the  office  of  steward 
of  the  Chittem  Hundreds,  when  His  Majesty  has 
refused  to  appoint  him  to  the  said  office.  And 
witli  regard  to  renignation,  allhoogh  the  said  War- 
ren Hasting*,  as  a  colour  to  his  illegal  resolutions, 
had  affectedly  introduced  the  word  "  resigned" 
nmongsl  those  of  "  rcliniiuinhed,  surrenderefl,  and 
"  vacated,"  yet  he  well  knrw.iliat  Genera)  Claver- 
ing  hnd  made  no  offer,  nor  declnration,  of  his  re- 
sit^ELtion  of  bis  offices  of  senior  counsellor  and 
commander-in-chief:  and  that  hcdid  not  claim  the 
office  of  governour- general  on  the  ground  of  any 
such  resignation  made  by  himself,  but  on  the  grnnnd 
of  a  resignation  made  bv  the  snid  Warren  ilasl* 
ings,  which  resignaiioLi  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
(lid  not  admit ;  and  tl>e  use  of  the  term  reaiifneit. 
on  that  occasion,  wus  therefore  a  manifest  and 
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wilful  misconstruction  and  misapplication  of  the 
words  of  the  act  of  His  present  Majesty.  And 
such  misinterpretation  and  false  extension  of  the 
term  of  resignation  was  the  more  indecent  in  the 
said  Warren  Hastings,  as  he  was  at  the  same  mo- 
ment disavowing  and  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
his  own  clear  and  express  resignation,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  word  as  used 
in  the  said  act,  made  by  his  agent,  duly  authorized 
and  instructed  by  himself  so  to  do,  to  an  authority 
competent  to  receive  and  accept  the  same. 

That  although  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
afterwards  recede  from  the  said  illegal  measures 
in  compliance  with  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
judges  again  interposed,  and  did  thereby  avoid 
t)ie  guilt  of  such  further  acts,  and  the  blame  of 
such  further  evils,  as  must  have  been  consequent 
on  a  persiatance  therein,  yet  he  was,  nevertheless, 
still  guilty  of  the  illegal  acts  above  described  ;  and 
the  same  are  great  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

That,  although  the  judges  did  decide,  that  the 
office  of  governour-general,  held  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  was  not  ipso  facto  and  instanter 
vacated  by  tlie  arrival  of  the  said  dispatches  and 
documents,  transmitted  by  the  court  of  directors; 
and  did  consider  the  said  consequences  of  the 
resignation  as  awaiting  some  future  act  or  event 
for  Its  complete  and  effectual  operation  ;  yet  the 
said  judges  did  not  declare  any  opinion  on  the 
ultimate  invalidity  of  the  said  acts  of  Lauchlin 
Macleane,  Esq.  as  not  being  binding  on  his  prin- 
cipal, Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  nor  did  they  declare 
any  opinion,  that  the  obligation  of  the  said  resig- 
nation was  not  from  the  beginning  conclusive  and 
effectual,  although  its  operation  was,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  on  account  of  the  distance 
between  England  and  India,  to  take  place  only  in 
future  ;  or  that  the  said  resignation  made  by  Lauch- 
lin Macleane,  Esq.  was  only  an  offer  or  proposal 
of  a  resignation  to  be  made  at  some  future  and  in- 
definite period,  or  a  mere  intimation  of  the  desire 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq,  to  resign  at  some  future 
and  indefinite  period,  and  that  the  said  resignation, 
notwithstanding  the  acceptance  thereof  by  the 
court  of  directors,  and  the  regular  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  a  successour,  was  still  to  re- 
main optional  in  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to  be 
ratified  or  departed  from  at  his  future  choice  or 
pleasure  ;  nor  did  the  said  judges  pronounce,  nor 
do  any  of  their  reasonings,  which  accompanied  their 
decision,  tend  to  establish  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
even  the  time  for  ratifying  and  completing  the  said 
transaction  vras  to  be  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
said  Warren  Hastings;  but  they  only  delivered 
their  opinion,  as  aforesaid,  that  his  said  office 
*'  has  not  yet  been  vacated,  and  therefore  that  the 
"  actval  assumption  of  the  government  by  the 
"  member  of  the  council  next  in  succession  was, 
"  in  the  actual  circumstances,  and  rebus  sic  stan- 
"  tibus,  illegal." 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  does  no  where 
himself  contend,  that  the  said  resignation  was  not 
absolute,  but  optional,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  parties  in  England, 


and  so  far  as  the  acts  of  Lauchlin  Haclease,  h^ 
and  the  court  of  directors,  were  binding  on  Ih; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  grounds  his  refusal  too*- 
plete  the  same,  not  on  any  interpretation  of  lb 
words,  in  which  the  said  resignation,  and  tlieefb 
instruments  aforesaid,  were  conceived,  bstndt 
on  a  disavowal  (not  direct  indeed,  but  impEi^ 
of  his  said  agent,  and  of  the  powers,  undn  lU. 
the  said  agent  had  claimed  to  act  in  hii  btUt 
Neither  did  the  said  Warren  Hastings  gimod 
said  refusal  on  any  objection  to  the  particnlir 
pr  period,  or  circumstances,  in  which  the 
tion  of  General  Clavering  was  made ;  nor 
pany  the  said  refusal  widi  any  qualification io 
respect,  or  with  any  intimation,  that  be  vooli 
any  future  or  more  convenient  season,  comply 
the  same  ;  although  such  an  intimation  m^ 
bably  have  induced  General  Clavering  to  win 
instant  and   immediate  claim   to  the  cbair,  ■ 
might  therefore  have  prevented  the  distncW 
which  happened,   and  the   greater  eviU,  nV 
impended,  in  consequence  of  the  said  chis 
General  Clavering,  and  the  said  refiisal  of  Vi 
Hastings,  Esq.     But  the  said  Warren  Hnlii 
did,  on  the  contrary,  express  his  said  refusal  is 
general  and  unqualified  terms,  as  intimated  i 
tention  to  resist  absolutely  and  altogtiher, 
then  and  at  any  future  time,  the  said  requiii^ 
general  Clavering.  And  the  subsequent  pro* 
ings  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  do  all  coneit 
proving,  that  such  was  bis  intention ;  for  be 
afterwards,  in  conformity  to   the  advice  of 
judges,  move  a  resolution  in  council,  "  tbit 
"  parties  be  placed  in  the  same  situation,  in 
"  they  stood  before  the  receipt  of  tlie  1^  >dn 
"  from  England ;   reserving  and  submitting ' 
"  decision  in  England  the  respective  claimi, 
"  each  party  may  conceive  they  have  a  ripiit 
"  make,  but  not  acting  upon  those  claimiUlli 
"  decision  shall  arrive  in  Bengal ;"  thereby  riei 
and  explicitly  declaring,  that  it  was  not  hisiri 
tion  to  surrender  the  government  until  tncli'' 
cision  should  arrive  in  Bengal,  which  could  » 
be  expected  in  less  time  than  a  year  andsU 
after  the  date  of  the  said  resolution  ;  and  ibetl 
clearly  and  explicitly  declaring,  tliat  he  did  i 
consider  his  resignation  as  binding  for  tlie  press 
And  the  said  intention  was  manifested,  ifpowb 
still  more  directly  and  expressly  in  a  letter  writl 
by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to  the  court  of 
rectors,  dated  the  1 5th  of  August  1777,  be 
almost  two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  i 
dispatches ;    in  which  the  said  Warren  Hasti 
declares,  that  "  he  did  not  hold  himseirbonnd 
"  the  notification  made  by  Mr.  Macleane,  not 
"  any  of  the  acts  consequent  of  it." 

That,  such  appearing  to  have  been  the  inteol 
of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  General  Clava 
was  justified  in  immediately  assuming  the  gint 
ment,  without  waiting  for  any  future  act  of 
said  Warren  Hastings  for  the  actual  surrende 
the  said  government,  none  such  being  likely 
happen  ;  and  Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  was  ja 
fied  in  supporting  General  ClaYering  in  the  sa 
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BoqikIcsI  principlet  oF  justice,  und  on  n 
in  rGct^ved  in  courU  of  «<jiitty,  n;iinvly,  itmt 
ae  iliall  itvail  hiinM-lf  of  htK  own  wrun|; ;  and 
,  if  any  one  refuse  or  neglect  to  pvtCotta  tlinc, 
b  lie  is  bound  to  do,  the  rights  of  others  sliall 
be  prejndiMd  tlwrebv,  but  &ucli  uets  slm)]  be 
ted  and  reputed  to  have  been  sivtunlly  p«r- 
ed,  and  nil  the  consequences  shall  bcenrorccd, 
b  would  have  foliowcd  fram  such  actual  pcr- 
Mice.  And  ilieietbre  the  resalutionK  moved 
trckUd  in  council  hytlic  said  Warren  Hastinp, 
kxing  the  offices  of  General  Claverin^  u>  be 
At,  weie  not  only  illegal,  inasmuch  as  ibe  suid 
trm  Hutirigs  had  no  aulliority  to  warrant  ttuch 
leliniiion,  eren  on  llie  luppoaition  of  the  acu 
kittnl  CUvering  beine  contrary  to  Inw;  tint 
Hid  molutionft  were  furtlier  lug^hly  i'ii1|iiibie 
I  eiiminal,  inasinucli  as  the  »iid  aeU  done  by 
Mnl  Clavvring,  which  vitte  madft  tht^  ]>rc- 
(■  vt  (bat  iHocL-vding.  were  strictly  tegular  und 

Ml  ihc  refotnl  of  the  said  Wnrrcn  Ha»tin!;« 
Uihr  the  rctignatton,  and  Ida  diHnvownl  of  ttic 
I  Unchlin  MaclcuRC,  his  ugcnt,  is  not  jusliBcd 
njr  thin^  contnined  in  his  taiil  letter  to  t>ie 
(tof  directors,  daled  on  the  IStli  of  Auf^ust 
7,tl>e  wid  Warren  HB»tin(^  no  where  dircclly 

pcnitively  asaeitiiig.  that  the  said  Lauehlin 
rleuie  was  not  bis  agent,  and  had  not  both  full 
general  powere,  and  even  particular  instnie- 
I  r«r  this  very  act ;  allhougt  the  said  Warren 
Atp  use*  many  indirect  and  citcuiious,  but 
Botnt  and  inapplicable,  insinuations  to  tlml 
H.  And  the  said  letter  does  on  the  eonlmry 
laia  a  clear  and  cxpn»»  avowul,  tliat  tlic  ><iid 
cUui   Mnclcaite  una   his  confidentiHl   ^i^ent. 

dial  in  ttut  ciittarily  lie  acti'd  throng Iioui, 
I fanicularly  in  ilii*  s|)l^ciat  mnttcf,  with  wal 
I  Sdcliiy.  And  the  said  letter  duea  further 
lit  in  efieet  iliv  instructions  prmlucrd  by  the 
i  Liuchlin  Mai-lrune,  Esquirr,  confirmed  by 
I.  Vansitlarl  and  Mr.  Stewart,  and  relied  on 
la»6ded  in  by  the  court  of  directors,  by  which 
'■id  Lauehlin  Macleans  appeared  to  be  spe- 
llyenpowered  to  declnro  tlie  said  resignation; 
voids  of  the  »iiid  iiibtmction  beinK  aa  follow  : 
iai  be  (Mr.  Haiiiint^}  will  net  coutimie  in  ihr: 
1aimmt»l of  Bfrujal."  "  unless  certain  coiidi- 
IM  Uicrrin  specified  enn  be  obtained:"  nnd 
wstda  of  the  said  letter  being  as  follow : 
lot  I  myself  know  with  cerTainly,  or  can  re- 
Dect  at  tliis  di«.tsn(.'<-  of  tim^.  cfjncerniug  the 
im*n  and  instructions,  wliirli  were  given  to 
ammn  Maclcanc  and  GraWm,  when  they 
tdenook  to  be  mv  agents  in  Etighmil,  I  tvill 
•cnnMiantmlly  n:Ule. 

I  ua  in  posMsston  of  two  pnpcrs,  which  w«rp 
iniiil  to  thnsc  gentlemen  at  the  time  of  their 
pwltuc  tmte  Elengal ;  one  of  whidi  comprises 
tV  tbon  propositions,  uihieJi  I  mftiired  as 
t  tom£timu  of  my  hcivg  confinnftl  in  Ifiii 
9tr»mrHt," 
sd  allhough  the  uid  Warren  Hastings  dnn 

artfully  aomewhat  change  (he  words  of  Iii<i 


written  instructions  (and  which  having  in  his  pos- 
(CKsion  tie  might  as  easily  have  eiven  verbatim)  to 
other  words,  which  may  appear  less  explicit,  yct 
tlicyarc  in  fjct  capable  of  only  tliesaine  meaning: 
for  as  at  tEic  lime  of  giving:  the  said  inslnictions 
lu  his  a5;enls  he  was  in  full  posaussion  of  hia  of- 
ficv,  lie  ctjiilil  WHTt  no  confirmntion  therein,  except 
hii  otfn;  and,  in  such  cin^unietance^,  "  to  require 
"certain  \\my;n,a-H/te rfmriitioniof  hit  bcinff  con- 
" firmed  in  hts  poierument,"  b  tanlamotint  to  a 
declaration,  "  tiinl  he  will  not  cimlinuc  in  hit  yo- 
"  vtriimeiU,  nnlcst  thr>se  cuiKlilions  can  be  ob^ 
"  tuiaeii."  And  the  said  attempt  ni  pravaricatioa 
can  serve  its  author  ilie  less,  as  either  both  aen- 
tencei  have  one  and  the  same  meaning,  or  if  tlteir 
nieaiiiiig  be  diiferenl.  the  original  instructions  in 
his  own  hand -writing:,  or,  in  oilier  words,  the  thing 
itielf,  nnmt  lie  preferred  as  evidence  of  its  contents 
to  a  loose  *lutenient  of  lis  purport,  founded,  [ler- 
hap«.  on  a  louse  recollection  of  it  at  a  great  dis- 
tutice  of  lime. 

TImt  the  gaid  refusal  of  Wurren  Hnstin;^,  Ksq. 
wa*  a  brcncli  of  fnith  with  tJic  cowrt  of  directors, 
M\(\  His  Majcsly's  ministers  in  Englnnd ;  as  the 
!i.iid  resignation  was  not  invrclv  a  voluntary  offer 
without  nnv  consideration,  ami  therefore  subject 
to  be  recalled  or  retracted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
fluid  Warren  Hastings,  hut  ought  rallier  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  the  result  of  a  negorialion 
carried  on  between  Mr.  Mncleane  for  the  benefit 
of  W'arn;u  Hastings,  Esq.  on  the  one  hand,  nitd 
by  the  court  of  directors  for  the  interesis  of  the 
company  on  the  other  :  which  view  of  the  trans- 
acticin  will  appear  the  mare  probable,  when  it  is 
coniidtrrcd,  that  at  tli«  time  of  the  Kiid  rctignalion 
a  Hirii't  en(|tjiiy  hiiid  been  carrying  on  by  the  court 
of  directors  into  ih«  conduct  of  the  %w\  W'nrron 
Hastings ;  and  the  solicitor  and  ^olt^«^l  to  the 
company,  und  other  eminent  counsel,  had  given 
it  as  their  opinions,  on  cases  slated  to  them,  that 
ihvro  were  (rrounds  for  suing  the  said  Warren 
llnittiii;;;^  in  the  courts  of  Ihw  and  eif iiity  ;  and 
that  the  company  would  be  entitled  to  recover  In 
the  said  suils  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 
several  very  turge  sums  of  money  taken  by  him  in 
his  office  of  goveinour-gcncral.  contrary  to  law, 
nnd  lu  breach  of  his  covenants,  nud  of  hia  duty  to 
the  company  and  the  piiblick  :  und  the  court  of 
directors  had  also  come  to  variout  scvern  resolu- 
tions of  censure  against  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
and  mnongsl  other»  to  a  resolution  to  recall  the 
said  W'arn^n  Hasting*,  and  remove  him  from  hia 
office  of  gftvcrnonr-^enepsl,  to  answer  for  sundry 
great  crimu  and  delinquencies  by  him  committed 
in  his  said  oflice. 

And  on  llirsc  accounts  it  appears  probable,  that 
ihe  snid  resignation  was  tendered  und  accepted  as 
a  consideration  fur  some  benelicut  concessions 
made  in  consequence  tl)ercf>r  lo  the  said  Warren 
1 1  »8lin<^  in  his  said  dangerous  and  desperate  con- 
dition. 

And  the  t^tid  refusal  was  al»j  iin  act  of  great 
disrespect  to  tlup  court  of  dirccKin,  and  to  His 
Itlajesty ;   und   by  rendeiini^  abortive  their  said 
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measures,  solemnly  and  deliberately  taken,  and 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  His  Majesty,  tended  to 
bring  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
of  His  Majesty,  into  contempt. 

And  the  said  refusal  was  an  injury  to  General 
Clavering. 

And  was  also,  or  might  have  been,  a  great  in- 
jury to  Edward  Wheler,  Esquire. 

And  was  an  act  of  signal  treachery,  to  Lauchlin 
Macleane,  Esq.  as  also  to  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr. 


Stewart,  whose  bonoora  and  veracity  were  t 
brought  into  question,  doubt,  and  susfncioi 
And  the  said  refusal  was  prejudicial  to 
fairs  of  the  servants  of  the  company  in  Iw 
shaking  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  their 
by  those  persons,  with  whom  it  niig;ht  be  fo 
interest  to  negociate  on  any  matter  of  impo 
and  by  thus  subjecting  the  communicatioD  i 
sons  abroad  with  those  at  home  to  diEBcult 
known  before. 


X.    SURGEON-GENERAL'S  CONTRACT. 


That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  year 
1777,  did  grant  to  the  surgeon-general  a  contract 
for  three  years,  for  defraying  every  kiud  of  hospital 
and  medicine  expence — not  only  in  breach  of  the 
general  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  with  respect 
to  the  duration  of  contracts,  but  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  particular  order  of  the  court  of  direct- 
ors, of  the  30th  of  March  1774,  when  they  di- 
rected, "  that  the  sui^eon  should  not  be  permitted 


"  to  enjoy  any  emolument  arising  from  ha  I 
"  concerned  in  dieting  the  patients ;  and  tin 
"  occupations  of  surgeon  and  contractor  A 
"  be  forthwith  separated."— That  the  said  cool 
was  in  itself  highly  improper,  and  inconiii 
with  the  good  of  the  service ;  as  it  aff^rdtd 
greatest  temptation  to  abuse,  and  estabiiabt 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  surgeon-general,  cont 
to  the  duties  of  his  station  and  profession. 


XL    CONTRACTS   FOR  POOLBUNDY  REPAIRS. 


That  the  govemour-general  and  council  at 
Fort  William  did,  on  the  motion  and  recommenda- 
tion of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  enter  into  a 
contract  with  Archibald  Frazer,  Esquire,  on  the 
17th  of  April  1778,  for  the  repairs  of  the  pools 
and  banks  in  the  province  of  Burdwan,  for  two 
years,  at  the  rate  of  120,000  sicca  rupees  for  the 
first  year,  and  80,000  rupees  for  the  second  year. 

That  on  the  19th  of  December  1778  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  did  further  persuade  the  supreme 
council,  to  prolong  the  term  of  the  above  contract 
with  Archibald  Frazer  for  the  space  of  three  years 
more  on  the  same  conditions ;  namely,  the  payment 
of  80,000  sicca  rupees  for  each  year.  To  which 
was  added  a  permission  to  Mr.  Frazer  to  make 
dobunds,  or  special  repairs,  whenever  he  should 
judge  them  necessary,  at  the  charge  of  govern- 
ment. 

That  the  said  contracts,  both  in  the  manner  of 
their  acceptance  by  the  supreme  council,  without 
having  previously  advertised  for  proposals,  and  in 
the  extent  of  their  duration,  were  made  in  direct 
violation  of  the  special  orders  of  the  court  of 
directors. 

That  so  far  from  any  advantage  having  been 


obtained  for  the  company  in  the  termi  of  i 
contracts,  in  consideration  of  the  length  oft 
for  which  they  were  to  continue,  the  eipeiM 
government  upon  this  article  was  encreai* 
these  engagements  to  a  very  great  amouDt. 

That  it  appears,  that  this  contract  had  bed' 
for  some  years  before  by  the  rajah  of  Buni"* 
the  rate  of  25,000  rupees  per  annum. 

Tl^at  the  superintendent  of  Poolbundy  i^ 
afler  an  accurate  and  diligent  survey  of  the 
and  pools,  and  the  provincial  council  of  Ba' 
upon  the  best  information  they  could  procii' 
delivered  it  as  their  opinion  to  the  gov^ 
general  and  council,  before  the  said  i^^r^ 
was  entered  into,  that  after  the  heavy  e£' 
(stated  in  Mr.  Kinlock's  estimate,  viz.  \i 
sicca  rupees,)  if  disbursed  as  they  recommtf 
the  charge  in  future  seasons  would  be  ^ 
reduced,  and  after  one  thorough  and  ej* 
repair,  they  conceived  a  tmall  annual  ex^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bund*  up  ana 
vent  their  ffoing  to  decay. 

That  whatever  extraordinary  and  unusnai 
mages  the  pools  and  bunds  might  have  susta 
either  ^m  the  neglect  of  the  rajah's  officci 
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viol(^nce  of  the  then  late  rains,  and  the 
rvDts  (her^b^  occasioned,  lo  jiKtify  the  eitpenpe 
tlie  Hnt  Tear,  yet  as  they  were  ai\  etiTnidcted 
I  includeiJ  ia  the  raLtmate  for  that  year,  ilivrc 
■Id  be  DO  pretence  for  allowiit;  and  continuing 
lafge  and  burttienwnie  a  payment  as  ^0,001) 
ie*4  per  annum  for  the  four  snccc^cding  yMr«. 
fbat  llie  wtid  Warren  Hasting  did,  in  liis 
late*  of  llie  13th  of  Ft-bruary  1778.  liimielf 
iport  that  opinion,  in  the  comparison  to  be  made 
wc*n  Mr.  Tbomion'B  proposal)  of  underUlcing 
I  same  scfTicc  for  60,000  rupees  a  year,  for  nine 
liB,  and  the  terms  of  Mr.  Frazer's  contract; 
iferrin^  the  latter,  because  the^e  were  '*  lo  eBeet 
k  complete  repair,  which  ciruld  hardly  be  con- 
eluded  in  one  season,  and  the  subsecfiient  ex- 
pence  would  be  hut  trifling." 
Wotwittittanding  vhicb,  the  latd  Warren  Haitt- 
1^  vised  and  prevailed  upon  tliu  council  to  allow 
die  fintt  Tear  r.he  ftjll  nmotint  proposcil  by  Mr. 
Bk)ck  in  hitt  esiJtnale  of  the  ni>ressnry  repairs, 
ddid  burthen  the  company  with  wliiit  he  must 
««  deemed  to  be,  for  the  greater  pB.rt,  an  un- 
ennry  expence  Oif  80,000  rupees  per  annum 


That  the  pertnlsaion  granted  to  Mr,  Fraier  to 
make  dobitnds.  or  new  and  additional  embank- 
ments In  aiil  of  the  old  ones,  whenever  he  should 
j  ud^c  tliem  ni:;ce.sMary,at  the  charge  of  troverriment. 
{ihe  snid  chaise  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
said  FraM^r,  without  any  voucher,)  was  a  power  vi>ry 
nmcU  to  be  suspertMl,  and  very  improper  to  Iw 
intrusted  to  a  contniftor.  w^lo  had  alrt-ady  covc- 
imtited  to  keep  the  old  pooU  in  pt-rfect  R'piiir,  and 
lo  congtriict  new  ones  whtrever  ibi'.  old  pooU  )iud 
been  broken  down  and  washed  aw^y,  or  where 
■he  course  of  the  rivers  might  have  rendered  new 
ones  necessary,  in  consideration  of  the  ^a  sums 
8tipulat«d  to  be  paid  to  him  by  die  govent- 
ment. 

That  the  g^anl  of  the  foregoinp  contracts,  and 
the  permission  aflerwards  annexed  to  the  second 
of  the  said  grants,  become  much  more  reprehen- 
sible from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  uf 
ihe  ueTMtt  lo  whom  such  a  grunt  was  made. 

That  the  due  pertonnanceof  tlieservii^e  required 
local  khowlf^dge  and  experience,  which  the  said 
Archibald  Frazur,  being  an  officer  in  tli«  supreme 
court  of  justice,  could  not  have  poucssvd. 


Xn.  CONTRACTS  FOR  OPIUM. 


^TniT  it  appears,  ttiat  Uic  opium  produced  in 

■Cal  and  Bahar  is  a  considerable  and  lucrative 

cic  in  tlie  export  trade  of  those  provinces :  tliat 

■hole  produce  hss  been  for  many  years  mono- 

I  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  Erovcrnraent ; 

iconrt  of  directors  of  the  F.ast  India  com- 

I  in  consideration  of  the  hardship  imposed  on 

'  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  l^nds,  who 

i*td  of  their  natural  rixhl  of  dealing  wiili 

feonpetitors,  and  compelled  to  sell  llie  pro* 

[«'  dieir  labour  to  a  smgle  monopolist,  did 

u<  the  i>overnour-general    and   council  to 

'in^t  commodity  as  an  article  of  commerce, 

Ivliilc  the  said  commodity  continued  to  be 

for  the  benetit  of  ^overnmiMit,  and 

'a  contractor,  the  contncU  for  pro- 

»erc  subject  to  ihe  company's  fimd;i- 

fwpilition,  namely,  to  he  tint  up  io  auction. 

^  of  to  tlie  best  bidder :  and  thnt  the 

"TpWicularly  ordered,  thnt  the  commodity 

protiiJod  tbould  be  consigned  lo  the  board 

'•  <^  were  directed  to  dispose  thereof  by 

'•onion, 

'  "1  May  1777  the  said  Warren  Ilastinga 

'"I*  John  Mackenzie  a  contract  for  the  pro- 

*^<ipiiiin,  to  continue  three  years,  and  with- 

.  Jwrlutor  for  pnmoeaU :  that  this  transac- 

■"  nndemiKn  by  the  court  of  directors. 


notwithatandin^  a  clause  hiid  been  inserted  in  tliat 
contract,  by  which  it  was  left  open  lo  the  court  of 
directors  to  annul  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  ihe 
first  or  second  year. 

That  about  the  end  of  ttie  year  1730  the  said 
Warren  Hai<lin^,  in  contradiction  to  tlic  order 
above  mentioned,  did  take  away  the  sale  of  the 
opium  from  the  bonid  of  Inido,  though  he  dis- 
claimed, at  the  same  lime,  any  intentioK  of  im- 
plifinij  a  cm»uT€  on  ihrir  maaiirjp.m^nl. 

Tfiat  in  March  178)  the  «aid  Warren  Hastings 
did  grant  lo  Steven  Sullivitn,  ton  of  l-iwreiice 
Sullivim.  chiiinitan  of  the  court  of  direuUir:i  of  the 
F,:uil  India  company,  a  cnnlriicl  for  the  provision 
of  opium,  without  adcenising  for  proposals,  and 
without  even  receiving  uny  written  proposals  from 
lirm  the  sard  Sullivan  ;  that  lie  grxnled  this  con- 
tract for  four  years,  and  at  the  request  of  the  ssid 
Sullivan  did  omit  that  clause,^  which  was  inserted 
in  the  preccdinR  contract,  and  by  which  it  was 
rendered  liable  "to  he  determined  by  <irders  from 
the  company :  the  said  Warren  Hastings  de- 
claring, contrary  to  Intlh,  tliat  such  einuse  was 
now  unnecessary,  ns  tlic  directoiB  had  ajtprovtd 
the  contract. 

Tliat  the  said  Sullivan  had  been  but  a  few  months 
in  Beni^al  when  tlie  above  contract  was  given  to 
him ;  that  he  was  a  auauger  to  the  country,  and 
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to  all  the  local  commerce  thereof,  and  therefore 
unqualified  for  the  management  of  such  a  concern ; 
and  thai  the  said  Sullivan,  instead  of  executing 
the  contract  himself,  did,  shortly  af^r  obtaining  the 
same,  assign  it  over  to  John  Benn,  and  others ; 
and  in  consideration  of  such  assignment  did  re* 
ceive  from  the  said  Benn  a  great  sum  of  money. 

That  from  the  preceding  facts,  as  well  as  from 
sundry  other  circumstances  of  restrictions  taken  off, 
(particularly  by  abolishing  the  office  of  inspector 
into  the  quality  of  the  opiam,)  and  of  beneficial 
clauses  introduced,  it  appears  that  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  gave  this  contract  to  the  said  Stephen 
Sullivan  in  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  directors,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  India  company,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
creating  an  instant  fortune  for  the  said  Sullivan  at 
the  expence  of  the  India  company,  without  any 
claim  of  service  or  pretence  of  merit  on  his  part, 
and  without  any  apparent  motive  whatever,  except 
that  of  securing  or  rewarding  the  attachment  and 
support  of  his  father,  Lawrence  Sullivan,  a  person 
of  great  authority  and  influence  in  the  direction  of 
the  company's  affairs,  and  notoriously  attached  to 
and  connected  with  the  said  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  said  Stephen  Sullivan  neither  posseEs- 
ed  nor  pretended  to  possess,  any  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  contract ;  that  he  exerted  no  industry, 
nor  shewed,  or  could  shew,  any  exactness  in  the 
performance  of  it,  since  he  immediately  sold  the 
contract  for  a  sum  of  money  to  another  person,  (for 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  sale,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed the  same  was  given,)  by  which  person 
another  profit  was  to  be  made  ;  and  by  that  person 
the  same  was  again  sold  to  a  third,  by  whom  a 
third  profit  was  to  be  made. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  engaged  the  company  in  a  contract  for 
engrossing  the  whole  of  tne  opium  produced  in 
Bengal  and  Bahar  in  the  ensuing  four  years  on 
terms  of  such  exorbitant  profit  to  the  contractor, 
affirmed,  that "  there  was  little  prospect  of  selling 
"  the  opium  in  Bengal  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and 
"  that  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  price 
"  of  opium  would  fall  front  the  demand  Seini/ 
"  lessened:" — that  in  a  letter,  dated  the  5th  of 
May  1781 ,  he  informed  the  directors, "  that  owing 
"  to  the  indifferent  state  of  the  markets  last  season 
"  to  the  eastward,  and  the  very  enhanced  rates  of 
"  insurance,  which  the  war  had  occasioned,  they 
"  had  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  opium  of 
"  the  present  year  to  so  great  an  advantage  as  they 
"  expected ;  and  that  more  than  one  half  of  it 
"  remained  still  in  their  warehouses." — That  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  was  guilty  of  a  manifest 
breach  of  trust  to  his  constituents  and  his  employers 
in  monopolizing  for  their  pretended  use  an  article  of 
commerce,  for  which  he  declared  no  purchasers 
had  offered,  and  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
""y  off^^^O  '•  «'"'  '*e  price  of  which,  he  said,  it 
was  but  natural  to  suppose  would  fall.  That  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  having,  by  his  own  act, 
loaded  the  company  with  a  commodity,  foe  which, 
either  in  the  ordinary  and  regular  course  of  pub- 


iick  auction,  or  even  by  private  cootmct,  then 
as  he  affirmed,  no  sale,  did,  under  preteu 
finding  a  market  for  the  same,  engage  the  com 
in  an  enterprise  of  great  and  certain  expence, 
ject  to  a  manifest  risk,  and  full  of  disgrace  t 
East  India  company,  not  only  id  their  pol 
character,  as  a  great  sovereign  power  in  Indii 
in  their  commercial  character,  as  an  emincn 
respectable  body  of  merchants :  and  that  th< 
cution  of  this  enterprise  was  accompanied 
sundry  other  engagements  with  other  penoi 
all  of  which  the  company's  interest  was  const 
sacrificed  to  that  of  individuals  favoured  b 
said  Warren  Hastings. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  first  eng^ 
a  scheme  to  import  one  thousand  four  hui 
and  sixty  chests  of  opium,  ou  the  contpaoy' 
count,  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  Cm 
Thomhill,  half  of  which  was  to  be  disposed  of 
coasting  voyage,  and  the  remainder  in  Cantc 
Tliat,  besides  the  freight  and  commission  pa_i 
to  the  said  Thomhill  on  this  adventure,  ti 

tiieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the  company 
ent  for  arming  the  ship  ;  though  bis  original 
posal  was,  that  the  ship  should  be  armed  at  lu 
pence. — That  this  part  of  the  adventure,  dept 
mg  for  its  success  on  a  prudent  and  foitm 
management  of  various  safes  and  resales  io 
course  of  a  circuitous  voyage,  and  being  en» 
to  such  risk  both  of  sea  and  enemy,  that  aU  j 
vate  traders  had  declined  to  be  concerned  ii 
was  particularly  unfit  for  a  great  trading  cwnpu 
and  could  not  be  undertaken  on  their  ictM 
with  any  rational  prospect  of  advantage. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  soonsftos 
gaged  in  another  scheme  for  exporting  tm  w 
sand  chests  of  opium  directly  to  China  on  < 
company's  account,  and  for  that  purpose  astt^ 
of  an  offer  made  by  Henry  Watson,  the  comp"! 
chief  engineer,  to  convey  the  same  in  a  «•* 
his  own,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  company 'i  >"? 
cargoes. — That  after  the  offer  of  the  said  He* 
Watson  had  been  accepted,  a  letter  from  b)"'  * 
produced  at  the  board,  in  which  he  declare.' 
he  was  unable  'to  equip  the  ship  with  n  P''. 
number  of  cannon,  and  requested,  that  h^  "^ 
be  furnished  with  thirty-six  guns  from  tb^ 
pany's  stores  at  Madras,  with  which  requ^ 
board  complied. — That  it  appears,  that  ^ 
Williamson,  the  company's  auctioneer  ft* 
cutta,  having  complained,  that  by  this  if* 
exporting  the  opium  which  used  to  be  ft' 
publick  auction, be  lost  his  commission  as  a*^ 
eer,  the  board  allowed  him  to  draw  a  comr^ 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  opium  which  hac? 
or  was  to  be  exported. — Tliat  it  appeara  th  ■ 
contractor  for  opium  (whose  proper  dutitf 
emoluments  as  contractor  ended  with  the  d& 
of  the  opium)  was  also  allowed  to  draw  a  coi 
sion  on  the  opium  then  shipping  on  the  comp 
account;  but  for  what  reason,  or  on  whaC 
tence,  does  not  appear. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  order  U 
the  said  Stephen  Sullivan  in  advance  for  the  o 
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It' Or  to  Iw  furniidred,  by  liiiii  in  llic  firtt 
■r  of  bis  oontnicl,  ilid  Ixtrtow  llie  sum  of  Iweiily 
iks  of  nipiw*  at  ei^ht  \i«t  ram.  or  two  hiindrMt 
huMind  poutwlfiilcrlin^,  to  be  repaid  liyrirau^hu 
be  tlruwa  on  iIk  corajxiiiy  by  tlicir  tupcr-cai^cs 
Ohina,  providi-i)  llie  vpiiim  consigned  to  tliein 
>u)d  arrive  safi- :  btil  tFint  if  l)ie  atlvrnturt 
led,  wh«(h«T  by  the  lo«  of  the  ships,  or  oihpr- 
►e,  the  subscribers  lo  the  above  loan  were  to  be 
KuA  tbeir  capiul  and  inlcrctt  out  of  the  com- 
«*'»  treBsury  in  bengal. 

lirat  tbe  raid  Wanon  Hasting,  having  in  this 
nnrr  |Nirchaae(l  a  cooimoditv,  for  which  he  said 
ire  was  no  ml*-,  and  paid  for  it  niUi  money, 
icfa  he  vnu  ohliKcd  to  borrow  at  a  high  int{>rc!it, 
kvtill  morv cnminiil  in  lii«  uttempi,  or  pretended 
lilt  to  introtlitce  it  dantlestinrlv  into  Cliitia.  That 
\  importiition  of  opium  into  ^htji%  is  forbidden 
iH*  Chin<*«  [;o»»T¥iinent ;  ihai  ibe  opiitm.  (in 
tun,  IB  burnt ;  ihc  vcsacl,  tliot  imports  it,  con- 
Dktcii  :  and  ilic  Chinese,  in  whose  posscMJoo  it 
IT  be  found  for  sale,  piinish^tl  with  de^th. 
Tbat  tlie  gorernour-t^nenil  and  council  w«re 
Ai  aware  of  tlie  existenro  of  these  prrdiibiiinnt 
id  penalties,  and  did  thrieforc  intorm  ihe  s>iiper- 
liQiMs  in  China,  that  the  ibip  belonging  lo  [he 
|ia  Henry  \Vat»on  would  enter  the  river  at  China 
I  an  anned  ship,  and  vouM  not  fie  rtportrrl.  as 

a  car^o  of  ojnum  :  thnt  beinij  a  conlyu- 

twtuUi. — ^Tliat  of  the  alwve  two  «hip«,  the 

.bston^ng  lo  Cudbert  Thomhill,  was  tikcn 

French  :  and  that  the  second,  arriving  in 
,  did  occasion  much  etnb^TTaBsment  and  dis- 

ihe  companv's  super-cars^es  thrrv,  who 

:  bc4n  previouiiiy  consulted  on  the  fonna- 

[llie  plan,  and  were  exposed  to  ^eat  diffi- 

f  ud  haiard  in  the  execution  of  ilietr  part  of 

""     Ui«  ibip  wan  delayed,  at  a  demurrage  of 

dolUra  a  day,  fur  upwards  of  three 

,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  better  market. — ^Ttie 


factory  estitnftte  Uie  lot*  to  the  company,  includ- 
iii|^  |Kirt-rhurf;es,  demurrtige,  and  factory  charges 
aliowKJ  the  captain,  at  sixty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundrod  aivd  ninety- three  dollars,  or  about  twenty 
thousund  pounds  ilt^rlini;. 

Tlmt  the  conipniiy's  factory  at  China,  after 
stating  lh«  fore^ini;  facts  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tor«,  conclude  with  the  following  funeral  olisen-a- 
tions  tlicrcon  : — "  on  a  review  of  tliese  circiim- 
*'  sianees,  with  the  extravagant  imil  untisunl  terms 
"  of  the  freight,  demurrage,  factory -charges.  Ac. 
"  <tc.  we  cannot  help  being  of  opiciion,  that  pri- 
"  vate  considerations  liave  been  suflcrcd  to  Jntor- 
"  fere  too  much  for  any  'benelit,  that  may  liavc 
"  been  intcndo-d  to  thi,-  lionourable  eompany.  We 
"  hope  for  the  houourablv  courlV  approbation  of 
"  oiir  conduct  in  this  affair.  Tlic  novelty  and 
"  nature  of  llip  consignment*  have  been  the  source 
"of  much  trouble  and  anxiety:  and  Ihoitgh  we 
"  wished  to  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  do  more. 
"  we  may  truly  nay  wc  have  exceeded  our  expccta- 
"  lions." 

That  every  part  of  this  traniaction,  from  the 
monopoly,  with  which  it  coninic:iced,  to  the  con- 
triibarid  dealing,  witli  whirji  it  rnncluded,  crimi- 
nn1i?«  the  xiitd  Warren  Hastings,  uitlt  wilful  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  and  a  continued  breach  of 
trust ,  that  every  step  taken  in  it  was  attended 
with  heavy  lo«s  lo  llie  company,  and  with  i  nacri- 
tice  of  thL>ir  interest  to  that  of  individualg,  niul 
that,  if  finally  a  profit  had  rceuUcd  to  the  eoia- 
pany  from  such  a  trunsaction,  no  profit  attending 
It  could  compensate  for  the  probable  risk,  to 
which  their  trade  in  China  was  thereby  exposed  ; 
or  for  tJiv  certain  dishonour  uid  coniie()iient  dis- 
trust, which  the  Kaiit  India  company  mutt  incur 
in  ihe  eye*  of  the  Chin<«e  gtivermneiil  by  tieim^  en- 
gng«d  m  a  tow  <;]and^stiI■e  traflick,  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  country. 


XIII.    APPOINTMENT  OF  R.  J.  SULLIVAN. 


^o.  in  the   month  of   Febrimry   1781,  Mr. 

1  J«epli  bullivan,  secretary  to  the  mI eel 

'**'  »t  Fort  St.  George,  applied  to  them 

"tlo  pnx-««fl  to  Calcutta  on  his  prioate  a/- 

•W,  foeini;  the  confidential  secretary  to 

I  Momittce  at  Fori  St.  Ccoree,  and  con- 

'ponesaed  of  alt  the  views  and  secrets  of 

.Uy,  u  far  as  they  related  to  that  ^vein- 

■  a*  »ent  privately  into  the  service  of  the 

'""  Afwt ;  and  under  tlie  pretence  of  pro- 

*!t>Ca]cuila  on  his  private  businem,  tjn- 

'  >  ooounission   from  the  said  nabob  to  the 

v-geiural  and  eoimcil,  to  negociatc  with 


ihem  in  favour  of  certain  projects  of  the  said  na< 
boh,  which  had  been  reprobated  by  the  company. 
Thai  the  said  Sullivan  was  soon  after  appointed 
back  aijain  by  the  said  Warren  Hailing?  lo  the 
ofHce  of  resident  at  Ihe  durbiu  of  the  said  nabob 
of  Arc«t.  Thnt  it  was  a  high  crime  and  minle- 
meanonr  in  the  said  Hastings  lo  encourat^  so 
dangerouii  an  example  in  llie  comjiany's  service, 
and  to  interfere  unnecessarily  wiili  the  government 
of  Madras  in  the  discliargu  of  the  duiies  peculiarly 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  practice  and  orders  of  tlie 
company,  for  ihe  purpose  of  appointing  to  a  great 
and  confidential  •ituation  a  man,  who  had  M  ft- 


cenily  cttmmiiiod  a  brexdi  of  tnut  to  his  cm- 
ployere. 

That  Ihc  court  of  directors,  m  their  letter  to 
BcR{|:al,  dated  the  12th  of  July  17S2,  and  received 
lliere  on  tiie  I8th  of  February  1783,  did  amritmn 
aitd  revoke  tl<c  snid  appointmvnl.  That  (lie  tiai'l 
directors,  in  theirs  tn  Fori  St.  (Jeor^,  dati-il  the 
28th  of  Atigimt  livi.  :iiid  rweit-ed  iWre  llie  3l8t 
of.Iantmrv  l7S;t,(lid  highly  condemn  th<!  conduct 
of  the  suid  Sullivan  ;  and.  in  order  to  deter  their 
iterrtints  from  prariieei  of  the  Mine  kind,  did 
difmim  him  from  their  serrice. 

Th.it  the  «aid  lliutinirs  knovin|;,  ihal  th«  said 
d4illivan'!i  a|>poinImenI  had  heen  conrieninrd  and 
revoked  by  di«  court  ofdirertnra.  and  prci^mliui;. 
that  on  the  ISthof  Mnreh  )7^(:)hf>  did  not  know, 
that  the  taid  Sullivan  was  dismissed  from  the  cooi- 


pny**  i-eirioe,  llmigli  that  fact  wu  knowo  u 
Maiirn/t  on  tlir  3)<ii  of  tint  preceding -lanttar^.ttij 
reeommcnd  the  said  SuUiTtui  to  be  amboMadourat 
the  coRTt  of  Niiam  Ally  Cawn,  subabdar  nf  iIk 
Deccan.in  defiance  of  the  autltority  and  ordenrf 
ihe  court  of  direetora. 

That  even  admiiiin^,  what  n  highly  im 
ble,  thai  the  lAtmitiiott  of  the  taid  Sulliran 
ihn  ju^rvire  of  the  aaJd  company  wa«  not  kttowii 
CidcuUa  in  forty-thrco  days  frDm  Madrns.  ttte 
mentioned  nomination  of  the  said  Sullivan 
made  tit  least  in  rontempt  of  the  censure  at 
evpre»ed  by  the  court  of  director*  at  his  foi 
apfioinitneni  to  ilie  durbar  of  the  nnUih  of  A 
and  whteh  was  certainly  known  to  the  said 
ings. 


OWB^H 

telaiU^ 


XIV.    RANNA  OF  GOHUD. 


■ 


TltAT  on  the  2d  of  December  1 779  the  po- 
vernour- genera  I  and  council  of  t'urt  William,  at 
the  sueciftl  recoinmendntioti  and  iuttanee  of  Wnr- 
ren  HaMting*.  Fsquire.  then  govemoiir-)jen«raI. 
and  contrary  to  the  declarvtl  oninion  iinil  |)rot(.>Bl 
of  ihree  of  the  members  of  tne  council,  (vijt.) 
Philip  Frnncisnnd  Edward  Whelcr,  Esquires,  who 
were  present :  aiid  of  Sir  Kyre  (^ote,  wlio  was 
absent,  (hy  whose  absence  the  casting  voice  of  tho 
•aid  Warren  HaMingp!!,  Eequirc,  prevailed,!  did 
conclude  a  treaty  of  perjietual  friendship  and  al- 
liance, oflctisive  nnu  defensive,  with  a  Hindoo 
prince,  called  the  Rannnuf  Gohud.  for  the  exprct!) 
psrpoae  of  nsinK  the  forr^'s  of  the  said  ranna  in 
op^ition  to  (he  iMahrallns. 

Tliat,  among  other  articln*,  it  was  stipidated 
witli  the  said  ranna  by  tin?  Kud  Wurren  Hiistings, 
"  ihal  tvliencTir  peaci-  «h<>uld  Ix.-  concluded  be- 
"  twiTo  the  complin V  and  the  Miihratin  Rlate,  the 
"  Maha  ntjah  sliotdd  he  included  as  a  pnily  in 
"  the  treaty,  which  »hoiild  be  mude  for  ifint  pur- 
"  po«e ;  and  his  prewrnt  po&sessions.  together  will> 
'*  the  fort  of  (iuatior,  whirh  of  old  belonged  t« 
"  llie  hmilv  of  the  Malta  rajali,  if  it  nhuuld  be 
"  iben  in  hm  |>os*ession,  and  such  countries  as  he 
"  sliould  have  nctpiired  in  the  course  of  war,  and 
"  which  it  should  then  be  stipulated  to  leave  in 
"  Ilia  haiKia,  should  be  j^uaranticd  to  him  Lt  such 
"  treaty." 

Hill  in  the  tale  war  af^ainst  the  Mahraitas  the 
said  rannn  of  (luhiMl  did  artually  join  the  Hrilish 
army,  under  the  commit  ml  of  Tohinel  Muir,  with 
two  baitaliORi  of  infiintry,  nnd  I  .'jnn  civ^ilry.  and 
did  then  scrvt-  in  pcrsoii  aeaiitit  the  Mahrattas, 
tlicrebyaRbrtlin;  material  assistance,  and  rendering 

Nutial  Mrvice  to  the  oumi 


That    in  conformity   to    the   above-c 
trEialv,  in  tlie  fourth  article  of  tite  treulv  ofl 
concluded  on  the  13th  of  October  1781, 
Colonel  Miiir  on  ilie  part  of  the  English  i 
nnd  Madajoe  Scindia  the  Mabratta 
said  ranna  of  Ciohad  was  cxprfiealy  included.  < 

That,  noivrithstnndine  the  naid  express] 
and  agreement.  Madajee  Scindia  proee 
tack  (he  oris,  and  lay  waMe  the  ti-rritorie*,  rfl 
said  Ranna,  and  did  undertake  and  pr 
war  against  him  for  iIm'  spare  of  two  ycart;  U 
couiac  of  which   the  ranna  and  his  tbrniii 
reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and  in  Dm  cndl 
deprived  of  his  forts,  and  the  wlmle  nolt 
his  ao(|uired  possessions,  but  of  bis  oripB 
minions,  to  specially  ituanintii.'d   to  him 
British  gtnetnmcnt  in  l>oth  tlie  abcnt-t 
treaties. 

Tlint  the  said  Wnrrrn  Hastings  was  dl 
rcKuIarly  informecl  of  the  progrrss  of  tl«' 
against  the  ranna.  and  of  every  event 
not witl islanding  which.  He  not  only  ne 
any  manner  to  interfere  therein  in' favour  flf| 
said  mnna.  or  to  tiiie  any  ciKleavotm  to 
the  infraction  of  the  tnMty,  but  ^ve  conn 
countenance  nnd  cncoDmgi'm4'nt  to  Madaji 
dia  in  his  violation  of  it.  both  by  the  rcsidi 
the  Briliih  minister  in  t)ic  Mahratta  camp,  la 
the  approbation  shewn  by  the  saMl  Wnrren  i 
inf^  to  the  promiftos  made  by  hti  ai^nl  of  ob 
iii|;  the  »lricteat  netttrality.  notwillntandm 
was  in  justice  bound,  and  stood  pli-d^od  b 
most  Mtlrmn  and  snered  en^i-femrnts.  to  pri 
nnd  preserve  the  said  mniiu  from  t)io»e  euea 
whoae  resentment  he  hud  provoVrd  only  hy 
■dlienncfl  to  the  inteteata  of  the  tintali 
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i  in  tlic  only  attempt  made  to  sound  the 
|xiuiion  of  Madajec  Scindia.  iclative  to  a  paci- 
Ition  bctueen  liini  and  the  ranoa  of  Gohud,  on 
I  mtliof  May  !78.3,  Mr.  Anderson,  ui  obcdj- 
ie  to  llie  oideni  he.  Iiud  received,  djd  cIcArly  und 
»licit)y  dvclnre  to  Bhow  Buclsey.  tlie  niinislcr 
Madajee  Scindia,  tltt  wntinu^nu  of  thu  said 
IITCO  Haitian  fo  Uic  words  following : — "  that 

I  WBS  so  Cjit  from  your  (the  suid  MnBtJni^s'a) 
BeBning  to  intercede  in  hia  (tlie  suid  raniia's) 
kvour,  llial  I  only  de&ired  hitn  to  sound  Sein- 
lie's  sentiments,  and  in  cn»  he  was  deairons  of 
prace,  to  roeution  vrhiit  1  had  aaid  ;  but  if  lif 
leeined  to  prefer  carrying  on  the  war,  I  Itoggcd, 
ihat  be  would  not  mention  a  syllable  of  what 
bftd  pMsedt  but  let  the  mutter  droi)<:ii1trcly," 
Hut  U  afterwards  appcsred.  in  n  itiiiitjic  of  the 

II  Haatingt  in  council  at  Fori  Winimm.  im  the 
'  of  Somber  1783,  that  )io  promiocd,  at  the 

t  or  >  DUtmber  of  the  coancil,  to  wrirc  to 

>nt  Janes  Anderwn  in  favour  of  th«  raiitia 

ihnd,  and  lay  his  letter  before  the  bonrd. 

That  ne  VI.' I  the  less  the  said  Ha&tiri-nt>.  prufcsaing 

K  to  TccoUecl  hia  said  pmniiiie,  did  nr<jltcl  to 

file  a  fortnal  hller  to  t.ieutenaul  Aiiih-TSon  in 

f^MiT  of  lit  tniii  ranna  nf  Ciihtiti,  and  llmt  the 

tirate  letter,  the  extract  of  which  the  Kiid  Ha^t- 

did  Uy  before  the  board  on  the  2lBt  of  Octo- 

Ii8^,  Ko  far  from  directing  any  efleeliial  inier- 

infovourof  thc&aid  ranna,  orcomtnanding 

(cent,  the  uiid  James  Anderson,  to  inler|Ki»e 

■iKdution  of  the  British  p^rernment  to  procure 

JutMrabU  lerma"  for  the  said  ranna,  or  tvsn 

s«^(y  (o  hi*  pcrtQH  ami  fumUt/,"  contains  thf 

invectives  against  him,  and  is  expressive 

atisfaction,  which   tlie  said  Hastings  ac- 

Iget  himwlf  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  dis- 

oflWuid  ranna,  the  ally  of  the  company. 

ihe  measures  (herein  recommended  appear 

to  blve  been  designed  to  snlisfv  Madajrfi 

I*  and  to  juftiify  the  conduct  of  the  British 

it  in  [Mt  having  lalcii  »  more  active  and 

hoitile  part  n^nu  the  Koid  ranna,  than 

cfuion  on  lits  behalf 

I  tlK>u|;h  no  coniidcTBtion  of  irood  faith,  or 

atttf  of  treaties,  could  induce  ttic  said  Haut- 

'to  icxur  ihc  hazard  of  any  hostile  exertion  of 

'  Witiab  force  for  the  defence  or  the  relief  of  the 

?^"    4becompanY,  yet  in  the  aaid  piirale  letter 

^**^t-ed,  that,  in  case  his  mediation  shoidd  be 

'rl*^  .  it  should  be  mad*;  a  sj>eeijif.k  cuadititin. 

y  _  *A*  taid  rxntna  shvutd  tair  tuli-antage  of 

~"  ^  nWnce  to  rmcw  hU  hmtUities,  we  ouijht 

F*^      nuf.  ON  ntjHinlitm,  to  invade  the  do- 

£•■■   «yiAe  fWiiMrt. 

I™'*    Ho  Iwueficial  effects  eoiild  have  been  pro- 

^^   1^  Kiid  ranna  by  an  offer  of  mclinlinn 

^^IScindia  nolonger  wanted  "  ourasusl- 

•ocmsA  tofnUen  an  enemy  :"  at  the  same 

^  bo  rraion  wan  given  to  Srindin  to  an- 

tht  dangler  of  drawing  upon  hinist^lf  trie 

— -^   W  of  the  British  government  by  a  din- 

'■P**,*' ibeir  propOMl,  tuid  the  dcilnictJon  of 
Aoiillt. 

■  S 


IT» 


DidMlBcniiMa 


Tliat  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  moctiery  in 
the  said  Hastings  to  defer  an  uppliraiion  (o  obtain 
honourable  teims  for  the  rann;i,  and  siiftMy  for  hia 
perswn  and  family,  till  he  had  been  deprived  of  hia 
priiirrpiil  furt,  in  dcftmcc  of  whicli  hia  uncle  lost 
IiIk  liff.  and  on  the  csptur*  of  which  lii»  wife,  to 
nvoid  ihe  dJuhnnonr  rnn^ciptont  nprtn  fatlinff  into 
the  hand?  of  lier  enemies,  fiad  destroyed  henetf 
by  an  rxplaslon  of'  gunpowder. 

Thai,  however,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any 
offer  of  mediation  wns  ever  actunlly  made,  or  any 
inBuence  exerted,  either  for  Uifl  safetjr  of  titc 
raniia's  person  and  family,  or  in  mitigation  of  the 
rigttrottx  inUttitnns  supposed  liy  Lientenanl  Ander- 
aon  *  to  have  been  entertained  against  •  aiifi.i,njiitv 
him   bv    M'tidajeo   ^icindia  alter  his  '"' 

•urrrntW. 

That  the  sttid  Hastini^,  in  the  in- 
stnictions  pvcn  by  him  to  Mr.  David  TiiiofNo^m^ 
Anderson  ibr  his  conduct  in  neuoriat-  ^'  ""'* 
inp  the  treaty  of  pe;fce  with  the  Mahrattas,  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  desert  the  ranna  of 
Guhud,  iu  the  following  words:  "  you  nill  of 
"  course  be  attentive  to  any  engagemenis  subsist- 
"  ing  between  us  and  other  powers,  in  M-ltliiig  the 
*'  terms  of  peace  and  nlliaucewith  the  Mahrattas; 
"  I  except  from  tJiis  the  ranna  of  Ggliud." — 
"  Lesve  him  to  settle  bis  own  affairs  wiUi  tin 
"  Mahnitlas." 

Tlial  tlic  said  Anderson  appears  very  assiduously 
to  have  sought  for  prounds  to  justify  the  execution 
of  this  part  of  his  instructions,  to  which,  however, 
lie  was  at  all  events  oblijred  to  eonfonn. 

Tli.'il  wen  alter  his  application  for  ihnt  purpoite 
to  the  Mahruttas,  whu«e  testimony  was  rnuch  to 
be  suspcelcd.  because  it  was  their  iniere*t  lo  ac- 
cuse, and  their  do  term  ired  object  to  fIr«rroy,  thn 
said  ranna,  no  satisfactory  proof  was  ohlaiued  of 
his  defection  from  the  engagements  he  had  cntiTcd 
into  with  the  company. 

That  moreover,  if  »ll  the  charges,  which  have 
ln'en  preiendcd  ainiini^t  the  ranna.  and  have  been 
alleged  bv  die  naid  Hastings  iu  juitilication  of  liis 
conduct,  had  been  well  fouwl^d,  and  proved  to  be 
true,  the  subject -matter  of  those  nccusaltonB,  and 
the  proofs,  by  which  they  were  lo  be  Mipportc*!, 
were  known  to  Colonel  Muir  Iwforc  llie  eonehisioti 
of  the  treaty  he  entered  into  with  Miidsjee  Scin- 
dia  i  and  therefore,  whatc^'cr  suspicions  may  have 
been  entertahied.or  whatever  degree  of  criminality 
may  have  been  proved  a^in«t  the  said  ranna, 
|>revi(>us  to  the  wid  treaty,  from  the  time  he  was 
an  provided  for  and  included  in  the  said  treaty,  ho 
was  fidly  and  ju«ily  entitled  to  theaiecurity  stipu- 
lali'd  for  him  by  the  company,  and  had  a  rieht  to 
demand  and  receive  the  protection  of  the  British 
government. 

That  liiese  eonsiderations  werf  urged  by  Mr. 
.Andersim  to  the  said  Warren  Hspitinip*,  in  his 
letter  of  the  'J4th  of  June  17Kl,and  were  enforced 
by  this  additional  nrgumcnt,  "  tltat  in  point  of 
"  policy,  I  believe,  it  ought  not  to  be  our  wish, 
"  thnt  the  Mahrattas  ihculd  ever  recover  iJie  for- 
"  tress  of  GOalior;  it  Ibrnns  an  impnrtant  barrier 


;->* 
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-  V.  'jvt  ovn  poMemions.  In  the  hands  of  the 
--  ntiksa  it  can  be  of  no  prejudice  to  us;  and 
-•  ii-jtwitJistandiiig  tlie  present  prospect  of  a  per- 
"  ntanent  peace  betwixt  us  and  the  Mahrattas,  it 
'-  Mxmt  highly  expedient,  that  there  should  always 
"  remain  some  strong  barrier  to  separate  us,  on 
"  tliis  side  of  India,  from  that  warlike  and  power- 
*■  ful  nation." 

Ttiat  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  highly  cul- 
pable in  abandoning  the  said  ranna  to  the  fury  of 
nis  enemies,  thereby  forfeiting  the  honour,  and 
injuring;  the  credit,  of  the  British  nation  in  India, 
notwithstanding  the  said  Hastings  was  fully  con- 
vinced, and  had  professed,  "  that  the  mc»t  sacred 
"  ol>scrvance  of  treaties,  justice,  and  good  faith, 
"  were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  national 
"  interests  in  that  country." — And  though  the  said 


Hastings  has  complained  of  tbe  intnfficiencj  of  tk 
laws  of  this  Icingdom  to  enforce  tJiis  doctrine  "  by 
"  the  punishment  of  persons  in  tbe  postewion  « 
"  power,  who  may  be  impelled  by  the  provocaUn 
"  of  ambition,  avarice,  orTeDgeatice,>tiongetthu 
"  the  restrictions  of  integrity  and  honour,  to  Ik 
"  violation  of  this  just  and  wiae  maxim." 

That  the  said  Hastings,  in  thus  departing  hm 
these  his  own  principles,  with  a  fiill  and  just  sent 
of  the  guilt  he  would  thereby  incur,  anff  in  sMii- 
ficing  the  allies  of  thn  country  "  to  the  pronet- 
"  Hotu  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  vemgeanee,"  a 
violation  of  the  national  faith  and  justice,  dil 
commit  a  gross  and  wilful  breach  of  his  duty,  sad 
was  thereby  guilty  of  an  high  crime  and  miiik- 
meanour. 


XV.    REVENUES. 


PART  I. 

That  the  property  of  the  lands  of  Bengal  is, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  coun- 
try, un  inheritable  property,  and  that  it  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  vested  in  certain  natives,  called 
xemindars,  or  landholders,  under  whom  other  na- 
tive, culled  talookdars  and  ryots,  hold  ceruin 
aulKtrdiriiitu  rights  of  property,  or  occupancy,  in 
ttiK  siiid  lands : — that  the  said  natives  are  Hindoos, 
Hiui  tlint  their  ritjhtt  and  privileget  are  grounded 
v/inn  Ihv.  pDurnnion  of  regular  grants,  a  long  se- 
riiM  II f  family  nuccestion,  and  fair  purchase  : — 
thai  It  itp|K!iirii,  lliiit  Bengal  has  been  under  the 
ilmiiiriiun  of  the  Mogul,  and  subject  to  a  Ma- 
li(tiiiiiii-diin  government,  for  above  two  hundred 
vciiin  ;  -tliai,  while  the  Mogul  government  was 
Ml  iu  vigour,  till!  property  of  zemindars  was  held 
Mnired;  and  that  cither  by  voluntary  grant  from  the 
n»id  Mogul,  or  by  composition  with  him,  the  native 
Hindoos  were  left  in  the  free,  quiet,  and  undisturb- 
vi\  poKM'Miifm  of  their  lands,  on  the  single  condition 
III'  |Mying  \\  tixcd,  certain,  and  unalterable  revenue, 
or  ipiil  ri'iil,  to  the  Mogul  government: — that  this 
rt^vi-iiiit',  or  (piitrcnt,  was  called  the  Austil  Jvmma, 
or  iiriifiiml  i/rouud-rent,  of  the  provinces,  and  was 
mil  ciirriiuwd  from  tlie  time  when  it  was  first  set- 
llml  ill  iftT.i  lo  1740,  when  the  regular  and  effec- 
tivi;  Mogul  government  ended: — that,  from  tliat 
liini!  Ill  17(1^,  invasions,  usurpations,  and  various 
it;viiliirtiiiis  (iiok  place  in  the  government  of  Ben- 
)1m1,  III  uoiisi'iiiient-e  of  which  tlie  country  wascon- 
siilciiilily  rtTiliircil  nnd  impoverished,  when  the 
|'')tii(  liiiliii  riiiii|iany  received  from  the  present 
Mii)Oil  i'iii|>i:riiiir.  Hill)  Alum,  a  grant  of  the  dew- 


anny,  or  collection  of  the  rereniles :— that  aM 
the  year  1770  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  BiW 
were  visited  with  a  dreadful  famine  and  mortality 
by  which  at  least  one  third  of  the  inhabitart 
perished  : — that  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  ta 
declared,  "  that  he  had  always  neard  tbe  losrf  ~ 
"  inhabitants  reckoned  at  a  third,  and  in  m^V- 
"  places  near  one  half,  of  the  whole ;  and  tbtf  hi  |:i 
"  knew  not  by  what  means  such  a  loss  could  H 
"  recruited  in  four  or  five  years,  and  believed  ft 
"  impossible."  That  nevertheless  the  revenue  na 
violently  kept  up  to  its  former  standard,  that  k, . 
in  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  i^ 
pointment  of  the  said  Warren  Hastinga  to  tbeg^ 
vemment  of  Fort  William  ;    in   consequence  <f 
which  Me  remaining  two  tkirdM  of  the  inkabitmtll 
vere  obliged  to  pay  for  the  lands  now  lejt  tpid^ 
out  cultivation  ;  and  that  from  the  year  1770M 
the  year  1775  the  country  had  iangmieketl,  md 
the  evil  continued  enhancing  every  dan : — dHI 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  Uw  lecnt 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors,  dated  Itt  Sep- 
tember 1772,  declared,  "  that  the  lands  bad  wA 
"  fered  unheard-of  depopulation  by  the  faraw 
"  and  morUlity  of  1769  : — that  tbe  etAluHkm 
"  violently  kept  up  to  their  former  ttamdard,  hai 
"  added  to  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  tluMl 
"  ened  a  general  decay  of  tbe  revenue,  unless  im- 
"  mediate  remedies  were  applied  to  prevent  it" 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastinga  baa  declared, 
"  that,  by  intrusting  the  collections  to  tbe  ben- 
"  ditary  zemindars,  tbe  people  would  be  treated 
'*  with  more  tenderness,  the  rents  more  improved, 
"  and  cultivation  more  likely  to  be  encouraged: 
"  that  they  have  a  perpetual  intoest  in  the  coo- 
"  try ;  that  their  inneritaiice  cannot  he  renwred; 
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i  lAry  are  llie  [MV|>rictors :  t}iat  the  lands 
ara  (An>  etuttpi,  aud  MnV  iithcTilance ;  iliat, 
from  H  long  cotitiniiance  of  the  lands  in  iheir 
familw^,  it  i*  to  be  concluded  lliey  'mve  rivettcU 
an  aallioriiy  in  the  Jislrid,  aniiitTed  an  nacen- 
dency  ovpr  ilte  niincU  of  lUe  ryou,  and  ini/ra- 
tialrii  thfir  afl'tctwns.  Thai,  from  continuing 
the  land*  tinder  llic  manacement  of  tlione,  wiio 
have  n  naiiinil  and  iier|>etiial  inter<:st  in  ilK-ir 
prospcitty,  tulid  advantages  iiiight  be  expected 
'  to  arcnii!  :  ihat  the  zemindar  uoiild  he  Uss 
'  limbic  lo  failure  or  deficiencies  tlian  the  ranncr, 
from  iJic  pcrpetnnl  interest  whicli  tlie  former 
bath  in  the  country,  am]  because  his  in)ieril»nce 
cannot  b«  removed  ;  and  it  would  be  imnrohn- 
ble,  thkl  he  shoulJ  ri«k  the  Iom  of  it  by  eloping 
from  his  <li8tricl.  whicli  is  loo  fiei)neiitly  ]>r<ic- 
tised  by  a  farmer  when  be  \%  hard  presiMd  for 
the  payment  of  Ilia  bnlancoi,  and  as  freijiieiitly 
predetcrroincd  when  Im;  receive*  lii»  farm:" — 
DOCviibstanding  all  the  ptecvdtng  dcdam- 
made  by  the  sAid  Wnrrcn  Hastings  of  the 
of  «ne  third  of  the  inhuliiunt*,  nnd  j^neral 
line  of  lli«  country,  he  did,  imtncdiatcly  after 
appointment  to  the  govcrnricnt,  in  the  year 
79,  make  an  aibilniTy  settlement  of  the  reve- 
iCfl  for  Are  vears,  at  a  higher  rate  tliun  had  ever 
D  p.'ceivetf  before,  and  with  a  progressive  and 
umiilaltnK  encreasc  on  each  of  Uic  four  Ian 
of  the  £aid  settlement. 
That  Dotwitlistanding  the  right  of  pro|>erty  and 
itancc,  rvjiealedly  acknowledged  by  the  »aii) 
'ansa  Huiing*  to  be  in  the  xeniindart,  and  otlier 
taodliolilen ;  and  notwilhiitnnding  lie  Iiaii 
I,  "  chat  the  wcortty  of  private  property 
Ae  greUest  cncoura^ment  to  industry,  on 
)i  lie  wealth  of  every  stale  depends  ;"  the 
Warren  Hastings,  nevertheless,  in  direct  vio- 
of  tlioM  ackoowlcd^d  iit;lits  and  pniiciplut, 
enWmally  let  the  lands  of  nen^al  in  farm  for 
yean  -,  thereby  destroying  all  the  ri>^hit  of 
:l«  propMly  of  the  zemindurs;  thereby  dc- 
g  ihemaiiagemeDtoftlieir  c:ilatctt  lo  fiiiincRt, 
traDifi-nin^  by  a  most  arbilTury  and  (inji[»i 
of  power  the  wliole  landed  pmpt^rly  nf  Bcni^il 
rnot  the  owner*  to  stranger* ;— that,  to  aocom- 
tbis  inH)uituu)t  piiriKKte,  he,  llic  said  Witrrcn 
lanin-^.  did  p<it  the  land*  of  Deiitrul  tip  to  » 
Klended  publick  auction,  and  inritnl  alt  prrsons 
0  makr  proffOtaU  forfarmiiwj  ths  snmc,  thereby 
itira^in^Ktrangcn  to  bid  againit  the  propm- 
:  in  consequence  of  which  out  only  the  said 
lors  were  ousted  of  \\w  poaseeston  and  ma- 
oj^cmeut  of  ilieir  e«lul««,  btit  a  great  part  of  the 
■oils  frit  into  ihc  bands  of  the  banyans,  or 
nmcipal  black  sermnti  of  British  subjects,  con- 
led  with  and  pmti-cted  hv  the  pivprninent  ; 
■d  thai,  the  said  Waircn  llastini.'S  himself  h.is 
(.,^  since  declared,  ihal  by  this  u.'aif  the 
Mil  Jim.  lamds  too  ffgneratlif  Jill  into  the 
haiuh  of  deiperate  or  knavish  atlfen- 
Iwv^ ;— tJiatt  befoie  tne  measure  lieteiubofoic 
doctibrd  was  carried  into  execution,  Uic  said 
^Him  llaitings  did  establish  certain  fundamental 
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rcffulationa  in  council,  to  be  obfierved  R,Y,nue 
in  c)te<~utinjf  tiie  aanie :— tb^i  among  iKiarn,  i«ii 
(liese  reg'uialions  it  was  specialty  and  '' 
Rlncily  ordered,  that  no  f*nn  ^lould  exceed  the 
annual  amount  of  one  lack  of  ru  pel's  ;  and  "  that 
"  no  peihnar,  banyan,  or  otlier  terviint,  of  what- 
"  ever  denomination,  of  the  rollejrior,  or  rt-laiioii 
"  or  dependant  of  uny  tftich  tcrvanl,  should  he 
"  allowed  lo  farm  laiid».  nor  directly  or  mdireclly 
"  to  hold  a  concern  in  any  farm,  nor  t»be  security 
"for  any  farmer:" — that,  in  direct  violation  of 
these  his  own  re^'uUitions,  and  in  bieach  of  the 
p'lblick  truil  regioiied  in  him,  und  sufficiently  de- 
clared by  tlie  manifest  duly  of  \m  station,  if  it 
had  not  been  exprcMed  and  enforced  by  any  post- 
live  institution,  he,  the  said  Warren  Haslini^s,  did 
permit  and  .iiifTer  his  own  biinyan,  or  principal 
black  steward,  named  Canloo  Baboo,  to  hold 
farms  in  dJITerenl  pergunnax,  or  difirirlx,  or  to  be 
Becurity  for  furnii.  lo  the  amount  of  thirteen  lacks 
of  tupe.fc»  [£130,001),  orupwunls]  per<iiiniim:  and 
that,  after  enjoying  Uic  whole  of  tliosL-  farms  for 
tno  yiMtrs,  ho  was  permitted  by  the  said  Warren 
Hustin^  lo  rclintimsh  two  of  tbcra  : — that  on  the 
aubject  of  the  farms  held  by  Cantoo  Baboo,  the 
salil  WarntiL  Hasting  made  the  following  deela- 
ration  :  "  many  of  his  farms  were 
"taken  willioiit  my  knowlcdec  and  ifn^f^di' 
"  almost  «ll  againM  mv  advice.  I  ;;'"'"■.""> 
'Iiao  no  right  to  uite  compulsion,  or 
"antliority;  norconld  I  with  justice  eTcIudchrm, 
"  because  he  w««  my  servant,  from  ii  liberty  al- 
"  lowed  to  all  other  jwrsons  in  the  country. — The 
"  farms,  which  Iib  qnitted.  he  c[uiltrd  by  my  ad- 
"  vice,  because  I  thought,  that  lie  mi^ht  ong:aKe 
"  lijmself  beyond  his  abilities,  and  be  involved  in 
'*  disputes,  which  I  did  not  choose  to  have  come 
"  bi'fore  nic  as  judge  of  Ihem." — Tliat  the  said 
declaration  contains  sundry  false  and  contradic- 
tory assertions  :^thal.  if  almost  alt  the  said  farms 
were  taken  against  his  advice,  it  cannot  be  true, 
that  mantf  of  (hem  were  taken  without  his  know- 
led|:e  : — that,  whether  Cantoo  Uttboo  had  been 
his  servant  or  not,  tlip  said  Warren  Ilastini^  was 
bound  by  his  own  regulations  to  present  his  holdini* 
any  farm»  to  a  ([reater  amount  than  one  hck  of 
i''i|K(;*  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  said  Cantoo 
Haboo,  beint:  ihe  servant  of  the  ^vernoiir-ircne. 
r:i],  vi-M  I'xoliided  by  the  said  regulations  from 
holding  any  farniit  whatever  : — that  if  (as  tlic  di- 
rectors observe)  it  was  thought  dangerods  to  per- 
mit tlie  banyan  of  a.  colltxior  lo  be  concerned  in 
farms,  tlm  S4in«  or  mronger  objections  would  al- 
ways lie  a£(\inKt  tlie  governonr's  banvan  lieinp  so 
concerned  :—tlinl  the  said  Warren  Ha3titt^:s  had 
aright,  and  wmk  bound  by  his  duty,  to  prevent  his 
KCTvnnl  from  hold  iiip:  iliesame; — that,  in  adtiiing 
the  Kiiid  Cunloo  Baboo  to  rclinquiih  some  of  the 
«aid  fannsi  for  wbicli  he  was  uctuully  enipti;cd,  he 
has  Hcknowledged  an  influence  over  his  servant, 
and  has  iiseil  that  influence  for  a  pur^iose  incon- 
nislctit  with  his  duty  In  th(^  India  company,  namely, 
lo  deprive  them  of  the  security  of  the  sai«l 
Cantoo  Baboo's  en^gemeiit  for  farms,  which  on 
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trial  be  had  found  not  beneficial,  or  not  likely  to 
continue  beneficial,  to  himself;  and  that  if  it  was 
improper  that  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastingis,  should 
be  the  judge  of  any  disputes,  in  which  his  servant 
might  be  involved  on  account  of  his  farms,  that 
reason  ought  to  have  obliged  him  to  prevent  his 
servant  from  being  engaged  in  any  farms  whatever, 
or  to  have  advised  bis  said  servant  to  relinquish  the 
remainder  of  his  farms,  as  well  as  those  which  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  affirms  he  quitted  by  bis 
advice  : — tliat  on  the  subject  of  the  said  charge, 
the  court  of  directors  of  t)ie  East  India  company 
have  come  to  the  following  resolutions :  "  Resolv- 
"  ed,  that  it  appears,  that  the  conduct  of  the  late 
"  president  and  council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
"  in  suffering  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  present  gover- 
"  nour-general's  banyan,  to  hold  farms  in  differ- 
"  ent  pcrgunnas  to  a  large  amount,  or  to  be  se- 
"  curity  for  such  farms,  contrary  to  the  tenour  and 
"  spirit  of  the  17th  regulation  of  the  committee  of 
"  revenue  at  Fort  William,  of  the  14th  May  1772, 
"  and  afterwards  relinquishing  that  security  with- 
"  out  satisfaction  made  to  the  company,  was  highly 
"  improper,  and  has  been  attended  with  consider- 
"  able  loss  to  the  company  :" — and  that,  in  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings has  been  guilty  of  gross  collusion  with  his 
servant,  and  manifest  breach  of  trust  to  his  em- 
ployers : — that,  whereas  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  that  the  country,  in 
the  years  1770  and  1771,  had  sutTcred  great  de- 
population and  decay ; — and,  that  the  collections 
of  those  years,  having  been  violently  kept  up  to 
their  former  standard,  had  added  to  the  distress 
of  the  country, — the  settlement  of  the  revenues 
made  by  him  for  five  years,  commencing  the  Ist 
of  May  1772,  instead  of  offering  any  abatement 
or  relief  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  survived  the 
famine,  held  out  to  the  East  India  company  a  pro- 
mise of  great  cncrcase  of  revenue,  to  be  exacted 
from  tire  country  by  the  means  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed : — that  this  settlement  was  not  realized, 
hut  fell  considerably  short,  even  in  the  first  of  the 
live  years,  when  the  demand  was  the  lightest ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole  of  the  five  years,  llic  real 
collections  fell  short  of  the  settlement  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling and  upwards  ; — that  such  a  settlement, 
if  it  had  been,  or  could  have  been,  rigorously 
exacted  from  a  country  already  so  distresse<(, 
and  from  a  population  so  impaired,  that  in  the 
belief  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  it  was  impos- 
sible such  loss  could  be  recruited  in  four  or  five 
years,  woui<)  have  been  in  fact,  what  it  appeared 
to  be  in  form,  an  act  of  the  mast  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical oppression  ;  but  that  the  real  use  made  of 
that  unjust  demand  upon  the  natives  of  Bengal 
was,  to  oblige  them  to  compound  privately  with 
the  persons,  who  formed  the  settlement,  and  who 
threatened  to  enforce  it : — that  tlie  enormous  ba- 
lances and  remissions  on  that  settlement  arose 
from  a  general  collusion  between  tiie  farmers  and 
collectors,  and  from  a  general  peculation  and  em- 
bezzlement of  the  revenues,  by  which  the  East 


India  company  was  grosslT  imposed  on,  in  tin 
first  instance,  by  a  proroisea  encrease  of  revenue; 
and  defrauded,  in  the  second,  not  only  by  the 
failure  of  that  encreaae,  but  by  the  revenues  falling 
short  of  what  they  were  in  the  two  yean  precedia; 
the  said  settlement  to  a  great  amount. — ^That  titt 
said  Warren  Hastings,  being  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  Bengal,  was  a  party  to  all  the 
said  imposition,  fraud,  peculation,  and  embeIzl^ 
ment,  and  is  principally  and  specialW  aaswerdJt 
for  the  same ;  and  that  whereas  sunary  proofs  of 
the  said  peculation  and  embezzlement  were  brooglil 
before   uie  court  of  directors,  the  said  directon 
(in  a  letter  dated  4th  of  March  1778,  and  ugati 
by    William    Devaynes   and    Nathaniel    Snidi, 
l^uires,  now  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  tS 
the  said  court,  and  members  of  this  bouse)  did 
declare,  that,  "  although  it  was  rather  their  mi 
"  to  prevent  future  evils,  than  to   enter  into  i 
"  severe  retrospection  of  past  abuses,  yet,  is  it 
"  some  of  the  cases  then  before  them  th^  coa- 
"  ceived  there  had  been  fiagrant  corruptun,  ui 
"  in  others  great  oppressions  committed  «i  Ik 
"  native  inhabitants,  they  thought  it  unjust  It 
"  sutler  the  delinquents  to  pass  wholly  unpuai^ 
"  ed ;  and  therefore  tliey  directed  the  gorernoa- 
"  general  and  council  forthwith  to  comnwncei 
"  prosecution  against  the  persons,  vho  compotri 
"  the  committee  of  circuit,  and  their  repreaeati- 
"  tives,  and  against  all  other  proper  parties;"— 
but  that  the  prosecutions,  so  ordered  by  the  court 
of  directors  m  the  year  1778,  hare  never  bca 
brought  to  trial ;  and  tliat  the  said  Warren  Ha^ 
ings  did,  on  the  23d  of  December  1783,  ptapm 
and  carry  it  in  council,  that  orders  should  U^» 
Jbr  withdrawing  the  aa.idpTOsecul\otM;  decUnii|, 
that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  was  is 
ground  to  maintain  tbem,  and  that  thty  woM 
only  be  productioe  of  expence  to  the  compaiaf,ai 
unmerited  vexation  to  the  parties. 


PART   11. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  has,  on  sundiy 
occasions,  declared  his  deliberate  opinion  geneiallj 
against  all  innovations,  and  particu-     sdNo*.  im. 
larly  in  the  collection  and  manage-   »«i>Ort.m4 
ment  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal ;  that  "  he  wn    . 
"  well  aware  of  the  expence  and  inconvenienoe,     ; 
"  which  ever  attends  innovations  of  all  hind*  os 
"  their  first  institution. — That  inno-     gu  At«a        * 
"  vations  are  always  attended  with        '™ 
"  difficulties   and   inconveniencies,  and   tnnora-     , 
"  tions  in  tlie  revenue  with  a  suspension  of  tht 
"  collections: — that  the  continual  variations  h 
"  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the 
"  continual  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  thepeojJCt 
"  have  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  ryots  a  rooted 
"distrust  of  the   ordinances  of   govemmoit:'' 
— that  the  court  of  directors  have  re-    sbFc^niT. 
pcatcdly  declared  their  apprehensions,    «i>JiiJTi"^ 
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f  tbat  a  tudden  traiwition  froin  one  ino<le  to  an- 

*  OtUcr,  ill  Uw  iiiveati^>itioii  ftiiii  colk-cliitii  uf  iticir 
revenue,  might  liiivu  ulamiud  ilic  iriliabitiinta, 
leaMn«l   tlieir   cunlidcnL'e   in    tliu    compuny'a 

*  proc«cdineB,  luid    been   aUeii<Jrd    with    oilier 

k evils:" — UiAt  the  Miitl  Warren  lUuiiii:»,  imnK^ 
Kely  afbr  his  apfjoinlmcnt  to  the  ^uvcmment 
f  Fori  William  id  April  1772,  did  aboliili  tiie 
^Kc«  of  nait  dvuH,  or  natire  collector  of  tlic 
kveaue*.  then  t-xiMing:— thnt  liv  did  at  I  lie  same 
bne  appoint  a  commitiee  uf  llie  hoAni  tu  go  on  a 
beutt  lbt<iii;ch  lh(!  proving'*,  and  to  form  a  »t- 
[niKDt  of  tbc  revenues  for  Kvc  years: — that  lie 

r  then  appoint  sundrj*  of  tlic company 'sacnaota 
have  the  manaj^emcnt  of  the  cuUuctiuns,  viz. 
b«  tn  each  district,  under  the  title  of  collector  : 
^-tbat  he  did  then  abolish  the  general  board  of 
»i  Kor_      Tevenue    or    council  at  Muxadavad 
*"*        for   the  following   reasons  :    "    iJmt 
white    llie   controuling   and  executive  purl  of 
ifae  tt-'veniit:,  aiti)  tbi^  cornnpotidcncc  with  the 
ci)l  Ire  lure,   WAS  i-arried   on    by    a   cuuik-II   at 
MiisjkIiivimI,  llie  membcrt  of  the  sdmini^^tration 
at  Calc'itta  bad  no  opportunity  of  acquirioi;  iIiliC 
tliorDii<;b  and  ct>mpn:hmBirc  knowlcilE^c.  wiiidi 
coukl  onlytBStilt  frvnx practical exfterie nee :  ihnt 
the   onlera   of  the  court   of   directort,   which 
eatablishcd  a  new  system,  which  enjoined  mnny 
Dew  reftulations  and  enquiries.  couJd  not  pro- 
perly  be  detegLited  to  a  subordinate  roiiiinl ; 
and   it  became  absolutely   necesnary,  that  tbg 
bu»inns4  of  the  rerciiue  should  (>«  conducted 
mrndfT  the  immediate  obtaratiait  and  direclvm 
mf  tht   hourJz" — thflt.  ia  Novcmlwr  1773,  tlic 
lid  WArr«n  Hastings  abolisliMl  the  office  of  m/- 
Irtor.  and  trauBfcrrctl  the  collection  and  niantigU' 
tnt  of  t)ie  revenues  lo  svvc nil  councils  of  revenue, 
Unmonly  called  provincial  eoiiitcils  : — that   on 
a3-ltb  of  October  1774,  the  said  Wiirren  Hnit- 
i^tametil^  offered  hit  adiiee  (tn  the  c;ovcni- 
■r>^neral  and  council  then  neuly  appointitil  by 
rt  of  parliament)  /or  the   ctntiituafwii   of  the 
wA  ttfttem  of  provinciitl  councii*  in  ail  ill  parti : 
-<luU  tite  said  Warren  Hasting  did,  on  the  '22d 
if  April  177.1,  transmit  to  the  dinrtors  u  formal 
fam  fbr  the  future  settlement  of  the  rcvcnu&i,  and 
titcnia   declare,  that,  "   with  respect  to  the 
mo'ti'  iirmana^n;r  the  collection  of  ilte  revenue, 
aad  tlic  adtniitisl ration  of  justice,  none  ocenrrcil 
tobiia  so  good  as  ihesyslL-m.  which  was  alivady 
flMaUithcu,  of  provincial  (annuls  :*'~iliiit  on 
ISth  of  January  177l>  the  said  Warrun  Hasl- 
did  transmit  tn  t)ie  court  or  direi'lors  a  plan 
tfi«  better  adcninittratton  of  justice  :  tbnt  in 
plan  the  establish  me  ni  of  ilie  stiid  provinciiil 
hmtcils  was  spwially  provi<ti-<)  for,  and  confirmed ; 
pill  that  Wamn  Haslinj^  did   rceommond   it  to 
dircvli>n  tu  obtaiit  the  iaHcli4}u  of  parlUtmeut 
W-  a  Koajtrtnation  of  the  titid  plan  :   lliat  on  die 
uf  April  I77(j,  the  »ii4l  U'urren  liaaliuKs  diil 
it  to  Itie  conrt  of  directors  the  draugJil  or 
of  an  net  of  parliament  for  ihc  belit'r  ad- 
latioD  of  initicc  in  tW  provinces,  in  which 
ual  oatabhslinent  of  provincial  councils  is 


a^nin  specially  included,  and  spAciaJ  jurinlictinn 
assit^icd  to  the  »aid  councils.  That  the  court  of 
directors,  in  a  letter  diited  5th  of  Februnry  1777, 
did  ^ivi!  the  fullowiug'  instrnclion  to  the  ^vcr* 
nouf-)reiieral  and  council,  a  mnjohty  of  whom, 
viz.  Kfr  John  Clnveiing,  Colonel  Monsoii.  and  Mr. 
Francis,  had  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  provint-ial 
councils, — "  If  yon  are  fully  convinced,  that  tba 
"  C4lablii^hment  of  provincial  couiicds  liji»  n<»t 
"  iinswi-ccd,  nor  is  not  rapahie  of  ansHenn^.  the 
"  pn  rpo DCS  intended  by  «iichiii«liiutions,  we  hereby 
"  direct  you  lo  form  n  new  plun  for  lltp  enllrclion 
"  of  the  revcmjct,  and  to  transmit  tlic  some  to  us 
"  ftyr  our  consideraftim." —ThM  the  suid  Warren 
Hasiini^,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  sentiments 
repeatedly  declared,  and  to  his  own  advice  re- 
peatedly and  deliberately  ^iven,  and  in  ddiance  of 
the  orders  of  the  directors,  to  vrhom  he  transmit* 
ted  no  previnus  communication  whatever  of  his 
intention  tu  abolish  the  said  provincial  councils, 
did.  in  tlic  beginning  of  the  y^nir  1781,  again 
cli;in^L-  lilt!  whole  system  of  tlie  collections  of  tll8  , 
publick  revenue  of  Bi'rif^tl,  as  also  theadministra-J 
tion  of  cit'il  and  crimioiil  justice  throughout  tlie 
provinces. — That  tlic  said  Warren  Ilastinj^s.  in  a 
letter  dated  ^tli  of  Miiy  171^1,  udvitin^  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  said  cbiin)^,  hiu  lalsely  af- 
firintd.  "  that  tlic  uhm  of  tupmintcndinn;  and  ooIt 
"  lee  tin  i;  the  publick  revenue  of  the  provincea,' 
"  thron^^b  the  U{i;ency  of  provincial  councils,  had 
"  been  in«titiited  for  the  temporary  and  declared 
"  purnoK-  of  introducing  anut)u-r  more  pennaitent 
"  nio(]o  6if  aa  eaty  and  ffraduai  ckaitife:" — that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  said  Wurrtn  Hastings,  from 
the  year  1773  to  the  year  1781,  lias  constantly 
and  uuirnrmly  insuted  on  the  wisdom  of  that  in- 
stitution, and  on  the  necessity  of  never  dep'^itinj; 
from  it;— that  he  has  in  that  time  repeatedly 
udtised,  ttiat  the  said  institution  should  be  con- 
firmed 131  prrpi-fvi/y  by  an  act  of  parliament  :— 
that  thu  Kiiid  total  dlfai^lution  of  the  provincinl 
councils  WAS  not  introduced  by  any  easy  and  ^a- 
dunl  change,  nor  by  iiny  gradations  whatever ;  but  < 
was  sudden  and  unprepared,  and  instantly  accorii- 
pliebed  bv  a  single  act  nf  power :  and  ttinl  thcsaid 
Warren  Hastincs.  in  tlic  plnce  of  the  said  coun- 
cil, has  substituted  a  committee  of  revenue, 
consisting  of  four  covenanted  servants,  on  prin- 
ciples opposite  to  those,  wliicli  lie  had  himself 
profctaed  ;  and  with  excUsi»«  powers,  tcndinj^  to 
deprive  the  mcmliers  of  the  supmnc  council  of 
a  due  knowledge  nf.  and  inspection  into,  the  ma- 
nagement of  i  he  territorial  revenues,  specially  and 
imalicnably  vested  by  iJie  legislature  in  Ilte  ^- 
vcmoiir-gencral  and  i-ouncil.  and  to  vest  the  same 
Gulely  and  entirely  in  the  said  Warren  Hasting^. — ■ 
That  the  reasons  assi^ed  by  the  said  Warren 
Uaslin^  for  constiluling  Uic  said  Luminiltce  of^ 
revenue  nre  incompiiLiblc  with  tluiM-,  which  ha 
professed  when  ha  abolisliril  the  subordinate 
council  of  revenue  at  Muxadavnd  : — that  he  Irai 
invested  the  said  committee,  in  the  faUe.it  wciw 
Mcr,  uilk  all  llie  powers  and  authnrilt/  nf  the 
goivmaur-ffeaerat  and  council : — lliatlielitisiJierc- 
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by  cotitraclwl  the  whol*  power  aod  ofSce  of  Uie 
provtni'tal  cumicUa  iato  a  small  composs,  and  vteled 
ihc  sAnie  in  four  persons  apnointeo  \t\  himself: — 
tlint  be  bas  llif^ri'hv  Liken  the  general  iranuclion 
•ltd  cogiiunnc«  of  tcvcnue  buaiiie:!^  out  of  the 
snprcme  council: — tljut  thu  isiiiil  coinitiitlte  arc 
empowem]  to  conduct  thi>  cutrimt  huiiiiots  of  llie 
revenue  depurtmtnt  witlioul  refirrenoe  (o  the  eu- 
prcmc  council,  and  only  report  to  tht  board  such 
ejtraordinarg  occurrrttces,  claims,  and  proposals, 
as  may  rtt/uire  the  special  orders  of  Ike  hoard  :~ 
that  even  the  inatrnction  to  repon  to  the  board, 
in  extxaonlinaty  case*,  is  nuraiory  and  fallaciouii, 
being  acconipauied  uiili  liinititions,  which  make 
it  impowible  for  ihc  said  board  to  deeide  on  any 
qacstions  whntsotxcf ;  >ince  it  ■■  expressly  pro- 
lidi-d  by  the  suid  Warren  Hasting,  that,  if  the 
memfMrrs  of  the  committee  differ  tn  epinion,  it  is 
not  erpectrd,  that  every  dissmticnl  opijuon  should 
bt  recorded ,-  caiiae(|UGDtJy  the  eupreaie  council,  on 
any  reference  to  their  board,  can  see  nolliing  but 
the  resolutions  or  reasons  of"  the  mnjoritv  of  iJjc 
committee,  wiiliout  the  argumenu,  on  which  the 
diaseucient  opinions  might  ho  founded  ;  and  since 
it  is  alio  eipreaxlv  provitkd  by  (he  i»iil  Warren 
Hastings,  that  the  determination  of  the  majority  0/ 
the  caiunilUttkoiild  not  ihcrrforc  bestowed,  un- 
lets it  should  be  so  agreed  ba  the  majority  ;  that  is, 
tliat  Dotwiilistandin)];  die  reference  lo  the  suprentn 
council,  the  measure  t%h:ill  be  executed  without 
waitini;  for  their  deeisinti.  That  the  said  Warrun 
Hastings  ha^  delivered  his  opinion,  with  inany  ar- 
eum^'nls  tn  siipport  the  same,  tn  favour  of  long 
Mfiscs  of  the  lands,  in  preference  to  annual  setile- 
ments;  that  lie  has  particularly  dcclured,  "  ihat 
"  th«  farmer,  who  holds  his  farm  lur  one  year 
"  only,  having  no  intcrcsl  in  the  nest,  takes  what 
"  he  can  with  the  hand  of  rigour,  wliirli,  even  in 
"  the  eiecutioa  of  l«gal  claim*,  ii  often  eiiuivalfiii 
"  to  rioleoce.  He  is  under  the  necessity  of  iH-ing 
"  rwidi  Mid  even  cruel ,-  fgr  what  it  left  tn  atrcar 
*'  after  the  cxpimtiou  of  his  power,  it  at  best  a 
"  doubtful  debt,  if  ever  recoverable.  He  will  be 
"  tempted  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  H(;ht,  and  to 
"  augitiviit  hit  income  by  irregular  cxncttoiis,  and 
"  by  racking  the  tcnanti,  lor  which  pretences  will 
"  nut  be  naming,  wlirrt'  tlio  funns  pass  aanaaUi/ 
"  from  one  hand  to  another.  That  tli«  dncou- 
"  raKcmenLH,  which  the  tenants  feel  from  being 
"  transferred  eTery  year  to  new  landlords,  are  u 
"  ^at  objection  lo  such  shntt  Itates  ;  tliat  they 
"  ooDlribule  to  injure  the  cultivation,  and  dis- 
"  people  tlic  lands.  That,  on  the  contrary,  from 
"  101^  farms  the  farmer  acouires  n  permanent 
"  interest  in  his  lands :  he  will,  for  his  own  sale, 
"  lay  out  money  in  assisting  his  tcnonis  in  ini- 
^^  '*  proTiD)(  lands  already  cultivated,  and  inclearinj; 
^^m  "  and  eultiratingwaste  lands."  That  ncvertJioless 
^H  tiw  said  Warren  Hastings,  having  fell  it  tn  the 
W  diBCTetion  of  the  contmiilee  of  revenue.  aupointcHi 

I  by  htm  in  1781,  to  fix  (he  lime,  for  winch  ilie 

I  CDsatng  Ktllcment  should  be  made;  and  the  said 

I  eommilli-v  having  dccliircd,  (hat,  with  rrrpect  to 

I  the  prriod  of  tht  leases  i»  general,  it  appeared  to 


the  eommittee,  that  to  limit  them  totme  ymrt 
be  the  l/til  period,  he,  the  said  Wnrrcn  lias 
approved  of  that  liniilation,  in  manifest  c(>iiln> 
diction  lo  all  his  own  arguments,  piofesaions,  aad    • 
declarations,  concerning  tlie  fatal  eonsetjaencet  of 
annual  Icasc^t  of  ilie  lands : — thai,  in  so  doing,  da 
said  WaiTCti  Hustings  did  not  hold  himself  hounrf 
or  restrained  by  the  orders  of  the  coon  of  dirfc^ 
ors.  hut  acted  upon  his  own  discretion  ;  and  llud 
lie  has.  for  panial  and  interested  purposes,  cxcki 
cisej  that  discretion  in  particular  instances  a^mij 
his  own  general  settlement  for  one  year,  br  | 
ing  perpetual  leases  oF  farms  and  Ecminilai 
persons siiedal I y  fovoured  by  him ;  and  particol; 
by  granting  a  perpetual  lease  of  ibe  ^fntiftj^i 
Baliarbund  to  his  servant  Cantoo  Baboo  oa 
low  tunns : — that,  in  all  llic  [>rrccding  Iransiclia 
llie  said  Warren  Hastings  clid  act  contrary  1 
duly,  as  fovernour  of  Fort  William,  conlraijl 
the  orders  of  hiseroployen,  and  conlrarrlor 
own  declared  sense  of  expediency,  consu 
and  JDstice  ;  and  thereby  did  harass  and  af 
inhabitants  ofthe  provinces  with  pei]>etuah 
in   the  system  anti  esccuiton  of  Ute 
placed  over  ihera,  and  witli  continiiMl  inn< 
and  exactions  against  the  rig-hts  of  the  said 
bitants  ;  thuichy  destroying  all  security  ' 
property,  and  all  confidence  in  the 
principles,  and  justice  of  the  Biitish 
and  that  the  said  Warren  Haslinn,  InTiaf  1 
lulcd  his  own  instruments  to  be  the  manaxeai 
collectors  of  the  publick  revenue,  in  tbe 
hert^iiibeforc  mentioned, did  net  in  manifest 
and  deiiiince  of  an  act  of  the  13th  of  His  1 
Mujeoty,  by  which  the  ordering  and  man 
and  ffOverMment  of  all  the  territorial 
the  hingdomt  of  Bengal,  Bohar,  and  Oritlt,^ 
vested    in    tlie    gov crnour- general   and 
without  any  power  of  delegating  the  said  liuu  1 
duty  to  anv  other  persons ;    and   thai   br 
unlawful  delegation  of  the  powers  of  tbe 
10  a  subordinate  board  appointed  by  himadf, 
the  Kuid  Warron  Hastings,  did  in  ebct 
vest  in  his  own  pcraon  lite  ordering,  govt 
and  management  of  all  llie  said  tenitoria] 
nues  : — and  thai,  for  the  said  illegal  ael,  h 
said  Warreo   Hastings,  is  solely  answerable, 
same  having  been  proposed  and  T«*olved  in  1 
when  the  ti:ovi,'rnour-geiural  and  council  con 
but  of  l«'o  persons   preMnl :   namely, 
Wsrren  Hastings,  anq  the  late  Edward 
Ksquire;  and  wlicn  consequently  liar  gort 
general,  by  lirlue  of  llie  casting  voice, 
■he  whole  power  of  the  eoremmenl.— Tlial  ia 
llie  changes  wid  innovations  hereinbefore 
ed,  the  pretence  used  by  the  said  Warren  ! 
lo  recommend  and  justify  the  same  10 1* 
direcior*  has  been,  lhat  such  change  and  inatr^ 
lioas  would  be  attended  with  encrease  uf  1 
or  diminution  of  expence  lo  the  East  Itidia  vo 

Cany : — ihal  such   pretence,  if  true,  would  1 
are  been  a  juslilication  of  such  arts;  bat  Ih 
such    ["^lence  is   fnlse   and    groundlesi 
during  tbc  administration  of  the  said  Ws 
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^,  the  territory  rercnuM  have  cteclined  ; 
ie    charges   of  colleclinp    the    same    have 
encreaHd ;    antJ    tliat  llie   aaid    Warren 
by  his  negtecl,  miiiniaiittgeiiicnt,  and  by 


a  direct  and  inti-nded  vtatc  of  tliB  coroi«iriy"a  pro- 
perty, is  cliargwl  wilh,  acid  aiiKwerabIt*  fur,  iill 
tlie  said  decline  of  revenue,  and  all  tlie  said  iit- 
creane  uf  «xpence. 


XVI.    MISDEMEANOURS  IN  OUDE, 


I. 


^e  province  of  Oude  and  iu  dependtifi- 
re.  before  their  connexion  with  ana  subor- 
a  to  the  rompany,  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
Ji  re^rd  to  culture,  commerce,  and  popti- 

and  iheir  rulers  and  principal  nobility 
d<k1  themselves  in  a  state  oi  affluence  and 
nir  :  liui  n-ty  tihortiy  after  the  period  afote- 
«  prosperity  both  of  tlie  country  and  iu 
leKHD  Mosibly  and  rapidly  to  decline  ;  in- 
.  tliai  ihe  revenue  of  llic  said  province, 
ID  tlie  lowest  estimatidn  had  Ikidu  found,  in 
ftmea cement  of  the  Britisli  influence,  at  up- 
ifibrce  millions  Merlin^  annually,  (and  that 

revenue  raised  without  deliiment  to  the 
f,)  did  not,  in  the  year  1779,  esceed  the 

X. 1, 500,000,  Mid  in  Uie  tubwqucnt  yuars 
ll  mudi  short  of  that  »um.  alilioiigh  the 
mn  generally  advanced,  and  llio  countiy 
idy  opprciwa  in  order  to  niiM  it 


11. 


:  in  the  afoTeenid  year  1 77!)  the  dcnnnnds  of 
Mt  India  eoinpany  on  the  nabob  of  Oude 
led  by  \U.  Purling,  their  rnident  at  the 
fOude.tn  amount  to  tltennm  off. I,3(i0,000 
[«nd  upward*,  leaving  <upoii  the  suppo- 
tlml  (he  wliole  revenue  aluuld  aroauiit  to 
n  of  £.1,600.000  itterling.  to  which  it  did 
lount)  nn  more  than  £.140,000  aterling  for 
}port  of  the  dignity  of  Ibc  houiehold  and 
of  the  nabob,  and  for  the  maLnlcDancc  of 
remmeni,  as  well  aa  fur  tho  paymtint  of  the 

r>ta  due  triUia  tbe  province. 


III. 


'  tlw  tr«atT  of  Fysabnd  a  re^lar  brigade' 
fxmpany'a  troops,  to  be  iitaiioned  in  die 
Dna  of  the  rtaboh  of  Oude,  wa*  kepi  up  at 
pence  of  the  mid  nabob;  in  addition  lo 
a  temporary  brisadc  of  the  ismc  Iroopt  was 
to  his  e»tablt*hmenl,  toother  wil]i  several 
•d  corps  in  the  con)|Kany'»  Kervioe,  aiul  a 
I  of  nis  own  native  irori[m  were  put  under 
nd  of  Brilitb  ufficcm. 


IV. 

That  the  expcnc*  of  the  company's  temporary 
brigade  cncreaBcd  in  the  same  year  (the  year  of 
n7;0  npward*  of  £.80.000  sterling  above  the 
cstimatD :  and  the  expence  of  the  country  unopa 
under  Diitieh officers,  i»  the  same  period, encreused 
upwards  of  £.40,000  sterling ;  and  in  nddilion  to 
(he  aforesaid  ruinoiit  ex|>encesa  large  civil  e«lHb- 
lishment  was  gradually,  »errelly,  and  withonl  any 
authority  from  the  court  of  directors,  or  record  in 
the  books  of  (lie  council  gvneial  concerning  the 
samp,  funned  fur  llw  resident,  and  another  under 
iWr.  Wotnbwcll,  an  agent  for  the  company;  as 
also  several  pensions  and  allowances,  in  tlic  same 
secret  and  clandestine  manner,  were  charged  on 
the  revenues  of  the  said  nabob  for  the  benefit  of 
Driti&h  subject!,  bi^sides  l»rge  occusioiiid  gifts  to 
persons  in  the  company's  service. 

V. 

TTjat  in  the  month  of  November  1779  the  «iid 
nabob  did  represent  lo  Mr.  Piir]iu<;,  the  company's 
reRtrfcnt  aforpMiid,  the  distressed  stale  of  his  reve- 
nues in  the  fallowing  letnis  ;  "  durin;;  three  years 
'■  past,  the  expence  occasioned  bv  the  troops  in 
"  bri^^de,  and  others  cominandeu  by  Kuropean 
"  ofiicers,  has  much  distressed  the  support  of  my 
"  household,  insomuch  (hat  the  allnwuni-es  rnnde 
"  to  llie  seraglio  and  children  of  the  deceased  na- 
"  bob  have  been  reduced  to  one  frturlk  of  what  it 
"  had  been,  upon  which  they  have  subsisted  in  a 
'*  very  dtstres»ed  manner  for  twn  year*  pa*r.  The 
•■  attendant*,  writer*,  and  «ervBnU,  Ac.  of  my 
"  court,  have  received  no  p»y  for  two  warn  pimt ; 
'Vand  there  is  at  present  no  part  of  the  country, 
"  that  can  be  allotin)  to  the  puyioent  of  my  fa- 
*'  ther's  private  creditors,  whouc  applications  are 
"  daily  prcwing  upon  me.  All  these  rlifficaltie*  I 
"  have  for  these  llirce  years  past  strutted  through, 
"  and  found  this  consoluiion  therein,  (lint  it  was 
"  complying  with  the  pleasure  of  ihe  honourable 
"  company,  and  in  the  hope,  (hat  the  supreme 
"  council  would  make  cntpiity  from  impartiiil  pcr- 
"  sons  into  my  dlsircued  situation  ;  but  I  am 
"'  now  forced  lo  x  representation.  ]''rom  t\w  yrtat 
*•  eiierca#e  of  expence  the  revenues  were  nece»- 
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"  farily  fanned  out  at  a  high  rate  i  and  deRcien- 
*'  cie«  followed  yearly.  The  country  and  cultlva- 
"  tion  '»  abandoned,  and  this  year,  in  particular, 
"  from  the  excessive  drought,  deductions  of  many 
"  lacka"  [stated  by  the  resident,  in  his  letter  to 
the  brjard  of  the  13th  of  the  month  following,  to 
stmount  to  25  lacks,  or  £.250,000  sUrling]  "  have 
"  been  allowed  the  fanners,  who  were  still  Mt 
"  unsittisfied.  I  have  received  but  just  sufficient 
"  Ut  support  my  absolute  necessities,  the  revenues 
"  beintf  deficient  to  the  amount  of  15  lacks, 
"  [£.150,000  sterling,]  and  for  this  reason  many 
"  of  the  old  chiefuins,  with  their  troops,  and 
"  llie  useful  attendants  of  the  court,  were  forced 
"  Ui  leave  it,  and  there  is  now  only  a  few  foot 
"  and  horse  for  the  collection  of  my  revenues ; 
"  and  should  the  zemindars  be  refractory,  there 
"  is  not  left  a  sufficient  number  to  reduce  them 
"  Ut  obedience."  And  the  said  nabob  did  there- 
titn  pray,  that  the  assignments  for  the  new 
ttriigutie,  the  corps  of  horse,  and  the  other  detach- 
ud  l>udies  of  tlie  company's  troops,  might  not 
be  riM}uired  from  him;  alleging,  "  that  tlie  for- 
"  liter  was  not  only  quite  useless  to  his  govem- 
"  tnent,  but  moreover  the  cause  of  much  loss  both 
"  in  the  revenues  and  customs ;  and  that  the  de- 
"  taclied  bodies  of  troops  under  their  European 
"  officers  brought  nothing  but  confusion  into  the 
"  HfTairs  of  his  government,  and  were  entirely  their 
"  own  masters." 

VI. 

Tliat  it  appears,  that  the  said  nabob  was  not 
bound  by  any  treaty  to  the  maintenance,  without 
liJM  roMM-nt,  "  even  of  the  old  brigade ;  the  court  of 
lUiwUn*  having  in  their  letter  of  the  15th  Decem- 
iift  \77li,  Hpprovcd  of  keeping  the  same  in  his 
utivii'f,  jiriniiilfiil  it  was  done  with  the  free  con- 
"  tunl  iij'the  Mim/tah,  and  by  no  means  without  it." 
Auii  llm  new  briijiule,  and  temporary  corps,  were 
liijaii'l  nn  llin  exnress  condition,  that  the  expence 
llifiMuif  dIihiiI'I  lilt  churgcd  on  the  nabob  only 
"  fur  »ii  liinfi  a  lime  at  he  thould  require  the  corps 
"  fur  hit  terfioe."  And  the  court  of  directors 
i.«|ii»'*i  la  lli*>  Kdvernuur-general  and  council 
tUhif  aiifisii  itt  Mil)  said  agreement  in  the  following 
(••M"*  "  I'xt  if  y"u  inti'ud  to  exert  your  influence, 
"  hml  Ui  liuhfit  lltn  vixier  to  acquiesce  in  your 
'  jif(i|fii*iil,  mid  iilliTwards  to  compel  him  to  keep 
■  Ihi-  hiiiifi*  ^11  hit  pity  during  your  pleasure,  your 
•  Itifhuh  III"  Hnjutl  I  and  a  correspondent  con- 
ifiii-t    iHiiilil   ri'Jhut   groat   dishonour  on   the 

HllllflHIIU  "  » 

VII. 

f  It'll  III  HliKtvi'i  III  itiK  iliicttnt  and  bumble  repre- 
K.-fiiiilliiii  hIi(H-»<iIiI  "C  thi'  nabob  of  Oude,  the 
nll(|i'(ll(i(|i  >it  wUh'U.  ■"  r»r  us  they  relate  to  the 
tU-iit-nMi  hIiiII'  "f  til"  iinl'ob's  finances,  and  his 

I'\ini  iMilI'lllly  I"  ill«i'li»>Hi'  (he  demands  made  on 
<liM  (-Ml-  (.i.)|(I)HihI  Iiv  till'  tPstimony  of  the  Eog- 
(,|[  iixIiImiI  hI  MkiIk,  mill  which  the  said  Hastings 
dill  iikI  i(p.()»  til  (III-  t*li"l"  '"'  i"  '"'y  P"t  thereof. 
In  ,  iW  siilij  tttiKfll  llil«HiiH»,  did,  on  pretence  of 


certain  political  dangers,  declare  the  re 
to  be,  "  without  hesitation,  totally  ina^ 
and  did  falsely  and  maliciously  insinu 
"  the  tone  in  which  the  demands  of 
"  were  asserted,  and  the  season  in  ^ 
"  were  made,  did  give  cause  (or  ike  m 
"  ing  suspicions."  And  the  said  Wa: 
ings  did,  in  a  letter  to  the  nabob  afores 
in  haughty  and  insolent  language,  at 
taking  any  notice  of  the  distresses  of  th 
bob,  alleged  and  verified  as  before  r«c 
"  quire  and  insist  upon  your  [the  nabob' 
"  tuncaws  [assignments]  for  the  full 
"  their  [the  company's]  demands  upc 
"  the  current  year,  and  on  your  reser 
"  sufficient  to  answer  them,  even  shaul 
"  ciencies  of  your  revenues  compel  yi 
"  your  own  troops  unprovided  for,  or  , 
"  apart  of  them,  to  enable  you.  to  effe 

VIII. 

That  in  a  letter  written  at  the  same  t 
resident  Purling,  and  intended  (or  his 
in  enforcing  on  the  nabob  the  unjust 
aforesaid,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  hati 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  treaties 
between  the  said  nabob  and  the  compa; 
"  he  [the  nabob]  stands  engaged  to  ou 
"  ment  to  maintain  the  English  armies, 
"  his  own  request,  have  been  formed  foi 
"  tection  of  his  dominions;  and  that 
"  part,  and  not  his,  to  judge  and  determii 
"  manner  and  at  what  time  these  shall  h 
"  and  withdrawn."  And  in  a  minute  of 
tion,  when  the  aforesaid  measure  was  pre 
the  said  Hastings  to  the  supreme  count 
affirm  and  maintain,  tliat  the  troops 
"  had  now  ao  separate  or  distinct  existi 
"  ours,  and  may  be  properly  said  to  cor 
"  whole  military  establishment,  with  tl 
"  tion  only  of  our  European  infantry  ; 
"  they  could  not  be  withdrawn  without 
"  on  the  company  the  additional  burlhe, 
"  or  disbanding  nine  battalions  of  t 
"  sepoys,  and  three  regiments  of  horse. 

IX. 

That  in  the  minute  of  consultation  af 
[the  said  Warren  Hastings]  hath  further 
ncation  of  the  violent  and  arbitrary  pi 
aforesaid,  asserted,  "  that  the  arrangemei 
"  sures  between  the  British  government 
"  allies,  the  native  powers  of  India, 
"  case  of  disagreement  about  the  necessi 
"  be  decided  by  the  strongest ,-"  and  hal 
advanced  a  dangerous  and  most  inde< 
pressed  position,  subversive  of  the  rights 
and  tending  to  breed  war  and  coufi 
stead  of  cordiality  and  co-operation  amoi 
and  to  destroy  all  confidence  of  the  prin 
dia  in  the  faith  and  justice  of  the  Eoglis 
and  the  said  Hastings  having  further,  in  t 
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I,  pmumed  to  threaten  to  "  bnn^tnpun- 
ent,  if  my  influence  (his  ihv  s-ii'l  Hiistinfiff  a 
ence]  can  produce  iiml  eSvct,  tkatf  incen- 
\es,  who  bave  endenV'Ourcd  to  make  tlicm- 
s  the  itutrumeiita  of  division  between  iia," 
A  far  as  in  him  lay,  obstructed  Uie  perroim- 
Fone  of  tbetnoMeaMnlial  dutiescf  aprinct^ 
d  in  iiti  anafuiil  allinncr  with  u  iiTf.tiiiin^ 
tbat  of  tcpnMwnlin^  tire  grievarn-c*  of  liis 
s  to  that  niOTO  powi-rrul  tl»tc,  by  who»«  nets 
[0er ;  leaving  thcroby  th«  f^verning  powor 
I  iji^onincc  of  the  cBccts  of  its  own  mca- 
lou  to  the  oppreued  people  no  olber  choice 
«  atternativeof  an  unqiialilit'd  submission, 
Mtance  pioducli^e  of  cotiscquenccs  more 


X. 


kll  relief  being  denied  to  the  nabob,  in  tlic 
'  and  on  the  grounds  aforesaid,  (lie  drniMiuls 
company  on  the  stud  nabob  in  the  year 
tg,  thttt  is  to  »ay,  in  tlic  year  ]~iiO,  did 
b  to  tbv  enormous  sum  of  £.l,40U,0l)(J 
;,  and  the  diitreu  of  the  province  did  mpidly 
K. 

XI. 

t)ie  nnboh,  on  the  SlUi  nf  Febni:nry  of  (lie 
«rt  did  ngatn  writA  to  tlic  f;ovcrnoiir-grnc- 
ttaid  Warren  Histings,  a  letter,  tn  wliiHi 
reaaed  his  constant  fricndsliip  tu  the  com- 
lad  his  submission  anil  obedience  to  their 
;  tnd  asserting,  that  he  had  not  ifouhlcd 
rith  any  of  his  difhrultica,  trusting;  ilwy 
Imm  them  from  otiier  cjuarleni.  and  that  he 
be  relieved  hy  tlieif  friendibip :  "  but  (he 
I  wlien  llie  knife  had  penelratcti  fo  ihe 
,  ami  I  wiifi  iturruiiiided  witli  fiirli  heavy 
«a«,thal  I  could  no  longer  tivv  im-xjK-ctH- 
,  Ithni  wrote  on  account  of  my  difheol  lies, 
uuwcr  I  have  tcccircd  to  it  is  such;  thai  ir 
jven  ntc  incxpreuibic  ^lief  and  Affliction. 
er  had  the  least  idea  or  eipeclation  from 
ttd  tW  council,  that  you  u-ould  have  yivoi 
Ordcn  in  so  affiictinif  a  manner,  iit  which 
mvrr  Im/ort  wrtHf,  ami  t  cuald  urver  ftmse 
iattt.  I  have  detivervd  up  all  my  prirau 
n  to  him,  [the  resident,]  (Jiat  after  exaniin- 
ny  receipts  and  cxpcnces,  he  may  lake 
mtt  n^mains.  Tlint  as  i  know  it  to  be  mv 
m  aatisfv  you ,  [the  company  and  council.*) 
•  not  railr'l  to  obey  in  any  inMance;  but 
Hted  of  him.  that  it  mtcht  tie  done  so  ok 
>  ditUeu  roe  in  my  vecntary  cX]>eRce!i. 
i  being  no  other  fiind«  but  thotc  for  ihc 
l«s  of  my  miilaeddies,  [clerks  and  nc- 
[iflts.l  ho»9>ebold  expcncrs,  and  Hi-nants, 
M  demanded  lliwe  in  such  a  manner,  thni 

icdilcss  I  was  obliged  to  comply  witii 

I  miuircd.     He  hns  ncconlinely  Btopp)ed 

of  my  old  tercants  for  30  yean, 

ftjwyt,  [toldiers,]  mutteddifs,  [tecre- 
\actwnlaHts,\  or  tuniiieliaUl itervants, 

npencft  of  my  fumiiy  and  kitthen. 


"  tatfatkcr  vrilh  (He Jaghirrt  oj"  tny  prambnothtr, 
"  mother,  and  aunts,  and  of  mg  brothers  and 
"  dependants,  which  vnre  for  their  tuppoH," 

XII. 

Tliat  in  answer  to  the  letter  aforei^id  llic  resi- 
dent received  fiom  the  snid  Warren  Hnstirtgs  and 
council  an  order  tcj  pentevere  iu  the  demand  to  its 
fullest  extetit,  that  ia  to  say,  to  the  amount  of 

£.1,400,000  sterling. 

xin. 

That  on  the  15th  of  May  the  nabob  rnplicd, 
complaining  in  an  humble  and  suppliant  manner 
of  his  ilistiessed  situation,  that  he  nad  at  first  op- 
posL-d  the  assigning  to  tliQ  use  of  the  compnny  the 
eKtatui  of  his  mother,  of  hit  i;;rnndm  other,  of  one 
of  his  uncles,  andoT  the  Kinn  of  another;  but  lliat, 
in  olicdicnoe  lo  the-  injunclicuis  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  council,  it  bad  Iwcn  done  to  llie  amaunt,  on 
the  whole,  of  i'.KO.OIH)  sterling;  a  year,  or  there- 
aboiiU  ;  llial  wlmtcvcr  effects  were  in  tlie  country, 
with  even  Vw  litble.  his  animals,  aitii  tin*  ttiihiries 
(if  his  EMvanls.  were  panted  in  aMignn^fnts ;  that 
keiidca  these,  if  they  were  resolved  again  to  com- 
pel him  to  ^Lve  u|i  the  estates  of  bin  parents  and 
rekiiuns,  whicii  were  granted  them  for  iheir  main- 
tenance, they  were  nt  the  company's  disposal; 
suyin^<  "  il"  Uie  council  have  directed  you  to  at- 
"  tacli  them,  do  it ;  in  the  country  no  further 
"  Koure^s  remain.  I  have  no  means  ;  for  1  hare 
"  notn  subsistence. — How  lon^  shall  I  dwell  upon 
"  my  misfortunes  V 

XIV. 

That  the  truth  of  the  said  remonstrances  wan  not 
disputed,  nrjr  the  tant,  in  wbiili  they  w*re  wrilten, 
ivimpl!iin<Hl  of,  the  same  hein^  submiwnve,  and 
evvn  abject,  lhoui;li  the  cause  (his  distresses)  was 
by  the  said  Hasting,  in  a  E;rcat  degree,  and  in 
lurnis  the  most  odensive.  attributed  to  the  nattob 
himself;  but  no  relief  was  given,  and  the  same 
unwarra  It  tabic  establishments,  maintained  at  the 
siime  ruinous  expence,  were  kept  up. 

XV. 

Tlifit  the  said  Warren  HaUing>  having  ron- 
siderwl  as  incendiunes  those,  who  advinixl  ilie 
remonstrances  aforesaid,  and,  to  prcvcnl  the  Muie 
in  future,  having:  denounced  vengeance  on  those 
concerned  therein,  did,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  his  own  power  all  represenL-itions  of  the  state  of 
the  court  and  country  nfoceaaid,  and  lo  subject 
bc^lh  the  one  and  Uieotlierto  lii»  own  arbitrary  will, 
and  to  draw  to  himself  and  to  his  creatures  tlie 
management  of  the  nabob'*  rerenues,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  a  second 
time  rrcall  Mr.  BriMow,  the  company's  resideui, 
from  the  court  of  Oude;  having  onee  befon>  re- 
called him,  as  the  said  directors  exprci*  tliemiclves, 
•'  without  the  shadow  of  a  cluirgc  being  exhibited 
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"  itgainit  him  ;"  and  having,  on  the  occasion  and 
timtt  nuw  stated,  produced  no  ipecjfick  charge 
aK>iiniit  the  said  revident ; — and  he  the  said  Hast- 
iii)pi  ilid  appoint  Nathaniel  Middleton,  Esquire,  to 
Hurct-dl  lum,  it  being  his  declared  principle,  that 
he  nitiNt  have  a  person  of  hU  own  confidence  in 
that  litiiution, 

XVI. 

Thnt  tho  said  Warren  Hastings,  after  he  had 
rofiiMil  all  ruiief  to  the  distresses  of  the  nabob  in 
ihn  iiiuniicr  aroreiaid,  and  had  described  those, 
whi)  udviNcd  the  representation  of  the  grievances  of 
Oiiili*,  UN  inretuliariei,  li'id  himself,  in  a  minute  of 
lint  'JUt  of  Muy  17SI,  describe  that  province  "  as 
■*  (Itlltiii  into  a  sute  of  great  disorder  and  confu- 
"  sioii,  and  its  resources  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
"  |[n-()  diminished  ;"  and  did  state,  tliat  his  pre- 
sfui-n  in  the  said  province  was  requested  by  the 
iialiol);  and  that  unleu  some  effectual  measures 
were  tuiien  for  his  relief,  he  [the  nabob]  must  be 
iimlcr  thii  necessitv  of  leaving  his  country,  and 
riiMiiiig  down  to  Calcutta,  to  represent  the  situation 
ijf  liii  government.  And  Mr.  Wheler  did  declare, 
that  tlie  governour-general's  representation  of  the 
■tute  of  that  province  "  was  but  too  well  founded ; 
"  and  was  convinced,  that  it  would  require  his  ut- 
"  most  abilities  and  powers,  applied  and  exercised 
"  on  the  spot,  to  restore  it  to  ite  former  good  order 
"  and  affluence." 

XVII. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  consequence 
iif  tlin  (iiinule  aforesaid,  did  grant  to  himself,  and 
illd  piiii'iirfl  the  consent  of  his  only  colleague, 
ICdwnril  WImW,  l-juguire,  to  a  commission  or  de- 
tnuitlloi),  Willi  pitwum  "  to  assist  the  nabob  vizier 
"  III  fiiiiiiliig  NUeli  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
"  Itii  lliii  |Kim-n  and  |r<>o<i  order  of  his  government, 
"  till'  liiiiirovninfnlofhis  revenue,  and  the  adjust- 
*■  tiit<iH  iifllitt  iiiutiial  concerns  subsisting  between 
"  hint  mill  lIlP  company." — And  in  the  said  com- 
inhxliiii  III  di'lKifHlion  ho, the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
illil  1 1111*11  In  Ihi  liiinrlnd  certain  powers  and  pro- 
I  l«li<iii  III  H  liDW  ami  dangerous  nature ;  (that  is  to 
Niit  I  H'l'lllHU  ihv  iiitaltiDM  biifore  mentioned,  he  did 
Miiiti'V  In  ImiKcIf  "  siii-h  authority  lo  enforce  the 
"  miHii',    iM    thf  f/oiiiyinmr-general  and  council 

■  Hiiuhl  in   I'imW  PA'vri'itn  on  occanong.inwhich 
■■  thiu  ii'iiW  hp  wnrrantui  to  exercise  the  same  ; 

■  (11111(11  IliMil  mill  I'lilH'luilit  such  several  engage- 
'  Kii-nln  III   lii'rtlli's  with  the  nabob  vizier,  the 

tiiiii'Mitiii'iil  ^i1  hiH'iir,  iind  with  any  chiefs  or 
lomi'imil  llliiiliislnii,  ii«  Afl  should  judge  expe- 
IllM.I  .Kid  ni.i.t..«iHY,"     "rnwarils  the  conclusion 

III  III!'  ml  III   (ii«l I'lil   ilforniBid  are  the  words 

|i,||i<mI »U    "  II    Is  hi'rchy  declared,  that  all 

.1,1  li  m  la, )  nil  siit'li  tintfHBrmenU  or  treaties 

'  .ilmi-ilil,  nil-ill  III'  hunting  »n  the  govemour- 
„irin<il  mill  i  iniin  ll  In  lliit  snme  manner,  awdoj 
I  fh  '  hinllu .  i*»  0  Hii'U  h*t'l  krr»  done  and pas$- 
I  ,t  l-u  tki  ./ii  I  j/(i  *  if'nl  imMritintf  concurrence 
„u'huhifl  timiUnh  i\t'  IfiK  jifwmiour-general 
•nutiinmil,  Ut  inHHi'd  uMifmbUd."    And  the 


said  powers  were,  by  the  said  Wairen 
given  by  himself  and  the  said  Wheler, 
seal  of  the  company,  on  the  3d  July  I'l 

XVIII. 

That  the  said  commission,  del^ati 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  the  whole  fi 
the  council,  is  destructive  to  the  c 
thereof;  and  is  contrary  to  the  compan 
ing  orders ;  and  is  illegal. 

XIX. 

That  in  virtue  of  those  powers,  and  I 
del^ation  aforesaid,  the  said  Warren 
after  he  had  finished  his  business  at  Be 
procure  a  meeting  with  the  nabob  of  ( 
place  called  Chunar,  upon  the  confin 
country  of  Benares,  and  did  tliere  em 
treaty,  or  pretended  treaty,  with  the  sai 
one  part  of  which  the  said  Warren  Ha 
pretend  was  drawn  up  from  a  series  of  r« 
presented  to  him  by  the  nabob,  but  wb 
sitions,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or  of  any  oti 
rial  document  relative  thereto,  he  did  m 
time  transmit  to  the  presidency ;  the  sai( 
Hastings  informing  Mr.  Wheler,  tliat  the 
Middleton,  had  taken  the  authentiek  pa| 
tive  to  this  transaction  with  him  to  Luckn 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  said  Wanen 
did  ever  reclaim  the  said  papers,  in  order 
them  at  the  presidency,  to  be  transmiut 
court  of  directors,  as  it  waa  his  duty^  to  d 

XX. 

That  the  purport  of  certain  articles  of 
treaty,  on  trie  part  of  the  company,  wa; 
consideration  of  the  nabob's  inability  (wl 
bility  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  asserts 
been  "  repeatedly  and  urgently  represer 
support  the  expences  of  the  temporarv  brig 
of  tliree  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  also  of 
tish  officers,  with  their  battalions,  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  then  paid  by  him,  tfa 
corps  aforesaid,  and  the  other  gentlemen, 
exception  of  the  resident's  office,  then  oh 
bob's  list,  and  a  regiment  of  sepoys  for  ' 
dent's  guard,)  should,  after  a  term  of  tn 
half  months,  be  no  longer  at  his  [the  ; 
charge. — "  The  true  meaning  of  this  bei 
"  no  more  troops  than  one  brigade,  and 
"  and  allowances  of  a  regiment  of  aept 
aforesaid  to  the  resident,)  amounting  in  it 
to  £.342,000  a  year,  should  be  paid  by 
bob.  And  that  no  o/^cers,  droops,  or  o/Aff-i 
be  put  upon  the  ruibob's  establishment,  e 
of  those  in  the  said  treaty  stipulated. 

XX!. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  defi 
justify  the  said  articles,  in  which  the  troop 
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Bn  to  be  rcnioved  from  the  nubob's  cstab- 
at,  by  (loclaritiL^  ns  fulluws :  "  ilint  l)m 
ol  diBbuTsmu'tiU  to  iJioui  troup!i  liad  TiilltMi 
I mtrown /uHtbftaiiint  ii>r support  »  body 
ooiM,  establi&hcil  eolelif  for  Uic  dcfpncc  of 
ubob'a  poBSeuions.  at  our  own  expenee.  It 
le,  we  cliar^  the  nabob  nidi  iJiis  eiE{>enc« ; 
tbe  Urge  balance  already  due  rrom  liim 
>s  too  jiuily  tire  little  proitperi  there  wns  of 

n'ng  ourtelve*  from  u  burlken,  wtikli 
J  adding  to  our  dMrtu^M,  and  must 
become  inavppuTtabie,  although  it  were 
ted.  that  the  nubob's  debt,  then  suilpred  to 
muliLle,  might  at  some  ^future  period  be 
tUtltd ;  and  that  tliis  m<.>asurc  would  sub- 
ially  cfTect  an  instant  relief  to  the  pecuniary 
Msesof  the  company,  " 

P  XXII. 

,  Natlianiel  Middtcton,  the  resident,  did 
Klarc,  tliat  bt^  would  ctl  all  tiinw  testify, 
vpoti  the  plan  of  the  foicgving  years  tlie 
pta  from  tlie  nabob  \reiv  only  a  deception, 
not  an  advantage,  but  an  injury,  to  the 
JiUtty  ;"  and  "  that  a  reoiissioH  to  tlic  nabob 
lis  msufferahle  burthen  was  a  profit  to  t.lit 
pany."  And  the  said  Haj^tlngn  did  aKxert, 
e  force  of  the  company  wan  not  Immtk^I  by 
iwing  tlic  tcm{M>iisry  troops;  altliough  (when 
Bd  the  purpose  of  the  said  Haitings,  in 
%  jtisi  relief  Ici  the  distresses  of  the  said 
of  Oude)  hi>  had  n»t  scrupled  to  assert  ttie 
notrafy  of  the  poeitiona  hy  him  tnaintained 
ificalion  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  having  m 
inte  aibresaid.of  the  Ifilh  of  December  1770, 
(I,  "  ihftt  thew  trtiop*  "  [the  troops  main- 
liy  the  nabob  of  Dude]  "  had  no  srparate 
i$tinct  rxir/encT .  and  may  be  proptrly  said 
iniisi  of  our  whnle  miliUry  r«(Bbli«hmetit, 
tlie  exception  only  of  our  £uro|>caa  in- 
■J :  and  that  they  could  not  be  withdrawn. 
out  impimng  on  the  compam/  t he  additional 
krtt  of  their  expence,  or  diBbauding  nine 
llioas  of  disciplined  sepoys,  aiid  three  rciri- 
j^of  horse." 

I  XXI II. 

.  be,  the  raid  Warren  Hastings,  in  justifica- 
hts  agreement  to  withdraw  the  troop*  afort- 
mi  the  territories  and  pay  of  the  imliob  of 
ifid  farther  declare,  "  that  he  hud  been  too 

II  icctistonicd  (n  the  Utle^  of  hostile  prepara- 
■nd  impending  invasion*,  agaiiitt  all  the 

ince  of  [Mtlitical  probability,  to  r^siard  them 
\j  other  than  phantoms,  raised  for  rlic  pur- 
ofperpeliiatini; or  multiplying  commanun;" 

did  trust  "  all  ideiis  of  dnnger  from  the 
tbouriug  powers  wore  nUozether  visiotiarv ; 
that,  even  if  they  had  been  heUer  founded, 
node  of  anlicipatine  puuihle  evils  would 
on  mischicrous  than  any  thini;  they  liud 

[U)*ppr*hend,"Bnd  that  the  internal  state 
3b  s  donunionidid  not  re<]iiire  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  uid  troop* ;  and  that  tlie  nabob, 
"  whote  caneem  it  wut,  and  nut  tiuri,"  did  affirm 
the  *-iime,  notwiiUvtucuiini:^  he  the  xaid  Hastings 
had  before,  in  atiawci  to  the  humble  supplications 
of  the  nabob,  asserted,  that  "  it  was  ovr  part,  and 
"  not  his,  lo  jud|;,'e  and  determine  in  what  manner 
"  and  at  what  time,  they  ahould  be  reduced  or 
"  withdrawn," 

XXIV. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hasting,  in  support  of  his 
measure  of  wiUtdrawiiig  tlie  said  brigade,  and  other 
tronpM,  did  also  repre»t*iit,  thai"  the  remote  statious 
"  of  (hose  troops,  placing  the  comnmndingoflicet* 
"  beyond  the  notice  and  controul  of  the  board, 
"  uHurdcd  loo  much  opportunity  and  temptation 
"  for  unwarrantable  L-mulunients,  and  excited  th« 
"  conlarjion  of  pecuiation  ami  rapacitj/  Ihrtiugh- 
"  out  the  whale  amti/ ,-  andii»  an  instance  tliere- 
"  of,  that  a  court  martial,  coingioited  of  ollJcers  of 
"  rank  and  respectable  diararlers,  unanimously 
"  and  honourably,  '  most  honourably,'  ari|niiicd 
"  an  oHicer  upon  an  acknowledt^  fact,  which  in 
"  times  of  stricter  disciplbic  would  have  been 
"  deemed  a  crime  deserving  the  seveivsi  punisb- 
"  nwnl." 

XXV. 

Tlmi  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having  in  the 
letter  aforesaid  eontrudicted  all  the  grounds  iuid 
reasons  by  him  assignfd  for  kt«ping  up  the  albre- 
said  establishment,  and  having  di^elHrod  his  own 
convietion,  tlial  ihc  whole  wns  a  fallacy  and  impo- 
sition, and  a  detriment  to  the  compiiny  instf-aa  of 
a  benefit,  circumstances  (if  ihey  are  true)  which  he 
niiffht  and  oughl  to  hare  well  known,  was  gtiillv 
of  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  in  carryinji^on 
the  imposture  and  delusion  aforesaid,  and  in  conti- 
nuing an  inaupiiortahle  burthen  and  (rrifvanre  upon 
the  nabob  for  several  ^ynrs,  without  attending  to 
his  Tvpeatvd  supplications  to  be  relieved  therefrom, 
to  the  ulter  ruin  of  his  country,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  (he  British  troops,  by  dif- 
fusing amon^  them  a  general  spirit  of  peculation; 
and  the  said  blastings  bath  committed  a  grievous 
offence  in  upholding  the  name  pprniciouH  system, 
until  by  his  own  coDfession  and  declaration  in  hit 
minute  of  the  ?  I  st  of  May  178 1 ,  "  the  c*  ils  bad 
"  yrirwn  to  so  great  an  huighl,  lliat  exertions  will 
"  tie  tequireil  more  powerful  than  can  be  made 
"  tiirough  tlie  dfrlcijaied  aiiihorily  of  the  serranu 
"  of  the  company  now  in  the  province;  and  that 
'*  he  was  far  from  Biinguine  in  his  expertaltons, 
"  that  even  Ms  otim  endtavours  would  lie  atltndrd 
"  with  much  snccci*." 

XXVI. 

That  at  tbe  time  of  making  tlie  said  treaty,  and 
at  the  time  when,  under  colour  of  tlie  dtstre«ses  of 
the  nabob  ofOude.  and  the  failure  of  all  other  meant 
for  his  relief,  he  the  said  Hastings  broke  the  com- 
pany's faith  with  the  puTcnts  of  tlic  nabob,  and 
first  cncourager], and  aftervrardscomfKrllcd,  him  to 


■*^ 
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n^twii  ih-m  ji' ::t«ir  ~amMU~«9taKSviDODFT.  jewels. 
t.M  iMuK'Xiti  ^>«>w$.  jiiii  while  die  sud  nsbob 
-^tiiiuruvi:  ivsti-i^  [1  Ivot  M  tbe  coapuiT.  be  the 
^ivt  ^V  L.tfi  '-4,i»tlllt>^ini.  "  ritkomt  kemtatvm," 
«i\>A-i  'I  UM  Tix-wn!  iTOm  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
iiiu  tts.  u>i).»it:<^  .tiK>  jfttao«>rR>uslYkaowntobe 
'tv«  jui«  itiuvr  ii»  :urfuenv'e.  but  uinlef  ku  ibso- 
uif  ..'it.iiutnu.  i  *>rt^',  »^r  uulawlul  jtft  <w  present, 
.'.  -.K  iiKKiicAt -Jivui>jmJ  pt^umiU  sterling,  uid  up- 
<t^.i.v  lUi  j'KO  -t'  tJM  $tuU  [KvteDtletl  liriA  could 
x  >ii|'fK*»-\J  '-v  Jw  »oluiiWrx,  it  w«»  contrmrr  to 
•K'  vXi-tK*  t>iw»i«ioii  VI'  th**weul«io«  «et  of  the 
■  iin  stui  ^l"  Hi»  Maicrty'*  nriifo.  pronibiting  the 
.►■^v.^N.  -H  .«li  (KWKiics  opou  «!»«  pietence  whatso- 
,.«..  uivi  %,-\HU'*r»i  tw  hi»  own  Kiue  of  the  true 
iiu-.li  "hi  nK-it"iu<  yf  tlwf  latd  act,  ileclared  upon 
«  >,iii.iMi  bta  iitH  si>  itn-»^  a  case :  that  is,  where 
•K  >*;on,v  JoiK'.  AMi  ibx-  ^>rwe«t  oflered  In  return 

•o.  \  ImJ  i«llvM  f^lu^v  SrS.>iif  thf  promulgation  of 
iK-   itx'w  UtwtL  III  tiKtia :  <.«  that  occasion  be  de- 

.;uj*.\i.  ■■  ilwt  itw  «f.\vlu»«>»  by  an  act  of  parlia- 

■■  iiiviti   ^nihtttthii  <if'  10  a^UmfMt  or   evasion, 

■•  «lw«v«\.t'  ttM  ^tuittMttv  r\teud«l." 

\XV1I. 

ni,ii  ihi'  -^.iid  \\.UTvn  Ila»tii<g9,  confiding  in  an 
U.1.1..1,  tUwU  Ik-  Huj'^HWtHl  himself  to  have  formed 
■■.  i.t.  KHai  litilM  hou*'.  did  endeavonr  to  prevail 
.■,1  '.;k-  -%'itu  vfi  Jitwtvu'a  to  violate  the  said  act, 
I  ,.i  u'  «i»h>i  'law  10  utt(wv>i>rittte  the  money  so  ille- 
,.t.J>  u\^  (^u\l  bv  htui  W  his  own  profit,  as  a  re- 

wvin. 

,  .s^.M  *"*'■>'  ''"'  **"'  ^^'*"^"  Hastings  has 

,"\  t;A  vwvv   *kvl.n\>il   to   the   court  of  di- 

■'.  ''  ^^X,  »v\ivn»>   ttMl  when/wrhine  threw  a 

.-    .  w*  .«♦  4w  ti«v  ^mi-aniiifr  the  sum  of 

>  ^..  \  *i^«w  un-uu'tn'^h  i'/  a  mttfiHUuJe,  which 

,\  I.   ..V  k  o«sv..W.  *v  *•**«*  ft"  ajiprixe  his 

.^i,..-,  V   «  ■    l»U'M'\  »viift«in[t.  that,  but 

.,  ^.  W  ,.^v*Kst.  hs'  »*»•»•  wowW  have  d-s- 
.,  ,.;     ,,   vs<  **,«        Vwvl    llio   wild   unlawful 

v.^.i  ^vsvAvst  M  th.'  Hi>w  wl"-".  'or  rea- 
'  ■  >..,^.:x  ,v«w*l»s-*v''x  to  all  hi-  former  re- 
'      »  .   .V.;;.  ^'-^-^v  »«:  Uh»  'yJ'w  ••'  «'!'>°''^  *''^ 

.V  *>«*«  ^ivw  *>^>'  >w*H'*''*  .lomiiiionB,  and 
"'  '""  ,.  :^^vs«^'.»*K^>'*«wl.  it  iimsl  be  pre- 
,.     V   ,lvt  ^.^  .»C«v  to  pw  tho  relief 

,  ■, ,  1  h.A'.v  V  s*UH«*l»'l¥  wfiisml)  "Poii 
\'    .;«.,*vs^.<t.»MH'^.H«'y:<'^''"- 

'  .„  ...K-.-»i>s«»  .^  iIk*  "W"  "f  ,r"^y 

'  I 


..  >  lt.>t 


\       \vv) ■ 


..l.i«Hvi!^'^**>W«wnHa.t- 

Vtv.v%Ms^»'»vHMHWM«fere^ 


said,  he  did  violate  every  one  of  tli 
the  said  treaty  contained ;  and  pai 
continue  in  the  country,  and  in  th 
nabob  of  Oude,  those  troops,  whi( 
cently  stipulated  to  withdraw  from  I 
to  take  from  hts  establishment ;  foi 
of  December  following,  he  did  or 
rary  brigade,  malting  10  batulioi 
each,  to  be  again  put  on  the  vizier's 
he  had  recently  informed  the  cou 
througli  Edward  Wheler,  Esquire, 
fit  to  be  derived  from  the  nabob 
brigade  was  a  fallacy  and  a  dece^ 
the  same  was  a  charge  upon  the 
not  an  alleviatioa  of  its  distresses 
insupportable  burthen  to  the  nabob 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  twic 
himself,  both  in  declaration  and  in 

XXX. 

Tliat  this  measure,  in  direct  violai 
of  not  tliree  months  duration,  was  -. 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assistant  1 
son, "  nothing  less  than  blows  couk 
tlie  said  resident  further  adding,  "  1 
"  was  not  even  able  to  pay  off  the  a: 
"  to  it  [the  new  brigade] ;  and  it 
"  being  all  in  arrears,  and  no  po&sib 
"  payment,  so  lar^  a  bodv  asseml 
"  at  Lucknow]  without  any  means 
"  controul them, nothing butdisorde 
"  As  one  proof,  that  the  nabob  is  at 
"  funds  as  we  are,  I  may  inform 
"  cavalry  rose  this  day  upon  him, 
"  armed  to  the  palace,  to  demand 
"  months  arrears,  and  were  with  s 
"  persuaded  to  retire,  which  was  \ 
"  effected  by  a  body  of  troops  gettii 
"  to  go  against  them,  than  any  oil 
"  tion."  But  the  letter  of  Warr 
Esquire,  of  the  24th  of  December,  giv 
orders  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
the  letter,  from  whence  the  foregoin 
taken,  is  an  answer,  doth  not  appear, 
than  as  the  same  is  recited  in  the  sai 

XXXI. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  disordi 
ciencies  in  the  revenue  aforesaid  had  t 
encreased,and  that  three  very  lai^ 
accumulated,  the  said  Warren  Hastii 
the  treasury  accounts  at  Calcutta  to 
and  scrutinized,  and  on  account  of  a- 
composed  of  various  articles,  pretei 
accumulated  during  seven  years  pr 
year  1799,  (the  articles  composing  v 
had  been  just,  ought  to  have  been  c 
times  they  severally  became  due,)  w 
resident,  and  payment  thereof  dcnii 
amount  of  £.260',000  sterling  ;  whic 
demand,  in  so  distressed  a  situatio 
little  embarrass  the  nabob.     Butwhi 
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extminins  Joto  the  said  nncxpedeil 
lOlher,  and  titUi  bulancc,  miitle  iigi  of 
or^oCIcn  articUe.  w»g  (lemuiidt^d  to  tlie 
of  £.140.000  sterling  more.  Whirh  snid 
demands  did  bo  tcirify  and  conTound  llic 
nd  hii  ntininters,  tlial  they  dcclureil,  timt 
Wnl  "  mighi  Bl  once  laice  liie  i-ountry, 
Usticc  wii«  out  4f  the  question." 


t 


XXXII. 


■he  (aid  Hutingt,  in  order  t«  add  to  the 

0,  perplexilVi  and  dtMreas  of  the  nabob's 
lid  wild  to  Ills  cotin  (in  which  he  had  al- 

resident  and  an  assistant  icsidcnt)  two 
rentii.  Major  Palmvr  und  Mujor  Davy, 
inttnict  Major  Palmer  lo  make  a  variety 
lUinu,  one  of  »  loan  to  tb«  company  of 
W  steriing,  nltliotigli  he  well  knew  ilie 
as  hiniicif  heavily  in  nncar  to  the  com- 
]d  Kiu  ulterly  unable  lo  dischar^  tlic 
well  us  in  arrear  lo  his  ourn  troops,  itnil 
individuah,  und  that  he  borrowed  (w'hi.'n 
at  all  borrowj  at  on  interest  of  near  ihirly 
.  To  tJiis  demand  was  added  a  new  bribe, 
ful  present  lo  hiniself,  to  lh«  amount  of 
10  tinting,  which  he  did  not  refuse  at 

1,  and  of  evil  example,  hut.  as  iniltA'tKaU 
labob's  present  situation ;  and  did,  n«  if 
laaa  bis  own  [ironerty,  pretume  to  diit- 
it,  and  to  d«sire  the  transfer  of  it,  as  of 
bounty,  to  the  company  his  muMtrs.  To 
hhJ  dcotand  he  the  said  Husiinpt  udded 
demand  of  £.120,000  sterling,  for  four 
ol  regimfintt  on  the  nabob's  tiit,  after  he 
mnlj  engaged  to  take  ofT  the  ten,  with 
t  bid  been  burthcnrd  ;  tlie  whole  of  ihc 
llinut^h  \\i»  privaiu  n^cnt  aforesaid  makin^^ 

:£.t)iO,[>yU«crling. 

XXXIII. 

demands,  claims,  &c.  made  bjr  the 
en  HostiDRis  upon    the  |;ovcmincDt  of 
■  tliu  year.  amounleiJ  lo  the  enormous  sum 
'  "  iteriini;,  and  being  joinM  to  the 

and    tome    internal   failur<-8, 
E.2d6,000  sterlioK  more,  the  whole 
;lo  £.3,785.000  sterling  ;  which  was 
iblymofe  than  double  the  net  produce  of 
^srCTcoue,  the  same  only  amounting  to 
'  doruobI  fcvcauc,  never  completely 

XXXIV. 

»rds  providing  for  these  extravagant 

ioetbe  said  Warren  Hastings  did  direct 

:  another  breach  of  (he  publick  faith, 

'  'W  treaty  of  Chunar.     For  wliercits  by 

article  of  the  treaty  aforesaid  it  was 

nabob's  discretion,  wliellier  or  not  ho 

nme  tJic  landed  eilaies,  call«d  jn^hirrs, 

dOBiiaiuna ;   and   noLwitliMandtng  the 

.ia  defence  of  tlie  said  article,  did 


declare,  that  the  nalwb  should  he  left  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  iJiicliorily  and  pk-asiire  resptcllnij 
them,  yet  he  the  said  HH:^liii^  di'i  aiiihorize  a  vio- 
lent cotnpulMon  to  he  uxcd  townrcis  (he  said  nabob 
for  acconiplisliing  an  uni'vctsal  confiscation  of  that 
spet'ies  of  landed  property:  and  in  so  doin^  he 
did  al«o  compel  the  nabob  to  break  his  faith  with 
all  xht  landholders  of  that  de^ciiption,  not  only  in 
violiilin^  the  assurance  of  his  ova  otiginal  RTaiiis, 
but  his  assurance  recently  aicen.  when,  being 
pressed  by  the  company,  lie  [the  nabob]  had  made 
a  t«mpoi3ry  seizure  of  the  profits  of  the  lands 
aforesaid,  in  the  manner  of  acnrnpnlsory  loan,  for 
the  re-[)ayment  of  which  lie  ^ave  his  bonds  find 
obligations :  and  although  he.  had  at  the  name 
cime  solemnly  plcdjivd  his  faith,  that  be  never 
would  agiiin  resort  to  the  like  oppressive  measure, 
yet  he  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  cHuse  him  to 
be  compelled  to  contiscBte  tlie  cfitntes  of  at  least 
sixty-vevca  of  the  principal  pcisons  of  his  coun- 
try, comprchcndin);  therein  lira  own  nearest  rela> 
tJiinx,  and  the  ancient  friends  and  dependants  of 
his  fnintlv :  the  annual  value  of  the  said  estates 
thus  cuutiscaled  amoutiting  to  £.435,UUU  stcrlinc:. 
or  thereabouts,  upon  an  old  valuation,  but  slated 
by  the  resident  IMiddleton  as  being  foutid  to  yield 
cotisiderably  more. 

XXXV. 

That  the  violent  and  unjust  measure  aforesaid, 
siibvei^ive  of  property,  uiie.cly  dcstruclive  of  aevi:- 
tal  ancient  and  considerable  families,  and  mnst 
dishonourable  to  the  Itritish  government,  did  prn- 
ducc  an  univerj.al  discontent,  and  the  greatest 
confusion  throughout  the  whole  country;  ibe  said 
contisi^aied  lands  being  on  this  occnsion  put  to 
rack.rcnis,  and  ihe  people  grievously  oppressed. 
And  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  rcflrets,  at  least  (or 
-A  considtTiiblc  lime,  the  said  confiscated  estates 
were  mortgagcil  (it  appearing  otherwise  imprac- 
ticable to  make  an  anproach  townrda  satisfying 
the  exorbitant  dcmnnds  of  the  s«id  Iltkstings)  for 
a  great  sum  to  certain  usurious  bankers  or  money- 
dealers  at  Benares. 

XXXVl. 

Tliat  besides  tlic^o  enormous  demands,  whicl: 
wen-  in  part  made  fur  the  siippoil  of  scvernl  corps 
of  troops  under  British  officers,  which  by  tlie  treaty 
of  Chunar  ought  to  have  been  rcmorcd,  very  large 
extra  charges,  not  belonging  (o  the  military  list 
of  the  said  nabob,  and  several  civil  eliarges  and 
pensions  were  continued,  and  otlicre  newly  put 
on,  since  the  ueaiy  of  Chunar.  n&raely,  an  allow, 
ance  to  Sir  Kyte  Cooie,  of  15,254  rupees  per 
month,  ( being  upwardsof£.18,f)(i4  sterling  a  year,) 
and  an  alluwaiKC  lo  Trevor  Wheltr,  Usqiiire,  of 
.1,000  rupees  per  (Donth  (or  £.6,000  sterling,  and 
upwards,  a  year,)  and  the  wholt-  of  the  settled 
charges,  not  of  a  military  nature,  lo  British  sub- 
jects, amounting  to  little  lc»»  than  i'.UO.OOO 
yearly:  and  if  other  allowances,  not  included  in 
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tlie  estinale,  were  sdded,  they  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed tbmt  mm,  besides  nmcn  more,  which  may 
jtutly  be  suspected  to  have  been  paid,  no  part 
whereof  had  at  that  time  been  brought  forwara  to 
any  pablick  account. 

XXXVII. 

That  the  commander  of  one  of  these  corps,  of 
whote  burthen  the  said  nabob  did  complain,  was 
Lieut.-Colonel  Alexander  Hanaavi  who  did  farm 
the  revenues  of  certain  districts  called  Baraitch  and 
Gorachpore,  which  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  ninth 
article  of  hit  instructions  to  Mr.  Bristow,  did  es- 
timate at  23  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £.230,000  per  an- 
num ;  but  untter  his  the  said  Hannav's  manage- 
ment the  collections  did  very  greatly  decline ; 
complaints  were  made,  that  the  countries  aforesaid 
were  harassed  and  oppressed,  and  the  same  did 
All  into  confusion — and,  at  last,  the  inhabitants 
broke  out  into  a  general  rebellioo. 

XXXVIII. 

That  the  far  greater  part  of  the  said  heavy  list 
was  authorized  or  ordered  by  him  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  own 
corrupt  influence.  For  it  doth  appear,  that  at 
the  time  when  lie  did  pretend,  in  conformity  to 
the  treaty  of  Cliunar  aforesaid,  to  remove  the  com- 
pany's servants,  "  civil  and  military,  from  the 
*'  court  and  service  of  the  vizier,"  he  did  assert, 
that  he  thereby  did  "  diminish  his  own  infiuence, 
"  as  well  as  that  of  his  colleagues,  by  narrowing 
"  the  line  of  patronage ;"  which  proves,  that  the 
offices,  pensions,  and  other  emoluments  aforesaid, 
in  Oude,  were  of  his  patronage,  as  his  patronage 
could  not  be  diminished  by  taking  away  the  said 
offices,  &c.  unless  the  same  had  been  substantially 
of  his  gift;  and  he  did,  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended reformation  aforesaid,  express  both  his  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  said  excessive  and 
abusive  establishments,  and  his  sense  of  his  duty 
in  taking  them  away ;  for  in  agreeing  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  treaty  of  Chunar  for  abolishing  tlie 
said  establishments,  he  did  declare  himself  "ac- 
"  tuated  solely  by  motives  otjuitice  to  the  nabob, 
"  and  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  our  national  cka- 
"  racter ;"  and,  according  to  his  own  represent- 
ation, the  said  servants  of  the  compatiy,  civil  and 
military,  "  by  their  numbers,  their  influence,  and 
"  the  enormovs  amount  of  their  salaries,  pensions, 
"  and  emoluments,  were  an  intolerable  burthen  on 
"  the  revenues  and  authority  of  the  vizier ;  and 
"  exposed  us  to  the  envy  and  resentment  of  the 
"  whole  country,  by  excluding  the  native  servants 
"  and  adherents  of  the  vizier  from  the  rewards  of 
"  their  services  and  attachment." 

XXXIX. 

That  the  revenue  of  the  country  being  antici- 
pated, mortgaged,  and  dilapidated  by  the  counsel, 
concurrence,  connivance,  and  influence,  and  often 


by  the  direct  order  of  the  said  Warr 
the  whole  civil  government,  magistn 
ministration  of  justice,  gradually  d 
at  length  totally  ceased  mrough  the 
vast  provinces  which  compose  the 
Oude ;  and  no  power  was  visible  tht 
of  the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  atten<i 
of  troops  to  enforce  the  collections:  ii 
robbenes,  assassinations,  and  acta  of  c 
tion  of  outrage  and  violence,  were  per 
impunity ;  and  even  in  the  capital  c 
now,  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  pow< 
no  court  of  justice  whatever  to  take  c 
such  offences. 

XL. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
interfere  in  the  government  of  Oude, 
by  his  duty  to  interfere  for  the  good 
government^  and  not  merely  for  the  pi 
torting  money  therefrom,  and  enricn 
dependants,  which  latter  purpose  alo 
feet  in  the  manner  before  mentioned, 
of  the  former.  For  the  said  Hastings, 
cured  the  extraordinary  powers  give 
himself  by  bis  delegation  of  the  3d  ol 
did  declare  the  same  to  be  for  the  pui 
many  others,  "of  assisting  the  nat 
"  forming  such  regulations  as  may 
"  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  iiis 
"  and  the  improvement  of  his  revenu 
consequence  of  the  said  powers  the 
Hastings  did,  tn  the  treaty  of  Chun; 
article  from  the  nabob,  by  which  th 
did  promise  to  attend  to  his  advice  ii 
ation  of  his  civil  administration;  anc 
certain  instructions  to  the  resident  A 
which  he  did  require  him  to  yield  the  i 
obedience ;  and  did  in  one  article  t 
him  to  ui^  the  nabob  to  endeavoi 
if  it  could  not  be  done  at  once,  toes! 
of  adawlet,  [justice,]  and  that  the  da 
criminal  magistrates,]  moulabies,  [con 
sistant  lawyers,]  and  other  officers,  s 
lected  by  the  ministers,  with  his  tl 
concurrence :  and  afterwards,  in  his 
to  the  resident  Bristow,  desiring  hi] 
the  same  object,  he  declared  his  op 
"  the  want  of  such  courts,  and  the  e: 
"  tiousness  occasioned  thereby,  is  onf 
"  disreputable  defects  in  his  Highnes: 
"  government.  And  that  while  ihej 
"  iat,  every  man  knows  the  hazan 
"  incurs  in  lending  his  money." 
give  him  the  said  resident  no  positivi 
concerning  the  same,  supposing  tl 
ment  of  such  courts  a  matter  of  dif 
did  therefore  leave  him  a  latitude  in 
ings  therein. 

XLI. 

That  the  said  resident  Bristow  did, 
conformity  to  the  said  instructions,  i 


AGAINST  WARREN  HASTINGS. 


ntitods.  rndcnvoiir  to  prevail  on  tlie 
iniaur  gmdualty  lo  introduce  court*  of  jus- 
r  the  cogaizoncc  of  crimes,  by  bctnoniiij^  to 
A*  criminiil  court  under  a  nulive  joclge, 
ge  according  to  ll>o  Mstlmmcitun  law  in  tlie 

Lucknow.  Bill  Hy<!cr  Bes  Kh«n,  a.  ml- 
of  tlic  said  Warren  Hastings's  nomination, 
lelj  dependent  upon  liim,  did  elude  and 

t.  and  in  the  end  totitlty  dcfpal,  ibe  csisb- 
of  lli«  same. 


i 


XUl. 


Ui«  abstriictkm  sfoRMid.  and  the  evil 
lences  tliereo^i  were  duljr  repreM^ntt-d  to  the 
LSlingH  :  and  thov^h  the  said  Hnstings  had 
t  the  fourth  arlicl«  o(  a  criminui  charg« 
tte  resident  Middlelon,  "  that  he  did  not 
pit  liie  governour-genernl.or  to  the  lioanl, 
Vw^reu  wliich  hi*  had  made  rrniii  limr  to 
in  Ilia  ancleavoun  to  comply  with  his  in- 
,ions ;  and  llial,  if  he  met  with  any  impcdi- 
i  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  hud  omitted 
Kte  those  iin|]C(timi>nIs,  nnrl  to  apply  for 
orders  upon  (hem;" — yet  he  the  said 
E>  dtd  g^ve  no  maoDcr  of  support  to  the 
k  Brinowt^inst  the  said  HydrrBcg  Kliun, 
I  not  even  antwer  eereral  of  his  letters,  the 
rinow's  kfters.  slating  the  sairl  impediments, 
k*ny  notice  of  his  icmonEtmnciis ;  but  did 
^  revoke  liis  own  instructions,  declaring, 
%  iht  said  resident,  Uiould  not  presume  to 
WUHtsama;  nrd  ytt  did  not  tiirnish  him 
ityotbcn,  upon  which  he  might  act,  bill  did 
I  llie  said  Hyder  Beg  Khan  in  tlie  obstriic- 
^him  ^ven  to  the  performance  of  (he  first 
ndkmenlal  dutvof  all  government;  namely, 
Buiistrstion  of  justice,  and   the  protection 

M  and  property  of  the  subject  agtim»t 

■  violence , 

XLill. 

be  said  Hastings  did  afterwards  pmceed 
lb  of  criminating  the  resident  Bristow 
'for  liis endeavour*  to  esiitblisli  the  said 
ry  court,  as  an  iavuion  of  the  rlj^hls  of 
wb**  gDvemnwnt ;  when,  if  ihf.  nnbob  in 
I  proper  perton  and  character,  and  not  tlic 
d  Hyder  Be^,  (who  was  a.crealiite  of  the 
■Mings.)  had  opposed  tlie  re-estnbticbmenl 
lee  in  the  said  eonntry,  it  was  ths  duty  of 
I  Hastings  to  have  pressed  tlic  same  u^ioii 
rtion  of  )us  influence.  And  the 
inn,  in  his  pretended  attention 
asiliorily,  when  exercised  by  his 
s'a  minister  to  prevent  the  estab- 
of  justice  for  the  protection  of 
,  ertv,  at  the  same  time  that  he  did 
E,  in  tnc  ease  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
I,  and  the  procecdint^  a^nst  the  motlier 
ndiaothcf  of  the  nabob,  tntally  to  luper* 
laolliority,  and  to  force  his  inclinntions  in 
lud  ovcrtamed  all  the  laws  of  property, 


and  oHered  vlolciicp  to  sll  the  sentimenu  of  natu- 
ral affection  and  duty  ;  and  accusing  at  the  same 
time  \m  instruments  for  not  goin^  to  the  utmost 
Ien};ths  in  the  execution  of  his  said  ordetB,  is  guil^ 
ufan  hi^li  crime  and  mJademeaQour. 

XLIV. 

That  the  said  Hasting  did  highly  af^^arate  his 
offence  in  disoountcnaticing  nnd  discourapng  the 
re-cslablishntcol  of  ma^islracy,  law.  and  order,  in 
t)i«  country  of  Oude,  inasmuch  as  he  did  in  the 
eighth  nrliele  of  his  instructions  to  the  resident 
order  him  to  exercise  powers,  which  ought  to  have 
been  excvciscd  by  tnwful  magistrntcs,  and  m  a 
manner  agreeable  lo  Eaw.  And  in  the  said  article 
lie  rlid  state  the  prevalence  of  rebellion  in  tlie  said 
country  of  Oude,  as  if  reticllion  could  exi&L  in  a 
country,  in  which  there  was  no  miq:iAlracy,  and 
no  protection  for  life  or  property,  and  in  ivhir.h  the 
l^atlve  authority  had  no  force  whatever ;  and  in 
which  he  himself  titates  the  exercise  of  Britiitli  au- 
thority to  be  an  ahsnliitc  usurpation  :  and  he  did 
accordingly  direct  a  rigorous  proierution  ai^inst 
Ihe  oHence  of  rebellion  under  such  c ire ii instances, 
but  "  with  a  fair  and  impartial  cni|uiry,"  when  iio 
did  not  permit  the  csUiblixhineiit  of  liiosc  courts  of 
justice  and  ma^iidracy,  by  which  alone  rebellion 
could  be  prevented,  or  a  fair  and  impart-inl  etiquiry 
relative  to  thu  same  could  be  had.  And  particu- 
larly he  (lid  instruct  the  suid  rcaldent  toobiuin  the 
nabob's  order  for  employing  some  sure  means  for 
appro hpndinn  certain  MmindarB,  and  parlicolarly 
three,  in  the  instruction  named,  whom  he  the  said 
Hasting  did  cause  to  be  apprehended  upon  what 
lie  calls  fTDOcI  information,  founded  upon  some 
facts,  to  which  he  asserts  he  has  tlie  testimony  of 
several  witne&^es,  '•  thai  they  had  the  destruction 
"of  Colonel  Hannay.  and  the  officers  under  bis 
'*  command,  as  their  immediate  object,  and  ulti- 
"  mately  the  extirpation  of  the  English  inthience 
"and  power  throughout  all  ihe  imbob's  dnmi> 
"  nions  :"  and  that  they  did  still  |ieriwvere  in  their 
rebellinns  eondtirt  without  deviation,  "  though  the 
"  nabob '«,  and  not  our  government,  was  then  the 
'*  object  of  it,"  And  he  did  direct  the  said  resi- 
dent, if  it  should  apjienr.  "  on  a  /air  unit  Ttyular 
"  eff.j'uiri/,  that  their  conduct  towards  the  nabob 
"  had  been  such  as  it  had  been  reported  to  be.  to 
'*  insist  upoii  the  nabob's  punishinf  them  with 
"  thath  :  and  to  treat  with  the  same  rigour  every 
"  zemindar,  and  every  subject,  who  shall  be  the 
"  leader  in  u  rebellion  against  his  authority." 

XLV. 

That  the  crime  of  ihe  said  Hastings,  in  his  pro- 
cedure aforesaid,  wm  further  highly  acgravated  by 
his  having  received  information  of  several  striking 
etrcumstftncee,  which  strengly  indicated  the  ueces- 
sityof  a  regular  magistracy  and  a  legal  judicature, 
from  the  total  failure  of  justice,  afTertitic  not  only 
the  subjects  at  large,  but  even  the  reiming  Ismily 
itself;  as  also  of  the  causes  why  no  le^l  tnagis- 
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tracT  could  exist,  and  w)iy  the  princes  of  the 
reigning^  family  were  not  only  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  assassins,  but  even  to  a  want  of  the 
protection,  which  might  be  had  from  their  servants 
and  attendants,  who  were  driven  from  their  masters 
for  want  of  that  maintenance,  which  the  princes 
their  masters  could  not  procure,  even  for  them- 
selves. And  the  circumstances  aforesaid  were 
detailed  to  him  the  said  Hastings  bv  the  resident 
Bristow,  in  a  letter  from  Lucknow,  dated  the  29th 
January  1784,  to  the  govern  our- general  the  said 
Warren  Hastings,  and  the  council  of  Bengal,  in 
the  terms  following : 

"  The  frequent  robberies  and  murders,  perpe- 
"  trated  in  his  Excellency's,  the  vizier's, dommiong, 
"  have  been  too  often  the  subject  of  my  represen- 
"  tations  to  your  honourable  boiird.  From  the 
"  total  want  of  police,  hardly  a  day  elapses  but  I 
"  am  informed  of  some  tragical  event,  whereof 
"  the  bare  recital  is  shocking  to  humanity.  About 
"  two  montlis  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
"  sassinate  Rajah  Ticket  Roy,  tlie  acting  minister's 
"  confidential  agent,  but  he  happily  escaped  un- 
"  hurt.  Nabob  Behadre,  his  Highness' s  brother, 
"  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  as  will  appear  from 
"  translations  of  two  of  his  letters  to  me.  No.  1, 
"  which  1  have  tlie  honour  to  enclose  for  your 
*'  information.  Altliough  my  feelings  are  sensibly 
"  hurt,  and  my  compassion  strongly  excited,  by 
"  the  disgraceful  and  miserable  state  of  poverty, 
"  to  which  bis  Excellency' s  brothers  are  reduced, 
"  yet,  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
"  mterfere  with  effect.  My  efforts  on  a  former 
"  occasion  failed  of  success,  and  my  interposition 
"  now  would  only  excite  the  resentment  of  the 
"  minister  towards  the  unhappy  sufferers,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  their  application  tome,  from  whom 
"  ALONE,  however,  they  hope  for  relief  from  their 
"  present  distress,  which,  their  near  connexion 
**  witli  the  vizier  considered,  is  both  shameful  and 
*'  unprecedented.  That  no  regular  courts  of  jus- 
"  tice  have  been  established  in  this  country  is 
"  particularly  pointed  at  in  my  instructions,  as  the 
"  most  disreputable  defect  in  his  Highncss's  go- 
"  vernmcnt ;  yet  tlie  minister  seems  determined  on 
*'  abolishing  even  the  shadow  of  so  necessary  an 
"  institution.  The  office  of  chief  justice,  as  neld 
"  by  Molovy  Morobine,  was  ever  nugatory,  but 
"  now  it  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  contempt.  The 
"  original  establishment,  inadequate  as  it  was,  is 
"  mouldering  away,  and  the  officers  now  attached 
"  to  it  arc  literally  starving,  as  no  part  of  their 
"  allowance  has  been  paid  for  above  six  months 
"  past.  He  himself  has  proposed  to  resign  his 
"  appointment,  being  every  way  precluded  from  a 
"  possibility  of  exercising  the  duties  of  it." 

XLVI. 

That  it  appears  by  the  said  letter,  and  the 
papers  tlierewith  transmitted,  as  well  as  other  do- 
cuments in  the  said  correspondence,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  brought  upon  the  nabob's 
finances,  certain  of  the  princes  his  brethren,  the 


children  of  Sujah  ul  Dowla,  the  late  aorereign  of 
the  country,  were  put  upon  petuiont  unsuitable  to 
their  birth  and  rank,  and  by  the  mismBnafrraent 
of  the  minister  aforesaid,  (appointed  by  toe  nid 
Warren  Hastings,)  for  two  years  togetbur  no  con- 
siderable part  of  the  said  iaadeauate  pension  na 
paid ;  and  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  attend- 
ants necessary  for  their  protection  in  a  city,  in 
which  alt  magistracy  and  justice  was  abolished, 
they  were  not  only  liable  to  suffer  tlie  greatest  ei- 
tremities  of  penury,  but  their  lives  were  expowd 
to  the  attempts  of  assassins.  The  condition  of 
one  of  the  said  princes,  called  the  Nabob  Bahadur, 
is  by  himself  strongly  expressed  in  three  letten  b 
the  said  resident  Bristow,  the  first  dated  the  2Eth 
of  December  1783 ;  the  second  tlie  7th  of  Jaauuy 
1784 ;  and  the  third,  the  15th  of  January  1784; 
which  letters  were  duly  transmitted  in  tliedispatck 
of  the  29th  of  the  same  month  to  Warreo  Hm- 
ings.  Esquire,  and  are  as  follow : 

"  Your  own  servant  carried  you  the  account  of 
"  what  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  to,  after  Ae 
"  affair  of  last  ni^ht.  These  are  the  particnUn: 
"  — about  midnight  my  aunt  received  twein 
"  wounds  from  a  ruffian,  of  which  she  died.  I 
"  also  received  six  successive  stabs,  which  alanaed 
"  the  people  of  the  house,  who  set  up  a  sbouti^i 
"  whereupon  the  assassin  run  off.  Besides  bail 
"  without  food,  or  the  meant  of  providing  atf, 
"  this  misfortune  has  be^llen  me.  I  amdetiiM 
"  of  sending  the  coffin  to  your  door.  It  is  jor 
"  duty,  both  for  the  sake  of  God  and  of  Ch^lt 
"  execute  justice,  and  to  enquire  what  harm  I  fam 
"  done  to  the  murderer  sumcient  to  deserve  UM- 
"  sination,  or  even  injury.  You  now  stamHitlii 
"  place  of  his  Excellency  the  vizier.  I  requot 
"  you  will  do  me  justice.  What  more  can  I  sa^r 
P.  S.  "  I  am  also  desirous  to  ^ew  you  aj 
'  wounds." 

From  the  same,  29tli  January  1784. 

*'  You  have  been  duly  informed  of  all  ^ 
'  circumstances  relative  both  to  the  murder  of  dt 
'  innocent,  and  of  my  being  wounded,  as  wdl  ij 
'  my  former  letter,  as  by  the  messenger,  «)>oa 
'  you  sent  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  my  heihl; 
'  and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  fitim  ywr 
'  known  kindness,  uat  you  will  not  be  deficient  it 
'  seeking  out  the  assassin.  /  ant  at  this  momni 
'  overwhelmed  in  misfortune.  Whilst  the  blaodii 
'  flowing  from  my  wounds,  neither  /,  nor  Mf 
'  children,  nor  my  servants,  havewherewitkalU 
'  procure  subsistence  ;  nor  have  I  it  in  my  po«i 
'  either  to  purchase  remedies,  or  to  reward  th 
'  physician — 'tis  for  the  take  of  Ood  alone,  thai 
'  he  attends  me.  Thus  loaded  with  calamity  ddm 
'  calamity,  I  am  unable  to  support  life,  for  I  find 
'  no  relief  from  any  affliction  either  day  or  n^t- 
'  Do  you  now  stand  in  the  place  of  my  ftther; 
'  grant  me  fresh  life  by  speedy  acts  of  benevo- 
'  lence. 

"  For  these  two  last  years  his  Excellency  eiub- 
*  lished  a  pension  for  me  of  twenty  thousand 
'  rupees ;  but  I  never  received  the  full  amount  of 
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'  it.  etthcr  last  year  or  the  year  beforu.  Hliould 
"  ii.  bowvver.  be  )uid  me,  tliougb  iiiai]er|tmt«  to 
'  my  denim,  I  thall  «till  he.  onaliled  to  xiippurl 
"  myKir.  From  llic  beginning  of  tlii$  yctir  lu  Uic 
"  pfL^Hiil  lime  I  Iiuiv  i)U(  rircuivcd  u  furthing,  nor 

*  Jo  I  pxptrrt  any,  llioiiijli,  if  you  alTord  piDluction 

*  to  til*  OppTC«to(l,  u]l  my  wight'g  wri]  bo  ttccom- 

*  plisbed.  1  vas  dcsituue  of  waiting  on  you  witb 
"  my  family,  tlial  you  might  be  ilh  eye- witness  to 
'  tfaeii  condition;  but  I  was  advised  not  to  stir 

•out  on  account  of  my  vounds.     What  man  can 

*  I  any  V 

Th€  Joltmntv)  extraelt  are  made  from  the  tkirtl 
tf Iter  from  tht  tame  prince;  dated  faituary 
15,  17S4- 

"  The  particutara  of  llie  Iste  and  unforeseen 
'  mKToitune,  witb  tviiicb  1  liave  been  ovcrwhelnivd, 
'  •(«  not  unknown  unto  ynii ;  thnt  the  innocent 
'  blood  of  my  utint,  the  prop  anii  ruU-r  of  my 
'  famiiy.  wM  Ar<i.  and  in  ilic  samt;  nianiier  I  too 
^  was  wounded.  Until  now  I  ft^cl  iIip  pain  and 
'  affliction  of  mjf  wounds:  and  no  persQ-i  hus  re- 

*  ffontedmy  iolicitatioHS  for  redrew, tourjlit  afirr 

*  tktasfatttn,aiut  broui/ht  fiim  to  coniiiyu jntnith • 

*  memi,  yourulf  txcepttd." — "  In  like  manner, 
'  ••  Uie  honourable  gorcriiour-^Deral  liiu  adopt- 
'ed  ray  broUier  Suadut  Ally  Cnwn  for  Iits  son. 
'and  rdicred  him  from  the  vctution,  nHlivtion, 
'  »i>(l  dependence  of  tliia  place,  wouliiit  bccx- 
'  tnufdinnry,  tbat  you  ulsu  sliouid,  in  your  bounty 
'KDd  ItiTour,  consent  to  adopt  me,  who  do  nnl 
'  poMesa  tJiQ  necessaries  of  life,  and  permit  me  to 
'  ktletid  you  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  you 
'  amy  travel,  whereby  I  snail  nC  all  tiine»  derive 
'  honour   and   advaninge  ?    Formerly,   iit   lliroe 

*  brotlitrs,  Saadnl  .Mly,  Myni  Jungly,  iind  I,  tJie 
'poor  and  uiiprt:»«d,  wvrv,  in  the  prcKnceof  our 
'llliTii    fiillit-r,   wlioxe   soul   rests   in   hcuvcu. 

*  tmificl  nlike.  Now  tlie  miiiistora  of  tliis  f^- 
^  rrrnmrnt    put   me   upon    n    fonting    with    our 

*  jouu^cc  brothers,  who  have  lately  le(\  the  ze.^ 

*  lutta,  and  vIidm.-  expcnecs  are  small.  On  thi« 
'  scale,  which  is  in  every  respect  insiiffirient  for 

*  bty  maintenance.theypay 'ft(  f«f(y«/(i//(i«'fincH; 
'  im!y    K-Acn  it  U  their  pUiuiire  to  ifti  il.      My 

*  ailoatioii  has  for  yeiiiit  punt  been  oncrcriKin^  iu 
'*  vn>tehedneM  to  n  di'f^ree,  that  /  am  in  miutt  of 
"  daily  hrcij.  and  my  tervants  and  animalt  are 
"  th/ing  of  kunger.  My  flUtmsts  arc  so  great. 
"  tial  /have  not  beta  abit  to  pay  a  danm  to  llie 

ntrgeantfor  the  cure  of  mtf  wouxdi  ,-  ttad  ih^y 
f«a  arc  ditewraytd  from  affording  mc  their 
attiatatiee,  or  fvrmjking  mr  with  medicines. 
How  then  is  K  possible  for  me  to  exist  ^  Con- 
"  ptdering  you  as  my  patron,  pcirliciptiting  in  my 
''  aSktiooa,  I  have  leprcsentciJ  the  c^neumNtancrA 
''  concerning  my  situation  :  and  I  hope  from  ymir 
'*  frieodfibip,  tlial  you  will  honour  me  witli  ^t  Tn- 
"  counblenDswer." 

XI.VII. 

TW  renlenl  llrblow  did  also  receive  a  strong 
*p(>l»cstioa  from  three  oihersoftlie  brethren  of  the 
N    2 


reigning  Mivcreiini<  culled  Miru  tlyder  Ali,  Mir» 
Knnayut  .\\i,  and  Mirja  Syef  Ali,  rt'preGenting 
their  very  pitiable  cai<e,  in  a  lettor  of  the  Ulh  of 
Muich  l'H:j,  in  which,  among  other  particuUra, 
are  contaitiwl  the  following ; 

'■  Our  siiiiiilion  l«  not  fit  to  be  represented. 
"  For  two  yeun  we  have  jtot  received  a  hubba 
"  <^n  iiccoitnt  of  OUT  tuncaw,  [assignment  on  iJie 
"  rcvcnuL-,J  though  the  ministers  have  annually 
"  eliurt;ecl  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  never  paid  u« 
"  any  thing.  After  alt,  we  are  the  urni  ofSttJ9] 
"  ul  Doofla  /  It  is  surprising;,  having  audi  u  friend 
"  as  you,  our  situation  iaarrivt;d  at  Uiatpasn,  that 
"  we  should  be  in  distiexs  for  r/ry  bread  and 
"  clothes.  Whereaa  you  hare  done  many  gcnc- 
"  rous  acts,  be  pleased  so  to  shew  us  your  favour, 
"  that  by  some  raeanit  we  may  receive  our  allow- 
"  ances  from  the  company's  treasury,  und  not 
"  be  obliged  to  depend  upon,  ctnd  solicit,  others 
"  for  it." 

XLVIII. 

Tliat  one  of  the  princes  aforesaid,  called  tlie 
Mirza  Jun^^ly.  ubout  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1783,  was  obliged  to  fiy  from  ihc  dominions  of 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  to  leave  his  country  dnd 
connexions ;  and  a»  tlie  resident  Brurtow,  writing 
from  Litrknow,  litith  (jhitervcd,  "  he  went  to 
"  his  fortune  i\i  other  courts,  in  prefinvDC*  lo' 
"  Mnrving  at  homo,  which  tntg^hl  have  been  his 
"  fnti-  by  all  accounts  at  tliia  place."  And  the 
KAid  prince  sought  for  succour  at  the  court  of  one 
of  the  neif^hbourinj;  IVInbomedBii  princes;  but 
conceivin;^  some  disgust  at  the  treatmeut  lie  met 
with  tliere,  he  dcpartctl  from  thence,  and  on  ihn- 
Sth  of  February  1 78.T  arrived  at  llie  Mabi-alti  camp, 
while  David  Anderson,  t-wjuire,  was  there  in  the 
eliariitler  of  minialM  plenipolcntiary  ti>  tin-  com- 
pany, with  a  *  lew.  if  liin  reception  there  sliould  not 
prtiie  answcraldt-  to  hit,  wi^licx,  lo  p;iss  on  lo  the 
touihward.  And  the  *^-iid  Anderson,  prol>&hIy  con- 
sidering this  event  tis  of  very  great  imporUinee  to 
llic  honour  of  the  Rrilisli  gova-nmeDl.  hs  well  as 
to  its  inlereats,  on  llie  one  hand,  by  ethibitin|;  itie 
son  and  brother  of  a  soverci^  pnnce,  from  whom 
llie  company  had  received  many  nitllions  of  moneT, 
a  fii|;ilive  front  hb  rounlry.  and  a  wanderer  lor 
bread  through  the  eourls  of  India;  and  on  the 
other  the  consequences  which  mi^ht  arise  from 
the  Mahratias  having  in  their  |)0Me«i»n,  and  umlcr 
their  iuflnenec,  a  son  of  the  late  n«ln>hofOtide.did 
without  delny  advisr  Warren  Hastlne;*,  Hsqutre, 
of  tlic  event  aforesaid  ;  and  he-  did  (dso  wntc  to 
Mr.  Bristow,  the  resident  at  the  court  of  the  na- 
Iwb  viiier,  seranil  letters  of  the  9l!i  ami  ^Olli  of 
Fobriiarv.  and  of  ihe  fiib  of  March  .tnd  tiih  of 
Apiil  I7S3.  in  order  that  some  stcp<  should  be 
taken  for  his  return,  and  eitablishmcnl  in  his  owm 
country.  And  ihc  ssid  Anderson  did  inform  ihe 
lestdenl  Bristow,  in  bis  letter  aforcsilid,  tltm  on 
the  arrival  of  the  luKitivc  prince,  brother  of  the 
reiirningsoverei^  of  Oiide,  at  (he  Mahutta  camp, 
he  did  cause  his  lent  to  be  pitched  elme  to  that 
of  Mr.  And«t*on  :  but  finding  this  not  afprecnble 
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10  llie  MiihratU  general,  Scitidia,  lie  afUrwarxIt 
removed :  aod  lli&t  he  shewed  &  strong  nttachmenl 
to  the  English,  iind  wxs  inclined  lu  llimw  bimwlf 
upon  tlieir  geneiuHity  :  ihu  lie  was  desirous  of 
going  to  CalciittR,  and  declared,  that  if  he,  the 
■■id  Anderson.  "  would  give  liim  the  finallest  en- 
"  couragemcnt.  In-  would  quit  ull  Wn  Mlovim, 
"  and  cofiif  -.ilun«.  and  would  take  tiji  h\*  re*id«!iicL> 
•'  under  liis  protcotion."  And  thp  eaid  Aitdcmon 
did  declare,  that  he  Lliought  it  "  would  be  policy, 
"  and  much  lo  tlic  credit  of  our  gDvcmmcnt,  that 
"  some  provision  sliuiild  be  made  for  Mtrza  Junj^ly 
"  in  our  lorritoncs." 

XUX. 

That  the  said  Briuow  did  neprcspnl  tlie  afore- 
tttid  circumrtances  lo  llyder  Bcgf  Cawn,  minister 
to  the  nabob  of  Oudc,  declaring  it  his  opinion. 
"  that  hia  hig:hDeSf's  brothers  thus  taking  reTui^e 
"  with  a  foreign  prince  is  a  refleetion  upon  tJie 
"  viiier,  and  it  would  be  advisable,  tliat  an  allow- 
"  ance  ihould  be  granted  lo  him  upon  the  footing 
"  of  his  brothers,  that  he  might  remain  in  tliR  pre- 
"  eenee."  But  the  naboH  was  induced  lo  refuM 
to  his  brother  any  ofTer  of  uny  allowance  beyond 
the  two  hiinfired  [lounda  per  month,  allowed,  btil 
Dot  paid,  to  his  other  brothers ;  and  which  the 
BMd  prince  did  observe  to  Mr.  Ander«on,  "  that 
"  it  was  not  only  inadequate  to  hia  cipences,  but 
"  infinitely  less  (as  tlie  Inith  vras)  than  what  his 
"  EitCTllcncy  has  sMllod  on  miay  persons  of  infe- 
"  rioui  tank,  who  have  not  u  good  a  claim  to  his 
"  support ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  lo 
"  enable  him  to  live  at  Lucknow,  where  all  his 
*'  friends  and  relations  were,  and  »o  loany  of  h'n 
"  iuCerioura  lived  in  a»tnte  of  affiuencc."  In  case, 
therefore,  it  couUI  not  be  encreased,  hi-  requested 
leare  to  live  in  llie  company's  provinees,  or  at 
Calcutta,  for  that  in  any  of  Uic»c  siluaiiona  "  he 
*'  could  with  lest  difficulty  rcpilatc  liiseipenccs." 
And  he  did  declara,  Utal,  if  his  request  was  grant- 
ed to  him,  he  would  immediately  quit  all  his  pros- 
pects willi  Scindia.  To  these  pro|KKitltons  he 
received  a  very  discoura^n^  answer  from  hiit  hro- 
llier's  aiinifrler,  containing  a  pnsiiivn  and  tinal 
refuial  of  any  cncrcase  of  allowance,  obtaining 
only  the  nabob's  permission  lo  rcure  into  the  com- 

Eany's  provinces  :  but  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  think 
imwlfauttionzed  to  take  any  steps  for  the  prince's 
rclreat  into  tlie  said  province  without  Sctndia's 
concurrence,  who,  he  observed,  would  use  every 
art  to  detain  him  ;  and  accordinKly  did  udcr  bim 
the  command  of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  to  be  paid 
directly  from  his  own  treasury,  and  £.6,000  sleil- 
rng  a  year  for  keepini;  up  a  corps  of  horse,  and  lo 
aettle  upon  him  a  landed  eslai«  of  f. 4,000  a  vear 
as  a  pro»iiion  for  hti  wife  and  children ;  which 
Iwnourabk  offers  k  appears  he  did  accept,  and 
did  and  doth  remain  in  the  Maliratla  sen-ice. 


Thai  during  the  whole  coane  of  this  trantar- 
tion  the  (uid  Warren  Hs«img«  was  duly  adti$^d 


thereof,  first  by  a  vi^ry  early  letter  from  the  nill 
Anderson,  and  afterwards  by  the  resident  Briito*,-] 
who,  OQ  the  -23d  of  April  1783,  transmiUcd  to  kial 
his  whole  correspondence  with  Mr.  AndetsM.] 
But  what  answer  or  ir^^i  met  ions  lite  said  Wamnl 
Hastings  did  give  to  Mr.  Anderson  doca  50t 
pear,  he  not  having  recorded  any  tliiof^  uponj 
subject.  But  it  appears,  that  lo  the  resident 
low,  who  required  to  be  informed  whether  tbei 
ceplion  of  the  fugitive  prince  aforesaid  in  the  i 
pany's  provinces  would  meet  hia  approbation, 
gavn  no  answer  whatsoever ;  by  which  crinn 
neglej^t,  or  worse,  with  regard  to  a  brotlier  of 
ally  of  the  company,  who  shewed  a  atroiig  atlack- 
ment  and  prefett-nce  to  the  Engtisli  nation,  la^;, 
by  siilTerini^  liim.  wiihoiK  unv  known  eilbrt  to^ 
vent  it,  to  attach  himself  to  tW  cause  and  fortan 
of  the  Mahraltas,  who,  he  tlic  said  llaslin«s' 
knew,  did  keep  up  claims  upon  aeveml  \MtU  < 
the  dominions  of  Ouile,  an<l  had  with  diffieal 
been  persuaded  to  include  the  nabob  in  the 
of  peace,  he  having  suflered  him  tint  to  lanj 
at  home  in  poverty,  and  tlien  lo  fly  abroad  I 
subsistence,  and  afterwards  taking  no  step, 
counlenancing  no  ncgociations.  for  hts  return  fn 
his  dangerous  place  of  refiig:?,  at  the  same  i 
thitt  several  of  his  ihe  uid  Hastings's  cmta 
had  each  of  them  allowances  much  more  con 
able  than  would  hnvc  sufficed  for  tW  satisfsi 
and  comfort  of  him  the  said  fugitive  prince— i 
fpiilty  of  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanoor. 

LI. 

That  the  indigent  condition  before  rcliUd< 
tlie  other  brothers  of  the  nabob  was  also  duly  i 
milted  lo  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  bat  bei 
never  order  or  direct  any  steps  whatsoever  10 1 
taken  towards  the  relief  of  the  family  of  a  i  ' 
inff  prince,  who  were  daily  in  danger  of  __ 
by  famine  through  the  eHect  of  his  measum.  i 
iliode  of  a  person,  whom   he  supported  in 
against  the  wdl  and  inclinalioti  of  the  aaMl ; 
and  his  family. 

Ul. 

Tliat  tlie  fbragoiag  instances  of  r' 
dttLtrcw,  dispersion,  and  exile  of  ibc   i 
mily,  as  well  as  the  general  disorder  in  aJi 
aflairs  of  Oudc.  did  strongly  enforce  the 
of  a  projM-r  use  of  the  Britisti  inDnence  (tlie 
real  government    then    existing)  in  the  pi 
aforesaid,  for  a  regulation  of  the  economy  i 
vizier's  conn,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  ad 
(ration  of  llie  piibliek  cwicems.  civil  and 
tary,  which  were  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  4a4 1 
said   Warren    Hastings  was   under  obligatiM 
provide  for  tlie  same,  and  did  himself  undenu 
It  to  be  hia  duty  so  to  do ;  and  tbat  Imi  was  that 
Warranted  by  tlie  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Cbuoar.M 
well  as  hy  other  universal  powers  of  runLroal,  asd 
even  of  supercmsinn,  supposed  hy  him  In  exiil  ia 
the  relation    between  the  Britoh  government  and 


I 
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tliat  o(  Oude,  and  accordingly  he  did,  in  liiii  in- 
Btnictioru  to  the  resident  Mtddleton,  to  which  he 
required  bin  nuMt  implicit  obMliencc,  direct  tnm  tu 
an  tntefference  in  and  controul  iigxjn  nil  tliu  ulfdrs 
conceminf;  the  rcreniic«,  ihc  wiilrmry  iirrnnge- 
ments,  and  bH  the  otkcr  bmoclics  of  tnc  nabob's 
govern  meat. 

LIU. 

That  upon  hja  recall  of  the  said  Middlelon,  lie, 
lit  litB  insiructiunB  to  the  resident  Bmtow,  datibd 
23d  of  October  1781,  did  at  large  set  forth  the 
•ituation  of  ibe  court  Miid  goi'eniiiieiil  of  Uudc, 
ibe  ftiiualion  and  charncter  of  tlir  nabob,  of  the 
acting  mini«tpr.  and  ofthe  British  n^ident  at  tluit 
eourt;  and  did  pl.ibly,  diMim-lly,  and  vichoiit 
nwrve,  describe  tlic  extent  of  the  uulliority  In  be 
ecerciMd  by  the  last  of  llirst:  peravn».  as  well  an 
iJie  uH<|iiali<i<id  compliance  to  be  expecled  from 
the  two  former.  And  he  did  accordingly  declare, 
that  "  from  the  nature  ofoar  ctmnerion  tuith  fhe 
*' ffortrvmcat  of  Oude.  ami  from  ihe  iiatjob'g 
**  iDcaparity,  a  necfssity  vil I  /or  ei-ei-  erisl.v/hWe 
"  w«  ha»«  the  claim  of  a  eubiidy  upon  the  rc- 
"  aourrca  of  his  coiinlrv,  of  exercising  an  influence. 
"  and  frequcntlynubsiniiiting  it  ENTIRELY,  in 
"  tkt  place  of  an  anawtft  and  roj>ttittitional  aa- 
"  thoritif  in  Ihe  ofimiaistratio'i  of  Hia  (the  na- 
"  hob't)  gtmmtmmt  ;'*  and  he  did  funJier  in  the 
wuA  inMructton*.  nitmely,  in  instruction  thi-  ronrtli, 
Unci  Utc  «aid  resident  in  the  words  following  -. — 
"  I  must  have  rccaursc  to  you  for  the  inlrodiiclioii 
•'  of  A  HCW  system  in  that  jrovcrnment :  nor  can  I 
omit,  whiUt  I  expreu  my  reliance  on  you  for 
thai  purpose,  to  repeat  the  sentiments,  which  I 
■spnaaed  in  the  verbal  innlrurlionx,  which  I 
gwre  St  your  deparluie,  that  Iftrrt-  i:nn  he  no 
medium  in  the  relation  hclw^tn.  thfi  rrritlpnt  and 
"  lA«  mini*ler,  (nit  tHher  the  rriitlenl  must  he  the 
ifavr  ami  i-assal  of  the  minister,  or  the  minister 
at  fhe  abtoluir  ditposul  of  the  resident."  And 
tte  said  Hflitin«a  did  «tHle,  in  the  snmc  article 
tlic  inatroctioDs  nforcaaid,  that  thQu«;h  tilie  con- 
iluct  of  ttw  said  llyder  Beg  Khon  had  been  highly 
tipralienaibh*.  and  that  he  was  much  displea««il 
Uiarattt,  he  would  prefer  him  to  any  other,  on  tc- 
cmat  of  his  ability  and  knowledge  of  business. 
with  the  fullDwinK  proviso, "  if  he  would  submit  to 
**  boU  his  office  on  such  condltionH  hk  I  require. 
•*  Be  eiist*  by  his  dependence  on  Uic  influence  of 

*  oar  roremincnt.  It  mn»t  be  advisable  to  try 
**  fatal  bj  the  Diode  of  conciliation  ;  at  thit  same 
**  time  tbal  in  yoar^mi  eettvrrtatiim  luilh  Aim  it 
"will  beiKCwiary  todeclare  loliim.in  th&  plain- 
"  TMl  trrmj,  Uir.  fooling  and  condition,  on  which 
*■  be  shall  bf- pirmUled  to  retain  his  place,  with 
"the  alwraalive  of  a  difmis^iun,  and  a  scrutiny 
"  into  bis  conduct,  if  he  rcfu»cs  it.     In  the  tirst 

*  placr,  1  will  not  rwM^ivc  from  the  nabob,  as  ftts, 
"  ktfvTB  dictated  by  the  spirit  ofnppotiiion  :  but 
''  «ba1l  comider  every  such  attempt  at  an  insult  on 

oar  jfovtrnment.     In  the  second  place,  I  shall 
eipul,   that  nvthtntj   is   done   in   his   official 


"  rhnracter  but  with  your  knawledgc>  and  panicU 
"  pation." 

UV. 

Tliat  the  «nid  Hasting;s  having  deKcrilH''!,  in  tlic 
mnnner  aforc&iiid,  the  relative  lituatinn  of  the 
rvaident  and  niini^tcr,  lie  did  statu  lil»>  the  relative 
situation  of  the  said  minister  and  his  master  tlie 
nabob,  declaring,  "  thiil  the  minister  did  hold 
"  without  coutroitl  the  un participated  and  cutire 
"  administration,  with  nil  the  powers  annexed  to 
•'  thai  government ;  the  nahoh  heinij,  as  he  erer 
"  must  he  in  the  hands  of  some  person,  a  mere 
"  cipher  in  his"  fthtf  raini^tcr's].  And  liavlnt; 
thds  staled  (he  inlwrd ination  of  the  mini>t<:r  to 
the  [esident,  and  the  subordination  of  the  nabob 
to  the  Tnini*ler,  h^  did  naturally  declare,  "  that 
"  tljc  lirst  share  of  the  re»poiiaiblttty  would  rest 
*'  upoti  the  said  resident."  And  he  did  furtlier 
di'okre.  "  that  llie  other  conditions  did  follow 
"  distinctly  in  their  ptaec".  iMvaiise  he  did  con- 
"  eider  the  resident  as  responsible  for  them," 

LV. 

That  for  the  dircclion  of  the  Tcaident  in  the 
fxcrdse  of  so  critical  a  trust,  wherein  all  the  tnie 
and  substantial  poweia  of  government  were  in  an 
inverted  relation  and  proportion  to  tiicoflicial  aud 
oalen!>ibleaiithnrities,aml  tn  which  iW  said  Hastings 
did  suppose  the  necessity  constantly  existing  for 
exercistns;  nn  inHuonce,  nnd  frt^ncntly  for  anWi- 
tuling  rnfiVc/y  the  British  autliority  "  in  tJie  place 
"  of  tic  avowed  and  eonslitiitional  government." 
Iif^.  the  said  Hastings,  did  properly  leave  to  the 
ri^tidcDit  a  discretionary  power  for  his  deviation 
from  any  part  of  his  instiuclions;  inter|iosing  a 
caution  for  his  security  and  dirpclion,  tliai,  as 
much  as  lie  ronid,  he  wonid  leave  iJie  Rubjecl 
free  for  his  (the  »aid  Hastings's)  correction  of  it; 
and  would  instantly  inform  liim.  or  the  board, 
according  (o  the  degree  of  its  imporUDCc,  with  his 
reasons  for  it. 

LVI. 

Tliat  besides  the  institution  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  as  before  recited,  four  other  prtacipal 
objecta  in  the  reformation  of  the  nJfaira  of  Oude 
were  expressly  recommended  to  the  residents 
Middlcton  and  lUislow,  and  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  conditions,  upon  which  ihe  said  Haslines 
must  have  meant  to  have  it  understood,  that  llie 
aciing  ininisHT  «f  Oude  was  to  hold  his  employ- 
ment, natm-ly.  llie  limitation  of  the  nalwb'a  )»er- 
tonnl  expcnces ;  the  redjction  of  the  nabob's 
troops  in  nimibrr.  and  tlie  change  in  arrangement ; 
the  ap|x)intiiienl  of  pro(>er  collectors  for  the  re- 
venues; and  th<:  a  PI M  liniment  of  pro|><T  officers 
for  all  parts  of  the  executive  ad  minis  tration. 

LVII. 

Thetl  the  first  object,  naoiely,  Uiat  of  the  hniil- 
ation  of  the  nabobs  personal  cxpeoccs,  and  sepB- 
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rating  thnro  fiom  tite  pultlirk  Mlabliihmcnu,  lie 
ilie  laid  Haiting«  did  state  as  tV  first  And  lunda- 
incntiJ  part  of  liis  re^lMion,  iind  tliut.  upon 
tttiicli  all  the  oilieni  would  depad;  and  did  <Ip- 
eUrt,  "  that  in  onler  to  prevent  xhn  vitier's  a)ii- 
"  once  rrom  bcjn^  a  clof;  inslcBd  of  an  xid  to  tlic 
"  company,  ijie  most  esstntial  part ia to  limit  and 
"  separate  his  peraonal  di-ibunements  from  ilie 
"  nobliclc  account:  Mey  aunt  vol  excted  what 
"  lie  haa  lerctTDd  in  any  of  the  latit  ilin^  yean." 
And  as  tothepubliclc  rreniiury  and  di^biirwineiils, 
he  the  snid  Halting  did,  in  tJie  itaid  inatructiatiB, 
wliolly  withdraw  Ibeni  from  tlic  pcnotial  mann^- 
mcnt  or  interlcicnctr  of  llie  nabob,  and  did  ex- 
prbuly  ortler  and  direct,  "  that  tljty  sboiild  be 
"  niwk't  ihctm/fmaniiG^mcntor  the  rain  islers.  with 
"  Hk  resident's  concurrence."     And  on  iIkj  ap- 

Enintnient  of  die  rcsjdtnt  Bilstow  in  October  I JS2. 
e  the  said  Hastings  did  order  and  direct  hiin  in 
every  poiot  of  tbe  inatrudions  to  Middli-ton,  not 
reroked  or  (jiialified  by  Iiu  llien  insunrtioDS,  to 
which  he  did  m)uife  hia  [tlie  %Ak\  resident  Bris- 
tow'j)  "  mon  nlt«nti««  and  literal  obedience." 

LVIII. 


That  the  mid  residont  Bristow  did,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tvncw-al  to  bim  of  the  said  iosimc* 
lions  as  aforesaid,  endeavour  to  limit  and  piit  in 
order  Ihe  nnbob's  expences ;  but  he  was  in  thnt 
paiticular  tiaverved  and  counteracted,  and  in  the 
end  wholly  defeated,  by  the  minister  Hyder  Bea^ 
Klifiii.  And  thdiigli  Uic  tibstru<nions  albresaid, 
bgreeabl^r  to  tliv  instructioDs  pvva  to  Middl«ton, 
and  to  him  the  said  Bristow,  were  icprenented  to 
the  said  Wairen  Hasting*  by  tlie  resident  afore- 
•aid,  yet  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  give  no 
kind  of  supfiorl  to  tlie  Mid  teaideot,  or  take  any 
steps  lowarru  enabling  him.  the  »aid  reudent,  to 
rfli-clnaie  tbe  said  nccouary  limitation  nnd  dis- 
tnbutM>nof  cxpcocf^s,  by  himself  tbe  aaid  Hastings 
ordered  and  prescribed:  nor.  if  be  disapproved 
the  pruceedinijs  of  the  said  resident,  did  he  gi*"c 
him  any  instruction  for  the  forbearance  of  lUc 
same,  or  for  iJie  exerting  his  duly  in  any  other 
mode;  nor  did  lie  call  for  any  illn.iimiiun  from 
liiin  of  any  thtn|;  doubtful  in  his  rnrrenpuiirlcnce, 
nor  stale  to  him  any  complaint  made  priv.itcly  of 
^^^  his  ronduct,  in  order  to  receive  tJieicon  an  cipla- 
^^H  nation ;  bat  he  did  leave  him  to  puiBue,  al  his 
^^K  discretion,  the  fx1CR«ive  powers  before  described, 
W  to  effect  tlw  rcf<:>Tmation,  which  lie  was  dir«>cled  lu 
I  arcomplish  under  tiicreaponsibility  denounced  to 

I  him  as  aforesajd,  if  he  eixiuld  fail  tlierein,  as  he 

^^H    waa  supposed  to  lie  substnotially  inretted  with  all 
^^H    the  powers  of  goveniinent. 


MX. 

Ilmt  initnul  of  the  said  sappon  or  mstrucUon. 
ho  the  said  llaaltnga  did  countenance,  or  more 
probably  cauae  or  direct,  a  repfcsentation  to  be 
tnacUi  to  hint  by  ihe  nctiiit;  minister  of  the  nabob 
bf  Oiidc,  complaining  grievously  of  the  proceed- 


ings of  tJio  resident  aforesaid,  as  iisurpguioBS  oi 
the  nabob's  anthorily,  and  indigRitiu  oo  his  pn- 
Hia.  And  iitthoiigh  be  the  said  Hosting^  did  in- 
Ntrurl  tlie  leKideot  Bristow  (o  infbmi  the  sail 
Hyder  B<-g  Khun,  that  be  would  not  receive  fnn 
the  niihob,  as  liU,  letters  directed  by  the  spirit  of 
oppuMlion,  but  sbould  coniiider  every  such  atlenpl 
lis  his  [the  minister's]  as  an  insult  on  our  goven- 
mctit,  jet  be  did  receive,  as  hit,  the  nabob'*  owo 
letters,  and  ait  written  from  the  im|ireKi»unBO<i  hit 
own  mind,  and  as  the  ingestions  of  his  own 
nteol,  letters  to  the  same  eileet  as  tliosc  wr 
the  oitnitter,  altlwngb  lie  iwl  declared 
cord,  that  the  said  "nabob  was  a  mere 
"  ill  ]ii«  the  said  miiiiKler's  hnnds."  nnd  "  thitf 
"  had  diired  lo  use  both  the  nabob's  uane, 
"  CTcn  his  seal,  affixed  lu  letters  cither  directed  I 
"  the  nabob,  or  written  as  from  him  without 
"  knowledge ;"  and  although  he  did  aj>sm, 
record  as  aforesaid,  ihat  in  a  letter,  nhicli  he  I 
lately  received  from  the  nabob,  the  niiniHier 
tfie  presumption  lo  make  the  naliob  dii'lure 
which  was  truif,  to  \iefalie  :  and  that  "  UU 
"  ing  use  of  tbe  nabob  in  such  a  manner  did  i 
"  how  ititn  the  veil  wus.  by  which  he  covered] 
*'  MOH  nelt ;  and  lliat  such  artifices  would 
*'  tend  to  make  tbcm  the  more  criminal  frtim  l| 
"  fabekood  and  dujitidty  tvttK  whiih  thetf 
"  tusodated." 

LX. 


That  the  said  Hasting*  did  act  npon  tbs 
pretended  lu  be  wrillcii  by  the  nabob,  as 
on  lliosc  actually  written  by  the  minister, 
previously  communicating  the  matter  of  the 
complaint  lo  the  said  resident,  and  did  gi' 
to  the   same;  and  coming  as  aforetaid 
person  by  liinuelf  (the  said  Hastings)  chai 
artifice,  fabehood,  and  duplicity,  and  wiih 
to  his  own  evil  purposes  tnc  name  and  ami 
master,  without  his  knowled)^,  nnd  withoai 
previous  enquiry  into  the  facts  and  circu 
and  did  thereon  ground  an  accusation  agiiaM 
said  resident,  Bristow,  before  (he  board  at  C 
culla,  in  which  he  did  represent  tltc  conduct, 
the  said  Bristow,  in  attempting  to  limit  the 
hold   expenees  of  the  nabob,  as  on    i 
"  which  no  man  livinir,  however  mean  his 
*'  life,  or  dc|X'ndenl  his  condilkin   in   it. 
"  [irmiit  to  in*  exercised  by  any  other,  but 
"  want  or  forfeiture  of  every  nmulv 
And  be  did  furtlier  accu»e  tlie  said   Brisi 
that  in  his  piocredings  in  the  rcKulation 
nabob's  houselinld  "  lie  should  receive  to 
"  or  Mr.  Cowper  for  him,  or  a  treasurer  (of 
"  (for  tlie  amuigerocnt  has  never  bnen  w«U 
"  fined.)  Ihe  money  assigned  (or  tlic  supnoil 
"  the  nabob's  ttoitiielmid  ;  issue  it  as  he  MM 
"  not  to  the  nabob,  but  to  Uie  menial  amettt 
"  his  household  ;  dispose  of  his  superftiouslai 
"and  other  cattle;   detenntnc   how   many 
"  phant*  were  neeeasnry  to  the  state  of  tlie  vl 
"  of  the  empire;  the  number  of  domcsticka 
"  his  allendunee;  aiKl  pry  into  tbe  kitchcD  • 
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tiie  purpose  of  fttccrtaining  the  quantity  of 
"  virtuals,  wliich  ou^ht  to  be  (TrcMcd  ia  it ;  con- 
"  troul  the  accounts  of  ilwse  di^bursemcntj  ;  nii<t 
"  ajipropriate  to  liii  own  titc  (for  that  tlie  <-uuti>- 
"  queacc  wu  inevitsiblc,  if  be  chose  it)  the  residue 
"  produced  by  tbo»e  economic^]  rctrencLiDctits. " 

LXl. 

Thil  Oit  uid  cliarpe  is  niRlirious  and  insidious, 
because  the  atienipt  to  introduce  proper  officers 
lot  tlw  managciocat  of  household  cxpencea,  so 
eoMidcrebte,  Ui&l  the  said  Kaslings  l)a&  t^ULrd  tie 
alWivnt  for  the  raine  at  £.300,000  sterling 
jrcirly,  nnd  that  otliur  accounts  hare  carried  it  to 
£.400.000  sterling,  and  upward],  nnd  to  keep 
proper  ood  regular  accounts  thereof,  mi»  a  occeA- 
■i;  rvfuiaiion,  andogretable  toihedigniiTofthe 
aabobt  atwl  by  bo  means  a  degtadation  «rthcr  of 
b  petsoD  or  authority,  which  was  specially  pro- 
nwd  ibr  in  the  re^tations.  ns  no  ciipcTirc  cnnid 
bi  incurred  but  by  his  own  personal  warnint  uiKtcr 
Im  ftirn  maiiunl ;  nor  doth  Ihei*  appear  therein 
any  Uiing  but  what  is  of  atwilute  necessity  to 
prtrretit  embeiilemeDl  to  his  prejudice.  And  ihf. 
Hid  Hasting  haUi  declared,  in  the  .^th  article  of 
Ae  oistructioua  to  l)i«  «%id  rcaidvnt,  tJiat  no  ad- 
■inislniiion  can  be  properly  conducted  witliuut 
■lor  oflicen  ;  and  thai  in  uic  whole  province  of 
"  there  was  ik>(  om,  the  whole  being  en- 
Mcd  by  tlic  minitler:"  of  which  minister,  in 
[  \4th  article,  \k  declares  his  suspicion,  that  the 
lib  did  not  receive  the  whole  and  punrtoal 
^PWDt  of  the  9um  ^Asigiied  lor  the  purpu»c  of 
ItoiiielinU],  but  that  some  part  liau  been  by 
withlield  from  the  nabob ;  and  tliat,  fruin 
He  information  lie  had  lalclyrcccivcd.be  had 
Dtt  to  believe,  that  tliis  wiu  avtuallv  the  rase. 
i  the  said  Hastings  well  knew,  tlmt  itic  nabob'; 
liold  had  been  ill  roitductrd  ;  lliat  llic  allow- 
uf  bit  M-rvnnt4  had  not  been  paid  ;  tliat  hi* 
WAS  tcandahiiis ;  and  that  his  nrare.tt 
n*  were  in  a  famialiin^;  condition  :  ami  the 
I  Hosting*  did  also  well  know,  that  Llie  hoiiinv 
I  of  tiM!  tutbdb  was  provided  for  or  ne^lecLud. 
aj  his  own  discretion,  but  at  that  of  th<>  »ar(l 
Ik-^  KtiAn  :  and  lie  did,  in  the  Mtb  aniclu 
lid,  iiittnid  ttic  rcaidoni  Bri.itow  lo  shew 
o4t<:nsiblc  and  exleinal  mark  uf  reaped  to 
tnabnb,  in  order  to  induce  bini  lo  bccunie  him- 
lie  mover  of  every  act  iiecessnry  ftir  llu-  ud- 
fiat  of  his  own  interests,  and  the  disrhnnjc  of 
^dcbu  to  tbc  com|iany,  declarini;  "  that  tlicy 
rer  could  be  effected  while  the  niinis.ler  re- 
Ded  that  ascendency  over  him,  wliich  he  at 
ent  huldt  by  the  means  of  a  nearer  and 
t  private  inlercourvc.  and  by  afiecting  to  l>e 
^tardiniot  of  his  rtjrhts  against  the  claims  of 
*tMr  go*emnipnt,"~And  ihc  said  Hasliny:s  did 
wthvT  well  koow,  tlial  there  was  no  way  of 
trtaining  the  payment  of  tlic  assignments  for  tlic 
Ya  houMbold,  cither  for  die  general  pur- 
ef  tbdr  destination,  or  lo  (lie  particular 
i.  to  wliicfa  tbcy  ought  lo  be  applied,  with- 


out regular  offices  of  receipt  and  of  account,  which 
might  prevent  the  said  minister  Hyder  Reg  Kh&n, 
or  the  British  rrsideut,  or  any  other,  from  em- 
beizlin^;  or  niistipplyiiig  llie  same.  Bill  the  total 
want  of  (ithccs  afortsaiil  in  every  department  of 
eoverniuent  did  furnisli  occasion  of  conecaling  all 
frauds,  clandestine  presents,  or  pensions  to  u  go- 
vemour-gcnenil,  commander-m-cliief,  or  o&er 
servant  of  the  companj. 

LXII. 

Tliat  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  who  did  pretend 
so  deep  a  concern  for  the  indignities  supposed  to 
be  suffered  by  the  nabob  merely  in  tlie  limilalion 
and  regulation  of  unnecessary  c^ip^ncos  relative  to 
his  kitchen,  dome&lii'ks,  &:c.  did  shew  no  aUention 
or  compassion  to  the  said  nabob,  wtien  in  the 
year  1779  (lie  said  nabob  lepicsented,  thnt  the 
pensions  of  his  old  servants  for  3t)  yeant,  tlic  cx- 
(lencesof  hisfiimily  ;inil  kitchen,  together  with  the 
jaghiret  of  liis  gninilmolher,  motlicr.  and  aunts, 
and  of  his  brother*  and  dependants,  given  (oi 
their  support,  were  not  reguiaied,  but  itopped.   ' 

LXIII. 

That  the  other  articles  of  regulation,  namely. 
the  i«fomt  of  the  troops  in  number  and  in  arrange- 
ment, the  appointment  of  proper  collectors  for  the 
revenues,  and  the  general  oouslitution  of  glliccra 
for  the  executive  admin  tst  rat  tun,  were  in  like  man- 
ner totally  defeated  by  the  said  Hyder  Beg  Kh&n. 
And  tlic  said  Hastings  did  receive  a.  charge  from 
him,  and  did  adopt  it  a»  his  own,  representing  the 
endeavours  of  the  resident  to  act  in  ihe  rcgtilntions 
aforesnid  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  hit  instructions, 
u.nd  in  ronfidcncc  of  tlic  powers  vested  in.  and  the 
Tcspoiisibilily  imp<»ed  upon,  him  the  said  resident, 
IIS  iisiiTpalions  of  the  authoiily  and  prerogative  of 
Ihc  nnlob;  and  he  tlic  said  Hastings  did  make 
crimmal  charges  thereon  against  the  *oid  resident 
Bristow,  of  which  charges  the  council  board  did, 
on  hearing  tlie  same,  and  the  defence  of  the  said 
Bri&low,  fully  acquit  him. 

LXIV. 

That  the  Mid  Hastings,  by  abetting  Hyder  Beg 
Khiin.  a  person  described  by  hira  as  aforenid,  in 
hi>  op|H)sttio»  to  all  the  plans  of  neeeraary  refonnn- 
tion  proposed  by  the  said  Hastings  himawlf,  and 
having  suggested  no  otiier  wbait^vfir  in  lieu  diercof, 
to  answer  the  purposes,  for  which  be  had  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  Cliunnr  for  the  interference  of  lltc 
rcsidecil  in  every  branch  of  the  nabob's  govem- 
mcnl,  did  iheieby  frustrate  every  one  of  the  good 
ends  pru posed  by  him  inlhe  said  trualy  of  Cbunar, 
and  did  grossly  nbiiM^  his  trust  in  giving  the  exor* 
bitaiil  [fflwcrs  before  recited,  and  iisaeriiui;  ihem  lo 
exist  in  llie  British  resident,  without  sufli?iing  them 
even  in  appearance  to  answer  any  of  the  proper 
and  justifiable  ends,  (or  which  any  jiou-cr  or  inna- 
encc  ran  or  ought  to  esist  in  any  gavcrument. 
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LXVII. 


1)00  At  nid  Wum  Hasdasc  is  i 
the  «id  iiiBBi^iiai  iliil  sabyect  hs  dun 
dK  irytarirB  of  hit  office  to  ^nai  imi 
and  fsfpidoBS  br  takii^  apOD  himelf  m 
oAre.  o«t  of  vhich  anodier  bnd  npon  he ' 
OMB  ifO»td  br  a  perpeOial  c^MtiwrtiM 
rendend  h  inuMMBblc  for  him  to  fotom ) 
or  toobrr  hii  tusUuctions ;  andbedidena 
said  gnmidcd  ntspiciooa  by  uerctsiiig:  tl> 
in  a  zottmrncnt,  ftom  whence  it  was  noto 
had  hiraMlf  fcceived  ao  nolaw^l  gift  tni 
from  the  miniiten,  and  in  which  he  bw 
oqsIt  soared  many,  and  had  himself  act 
lected  «ome,  acts  of  pecalatioD,  by  gran' 
oas  pensions  and  emoluments  to  Ute  prc 
the  terenue  of  a  distressed  country,  whic 
not  aathorized  to  giant. 

LXVIII. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  pnx 
the  saidprovinceorOudeuDdercolourof] 
ft  remedy  for  the  disorders  described  to  b 
in  the  same,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  o 
pretended  debt.  And  the  said  Warren  1 
who  had  thought  fit  to  recall  the  com^; 
sident  appointed  to  that  office  by  the 
directors,  and  to  suspeod  his  office,  did 
standing,  of  his  own  choice  and  selectior 
his  own  mere  authority,  take  with  him  ir 
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_t,  "  and  &  num^TOUH  aocietv  of 
^^^^  nen,  to  roiii|>ose  Inn  family," 
I  wpfpwma  IK  necGssary:  alUiough  in  a 
er  from  tliat  v«rv  place,  to  wliich  he  took  llial 
f  namrrous  (.ock-ly,  Ite  JiiforinA  llie  oourt  of 
icion,  "  that  htn  nwii  ('Oii«'([<ieiir(^,  atid  that  af 
he  iimlton  hi^  n>presenCit,  are  independent  of 
how;"  nod  after  lii»  urrivul  there,  tit;  tli«  imkl 
imn  Hasting  did  write  Trom  Liirlcitow,  iW 
ka\  of  lh»l  provinM,  u  letier  Amtd  the  30th  of 
ril  1784  w  the  court  of  dircctoni,  rii  which  aw 
tral  putictilors  to  ihe  following  purport  oi 
miT,  and  vrliicli  Iiu  points  out  to  the  illrrctorit 
n  be  circumxtancfs  of  no  liiriul  inromiHtion," 
Btly,  "  thtit  he  liiul  found,  tltat  tliv  hiidit  in 
Ikkt  province,  as  well  as  in  some  puits  more 
■mediately  under  the  company,  have  sufiticd 
I  a  ^evoiia  niannvr,  bEiing  complelply  ex- 
Wnud  of  their  natural  moisture  by  Ihe  total 
iSttre  of  one  entire  eeason  of  the  jwnodied 
Uns,"  with  a  few  cxcepttonB.  which  wrre  pro- 
led  only  '*  by  the  uncommnn  labour  of  the 
nuboDdman."  And  in  a  \eveT  to  Kdward 
icfer.  K^iuire,  a  iiit'iiibi-r  of  tlie  t^outicil  ^pneral 
pi  B«nare«,  tlie  20tli  of  Sepiember  \'H4.  he 
m  ihat  "  the  puhlivh  rrrfnvrx  had  declined 
tilh  the  fuilurc  ofiht^  ctdiivation  in  three  lue- 
ituive  t/rars :  atitl  all  llie  stores  of  giutri,  uhieli 
ntpnxidfHce  of  the  husband miin  (u  ht-  wns 
iftfonned  is  their  cuttom)  in  defiance  of  the 
miioitce  of  the  aumiU  [collectors]  e/dnrfe*- 
ySsmXtj  Ttifnxd  for  their  own  use,  were  of 
|t»ir«  exhausted,  in  which  state  no  person 
."■oulil  accept  of  liie  char^  of  the  collections  on 
}!>pe«iTiie  enca^Ricnt,  nor  did  the  rain  fall  till 
^m  lOdi  of  July." — And  in  another  letter  dated 
Benares,  the  1st  of  Octnlier  follawing,  he 
I  the  same  accounts;  and  that  the  "  coiin- 
'  could  not  bear  further  addiliuns  of  expence  ; 
^W  ft  had  no  iflrt)  f>/  trttttt  to  supply  the 
^Bi.  that  were  niadi?  from  it :"  [ihe  exee[i- 
P^^toted  there  beinf^  inconciderabic;]  *' there- 
**  t>«Tjr  rupee,  wlirch  is  drawn  into  your 
■»«ry  [the  comp-iny's]  from  its  circulation, 
■  •coelcraU'  the  i»crioil,  nt  wliif.h  its  abilitv 
■•  oeaw  lopatf  ertu  the  ttipulated  subfidy. 
'**'*t«ndiog   this   itatc   of  die   couolry,   of 

**<s     was  well  apprizerl  before  lie  left  Cat- 

_***<l  the  poverty  and  distress  of  tin?  prince 

■^■i*n  fre<|uently  but  in  v»in  represented 

'•     "n  order   to   induce  him  to  forbear  his 

*"*«   eiaciioos,  he  did.  in  order  to  furnish 

•^Ciil  wtih  a  colour  for  permitting  him  lore- 
*  *^<i(iipaDT'9  resident,  and  to  exercise  the 
J'**^Ver8  of  the  company  in  his  own  person 

.  J^a^y  eheck  whatsoever,  or  witnesa  of  his 
^^**g(,  except  the  person*  of  his  own  private 
'  ^^*J(e  the  express  and  positive  i-nt^^nient 
^**»_  which,  if  understood  ofn  real  and  siib- 
*^  "iiachaTge  of  debt  for  the  relief  of  the  total 
i^^^**>p«ny  »  finances,  was  frros^'y  fallacious ; 
f^  **  ibc  rcry  lime  he  must  have  been  per- 

■***4  couBtry  of  Oude  (which  are  in  effect  Ihe 


company's  revenues,  and  the  company's  country) 
the  debt,  or  pretended  debt  aforesaid,  asserted  to 
be  about  live  hundred  thousand  pounds,  ur  there- 
iihouls,  could  not  be  paid  witnoul  contracting 
another  debt,  at  an  usurious  interest,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  ncccaaaty  establishments,  or  on 
private  property,  or  on  the  pay  of  the  army,  or 
without  grievous  oppression  of  the  countrv,  or  all 
these  together.  And  it  dodi  apiiear.  that  one 
hundred  ihouxand  pounds  towards  the  said  pay- 
nieni  of  debts  was  l)orrow4-(t  at  ('alcutia  by  the 
n&bob's  a^ent  there,  but  ut  what  interest  is  Tiot 
known,  It  appears  nlw,  that  other  sums  were 
borrowed  for  aire^r  of  the  interesl,  on  which 
£. 40. OOU  sterling  npjvcars  in  (he  company's  clDinis 
for  the  current  year,  and  that  various  deductions 
were  made  from  the  ja<chirC8  restored  to  llie 
FM-jpimi;.  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  nabob's 
f:itni]y ;  and  it  did  and  doth  appear,  that  nn  nrrcar 
is  still  due  to  the  old  and  new  brigade,  but  whether 
(lie  same  he  ^rowin^  or  not,  doth  not  appear;  yet 
he  hath  not  hesitated  to  assert,  that  he  had  "  pro- 
*'  vided  for  the  compUle  discharge  in  one  year  of 
"  a  debt  contra ctwl  by  the  accMntw/aitnTi  of  many, 
"  and  from  a  country,  whose  resourceJi  have  been 
"  wasled  and  disni^iated  by  three  successive  years 
"  ofdroiip^ht,  and  one  of  anarchy."  But  the  said 
Hasting  never  did  even  rcalJEetfie  p*3ri»ents  to  be 
inude  in  the  first  year,  (as  he  confeoes  in  the  said 
letter,)  except  by  an  anticipation  of  llie  second  ; 
and  though  he  slates  in  his  letter  aforesaid  the 
following  facts  and  engagements,  that  is  to  say, 
•'  that  a  recovery  of  so  large  a  part  of  your  pro- 
"  perty  [Ihe  eompanv's]  will  aflbrd  a  seasonable 
"  and  substantial  relief  to  tfie  necessities  of  your 
"  governineiit,  and  enable  it  (for  such  is  myconfi- 
"  dent  hofie)  ti>  bi^ij'tn  on  the  nduction  of  jour 
"  deht  at  intereit  before  the  eonclusion  of  this 
"  year  (I  mam  the  year  of  tliis  computation)." 
whereas  the  said  Warren  Hasting  did  apply  the 
whole  produce  of  the  reventie  to  the  mere  [wy  of 
*«me  part  of  the  British  army  in  Oude  ;  and  did 
not  mention  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  had 
remitted  any  money  whatsoever  lu  Calcutta,  nor 
to  anv  other  place,  (except  the  fifty  thousand 
pounda  taken  irora  Almas  Ali  Kliiln,  and  said  to 
be  remitted  to  Sural,)  for  the  said  "  suUtuntial 
"  relief,"  in  consequence  of  the  said  pretended 
'■  recovery  of  property,"  admitting,  ihni  it  had 
been  suevcsted  to  liim,  and  not  by  him  denied, 
that  he  liad  "  drftappoinled  the  popular  cxpcct- 
"  alion  by  not  sdoplin^  the  policy,  which  he  had, 
'*  on  the  eoncpplMn  of  better  ffroundt,  rejected  ; 
"  nor  did  he  twgin  Uie  reduction  of  the  interest 
"  debt  "  «t  the  time  staled,  nor  at  any  time;  but 
the  whole  (lie  well  knowing  Uie  state  of  the  country 
from  whence  the  resources  aforesaid  were  by  him 
promised)  was  a  prcmcdilnlcd  deceit  and  iinpo»ition 
on  the  board  of  council,  his  colleag^ucs.  and  ou  tlic 
court  of  directors,  his  masten. 

I,XIX. 

Tlial  no  traces  nf  regulation  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  during  his 
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riiflidencc  at  Lucknow  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
and  intentions  of  tlie  treaty  of  Chunar,  or  of  his 
instruclionn  to  Middleton  and  Bristow,  or  of  the 
pro[XMcd  (tbjucts  of  liia  own  commission.  But  he 
did,  ill  liou  thereof,  pretend  to  free  the  nabob's 
((iivtiniment  from  tlie  interference  of  the  company's 
ncrviints,  and  the  usurpation  (as  he  called  it)  of  a 
nwidcnt,  and  tliercby  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
t'tno  and  nnorKy :  wnereaa  the  measures  he  took 
wnrr  sueh  as  to  leave  no  useful  or  responsible  su- 
IMriMtnndunco  in  the  British,  and  no  freedom  in 
ihtt  nnlmli's,  government:  for  he  did  confirm  the 
iHil<%  un|mrticipatcd,  and  entire  administration, 
with  nil  the  powers  annexed  to  the  government, 
mi  tlui  minister  Hyder  Beg  Kh&n,  to  whom  he 
jimvitiliid  un  the  nabob  vizier  to  commit  the  entire 
iihitrtffl  (if  his  revenues,  although  he  knew,  that  his 
iiittBinr  was  a  cipher  in  his  hands ;  that  he  "  had 
"  hHUmI  his  seal  to  letters  written  without  his 
*'  kiii)w]ed)fe,  and  such  as  evidently  tended  to 
"  promutfl  Hyder  B*^  Kh&n's  influence  and  in- 
"  turesti"  that  his  said  master  did  not  consider 
him  n*  ft  minister  of  hit  choice,  but  as  an  instru- 
irieiit  of  his  degradation ;  that  "  he  exists  as  a 
"  miiiiHler  by  his  dependence  on  the  Calcutta  go- 
"  verununt;  and  thnt  die  nabob  himself  had  no 
"  other  opinion  of  htm  ;  that  it  is  by  its  declared 
'*  and  most  tthviout  support  alone,  that  he  could 
**  maintain  his  authority  and  influence."  And  in 
hta  iiiitrui'tiona  to  his  secret  agent.  Major  Palmer, 
iIhImI  (Jth  of  May  1782,  to  ease  his  mind,  and 
rtuiiovii  his  jualuuiy  with  regard  to  British  inter- 
|i>rtiri('4>,  hii  did  instruct  him,  "  that  much  delicacy 
"  and  nautton  will  bo  required  in  your  declara- 
"  liuria  nil  thia  subject,  lest  they  should  be  con- 
"  aiMtud  to  uxtcnd  to  an  immediate  change  in  the 
"  ttdiiiiiiialratiDIi  of  hia  atfairs,  or  tlie  instruments 
"  ftl'il,  Thiur  |H!raona  must  be  considered  as  sa- 
"  uri'il,  while  ihi'y  act  with  tlie  participation  o/" our 
"  iii/tuuHin',  Thia  distinction  the  nabob  under- 
"  »liitid»  I  nor  will  it  be  eitlicr  necessary  or  proper 
"  liiiiltiiilnliiit,  unless  lie  himselfshould  first intro- 
"  ilinu  lhi>  Niihji'iit."  And  the  said  Hastings  did 
HMiiniii,  III  to  H  di<]>endunt  of  Uie  lowest  wder,  to 

IiiMi  illiii  In  hjiii  lli«  cniiditions,  on  which  he  is  to 
tiilil  Ilia  y\*t\o  I  tn  flirontcn  him  witli  scrutinies  into 
tila  tnniliti'l,  Willi  ilianiiMHiun,  with  punishment;  that 
Ut-  WHS  t<"ll'y  "'^  IUIuiIkkkI  luid  duplicity ;  and  that 
h»-  ImiI  tixidn  his  iiuialtir  assert  what  was  true  to  be 
(hI*)'  t  llinl  li«  Hiiapi'i'ttid  ho  had  withheld  from  his 
(n>M<i-i   wlml  lid  oiiKhl  to  hnvo  paid  to  him — that 
IJik  ».kuiil  III  Ilia  hitvinir  firrraiUd  on  the  nabob  to 
tiihutt  hllii  Ha  iilinvanld  w»a,  according  to  his  the 
NKl'l  H>iallii|iN'a  nwii  li<tli)r  written  to  the  said  Hy- 
(III  llin  hliDii  hiiiiM'tt',  "un  uccumulation  ofdis- 
"  Un*.  ih-lMNniMnnl,    iiiitl   diaaatiafaction   to   the 
ii'itiiih,  ihuI  III'  iluii))))i)iiitm(ml  and  disgrace  to 
'    nil       ('M-iv  iiitiHaoin,  wliii-li  ho  Imd  himself  pro- 
fiii-iii  Mii'l  III  wlili'li  liii  hud  solicited  myassist- 
•ilii  <    li>i«  Ut-hH  an  I  iiiiiliii'iml  aa  to  give  him  cause 
nj  ill*|i|i<iNiiii- 1  llitHuiiro  iinatlicerseatablisbed, 
hi  irlili  l<  III*  itlhllia  I'inilil  Ih<  rt'Kularly  conduct- 
'    mI  .   KHHii,  llii-it|i<ilili'j  aiiil   iitdiiient  men  have 
liM'ii  ii|i|iitlMtMl  Hiimllanf  (hi<  diatricta  without 


"  authority,  and  without  the  means  o 
"  protection ;  some  of  them  have  been 
"  by  the  zemindars,  and  those  zemioda 
"  of  punishment,  have  been  permitted 
"  their  zemindaries  with  independent 
"  all  the  other  zemindars  suffered  to  risi 
"  hellion,  and  to  insult  the  authority  of 
"  without  any  attempt  made  to  suppr 
"  and  the  company's  debt,  instead  of 
"  charged  by  the  assignments,  and  ext 
"  sources  of  money  provided  for  that  | 
"  likely  to  exceed  even  the  amount,  i 
"  stood  at  the  time,  in  which  the  ar 
"  with  his  Excellency  was  concluded.  7 
"  ofthete  evils  was  early  made  known 
"  their  effects  foreboded  in  the  same 
"  manner  as  they  have  since  come  to 
"  such  a  state  of  calamity  and  di^racf 
"  longer  remain  a  passive  spectator ; 
"  it  be  becoming  to  conceal  my  sent 
"  quahfy  the  expression  of  them.  I  n 
"  tell  you,  that  you  are  answerable  for 
"  fortune  and  defect  of  the  nabob  viziei 
"  ment." — And  after  giving  orders,  and 
some  hopes  of  better  behaviour,  he  adds 
"  disappointed,  you  will  impose  on  me 
"  and  humiliating  necessity  of  acknow 
"  him,  that  I  have  been  deceived,  and 
"  mending  the  examination  of  your  com 
"  justice,  both  for  the  redress  of  his  ov 
"  company's  grievances,  and  for  the  i 
"  tained  by  both  in  their  mutual  conne: 
"  not  reply  to  me,  that  what  I  have  writ 
"  the  suggestion  of  your  enemies ;  noi 
"  that  I  have  induced  myself  to  write  in 
"  and  declaratory  terms,  without  a  ch 
"  into  all  the  consequences  of  it,  and  a 
"  termination  upon  them." 

LXX. 

That  the  aforesaid  being  the  tenour  oi 
of  the  said  minister,  and  such  his  cha 
given  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  hin 
did  originally  compel  the  nabob  to  rei 
who  did  constantly  support  him  against 
liis  master,  as  well  as  against  the  comp 
dent; — the  delivering  over  to  such  a 
master,  bis  family,  his  country,  and  the 
British  interests  therein,  without  controul 
inspection,  was  an  high  crime  and  misd' 

LXXI. 

That  the  next  person,  whom  the  said 
did  invest  with  power  in  the  said  coun 
certain  opulent  and  powerful  native  n 
revenue,  called  Almas  Ali  Kh&n,  closely 
with  the  said  Hyder  Beg  Khkn,  and  to 
aaid  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  as  the  said  Ha: 
admitted,  "  had  intrusted  the  greatest  ] 
"  revenues,  without  any  pledge  or  secut 
"  fidelify."  And  afterwards  the  said 
chaiges  the  said  Almas  Ali  with  an  in 


Jt«  taktn^  wild  liim,"  and  lhen>fi)r(j  bein^  mk- 
itmstd  nt,  '*  tn  immcmc  ir«Miiro,  llic  rmits  orliis 
vtiibczj^kMtivnts  unci  opprcssitiiiA,  and  au  ami}' 
nu&ed  for  its  proteciion." 

LXXIl. 

That  the  said  Warten  Hastings  was.  or  pre- 
aded  to  be,  impressod  with  the  evil  cimrocter, 
iBgerons  detiens,  a»<)  immuderate  |>owcr  of  the 
id  Almu  Ali ;  that  lie  did  inwrt,  amontr  Iiis  Jn- 
nidionf  to  ttte  resident  Brixtow.  nn  ottivt  of  a 
in^rou*  and  uowarrant&blc  nahirc,  in  which 
in  li»,  tiie  said  Hartia^V.  nimplc  nlk-priition  of 
iC«s.  not  accurnti'ly  d«itrnbed  or  specifiwi  u-ith 
rd  oillifr  to  ibe  fiici.  tliv  naliirf  of  Uie  offence. 
Um-  proof.  Ii«  WHS  Kqitiwl  to  ut^  |Ii«  nabob  to 
him  t/i  dcatli,  with  mitny  qualiliratinns  in  the 
iiutruciions,  full  of  fraud  and  diiplicily,  cal- 
(u  t^nsnare  the  said  lesident  Briatow,  and 
lbfD«'  upon  timi  (he  responsibility  vf  ihv  con- 
of  (iie  said  Almas  Ali  Khiiii,  if  he  xhoutd 
tinue  at  btrge  contrary  to  his  ordi-rs,  tir  to  sub- 
bim,  the  Mid  resident,  to  iho  «h.innc  nnd  ocan- 
of  npptrh<.'nding  and  pvlUn^  him  to  death  hy 
ns.which.inthccircumHtancrs,  iniistncccuarily 
Koch  as  wuiih]  be  conftlru^il  intu  treachery;  he 
id  Almns  Ali  Khiln  beinf;  from  nature  and 
ion  suspirious  and  watchfiil.  and  bein^  at 
reiy  Itroe  in  the  colkciion,  or  farmer  of  the 
imponant  part  of  the  revenues,  with  nn  ex- 
e  JHrisdiclton  annexed,  and  at  the  hcnd  of 
tliousand  of  his  own  troops;  and  hnvinir 
m-fntly  accepted  by  the  resident  Middleton 
•cciirity  for  lare*  sums  of  monty  advaitce^l  by 
bankers  of  Btnarcs  to  the  use  of  lh(^  Kast 
la  company;  which  orders  <if  the  said  re*idenl 
or  coutd  havp  (•xecuted  them)  maa\  hnvc 
an  univfraal  alarin  among  all  dm  considti- 
nieti  of  the  i-ountry  concerned  in  tlic  )^vcm- 
I.  nnd  would  have  been  a  ineitRs  of  Rubfprting 
pulilii-k  credit  of  the  company  by  the  murder 
•  prrFun  engaged  for  Terr  grcut  sums  of  money, 
had  bf^en  advanced  R>r  tticir  use. — And  the 
tDiitniMiriM  »n  as  followeth  : 
"  If  unTmt^^invnl  s>i«U  aeiually  snbsift  be- 
tween tlicm  at  tlic  lime  you  have  chari^  of  the 
midcQcy.  it  muBt.  however  exceptionable,  tx- 
fiiiihfuUy  obscTved  :  but  if  he  has  been  )»iiilty 
'•)(  anv  criminal  otfence  to  the  nabob,  hit  mas- 
*ler,  (or  which  no  immunity  is  provided  in  the 
^Wfatiemenl.  or  he  shall  hienk  any  one  of  the 
itioiu  of  it,  I  do  moat  «trictly  niijoin  yon, 
it  muM  be  your  special  care  to  endeavour, 
hy  farce  cr  inrprUe.  to  secure  his  pcTBOn 
briuf;  him  to  jnslice.  By  bringing  tiim  to 
ier  I  mean,  that  ynit  iirg«  tlw  nabob,  on 
coaviction,  to  punish  him  wilA  death,  as  a 
^Mmnr  example  to  deter  others  from  the 
'cnmntMHni  of  the  like  crin>e«;  nor  mtist  you 
"d'wt  till  lh«  ia  effected. — I  cannot  [jrewrribe 
"  the  mcafls ;  but  to  guard  myself  agaioAl  tlie 
"  Moqn*.  to  which  I  may  be  exposed  by  a  forced 


niisi^onBtr action  of  thb  order  by  tliow,  who  may 
hereafter  be  employed  in  searching  our  records 
"  for  cavils  and  informntioiis  auiainst  nie,  I  think 
"  it  proper  to  forbid,  and  protest  against  the  nte 
"  of  any  friiiidultnt  artifice  ar  triachrrtf  la  ac- 
"  eompliik  the  end,  which  I  have  pretcriled  ;  and 
"  as  you  alone  are  privy  to  the  ordtr,  you  will  of 
"  course  ob»erve  the  Kreatcii  sccrety.  timt  it  may 
"  not  transpire  :  but  I  repeat  my  lecoinmendation 
**  of  it,  as  one  of  tlic  first  and  nio»l  essential 
"  duiies  of  your  ottice." 

LXXIII. 

That  aaum^  the  rcaitans  assigned  for  pntting 
to  death  the  said  Almas  Ali.  which  the  said  Hattl- 
in^  did  reeommend  directly  and  repeatedly  to  the 
resident,  '*  as  one  of  the  tirst  and  niuiit  essential 
"  duties  of  his  oflij-e,"  was  in  nnbMADCe,  "  thai 
"  by  his  extensive  ttnst  wiili  rej^rd  to  the  rcve- 
"  nues  lie  had  been  pennitlwl  to  acinire  indepen- 
"  dency;  tliat  the  means  lh«reof  had  been  lonp 
"  seen,  and  the  (rffccCs  thereof  foretold,  by  every 
*'  pernon  at'nutiintcd  with  iIil-  stito  of  i^verninenl 
"  except  those  immediately  interested  in  it:"  and 
he,  the  said  Warren  Haatings,  did  also  charge  ilie 
said  Almas  .Ali  with  emhejizlemeni  of  the  revenue*, 
and  oppressionof  the  people;  and  nothing appe.irs 
to  disprove  the  name,  but  much  to  gi*-e  ground 
to  a  presumption.  lh«t  the  said  Ahnas  Ali  did 
prievoiisty  abuse  the  jiower  committed  to  him,  as 
farmer  and  enllrotor  of  the  reveniio,  to  the  |jr«at 
opprcsaion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries, 
which  had  been  rented  to  him  by  llydcr  Tita 
KhSn,  Willi  ihe  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  said 
Warren  Hastings. 

LXXIV. 

That  the  resident  Brislow,  declining  the  violent 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Almns  Ali.  deceiifiiHy  onler- 
ed  by  the  said  Warren  ilnstings.  did  on  wt-ighly 
reasons,  drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the  said  Hust- 
ini^'s  own  instructionit,  recommend,  that  hi«  the 
raid  Almas  Ali  Khnn'»  farms  of  revenue,  or  a 
trreut  part  of  them,  sliould  be  on  tlie  expiration 
of  bis  lease  taken  out  of  his  hands,  bb  beint:  too 
exiansivc,  and  supplying  the  means  ofn  dani^rotis 

fower  in  the  eountrv ;  but  yet  he  the  said  Warren 
lasting  did  not  only  continue  him  in  the  poases- 
sion  of  ihe  said  revenue,  but  did  give  to  him  a 
new  lease  thereof  for  the  term  of  life  years.  And 
on  (his  Tcnovatton  aud  cnceaae  of  trust  the  said 
W*artcn  Hustings  did  nut  consent  to  produce  tlm 
informer,  upon  whose  credit  h«  had  mad*  his 
char^  of  capitHl  crimes  on  tlic  said  Almss  Ati, 
and  had  din-cted  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ot  call 
upon  him  lit  make  good  his  cnatj^-s:  but  instead 
of  tlii«,  Intnllv  elianging  his  relation  to  the  said 
Almas  Ali,  did  himself  labour  to  procure  from  all 
pacts  Qtlestal iuti»  to  prove  Iniii  not  guilty  of  the 
pertidv  Hnd  diiiloynliy,  of  which  the  naid  llastinga 
'timiielf  ap[i«ar«  to  hnve  been  to  Ihal  very  lime 
his  sole  accuser,  as  he  hath  since  been  his  most 
anxious  advocate  ;  but  though  be  did  use  many 
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endeayours  to  acquit  Almas  Ali  of  big  intended 
flight,  yet  concerning  tiis  embezzlements  and  op- 
pressions, the  most  important  of  all  chaif:ea  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  revenue  and  collection,  he  the 
said  Hastings  hath  made  no  enquiry  whatever,  by 
which  it  might  appear,  that  he  was  not  as  fully 
guilty  thereof  as  Be  had  always  represented  him 
to  be.  But  some  time  after  he  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  had  arrived  at  Lucknow,  in  the  year 
1764,  he  su^ested  to  the  said  Almas  Ali  Kfa&n 
the  advance  to  the  company's  use  of  a  sum  of 
money,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 
thereabouts ;  and  the  said  suggested  advance  was 
(as  the  said  Warren  Hastings  asserts,  no  witness 
or  document  of  the  transaction  appearing)  "  cheer- 
*'  fully,  and  without  hesitation,  complied  with, 
"  considering  it  as  an  evidence  seasonably  offered 
"  for  the  general  refutation  of  the  charges  of  per- 
"  6dy  and  disloyally : " — which  practice  of  charg- 
ing wealthy  persons  with  treason  and  disloyalty, 
and  afterwards  acquitting  them  on  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money,  is  highly  scandalous  to  the  hon- 
our, justice,  and  government  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  trie  offence  is  highly  aggravated  by  the  said 
Hastings's  declaration  to  the  court  of  directors, 
that  the  charges  against  Almas  Ali  Khan  have 
been  too  laboriously  urged  against  him ;  and  car- 
ried at  one  time  to  such  an  excess,  as  had  nearly 
driven  him  to  abandon  his  country  "for  the pre- 
"  servation  of  kit  life  and  honours"  and  thus  to 
E^ve  a  "  colour  to  the  charges  themselves,"  when 
he  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  well  know, 
that  he  himself  did  consider  as  a  crime,  and  did 
make  it  an  article  in  a  formal  accusation  a^inst 
the  resident  Middleton,  that  he  did  not  inform 
him  the  said  Hastings  of  the  supposed  treasons  of 
Almas  Ali  Kh^n,  and  of  his  design  to  abandon  the 
country,  when  he  himself  did  most  laboriously  ui^ 
the  charges  against  him ;  and  when  no  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  against  the  life  of  tne 
said  Almas  Ali  Kh&n,  except  by  Uie  said  Warren 
Hastings  himself. 

LXXV. 

That  tlie  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
or  thereabouts,  publickly  taken  by  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  as  an  advance  for  the  use  of  the 
company,  if  given  as  a  consideration,  or  fine,  on 
account  of  the  renewal  for  a  long  term  of  civil 
authority  and  military  command,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  to  an  immense  amount,  the 
same  being  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  yearly,  was  so  totally  inadequate  to  the 
interest  granted,  that  it  may  justly  be  presumed, 
it  was  not  on  that,  or  on  any  pubHck  ground  or 
condition,  that  the  said  Hastings  did  delegate,  out 
of  all  reach  of  resumption  or  correction,  a  lease  of 
boundless  power  and  enormous  profit,  for  so  long 
a  term,  to  a  known  oppressor  of  the  country. 

LXXVI. 

That  Warren  Hastings  being  at  Lucknow  in 
consequence  of  his  deputation  aforesaid,  did,  in 


his  letter  from  that  city,  dated  30th  of  A 
recommend  to  the  court  of  directors,  "  i 
"  and  ultimate  hope,  that  their  wisdom ' 
"  a  _final  period  to  the  rvinotu  and  dit 
"  system  of  interference,  whether  avowed 
"  in  the  affairs  of  the  nabob  of  Oude ; 
"  draw/or  ever  the  infiuence,  by  which  i 
"  tained  ;"  and  that  they  ought  to  coi 
views  to  the  sole  maintenance  of  the  ol 
stationed  in  Oude  by  virtue  of  the  first  t 
the  reigning  nabob ;  expressing  himself 
lowing  words  to  the  court  of  directors  : 
"  transgress  that  line,  you  may  extend  I 
"  Imtion  of  patronage,  and  add  to  thefi 
"  individuali,  and  to  the  nominal  riches 
"  Britain  ;  but  your  onm  interests  will  su 
"  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  and  once-f 
"  nation  wilt  be  recorded  at  the  vjorh 
"  {tdministration,  with  an  everlasting  re 
"  the  British  name.  To  this  reasonin; 
"  join  the  obligations  of  justice  and  go 
"  which  cut  off  every  pretext  for  your  t 
"  any  power  or  authority  in  this  country 
"  as  the  sovereign  of  it  fulfils  the  eng 
"  Ae  has  articled  with  you." 

LXXVIL 

That  it  appears  by  the  extraordinary 
mendatioD  aforesaid,  asserted  by  him  the  si 
ings  to  be  enforced  by  the  "  obligations  o 
and  good  faith,"  that  the  said  Warren  1 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  said  letter,  b 
an  agreement  to  withdraw  the  British  intej 
represented  by  him,  "  as  a  ruinous  and  ( 
"  able  system ,"  out  of  the  dominions  of  tF 
of  Oude.  But  the  instrument  itself,  in  n 
said  agreement  is  made,  (if  at  all  existin 
not  appear ;  nor  hath  the  said  Hastings  l 
ted  any  documents  relative  to  the  saic 
which  IS  a  neglect  highly  criminal;  espe 
he  has  informed  the  company,  in  his  le' 
Benares,  "  that  he  has  promised  the  nal 
"  he  will  not  abandon  him  to  the  chaiu 
"  other  mode  of  relation  ;  and  most  co 
"  given  him  assurance  of  the  ratification 
"^rmation  of  that,  which  he  [the  said  I 
"  had  established  between  his  govemmen 
"  company:"  the  said  confidatt  assurat 
given  to  an  agreement  never  produced,  s 
without  any  sort  of  authority  from  the 
directors;  an  agreement,  precluding  or 
hand  the  operation  of  the  discretion  of  hi 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  or,  on  t 
subjecting  them  to  the  hazard  of  an  in 
on  their  faith,  by  breaking  an  engagen 
fidently  made  in  their  name,  though  witl 
consent,  by  the  first  officer  of  their  govei 

That  the  said  Hastings,  further  to  pre 
operation  of  such  discretionary  conduct  i 
ministration  of  this  kingdom,  as  circu 
might  call  for,  has  informed  the  diieci 
he  has  gone  so  far  as  even  to  condition 
ence  of  the  revenue  itdelf  with  the  ext 


AGAINST  WARREN  HASTINGS. 


ipeny,  hi>  nasiert,  from  all  interference 
m  ;  for  in  his  letter  lo  Mr.  Wliolf^r,  dated 
,  20th  Sepunber  1784,  ore  the  rollowing 
"  the  anmiU  [collectoni]  ilemaiiilcHl.  that 
•e  should  be  iriMTUxl  in  tlieir *n^genw:ii i«, 
they  tr«e  lo  h«  in  fall  fortw  fur  tliv  corn- 
term  of  their  l«asv»,  provided  that  no 
m  anthonty  was  exercised  over  tlicm;  or, 
ICT  word«,  that  their  euffurjemrnts  were  to 
wkmtver  Ihty  should  be  interrupted  in 
/mncliotu  bff  the  inlerffrence  of  an  Eng- 
•^t»t.  Thia  requisition  wu  officiatly  noti- 
3  in*  by  the  acting  miniHler,  and  referred 
in  form  by  th«  nabob  I'mcj,  far  my  pre- 
cooMiit  to  it :  I  encouraged  it,  and  I 
my  consent  to  it."  Aod  ihenaid  Hailings 
1  guilty  of  the  high  presumption.  In  inforni 
nuuter*  that  he  has  taken  that  coiinr  to 
them  DOt  to  violate  the  aasutunces  ^ivcn 
in  their  name; — "  tlicre  is  one  conrliiion 
sly,  tlte  above  condition]  which  eitentinlhj 
its  the  cotifirmativi  of  the  ftttltment 
with  the  iitlereits  ofthecompauij." 


i 


Lxxvni. 


tbe  said  Warren  Hastings,  who  did  shew 
■cent  distrust  uf  the  oompuny's  faith,  dtd 
lur,  before  that  ttine,  at  other  times,  oanioly, 
titruclions  to  tiift  secret  a^ent,  Major  Pal- 
ued  the  ^th  of  May  17$2.  to  Itinit  the 
nee  10  b«  repoMil  in  the  British  govern- 
>  ihc  duration  of  hi«  own  power,  in  the 
>g  words  in  the  5th  article  :  "  It  is  very 
I  my  desire  to  impress  tJic  nabob  with  a 
MjA  conAdencfl  in  the  fniih  and  justice  of 
pwemment ;  ihat  ta  to  say,  in  mtf  cwn, 
clam  at  the  head  of  it :  1  cannot  he  an- 
ibte  for  the  acts  of  olhen  independent  of 

ft  txxix. 

Ethctaid  Wdtreii  Hastings  did.  in  liis letter, 
B(Mrt«,  Ui«^  Ut  of  Oetober  I7fi4,  to  tho 
c(  directors,  write,  "  that  if  they  (the  di- 
■n)  nan  lasted  no  sifrnptomi  of  an'  intended 
rtacnce,  the  objects  of  his  engagementB  wilE 
Atuicd  :>  but  if  a  dilferent  policy  shall  be 
Mtd,  if  new  atrcnta  are  sent  into  the  coud- 
■od  armed  with  authority  for  the  purposes 
■{Roce  Of  corruption  (for  Id  no  other  neilt 
"utppiUd:j  'if  new^deinaiids  arc  made  on 
Dob  vitier,  *aod  accounts  overcharged 
■ide,  with  a  wide  latilnde  taken  on  the 
swell  iil(  debt  beyond  llie  mi^^ins  of 

ilt;  'if  political  dun^rs  arc  portended, 
OMiid  on  tiicm  the  pica  uf  bnrtlicning  his 
Uy  with  Bnnecvssary  defences  and  enor- 

nbAidies;  'or  if,  even  .ihstainini;  from 
t  t»iTiiaehtirent  on  the  uabulis  riykis,  your 
nncnt  shall  shew  but  a  deijree  oj  partanul 
«U  (n  the  partitaws  of  Itic  iate  uiurpalinu, 
rany  eonttruetivc  indication  of  partiality 
liaatisfaction  fMmish  grounds  for  the  e;- 


"  pectation  of  nn  approaching  change  of  system  ; 
"  — I  am  sorry  to  any,  that  all  my  labours  will 
"  prove  abortive." 

LXXX. 

Tliai  all  the  mensurea  depreicalod  in  future  by 
ihe  said  Warren  Hagtings,  »vith  a  reference  to 
former  conduct,  in  his  several  Icttera  aforesaid, 
Ixring  (so  far  as  the  same  are  intelligible)  six  in 
number,  have  been  nil  of  them  the  proper  aeta 
and  measures  of  the  said  Warren  Mastinga  liiruself; 
for  lie  did  himself  first  of  all  introduce,  and  did 
al\erwards  continue  and  support,  that  interference 
(which  he  now  infonns  the  court  of  directors  "  ia 
"  ruinous  and  disreputable,"  and  which  the  very 
symptoms  of  an  inttntitm  to  renew  he  crmsiiJers  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous)  ;  he  did  diiwil,  with 
i\  controuling  and  absolute  authority  in  every  de- 
partment of  govemuieni,  and  in  every  district  in 
the  dominions  of  the  niibob  of  Oude — Sccondlv. 
the  appuiniinont  of  agi^nts.  which  was  eminently 
llie  act  of  his  own  administration  ;  he  not  only 
retaining  many  agents  in  theeountryof  Oudc,  hoth 
"  secret  and  avowed,"  but  also  sending  some  of 
them,  [n  defiance  to  the  or<lers  of  that  very  court 
of  directors,  to  whom,  in  his  said  letter  of  the  1st 
of  October  1 784,  he  assigns  "  vengeance  and  n)r- 
"  ruptioii  *'  as  the  only  motives,  that  can  produce 
such  appointments. ^Thirdly,  that  he  tne  said 
Warren  Hasting?  did  iii^tnicl  one  of  tlte  said 
agents,  ami  did  charge  him  upon  pain  of  "  a 
"  dreadful  rtrrpontibilitj/."  tv  perform  sundry  nets 
of  violence  against  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  nearest  relation  lo  the  prince ;  which 
acts  were  justly  liable  to  the  impulniion  of  "  rcn- 
"  geance  "  in  the  execution,  and  which  he,  in  his 
reply  to  the  defence  of  Middleton  to  one  of  his 
charges,  did  declare  to  he  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
'■  rorruption  in  the  relaxation." — Fourthly,  that 
he  did  raise  new  demands  on  the  vizier,  "  and 
"  overcharge  accounia  on  one  side,  and  take  a 
"  wide  latitude  on  the  other,"  by  aonding  un  a 
new  and  before  unheard-of  overcharge  of  tour 
hundred  thousand  pounds  and  unwardii,  not  made 
by  tlie  resident,  or  admitted  by  tnc  vizrer ;  and  by 
adding  the  same,  did  swell  his  debt  "  beyond  llie 
"  means  of  payment ;"  '.ind  did  even  insert,  as  the 
ninth  article  o^  his  chaise  against  Middlelon,  "  his 
"  omitting  to  tiike  any  notice  of  the  additional 
"balance  of  nipees  ■26.48.571.  stated  by  ihe 
"  ncconntani-general  lo  be  due  from  the  viiier  on 
"  the  30th  of  April  178U,"  to  which  he  did  add 
14  lucks  more,  making  together  the  above  sum. — 
Fifthly,  [hat  he  Ihe  said  Werrcn  Hastings  did 
awtign  "  |)oliticjl  dangers,"  in  his  minute  of  the 
I3tli  Dcceml»cr  I77P.  for  burthcning  the  said 
nabob  of  Oudc  "  with  unnecessary  defences  anU 
"  enormous  sulwidies,"  with  regard  to  which  he 
then  declarvfl,  *'  it  was  our  part,  not  his,  (the 
"  nabob's.)  to  j'idge  and  lo  determine," — And 
sixthly,  thiit  lie  did  not  only  ^llcw  the  design,  but 
the  fiict  of  ])entonal  kindnens  to  the  paitiuns  of 
what  he  here  calls,  as  well  as  in  another  letter,  and 
in  one  minul*  of  consultation,  a  "  laic  iisuriia- 
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"  tion,"  he  havings  rewarded  the  principal  and 
most  obuozious  of  the  instruments  of  the  said  late 
usurpation,  (if  such  it  was,)  Richard  Johnson, 
Esquire,  with  an  honourable  and  profitable  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  the  Nizam. 

LXXXI. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  therefore,  by 
sssuming  an  authority,  which  he  himself  did  con- 
sider as  an  umrpation,  and  by  acts,  in  virtue  of 
that  usurped  authority,  done  m  bis  own  proper 
person,  and  by  agents  appointed  by  himself,  and 
proceeding  (though  with  some  mitigation,  for 
which  one  of  them  was  by  him  censured  and  ac- 
cused) under  his  own  express  and  positive  orders 
and  instructions,  and  thereby  establishing,  as  be 
himself  observed,  "  a  system  of  interference,  dis- 
*'  reputable  and  ruinous,  which  could  only  be 
"  subservient  to  promote  patronage,  private  in- 
"  terest,  private  embezzlement,  corruption  and 
"  vengeance,"  to  the  publiclc  detriment  of  the 
company,  "  and  to  the  ruin  of  a  oDce-flourishtDg 
"  nation,  and  eternally  reproachful  to  the  British 
*'  name;"  and  for  the  evil  eilects  of  which  system, 
"  as  his  sole  and  ultimate  hope"  and  rem«]y,  he 
recommends  an  entire  abdication,  for  ever,  not 
only  of  all  power  and  authority,  but  even  of  the 
interference  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  ; — is 
guilty  of  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

LXXXII. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  letter 
from  Chunar  of  the  29th  of  November  1781,  has 
represented  that  very  influence  and  interference 
(which  in  three  publick  papers  he  denominates  "  a 
"  late  usurpation")  as  being  authorized  by  a  re- 
gular treaty  aud  agreement,  voluntarily  made  with 
the  nabob  himself  at  a  place  called  Chunar  on 
the  19th  of  September  1761,  a  copy  of  which 
hath  been  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors ; 
and  that  three  persons  were  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same,  two  whereof  were  Middleton 
and  Johnson,  his  agents,  and  residents  at  Oude, 
the  third,  the  minister  of  the  nabob.  And  he  did, 
in  his  paper  written  to  the  council  general,  and 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors,  not  only 
declare,  that  the  said  interference  was  agreed  toby 
the  said  nabob,  and  seated  with  his  seal,  but 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  him ;  assuring  the 
said  council,  "  that  if  the  resident  performed  his 
"  duty  in  the  execution  of  his  [the  said  Hast- 
"  ings's]  instructions,  the  nabob's  part  of  the  en- 
"  gagement  will  prove  of  still  greater  benefit  to 
"  him  than  to  our  government,  in  whose  behalf  it 
"  was  exacted  ;  and  that  the  participation,  which 
"  is  allowed  our  resident  in  the  inspection  of  the 
"  publick  treasure,  will  secure  the  receipt  of  the 
"  company's  demands,  vhiXst  tke  in/luence,  which 
"  our  government  vfill  ALWAYS  possess  over  the 
"  publick  minister  of  the  nabob,  and  tke  authority 
"  of  our  own,  will  bean  efiectual  means  of  secur- 
"  ing  an  attentive  and  faithful  discbarge  of  their 


"  several  trusts,  both  towards  the  com 
"  the  vizier." 

LXXXIII. 

And  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
settle  apian,  of  which  the  agency  and  in 
aforesaid  was  a  part,  and  assert  the 
consequences  thereof,  but  did  also  record 
same  "  was  a  great  publick  measure,  c> 
"  on  a  large  and  established  system, 
"  Btructive,  in  its  instant  efiects,  of  tbe  in 
"  fortune  of  many  patronised  individuals 
consequence  of  the  said  treaty,  he  tbe  sai 
Hastings  did  authorize,  and  positively  n 
agent  aforesaid  to  interfere  m,  and  con 
r^ulate,  all  the  nabob's  affairs  wkatsot 
tbe  said  Warren  Hastings  having  mad 
company,  and  in  its  name,  an  acquisition 
and  authority,  even  if  it  had  been  abused 
he  ought  to  have  remedied  the  abuse,  am 
the  guilty  to  condign  punishment,  ii 
making  another  treaty  without  their  apf 
consent,  or  knowledge,  and  to  this  time 
municated  to  them ;  by  which  it  appeai 
annulled  the  former  treaty,  and  the 
thereby  acquired  to  the  company,  as  a  ; 
and  usurpation,  to  which,  from  the  genera 
tion  of  their  service,  no  other  remedy 
applied  than  a  formal  renunciation  of  tin 
and  influence ;  for  which  said  actings  ai 
the  said  Wancn  Hastings  is  guilty  of 
crime  and  misdemeanour. 

LXXXIV. 

That  the  company's  army  in  India  is  < 
requiring  the  most  vigilant  and  constan 
tion,  both  to  the  happiness  of  the  native 
curity  of  tbe  British  power,  and  to  its  ownc 
and  discipline ;  and  does  require  that  ii 
in  proportion  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government ;  and  the  number  a 
pline  of  the  troops  kept  up  by  the  nativt 
along  with  British  troops,  is  also  of  great 
and  importance  to  the  same  ends :  tha 
Hastings,  Esquire,  pretending  to  pursue  ' 
did,  in  virtue  of  an  authority  acquired  by  i 
of  Chunar  aforesaid,  give  strict  orders 
which  be  did  demand  a  most  implicit  o 
that  all  officers  of  tbe  nabob's  army  ; 
appointed  "  with  the  concurrence  of  the  r 
and  supposing  the  case,  that  persons  of  o 
description  or  of  known  disanection  to  ti 
government  should  be  appointed,  (of  wbi 
the  resident  to  be  the  judge,)  he  did  din 
following  words:  "you  are  in  such  cs 
"  monstrate  against  it ;  and  if  the  vizi* 
"  persist  in  his  choice,  you  are  peremptc 
"  in  my  name,  to  oppose  it  as  a  breac 
"  agreement ;"  and  he  did  also  direct, 
"  Mootiana  [or  soldiers  employed  for  the  < 
"  of  revenue]  should  be  refiirmed,  and 
"  into  one  corps  for  the  whole  service ;  an 
"  infantry  should  be  left  in  the  nabob's  se 
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.  nar  dq  neooMary  for  bis  bcKly-B:iiai(l;" — 
B  did  further  onler  and  tiircrt  an  follawa: 

in  quelling  dbturban(!«s  (he  commJiiidar  of 
forces  sUould  vuift  yon  [Die  said  r««i(Icnll 
:)ie  rfiiuisttioii  of  llic  vixier,  communicaicd 
ugh  you  to  him  [the  said  commander]  or 
our  0IMI  sinffle  nftplication.     It  is  directed, 

tlie  regiment  onlercd  for  the  immediate 
ffctiiii)  of  your  [>(Klt  and  pirrAiin  at  Lucknow 
I  bf.  relieved  cvrry  til  tee  mnRtli»,and  during 
Hay  there  sliall  net  snlely  and  exclu^ivoly 
n  your   order*."      And  it  appcan   in   the 

of  ihc  compnny'i  correspoodencCi  tliat  the* 
T  troops,  under  the  nabob's  sole  diruction, 

M  ill-disci  pi  intd  and  iinsor^-icifablp,  xf  not 
:  and  therefore  the  said  Warren  llastioKS 
der,  that  "  no  infantry  should  be  kept  in 
enricp  ;"  yet  it  appears,  thai  the  slid  War- 
Klia^  did  make  an  arranf^cment  for  a  bo<ly 
ire  trooM,  wholly  out  of  tlie  contrnul  nr  in- 
lOoflheGrtti&hifovernment.and  lefrawrillen 
in  the  hands  of  Major  Fa.liner,  (one  of  his 

who  bad  been  continued  there,  though  the 
ny  was  not  peimitied  to  employ  any,)  to  be 
lilted  to  Colonel  Cuionitng.  hs  soon  as  an 
Uc  force  shall  Iw  provided  jftr  (Ac  Hefenat 

naboi'i  frortlitr  by  ileuchmenu  from  the 
«  9VN  battations ;  the  said  Colonel  Cum- 

ftircn,  whom  the  others  w«ie  to  supersede 
(place,  con^iMinc;  wholly  of  infantry,  and 

oeing  intended  for  the  same  service,  were 
itjr  of  the  same  constitution , 

^  LXXXV. 

t  tlic  old  ImpdR  of  Britisli  Iroops,  whteh  by 
«ui  to  remain,  had  Iwen  diri'ctwl  by  the 
tioM  of  the  wtid  lla»ting»  to  the  resident 
tton,  and  to  tlic  resident  Briitow,  "  not  u> 
mployed  at  tlic  rttinisition  of  the  vizier  any 
rwiM  l)«ii  through  tlie  resident;"  and  the 
irecttoi)  was  piopcilv  given,  it  not  being  fit 
tilish  troops  should  lie  under  ifie  soli;  direc- 
forei^  independent  pritices.  or  ofany  other 
IB  British  puvemmcnt ;  yet,  notwilliRliirifl- 
tprooer  and  iie«esnary  dirccUun  aforesaid, 
•aid  Warn'n  Hastings  hiith  left  the  said 
by  his  new  Ueaty.  without  niiy  local  eon- 
reven  inspection,  notwiibstsiudinE;  his  powers 
Ihe  treaty  uf  Cliunnr,  and  his  own  reiicalrd 
and  notwitIistandin;r  the  mischicis  and 
■,  which  llw  s;«icl  Warren  Hastings  did  fore- 
illd  r«uh  theroh-ora,  if  left  under  the  sole 
m  of  the  nabob,  aod  their  own  disereiioii, 
d  Hasting  bavin?  stipulated  with  the  said 
bM  to  exercise  any  authority,  or  even  tn- 
,  ancm  or  avowed,  within  U'»  dominions. 


ipMCTrt- 
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t  the  er>iii«  of  the  said  U'arrcn  Hasting*,  in 
(ting  thus  to  abandon  the  Uriliali  army  to  the 
■rinion  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  is  excfed- 
•Cjranted  by  the  description,  given  by  hiin 


acverolly  of  the  said  nabob  of  Oude,  and  of  tlio 
Brilish  nnny  itationtil  for  the  def«noe  of  his  do- 
minions; in  his  IcUirrs  to  the  court  of  director*, 
and  id  his  minutes  of  consultation,  and  particularly 
in  his  letter  of  imme- 

diately on  tile  accession  of  the  nabob,  ht^  did 
inform  the  said  court,  "  ihal  the  nabob  bad  not, 
"  by  all  accoants.  the  qualitie*  of  the  head  or 
"  heart,  which  tilted  liicn  lor  that  oHice,  though 
"  there  was  no  dispute  concerning  his  rij^ht  to 
"  succeed  ;"  and  some  years  afterwar<is,  »hen  his 
accounts  must  have  l>i>en  rendered  more  certain, 
lie  did,  in  his  minute  of  consultation,  of  ttic  15th 
of  December  137S,  (regularly  transtnittcd  to  the 
court  of  difffcEors,)  upon  a  ilisciDwiun  for  with- 
drawin^r  certain  troop*,  kept  up  in  the  nabob's 
country  witliout  Ids  consent  ()y  htm  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings,  strongly  urge,  as  follows,  '*  the 
"  neceatity  of  marnlainm^  tlie  inHuence  and  force, 
*'  which  we  jkisscss  in  tin;  louiitry ;  dutt  iha  dis- 
"  orders  of  his  state  [the  nabob  of  Oiide'a  stale] 
"  and  disKi|)ation  of  hii  revimues  are  tlie  effects  of 
"  his  own  condiu-t,  whirh  Jin^  tailed,  not  xo  much 
"  from  tlic  usual  ctli:cts  uf  infapadlg,  as  from  the 
"  detestable  choice  he  lias  itiude  of  the  ministera 
"  of  Itia  power,  and  the  parliripiition  of  his  eonfi- 
"  dence.  I  forbear  to  expatiate  further  on  his 
"  churacter ;  ii  is  sufficient,  tiiat  I  um  understood 
"  by  the  member*  of  this  board,  who  must  know 
"  tlie  trwth  of  my  allusions,  Mr.  Francis  [amem- 
"  ber  of  Uie  board]  aurely  was  not  aware  of  the 
"  injury  he  did  me,  [Warren  Haslin^s.^hyattribut- 
"  \n^  to  tht'  spirit  of  party  the  character  1  ga<re 
"  Asijph  id  I)owl,i  [the  nabob  of  Oudc] ;  he  him- 
"  self  knows  it  to  be  trite  ;  and  it  u  vne  nf  tkots 
"  notorieties,  which  sitprrttde  the  ntce$»iltf  o/'any 
"  evidence,  f  vias  forced  io  Iheaitusion  I  made 
"  iy  th«  iftpttt'ttiott  cast  on  Ikit  yoventmcnt,  at 
"  ftavinr/  caitged  the  ei'Us,  rehich  prevail  in  the  qo- 
"  vcnimeni  of  Ike  tiabob  nf  Oude,  wbic/i  I  could 
"  only  anttaer  by  ascribing  them  to  their  triui 
"  cuvse,  the  cKaracter  «nJ  conduct  of  lie  na- 
"  Ml  nf  Oudc."  .\nd  ihe  resident  (up)>ninted 
by  the  uiid  H^lings  against  the  orders  of  tlie 
court  of  directors  ns  his  particular  confidential  re- 
f)n:^cntHtivc,  one,  whom  the  said  nabob  did  him- 
self n-qiicst  might  l>e  cnnlinued  with  Uim,  fig  an 
(•n^arjcritent  in  wrilinif.for  ever)  did  some  time 
before,  tliitt  is,  on  the  third  of  January  1779,  m- 
surc  the  said  tiasiingi  nnd  llie  conned  general, 
"  thni  such  is  his  Excellency's  [the.  nabob  of 
"  Oude's]  disposition,  and  so  entirely  has  he  lost 
"  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  tiibjeets, 
"  that  unlcjM  some  restraint  is  imposed  on  him, 
"  which  would  etrcctiinlly  secure  those,  who  live 
"  under  Ihc  protection  of  his  government,  firom 
"  violence  and  oppression,  I  atn  but  too  well  con- 
"  viiM^d,  that  no  man  of  reputation  or  [uroperty 
"  will  long  continue  in  theie  provinces."  And 
that  the  said  resident  proceeds  to  an  insLincc  of 
oppression  and  rapine"  out  of  man v  of  the  ntt- 
"  bob'i*.  which  lias  catised  a  total  disnilertinn 
"  and  want  nf  confidence  among  his  itubjeots;  he 
"  hoped  the  board  would  take  it  into  their  humann 
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"  considenoioii,  and  interpose  their  influence,  and 
"  prevent  an  act,  which  would  inevitabli^  bring 
"  di^prace  upon  himself,  and  a  proportionable 
"  degree  of  discredit  on  the  national  character  of 
"  the  English,  which  I  consider  to  be  more  or  lew 
"  concerned  in  every  act  of  bis  administration." 

LXXXVII. 

That  no  exception  was  ever  taken  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  to  the  truth  of  the  facte,  or  to 
the  justness  of  the  observation  of  the  said  resident, 
which  he  did  transmit  to  the  court  of  directors. 
And  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  letter  from 
Chunar,  dated  the  29th  of  November  1781,  speak- 
ing of  the  restraints,  which  had  been  put  by  him 
the  said  Hastings  on  the  nabob,  relative  to  his 
own  mootiana,  or  forces  for  collection  and  police, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  resident  a  controul 
in  the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  has 
asserted,  "  that  the  necessity  of  the  reservation 
"  arose  from  a  too  well  known  defect  in  the  na- 
"  bob's  character ;  if  this  ckeck  be  withdrawn, 
"  and  the  choice  left  absolutely  to  the  nabob,  the 
"  first  commands  in  his  army  will  be  filled  with 
"  the  most  worthless  and  abandoned  of  his  sub- 
"  jects — bis  late  commander-in-chief  is  a  signal 
"  and  scandalous  instance  of  this." 

LXXXVIII. 

And  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  letter  to 
the  court  of  directors,  dated  Benares  the  15th  of 
October  1784,  even  after  he  had  made  the  afore- 
said renunciation  of  the  company's  authority  and 
influence  to  the  nabob,  did  write,  "  that  the  na- 
"  bob,  though  most  gentle  in  his  manners,  and 
"  endued  with  an  understanding  much  above  the 
"  common  level,  has  been  unfortunately  bred  up 
"  in  habits,  that  draw  fais  attention  too  much  from 
"  his  own  affairs,  and  oflen  subject  him  to  the 
*'  guidance  of  inndiout  and vntuorthy  confidant* ,-" 
which,  though  more  decently  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  nabob  than  in  his  former  minutes,  sub- 
stantially agrees  with  them.  And  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  did  inform  the  court  of  directors, 
after  he  had  solemnly  covenanted  to  withdraw  all 
the  company's  influence  on  the  assurances  and 
promises  of  a  person  so  by  himself  described,  that 
for  reasons  grounded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  im- 
becility of  the  character  of  the  nabob  he  waited  in 
a  frontier  town,  "  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
"  counteract  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  effect  of 
"  his  proceedings  at  Lucknow ; "  and  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Whelcr  from  the  same  place,  he  did  write 
in  the  foltowtng  words ;  "  I  am  still  near  enough 
"  to  attend  to  the  first  efiecte  of  the  execution, 
"  and  to  interfere  with  my  influence  for  the  re- 
"  movai  of  any  obstructions,  to  which  they  are  or 
"  may  be  liable."  He  therefore  found,  that  there 
was  none,  or  but  an  insufficient  security  to  the 
effect  of  his  treaty,  but  in  his  own  direct  personal 
violation  of  it.  What  otherwise  was  wanting  in  the 
security  of  the  nabob's  engagements  was  to  be 


supplied  as  follows  :  "  the  mott  letpectable  pt 
"  sons  of  his  family  will  be  employed  to  coonti 
"  act  every  other,  which  may  tend  to  warp  k 
"  from  it ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  tuch  ooi 
"  ance  u-at  wanting."  And  Jn  another  letl 
"  that  he  had  equal  ground  to  expect  every  < 
"  gree  of  support,  which  could  be  eiven  it  by  1 
"firit  characters  of  hii  faanly,  who  are  wan 
"  and  zealously  interest^  in  it:"  the  ptiadi 
male  character  of  the  family,  aod  of  the  mott  i 
fluence  io  that  fomily,  being  Salar  Jung,  aacle 
the  nabob ;  and  the  first  female  cbaracien  of  t 
family  being  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  t 
reigning  sovereign,  all  of  whom,  male  and  femil 
he  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  sundry  lettos 
his  own,  in  the  transmission  of  varioiu  official  d 
cumente,  and  even  in  affidavits  ttudioiidT  a 
lected,  and  sworn  before  Sir  Elijah  Impej  don 
his  short  residence  at  Lucknow  and  Benares,  d 
himself  represent  as  persons  entirely  disaffecled 
the  English  power  in  India,  as  having  been  pn 
cipal  promoters,  if  not  original  contrivers,  of 
general  rebellion  and  revolt  for  the  utter  extip 
tion  of  the  English  nation ;  and  as  such  be  d 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  compel  the  nabobi 
luctantly  to  take  from  them  their  landed  esiala 
and  yet  the  said  Warren  Hastings  has  bad  d 

f resumption  to  attempt  to  imftoie  on  the  & 
□dia  company  by  pretending  to  place  hit  idioi 
on  those  three  persons  for  a  settlement  &Toudl 
to  the  company's  interests,  on  his  renunciatin  i 
all  their  own  power,  authority,  and  influence,  u 
on  his  leaving  their  army  to  the  sole  and  uncoi 
tiouled  discretion  of  a  stranger,  meriiing  ia  k 
opinion  the  description  given  by  him  as  aioraiii 
as  well  as  by  him  frequently  asserted  to  be  JMJ 
tically  incapable  of  supporting  his  own  power  wn 
out  the  aid  of  the  forces  of  the  company,  ii 
the  offence  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  m  ibM 
doning  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  aimji 
the  manner  aforesaid,  is  much  encreased  byll 
description,  which  he  hashimselfgivenof  tbeM 
of  the  said  army,  and  particularly  of  that  fl 
thereof,  which  is  stationfMl  in  the  nabob  of  Oaal 
dominions.  For  he  did  himself,  on  the  29lhi 
November  1781,  transmit  the  information  foUoi 
ing,  on  that  subject,  to  the  court  of  directti 
namely,  "  that  the  remote  stations  of  those  tioa 
"  placing  the  commanding  officers  beyond  I 
"  notice  and  controul  of  the  board  [the  con 
"  general]  at  Calcutta,  afforded  too  much  of  ( 
"  portunity  and  temptation  for  unwarrantal 
"  emoluments,  and  excited  the  contagion  ofpei 
"  lation  and  rapacity  throughout  the  wkoU  arm 
"  a  most  remarkable  instance,  and  uncontnv 
"  tible  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  I 
"  been  seen  in  the  court-martial  upon  Capt 
"  Erskine,  where  the  court,  composed  of  onic 
"  of  rank,  and  respectable  character*,  unanimo* 
"  and  honourably,  (most  honouraUy,)  apon 
"  acknowledged  fact,  acquitted  him,  wnicb 
"  times  of  stricter  disciplme  would  have  b 
"  deemed  a  crime  deservmg  the  severest  paiu 
"  ment."    From  which  representation  (if  Uie  i 


RttUings  did  not  UtUtly  and  unjustly  ac- 
ialnnder  tilt  crnnpany's  sen  ice)  ilappvuied, 

pecuUiion.  which  infci-Ifd  tlie  whole  armv. 

Trom  thi!  laint,  wliic))  it  hiiij  in  Ou(l«.  arid 

to  Ihe  discipline  of  the  troop*,  would  be 
iii&ly  enrrcasod  by  his  trcnty  and  aj^rec- 
brcMud  with  the  nabob,  and  by  his  own 
coufMel  to  the  court  af  director. 


I 


LXXXIX. 


tppnn,  after  llw  s&id  Wnrren  Hiulings 
f^fotinds  sodis^aceful  to  th«  BrilUh  nalinn 
Tcrnmcnt,  agreed  lo  rcmovv  for  civt  the 
influence  and  intrrfcTcncc  from  the  t;ovprn- 
'  Oude  on  account  of  tlio  dittordcre  in  the 
remment,  sol*Iy  produced  by  hi«  own  cri- 
cU,  and  criniina)  connivances,  th»t  lie  did 
1  hit  own  Kttlemeni  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
tlid,  after  he  h»d  atioliahHl  tlie  company's 
^,  U  «  grievance,  wholly  *ioirHe  hia  own 
auermmt ;  for  he  did,  for  his  pn>'atc  pm- 
continue  therein  hU  own  private  agent, 
Palmer,  with  a  number  of  oftieer*  and  pen- 
•1  a  chtigc  to  the  revenue*  of  the  country 
eicecdiniclh.M  of  the  eitahlithmcnl  under 
iltow,  which  he  did  represent  »s  frightfully 
Bs,  and  whi<>h  he  pretended  to  remove; 
Rier  aoiountini;  to  £.112,950,  the  latter 
£.64.209. 


I 


XC. 


i>  own  secret  agent.  Major  Palmer,  did 
a  salary  or  allowance.  ec|ual  to  £.2?, 900 
mt  of  Uie  distressed  province  of  Oude; 
said  Palmer  did  decbrc  not  to  be 
he  abtolulely  did,  really  nnd  hottAjiilt., 
that  he  had  retrenched  considerably 
ne  of  the  articles,  since  the  cxpence  has 
bom  by  the  vicicr,  and  in  every  parlicu- 
I  made  aa  little  parade  and  appearance  an 
■lion  would  admit,"  his  Htation  being;  that 
aid  Warren  HaUings's  private  a?cnt.  But 
id  lai^  salary  must  be  considered  m  merely 
o  the  eipeoces.  \atpi  secret  emolunient« 
pmumra  lo  attend  it,  in  order  to  make  it 
wlvaiitageoui  to  the  holder  tlierenf.  Tlml 
Palmer  did  apply  to  tlie  board  at  Calcutta 
m  Dulliority  to  continue  the  said  ettablisli- 
Iw  cooreiving  their  continuance  "  after  the 
d  of  tbe  Kovemoiir-gefiei-ars  departure 
ided  upon  tJ)c  plcwun:  of  the  board,  and 
Ipon  the  authority  oftke  yovernour-gcne- 
tatder  the  tanrtion  of  which  tkty  were 
Mrkad  or  evnfirmttt." 


mtmjA 


XCI. 

i  Warr«n  liaitingt,  in  order  to  ruin 
bat  BtMtow,  and  to  justify  himaclf  for  his 
procexHoga  tespcctint;  him,  did  brinii:  lie- 
baud ■  new char^  QL^insiliim.brhavini; 
Im^  Mtablishment  of  ofliccj  and  pensions 
cooipany'a  aerraats  from  tJie  revenues  of 
o 


Oude ;  and  i)ie  said  Brlstow,  in  making  his  defence 
against  tlic  c]itir](c  aforesaid,  did  plead,  that  he 
had  found  all  the  allowances  on  his  list  established 
before  hie  last  nppoiniment  to  tlw  rpsideiicy ;  tlmt 
tlieyhad  grown  to  thntexcaMintheintt^rvnl  between 
hia  first  rcjnoval  by  the  aoid  Warren  Hiintings,  iind 
his  re-appointment:  and  having  adduced  many 
r^nsons  to  make  it  hi|;)ily  probable,  thnl  the  snid 
Hastin^g  was  ncrfcclly  well  acquainted  with  it,  and 
did  approve  of  the  expensive  cstablishmenis,  which 
he,  ttic  said  Bristow,  simply  had  paid,  but  not 
imposed,  he  did  alle>^.  IWHidc«  the  officinl  nesur- 
ances  of  his  predecessor  Midcilrion,  certain  fact*,  as 
amountine  to  a  direct  proof,  tlint  the  govcrnonr- 
general,  Warren  Hastings,  was  not  avcr^ic  to  the 
vizii?r's  grantinc:  large  snliiries  lo  more  ihun.one 
European  gentleman;  and  the  Br«t  instance  was  to 
Mr.  Tlinroas,  a  surgeon,  who,  exclusive  of  bis  pay 
fdirn  ihe  company,  which  was  £.1,440  a  year, 
claimed  from  the  vizier,  with  Mr.  Hastinps's 
knowledge,  tlie  mm  of  £.9,7(i,1  a  yCAr,  and  up- 
wards, making  logtlher  £.11,20')  iier  annum. — 
The  neii  w.is  Mr.  Trevor  Whelpr.  who  did  rereire 
upon  the  same  establithment,  when  he  was  fourth 
asaistaot  at  Oude.  £.6,000  a  year ;  and  which  last 
fact  the  said  Hastings  has  admitted  upon  nrconl, 
"  that  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Bristow  nud  Mr. 
"  Cowpex  did  oblifjt  and  cntnpd  him  to  acknow- 
"  ledge,"  denying  at  the  same  time,  that  the  al* 
lowances  of  the  residents  Middleton  and  Bristow, 
CRCopt  in  this  single  Instance,  were  ever  autliorixed 
by  him ;  whercui  his  own  jigent  Palmer  did,  in 
his  letter  of  the  27lh  of  March  178.'.,  represent, 
lliut  the  said  salaries  and  allowances  (if  not  more 
imtl  larger)  wer*  by  him  authorized  or  confirmed. 

XCII. 

That  the  aforesaid  Bristow  did  also  produce  the 
following  letter  in  proof,  tltat  Mr.  Htwlings  knew 
and  approved  of  largrc  salaries  to  Brili^h  siiliject.* 
upon  the  revenues  of  Oude,  and  which  he  did  de- 
clare, that  nothina;  but  the  ncccgaily  of  self-defence 
could  have  induced  him  to  produce. 

"  Dear  Bristow, 

"  Sir  Eyre  Coote  has  some  field-allowances  to 
"  receive  from  the  virJer;  they  amount  to  sicca 
"  rupees  l.'j,.554  per  month,  and  he  has  been  p.iid 
•■  up  by  the  viiier  lo  the  20th  of  Airgusl  1782. 
"  The  govcmoiir  has  directed  me  to  write  to  you, 
"  lo  rcijucst  yoo  to  receive  what  is  due  from  the 
"  vjviier  from  llie  20th  August  last,  at  tlie  rale  of 
•'  Lucknow  *icca  rupees  l.'>,.5,'i4  per  month,  and 
"  wrd  inc  a  bill  for  Ihc  amount,  the  receipt  of 
"  which  I  will  acknowledge  in  the  capacity  of  Sir 
"  Eyre  Cootc's  ntlorney  ;  and  the  govemour  dc- 
■'  «iirc*,  that  yon  will  continue  to  receive  Sir  Eyre 
"  Cooic's  (icid-allowancc*  at  the  same  rale,  and 
"  remit  themoney  to  me  as  it  cornea  in. 


■'  Cnlcutui, 


I     (Signed)     "  Charltt  Croftt 
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ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE 


XCMI. 


TTjat  Sir  Eyre  Coote  aforesaid  was  at  the  time 
of  tlie  said  tie  Id- allowances  not  serving  in  the 
country  of  Oude,  on  which  the  said  allowances 
were  charged,  but  in  the  Carnaticlc. 

XCIV.- 

That  from  the  declaration  of  the  said  Hastings 
himself,  that  it  was  the  conviction  of  Mr,  Bristow 
»nd  Mr.  Cowper,  that  could  alone  oblige  and  compel 
him  toacAnowj/cffjecertain  of  his  aforesaid  practices, 
and  that  nothing  but  Ihenecessiiy  of  self-defence 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Bristow  to  make  piiblick 
another,  and  much  stronger,  instance  of  the  same, 
it  is  to  be  violently  presumed,  that  where  these 
two,  or  either,  or  both,  necessities  did  not  exist, 
many  evil  and  oppressive  practices  of  the  said 
Hastings  do  remam  undiscovered .  That  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  contests  between  him,  the  said 
Hastings,  and  the  resident  Bristow,  not  only  the 
l*efore- mentioned  particulars,  but  the  whole  of  the 
expensive  civil  establishments  for  English  servants 
at  Oudc,  would  have  been  for  ever  concealed  from 
the  din.-ctors,  and  from  parliament ;  and  yet  the 
said  Hastings  has  had  the  audacity  to  pretend  so 
complete  an  ignorance  of  the  facts,  that  represent- 
ing tlic  vi/ier  as  objecting  to  the  largeness  of  the 
pnvmcntH  made  by  Bristow,  and  stating  a  very 
renuced  list,  which  he  was  willing  to  allow  for, 
amiiunting  to  £.30,000  a  year,  the  said  Hastings 
did  sifrf<:t  to  be  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  even  of 


tlie  list  so  curtailed,  expressing  himself  as  follon, 
in  his  minute  of  the  7tn  of  Deoembw  1784—"  bt 
"  my  own  part,  when  the  vizier's  minister  fint 
"  informed  me,  that  the  amount,  which  his  muter 
"  had  authorized,  and  was  willing  to  admit,  far 
"  the  charges  of  the  residency,  and  the  allowances 
"  of  the  gentlemen  at  I^cknow,  was  25,000  n- 
"  pees  per  month,  I  own  I  was  startled  at  the  m^:- 
"  nitude  of  the  sum,  and  was  some  days  hesitating 
"  in  mv  mind  whether  I  could  with  propriety  uj- 
"  mit  of  it."  Whereas  he  well  knew,  that  tht 
three  sums  alone,  of  which  the  oecessities  aforesud 
had  compelled  the  discovery,  did  greatly  exceed 
that  sum,  of  which,  at  the  first  hearing,  lie  afiecb 
to  have  been  bo  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  thron 
into  a  state  of  hesitation,  which  coDtmned  bt 
some  days;  and  although  he  the  said  Hastisgi 
was  conscious,  that  he  had  at  the  very  ttmesa- 
thorized  an  establishment  to  more  than  foorttMi 
the  amount  thereof. 

XCV. 


That  in  the  said  deceits,  prevaricalioos,  cootn- 
dictions,  maliciousaccuBations,fraudulentcoBait- 
ments,  and  compelled  discoveries,  as  well  ubI1s| 
said  secret,  corrupt,  and  prodigal  dispositioB  rf 
the  revenues  of  Oude,  as  well  as  in  his  bieack  d 
faith  to  the  nabob,  iu  continuing  expensive  erii^ 
lishmentfi  under  a  private  agent  of  his  own,  d> 
he  had  agreed  to  remove  the  company's  agent,  tki  ;^ 
said  Warren  Hastings  is  guilty  of  an  high  o6ei* 
and  misdemeanour. 


XVII.  MAHOMED  REZA  KHAN. 


I. 

TriAT  it  was  the  declared  [mlicy  of  the  com- 
piitiy,  on  the  iicqiiisition  of  the  Duannee  of  Bengal, 
to  iruntinuc!  ihc  country  government  under  the  in- 
>>peotioii  of  the  resident  at  the  nabob's  durbar, 
in  the  first  inntanrc,  and  that  of  the  president  and 
council,  in  the  last ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  did 
stipulate  to  assign,  for  the  support ofthedigniiyof 
the  nabob,  an  aniiuxl  allowance  from  the  revenues, 
equal  to  1'onr  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

II. 

That,  during  the  country  government,  the  prin- 
cipal active  person  in  the  administrn,tion  of  afTnirs 
for  rank,  and  for  re|>utation  of  probity,  and  of 
knowledge  in  the  revenues  and  the  laws,  was 
Maliomcd  Re^a  Rhan,  who,  besidcsi  large  l.mded 


property,  was  possessed  of  offices,  whose  cimiIb- 
ments  amounted  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  toSM 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


IV. 


inneed  of  nativesof  integrity  andexM'  j 
act  in  the  management  thereof.     On  M  "^ 


Tliat  the  company's  servants,  in  the  begi&aiB{, 
were  not  conversant  in  the  afiairs  of  tlie  reveoK, 
and  stood 

rience  to  act  in  the  management  t 
ground,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  rank,  -wiiA 
Mahomed  Reza  Kbiin  held  in  tlie  country,  and  ike 
confidence  of  the  people  in  him,  they,  the  pteiidMit 
and  council,  did  inform  the  court  of  dhectots,  is 
their  letter  of  the  30th  of  September  1765,  tba 
"  as  Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n's  short  administTatioa 
"  was  irreproachable,  they  detenntned  tocMitinM 
"  liim  in  a  share  of  the  authority  ;"  and  this  infor- 
mation was  not  given  lightly, but  was  fiiunded  upon 
an  enquiry  into  his  conduct, and  a  miDBte  examina- 


AGArNST  WARREN  HASTINGS. 


19.'! 


Hon  of  ^^^^^^^I^BBlMt  him  by  his  nvals  in 
ihe  nab^^n^n^R^ having  insiiiuaUHl  to  tii« 
nabob,  that  a  dosi^  was  t'ormecl  for  tlepoitin^  him 
*nd  placiag  Maliomed  Rcxa  ou  his  thrunc; ;  but 
on  exaininuiioii  ihf  jircsideiil  anti  council  d^cJare, 
that  "  he  Itiid  m  oixiiily  and  cundidlv  acoounled 
"  ybr  «TrtT/  ru/wp  di»l>iiri«d  from  the  treatiiry,  thai 
**  ibev  could  not.  wllhout  injury  tg  his  chuructcr, 
**  nnu  inju8Uc«  to  his  conduct  during  liis  shun 
**  ndtninuiraiion,  reftiso  continuing  tiim  in  a  share 
••  of  the  government." 

V. 

That  the  company  iiad  roason  to  be  satisfied 
mOt  llie  arrangement  made,  fin  far  ai  it  regnrdMl 
lihn  :  tli«  president  und  council  liavin^  informed 
tbem,  in  the  follDwiii^  yenr,  in  their  letter  of  the 
Ml  of  December  17(ii>,  tl^iit  "  the  larite  encrcasc 
"  of  the  revenue  must,  in  u  ^reat  measure,  bc 
"  wscribctl  (O  Mr,  Sykes's  asniduity.  and  to  Ma- 
"  homed  Reza  Kkin  t  prnfaund  krunittnt^f  ia  lie 
**  Jima»crt." 

VI. 

That  tbe  then  president  and  council,  finding  it 

aHcessary  to  make  several  reforms  in  the  adminis- 

,  wen;  principally  aided  in  the  same  l>y  the 

lioa.aaviw,  and  asaittance  uf  the  aaid  Ala- 

Reza  KhAn  :    and,  in  their  letter   to  the 

caart  of  directon  of  tlie  S'ltb  of  June  17(j7,  ttivy 

4Ue  tbetr  resolution  of  reducing  the  cmolumcnis 

4(i>Acc,  which  before  bud  arisen  fr»m  a  vfirictyof 

pcwnts,aDd  other  perquisites,  to  fixed  alluwanceB: 

and  th^  Maio  tm  m«ritx  of  MnEiomcd    Rvia 

XUUt  therein,  la  well  ns  thi>  importance,  dijjniiy, 

■id  nxpotisibility  of  hit  slaLion,  in  itic  following 

■ttnnpr  r 

"  Mahora«d  Reia  KliJin  has  now  t>f  hinietf, 
**  titk  grtat  dellcacif  of  honour,  represented  to  us 
**tke  evil  conaeifnences,  that  must  en^ue  frricn  the 
**  continuance  of  this  pracliee;  since,  by  inlFi'rin^' 
"tbi  nrincipal  officers  of  th«  government  to  de- 
"yoA  for  tbesupixirt  of  llicirdignitvon  the  prc- 
"canout  fund  of  [lenjuisites,  ihcy,  in  a  manner, 
"oblige  them  lo  nursuc  oppnm'tvii  nnd  corrupt 
"wanres,  equally  injurious  to  the  country  and 
"■be  company;  and  they  Accordingly  nssi^ned 
"  twelve  lacks  of  nipeca  for  the  mninlcnnncc  and 
"tupport  of  the  said  Mahomed  Kem  Kh»n.  and 
"  (two  other  principnt   penons,  who  held  in  their 
*  hnds  the  moet  impoilant  employments  of  thai 
"pnfrrnmcnl :    having  regard  to  their  elevated 
itaboni,  and   lo  the  eipedieiicy  of  supporting 
M  all  tbe  shew  and  parade  re«]ui»itc  to  keep 
(lie  autbarity  and  influence  of  tlu-ir  respective 
I,  a»  ibcy  are  all  men  of  weight  and  con- 
in  tbe  country,  who  held   places  of 
"  past  trust  and  profit  uodeT  the  former  govern- 
"  neat.     We  further  propoAe,  by  Ibis  act  of  ge* 
'  aaoMtf,  to  eopfe  ihtir  cordial  services,  and 
'*«aafim  themilMdy  in  ear  intefut*,  since  they 
**  <aaaot  bope,  from  the  most  successful  ambition, 
**10  riK  to  greater  advania^s  by  any   chance 
•**0C  irtoltilioo  of  aflairs.     At  the  unme  time  it 
o  2 


"  was  rcoBOiiablc  «c  should  not  lose  sight  of  Ma- 
"  homed  Reza  Khin's  past  services ;  he  has  pur- 
"  sued  t)ie  company's  inlcre«(  witli  sie.idiness  and 
"  dili^nce ;  hia  abilities  qualify  him  to  perform 
"  the  most  important  services.  Tbe  unavoidable 
'*  charts  of  bis  pnrticular  situation  are  great ;  in 
"  dimity  he  stands  second  to  the  nnlKib  only  ;^ 
"  and  us  he  en^a^s  lo  encreaw  the  revenues, 
"  without  injustice  or  opprciuion,  to  more  than  the 
"  amount  of  his  salary,  and  to  relinquish  tkoit 
"  adr^ntages,  lo  Ike  amount  of  eii/lil  lacks  of 
"  rupen  per  annum,  which  he  herclofons  enjoyed, 
"  we  (houglit  it  proper,  in  the  distribution  of 
"  salaries,  lo  consider  Mahomed  Hezii  Khan  in  a 
'*  liifhl  su{>eriour  tothe  othtirminiBterii,  We  have 
"  only  to  observe  further,  tlint  ],'real  and  cnorn>ou!i 
"  as  the  sum  must  appirai,  u-hich  we  have  allotted 
"  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  eovetn* 
"  ment.wewtllnol  hciiitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  is 
"  necc»ary  and  reasonabli:,  and  will  Appear  soou 
"  the  consideration  of  ihc  power,  wliicli  men  em- 
■'  ployed  on  ihcsc  importaut  scrvicejt  have,  either 
"  to  obstruct  or  promote  the  publick  good,  unlcM 
"  their  integrity  be  confirmed  by  llie  tics  of  grab* 
"  tudc  and  ititcresl." 

VH. 

That  the  said  Mahomed  Rnta  Kli&n  continued, 
with  the  same  dili(:ence,  spirit,  and  fidelity,  to  exe- 
cute the  truBl  reposed  in  him,  which  cum|iruhended 
a  Inrge  prouorlion  of  the  weight  of  government, 
and  paiticiilariy  of  the  collections:  and  his  at- 
taehmwit  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  and  bis 
extensive  knowledge,  were  again,  m  the  cour&e  of 
the  year  1767.  Cully  ackoowledged  and  staled  10 
the  court  of  direciots :  and  it  fiinher  appears, 
that  by  an  inccsitnnt  application  to  business  his 
healtli  was  considerably  impaired,  which  gave  oc- 
Ctuion  in  the  year  following,  that  it,  in  February 
1768.  to  a  frc»h  ucknowledgment  of  his  wrvices 
in  the«c  terms  :  "  we  must,  in  justic-e  lo  Mahomed 
"  RcTn  Khan,  express  the  high  sense  ue  entertain 
"  of  his  abiiiiiea,  and  of  tlie  indgfntignble  attention 
"  he  hcis  shewn  in  (he  execution  of  the  imporUint 
"  trust  reposed  in  him  ;  and  wc  cminot  but  lament 
"  the  prospect  of  losing  his  services  from  the  pre- 
•'  sent  declining  state  of  hia  healtlt." 

VIII. 

That  as  in  the  encreasc  of  the  revenue  (he  said 
Mahomed  Reia  Kli^n  was  employed  as  «  person 
likely  (o  improve  tlic  eamc  without  detriment  lo 
the  people,  so,  when  the  state  of  any  pro>incc 
scLincd  lo  require  <t  rciniMion,  he  was  employed  ns 
a  p<-rson  di»]M«ed  to  the  relief  of  ih«  people,  witb- 
oDl  fmiid  to  the  revenue ;  and  (his  was  expressed 
by  (he  president  and  council  u  follows,  wi(b  rela- 
tion lo  the  remissions  granted  in  the  province  of 
Bahar ;  "  that  the  gnetal  knowWcv  of  Mahomed 
"  Reza  Khan,  in  all  matters  relative  to  Uie  Duan- 
"  nee  revenues,  induced  us  to  content  to  such  de- 
"  iluctions  being  made,  from  the  general  state  of 
"  thai  province  at  (lie  last   pouiiuh,  as  uw}  Via 
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"  deemed  irrecoverable,  or  such  as  may  procure 
"  an  immediate  relief  and  encouragement  to  the 
"  ryots  in  the  future  cultivation  of  their  lands." 

IX. 

That  the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Khfin,  in  theeze- 
cution  of  the  said  great  and  important  trusts  and 
powers,  was  not  so  much  as  suspected  of  an  am- 
bitious or  encroaching  spirit,  which  might  make 
him  dangerous  to  the  company's,  then  recent, 
authority,  or  which  might  render  his  precedence 
injurious  to  the  consideration  due  to  his  colleagues 
in  office ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  a 
plan  having  been  adopted  for  dividing  the  admi- 
nistration, in  order  to  remove  the  nabob's  jealousies, 
the  same  was  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by  the 
ambition  "  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  exces- 
"  rive  moderation  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khdn."  And 
for  a  remedy  of  the  inconveniencies,  which  might 
arise  from  the  excess  of  an  accommodating  temper, 
though  attended  witli  irreproachable  integrity,  the 
president  and  council  did  send  one  of  their  own 
members,  as  their  deputy,  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal 
at  his  capital  of  Mnxa'davad ;  and  this  measure 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  support  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Kh&n,  in  consequence  of  an  en- 
quiry made,  and  advice  given,  by  Lord  Olive,  in 
his  letter  of  the  3d  of  July  1765 ;  in  which  letter  he 
expresseshimself  of  the  saidMaliomcd  Reza  Khdn 
as  follows:  "  it  is  with  pleasure  1  can  acquaint 
"  you,  that  the  more  I  see  of  Mahomed  Reza 
"  Khdn,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction  of  his 
"  honour  and  moderation ;  but  that,  at  the  same 
"  time,  1  cannot  help  observing,  that  either  from 
"  timidity,  or  an  erroneous  principle,  he  is  too 
"  ready  to  submit  to  encroachments  upon  that 
"  proportion  of  power,  that  has  been  allotted 
"  him." 

X. 

That  the  nabob  Jaffier  Ali  Khfin  dying  in  Fe- 
bruary 1765,  Mahomed  Reza  Khfin  was  appointed 
guardian  to  his  children,  and  administrator  of  his 
office,  or  regent,  which  appointment  the  court  of 
directors  did  approve.  But  the  party  opp(»ite  to 
Mahomed  Reza  Khfin  having  continued  to  cabal 
against  him,  sundry  accusations  were  framed  rela- 
tive to  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  and 
for  a  balance  due  during  his  employment  of  collec- 
tor of  the  revenues ;  upon  which  ue  directors  did 
order  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  office ;  and  a  strict 
cn(|uiry  to  be  made  into  his  conduct. 

XI. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  then  lately  ap- 
pointed to  the  presidency,  did,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  on  the  24tn  of  September  1772,  write  letters 
to  the  court  of  directors,  informing  tliem,  that  on 
the  verv  next  day  after  he  had  received  (as  he  as- 
serts) tneir  private  orders,  "  addressed  to  himself 
"  alone,"  and  not  to  the  board,  he  did  dispatch, 
by  express  messengers,  hisorders  to  Mr.  Middtcton, 


the  resident  at  the  nabob's  court  at  MuxadaTul, 
in  a  publick  character  and  trust  with  the  nabob,  to 
arrest  in  his  capital,  and  at  his  court,  and  witboet 
any  previous  notice  given  of  any  charge,  faisi>riii> 
cipal  minister,  the  aforesaid  Mahomed  Reia  Klna, 
and  to  bring  him  down  to  Calcutta ;  and  he  did 
carefully  conceal  his  said  proceedings  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  board,  on  pretext  of  his  not 
being  acquainted  with  their  dispositions,  and  the 
influence  which  he  thought  that  the  said  Maho- 
med Reza  Khfin  had  amongst  them. 

xn. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  time  he 
gave  his  orders  as  aforesaid  for  arresting  the  nid 
Mahomed  Reza  Khfin,  did  not  take  any  meanm 
to  compel  the  appearance  of  any  other  persou  st 
witnesses,  declaring  it  as  his  opinion,  *'  that  then 
"  would  be  little  need  of  violence  to  obtam  mA 
'*  intelligence  as  they  could  give  i^inst  tbdr 
"  former  master,  when  his  authority  is  taken  tarn 
"  him  ;"  hut  he  did  afterwards,  in  excuse  fyr  tk 
long  detention  and  imprisonment  of  the  said  Ms- 
homed  Reza  Khfin ,  without  any  proofs  having  bta 
obtained  of  his  guilt,  or  measures  taken  to  bri^* 
him  to  a  trial,  assure  the  directors,  in  direct  cOh 
tradiction  to  his  former  declaration,  "  that  tkt 
"  influence  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khfin  still  pn> 
"  vailed  generally  throughout  the  counin,  ■ 
"  the  nabob's  household,  and  at  the  capital,  ai 
"  was  scarcely  affected  by  his  present  ditgnci," 
— notwithstanding,  as  he,  the  said  HsitiBf^ 
doth  confess,  he  had  used  his  utmost  cMka- 
vours  "  to  break  that  influence,  by  removing  kii 
"  dependants,  and  putting  the  direction  of  d 
"  the  affairs,  that  had  been  committed  to  hiscait, 
"  into  the  hands  o{  the  most  powerftU  oraetitt^ 
"  his  enemies ;  that  he  depended  on  the  actirilr 
"  of  their  hatred  to  Mahomed  Reza  Khfin,  inciM 
"  by  the  expectation  of  rewards,  for  inresticatiiV 
"  the  conduct  of  the  latter ;  that  with  this  m  m- 
"  stitution  of  the  new  Duannee  coincided,  ni 
"  that  the  same  principle  had  guided  him  in  Ih 
"  choice  of  Munny  Begum  and  Rajah  GoutdsHi 
'*  the  former  for  tlie  chief  administratioD,  the  hwr 
"  [tlie  son  of  Nundcomor,  and  a  mne  instmHat 
"  in  the  hands  of  his  father]  for  the  Duanoecaf 
"  the  nabob's  household,  both  the  declartd 
"  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khfin." 

xin. 

That  although  it  might  be  true,  that  enemies  il  ' 
become  the  most  active  prosecutors,  and  oa  M^ 
may,  though  under  liiuch  guard  and  many  pi** 
cautions,  be  used  even  as  witnesses  ;  nod  thatil 
ought  not  to  bean  exception,  suppoainff  their  do* 
racter  and  capacity  otherwise  good,  to  the  af^ioiBl- 
ing  them  to  power ;  yet  to  advance  persons  u 
power  on  tlie  ground  not  of  their  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, which  fuight  have  produced  the  cnmitT 
of  bad  men,  but  merely  for  the  enmity  itsetf, 
without  any  reference    whatsoever   to   a  laodf 
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even  with  a  ilcclarfd  ill  o|iiiiioti 
lit  of  on«  of  Um  (i»rty,  widt  h*  wntt 
ydclivfTixl  in  the  caii]  lintcr  by  Iiiiu.ihe  tinid 
gs,  ot*  Nundt-omur.  (and  which,   time  lias 

hu  mi^ht  nltu  on  goud  f;ri>und  liiive  cun- 
of  others.)  w9«.  in  ihr  cirL'"iiiittiiiici'»  of  n 
■I  rmniiry,  a  motive  higlily  ftinpriicefiil  to 
lOUl  of  government,  and  dnlruclivc  uf  int- 

justicc,  hy  holdliiig'out  the  smiiiltst  of  all 
e  tempt&tion  lu  taltK  accusaliuii ,  lo  corrupt 
Htoufl  conipiracitv,  to  perjury,  and  to  every 

of  injustice  and  oppicsaioo. 

Xiv. 

t  in  c<niseqtiGnce  of  the  srorcsnid  motives, 
tien  preUnded,  which  were  by  no  incans  a 
iBl  juctilication  to  tlwuiicl  Wctrrcn  tlastin^pi, 
appoint  the  woman  nforesiiid,  called  Munny 
I,  who  hnd  been  of  tlie  lowest  and  nioft 
litable  order  in  society,  according  to  tiieideiijt 
Mt  ill  Inditi,  hut  from  whom  he  re(;eivGdsc\<'- 
is  of  iRob«y,  to  be  t^(iftrdi;in  to  ihe  nabob  in 
rnci-  to  hKvvrn  mothvT, arul  tddtlniinUtcrlfic 
I  of  the  govemmtnt  in  ilir  pl.ici-  of  the  said 
Md  Rcza  KIriin,  the  st-ennd  MtiKSiilmun  in 
iter  the  nnbob,  imd  tlic  first  in  knowWp:c, 
r,  wcif^ht,  and  i-hnrncter,  union;;  the  Muuul- 
F  that  proviocc.  And  in  order  lo  trv  erery 
1,  and  to  take  cvt^ry  chnnc«  for  his  uestnic- 
Itesnid  Wanvn  llas'ttn^sdid  maliciously  and 
■tvely  keep  him  under  confinement,  for  a 
lioie,  without  any  enquiry,  md  after- 
fl  slow  and  dilator^-  trial,  for  two 
Ether. 

XV. 

lotwithaianding  a  total  revolution  in  the 
part  avowedly  made  for  his  destruction, 
_  lu  apnointed  tor  his  triul  did,  on  full 
1^  coinpwUlT  ncquit  tlie  said  Alahomcd 
UAb  or  (he  criminal  charge*  itgain«t  )iim, 
kkmt  of  which  lie  had  hevn  so  luni:  persi!- 
Pad  confined,  and  suflcred  much  in  mind, 
and  fottune:  ami  tlie  court  of  direelors,  in 
HIM  of  the  3d  of  March  1775.  testify  their 
Etion  in  the  conduct  and  result  of  the  s^id 
J,  and  dii]  direct  t]ie  restor^ilion  of  the  iaid 
ncd  Reza  Kiiiin  tolibertT,and  to  the  officL'-i. 
he  had  lately  held,  which  comprehecided  |)ie 
:emcnt  of  the  nalmh'a  liouM'hold,  ami  (he 
.1  superiniettdency  of  the  iuaiii'R  of  ilengal: 
conlinj*  lo  ilia  onlers  of  llic  court  of  dirtfi- 
uppoinlmenu  were  reduced  to  tliirtv 
tunda  a  year,  or  ihcreiilKiutH,  of  which 
!  grievous  complniiit  on  account  of  thi> 
taiuadant  on  his  station,  nnd  the  heavy 
lid)  be  hsid  inxn  obliged  to  contract 
unjiiu  perMvution  and  inipiisonment 


I  ibc  removal  of  tlie  said  Maliomrd  Rcia 
ibc  capcrintemlency  of  ihc  criminul 


juKticc,  und  in  consequence  of  leiiin^  (he  pruviDoe 
of  Bi'ngal  in  farin  by  lh«  KiU\  Wurren  Hastings, 
ftitvoral  duni>crou8  ond  m ischievoui:  innovations 
were  made  by  hint,  tJie  taid  Warren  Hasting,  a»d 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  country  was  almost 
wholly  subverted,  and  ^rvat  im^lurities  and 
disorders  did  iiclually  ensue. 

XVll. 

Tliat  the  eoiuicil  jjencrul,  establiithed  by  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1773,  did  restore  the  said 
Midiumed  Rera  Kh&n.  with  the  consent  and  np- 
probation  of  the  nabob,  (but  under  a  protest  from 
the  said  Warren  Hastings.)  lo  his  liberty,  and  to 
his  offices,  accordmK  to  (he  spirit  of  ilic  orders 
given  by  the  court  of  direclora  as  aforesaid  ;  and 
the  court  of  directors  did  approve  of  the  soid 
appaintmeiit,  and  did  a«i>ur<?  lh«  said  Mahomed 
RezK  Khi'in  of  iheir  i«vour  and  prot^clion,  as  long 
aa  his  conduct  jthoiilft  ititiit  the  mnie,  in  llie 
followin)!;  terms:  na  "  the  nhiliti<4  of  Mnhomed 
"  Ke^a  Khan  hnv<*  been  tuffiriftnlly  manifested:  as 
"  official  experience  qiiulities  him  for  so  high  a 
"  alHtiou  in  a  more  euiintiit  ilegreo  than  any  other 
"  native  with  whom  the  cDnipnny  lias  been  conneot- 
"  ed  ;  and  a»  no  proof*  of  mnltadmiuifttration  have 
"  been  established  a(;iiinit  him,  erilier  during  tlie 
"  strict  in  Test  i  Ration  of  bis  conduci,  or  since  his 
"  retirement,  we  cannot  under  nil  circiimslancee 
"  btit  approve  your  recommendation  of  him  to 
"  tlie  nabob  to  constitute  him  his  naib.  We  are 
"  well  pleased,  that  he  h^s  received  that  appoin(> 
"  ment,  and  authoriie  you  to  assure  him  of  otr 
"  favour,  so  lung  as  a  limi  attachment  to  Uie  in- 
"  lereat  of  ihc  company,  and  a  pro()er  discharf^ 
*'  of  the  duties  «f  his  station,  shall  render  him 
■*  worthy  of  our  protection."  And  the  said  Ma- 
hoinud  Kc^a  Khun  did  continue  to  execute  the 
same  without  any  cunipluiiii  whatsoa^ver  of  mnl- 
Tonutioii  or  negligence,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
in  his  said  oflicc. 

XVIII. 

That  in  March  1778  the  said  Wairpn  Hasting 
under  colour,  tlinl  the  nabob  hiid  ci^mpieti-d  hit 
lireuticth  year,  and  had  detircd  to  he  placcil  in  the 
rnlire  and  uncontruuled  manatrenienl  of  his  own 
^Ihtirx.  Mild  tlint  M'lliomed  Re/a  KliAn  should  be 
icniovcd  from  hia  office,  i^nd  that  Munny  Begum 
hisBtep-mnihcr.thcdancing-^irlaforc^nid,  "should 
'■  lake  on  lierselfihe  management  of  the  tiizamut 
'*  [the  government  and  general  superin tendency  of 
'*  criminal  justice]  without  the  interference  of  any 
•'  person  whatsoever;"  and,  nntwitlisiandintr  the 
eomradictions  in  the  pretended  applications  from 
the  nabob,  with  whose  incaperily  for  all  affairs  he 
was  well  acquainted,  did,  in  deliunce  of  tlie  orders 
of  the  court  of  directors,  and  wiilioui  regard  to 
Ihe  infamy  of  an  arrangement,  made  for  tli(!  evi- 
dent and  deelared  purpote  of  delivering;  not  only 
the  fiunilywitli  the  prince,  hut  tlict^oTemmenland 
justice  of  a  greut  kingdom,  into  such  insufficient,, 
corrnpt,  and  scandalous  iian«li ;  and  though  ha  W«» 
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'l<:dar(Kl  his  opinion,  "  tbat  our  national  character 
"  iii  ciiiiRcnutu  in  the  character,  which  the  nabob 
"  nmy  obtiiin  in  the  publick  opinion,"  on  obtaining 
(t  nmjority  in  council,  without  any  complaint,  real 
or  prt,-t<-ii(li>cl,  ri-niuvc  tlie  said  Mahomed  Reza  from 
alt  lii.4  i)lli<rf!i,  mid  did  partition  liis  salary  as  a  spoil 
in  the  fiillowiiin  manner: — to  Munny  Begum,  the 
diincintr-fjirl  nfiircuaid,  an  additional  allowance  of 
wvcnty-rwo  thousand  rupees  [£.7,200]  a  year; 
til  tlj<-'  iiuI>i>1)'h  own  mother  but  half  that  sum, 
thttt  in  t.»  say,  .'Hi.OOO  rupees  [£.3,600]  a  year; 
Id  lliijidi  (iounlns,  son  of  Nundcomar,  (whom  he 
hiul  diNcrilH'd  an  a  weak  young  man,)  72,000 
riiiHt'!!  [t'.7,2nO]  a  year,  as  controuler  of  the 
liitiHfhiiul ;  and  to  a  miigistratc,  called  Sudder  ul 
lliii'k,  who  in  real  siilwervicncy  to  the  said  Munny 
ISt'Kitiii  w«H  nominally  to  act  in  the  department 
of  criminnl  jfistice,  78,000  rupees  [£.7,800]  a 
yi-iir ;  l)i<!  ttital  of  which  allownncca  exceeding  the 
aiiliiry  of  Miihomed  Itui»  Khiln  by  18,000  rupees 
|i:,|,H(10l  yeiirty,  hfi  did,  for  the  corrupt  and 
M-midiiliiuit  |iiir|xjii(;N  aforeHtiid,  order  the  same  to 
Ihi  mild':  up  from  the  cnni|iany's  treasury. 

xrx. 

Tlmr  Mr.  rranrismid  Mr,  Whelor having  moved, 
llmi  ilm  i-siTMlidii  of  tint  afurrsaid  arrangement, 
iti"  wholf!  cRiit'iKv  r»f  wliirh,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
tlimny.WHu-UuiKfil  ii[hhi  i1i(>  company's  treasury, 
mill  I'lfrnr'iK!  could  not  iMfi-vuncoIuiirably  disposed 
»it  III  Ihc  |iri'li-iidi'd  will  of  the  said  nnlmb,  might 
li«i  susiimdrd  until  Iht)  plniuuni  of  the  court  of 
Hii'-''l('iN  lh«rii(>ii  slKiiild  ho  known  ;  and  the  same 
liMnK  ('■•'lived  iij{rmihly  to  law  hy  a  majority  of 
Ihr  .'.iiiimI  iIw-ii  pnwiril,  lh<!  «iid  Hastings,  urging 
nil  vhilrnlly  lh«  iinnicdiuti-  rxiTiitioii  of  his  corrupt 
irinit'i'l,  mid  ImviiiK  ohtiiint^d,  by  the  return  of 
lllihhiil  HiirwcU.  KsipiirfMi  niiijority  in  council  in 
Ijli  KWii  iiiMiiiK  viilc,  did  n'wiiiil  the  aforesaid  re- 
■iiliiloHi,  mid  did  "iirry  iiitii  iiniiii-diut«  execution 

iIm.   iiliiri- 1    iii<i*l    iiiiwurnintahic,  mischievous, 

milt  *i  iiitiliilniia  dcaiKi'- 


XX. 

I  hilt  iliK  I  (.iii.i'(|iifiirc«,  wliii-h  mipht  be  expected 

l„„ li  ,1  riVni  iif  luliiiiiiiitlnttiiin,  did  almost  in- 

.<riiiHv  <l"«  I"""  <'■     •■'"'  '*"'  l"'"«'»  "ppointed  to 

I..  1,111  III  llii'  iillii-<'«.  which  hiid  lii-en  filled  by 

Ji|.il I    M'</ii    KhiUi,  did   Niion  find,  that  the 

niiiiiil r    M V  lIcHiini   Ipckhh  to  employ  their 

(HiMit    Miili  nil) IV  "I'd    iiiii'lrnce  in  all  Uie 

I  III.,  mix  I.I  iMimii Ill,  mid  Mir  iidnnnistration  of 

fiiolK  i,,  mill  itiil  iiiili'iiviiiii  III  ditiKWP  of  the  offices 

nUiivi.  Ill  iIk-  m 1(11  llicir  i-niTiipt  purposes, and 

I.,  i„|,f| iH.li'aai'ivmiraorilii'irdiiriillowances; 

■iiid  III  III.  hill  I  III  llif  I"!  Hrpi ht-r  1778,  he  sent 

.1  M,m|ilm(il  l»  ill.'   (.li'iid.  «l«1tiiir.  "  that  certain 

"  l,,iil   IHI  II  lidd  Kill I  wi-iidcncy  over  the 

"  ii.ilH.ir>.  i.m|ni,  I'V  whiiw  iiKliB'ilion  he  acts." 
Ah'I  .1(1.1  I  ..iiiidmiiiNK  ol'  "'"  "''K''**  I"*  received 

I, (Ill    iLitiiifi,  III-  nd(l»,  "  ihiis  theycauae  the 

■'  iKiliiili  Id  linil  nil-,  •oiiii-liuiM  with  indignity,  at 


"  others  with  kindness,  jastuUiey  think  propnio 
"  advise  bint:  their  view  is,  that,  h^compcllingnt 
"  to  displeasure  at  most  unworth j  traatmenl,  thei 
"  may  force  me  either  to  relioquiih  mj  station, « 
"  to  join  with  them,  and  act  by  their  advice,  ai 
"  appoint  creatures  of  their  recommendaticn  to 
"  the  different  offices,  from  which  tbey  might  dn« 
"  profit  to  themselves." 

XXI. 

That,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  govenotr, 
the  said  superintendent  of  justice  did  inform  him, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  of  tlie  audacious  sad 
corrupt  manner,  in  which  by  violence,  fraud,  sod 
foi^ry,  the  eunuchs  of  MunnT  Begtim  had  afauMd 
the  nabob's  name,  to  deprive  the  jodicial  and  a^  I 
cutory  officers  of  justice  of  the  salaries,  which  lli^  f 
ought  to  have  drawn  from  the  company's  tmNDij, 
in  the  following  words : — "  The  brum's  miniMoi, 
'*  before  my  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  Uieir  c«n- 
"  sellors,  caused  the  nabob  to  s%n  a  receipt,  ■ 
"  consequence  of  which  they  received,  at  two  Ot 
"  ferent  times,  near  50,000  nipeea  [£.5,000]  k 
"  the  name  of  the  officers  of  toe  uawlut,  fini- 
"  dary,  &c.  from  the  company's  drcan  ;  yd 
"  having  drawn  up  an  accoQnt-cnrrent  is  fh 
"  mantur  they  withed,  they  had  got  the  nabobli 
"  sign  it,  and  sent  it  to  me."    And  in  the  iHi 
letter  he  asserts,  "  that  these  people  bad  the  DIM 
"  entirely  in  their  power." 


\ 


xxn. 


That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  upon  this  repn- 
sentatioii,  did,  notwithstanding  his  late  pretended 
opinion  of  the  fitness  and  the  right  of  the  nabobls 
the  sole  administration  of  his  own  affairs, authorita- 
tively forbid  him  from  any  interference  theinB,aad 
ordered,  that  the  whole  sliould  be  left  to  the  nagis* 
trate  aforesaid  ;  to  which  the  nabob  did,  notwilk- 
standing  his  pretended  independence,  yield  an  in* 
mediate  and  unreserved  submianon ;  fiw  the  ail 
Hastings's  order  being  given  on  the  first  of  SniKB- 
ber  at  Calcutta,  he  received  an  amnoer  from  Mvx- 

adavad  on  the  tliird,  in  the  following  tmns : >  - 

"  Agreeably  to  your  pleasure  1  have  relinqnidNd 
"  all  concern  with  ttie  affairs  of  the  fondny 
"  and  adawhit,  leaving  the  entire  man^emeat 
"  in  Judder  ul  Hock's  hands."  Which  mm)  ei^ 
cumstance,  as  well  as  many  othoi,  abmidantlT 
proves,  that  all  the  nabob's  actions  were  in  tnita 
and  fact  entirely  governed  by  the  influence  ofdw 
said  Hastings ;  and  that  however  the  said  Hsit- 
ings  may  have  publickly  discouraged  the  corrupt 
transactions  of  the  said  court,  yet  he  did  seaelly 
uphold  the  authority  and  influence  of  Munny  Be- 
gum, who  did  entirely  direct,  with  hn  knowledge 
and  countenance,  all  the  proceedings  therein.  For 

xxni. 

That  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  of  Septen- 
her  he  did  receive  a  further  complaint  of  the  cor- 


■nd  fraut]utenl  pndjcesof  the  chief  ciinuch 
he  said  Munny  B«gara  :  and  tbeM  corrupt 
tic«»dtd  Mcoiiliou«  Bnd«ocr«ate,tlHt  un  Inc 
I  of  Odober  1778  he  wm  obliged  to  coiiJew, 
w  strongest  lernif,  the  pernicious  eoniequenon 
lis  beCore-erefttcd,  unwnmntable,  and  illegal 
ngemcnta  :  for,  in  a  letter  uf  tlial  dnle  to  Dm: 
>b,  be  eipmscs  liiinself  ai  follows :  "  At  your 
xcelleneys  tequest,  I  md  Suddtv  ul  Hofk 
hfta  to  (Akeon  lum  tbendminiitrationof  thenf- 
in  or  tlw  adawlut  and  foaidary,  and  tiopcd  br 
ist  mrans  not  only  to  have  givrn  salisraclion  to 
Mir  Excellency,  but  tliat,  tlirougli  bis  abilitiM 
1*1  experience,  these  atTairs  would  have  b«n 
■nduclcd  in  such  tnaiincr  as  to  have  sccmvd 
e  peace  of  the  country,  and  tbe  bappinesn  of 
e  pcwnle :  and  it  is  witb  tbe  ^rmiett  ooncem  I 
km,  tliat  tliis  ine^ASiire  is  >o  ^r  from  being  at- 
nded  with  the  expected  advanlagea,  ihnt  thu 
bits  both  of  tbe  fouzdRry  and  adiiwlul  are 

tbe  greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  diily 
fabecies  and  murdera  arc  fi<:rpt;trat«d  (lirou^h- 
it  the  country.  This  is  evidently  owin^  to  tbe 
ml  of  n  proper  aiilhoriiy  in  the  |)Crton  sp- 
linted to  auiierinti^nd  them.  I  therefi^rc  ad- 
'caaed  your  Excellency  on  the  tmpoilnncc  and 
JicHcy  of  tlie  aHitirs  id  question,  and  of  the 
lennty  of  lodging  fall  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
mon  ehMU%  tn  ndminnler  them  ;  in  reply  to 
loci)  your  Excellency  expressed  seniiments  eo- 
icidenl  with  mine  :  notwithstanding  which. 
Mr  dependants  and  people,  actiialed  by  selfish 
\ut  arAriciout  vlfwt,  hatt  hjf  their  interfir- 
tee  so  impeded  the  ttulnest,  rut  to  tkrow  thr 
Aoie  couittry  inlo  a  state  o/'conj'utum  :  /mm 
Meh  motkiatf  can  retrieve  it  hut  an  unlimilrd 
Mter  ItMl^fd  in  the  hands  of  the  ntficrintcn- 
Im/.  I  therefore  request,  that  youi'  ExcrlleuL'y 
rill  give  tile  slrio(£sl  injiinclioni  to  all  your  de- 
mdanis  not  to  inlerffrc  in  any  tnnnnpr  with 
Ay  matter  relative  (o  the  aD'airs  ofllic  uduwlut 
od  fouzdary:  and  that  you  will  yourself  re- 
iUQish  all  interference  therein,  and  leave  Them 
Mmly  to  the  management  of  Sadder  iil  Hack 
tUa ;  this  is  absolutely  Tiec«ss»ry  to  restore 
b«  country  to  a  state  of  trantfuiltity."  And  he 
clodcd  by  again  recomiaendin^  the  nabob  lo 
bdraw  all  interference  with  the  ndministrator 
rcnid;  "  otherwite  a  neasuie.  which  1  adopi- 
i  at  your  Kxrell«ncy*s  request,  and  with  a.  view 
ft  joui  satisfaction,  and  tlie  benefit  of  the  coun- 
ty,  <nll  be  attended  witli  (jailc  contrary  eSiscls, 
«d  btmg  dttcredit  oa  me." 

riial  ibe  said  Haslingv.  in  the  letter  aforesaid, 
tliirb  be  so  strongly  condemns  the  acts,  and 
JevliF  marks  out  llie  miM-hicvous  effects  of  Ibe 
nipt  infloence,  under  whieh  nionc  the  nabob 
kI,  and  under  wbich  alone,  fiooi  his  known  in- 
•cHj,  sod  his  dependence  on  tlie  person  siip- 
Ud  by  the  nid  Hastings,  he  could  act,  did 
po«  lo  pat  all  tbe  office*  of  jtirtiee  (wbicb  on 


another  occasion  he  bad  requr«ted  liim  lo  permit 
to  remain  in  the  hands  whi4>b  then  held  tl»eni) 
into  bis  own  disposal :  tcllint;  liim,  or  rather  ibi' 
woman  and  eunuch*,  who  |n)vemed  him.  •'  that  il' 
"  his  Excellencv  has  any  plan  for  tlte  manage- 
"  mem  of  the  atntin  in  future,  b«  pleased  to  com- 
"  municale  it  to  me,  and  every  attention  shall  ht; 
"  paid  lo  give  >our  Excellency  satiaractnn."  Bj 
which  means  not  only  pnrttcnliir  parts,  as  before, 
bnt  the  whole  system  of  jujtice.  wo*  tu  be  afloat, 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  purposes  of  the  nfon-sniil 
corrupt  cibal  of  women  and  eaniiclis. 

XXV. 

That  the  court  of  directors,  on  receiting  an  ac- 
count of  tha  above  nrrant^mniUt,  and  being  well 
Qppriwd  of  the  spirit,  intention,  and  pr^abln 
cilcct  of  th«  same,  did,  in  a  clear,  firm,  and  deci- 
sive manner,  express  their  condemnaiion  of  the 
measuje,  and  ilieir  rejection  and  reprobation  of 
all  the  pretended  grounds  and  reasons,  on  whicli 
tbo  bsnac  was  supported  ;'  markint;  distinctly  his 
prevarication  and  rontritdrctions  in  the  ^amc.'nnd 
pointing  10  Iiim  their  full  conviction  of  the  unwor- 
thy motives,  on  wliicb  lie  had  made  jtn  ^humeful 
an  airnntcctnont :  tcllinc  him,  in  the  1 7th  para- 
pTtaph  of  their  general  letter,  of  the  4ih  of  Febniary 
1779,  ■*  the  nabob's  letters  of  the  25th  ami  -IDtli 
"  of  A«iC»*t,  of  the  3d  of  September,  ;vnd  l"th  of 
"  November,  leave  us  no  doubt  of  the  trne  design 
"  of  thii  nlrtwrdinary  business  bcin;;  to  hriny 
*' forward  Mtinny  Begum,  and  ngain  to  invest 
*'  her  with  improper  power  and  influence,  nnntiili- 
"  btaufliji^  our  loimer  declaration,  tliut  so  ijrral 
■■  a  piirt  of  the  nabob's  tdlowancc  had  been  em- 
"  bexxled  and  misapplied  under  her  supertntend- 
"  ence." 

XXVI. 

That  in  consequence  nf  the  censure  and  con- 
demnation of  the  unwnrr.tniAbte  meusuri-s  uf  the 
said  WaiTeu  Hastings  by  the  court  of  directors, 
on  the  aforesaid  and  other  weighty  anJ  substan- 
tial grounds,  they  did  ortlci  and  direct  us  follows, 
in  the  20[Ji  paragraph  of  the  general  letter  of  the 
BHme  dale:  "  As  we  deem  it  for  the  weifnte  of 
'■  the  country,  thai  tbe  office  of  naib  soub«dor 
"  he  for  ihi^  riresent  continued,  and  thni  this  high 
"  office  sliQuli)  he  6IIed  by  a  pervin  of  wisdom, 
"  experience,  and  of  approved  fidelity  to  the  com- 
"  pany ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason  lo  alter  the 
"  iipinioii  sivcii  uf  Mahomed  Hcva  Khin,  in  our 
"  letter  of  the  "24111  Dpcembor  I77rt,  we  posilively 
••  dtrect,  that  ynw  forthwith  sic^ify  lo  the  nabob, 
"  Mobarek  ul  Dowla,  our  pleasure,  that  Mnbonied 
*'  Itcza  Khan  be  immediately  restored  lo  tbe  oflice. 
"  of  naib  mubadar;  and  ue  further  direct,  titat 
"  Mnhomed  Rcia  KMn  be  again  as*ui«d  of  (he 
"  continuance  of  otir  favours,  ao  long  as  a  firm 
"  ulinchment  to  the  inteicsta  nf  the  com|>any,  and 
"  a  proper  disckaTge  of  tl»c  duties  of  hts  station, 
"  shall  render  him  worthy  of  our  proteclion." 
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XXVil. 


That  the  aforesaid  direction  did  convey  in  it 
such  evident  and  cogent  reason,  and  was  so  far 
enforced  by  justice  to  individuals,  and  by  regard 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  natives,  as  well 
as  by  the  common  decorum  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  transactions  of  government,  that  the  said  Hast- 
ing ought  to  have  yielded  a  cheerful  obedience 
thereto,  even  if  he  had  not  been  by  a  positive  statute, 
and  his  relation  of  servant  to  the  company,  bound 
to  that  just  submission.  Yet  the  said  Hastings  did, 
without  denying  or  evading  any  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  tlie  court  of  directors,  or  controvert- 
ing the  scandalous  motives  assigned  by  them  for 
his  conduct,  contumaciously  refuse  obedience  to 
the  above  positive  order,  on  pretence,  that  the  na- 
bob, who,  he  had  declared  it  on  record  "  to  be  as 
"  visible  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  a  mere  pageant, 
"  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  authority,"  did 
dissent  from  the  same ;  and  he  did  encourage  the 
said  nabob,  or  rather  the  eunuchs,  the  corrupt 
ministers  of  Munny  Begum,  to  oppose  himself  and 
themselves  to  Iheauthority  of  the  said  court  of  direc- 
tors ;  by  which  means  the  arrangement,  three  times 
either  ratified,  or  expressly  ordered  by  tliem,  was 
wholly  defeated ;  the  aforesaid  corrupt  system  was 
continued  ;  Maliomed  Keza  Khan  was  not  restored 
to  his  ofBce  ;  and  a  lesson  was  taught  to  the  na- 
tives of  all  ranks,  that  the  declared  approbation, 
the  avowed  sanction,  and  the  decided  authority  of 
the  court  of  directors,  were  wholly  nugatory  to 
their  protection  against  the  corrupt  iDfluence  of 
tlieir  servants. 

XXVIII. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  on  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Mr.  Francis,  one  of  the  council  ge- 
neral, who  made  it  a  condition  thereof,  that  certain 
of  tlie  cnnipnny's  orders  should  be  obeyed,  and 
tlint  Muhoined  Rcza  Kliiin  should  be  restored  to 
his  offices,  did,  a  considerable  time  after,  notwith- 
standing the  pretended  reluctance  of  the  nabob, 
and  his  pretended  freedom,  make,  for  his  conveni- 
ence in  the  said  accommodation,  the  arrangement, 
which  he  had  unwarrantably  and  illegally  refused 
to  the  onlers  of  the  court  of  directors ;  and  did, 
of  his  own  authority  and  that  of  the  board,  restore 
Mnliomcd  Reza  Khan  to  his  offices. 

XXIX. 

llitit  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  said  Mr. 
Francis  he  did  again  deprive  tlie  said  Mahomed 
Kezn  Khlln  of  his  said  offices,  and  did  make  several 
grt'ut  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  criminal 
justice  in  the  said  country;  and  afler  hanng, 
under  pretence  of  the  nabob's  sufficiency  for  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs,  displaced,  without 
any  spocifick  charge,  trial,  or  enquirv  whatsoever, 
the  said  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  he  did  submit  the 
said  nabob  to  the  entire  direction,  in  all  parts  of 
his  concerns,  of  a  resident  of  his  own  nomination, 
Sir  John  Doyley,  Bart,  end  did  order  an  account 


of  the  most  minute  parts  of  his  domeitidc  economy 
to  be  made  out,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  w^ 
Sir  John  Doyley,  in  the  foIlowiDe  wonU,  contsinai 
in  a  paper  by  him  iotitled,  INSTRUCTIOKS 
from  tiie  govemour>general  to  the  nabob  Hobu^ 
ul  DowU,  respecting  hit  conduct  in  the  muag»- 
ment  of  his  affairs:  '*  you  will  be  pleaaed  to  direct 
"  your  mutta  seddies  to  form  an  account  of  tbc 
"  fixed  sums  of  your  monthly  ezpences,  sudi  y 
"  servants'  wages  in  the  different  departiDenti, 
"  pensions,  and  other  allowances,  aswellisofde 
"  estimated  amount  of  variable  expeoees,  to  be 
"  delivered  to  Sir  John  Doyley /or  my  ta^eetiM. 
"  I  have  given  such  orden  to  Sir  John  Doykrn 
"  will  enable  him  to  propose  to  you  such  noM- 
"  tions  of  the  pensions  and  other  allowances,  ui 
"  such  a  distribution  of  the  variable  espeoco,  ■ 
"  shall  be  proportionable  to  the  total  nm  ttjim 
"  monthly  income ;  and  I  mwut  Ttmtat  ym  wS 
"  conform  to  it."  And  he  did,  in  thesubseqaal 
articles  of  his  said  instmctions,  order  the  lAok 
management  to  be  directed  by  Sir  John  Doyfay, 
subject  to  his  own  directions  as  afonsaid;  sal 
did  even  direct  what  company  he  sboald  kaip; 
and  did  throw  reflections  on  some  penooi,  ■ 
places  the  nearest  to  him,  u  of  bad  character  lid 
base  origin — perstnis,  whom  be  should  decline  ■ 
name  as  such,  "  unless  he  heard,  that  the*^ 
"  availed  themselves  of  his  goodness  to  relan  III 
"  placet,  which  they  iroi»operiy  bold  near  W 
"  person."  And  he  did  particularly  order  it 
said  nabob  not  to  admit  any  ^g^ish,  but  sndi  ■ 
the  said  Sir  John  Doyley  diould  approve,  to  M 
presence ;  and  did  repeat  the  said  order  in  d> 
following  peremptory  manner:  *'youMM(,^rW 
"  any  person  of  that  nation  to  be  intruded  isIB 
"  your  presence,  without  Ais  introductioa."  Asd 
he  did  require  his  obedience  in  the  following  bb- 
thoritative  style  :  "  1  shall  think  myself  obli^ts 
"  interfere  tx  another  manner,  if  yon  neglect  it' 

XXX. 


That  he  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  insaktlii  ^^ 
captive  conditbn  of  the  said  nabob  by  iafoniiiig  3 
him,  in  his  imperious  instnictioDS  aforesaid,  thi  ' 
this  total,  blind,  and  implicit  obedience,  in  emy 
respect  whatsoever,  to  Sir  John  Doyley  and  kin* 
self  personally,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
board,  "was  the  very  «nidiHo>u  of  the  compliance 
"  of  the  govemour-general  and  council  withlui 
"  late  requisition ;"  which  requisition  was,  thsthe 
should  enjoy  the  free  and  mneontroultd  massge- 
ment  of  his  own  affairs.  And  though  the  said  cap- 
tive did  offer,  as  he  tho  said  Hastings  hirosrif  so- 
mits./our  lacks  of  his  stipend,  at  that  time  reducfd 
to  sixteen  lacks,  for  thefrte  u»e  of  the  remaoAr, 
yet  he  did  place  him  me  said  nabob  in  the  state 
of  servitude  in  the  said  instructions  hud  down,  M 
a  very  short  time  after  he  had  assumed  and  ned 
the  said  nabob's  indenendent  rights  as  a  grmiid 
for  refusing  to  obey  tne  company's  orders ;  snd 
although  he  has  declared,  or  pretended ,  on  amdia 
occasion,  |which  he  would  have  thought  similsr, 
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kny  Bltcmpt  to  limil  ttie  bouwhold  cxpcnccs 
I  the  nnbob  of  Oudc  was  un  imliimity,  "  wliicli 
ino  man  living.  Iiunevpr  mean  his  r»nk  in  life,  vi 
fde|Mi)dont  his  condition  in  it,  would  Mrmit  to  he 
pxmmKd  by  %iiy  other,  witUotit  ific  want  qk 
M  every  manly  principle," 

XXXI. 

t   die  said  Warren  Ilastintcs  did  order  tie 

id   stipend  (whicli  wb»  to  be  diGlributed.  in  the 

Ibutest  ]^rliculiir,  accurdiitg  to  Uie  »md  liast- 

ks'a  personal  directions)  to  be  putd  inoiitlily,  nul 

mny  officer  of  tli«  ti»boi>,  but  to  the  said  resident 

John   Doyley.     And  whereas  the  govemour- 

icral  and   council  did,  ott  the  npuoinlnienl  of 

ihumctl  Hvm  KImn.  according;  to  Uteir  duly  in- 

c  liini.  that  "  ho  do  conform  to  the  tmlen  of 

coRinuny,  which  diiH^t,  that  an  nnnual  no- 

ount  ot  tJic  nnbub'a  vxpcnc»  be  trunsmiUcd, 

Itrau^h  llic  rt-sitlcnl  at  llic  durbiir,  fur  itiv  in- 

ctiun  of  this  board," — ihe  said  Hastings,  in 

lof;    his  new  establish  men  t   in  favour  uf  his 

111,  did  wholly  omit  the  said  intlruclwii,  and 

confir>e  the  said  com miinica lion  to   himself 

nttely.     And  in  iuX  it  does  not  appvar,  thai 

f  »e«oiint  whatsoever  of  lh«  disposition  of  the 

Iv^  sutDt  exceeding  £.1W,600   sterling  u 

ir,  haa  beea   laid  tiefore  the  boEird,  or  at  k-a*t 

ftny  such  account  hat  been  transmitted  to  the 

ofdmcton;  nud  it  >■  not  litlins,  that  any 

Jdlh  servant  of  the  company  should  tiuve  the 

ment  of  any  piiblick  money,  much  less  of 

it  u  sum,  without  a  piihlick  wvll  vouched 

ertboapccilick  ciipenditurc  thereof. 

XXXII. 

That  the  court  «f  director*  did,  on  the  17th  of 
Uy  1706,  propose  certain  rules  for  rcgulatinR  the 
mdeiice  of  the  resident  willi  the  nabob  of 
apil,  in  which  they  did  direct,  as  u  principle  fur 
s«iid  repilatioDSi  us  follows  (paragraph  Ititb) : 
we  wduld  have  hi*  correspondence  to  be  carried 
OQ  with  the M^c(  cemtmitUf  ihrouchthe  channei 
tUe  pFMKlcit;  he  should  keep  a  diary  of  all 


"  his  transactions.  His  correspondence  with  IIm 
"  niitivrs  mttH  be  puhlickly  condacud  :  copies  ot 
"  uli  his  leitere,  sent  and  received,  be  transmitted 
"  monthly  to  the  presidency,  with  dupLctite*  and 
"  triplicates  to  be  transmitted  home  in  ourgcnerul 
"  packet  by  every  ship." 

xxxni. 

Tliat  the  president  and  select  conimittee  (Lord 
Ctik*e  being  then  president)  did  approve  of  the 
whole  subalantial  part  of  the  B<iid  regulation  (tho 
diary  excepted) ;  and  the  principle,  in  utl  ni.-iltere 
of  Recount,  ought  to  hftve.  heen  Nlrialy  adhered  to, 
whatever  limitations  mav  have  been  given  lo  t)te 
office  of  resident.  Yet  itc  the  said  Warren  Hutt- 
ings, in  defiance  of  the  afurt»»id  good  rultif.  onlers, 
and  late  precedent  in  coitfonnitv  to  tlie  sxine.  did 
not  only  withhold  any  order  fijr  tKitpurpOKe,  but,in 
order  to  carry  on  tlie  busini-ss  of  lJi«  sdid  durbar 
in  a  clundt-stine  manner  fur  liisowii  piirpusci,  did, 
us  aforesaid,  exclndv  all  F.ii|pli«li  from  an  inter- 
course with  the  nabob,  wlioniiLt'ii  carry  complaiiiita 
or  representations  to  the  board,  or  the  court  of 
directors,  of  his  condition  or  the  conduct  of  the 
resident:  and  did  further,  lo  defeat  all  possible 
publicity,  insintiHte  to  him  to  ^ive  iho  preference 
to  verba!  communication  abof  c  kitcrs,  in  the  worda 
following  of  the  9th  article  of  his  instructions  to 
the  nabob :  "  although  I  desire  to  receive  your 
"  letters  frequently,  yet,  as  many  matters  will 
"  occur,  which  caiinoi  be  so  eamlti  etplaintd  hv 
"  Utten  nit  hj  cont'rrxtititm,  I  deftire,  that  you  will 
■■  on  such  occasions  ^tyts  your  order*  to  him 
"  respecting  siigh  points  «»  vou  may  desire  to 
"  have  imparti-d  to  mc  :  and  I,  postponing  every 
"  other  concern,  will  give  an  inimi:diHle  and  the 
"  most  satisfactorv'  reply  concerning  tlium,"  Ac- 
cordidgly,  no  relation  whatsoever  lias  been  received 
by  ihe  court  of  directors  of  the  said  nabob's 
atTuirs:  nor  any  account  of  the  money  monthly 
pawl,  except  from  publiclc  fame,  which  reports, 
that  his  anairs  ate  in  great  disorder,  hi*  scrvanla 
unpRid,  and  many  of  them  dismissed,  and  all  the 
Miiuulmen  dependent  on  his  family  in  a  stale  of 
indigence. 


LVIU.    THE  MOGUL  DELIVERED  UP  TO  THE  MAHILVTTAS. 


■AT  ShiU)  Alluni,  i)»e  prince,  commonly  called 
'(■re^  Mogul,  or,  by  eminence.  The  King,  is. 
Lately  wu,  in.  the  posM-Miun  of  Uie  ancient 
''  '  of  Hiudoslan;  and  though  wiihnuc  any 
icrritory,   and  without  a   revenue 


sufficient  to  maintain  a  moderate  slate,  he  is  su1I 
much  respected  and  considered  ;  and  the  custody 
of  his  peinon  n  eagfrrly  sought  by  many  of  tlie 
princes  in  India,  on  account  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  his  title  and  nulhority  ;  and  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  East  India  company,  that,  while  on  one 
hand  no  wart  atiall  be  entered  into  in  support  of 
his  pretensions,  on  the  other  no  steps  should  ha 
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taken,  which  may  tend  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  any  of  the  powerful  states  of  that  cx>uu- 
try ;  but  that  he  should  be  treated  with  frieodsbip, 
good  faith,  and  respectful  attention. 

II. 

That  Warren  Hasting,  in  contradiction  to  this 
tnfc,  just,  and  honourable  policy,  strongly  pre- 
Hcrihed  and  enforced  by  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
drrcctoni,  did  (at  a  time  when  he  was  engaged  in 
ft  nci^^ocintion,  the  declared  purpose  of  which  was 
to  give  pence  to  India)  concur  with  the  captatn- 
geiicral  of  the  Mahratta  state,  called  Madaiee 
Hcindia,  in  hostile  designs  against  the  few  lematn- 
ing  territories  of  that  same  Mogul  emperour,  by 
virtue  of  whose  grant  the  company  actually  pos- 
sess the  g^overnment,  and  enjoy  the  revenues,  of 
great  provinces,  and  also  at!:ainst  the  possessions 
ofaMahome{lanchiercalledNudjifCawn,aper8on 
of  much  merit  with  the  East  India  company;  in 
acknowledgment  of  which  they  had  granted  tiirn  a 
pension,  included  in  the  tribute  due  to  the  king, 
and,  together  with  that  tribute,  taken  from  him  by 
the  said  Warren  Hastings,  though  expressly 
guarantied  to  him  by  the  company.  With  both 
tlicin  powers  the  company  had  been  in  friendship, 
unfl  wnro  actually  at  peace  at  the  time  of  the  said 
rtnndritiiio  concurrence  in  a  design  against  them  ; 
nnd  till*  said  Hastings  hath  since  declared,  that 
ll)r<  right  of  one  of  them,  namely,  "  the  right  of 
"  titn  Mogul  rmficroiir,  to  our  assistance  has  been 
"  (ri)MMlurilly  atiknowlodged." 

HI. 

'I'liHt  llifi  Nuld  Wnrren  Hastings,  at  tlie  time  of 
hill  lNiHi:litir(iiiR  concurrence  in  a  design  against  a 

Ifftwiir,  wliii-h  tiB  was  himself  of  opinion  we  were 
Hiiinii  U)  assist,  and  against  whom  there  was  no 
ihtHbl  liti  was  liound  neither  to  form  nor  to  concur 
lit  Hiiy  lioalltti  attempt,  did  give  a  caution  to  Colonel 
Miiir,  Ui  whom  the  negociation  aforesaid  was  in- 
liiialii'l  rill  lilt)  part  of  the  company,  against  "  in- 
"  ■(:Hiiig  tiiiy  thing  in  the  treaty,  which  might 
"  I'^iimttly  murk  our  knowledge  of  his  [the  Mah- 
"  jiillii  ifiiiiiiriirM  views]  or  concurrence  in  them." 
miiuU  suiil  I rttiisuetion  was  full  of  duplicity  and 
tHUii  i  iilld  tilt)  i-riine  of  the  said  Hastings  therein 
I'  uity-.iit  I'MliJil  liy  liis  having  some  years  before  with- 
hi'l  lliu  liiltiilu,  whJt-h  by  treaty  was  solemnly 
i^ii-i  'I  Hi  Iti:  puid  In  tha  said  king,  on  pretence  that 
h'  ImiI  iImi'WII  liiiiistilf,  fur  tliR  recovery  of  his  city 
ht  Ihiin,  iiti  lliujiiftltidljoii  of  the  Mahrattaa,  whom 
li,i  mit  WnttKli  jtusliiigs  ihun  called  the  natural 
i-iiiniH-»  I't  litu  i:»iii|tuiiy,  and  (lit!  growth  of  whose 
i,;in.i  tit;  ikii  ull<!|ri-il  In  Im  highly  dangerous  to 
\l„  iiiiith*tiil  itiia  kiiigdoiji  ill  India. 

IV. 

ttiit  ■'''"  h-tfillll  iihh:httm\,  in  the  manner  be- 
/  ■!•  iir  lllV'm-i\,Ui  H  i)r>l|ili  iif  ihn Mahrattas against 
ill'    *fi't»iil  I    »liiil   lii'lwithslHDding  he  the  said 


Warren   Hastings  had  formerly  dedai 

"  with  him  [the  Mogul]  our  connexior 

"  a  long  time  suspended,  and  he  wiiki 

"  tee  it  renewed,  as  it  had  proved  a  fat 

"  the  wealth  of  Bengal,  and  the  treas 

"  company,  without  yielding  one  adt 

"  possible  resource,  even  of  remote  I 

"  return,"  the  said  Warren  Hastings  di< 

less,  on  or  about  the  month  of  March 

the  privity  and  consent  of  the  roemt 

board,  but  by  no  authoritative  act,  di 

agents  of  him  the  govemour-general  on 

as  agents  of  the  govemour-general  and 

they  ought  to  have  been,  certain  persoi 

whom  were  Major  Browne  and  Major 

the  court  of  the  king  at  Delhi,  and  did 

into  certain  engagements  with  the  sail 

the  means  of  those  agents,  and  did  car 

tain  private  and  dangerous  intrigues  t 

purposes,  particularly  for  making  war  ii 

the  said  kmg,  against  some  powers  or  p 

precisely  described,  but  which,  as  may  I 

from  a  subsequent  correspondence,  wc 

Mahomedan  princes  in  the  neighbourhot 

in  amity  with  the  company,  and  some  o 

that  time  in  the  actual  service,  and  in  thi 

confidence  and  favour  of  the  said  Mogu 

did  order  Major  Browne  to  offer  to  t 

king  to  provide  for  the  enfireezpence  off 

the  Shka  [the  said  king]  might  require 

proposal  was  accordingly  accepted  viti 

ditions  annexed  ;  by  which  proposal,  ai 

ance  thereof,  the  East  India  company  w 

in  a  situation  of  great  and  perplexing 

since  either  they  were  to  engage,  at  on 

expence,  in  new  wars,  contrary  to  the 

contrary  to  their  general  declared  policy, 

trary  to  the  published  resolutions  of  thE 

commons,  and  wholly  incompatible  wid 

of  their  finances ;  or,  to  preserve  peace, 

risk  the  imputation  of  a  new  violation  01 

departing  from  an  agreement  made  on  l 

tary  proposalof  their  own  government; 

of  the  said  Hastings  having  declared,  ii 

to  the  said  Hastings,  by  him  communici 

board,  "  that  the  business  of  assisting 

"  [the  Mogul  emperour]  can  and  must 

"  we  wish  to  be  secure  in  India,  or  rega 

"  nation  of  faith  and  honour." 

V. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  o] 
day  of  January  1784,  send  in  circulati 
other  members  of  the  council  a  letter  to 
his  agent.  Major  Browne,  dated  at  Del 
30th  of  December  1783,  viz.  that  letter 
the  foregoing  references  are  made,  in 
said  Browne   did   directly  press,   and 
(though  sufhciently  and  strongly)  siiggi 
highly  dangerous  measures  for  realizing 
ral   offers  and  engagements  of  the  sai- 
Hastings ; — proposing,  that  besides  a  ) 
of  field-artillery,  and  a  train  of  batterin 
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hr  ^  0urpose  nf  sieves,  six  regiments  of  sepors 
[fAe  trofop^nj'n  wrTice  slxiold  be  transferred  io 
tf  o(zt'*c  *»id  Itinp,  sniJ  lli»t  cunfiiD  other  corps 
^/,/  ^^  /»o  be  raised  foi  liic  said  service  in  tiie 
rJisJi  jrsrof '<><■«*  "id  dependencies.  In  be  imme- 
L/^  L>  cs^J^T'^e  kinsi's  [the  Mogul'*]  oiders,  and 
^'  fTBXftB^'^''^  ''V  assiirniiienli  of  territorial 
r~^  ^iv  i  cJ  >)■>  tlie  province  of  Oude,  a  dependent 
R^j.  o^  the  Briii*h  govemnicnt,  but  wiili  » 
[^  ffj^g^  i  iiKi  having  any  British  officer  with  the 
F^  il>^  said  3lnjor  Browne  expre4d,inj;  liis  enu- 
^V  ft>l  lo'wctii ; — "  if  un*  Eurcpeiiii  officer  ht 
t^*  il^is  cwriJK,  *  very  nice  jiiugment  indeed 
"  J  A  a  re-ci  lie  choice  ;  ftir  Kiuee  Roy  are  in 
^(t^v^llcMt  detrrefl  y(/  for  aneh  employ,  btit 
,^  tKkor«:  likcK  to  do  Iinrni  ihiin  ^oud."  And 
'J^^e*  ^f«.»r.-Mid  Wing  without  any  observation 
^l^jp,  or  any  duuivowut  ot"  llie  maUi'rs  of  fuel. 
^^^l^  <!ouitscls  «o  «tronffly  nnd  aiilhoritnbvcty 
jr^^tc^  Xlivnin  by  tJic  snid  Wnrrcti  Hastini^'a 
^^^an«l  wiihoiit  any  mnrk  of  <1  isnpprobmion  of 
yort  nf  liit  plun,  whetlwt  tlmt  of  l>i^  nsaign- 
^  oi  (WTHory  bcloiti>ing  to  the  company's  allies 
^  inatnlcnRnce  of  lioops,  which  were  to  be  by 
iD  put  under  the  uideis  of  &  foreign  tnde< 
I  power,  or  that  of  employing  the  said 
without  any  British  officer  with  thtnn ;  or 
ling  observation  by  him  eniercd  on  the 
ysrrconlfi,  mliich,  if  not  nn  iniplioil  tx-n- 
the  DBltire  of  the  service,  in  which  Rntisli 
>KMi|i|)«»ed  inipro|>er  to  be  trusted,  ii  n 

(ctfecUon  oti  ihe  tharacler  of  llie  Briciah 

W*^P**».  which  WM  to  render  ihem   unfit  to  be 
■?^HM<nrd    in   an    honoumble    len-icc — Uie    said 
Haatin^  did  tliereby  rive  a  countcnnnfe 
^^^J*"***!  unwarrantable  una  ubngcrooa  propasab 

VI. 


\ 


^ 


irf 


^ 


jjw,  a  considerable  time  before  the  prwliiction 

onilalion  of  Msjor  Brovne's  letter,  the  snid 

did  enter  a  minute  of  consul  tali  on,  con- 

a  proposition  sitnilai  in  the  general  intent 

n  the  said  letter  contained  for  AMJxiin^  the 

with  a  military  force  ;   hut  the  oilier  mcm- 

iJte  boord  did  dif^rec  Uicreto,  nnd  bcinK 

H  the  diapoailion  so  strongly  slivwn  by 

■id  Maitingi   to  engag«  in  new  wars,  and 

forei^  eonnexioni,  and  po«.MblyhHrinc 

licence  of  the  proceeding  of  his  at;cnt,  did 

— -Bpon  liim  to  protloce  his  in^tnictionii  to  Major 

l^«r,i>;  and  he  did  on  the  5lh  of  October  1783, 

9sd  am  befofv,  enter  on  the  confiiiluiioiia  a  certain 

1^'.  puipoftin^  to  bo  llic  inftriictiotis,  which  he 

ud  <:i>rD  Ui  Major  Browne  the  precedintc  March. 

Ac  itEDC  of  liis  the  iiaid  Browne's  appointment, 

ia  *hich  pretended  inMruclions  no  direction  what- 

(KT  wiw  given  to  the  effect  of  bis  the  said  Ha^t- 

p's   inraute   of  consultation,  or   |>Topounded  ; 

^  ia  to  «y,  no  power  was  tC'ven  in  the  raid  in- 

•netiOA*  to  matte  a  direct  oiTor  of  military  aid  to 

dM  Mocvl.  or  to  form  the  arrangements  stated  by 

tk  mmT Browne,  in  hu  letter  to  the  uiid  Ilaxtingti, 

m  laving  be«n  made  by  the  express  authority  of 


the  suit!  Hustings  htm»elf.  Out  thti  said  instruc- 
tions contained  nothing  further  on  thai  subject 
but  n  conditional  diivction,  that,  in  case  a  military 
force  shoitld  he  re<fuired  for  the  Mogul's  aid  or 
firolcction,  lh«  major  is  to  know  tlic  tcrticc,  on 
which  ii  t«  to  be  employed,  and  tlie  resourcea, 
frutn  whence  it  is  to  be  paid :  and  ilie  inslructions 
produced  u  his  real  instructions  by  the  said  HaM- 
in;^  are  ao  yarded  aa  lo  caulion  (Jic  said  Browne 
H<nLiiut  lakinii  any  part  ia  the  intrit/ufs  of  thoK, 
Hifio  are nboul  the kinij* ptnton.  By  which  ktien, 
instrnetions,  and  transactions,  compared  with  each 
other,  it  appcxint.  tliat  the  said  Warren  Kaslings, 
after  bik  ttionihs'  delay  in  cnierinf  of  (contrary  to 
ilie  conipnny's  order)  any  inidruclioru  to  the  said 
Browne,  did  tit  Initt  tmlcr  a  f;>Ue  paper  as  the  true, 
or  that  he  did  givL-  oilier  secret  ii)KtTticlion»  totally 
differGnl  from,  anil  even  opposite  10,  Iiis  pnblicK 
twtensible  iostnictions.  iherrby  to  deceive  (li© 
council,  and  to  cnrry  on,  with  less  obstrucUont^ 
dark  and  dantcerous  intrigues,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  to  the  Irue  policy 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  sali-ty  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East, 

vn. 

That  the  said  letter  from  Major  Browne  was  by 
th<!  i^aid  Warren  Il.istinKS  transniitledlo  the  c!ourt 
of  directors,  without  being'  accompanied  by  any 
piirt  of  the  previous  correspondence ;  by  wliicfi 
wilful  cunccalnieiil  the  said  Warren  HasliiiKis  is 
guilty  of  nn  lii^h  and  criminrtl  disrespect  to  the 
court  of  directors,  and  of  a  most  Hagrant  bread) 
itnd  violatron  of  their  orders,  which  he  was  bound 
by  an  act  of  parliament  to  obey, 

VIII. 

That  the  said  Hastiners  having  enrly  in  the  year 
17H4  pm^ured  to  himself  n  deputation  to  act  in 
the  upper  provinces,  the  council,  being  well  aware 
of  hilt  di>|iosiliun  to  engage  in  nnwurrantable  de- 
•jgns  ay:ainst  the  neighbouring  states,  did  eipressly 
confine  hi«  powers  lo  the  cireiimsianc«  of  his 
:ictual  residence  within  the  company's  province*  ; 
hut  it  appears,  that  ways  were  found  out.  by  which 
he  hoped  lo  tlefcat  the  pTCCmitions  of  the  board  : 
for  the  said  Warren  Hndinvsdid  write  from  Uick- 
now.  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Oudc,  to  the 
court  of  directors  a  certain  postscript  of  a  letter, 
dated  the  4th  of  May  1784,  in  which  he  informs 
(he  court,  that  the  «on  and  lieif-npp»rent  of  the 
Great  Mo£ul  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  and  the 
nabob  of  Oude ;  i}int  he  had  a  conference  with 
that  prince  on  the  lOlh  of  ibe  same  month  of 
May,  "  no  person  being  either  present  or  nithm 
'*  hearing"  during  the  same  ;  and  that  in  the  said 
conference  tlie  prince  had  informed  him  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  father,  and  bis  wish  for  the  relief  of 
the  king,  and  the  restoration  of  the  dominions  of 
his  house,  as  well  as  to  reacite  him  from  the  power 
of  certain  [>er»ona  not  named,  who  degraded  him 
inlo  a  mere  instrument  of  their  interested  and  w«- 
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ourn  agent,  and  this  llie  publick  opini' 
thougli  to  impose  on  the  ignorance  o 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  at  liia  fi 
would  have  been  unworthy  in  itself, 
said  Warren  Hastings,  could  not  liop* 
in  such  imposition,  as  in  the  postscri 
he  represents  the  said  prince  [who  wa 
eldest  son,  and  thirty-six  years  of  age] 
of  considerable  qualifications,  and  [ 
quainted  with  the  transactions  at  his  fa 
and  as  one,  who  had  long  held  the  pr 
most  active  part  in  the  little,  that  rem 
adminUtralioa  of  Skdh  Allum.  An 
Hastings  conferring  with  a  prince  so  u- 
cd,  without  making  the  slightest  allu 
said  positive  and  recent  engagements, 
giving  any  explanation  with  regard  t 
said  Warren  Hastings  must  appear  t 
prince  either  as  a  person  not  only  cont 
gagemenls,  but  actually  being  the  first 
proposerof  them,  without  any  author! 
colleagues,  and  afjainst  theirs  and  the 
clinationof  the  British  nation,  and  on  ti 
not  to  be  trusted  :  or  tiiat  he  had  used  I 
diaap^ment  between  him  and  his  co 
pretence,  set  up  without  colour  or  dect 
gross  violation  of  his  own  engagement 
the  princes  and  states  of  the  countrv 
ground,  on  which  they  can  or  ousrht  i 
with  the  company,  to  the  utter  deBtriici 
publick  confidence,  and  to  the  e(|iial  c 
the  national  candour,  integrity,  and  wist. 

X. 

That,   in  a  letter  dated  from  the  sar 

Lucknow,  the  1 6th  of  the  following  June 

said  Warren  Hastings  informs  the  court 

tors,  that  Major  Browne,  their  agent  to  ll 

had  arrived  there  in  the  character  also 

from  tlie  Mogul,  with  two  sets  of  instruct 

two  opposite  parties  in  his  ministry,  whirl 

tions  were  directly  contrary  to  each  ol 

first,  which  were  the  ostensible  instriictro 

to  engage  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  Mogu 

to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance 

chief  of  the  country,  then  minister  to 

Mogul,  called  Affrasaib  KhSn ;  the  se< 

from  another  principal  person,  called  .^ 

Dowla,  also  a  minister  of  the  said  Mo 

styled    in  the   said    letter   confidential, 

tinction,)  which  were  directly  destructi 

fiirmer;  and  the  said  latter  instructions. 

it  seems  credence  was   to    be    given.  ■ 

"  under  the  most  solemn  adjurations  of 

The  purpose  of  these  latter  and  secret  in 

was  to  require  the  company's  aid  in  ft 

Mogul  from  the  oppressions  of  his  servan 

ly,  from  the  oppressions  of  the  said  Affn 

tween    whom   and    the  company  Majo 

(at  once  agent  to  that  company,  and  to  t 

site  factions  in  the  Mogul's  court)    ac 

[lower  to  make  a  treaty  of  mutual  alliar 

Uic  sanction  of  his  sovereign ;  and  it  doe 
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ihn  h«,  Wnrr«n  Masting,  did  dJKcotintc- 
\\e  double  dealing  and  fratidtilcnL  sscncirs 
ad  the  compuDT's  minister  al  thai  coiiTt; 
iiMvow  any  particular  in  the  letier  frum 
Mid  Browiw,  of  the  30th  of  lJ<cembcr 
tntins;  ihe  nffera  made  on  tiia  iiart  lo  the 
w>  contradictory  to  his  late  declarationi  to 
-apparent  of  that  monarch,  or  did  gite  any 
nd  (0  Uie  said  Brcwoe,  or  did  shew  any 
'  diapleusure  aipiinM  him,  as  having:  acted 
onl«rv,  but  did  airain  >«iid  liim,  with  re- 
'ontequenec,  to  the  court  uforc^Aid. 

I 

Bk|pltd  ^Vnrren  Hasting*,  ttill  pur«i)in(r 
WV^dcait^ns,  did  apply  to  th«  council  for 
innrr  powers  relative  to  the  intrigues  iind 

in  lii«  Mo^iiKa  court,  giving  Msumncoa  of 
lution  nnt  to  proceed  n^inet  ttinr  ficnsc; 
•aid  council,  bcin^  fully  aware  of  Ins  dia- 
,   and  having  Major  Browne's  letter,  rc- 

by  liimself,  tlio  suji)  Wrirreii  Hastinn^B, 
;hen,  did  refuse  to  ^nnt  tha  taid  discre- 
powcfs;  but,  on  the  contiary,  did  exhort 
DOst  Kdulously  and  cautiously  to  avoid,  in 
irrespondeace  with  the  diflerent  princes  in 
,  whatever  may  commit,  or  be  itraincd  into 
terpretation  ol' coinmitlinsr,  the  eoiDpiny, 

a»  to  their  nriny  ot  treaaure ;"  obaervin^, 
:lie  company's  order*  are  poi^itive  agninil 
iUerfetcnce  in  thu  object*  of  dispute  be- 
I  Ihe  country  powers." 


I 


Xll. 


otdcr  to  subvert  the  plain  and  natural 
itation  given  by  ttie  council  to  ilie  ordersof 
ft  of  directors,  and  tii  jitstify  his  dnn^rous 
a.  iht  taid  Warren  ilastinE^,  in  liis  li^ier 
16th  June  17fi4  lo  the  said  rami,  did,  in  n 
xAeni  and  coBtemptuous  manner,  endea- 
I  persuade  (Item  of  their  i^oiance  of  the 
ue  of  tlieir  own  order*,  and  to  limit  their 
Eion  of  inlerference  with  the  diipules  of 
nlry  powers  toaiK^hcniinlry  powors  ns  are 
WM ;  cxprctting  himself  its  follows ;  "  the 
n,  which  now  aurroiinds  the  throne,  [the 
ll's  throne,]  is  widely  (Jiffereiit  from  the  idea, 
I  your  eommattdt  arc  intended  to  convey 
«  «nire«ions,  to  wtich  you  have  generallv 
■d  tncm,  of  cmiTifry  powers,  lo  wbich 
of  fwrmonrary  is  a  neceisarif  adjttnrJ ; 
vhieh  may  be  raor«  properlv  compared  to 
ladtd  bubble,  vhieh  the  sli^Iitest  breath  of 
ritton  may  diasip«te  with  every  trace  of 
JMBDCe."  By  which  eonitniction  iho  «aid 
|S  did  endeavour  to  perauade  the  wiurt  of 
M,  that  they  meant  \o  confine  ihnr  pro- 
of ainiiter  inlri^es  lo  those  powers 
rbo  cotild  not  be  easily  hurt  by  them, 
llMe  atren^  was  sur^lt,  that  their  re- 
st of  such  clandestine  interference  was 
lieaded :  but  lltat,  where  tlie  powers  were 


wfak   and  fragile,  such   intrigoes  might   be  al- 
lowed. 

XIII. 

Thai  the  said  Hanting^,  furtlft  to  persuade  (he 
court  of  directors  to  involve  thcmEclves  in  the 
affnirs  nf  the  Mogul,  and  to  reconcile  this  measuto 
with  hi«  former  eottduct  and  declared  opinions,  did 
write  to  them  to  tlic  following  eHcct :  that  "  at  tliot 
"  former  period,  to  which  the  ancient  policy  with 
"  retard  to  the  Mogul  applied,  Uie  ktn^'sauthorrty 
"  Wft*  siiffiotenily  re*peeted  [which  he  knew  not  to 
"  be  trjc,  iMvin^  himaelf  declared,  in  his  minute 
"  of  the  ^5lh  of  October  1774,  '  thai  he  remained 
*'  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  einjiire,  a 
"  mrrr  nphrr  in  the  administration  of  it')  to  main- 
"  tiiLii  ilsctlugainit  common  vicissitudes.  That  he 
"  voulili  not  haie  iidvised  interference  if  the  king 
"  himself  relaineil  the  exercise  of  it,  kuwever 
•■/ceWejinhisownhand*.  That  if  it  [thcMo^l's 
"  authorityl  is  suffered  lo  receive  its  final  cxtiuc- 
"  lion,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  power  map 
"  arise  ou.t  of  its  ruins,  or  what  events  may  be 
"  linked  in  the  same  chain  of  revolution  with  il : 
"  but  your  interests  may  suffer  by  it — ycut  repu- 
"  lation  cfrlain!i/  wUi,  as  his  right  to  our  aisist- 
"  anoG  has  been  constant/}/  acknowledtffd,  and  by 
"  a  Irwin  of  conseijuenees,  to  which  our  govern- 
"  nieiit  has,  not  intentionally,  ^vcn  birth;  but 
"  most  esjuecially  by  tlie  movements,  which  lit  in- 
"  jiuencB,  by  ton  near  an  approach,  Um  excited,  it 
"  has  unfortunately  become  the  efficient  inetru- 
"  tncnt  of  a  ^cal  portion  of  Ihe  king's  present 
"  distreasea  and  dangers  ;"  int^matin^  (as  uvll  as 
ihe  studied  obscurity  of  his  enpressionawill  permit 
any  thioR  to  be  disccrncdl  that  hi»  own  late  in- 
trigues had  been  among  the  causes  of  the  distresses 
and  dangers,  which,  by  new  intrigues,  he  did  pre- 
tend to  remove :  and  nc  did  c^neUidc  thiti  part  of 
his  letter  with  smne  loose  ^iieral  c^presaions  of  hit 
caution  not  to  affect  the  company's  iniciesis  or 
revenues  by  any  measures  he  might  at  tliat  time 
take. 

XIV. 

That  llie  principle,  co  far  as  the  same  halii  bMn 
directly  aTOwcd,  of  the  said  proceedinf^s  at  tlio 
Majrul's  court,  was  as  altoi;ethcr  irrational,  and 
the  pretended  object  as  impracticable,  as  the  means 
taken  in  pursuit  of  it  were  fimuduletii  and  disho- 
nourable, namclv,  the  restoration  of  the  Mo|;ul  in 
some  decree  to  llie  dignJlv  of  his  situation,  and  lo 
his  free-ai^ncy  in  the  conduct  of  his  atTairs.  For 
the  said  Hasting,  at  tha  very  lima,  in  whicli  he 
did  with  the  greatest  apparent  eameetacss  ur^e  tlie 
purpose,  which  he  pretended  to  have  in  view,  with 
rcprard  to  die  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  Mo^I  em- 
perour,  did  repreaent  him  as  a  person  wholly  dis- 
'|ualified,  and  even  indnpuwil,  lo  take  any  active 
jMirt  whatsoever  in  the  conduct  ol'hts  own  affairs  : 
and  that  any  attempt  for  tlint  purposo  would  be 
utterly  impracticable:  and  tliis  he  hath  stated  to 
the  court  of  directors  as  a  matter  of  publick  no- 
loitetv,  in  his  said   letter  of  the   Itith  of  iuxve. 
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nH4,  in  t)ie  following  cmphatical  and  decisive 

"  You  ntied  not  be  tnld  tlie  character  of  the  \ting, 
"  whitM-  iiicrtnctiii,nn[l  the  habit  of  lon^-sufierin^, 
"  tiM  (k'haiHid  liiit  <li);iuty  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
"  hftiiiM!  beyond  thejMwer  oj  retrieving  either  the 
"  one  or  Ike  other.  Whilst  his  personal  repose 
"  is  iiridisturbed,  he  will  prefer  to  live  in  the 
"  menHrMtilaleo/indigence,aailet  the  rule  of  men, 
"  wlioMi  views  ure  bounded  by  avarice,  and  the 
"  jHiwftr,  whicii  tliey  derive  from  his  authority, 
"  mtlti-r  than  commit  any  share  of  it  to  his  own 
"  sons,  though  his  affection  for  tliem  is  boundless 
"  in  vvKTy  other  respect ;  from  a  natural  jealousy, 
"  fiimidwl  on  the  experience  of  a  very  different 
"  I'oiiihination  of  those  circumstances,  which  once 
"  M-rved  as  a  temptation  and  example  of  unlaw- 
"  fill  ambition  in  the  princes  of  the  royal  line. 
"  His  ministers,  from  a  policy  more  reasonable, 
"  have  constantly  employed  every  means  of  in> 
'*  flucnce  to  confirm  this  disposition,  and  to  pre- 
"  vent  his  sons  from  having  any  share  in  the  dis- 
"  tribution  of  affairs,  so  as  to  have  established  a 
"  complete  usurpation  of  the  royal  prert^tive 
"  under  its  own  sanction  and  patronage." 

XV. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  haviae  given 
this  opinion  of  the  sovcrei^,  for  whose  freedom 
lie  pretended  so  anxious  a  concern,  did  describe  the 
minister,  with  whom  he  had  long  acted  in  concur- 
titnf.t.,  and  from  whom  he  had  just  received  the 
tiNlfRordinary  secret  embassy  aforesaid  for  the  pur- 
iiim-  of  (tifi'ctini;  the  deliverance  of  his  master,  the 
mu^til,  fioin  the  usurpations  of  his  ministert,  as 
f'llliiw* ;  "  TIk^  Rrst  minister,  Mudjud  u\  Dowla, 
"  u  hihiHf/  ileAcient  in  every  military  quality; 
"  MfiiciMlMl  of  liii  own  superiour  talents;  and 
"  fifimnl  1o  llin  practice  of  that  crooked  policy, 
"  U'fiiiifi  f/nnrrully  defeati  itt  own  purpose,  but  sin- 
"  I  i^ri'ly  itlliii'lir<(r  to  liis  master."  The  reality  of 
till-  »tlil  nllHi  liiDfiit  was  not  improbable,  but  alto- 
Hi-liui  itvU-vt,  M  ltt»  said  minister  was  the  only 
Kilt.  NitiitiiH  llin  pnnripid  iiersons  about  the  king, 
*liii  1  lrii*tiii<«  lilt)  liilui  want  of  all  military  and  civil 
hMiI^I  |iiwMt»M>il  no  tnrritories,  troops,  or  other 
iut.mi»  lit  «KiirliiK  uiirl  supporting  liim,  but  was 
Uhu'hit  ■iiIkIv  iiplirhl  by  liis  influence  over  his 
tuH*tH  I  ii'tlliiii  ihitli  ihn  said  Hastings  free  him 
ffi/  Hiiii'-  lltrtii  lliH  |M*iNi>iiN  more  efficient,  who  were 
f>,  1,1.  ,|».a(i"tnil,  frmii  a  dii|M)sition  to  alienate  the 
i>ih^  ttfiH  Hii  rilli-iilMiii  1(1  his  affairs,  and  from  all 
/  iitiimHitt-  III  til*  (iwii  (Wmdy ;  Imt,  on  the  contrary, 
*/'  iiniiH*  ''"'*  h'lW"'  ""  •'«■■  *'"y  first  among 
Ihi  liHtiiii  !■■  Ill;  flililiicPS  l«  exemplify  the  prac- 
fii  I  -  III  till-  i»ilnl»(»!i»  itHHJluit  tlicir  sovereign  and  his 
ihil'lf  II 

XVI. 

Mifl  (III-  •^xlil  W Ill  (litslings,  recommending 

Id  itMiiHil  (Mill*,  iiiil  v«l  rimdcmniug  in  detail, 
I  11/  ^MH  lit  hi-  i'*n  i-iiirmidwl  plan,  as  imprac- 
hi 'itili   (II  II'"  H,  mill  MS  tiiiilfrtakcn  in  favour  of 


persons,  all  of  whom  be  describe*  as  incapi 
and  the  principal  as  indisposed  to  avail  hii 
thereof,  must  have  had  some  other  motives  for 
long,  intricate,  dark,  and  laborious  procee 
with  the  Mogul,  which  must  be  sought  in  hi: 
tions,  and  the  evident  drift  and  tendency  the 
and  in  declarations,  which  were  brought  ou 
him  to  serve  other  purposes,  bat  which  serve 
to  explain  his  real  iDtentions  in  thii  intrigue. 

XVII. 

Tliat  the  other  members  of  the  council  gei 
having  abundantly  certified  their  averaenea 
his  intrigues,  and  even  having  shewn  appre) 
sions  of  his  going  personally  to  the  Mc^ul  and 
Mahrattas  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  si 
the  said  Hastings  was  driven  beadloog  to  ■ 
which  did  much  more  openly  indicate  the  I 
nature  and  purpose  of  his  mactiinatioDS ;  for  in 
length  recurred  directly,  and  with  little  diigiii 
to  the  Mahrattas,  and  did  open  an  intr^ne  w 
them,  although  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  is  1 
letter  aforesaid  of  the  I6th  June  1784,  tbtd 
exception,  which  he  contended  to  be  implied  i 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  forbiddtof  ll 
intermeddling  in  the  disputes  of  "  the  coni 
"  powers,"  namely,  "  powers  not  pennaneat,'* 
by  no  means  apply  to  the  Mahntta* ;  and  ll 
informs  the  court  of  directors,  that  be  did,  «  M 
very  first  advice  he  received  of  the  Bielitofii 
Mogul's  son,  write  to  Mr.  James  Anaen(n,i 
apprize  the  MahratU  chief  Scindia  of  that  mM 
"  for  which,  as  he  was  unprepared,  he  desiitdli 
"  [the  said  Scindia's]  advice  for  his  condsctoaU 
"  occasion  of  it."  Which  method  of  calliif  M 
the  advice  of  a  foreign  power  to  regulate  Im  p^ 
tical  conduct,  instead  of  being  regulated  tha* 
by  the  advice  of  the  British  council,  ni  M 
standing  orders  of  the  court  of  directon,  ^  ' 
procedure  highly  criminal;  and  the  criine  itl* 
gravated  by  his  not  communicating  tlie  wid  <*■ 
respondence  to  the  council  general,  as  by  bit  d^ 
he  was  bound  to  do ;  but  it  does  abundantly  pC* 
his  concert  with  the  Mahrattas  in  all,  that  rebV 
to  his  negociattons  in  the  Mogul  court,  which  «tf 
carried  on  agreeably  to  their  advice,  and  in  wi 
serviency  to  their  views  and  purposes. 

XVIII. 

That,  in  consequence  of  the  cabal  begun  wi 
the  Mahrattas,  the  said  chief  Scindia  did  send  I 
"  familiar  and  confiiJential  ministers"  to  him  t 
said  Hastings,  being  at  Lucknow,  with  wbomt 
said  Hastings  did  hold  several  secret  confeienei 
without  any  secretary,  or  other  asmtant :  and  I 
said  Hastings  hath  not  conveyed  to  the  court 
directors  any  minutes  thereof,  but  hath  parpw 
involved  even  the  general  e^t  and  tendeacr 
these  conferences  in  such  obtcority,  that  it » 
otherwise  possible  to  perceive  the  drift  and  U 
dency  of  the  same,  but  by  the  general  scope 
counsels  and  acta  relative  to  the  politicks  of  I 
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t^iiT,  nnd  oftlic  Mnhrattai  lop:«lher,  aiid  by  die 
il  event  of  the  whole,  which  it  sufficiently  u^- 

.     For 

XIX. 

fhat  the  uitl  Haslintia  ha<l  declared,  in  bin  said 
Br  of  the  )6th  June  1784,  thai  die  Mogul's,  ri^hi 
our  aasisLaincp  had  been  roiiiiotiitly  neitnuw- 
l^cd  :  that  tite  Mtis;ul  hftd  been  ofipreued  by  [lie 
er  Mahome<lan  princes  in  the  eharncter  af  lii» 
eer*  of  (tAte,  nnd  miliury  commaoden ;  am)  lie 
'plainly  inlinialc,  ihitt  llie  said  Mopil  oiiglit  to 
lelieved  Trom  that  •efritiidc.  And  Ik  did.  in 
n^  on  account  to  (he  court  of  directors  uf  tli« 
CercncM  afari>«aid,  iLMciin;  them,  that  **  hi*  in- 
linattons[thc  inclinaliuns  of  the  Malirnttacliicf 
jforwsaiiljwrn-nol  vcrydiMinnliirfrcm  his  owti :" 
I  that  '*  neither  in  this,  nor  in  anv  other  instnntre, 
^uld  be  Boffci  himtelf  lo  he  <lr.-iwn  into  itiea- 
pnm,  whirh  shall  (end  to  weaken  their  connexion, 
jlOf  in  this  even  lo  opjiom  Au  [the  said  chiefs] 
^axliaatians ;"  the  said  llnuins^  welt  knowing,  m 
Mietler  to  Culouirl  Mmt  lie  has  L-uiifL-sscd,  ihat 
nclinatiom  of  the  saiil  Bcindia  were  to  xeize 
the  Mognl't  lerrilorin.  and  thut  he  hiniKcIf  did 
Iv  concur  therein,  though  he  did  nol  formally 
hit  cunciimncc  in  the  ircutr  with  liic  saiil 
lU  chief.  It  is  plain.  Uiercrore.  ilial  lie  did 
•loag  concar  with  the  Mahrattas  in  their  de- 
lgtinUth«  said  kin^  and  hit  ministers,  under 
tnujierous  pretence  of  snp|icrti»^  the  aniliority 
llh  lamer  against  the  latter,  nnd  did  contrive 
<Act  the  ruin  of  tliem  all.— For,  first,  he  did 
uid  fraudulent  counsel  to  the  heir- apparent 
l)fog;ul  "tomakcadvancustolhc  Mnlirattu." 
ivell  knew,  and  bad  expressly  cunruired  in, 
'^~M  of  that  stale  a^init  his  father's  [the 
ilotniniona ;  and  ftiiiher  lo  cncnse  and 
said  prinre,  did  aaert,  l)iat  "  our  go< 
t"  [meaning  the  Britbh  goTcmmenl] 
intunate  unci  sworn  connexion  with  Ma- 
Sdndia,"  when  no  allifiiicc,  (ilFensivc  or 
', appears  to  exist  between  l)iL>s.-iirI  Siindia 
East  India  company,  nl9r  c»n  etist,  othcr- 
n  in  virtue  of  sonK  secret  agreement  bc- 
llim  ibc  snid  Scindin  ntid  Warren  Hnstin^, 
iMo  by  the  latter  without  the  knowledge  of 
fnt*,  and  the  g:ov«rnmenl,  and  never 
icatcd  to  the  court  of  directors.  And 
he  did,  in  order  to  fnrther  (he  designs  of 
rttUs,  contrive  and  etfect  the  ruin  of  th^* 
^  il  and  h»  anlhorilv  by  setting  on  foot, 
ibe  sToreaaid  Major  llrowne.  sundry  per- 
land  iniriratc  negoctations.  4-onlrary  to  pub- 
,  and  to  tbe  honour  of  the  Brili^  nation, 
be  did  ucctdinglyeocrcasc  the  confusion 
of  tbe  Mogul's  court,  cKposiu);  ihcsaid 
to  new  indu;ni(ies.  msults,  and  dislressos, 
alio!  the  northern  parts  of  India  lo 
and  nuMsa  eonrulsions,  unld  three  out  of 
of  the  priaeipfil  cliiefbins.  some  of  them 
■wing  ibe  territories  lately  l)eIonging  to  Niid- 
Ciirn,  and  maintaining  among  them  eighty 
iniQpi  of  bone  and  foot,  nnd  vonie  of 


wbich  chiefs  were  the  ministers  aforesaid,  beiflf 
eut  off  by  their  mutual  dissensions,  nnd  the  fort  of 

Delhi  heinjr  at  length  delivered  to  the  Mahrnttas, 
t.lir  ALiid  ScKiilia  iiecinnc  the  uncoutrouK'il  nilcr  uf 
(he  royal  army:  and  the  jierson  ot'ilu'  .M<»gul,  with 
the  use  of  all  hi*  pretensions  and  claims,  ^-11  intn 
the^  hnndi  of'a  nation  olie^idy  too  po^-erful,  together 
will)  an  extensive  lerriiury,  »liich  entirely  covers 
the  company's  jNissesMons  and  dependencies  on 
one  side,  and  puitieularly  iliosc  of  the  nabob  of 
Oude. 

XX. 

That  thp  eireumstanees  of  (hi^se  rountrie«  did, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  suid  Wnrrcn  Ila»lings  him- 
self, sulhciently  indicate  to  him  the  necessity  of 
not  agsrandizini;  any  |x>wer  whatsoever  on  tneir 
borders,  he  having  in  tliG  nfor^snid  le'tter  of  the 
Kith  June  given  a  deliberate  opinion  of  the  siiita- 
tioti  of  Oude,  in  (he  words  following:  "  thftl. 
"  whiUt  KC  are  at  peace  with  the  powers  of 
"  Europe,  it  i»  only  in  this  quarter,  tliM  your 
"  possessions  under  the  goveraoient  of  Bcogal  are 
"  vulnerable."  And  lie  did  further  in  the  said 
letter  stale,  that  "  if  thing*  had  continued  as  ihey 
"  hod  been  to  ihiit  time  with  a  divided  govero- 
"  ment,"  [vii;.  the  eompany's  And  the  vtiier'a. 
which  government  he  had  himself  established,  end 
under  which  it  ever  must  in  n  great  degree  remain, 
whilst  the  said  country  continues  in  a  *tate  of  de- 
pendence,] "  the  tlifihleat  shock  from  n  foreign 
"  hand,  or  even  an  accidental  mtemal  commvlion. 
"  miphi  have  thrown  the  whole  mto  cunfiision, 
'*  and  produced  the  most  futal  consequences."  In 
tliis  perilous  situation  lie  made  the  Bbovc-icciled 
sacrifices  to  the  ambition  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
did  all  alon£  so  actively  eounlenivnce  and  forvftrd 
their  proceed ingSi  and  witii  so  full  a  sense  of  their 
effect,  that  in  liis  minute  of  (he  2-<tb  December 
1784  he  hail  declared,  "  thiit  in  (he  countries. 
"  which  border  on  tjie  dominions  of  (he  nabob 
"  vizier,  or  on  thai  i|iiaiier  of  oui  own,  in  vlfect 
"  there  is  no  othtr  jmoer."  And  lie  did  furtlier 
admit,  that  the  presence  of  (he  Mahrattii  chief 
aforesaid,  so  near  the  Iwrders  of  the  nabob'^ 
dominions,  was  no  cause  of  suspicion ;  for,  "  that 
•'  il  is  the  eliect  of  his  nwn  soiicitativn.  and  is  ta 
"/ffr  tbe  effect  of  an  net  of  that  government," 

XXI. 

That,  in  furAtr  tniBUtl  of  the  same  pemicioas 
design,  he  the  ttaa  Warren  Hustings  did  enter 
into  an  agreement  lo  withdraw  a  »«y  great  body  of 
Uic  Britiih  troops  out  of  the  nabob's  dominions ; 
oucrting.  however  truly.  J*t  in  direct  contradiction 
lo  his  own  dctl«tntion.s,  llial  "  this  ipjvernmciit 
"  [meaning  the  Briiiuli  govemmentl  lias  not  any 
"  right  to  force  defence  witli  iu  maintenance 
■'  u[x>n  him  "  [the  nuliob] ;  «nd  he  did  thus  not 
only  avDWcdlv  aggnindtic  the  MahratU  state,  and 
weaken  the  aefence  u|s)[i  the  frontier,  but  did  as 
avowedly  detain  Uitir  captnin-genenil  in  force  on 
(bat  very  frontier,  notwithstanding  he  was  well 
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apprized,  that  they  had  designs  a^inst  those 
dependent  territories  of  Oude,  which  they  had  with 
great  difficulty  been  persuaded,  even  in  appear- 
ance, to  include  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that 
they  have  never  renounced  their  claims  upon 
certain  large  and  valuable  portions  of  Uieni,  and 
have  shewn  evident  signs  of  their  intentions,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  of  asserting  and  enforcing  them. 
And  finally,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  in  contra- 
diction to  sundry  declarations  of  his  own  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  curbing  the  power  of  the 
Malirattas,  and  to  the  principle  of  sundryjneasures 
undertaken  byhimselfprofessedly  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  the  sense  of  the  house  of  commons 
expressed  in  their  resolution  of  28th  May  1782 
against  any  measures,  that  tended  to  unite  the 
dangerous  powers  of  the  Mahratta  empire  under 
one  active  command,  has  endeavoured  to  penuade 
the  company,  that,  '*  while  Scindia  lives,  every 
"  accession  of  territory  obtained  by  him  will  be  an 
"advantage  to  this  [the  British]  government;" 
which,  if  it  was  true  as  respecting  the  personal 
dispositions  of  Scindia,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  yet  it  was  highly  criminal  to  establish  a 
power  in  the  Mahrattas,  which  must  survive  the 
man,  in  confidence  of  whose  personal  dispositions 
a  power  more  than  personal  was  given,  and  which 
may  hereafter  fall  into  hands  disposed  to  make  a 
more  hostile  use  of  it. 

XXII. 

That  in  consequence  of  alt  the  before-recited 
intrigues,  the  Mogul  emperour  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahrattas,  he  the  said  Mogul  has  been 
obliged  to  declare  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  state 
to  be  vicegerent  of  the  M(^l  empire,  an  authority, 
which  supersedes  that  of  vizier,  and  has  thereby 
consolidated  in  the  Mahratta  state  all  the  powers 
acknowledged  to  be  of  legal  authority  in  India ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  acquired,  and 
have  actually  already  attentpted  to  use,  the  said 
claims  of  general  superiority  against  the  company 
itself;  the  Mahrattas  claiming  a  right  in  them- 
selves to  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  all  the 
provinces  in  the  company's  possession,  and  claim- 
ing, in  right  of  the  Mogul,  the  tribute  due  to  him ; 
by  which  actings  and  doings  the  said  Hastings  has 
to  the  best  of  his  power  brought  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  India  into  a  dependence  on  the  Mahratta 
state ;  and  in  order  to  add  to  the  aforesaid  enor- 
mous claims  a  proportioned  force,  he  did  never 
cease,  during  bis  stay  in  India,  to  contrive  tlie 
means  for  its  encrease ;  for  it  is  of  publick 
notoriety,  that  one  great  object  of  the  AUhratta 
policy  is  to  unite  under  their  dominion  the  nation 
or  religious  sect  of  the  Seiks,  who  being  a  people 
abounding  with  soldiers,  and  possessing  large 
territories,  would  extend  the  Mahratta  power  over 
the  whole  of  the  vast  countries  to  the  northwest  of 
India. 

xxin. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  further  to  aug- 
ment the  power  of  tlie  said  Mahrattas,  and  to 


endanger  the  safety  of  the  British  p 
having  established  in  force  the  said 
ou  the  frontier,  as  afore  recited,  and  I 
council  general  averse  in  that  situati' 
withdrawing  the  British  forces  therefroc 
disbanding  them  to  the  extent  requir 
said  Hastings,  did  in  a  minute  of  th 
cember  1784,  after  stating  a  supposi 
contrary  to  his  opinion,  the  said  troc 
not  be  reduced,  propose  to  employ  tl. 
the  command  of  the  Mogul's  son,  ti 
the  influence  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  a  w 
the  aforesaid  people  or  religious  sect  ca. 
defending  the  same  on  the  following  j 
"  I  feel  the  sense  of  an  obligation  impos 
"  by  the  supposition  I  have  made,  to  sti 
"  of  rendering  the  detachment  of  use  i 
"  scribed  station,  and  of  afTordiog  the  a 
"  of  a  cause  for  its  retention." 

XXIV. 

That  the  said  Hastings  did  admit,  i 
was  no  present  danger  to  the  company 
sions  from  that  nation,  which  could  just 
such  a  war,  as  be  bad  declared,  that  the  1 
were  the  only  power,  that  bordered  on 
pany's  possessions  and  those  of  the  viziei 
did  assign  as  a  reason  for  going  to  war  \ 
their  military  and  enthusiasttck  spirit ; 
ness  of  their  natural  constitution  ;  the 
which  might  arise  fi-om  them  in  some  fm 
if  theyshould  ever  happen  to  be  united  i 
head,  they  existing  at  present  in  a  state 
ferent  from  anarchy ;  and  he  did  pre^ 
danger  from  them,  and  at  no  very  remol 
"  if  this  people  be  pennitted  to  grow  ii 
"  rity  without  interruption."  And  thoug 
pretend,  that  the  solicitations  of  the  heir- 
of  the  Mc^l,  who  he  says  did  repeal 
earnestly  solicit  him  to  obtain  the  pern 
use  the  company's  troops  for  the  purpc 
said,  had  weight  with  him;  yet  he  doth 
as  he  expresses  ffimself  in  the  minute  ; 
that  "  a  stronger  impulse,  arising  from 
"  of  blasting  the  growth  of  a  generalic 
"  strength  might  become  fatal  to  our  own 
"  pleaded  in  my  mind  for  supporting  bis 

XXV. 

Tliat  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  aftei 
recommending  the  plan  aforesaid,  did  sti 
objections,  that  did,  "  in  his  judgment, 
"  the  advantages,  which  might  arise  froi 
"  pliance  with  it."  Yet  the  said  Haatic 
determined  to  pursue  his  scheme  for  eggt 
at  any  rate,  the  Mahratta  power,  in  wh 
growth,  and  the  recent  effects  of  it,  be 
no  danger,  did  pursue  the  design  of  war 
nation  or  sect  of  religion  in  its  infancy,  fr 
he  had  received  no  injury,  and  in  whos 
state  of  government  he  did  not  apprei 
mischief  whatsoever ;  and  finding  the  cou 
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i<I    delermincd   on  not  disbanding  tlic  frontlcf 
enu,  And  Uiinkiiig,  lliiit  tlierein  lie  liad  found 
vaot^e,  be  did  ^rvuiid  ttivrunn  tlie  fullowmg 
tuon  :  , 

**  If  the  cxpeticc  [gf  the  frontier  troops]  is  to 
"  be  continuMl,  h  miiy  be  nurt-Iy  hctl«  continued 
**  for  sume  iiser'ul  piirpo&p,  Oian  to  kwp  up  the 
**  parade  of  a  gicat  military  corps, dcsitpied  niervly 
"  to  lie  inactive  in  iu  quaitcra.  On  this  ground 
••  Lberelbre,  and  nn  the  supposiuon  premised,  I 
"  revert  to  my  original  Beniimfiina  in  favour  of 
"  Um:  priiicc'a  plan;  but  an  lliia  will  lequiru  some 
"  qualilirHtion  in  tlie  execution  <if  it.  1  will  xiaie 
•■  my  f«!COtnniendttiion  of  it  in  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
*■  position,  vix.  that  if  it  shall  b«  tJtc  resolution 
**  of  Uic  bourd  to  ntntinuc  liiv  dL-tacliinent  noiir 
*t  under  the  command  uf  Colonvl  Sir  John  Cum- 
niag  at  Furrticknbad  ;  and  if  tde  princ^^'  Mirza 
Jduiiclcr  Shflh  ihall  apply,  with  the  authoriti/ 
l**  nf  the  ktJtif,  and  the  concurreifce  of  MaiUtjfv 
I**  S^mdiiif  for  the  aisiitance  of  an  Ensilish  military 
ftirce  to  tcf  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  expel 
1^  tllc  Seikft  from  tbe  territories,  of  which  they  lja.vc 
luelv  pomcuwd  llicm!Mflves  in  the  neiglibour- 
Itoou  of  Delhi,  it  may  be  granted,  and  such  a 
portion  of  the  viid  detachment  allotted  to  tlial 
'"  Ktvice  OS  ahall   be  hcrcoAcx  judged  adequate 


to  It. 


xwi. 


,   Thit  l]»c  said  Warren  Hastint^  did,  in  the  aaid 

yiOpMal,  endtaronr  to  circumvent  and  overreach 

tl>e  i  uiineil  general,  by  converting  an   apparent 

•nd  literal  compliance  with  their  reaolulii^it  into  a 

^^\  Knd  substantial  ojipoaition  to  and  disappoint- 


I 


mcnt  tliercof.  For  his  first  propouil  wax  to  with- 
draw the  company's  troops  from  the  viut^r's  rouoiry 
on  the  pretence  of  relieving  him  from  the  burthen 
of  tljat  e«tabliahm*nt,  but  in  reality  willi  a  view 
of  fiicilitalinK  die  Mahratta  prL-tcnsions  on  that 
province,  which  wuutd  then  b«  drprived  uf  the  a 
means  of  defence.  And  when  ittu  council  rejected  ■ 
the  said  pruposal  on  the  cKpTCs<i  ground  of  (laiipcr 
\n  tin-  pruvince  by  withdrawing  fiom  the  Muhretltas 
(he  restrnirit  of  our  troops,  the  said  Ilasliiirri.  tind- 
injj  hi*  fir«t  seheme  in  favour  of  the  Muhraitas 
against  tlic  provinces  dependent  on  the  conipaay  ■ 
defeated  by  the  refusal  uf  the  council  to  concur  in  | 
th<_-  uiid  measure  of  withdrstwing  the  troops,  did 
then  endeavour  to  obtain  the  snme  purprne  in  a 
diffcrcrvt  way;  and  instead  vf  leaviu^  the  trvopa, 
according  to  ihe  inlcnlion  and  |M)liiy  of  lire 
council,  ns  a  check  to  the;  ambition  and  progress 
of  the  Mahrattas,  he  proposed  to  employ  5n;m 
in  the  actual  furtherance  of  tirosc  tcliumcs  of  i^- 
grandiiemenr,  of  which  his  colleagues  were  jea- 
lous, and  which  it  was  the  object  of  Uietr  reso- 
lution to  counteract. 

xxvn. 

That  in  the  whole  of  tlie  letters,  negociatlofia, 
proposals,  and  projects  of  the  *aid  Waireii  Hast- 
tngs,  relative  to  the  Ik1u{;;ul,  tie  did  appear  to  pur- 
sue but  on.e  object,  mtnioly,  the  af^randiaement  of 
tl^e  lately  hostile  and  always  dangi:roua  power  of 
tire  Muhraitas ;  and  did  pursue  tlic  same  hy  means 
highly  duhrmnurable  to  the  British  character  for 
hououi,  justice,  candour,  plaiii-dealinf,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity. 


XIX.    LIBEL  ON  THE  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS. 


I. 

Thit  Warren  Hasting,  Fjiqiiire,  vai,  durmg 
whole  oftlw  year  1783,  a  servant  of  the  i^t 
lia  company,  and  was  bound  by  ihc  diitres  of 
rttiitir>ii  not  only  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
of  tlie  court  of  directors,  but  to  give  to 
i  wbole  of  tbcir  service  an  example  of  siibniis- 
reference,  and  respect  to  their  authority  : 
lliat  if  they  ahould  in  the  eoune  of  tlieir  duty 
III  tfOMtiofi  any  part  of  his  conduct,  h«  vim 
1  to  conduct  his  defence  with  tenrpcr  and  de> 
~x:^  ;  and  wlijle  his  coudnci  was  uoder  their 
.pModeration,  it  was  not  allowable  to  print  and 
'klisb  any  of  bis  leltcnt  to  tliem,  without  their 
Ql  first  bod  and  obtained  ;  and  he  was  bound 
ij  ihc  MUM  principletof  duty,  enforced  by  still 
mom  eo«ent  reasons,  to  observe,  in  a  papier  in- 
twt4ed  for  publication,  great  modesty  aud  mode- 

*OU  II.  P 


rMion,  and  lo  treat  tltc  sard  court  of  dnvclors, 
lawful  mastan,  witli  respect. 

ir. 

That  tlie  «aid  Warren  Hastini^  did  print  aad 
publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  and  published,  at 
Calcutta  in  Bengal,  the  narrative  of  his  tr.inaac- 
tions  at  BenaTes.  in  a  letter  written  at  that  place. 
without  leave  had  of  the  court  of  directors,  in      _ 
order  lo  pre-occupy  the  judpncnl  of  the  servants     ■ 
in  that  settlement,  and  lo  Ruin  from  them  n  fac-     ™ 
tious  countenance  and  support,  previous  to  tlic 
judecment  and  opinion  uf  the  court  of  directors,  his 
lawful  »uperioun. 

III. 

That  the  court  of  directors  bftvin^  come  to  «t- 
tuia  resolutions  of  fitct  rdutive  to  the  eRga^nveoU 
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subsisiin^  bi.>tn'c«>n  llioni  and  tlie  rajah  orik-iiaroit. 
an<d  l)ic  manner  in  which  ihe  same  had  bo^n  In)- 
filled  on  ihe  |Gin  of  litr  rojah,  did,  in  lite  tifih  re- 
BOluiion,  whtL-h  w^niMrtly  a  rc«olalion  of  opinion, 
declare  as  fwllows :— "Tljai  it  nppMTs  lo  tliia 
"cotirt,  Utftt  the  conduct  oflhc  govcmour-Kcncntl 
"towaids  thcrftjafa,  niiilst  Itc  was  at  Bciinn.'^.  wtu 
"iinpn)|wr:  and  titut  the  tm prison mvnt  of  )ii« 
"  pcnon,  thereby  disgracinp;  him  in  the  f^««  of  h\* 
'*  •ulijecu,  and  olfaen,  was  unwarrantable  and 
"  highly  inipolilick ,  and  may  lend  to  weaken  the 
"  conMtnc^,  whirh  the  naUvc  princes  of  India 
"ought  lo  have  in  the  justice  ana  noderation  of 
"  tlic  company's  governineni ." 

IV. 

Tliat  llie  raid  rcaolutions  being  transmiited  to 
the  »mA  Wnnon  Haslinpa,  he  llw  said  Warren 
HiuiinETs  did  writr,  and  mute  to  be  printed  and 
pubti^cd,  n  ciTtain  falw.  insolent,  malicious,  and 
B«liliou9  libel,  purporting  lo  bn  a  \ifliei  from  him, 
the  »aid  Warren  Hasting*,  to  IIip  court  of  dirMt- 
ora,  daicd  Fort  Willuim.  *20Ui  March  !7«3.  cal- 
•'  colatcd  (as  llie  direclors  tnily  affirm]  to  brinff 
"  contempt,  aa  well  as  an  odiutn,  on  tliL-  court  of 
"directen  Tor  (heir  conduct  on  thot  occuioii :" 
and  ihe  said  libel  Imrl  a  direct  tendency  to  excite 
a  Kpiril  of  disrtlmlioocn  lo  the  Isiuful  government 
of  this  notion  in  India  thiongh  all  ranlu  of  their 
wrricc. 

V. 

Hiat  be,  the  laid  Warren  Hastinfi^,  amonff  other 
insolent  and  coniiimaciaus  charges  and  aapeniorui 
on  the  court  of  din-clors,  did  addrew  tlit^ni  in  the 
printed  letter  aforeaaid,  an  followa: — "  I  deny 
"  Unit  Rajah  Chcit  Sin^wasa  native  prince  ofln- 
"  dra,  Cheit  Sing  t»  the  son  of  a  collector  of  the 
"  revenue  of  that  province,  which  liis  arts,  and  the 
*'  ini>tbnunet  of  his  master,  enabled  him  lo  convcTt 
"  to  a  permanent  and  hereditary  poswMion.  This 
"  man,  whom  jtrnt  haife  Ihus  ranted  amoitg  the 
**iwiace<  of  India,  will  be  B<)lonishe<l ,  when  he 
"heara  it.  at  an  elevation  no  unlimkcil  for;  nor 
"  less  at  the  independent  richit,  which  tftnir  com- 
"  mands  have  nx»ii^ied  biro  :  rii^hts  which  are  so 
"foreign  li>  hiicontvpfious,  thai  I  dnuhl  whrlhrr 
*'  A«  tuiU  knnw  in  whnl  tmu/unyc  tc  otfrt  them  ; 
"  uH/rMlheeKanipleivhichiyiiir  AftTC  Ihnmjkt  it  ron- 
*' siiteni  uiith  jutiire,  howfffT  oppotitr  It*  poliey. 
'*  Ic  theu/tof  btcomin^  Miattrocatet  az/aiutl  your 
"  vH'n  inlenfsU.  thovli  inspire  a»t/  of  jimr  nwn 
"  Mrtrtnlt  to  /*  his  a^ntfra  nnd  inHrvrtnn." 
And  he  did  further,  to  brines  into  contempt  (he  au- 
thority of  the  company,  and  to  excite  a  rcaistanre 
to  their  lawful  orders,  frame  a  aupposition.  that 
the  court  of  diiectora  had  intended  ilie  rratoralinn 
of  the  rajah  of  Benares ;  and  on  tliat  t^mund  did 
prcaomc  m  tlie  uid  liliel  to  cnliimnintc,  in  disre- 
spectful and  rontumelioui  tirmit.llic  [Kilicv  of  ihe 
court  of  direclori,  a*  well  at  tlie  person,  whom  he 
did  euQceive  to  be  the  object  of  llieir  protccUon. 
aa  fcllowctli : — "  Of  tlie  ronse((ueiicc«  of  such  a 


"  |)oliry.  I  foibear  to  speak.     \Toil  hajtpSIf 
"wretch,  whose  hitpet  may  Ac   erciiftt  by 
"  a^ipeordncr^  in    hu  fatxnr  it  HI  '/mtii 
"aiwl  binm-tf  of  thrm.  and  ll»e/urce  wtiii 
"  stationer!  ia  the  prm-ince  of  Bmarrt,  m 
"cifnt  to  ntpprts*  any  ttftnplomt  of  ittternal 
"  dilion  :  ImiI  it  cannot  £ail  tt>  crvnle  di«tru*t 
"  mispensc  in  the  mimlsbotli  of  tlic  rulers  and  ofl 
"  people,  and  such  a  slate  is  always  productnv  4 
"<Ji«ortJer.     Out  it  is  not  in  thin  partial  condudm-' 
"  titm,  thai  I  dre^d  the  efteets  of  your  comnandi; 
"  it  'tsi  in  )-our  proclaioied  indisposition  agaiM> 
"  the  lir«  executive  member  of  your  first  gowm-' 
"  menl  in  India.     I  almost  shudder  at  the  relln- 
"  Iton  of  whni  rai^lit  hare  happened,  had  Umb 
"  denunciations  againut  yonr  own  minicter,  is  k 
"  vour  of  a  man  nnivenally  considered  in  tha 
"  part  of  the  world  as  jinlly  attainted   fat  hi 
"  crimes,  the  murderer  of  vour  serrants  and  Hit 
"  diere,  and  the  rt^bel  to  your  autlHPrity,  airifd.' 
"  two  months  eailicr." 

VI. 

Tlint  the  said  Warren  Hailing:*  did  also 
sume  to  cenwire  and  asperse  the  court  of  dii 
for  liiG  moderate  terms,  in  wlitch  they  I 
pressed  their  displeasure  agitinst  him,  as 
iiim  under  the  neceeuty  of  ttaiinc;  in  his  i 
a  strong  accusation  against  himself;  aod 
plying  in  the  said  court  a  consciousness, 
was  not  piilty  of  the  ofTences  char;ed  upon 
beina:,  as  lie  asserts,  in  tlie  reaolutions  of  the 
of  dtrecton,  "  arraigned  and  prejudged  ofl 
■*  Mfion  of  natirmitl  failh  in  acta  of  nd 
"  plicalfil  arfffTuvatiim,  ihai,  if  thfif  trrt* 
••  no  punishment  SHORT  OF  DF.A  TH 
"  atone  for  the  injiiiy,  which  the  interest 
"  dit  of  the  pubtick  had  sustained  in  them  : 
he  did  ihereture  censure  |)h<  said  court  for 
ini;  uo  stron^r  or  more  criminatine  epilli 
those  of  "  improper,  unwarrantable,  nnd 
"  inipoliiick,"  to  an  offence  so  by  iJiem  ci 
and  by  him  deacribed.     And  thouf^i  it 
that  llifi  expresatons  aforesaid  are  mudi 
served  for  the  purpose  of  duly  characteri 
offence*  of  the  9aiil   Mnstiogs,  yet  was  it 
most  indecent  to  libel  the  court  of  dircclon 
same;  and  his  iirpltculion,  from  iltc  (cnde 
diL-  epithets  and  descriptions   aforesaid  a 
wards  him.  was  not  only  indecent,  but  no 
ed,  maliciouf,  and  scandalotis ;  he  bavi 
self  hi^ily,  though  truly,  aggravated  "  tlie 
"  of  the  injuries  done  by  him  lo  the  rajah 
"  nnres,"  in  order  to  bnnfr  the  taid  d)r«>cti 
contempt  and  sasptciou;  tlm  paiBfrraplu 
said  libel  being  aa  follow ;  "  Here  I  must 
•■  leave  lo  say,  that  the  terms  '  imiiroprr, 
"  ranlable,  and  hi^\y  impolitick.   ar«  mu 
"  ^ntle.  as  deductions  from  such  premtir*; 
■*  as  every  reader  of  the  latter  will  ohvioatl| 
'*  as  he  reads,  tite  deductions,  which  inrvi 
"  belong  to  them,  I  will  add,  that  the 
*'  formance  of  aoleinn  cn^(:eatcnta  on 
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followed  by  aou  directly  subversive  of  litem, 

and  by  lotal  dispossession  on  llie  other.  Bliinips 
f  «ia  Uic  peipelrature  of  tlie  lattci  llie  (ruilt  of  iW 
^/gTVUSM  [XMiible  violation  of  faith  and  justice." 

'■*'  There  it  an  appearance  of  tenderness  in 
:  thw  (icrauon  from  plain  construction,  of  which, 

IiOM'cvcr  mvinl,  1  ll&vc  a  right  lo  compltiin  ; 
"  because  it  iiti|i<j«cs  on  me  the  necessity  orfraniini^ 
*'  tbe  itinDiorttic  accusation  a^nst  mj-sclf,  which 
•*  you  hare  only  not  mule,  but  have  stated  the 
"  leading;  ari;unicnt«  to  It  >o  tiiongiy.  tlmt  no  one, 
•*  who  reads  tlicse,  can  avoiil  niMking  it,  or  not 
"  trtow  U  to  have  been  intendtMi." 

VH. 

That  the  said  Hasting,  being  well  uw»rc.  that 
Ihs  own  decUrotions  did  contain  the  dearctt  con- 
doanalion  of  his  own  conduct  from  his  own  pen, 
~  J,  in  the  said  libel,  attempt  lo  overturn,  frustrate, 
render  of  none  elfect,  all  llie  proofs  lo  be 
fen  of  prevamntton.  contradiction,  and  of  oppo- 
~>a  of  action  lo  (viiiciple,  which  can  be  UMid 
men  in  publick  trust,  and  did  contend, 
the  catnc  could  not  be  usvd  against  hitn; 
li  M  if  false lUaertionB  could  be  juittficd  by  fac- 
iDOlives.  lie  did  endeavour  lo  do  away  t)ic 
jriiy  of  hift  own  deliirrale,  reronitri  dvela* 
out,  fnicred  bv  him  in  wriliag  on  the  council- 
Dill  of  the  presidency  ;  for,  after  asserting,  bat 
attempiiny  (o  prot'e,  that  hisdcclamlions  weie 
tiueiit  with  hift  conduct,  he  writes  in  the  said 
tl  as  follows :  for  "  wcr«  it  otlicrwisc,  they  were 
not  to  be  made  tbc  mica  of  my  conduct ;  aitil 
'  Ood  forbid,  thai  every  expression  dictated  by 
'the  imptjlse  of  present  emergency,  and  unjirc- 
'  neditatodly  uttered  in  the  beat  of  party  contcn- 
'  <ioa,  should  impooe  upon  me  tJie  obligation  of 
'  ■  Gaed  principle,  and  be  applied  to  every  varia- 
'  ble  OL-casion." 

VIII. 


I  the  said  Hastings,  in  order  to  draw  tlie 

1  dependence  of  tbe  scrranti  of  the  company 

m  tJie  court  of  directors  to  a  factious  dcpcn- 

ice  on  himself,  did,  in  the  libel  afurcsiiid,  treat 

•CU and  ap|>oiiiiiiii'nuof  their  unci oubledaulho- 

;«liai  cxercisMl  in  «ppo<ition  to  his  arbitrary 

■1,  as  ruinous  to  their  ailiiirs,  in  the  followini^ 

"  It  b  as  well  krtown  to  the  Indian  world, 

■•  to  the  cotirt  of  English  proprietors,  lh.it  the 

first  declaratory  inslnimoftlt  of  the  dissolutioEi 

off  Oij  influence,  in  the  year   1774,  were  Mr. 

Joha    Briitow  and  Mr.  Francis  Fowke.       By 

jnur  ancient  and  known  constitution  the  gnrcr- 

BMir  has  been  ever   held   foith  and  uudentood 

**  to  poOTCM  tbc  ostensible  powers  of  govenimeiit; 

•*  all  tlie  corrrspoadcRce  with  foreign  princes  in 

■*  eondtirteil  in  his  name;  and  every  person  re- 

"  udeM  with  them  for  the  management  of  your 

"  ^litical  concerns  is  undersiooil  to  tie  mare  esfie- 

"  daUy  la  teuresentaliTe,  and  of  iii  chwce — 

"  uA  such  ought  to  be  the  rule ;  for  how  other- 

"  «iM  can  tbey  trust  an  agent  nominated  af^inst 
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the  will  of  Atf  principal  ?  Whtm  the  slate  of  tliis  _ 
udniinist ration  vm  Bueh  as  seetned  lo  aiinii  of  H 
tlie  nppointinont  of  Mr.  Diislow  to  the  residency  " 
of  Lucknow  without  aiucA  diminution  of  my  ouns 
influence,  I  gladly  seized  the  occasion  lo  shew 
my  readiness  to  submit  to  your  commands :  I 
pioposcd  hii  nomination ;  he  was  tiomtnaled 
and  declared  to  6it  tkca'jfnt  of  my  own  rkmct. 
Even  this  effect  of  my  caution  is  drfttitett  by 
your  afaiitute  fajammd  far  kit  rr -appointment 
iadepentUnt  of  mc,  and  with  the  tnippotiHon, 
that  I  shonlii  ht  iidversv  lo  if.— I  am  now 
wholly  deprived  of  m^oflioiil  powers  both  in 
the  province  of  Oude,  and  in  tn«  zammdafj  of 
Benaru." 

!X. 
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Tliat,  further  to  emancipate  othen  and  hinxelf 
from  due  obedience  to  the  court  of  directors,  be 
did,  in  the  libel  aforesaid,  enhance  his  services: 
which,  wttlioiit  speeiflcntion  or  proof,  he  did  sup- 
pose in  the  said  libel  to  be  important  and  valuahlet  ■ 
bv  representing  them  ns  done  under  their  drs-  H 
pleasure:  and  doth  attribute  his  not  having  done 
more  to  their  opposition,  aa  followeih  : — "  It  ia 
"  now  a  complete  period  of  eleven  years  since  I 
'■  first  received  the  first  nomhinl  char^  of  your 
"  alTaira :  in  the  course  of  it  I  have  imtiriahh/  had 
'*  to  contend,  not  with  ordinary  difficulties,  but 
"  Such  as  moat  aimaltiralhj  arose  from  the  op' 
"  potitioN  of  thotr  very  poKtTS.from  which  t pri- 
"  mnrihi  derived  mtf  authority,  and  which  were 
"  reijuired  for  th«  support  of  if.  My  exertions, 
"  though  applied  to  an  unvaried  ancl  consbtent  I 
"  line  of  action,  Iiave  been  occasional  and  desuU  ■ 
"  tor?;  yet  I  please  myielf  with  the  hope,  that 
"  in  the  annals  of  your  dominion,  which  shall  be 
'*  wnlien  aAcr  tlie  extinction  of  recent  prejudices, 
"  this  term  of  ils  administration  will  appear  not 
"  llie  least  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
"  paoY,  nor  the  least  reflective  of  the  honour  of 
"  the  British  name ;  and  allow  me  (o  augcesi  the 
"  inslruclive  reflection  of  what  good  mijht  havt 
"  h^m  dant,  and  u^hat  evU  prevented,  had  Aw 
"  tupport  beengivcn  lo  that  ad/ninitlration,  which 
"  hns  performed  such  cainesit  and  tuhttOMliat 
"  trrvicet  without  it." 

And  ihc  said  Hastings,  further  to  render  the 
authority  of  tlie  said  court  perfectly  conltmptibic,  ! 
doth,  inascrainof  exukrttion  for  hi^  having  escaped 
out  of  a  measure,  in  wiiicli  by  his  guilt  he  liad 
involved  the  company  in  a  rutnftus  war,  and  out 
of  which  it  had  escaped  by  a  sacrifice  of  almost  all 
the  territories  before  actjuircd  (from  ih&l  enemy, 
which  lie  had  made)  either  by  war.  or  former 
treatic-s,  and  by  the  abandoning  the  eompany't 
allies  to  their  mercy,  attribute  the  said  suppovcd 
servicM  to  his  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  tiiid  on 
former  occasions  excited  tlieii  displeasure,  in  the 
following  words; 

"  Pardon,  honourable  SiTa,this  digressive  cxvt' 
"  tation  :  I  cannot  luppress  the  pride,  winch  1  feel 
'*  in  this  successful  achievement  of  a  measma 
"  so  fortunate  for  your  interests,  and  tl»e  national 
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"  honour :  for  that  prid«  is  (Jtu  ftuiircc  of  my  zeal, 
**  so  frrouenlly  exerted  in  your  skipport,  uih]  never 
"  more  liappiiy  Uiixn  in  those  iiulMncrs.  in  tvfiich 
**  /  Kave  d(parte<l  Jittm  the  pmcribtrl  and  fiealen 
"  path  of  action,  and  atsumed  a  retponadilitt/, 
"  wAi'cA  hat  too  Jrtquenlly  drawn  on  me  tli«  most 
"  pointtdeJTicUqf^ourditpieainre.  Buthowcver 
•'  1  may  yield  to  my  privaic  ieelin^  in  Uius  en- 
"  largtBgnn  tiie  wbjeci,  my  molive  in  introducing 
"  it  wu  immediately  connected  with  its  context. 
"  and  was  to  COntriUI  the  aclaat  state  of  ynur 
*'  political  affairt,  derived  from  a  hapjiier  injlu- 
"  enet,  teith  that,  wMcA  night  hoM  ntltnded  im 
"  earlier  dittoUtion  of  it : "  and  he  did  value 
liitoHeir  HpC'R  *'  the  /uifience  and  tem|)er,  with 
"  whii^h  hr>  hnd  Mihmilied  to  all  tJie  indignities, 
"  whicK  )iav«  been  henped  upon  him  [meaning  by 
"  the  luid  court  of  dirc:clu[s]  in  tliia  long  KTviccr  ' 
and  he  did  intoltrntly  aitribiiu:  to  an  unnsuid 
iitrain  of  leal  for  tltetr&ervict.  that  h«  "  pertrt'Cred 
"  in  tlie  VIOLENT  MAINTENANCE  OF  iUH 
"  OFFICE." 

X. 

Iliat  in  order  furtltcr  to  excite  tlie  spirit  ofdis- 
obedicncc  in  the  company's  scrvfints  to  ihe  lawful 
■tttbority  set  over  tliem,  he  tlie  said  Waircn 
Haatinp  did  treat  contetnniuoudy  and  imnicnily 
tbe  Mii^xKed  diH|K>stlion  qi  the  comuany's  Mr\-ants 
to  obey  tlic  oidcra  of  the  court  of  directon,  in  the 
words  following:  "the  recall  of  Mr.  Mnrkhnm, 
*'  who  WB*  known  to  be  the  publick  ag«nt  of  mv 
"  own  nomination  at  LVuarcs,  and  the  re-appoint" 
"  tnent  of  Mr.  Francis  Fowke  by  your  order,  con- 
*•  tainad  in  the  same  letifir,  would  place  it  [the 
"  leMoraiioo  of  Chcil  SJok]  beyond  a  douUi. 
"  TAit  order  hat  bent  obeyed;  and  whenetifr 
"yoitAaH  6e  pleased  to  order  the  restorotioa 
"  of  CAeit  Sing,  I  will  ttntvre  to  promise  the 
"  tame  rcadt/  and  exact  tulnnissian  in  the  ni/ier 
"  members  of  the  council:"  and  lie  did,  in  lliB 
posterrript  of  t)>e  said  letter,  and  as  on  recolleclion. 


endeavour  to  make  a  reparation  of  hoiKwr  to  hit 
vaid  enlleaguei,  ax  if  his  expression* aforesaid  had 
arisen  from  animosiity  to  them,  as  foliowa :  "  upon 
'*  a  careful  rcvital  of  what  I  have  wriltai.  I 
"  fear,  that  an  ex|>reittion,  nhicli  I  have  used,  re- 
"  Bpecling  the  probable  ronduct  of  the  board, 
"  in  the  event  of  orders  being  rcccired  for  Ik 
"  restoration  of  Chcit  Sing,  may  be  construed  « 
'*  intunating  a  sens«  of  dtssat  is  faction ,  afiplnd  u 
"  transactions  already  past. — It  is  nocmj  iUm- 
"  Lion  to  complaia  of  any  one." 

XI. 

That  the  said   HasOngs,  in  tbc  acta  of  10} 
aforesaid  to  the  rajah  of  Benares,  did  asaaoM  : 
arrogate  to  htmself  an  illegal  authority  till 
and  did   maintain,  that  the  act*  done  in 
<)tienre  of  that  measure  were  not  rcrocable  by  1 
subct^qucnt  authority,   in   the   fallowing 
"  if  yoa  should  proceed  to  order  the  1 
"  of  Chcit  Sing  to  the  itemindary,  from  nt. 
"  bt/  the  powtrSt  which  t  tepalltf  potsessedy  1 
'*  conceive  myself  legally  hound  to  ommbfI  . 
"  any  tubtequtnt  autJumty  to  the  tMntrarj^i 
"  rived   from  the  same  common  sonrett  u 
"  dispouessed  for  crimes  of  the  greatest  er 
"  and  your  council  shall  resoke  to  execute 
"  order,  1  will  instantly  give  up  my  station 
"  Uie  service." 

Xll. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastines  did  at 
justify  his  publication  of  the  said  libelloUB  It 
and  against  the  court  of  directors  by 
thcreu),  tliat  these  rcMlutions  [meaitin^  the 
lutions  of  the  court  of  directors,  relative  U>  I 
rujah  of  Benares]  "  were  either  publialied.  or  J 
"  /^ndet/ for  publication ; "  «vidcntlyprovin|,l^ 
he  did  take  inis  unwarrantable  courvc  withouti 
sufficient  assurance,  that  the  ground  aod 
by  him  a.ssigned  had  any  existence. 


XX.     MAHRATTA  WAR.  AND  PEACE. 


1. 

That  by  an  art  pasKd  in  \n!i  it  was  cx- 
pTcnly  ordered  and  provided,  "  that  it  sliuuM  not 
**  be  lawful  for  any  president  and  council  at  Ma- 
**  dras,  Bombay, or  Bcncoolcn,  for  the  time  being, 
"  to  make  any  ordcn  for  commencing  hoatiltiies, 
**  or  declaring  or  making  war,  against  any  Indian 
"  princes  or  powen,  or  for  negoci^ling  or  conchid- 
"  mg  any  treaty  of  peace,  or  other  treaty,  witJi  any 
"  such  Indian  prince*  or  powers,  without  tlic  con- 


"  sent  and  approbation  of  the  gOTunoar^ 
"  and  councd  first  had  and  obtaiited,  exoml  1 
"  such  cases  of  imminent  necetnty  as  wunUn 
"  der  it  dangerous  10  [MiMpooe  sucb  bootditial 
■'  Irealiua,  until  the  orders  from  iho  guNiiv* 
"  general  and  council  might  anive." — Tiat  I 
vertheless  the  president  and  council  of  Bonl 
did.  in  December  1774,  witJuiut  tlie  coacmt  a 
approbation  of  the  gov*nwnr-g«ti«r«l  and  ca«n 
of  Port  William,  aod  in  tbe  nidri  of  profiwH 
peace,  commence  an  unjust  and  iinpnirakad 
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;mtrist  th«  Mahralla  ipircnmietit ;  did  rondudo  a 
saly  with  a  certain  pcr»on,  a  fugitive  from  that 
nrcmmcnt,  and  ptOKtihvd  bj  it,  niitncd  lla^o- 
inl  Row,  or  Rai^ba :  niid  cirri,  under  various 
ae  and  Imichcroua  pretence*,  int'Ailv  and  coit- 
Mr  tht  itiund  of  Salsettc,  belonging  to  the 
[•bnUa  govcrnmeat. 

Tliat  Warren  Hutings,  on  tlic  first  advices  re- 
lived in  Bengal  of  tlie  above  tntnsactions,  diJ 
tnd^tnn  liic  same  in  lltcstran^iMl  teiins  ;  ik-clnr- 
g,  that  "  the  measures  Bdoi>ted  by  llie  presidency 
of  Bombay  hnd  a  tendency  to  a  very  eitcmiive 
aiKl  indefinite  icene  of  (roubles  ;  and  that  Oieir 
eonductu'asunKeQAonab1e,imi)olittck,ut)ju3i,Bnd 
aDauthotiied."— - — -And  the  ifovernour-eeneral 
id  council,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  llie  said  uii' 
M  bostililies.  did  appoint  an  ambauadaur  lo  the: 
Khwa  or  cbief  of  tiie  Maiiratia  stale,  resident  at 
DOtia ;  and  the  said  ambassadour  did,  alter  a  long- 
Cociation,  conclude  a  deliniiive  treaty  of  (Uiitrc 
|ni  the  Kiid  peshwa  on  terms  highly  nonniir.ibli.* 
■d  benelKiiil  lo  the  Eatt  India  company,  vilio  hy 
V  laid  treaty  obtained  from  the  Mahrattut  a  ccs- 
MoTconsidcTabletracuof  country,  the  Mahmiia 
mt  of  the  ciiy  of  Broach,  tweJve  lacks  of  ni|x?i.-« 
IT  the  expencea  of  tlie  laid  unjust  war,  and  pnrli- 
ikily  the  island  of  Salsette,  of  which  tlic  prcsi- 
tDC3r  of  Bombay  had  posKsaed  ihem^trlvra  by 
■rprbe  aiid  trearherv  l  thai  in  rclurn  for  these 
Hnordinary  conceutom,  tlie  anielco  principally 
kftistetl  on  by  the  Mahrattai,  with  a  view  to  their 
n  future  tranquillity  iind  internal  qnict,  Mere, 
in  ae  owi'f/aNtv  thmild  be  givien  to  ant/  sutject 
TMnani  of  the  pcthwa,  that  thoutd  coute  dis- 
Wftaacrior  rebcHionin  the  Mahrutla  dominion », 
wi  nnrlicijlarly  ihat  the  English  sfiauld  not  a%- 
bf  ftagmiatit  Row,  to  whom  the  Mahrattiu 
(ited  to  allow  five  lacks  of  rupees  a  year,  or  a 
fechinE  to  that  amount,  nnif  that  he  Ghaiild  reside 
nBcnaro:  thut  nevtrthclesa  iJie  presidency  of 
kattmy  did  rvcvivi!  and  keep  Kagonaut  Kow  at 
limlMy,  did  fumisli  htm  wiih  a  considerable 
Wahljilroient.  and  continue  in  rarry  on  secret 
BtripMs  aiwl  ne^ociations  with  him.  tlit'Teby  giv- 
B|  Just  ^und  of  jealousy  and  distriixt  lo  the 
Mahraita  Mate  :  thai  the'  late  Coboel  John 
^'ptoD,  by  whom  tite  treaty  of  Poorundcr  was 
tqpKiidea  and  concluded,  did  decbre  to  (he  go- 
Wnetir-general  and  conneil,  "  that  while  Rs^- 
'  MUt  Row  resides  at  Bombay  in  expectation  of 
'  baaq;  supported,  llie  minijlcn  can  place  no 
cniftdFnce  in  (lie  council  there  :  which  mtist 
M>w  be  produetive  of  the  ^rttatc-st  inconvcnien- 
de*.  and  perhaps  in  (ha  end  of  fatal  conec- 
qoences."  Tltai  llii"  usid  Warrcu  Hailing*. 
3Dctirnng  with  hi.<>  council,  uhich  then  comtisteil 
f  Sir  John  Clavering,  Richard  Barvrcll,  and 
'hilip  Fr«acia,  Eaqutres,  did,  on  tlic  IStli  of  Au- 
nt 1777,  declare  to  (lie  presidency  of  Bombay. 
h^"  be  could  see  no  reaMin  to  doubt,  that  the 
pwwee  of  Rapiba.  at  Bombay  would  continue 


"  to  bo  an  insupcniftle  liar  to  ihi!  coniplelion  of 
"  tJie  treaty  concluded  with  the  Mnhratta  govern- 
"  ment :  nor  c(^uld  any  iincerc  cordiality  and 
"  good  undemanding  be  established  witli  theiu^ 
"  M  long  &s  ho  should  api^enr  to  derive  encou- 
"  i^j^ment  and  (upport  from  tlic  English."  That 
Sir  John  ClaverJng  died  soon  aiVr,  and  (hat  ilie 
Ute  EdwHrd  Wheler,  Esquire,  succeeded  to  a  seat 
in  iIk-  supreme  council.  Thai  on  the  *2yih  of 
Jnnnory  1778,  the  ffovernour-p^ncral  and  council 
received  a  letter  from  tlie  presidency  of  Bombay, 
d»ted  l'2i)i  December  1777,  iti  which  they  dc- 
cliircd,  "  that  lliey  bad  ii^reed  lo  give  eneourago- 
"  mcnt  (0  a  part}/  formed  in  Rngoba's  favour, 
"  and  fialtercd  thcmBclves  tlicy  should  meet  with 
"  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  governour-ge- 
"  neral  and  council  in  tbe  measures  ihey  might 
"  be  obliged  to  pursue  in  conscaucnce."  Thai 
the  party  so  described  was  saia  to  ron&isi  of 
four  principal  persons  in  ihu  Mahiaita  state, 
on  whoso  nart  some  oi'erhtrtt  had  been  made 
lo  Mr,  WiJlinin  Lewi*,  ihc  resident  of  Bombay, 
at  Poona,  /nr  the  assUteutce  of  the  ctimpiini/ 
lo  brimj  Hayoba  to  Poona.  That  the  s.iiU 
Warren  Hascing-s,  iiiimcdtalcly  on  the  receipt 
of  llie  preceding  advices,  did  propose  and  carry 
il  in  council,  by  means  of  bia  easting  voice,  and 
against  the  remonUrances,  aigumenis,  and  so- 
lemn protest  of  two  members  of  the  supreme 
council,  that  the  sanction  of  tJial  guvernmcnl 
should  be  given  (o  the  plan,  wliidi  the  president 
and  council  of  Bombay  hitil  agtecd  tii  fonii  with 
the  Mahratta  govcnimenl ;  and  also,  thai  a  lupplv 
of  money  (to  the  amount  of  ten  lacks  of  rupecsV 
»li»iilJ  be  im:ne<li;itcly  gninted  lu  tlie  president 
ami  rouneil  «f  Bombay  /"r  the  supptrrl  of  their 
eitffo/jcmentt  ahtnw  menHoned ;  nna  aUo  that  a 
military  force  aliould  be  sent  to  llie  pti:sidency  of 
Bombay.  That  in  defence  of  theM.-  resi.'liitions  tlio 
*-An\  Warren  Hastings  did  falst^ly  pretend  unil 
affirm,  "  that  iho  resolution  of  the  presidency  of 
"  Bombay  was  formed  on  such  a  cnsc  of  iatmincvt 
"  nccessili/,  as  would  have  rendered  it  dan^roilt 
"  to  pfHiiHine  the  execution  of  il  uulil  ihe  orden  I 
"  from  the  govern  out -gene  nil  and  council  migfifc ' 
"  arrive ;  and  that  the  said  presidency  of  Bombay 
"  were  wnrranti'd  by  Ike  treaty  oj' Paorundcr  lo 
"  join  in  a  plan  for  conducting  Rugonant  How  u, 
"  Poona  on  t)ie  nppliealion  of  the  ruling  pari  of 
"  the  Malinttasiati';"  whereas  the  main  object  of 
the  said  treaty  on  the  |Kiri  of  tlie  Mahiatlas,  and 
to  obtain  which  t)i<^y  made  many  important  conces- 
sions to  tlie  India  company,  was,  idat  tJif  Hnglish 
should  withdraw  their  forces,  and  give  noa-niMnuce 
to  Itagdba.and  that  tmsliould  t>e excluded  forever 
from  any  uliare  in  ilicir  govcrnmimt.  Imng  n  persoik 
UHitvrsalltf  held  in  abhormc€  m  llic  Mahnittk 
empire :  and  ifii  hnd  been  true  (instead  of  being,  as 
it  was.  notoriously  false)  tliul  'he  ruliHtf  part  of  t)i« 
iidministralion  of  lli«  Mnhraita  stntc  ulicilnl  llie 
return  of  Ragooaut  Row  to  Poona,  his  return  in 
that  case  might  have  Iteen  cfleeted  by  acts  of  ibeir 
iiwn .  wilhout  tliv  interposition  of  the  Rnglisti  [lowcr. 
and  without  our  interference  in  their  ntfniri.  Tlu!^ 


It  was  tlie  special  iluty  of  the  snld  Warren  Flait* 
infs,  (Ierive<l  from  a  tpccial  Ifuu  repoatil  in  liim, 
anil  power  commtllcd  to  liini  bv  parliament,  to 
have  restrained,  as  by  law  he  Sad  atithorily  lo 
do,  the  subordinate  nreticl«ncy,  of  Dombay  from 
eotcrin^  into  lioitililttt  widi  the  Mnhrattaf,  or 
Irom  making  cngi^emcDte,  tlic  inonifeit  tcatlency 
of  which  w&H  lo  enter  into  tliose  hostilities,  and 
to  liatv-  put  a  Eiop  to  thi^ni,  if  any  such  had  been 
bc^n.  Tliat  he  was  bound  hy  the  dnty  of  his 
office  to  preserve  the  &ith  of  the  Britisli  govern- 
eocnt,  pledged  in  the  treaty  of  Poorundcr.  invio- 
late and  sacred,  aa  well  us  by  the  speeial  orders 
and  instructions  of  the  East  India  company  to 
Jix  kii  aUrntioM  to  the  preservtt/km  of  peace 
tkrottokutit  Iniiin :  nil  which  impodant  duties  the 
■aid  \Varrcn  lliutings  did  wilfully  violate,  in 
giving  the  fanclion  of  tbc  ^("erD^ur-gcneral  and 
council  to  the  dangerous,  f^iilileu,  and  ill-con- 
certed projects  of  the  pmidi»il  and  (?onticil  of 
Bombay  hercinbcfoie  mentioneil,  from  which  the 
subsequent  Mahnitta  war,  witli  nil  ttie  cxpcnce, 
diftreu,  nnd  disgraces,  which  have  attended  it. 
took  their  commencement ;  and  thnt  the  said 
WotrCu  Hastings  Uierefore  ia  specially  and  prin- 
cipally answerable  for  the  said  war.  and  for  nM 
tM  contc<iiicRcet  tliereof.  That  in  a  letter  dated 
the  30th  of  January  1778,  the  president  and 
council  of  Bombay  infonnol  the  governotir- 
gcneiTil  and  cuuiicif,  that  in  conwriiience  of  later 
iniellit^ncc  rcdiivcd  from  Voon^,  tlicy  bad  imme- 
iliattly  resoheti.  that  nothiHQ  J'urtker  couhl  be 
done,  unless  Saccaram  Baboo  the  principal  in 
rke  lale  treaty  (of  Poonirider)  jotned  in  makiiiff 
a  formal  appiication  to  them.  That  no  luch  ap- 
pm-aliun  wan  ever  made  by  that  person.  That 
iJie  said  Warren  Hasting*  6niliiig,  that  all  this 
pcvtended  ^tiund  fi>r  t'lif^ine  in  an  invasion  of 
Ui«  Malirntia  ^virrnmcnt  had  totally  fitilcd,  did 
then  ptttdid  to  give  crnlil  to,  and  to  be  greatly 
ahrnHfd  by,  the  suggestions  of  the  president 
aiid  council  of  Bombar,  tliat  the  M.-ihrntta«  were 
negoctaltog  with  the  French,  ai^d  had  amed  to 
give  them  the  port  of  Choul,  on  the  Malabfir 
coast,  and  did  affirm,  that  tJie  French  haii  ofr. 
rained  ootteuion  of  that  port  ;  lliat  nil  these 
su^^stiona  and  a»s)-T(ions  were  false;  and  if  llicy 
bad  been  true,  would  have  funiinlied  no  just  oc- 
casion for  attacking  eitlier  the  Mabrattns  or  tlie 
French,  with  both  of  whom  tltv  British  nation  was 
tliei)  at  peace;— that  llic  snid  Wunrn  Hastinp 
did  then  p(oj>ftse  and  carry  tlie  following  resolu- 
tion inrouncil,  ngnin»t  U>C  protest  of  two  members 
thereof,  that,  "for  tht-  purpose  of  grantinc  you 
"  (the  presidency  of  Bombay!  the  mo»t  effrclual 
"  vupport  in  our  power,  we  have  rewired  lo  as- 
"  aembk  a  strong  militnry  force  near  Calpce,  the 
"  commanding  oificer  of  which  b  lo  be  ordered  to 
"  march  by  tlte  mostnncticable  route,  to  Bombay, 
"  or  10  sDch  olher  places  as  future  occurrences, 
"  and  your  directions  lo  him,  may  render  it  ot- 
"  prdicnt."  And  with  reijuct  in  the  sff^tsaidto 
be  taking  Ay  the  Fr^itcA  totAtoin  a  trtllemeitl  on 
the  Malabar  eoatt,  the  uid  Warres  Hasting*  did 


decinn;  lo  ihc  presidency  of  Bombay,  '*  lliil  j  »■ 
"  tlie  opinjun  of  the  go veniuu r-gCMttl'  %at 
"  council,  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lo«I  m  brmiaj; 
"  and  carrying  into  execution  «uch  measures  as 
"  might  moit  ef^ctually  lend  to  frustrate  v»A 

"  dangerous  designs:" that  the  said  Wama 

Hastings  tlieretore,  instead  of  fixing  Iiis  atteatin 
to  the  iirci^rvation  of  peace  througtioui  Indta,  ai 
it  was  tiis  duty  to  hiite  done,  did  mntiniie  to  nbet, 
cneoumge,  and  srnpport  the  dan^rous  projects  aT 
llic  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  did  Uicreby  nani- 
ftfst  n  determined  intention  to  disturb  the  ncscf  cf 
India,  by  Ui«  unfurlunate  success  of  whicn  inteo- 
tion,  and  by  tlieconlinucd  efforts  of  the  s^iid  Ila4- 
ings.  the  greatRl  part  of  India  has  been  for  scvenl 
venrsinvolvedin  a  bloodvand  calamitous  war. 
both  the  court  of  direeiors  and  court  of 
tors  did  Hpei-inlly  insliuct  the  said  Warreu 
iiigs,  in  all  his  niea*Hies,  "  to  make  the  wirly 
'■  i»ro»p<Tily  of  Bengal  his  principal  object,' 
did  heavily  censure  the  said  Warren  Haatin^ 
having  employed  their  troops  at  a  great  disi 
from  Bengal  in  a  war  against  the  RoliilliU. 
the  house  of  commons  have  pronounced 
tniyut/t>u>,  and  did  on  thai  occasion  »^^ 
expressly  declare,  "  that  they  disap-  ■*"" 
"  proved  of  all  such  distant  expeditions  as  ml 
"  eventually  carry  their  forces  to  any  jid 
"  too  remote  to  admit  of  their  9i>e«ly  aud 
"  return  to  the  proieclion  of  their  own  prorh 
"  in  case  of  cmcfgency."  Tliat  the  said  W 
Hasting  nevertheless  o^](^^ul  a  deiachtDCnt 
the  Bengal  army  lo  cross  the  Jumna,  and  to 
ceed  nerosB  ihe  Peninsula  by  a  circuilous 
through  ihe  Diamond  country  of  Handle  i 
and  through  tlie  dominions  of  the  rajah  \A 
situated  in  tlie  centre  of  H  tndoatan.  and  did 
by  strip  Ihc  provinces  subject  to  the  gosenti 
of  Fort  William  of  a  conjiderablc  part  of 
cstablislied  defence,  and  did  thereby  disobe 
general  instructions  and  positive  orden  of 
court  of  directora,  (gi^-en  upon  occntuon  of  a 
of  the  same  nature  committed  by  the  said 
ings,)  and  was  guilty  of  an  liigfi  crime  and 
meanoiir. 

Tliat  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  havii 

measures  hereinbefore  deuribcd  (inr 
those  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  did, 
■>3d  of  March  1778,  "invest  ihe  said  presiHi 
"  with  authority  to  form  .i  new  alliance  wii' 
"  goba,  and  to  engage  with  him  in  any  srl 
"  which  they  should  dcfm  expedient  and 
*'  retrieving  his  nffsirs."  That  the  said  I 
was  then  in  possesion  of  a  letter  from  the 
of  directors,  dated  the  4th  of  Jnly  1777, 
inga  positive  order  to  the  prpsidenrr  of  Hi 
in  the  following  words ;  *'  though  tfiai 
"  (mcnuing  the  treaty  of  Pooruiidur)  is  nrft, 
'*  i\w  whole,  m  agreeable  to  us  as  we  could 
"  still  wc  are  rewilved  strictly  toad  he«  tailo 
'*  parts.  You  must  therefore  Ite  parttcuUrly  ^  _ 
"  lani .  while  Ragoba  is  with  yoii ,  lo  [irrveot  h* 
"  from  forming  any  ptan  against  what  n  called  tb 
"  ministerial  party  at  Poena  ;  and  ««  hnebypen- 
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ely  order  yau  not  to  enga^  witli  him  in  any 
■einr  wbUev4-(  in  retrJeviDg  bis  all'aits,  niiliout 
I  consMtt  of  the  ^vernouT-^nerai  and 
iticil,  ot  ttic  court  uf  tlin-clun."  Tlint  Uie 
[titgatia  neilhcr  diil  or  coiiM  form  any  pluu  for 
MoratioQ  but  what  was  uiid  niUKl  tw  agrainM 
ktaiMcriAl  portv  At  Poona,  who  held  nnd  exct- 
\be  re^ncy  of  that  »late  in  the  iiil'iincy  nf  tVjc 
va :  and  th.tt,  »iippoftin^  him  to  liiivu  rbniicd 
itber  sehcmr,  iti  conju»ctioii  with  Born  bay, /br 
wiiu/  kit  aff'inrt,  lJ»o  said  Hastinp^,  in  enviij<; 
mouB  general  authority  to  ihc  pa'sidtiicy  of 
bav  to  en^aji^  witli  Kaguba  iaany  scheme  ibr 
purpose,  without  knowing  whokt  such  sciiL'tne 
t  be,  aad  thereby  telinquiahing  and  tntnafcniiig 
ectiKrelion  of  asubordinatt.'  govcrnmoiic  that 
rititaodence  aiid  controul  oier  all  me^iMirHs 
ag  to  createor  provoke  a  war,  whicli  the  law 
extliuircly  vetted  in  llie  i^veiiivuj-):«i]crtd 
»uacil,  was  guilty  of  ti  higii  ctime  ami  mi«dc- 
lour.  TbtA  Uie  said  Warren  Hastings,  haviii;; 
i«clarc<l,  tliat  tlie  fflcoiiiires  ukcn  by  him  were 
H  support  of  the  engagements  ntude  by  the 
dcncy  of  Bombay  in  favour  uf  Ra^ha,  did 
iraTd-i.wheii  it  appeared,  that  thusene^uciiit  ions 
tttlirtit/  laul  aiide,  declnre,  that  liis  appre- 
lOn  nf  t)w  consequence  of  a  pretended  irttritfar 
em  the  Mohiattas  and  tlie  French  teat  ike  tole 
M  of  ail  tkt  late  measurct  taken  for  the  lup- 
of  rA<  iirctidtne;/  of  JJomhut/ ;  hut  tJiut 
er  trf  the  precetling  declanitions  runiaineil  the 
inotiiT«  and  objects  of  the  itaid  Iluiin^rK, 
a  real  purnoM-,  as  it  appeared  soon  after,  was 
tkt  use  01  the  aiipcrioitty  of  tlic  British  pnner 
(tia  to  carry  on  oflrii»ive  wars,  and  lo  pursue 
DCS  of  i-onqiiest,  impolilick  nnd  unjust  in 
ittign,  ill'Concoflffd  in  tlia  execution ,  and 
lU  ■•  tliii  liouH!  has  resolved,  kare  brouffht 
I  ealoMiiliet  on  India,  and  eitormous  eipeHcrs 
Is  £aat  Iw&a  company.  Thai  the  sakl 
tn  Hattings,  on  the2'idof  June  177H,  made 
fbllnvin);  declaration  in  council:  "  nnich 
icaa  I  agree,  that,  with  inch  superiour  ad- 
ttagn  as  we  poaaeas  over  awry  power  whieh 
I  oppose  ui,  we  slionld  act  nrrir/y  on  the 
fhuit€.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  ronllt  (rue. 
It  the  British  armi  and  iiiAucnrehiivttRullm-d 
■evere  a  etu>ck  in  the  Western  world ,  it  U  more 
ambcnl  on  tlioac,  nlio  arc  charircd  villi  the 
ncsls  of  <ireat  llriluin  in  the  East,  to  exerf 
pmelotsfor  the  rrtrtttKtl  of  the  national  loss. 
tkMtt  tlw  means  tn  our  power,  and  if  tl>cy 
not  frustrated  by  our  own  dissensions,  1  truit, 
1  I  hi-  i-vrnt  of  this  expcdittoa  will  yield  crer) 
.  ftrr  Ike  altainmenl  nf  itkick  it  was 
... .  ^.-..ii."  That  inpnrsiiancoofthc  prin<iule» 
ai  in tKcprecvdine declaration, tbcsaid  War- 
lastioes,  on  tbe^thof  July  1778,  did  propose 
arry  H  m  council,  that  an  embassy  should  bo 
from  Ben^l  to  Moodajee  BoosU,  the  rajuh 
itnir,  falsely  aaaertios,  that  (he  said  ntjab 
1.  by  inirre>t  and  inclinniion,  likely  tn  join  in 
illianci!  witJi  the  UniisJi  government:  and 
JBHtiOff*''''^**''^"'^^"^'^*  might  bcotfcred 


"  to  liim.  as  the  inducements  to  it :  &rn,  i)ic  sup- 
"  port  of  his  pretensions  to  the  sov'ereign  iii>wer 
"  [vit.  of  tJie  Mahratia  empLce]  ;  second,  tlie  rc- 
"  co>eiy  of  Uie  captures  made  on  hia  dominions 
''  by  Ni7^m  Ally."  That  the  said  ilnuings.  having 
already  given  fidl  authority  to  the  jireiidency  of 
Itunib^y  lo  engage  tlic  British  faith  lo  Rag;oiiaut 
Row  to  sup[iurt  him  in  kit  pretcfjNOnE  to  the 
Kovcniminit  or  to  ihe  re^^nry  uf  tlx;  Mshratta 
empire!,  wan  guilly  of  an  high  criirm  ajid  misde- 
meanour ill  pro]>c*inj{  to  engage  the  Mime  BriiiRli 
tailh  to  Mi^ipurl  the  pci-tcnsions  of  nnottiei  coin- 
(x-tiior  for  the  saint-  ohji-^t:  and  lliat  in  otiering 
tn  aii^tst  the  injali  of  Bcrat  to  Ti<cuver  the  captures 
ni ade  oil  hij  dominions  by  the  iiizani.tJiC  said  Hast- 
iny^did  endeavour,  a&  faras  depended  on  hira,  tocn- 
gu^e  tlie  Britisli  nation  in  a  uiostunjuit  and  utterly 
unprovoked  war  ai^inst  the  wiid  Nizam,  between 
wWm  and  the  Eiut  India  company  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  did  llieii  MibsiM,  nnviobted 
on  his  p^irt :  noiwitbst^tudin^  the  said  llaslinj^a 
well  knew,  that  it  made  pun  of  the  liit^t  lodift 
company 's  fuDdamental  pvlicy  to  support  that 
prince'  against  ihp  Malinttliis,  and  lo  cvnsider  iiim 
Uf  out  vf  the  few  Temniuinij  chiefs,  ivko  were  vet 
capable  of  Oip'i'tg  teit/i  the  Mahrattat ;  and  tual 
it  wii*  the  company's  true  intrrcst  topracree  affoott 
unrlerstaudinj  with  him.  That  by  hold  !n<;  out  such 
offoni  to  the  rajah  of  flerar,  the  Kiid  ilasiincrs  pro- 
fessed to  hope,  that  the  ritjah  would  artUntUj  ait<h 
at  tlie  alijertt  urvitmttd  In  kin  timlntiim;  and  ill* 
though  the  said  KiiUin^  did  alMinl  ihit  time  lay  it 
downasa  luazim.tliatrAffre  it  alwatf} a  t/rejiltr a4- 
ranta^c  in  riccivinfj  aalicilalions  than  tM  inakiMi/ 
uihdHcte, he  iicvcrtlirlrss dcclmul  to ihesoid  rajah, 
iJiat  iM  Ibr  vhnti'  of  kin  condtict  Ac  had  depttrteH 
from  Ihc  romrnw  line  of  fioHeif  ytind  hiidtHuile  ad- 
vtnccs  where  olhm  in  kis  silualiim  would  knvt 
Kviifc(^_^rjo/icifufi<)ii:thaltlicsaid  unjust  and  dan  • 
gLTuuB  projeels  did  not  take  effect,  becauiie  tlientjah 
of  Bcmr  refused  to  join  or  he  concerned  tliercin;  yet 
so  earnest  was  the  said  Hasting  for  the  execution 
of  those  projects,  that  in  a  luliseiiueiit  letter  'lu 
darinj^y  und  trearberouily  assured  tlie  rajah, 
*'  llial  if  lie  had  ncccptcd  of  the  terms  oflcicd  mm 
"  by  ('oloiiel  Ooddurd.  and  concluilt-d  a  treaty 
•■  Willi  [he  government  of  ficnirjil  upon  them,  h« 
"  simitid  have  held  \\\t  nblifralion  of  it  superiour  to 
"  that  of  auy  enpiiremcnt  forratd  by  the  govem- 
"  mi-nt  of  Bombay,  and  sliould  have  thought  it 
"  hi*  duly  to  maintain  il.  6ic.  against  (n-ery  con- 
"  Ktderalinn  erttt  of  iht  mot!  valnublf  intcr^tU 
"  and  safety  vf  the  EnglUh  poucttioitt  inlruttrd 
"  tn  kis  charge."  That  all  the  offera  of  tlie  »aud 
Hayings  were  rejected  with  slight  and  couiU'nipt 
by  the  rajah  of  Berat ;  but  liie  tame  beiug  dit- 
coveted,  and  ^nerally  Itnowii  thronghoni  India, 
did  fill  the  chief  of  the  princes  and  mates  of 
India  wilJi  n  ffeneral  suspicion  and  didniM  of 
the  ambitiom  de*i;i:n*  and  treaclierous  principles 
of  the  British  ecvernnienl,  and  wilh  un  uni- 
versal haiTcH  of  die  Briti*]i  nation :  lliat  iha 
laid  prtaee«  and  state*  were  thereby  so  ihuronKhly 
coavinced   of   the  nccvsaity  of  uniting  unoDicst 
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fliemselves  to  oppose  a  power,  which  kept  do  faith 
with  any  of  them,  and  equally  threatened  them 
all,  that  renouncing  all  former  enmities  against 
each  other  they  united  in  a  common  confederacy 
against  the  English ;  viz.  tlie  peshwa,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mahratta  state,  and  Moodajee 
Boosla,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  that  is,  tlie  principal 
Hindoo  powers  of  India,  on  one  side ;  and  Hyder 
Ally,  and  the  nizam  of  tlie  Deccan,  that  is, 
the  principal  Mahommedan  powers  of  India, 
on  the  other ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
confederacy  Hyder  Ally  invaded,  over-ran,  and 
ruined  the  Carnatick ;  and  that  Moodajee  Boosla, 
instead  of  ardently  catching  at  the  o^ectt  pre- 
sented to  his  ambition  l>y  the  said  Hastings, 
sent  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Bengal;  which 
army  tlie  said  Warren  Hastings  was  at  length 
forced  to  buy  off  with  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees, 
or  £.300,000  sterling,  after  a  series  of  ncgocia- 
tions  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  commanded 
that  army,  founded  and  conducted  on  principles 
so  dishonourable  to  the  British  name  and  cha- 
racter, that  the  secret  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  by  whom  the  rest  of  the  proceedings 
in  that  business  were  reported  to  the  house,  have 
upon  due  consideration  thought  it  proper  to  leave 
out  the  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
viz.  those  given  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  to 
the  representative  of  the  British  government ;  and 
concerning  which  the  said  committee  have  reported 
in  tlie  following  terms: — "The  schemes  of  policy, 
"  by  which  the  governour-general  seems  to  have 
"  dictatedtheinstructionshegavetoMr.  Anderson, 
"  [the  gentleman  deputed,]  will  also  appear  in  this 
"  document,  as  well  respecting  the  particular  sue- 
"  cession  to  the  rauje,  as  also  the  mode  of  accom- 
"  modating  the  demand  of  Choatf  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  which  was  apparently  the  great  aim  of 
"  Moodajee 's  political  manoeuvres,  while  the 
'*  govemour-general's  wish  to  defeat  it  was  avow- 
"  ediy  more  intent  on  the  removal  of  a  nominal 
"  disgrace,  than  on  the  anxiety  or  resolution  to  be 
"  free  from  an  expensive,  if  an  unavoidable,  en- 
"  cumbrance." 

That  while  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  rajah  of  Berar  to  en- 
gage with  him  in  a  scheme  to  place  the  said  rajah 
at  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  specially  vest- 
e<i  in  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  Hastings, 
did  really  engage  with  Ragonaut  Row,  the  other 
competitor  fur  the  same  object,  and  sent  a  great 
part  of  their  military  force  established  for  the  de- 
fence of  Bombay,  on  an  expedition  with  Ragonaut 
Row,  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  peshwa,  and 
to  take  Poona,  the  capital  thereof;  that  this  army 
being  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  then,  through 
the  moderation  of  tlie  Mahrattas.  was  permitted  to 
return  quietly,  but  very  ditgracf fully ,  to  Bombay. 
That,  supposing  the  said  Warren  Hastings  could 
have  been  justified  in  abandoning  tlio  project  of 
reinstating  Ragonaut  Row,  which  lie  at  first 
authorized,  and  promised  to  support,  and  in  pre- 


ferring a  scheme  to  place  tbe  rajah  of  Bow  al  tbe 
head  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  be  was  bound  bjb 
duty,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  to  give  that  presidency  timely  noticx  of 
such  hts  intention,  and  to  have  reatiained  ihcm 
positively  from  resuming  their  own  project;  thitoa 
the  contrary  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did,  ovtfe 
I7th  of  August  1778,  again  authmize  titt  mi 
presidency  "  to  assist  Ragoba  with  a  military  fcret 
"  to  conduct  him  to  Poona,  and  to  establish  hii 
"  in  the  regency  there ;"  and,  so  far  from  comn- 
nicating  his  change  of  plan  to  Bombay,  did  b^ 
it  concealed  from  that  presidency,  insomncb  Ht, 
even  so    late  as   the    19th   of   February  ITU, 
William  Hornby,  then  goremour  of  Bombay,  de- 
clared   in    council    bis  total   ignorance  of  tk 
schemes  of  the  said  Hastings,  in  tbe  foUnnv 
terms :    '*  the  schemes  of  tbe  govemour-jcoeM 
"  and  council,  with  regard  to  the  rajah  o(  B^ 
'*  rar,  being  yet  unknown  to  lu,  it  is  impcsdlt 
'*  for  us  to  ftiund  any  measures  on  them;  irt 
"  I  cannot  help  now  obserring,  that  if,  u  M 
"  been  conjectured,  the  gentlentea  of  thai  p»- 
"  sidency  have  entertained  thoughts  of  resionfc 
"  in  his  person,  the  ancient  rajah  govemmait,lil 
"  attempt  seems  likely  to  be  attended  vitk  n 
"  small  difficulty : "  that  whereas  the  said  Vuim 
Hastings  did  repeatedly  affirm,   that  it  vn  li 
intention  to  support  the  plan  formed  by  tiie  m» 
dency  of  Bombay  in  favour  of  Ragoba,  ana  M 
repeatedly  authorize  and  encourage  them  loj^B* 
it,  he  did  nevertheless,  at  the  same  tine,  is  ft 
letters  and  declarations   to   the   peshvs,  to 
nizam,  and  to  the  rajah  of  Berar,  hls^i"' 
perfidiouslyaffirm,Ma(i(»«jer»ww»ofiiA'«P*      _ 
by  the  English  chiefs  to  give  support  to  fl'9"f"w'^ 
Row;  (AaiAe,  Hastings,  Add  wo Mieae/nqf*Kl''^" 
Ragonaut  Row ;  and  that  the  detaciuunt  ^J*!  V" 
sent  to  Bombay  was  solely  to  anse  the  ■'^'^.IK 
without  the  least  dengn  to  cutitt  Ragonaut  ^, 
that  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  sole  f'^'^i 
intention  of  the  said  Hastings,  in  sending  '^^^^ 
across  India,  to  protect  Bombay  against  a  ^^^ 
invasion,  even  that  pretence  was  false,  an  *^^J^ 
only  to  cover  the  real  design  of  the  said  ^^^o?* 
viz,  to  engage  in  projects  of  war  and  c(^^^^  t 
with  the  rajah  of  Berar.      That  on  the  I  ^^■it 

October  1778  he  informed  the  said  rajah,  ^^s« 
"  the  detachment  would  soon  arrive  m  hi^^^\i 
"  tories,  and  depend  on  him  Moodajee  Boo»-=»^gi 
"  its  subsequent  operations  :"  that  on  the  ^^j^,ei 
December   1778  the  said  Hastings  revoke-^^^ 
powers  he  had  before  given*  to  ue  •  o*  tO^^y 
presidency  of  Bombay  over  the  de-   '^  JW^    ^ 
tachment,  declaring,  that  the  event  of  0^^^ 
Goddard's   negociation  with  the   tajah  of  ^- 
was  likely  to  cause  a  very  speedy  and  eise-"^^^ 
change  in  the  design  and  operations  of  ih^^ 
tachment :  and  that  on  the  4th  of  March  I 
the  said  Hastings,  immediately  after  receivinj 
vice  of   the  defeat  of   the  Bombay  army 


Poona,  and  when  Bombay,  if  at  any  time. 


ticulnrly  required  to  be  protected  against  a  Fi^^, 
inva»on,  did  declare  in  council,  Uiat  he  m-^^ 
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if  rttnm  of  the  detacKmeHt  ta  Bcrar,  ami 
ie/i  tti  ke»r  of  itn  pracredititf  ta  Ike  Mulahar 
i  nncl  (hctcwrc,  if  ihff  said  H.ittin^dltl  not 
.that  BombaT  wasin<lur)^-rurbciR^ntUcki.'(J 
e  Fr«nch,  he  wMguiltyof  R;)Hrutcil  fnUetioods 
irmin^  Oi*  contrary  for  llii"  [lurjioM-  of  fover- 
criiniiial  de^i^i ;  or,  if  h^;  tliought  Unit  Bom- 
vas  immediatclT  ihrtiLCviKMl  niih  th<itdangi:r. 
lea  -was  ^ilty  of  Creacliery  in  ordering  an 
,  necesaary  on  th&t  cuppoiilion  to  the  imine- 
defence  of  Doinbny,  to  Kail  tn  Bcrar,  1o 
id  on  ibe  rajali  of  Bcrar  for  Us  &ubser|uenT 
ttions,  or  on  the  event  of  a  negociation  with 
[>Hnc«,  which,  aB  Ihe  said  Hnstinnis  declared, 
iikcltf  to  caufc  a  very  tyetdif  and  uttenlial 
f«  in  tht  dfsi'jn  and  operatimit  of  the  tlt- 
nmnl :  and  tinally  in  declaring,  ihni  he 
t^*l  to  hear  tif  the  tuid  detachment's  pro- 
mg  to  the  Malabar  c«a4l,  wliilliet  lie  ought 
Ave  ordered  it  willioiit  delay,  if,  a»  he  hai 
inly  Aflirmcd,  it  tvns  true,  thiit  he  had  been 
by  the  hujhett  tiulhiirilif,  that  a  pou-erfui 
Mten/  lutd  been  prtpnred  in  hrance,  the  Jirit 
H  of  which  was  un  altnck  njinn  Bitm&atf  ; 
thm  he  hneif  with  moral  etrtniiity,  that  aU 
poicrrv  o/  the  adjacent  continent  were  ready 
Irin  the  invasitm. 

"bM.  throu^li  ilie  whole  of  these  transactions 
uid  Wairen  Ha&lio^  has  been  ^:uilty  of  con- 
Md  folseliood,  fraud,  contradiction.,  and  dtipli- 
jTi  tiigfily  dUhonoiirable  to  the  character  nf  tlie 
kA  nation  ;  that,  in  cons«qiience  of  the  iinjutt 
ll  iU-concerted  schemes  of  the  said  Hasting*,  the 
biAwnis,  heretofore  respected  in  India,  htivc 
nvel  re|ie*ted  dis^rraces,  and  grcut  cnlamrlies 
|w  fann  thereby  l>rought  npon  India,  and  ihat 
InKi  Warren  Hutinpt,  as  w<'ll  in  eKcitinij  and 
""•"'ftlC  the  IhIc  unprovoked  and  unjust ifiablc 
'  ^nintt  the  MiilinvlliK,  a»  in  thv  conduct 
'*w,  hai  bean  guilty  of  tunitry  hiijli  ciimeH 
^bdemeanouni. 

Jm  by  the  defini^re  treaty  of  peace  con- 
J**  with  the  Muhraltaa  at  Poorundcr,  on  the 
J*  Marrh  i77(i.  the  MaKraltsis  gave  up  ail 
I  »nd  title  to  the  i*land  of  Snlselle,  unjustly 

*  'torn  them  by  the  presidency  of  Bombay  : 
I'**'  girc  up  to  the  Ent;ti!ih  company  for  ever 
Vnt  aniJ  title  to  iherr  entire  filmm  of  the  city 
^rgiinnah  of  Brooeh  ;  did  also  give  for  ever 

*  E«i^iali  company  a  c«uniry  of  tliree  laclia 
P*e«  revenue,  near  to  Broacfi :   and  did  alio 

lo  pay  lo  the  company  twelve  lacks  of  rti- 
'  *  part  of  the  expence*  of  the  linylish  array ; 
ijjjaa  and  that  the  terms  of  tlie  said  treaty  ■ 
jag.^^  were  konourabft  and  advantayeous  to 
r^  the  India  company. 

J^  M'arren  H&stinj^s  having:  broken  the  nid 
p**m!  (breed  the  Mahmliaa  into  another  war. 
r'^tWtted  invasion  of  iheir  country,  and  hnv- 
['''''lucted  that  war  in  tlie  manner  herein- 
■*  tWrtUd.  did.  on  the  I7lh  of  May  17S-2, 
.J  •Kcncvof  Mr.  David   Anderson,  conclurJc 


K^tbe 


tmiy  of  perpetual  fMend*hi{i  and  alliance 


Mabrktla*,  by  which  tlie  said  Hastings 


agreed  to  deliver  up  to  tfcem  all  tlie  countries, 

Klacc*.  eitiet.  and  forts,  particularly  the  island  of 
awein,  (talsen  fcom  ihc  pcaliwa,  during  the  war,) 
and  to  relini]uish  all  claim  to  the  country  of  three 
lacks  of  ru[>ees,  ceded  to  the  company  by  the 
Irf-iity  of  Poontnder  :  that  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings did  aUonttbc  said  time,  by  a  private  and  ncpa- 
ratc  agreement,  deliver  up  to  Mailajee  Scindia  the 
whole  of  the  city  of  Broach  ;  that  is,  not  only  the 
share  in  the  uiid  city,  which  the  India  company 
acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Foorunder,  but  tiie  other 
share  thereof,  which  the  India  company  ]X)sse9sed 
for  »e«vral  year%  before  that  treaty ;  and  ihat  amon; 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  David  Anderson  for 
totnlly  stripping  the  uresidcucy  of  Bombay  of  all 
their  posseasions  on  tnc  Malabar  coast,  lie  has  de- 
rtarea,  that "  from  the  ^nernl  tenniir  of  the  rat  at 
"  the  treaty,  the  aeUlemenl  of  BombAy  would  be 
"  in  future  put  on  such  a  footing,  that  it  mi^ht 
"  well  becnmE!  n  (|iifstirin,  whether  the  possession 
"  of  an  inconsiderable  terriiory.  without  forts, 
"  would  not  be  attended  with  more  lets  than  advan- 
"  ta^,  as  il  must  necessarily  occasion  considerable 
"  expeuce,  must  rcpiire  trciopa  for  its  defence,  and 
"  miyht  pnibalily  in  the  end  load,  as  Scindia 
"  appreliendod,  to  a  r<'ni'«'al  of  war."' 

Thiit  the  said  Warren  Hastinp,  Imvin^  in  this 
manner  put  un  end  to  a  war  commenced  by  him 
witliout  provocation,  and  continued  by  him  with- 
out necessity,  and  having  for  that  purpose  made 
90  many  sacrifices  lo  the  Mahrattas  in  points  of 
essential  interest  to  the  India  company,  did  con- 
sent and  agree  to  other  articles  utterly  dishonour- 
ablo  to  tlie  British  name  and  diameter,  hnvint; 
sacrificed  or  abandoned  every  one  of  the  native 

iirinces,  who  by  his  solicit  at  iutis  nnd  pruniisea 
lad  been  eitj^at^d  to  i-ike  mrt  with  us  in  the 
war;  and  that  he  did  vi  without  necessity,  since 
it  nppcara,  that  ^ciiiditi,  tlie  Mahruttn  chief,  who 
concluded  the  Ireaiy,  in  every  part  I'f  hit  catt' 
duct  manifttled  a  hearty  detirc  of  estahliikiti;i  a 
peace  with  us;  and  tJmt  this  was  the  disposition 
of  all  tlie  parties  in  the  Mahralta  confrdcracy, 
who  wen*  only  kept  together  bv  a  general  dread 
of  their  comimon  cncmv,  the  F.n^liab.  and  who 
only  waited  for  n  cessation  of  hostilities  with  us 
to  return  to  their  habitual  and  perrnanvnt  enmity 
atpttnst  c»ch  other.  That  tJie  f^uvemuur- general 
and  council,  in  their  letter  of  31st  August  1781. 
mndc  the  following  declaration  to  the  court  of 
directors  :  "  The  Malirattas  have  demanded  tlio 
"  sacrifice  uf  the  person  of  Rii^naut  Kow,  the 
"  surrender  of  the  fort  and  territories  of  Ahmc- 
'■  diihad,  and  of  the  fortress  of  Gualior.  which  arc 
"  not  otirs  lo  e/tKe,  and  iphich  vie  could  not  wrest 
"  frora  the  proprietors  withoitl  the  tjrealett  vio- 
"  lati/tn  of  pnblick  faith.  No  state  of  aHttira, 
*■  in  our  opinions,  could  warrant  our  ae<iiiie-tcence 
"  to  such  requisition :  and  we  arc  morally  cer- 
"  tiiin.  thut.  had  we  yielded  lo  them,  such  a  con- 
*'  BcioiisnesA  of  the  state  of  our  atfairs  would  have 
"  been  implied,  as  would  have  prodiired  an  ef- 
"  feet  the  vcrv  reverse  from  thai,  for  which  it 
'*  was  intendea,  by  r«isin(;   the   presumption  ef 
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flieniselves  to  oppose  a  power,  which  kept  no  faitli 
with  any  of  them,  and  equally  threatened  thcin 
all,  Uiut  renouncing  all  Ibrmer  enmities  against 
each  other  tht-y  united  in  a  common  confederacy 
against  the  Eng;lish ;  viz.  tlie  peshwa,  aa  repre- 
sentative of  the    Mflhratta   state,  and  Moodajtre  ' 
Boosia,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  that  ii,  the  prinriiml  ' 
Hindoo  powere  of  India,  on  one  side ;  and  HjiI't 
Ally,   and   the    nizam   of  tlie    Deccan,  that    k 
the    principal    Mahommedan    powers   of   Inili 
on  the  other;    and  that  in  consequence  ol'  r' 
confederacy  Hyder  Ally  invaded,  over-ran. 
ruined  the  Carnatick;  and  that  MoodLijri'  I>« 
instead  of  ardently  catching  at  the  ohjcvis 
tunted  to   his  amlntion   by   the   said    II ii.- 
scnt  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Bengali ;  " 

army  the  said  Warren  Hastings  wnR  ^ 

forced  to  buy  off  with  twenty-six  Inck-i .  .       '^^Z 
or  £.300,000  sterling,  after 'a  seriei*  ui 

lions  with  the  M ahratta  chiefs,  who  < . 

that  army,  founded  and  conducted  oi. 

so  dishonourable  to  the  British  nan» 

racter.  that  the  secret  committee  ■ 

of  commons,  by  whom  the  rest  of  •' 

in  that  business  were  reported  to  •' 

upon  due  consideration  tkought  it 

out  the  letter  of  ixttructions  t" 

viz.  those  given  by  tlie  said  W'< 

the  representative  of  the  British 

concerning  which  the  said  comti ' 

in  tlie  following  terms: — "Thr 

"  by  which  the  governour-'T'"' 

"  dictatedtheinstruotionshefr 

"  [the  gentleman  deputed,]  - 

*'  document, as  well  reB[Kti 

"  cession  to  the  rauje,  ns  »■ 

"  modating  the  demamj  <  - 

"  ment  of  which  was  aij|.. 

"  Moodajee's    politicsil 

*'  govemour-gcnerai's  « ■ 

"  ediy  more  intent  on 

"  di^^ce,  than  on  il 

"  free  from  an  exim, 

"  cumbrance." 
That  while  the  saI. 

deavouring  to  prrv. 

gage  with  him  in  ■■ 

at  tltehead  oftli. 

of  Bombay,  hv  \- 

«l  in  Uiem  for  t! 

dill  really  ciiir«- 

competitor  lor  i 

part  of  thoir  1-  ' 

fence  of  Ii,„„i,.. 

Row,  to  inv.ic- 

to  take  P.„j,„; 

being  Burj-.,i.. 

rattasw4i>,, 


".^  J.* 

lit.  ^ 
■jlM 


^  — «  ^-f  or 

..ooiiar- 

,  l.-«v* »:  *•"■■'' 

w  such 


.t  4lh  of- 


theniochi.,, 
return  ijh: 
Tliat,  Bii|,|.. 
have  lii.t. 
reinstniii] 
authon/... 


\  >ac»'n  dc- 


-.-  * 


\i 


A-UvV. 


diul  not 


,  pri*.uu*r. 
the 


«»[»'*'' 


*■  '^'"  '■  : .  .>!Ai  il  must 


.-hJ 


^-  (hit 


f. '  2^  fl  bii  country ;  all  that  we  could  du, 
11"  .0  D  Mirft,  after  a  reaEonable  time,  /<>  Kith- 
i'  rtm  If  jrrotection  from  him,   and  not  to  in- 

^  «  «  :i<  payment  of  the  stipend  ti>  Aim.  u 
■•'Alia  bad  proposed,  unless  on  the  coiidiuiiB 
4  ii»nesiding  in  some  part  of  Scindia's  tEni- 

."^u.  notwithstanding  all  the  preceding;  decU- 
-MMn-  And  in  violation  of  the  poblick  faith  rvp«u- 

"   .411  3n!dged  to  Kagoba,  he  was  totally  abaodoi- 

]2  :«  .»  cbe  said  blastings  in  the  treaty,  no  proritiM 
■^over  being  madeeven  for  his  subsistence,  boloa 

,  .  -joditiun,  to  which  he  could  not  submit  witboit 
-K^.'«rtain  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  probable  hazardof 
AJK.  namely,  that  he  should  voluntarily, a^tf 
jt-xn  accord,  repair  toScindia,  andtjuietly  rtadt 

,  ftci  him.  That  such  treacherous  desertionoftfae 
roui  Ragoba  is  not  capable  of  being  jnstitied  bruj 
Ma  of  necessity ;  but  that  in  fact  no  such  necealj 
ijiitted;  since  it  appears,  that  the  nizam,  *hoct 
1^1  the  contracting  parties  in  the  confederacy  m 
personally  most  hostile  to  Ragoba.  did  himKJf/rt- 
Mtff,  that  Ragoba  might  have  an  option  gives  Us 
jl' residing  within  the  company's  territories.— Hi 
dw  plan  of  negociating  a  peace  with  the  Mahnll% 
bv  application  to  Scindia,  and  through  hit  i» 

'  diation,  was  earnestly  recommended  to  the  nil 
Hastings  by  the  presidency  of  Bombay  so  eirijl 
in  February  1779,  who  stated  clearly  lobiatb 
reasons  why  such  application  ought  to  be  vait^ 
Scindia  in  preference  to  any  otlier  of  the  Nik- 
ratta  chiefo,  and  why  it  would  probably  be  si^ 
cessful ;  the  truth  and  justice  of  wliich  RSM 
were  fully  evinced  in  tlie  issue,  when  the  ■■ 
Hastings,  after  incurring,  by  two  years'  detij,^ 
the  losses  and  distresses  of  a  calamitous  i:ar,fl 
actually  pursue  that  very  plan  with  modi  j 
effect  or  advantage  than  might  have  been  obtu* 
at  the  time  the  advice  was  given,  Tliat  beMf* 
lected  the  advice  of  the  presidency  of  fioobijb 
and  retarded  the  peace,  as  well  as  made  iu  a^ 
ditions  worse,  from  an  obstinate  attachmenlioij 
project  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive"* 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  tlie  object  of  which  wss  »»• 
a  new  war,  than  a  termination  of  the  w  ^ 
existing  against  the  peshwa. 

That  the  said   Hastings  did   furtlier  embuf* 
and  retard  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  bv  wpj^j 
ing  different  ministers  at  the  courts  of  iWk'*' 
confederate  powers,  whom  he  severally  empo**" 
cd  to  treat  and  negociate  a  peace.    Tlisl  '■^  ■ 
ministers  not  acting  in  conceit,  not  knoving"*'! 
extent  of  each  other's  commissions,  and  batii?"   * 
instructions  to  communicate  their  respeciirtp*  \ 
ccedintfs  to  each  other,  did,  in  effect,  counW*    ;. 
tlu'ir  several  negociations. — Tliat  this  want  of^ 
cert  and  of  simplicity,  and  the  mystery  B"''.''^ 
cacy  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  nepxi'"^ 
on  our  part,  was  complained  of  by  our  m'"*^  ' 
as  tinbiirrassing  and  disconcerting  to  us,  *'"''-(   ■ 
was  advantiit;eous  to  thS  adverse  party,  who  ^   : 
tiiiTcliy  furnished  with  opportunity  and  pf^^^. 
for  ilcliiy.  when  it  snited  tlieir  purpose,  and    .^ 
ablt-d  ti'i  play  off  one  set  of  ncgociators  »?»* 
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■loutiri">d  diftrnitt 
ties,  witli  whom  wo 
Hit:,  and  to  wliom  wu 
ulictory  |iTof«i»ion8. 
I  to  them  nU  our  own 
■■ace;  mwinp thereby 
uU  ij:t'lL-n»ions  of  tlic  enemy. 
Wfliiwrston .  Ew^iiire.  wm 
^sii'l  I>nvi<l  Anck'nmi,  Ejuqiiiro. 
rith  fcparotc  powers  nppbcd  to 
nimislcr  at  Pooniih  informed 
that  lie  liad  Tecdv«d  pro- 
the  nabob  oPArcot  with  thn 
F'Syre  Cootc  ;  thai  h«  returned 
SEiid  nabob  of  Arcol,  wlio 
f(the  tniiiisier.)  that  those  jiro- 
6t  acceded  to,  and  that  Mr. 
7vld  eel  out  fitr  Bciit/al,  after 
'thottld  if  immrdinteltf  ditpatchrd 
nourahte  the  ffoitpmour-ifeiwrttl  nnd 
If  to  the  effect  he  wished.  That  the  rniid 
I  *•  hud  promised  to  obtain  and  forward 
Imn  ihe  expected  ordert  from  Bengal 
fijiten  rfuyn.  and  that  he  wns  tlii(>r(^fore 
rf  initant  in  cxpoctntion  of  their  arrival ; 
I  otHerred,  that,  when  General  Goddard  pro- 
cd  to  send  a  ronttdcntiiil  pcnon  to  Poonah, 
»areived,thnith(i«enrd(>rf  must  have  Hctually 
ehedbim  :"  Ihnl  thrri-forc  the  tiwity,  formally 
Med  bv  Dnvid  Anderson,  was  in  ciTbri  and 
Uce  theturnrniili  tliut  otfcrcd.and  in  reality 
Bded,  by  th«  nabob  of  Arcot,  with  the  eiecp- 
Mily  of  SalwUf,  which  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
peed  to  restore  to  the  Mahraltas.  ThHt  the 
In*  of  the  taid  Warren  Hailingt  in  preuing 
Mue  with  the  Mabraltaa  on  terms  so  dUho- 
M«,udbymeatUT«aaoraihandill-conccrtcd, 
MM  to  restore  and  eslabliih  n  general  peace 
I^MMt  India,  but  toen^getlie  India  cumpany 
Bmr  war  acrainHt  Hyder  Allv,  and  to  make 
lihnttas  particif  therein.  Thnt  tlic  cai^r- 
Nbd  paaaion,  with  which  the  xaid  Hn>tin(nt 
adthn  objf^i.  laid  him  open  to  thr  M\hniitns, 
wpendi-d  thMi^n  for  ohtainingnhnlever  ihey 
>1  demand  from  us.— Tliat  in  order  to  i^arry 
oinlnf  an  oflrnaiTe  alliance  a^insi  Hyder 
the  laid  Hasiingit  exposed  the  necnciHtian  for 
I  aitli  the  MnhratiM  to  mnny  dillicullies  and 
*■  Thut  the  Mahrattna  were  bound  bv  a 
ud  recent  cn^^mcnt,  which  Hyder  had 
r  violated  in  anv  nnicle.  to  make  no  penee 
V,  «hirh  shoithf  not  include  hmi  ;  that  they 
M  the  sacicd  nature  of  ibia  obli<nilii>n  in 
'^taall  our  rrqui»iiions  on  this  head,  while 
■i  Hatlinj^s.  still  importunate  for  lii«  favourite 
g^'BM'ed  to  them  various  mcan«  of  re^on- 
KMtbsUntiaJ  breachof  their enca);enit'nl  with 
^•(werrance  of  it,  and  taught  tliem  how 
[^vit  at  OQce  be  partiei  in  n  pence  with 
■Alt,  nnd  in  an  offentive  allinoce  for  im- 
'''^ fc«aUlity  aj^msc  him.  TlAl  lhe.xe  leMons 
r^icl  duplicity  and  artifice,  and  thew  devices 
"j^iiile  faith  and  real  treachery,  could  have 
•w  but  to  degrade  the  national  character,  and 


to  inspire  the  Mahrsttas  themselves,  witli  whom  wa 
were  in  treaty  with  a  distmst  in  our  aioeeritv  and 
g^d  failli. — 'Inat  the  object  of  ibii  fraudulent 
policy  [viz.  the  ulter  dcttiuciion  nf  Hyder  Ally,  unci 
a  partition  of  his  dominions)  was  neither  vise  in 
itself,  or  nuthoriied  by  the  orders  and  instmctiona 
of  Uie  company  to  their  Mrvanb ;  that  it  wna 
incompatible  wiili  the  treaty  of  [wuce.  in  whicb 
Hyder  Ally  was  included,  and  contrary  to  the 
repeated  and  best- understood  injunctions  of  the 
company  ;  bein|f,  in  tlie  first  place,  a  bargain  for  a 
new  war,  and,  in  the  next,  aimiiicxi  an  extension 
of  our  tcirilory  by  C!oncjU«st.  That  the  best  and 
soundest  political  opinicni  on  the  relations  of 
ihcte  ttates,  have  always  represented  our  ^reat 
iccuritv  a^iinst  the  potver  of  llie  Mahrattiu  to 
depend  on  iU  being  bnlanccd  by  that  of  Hyder 
Ally;  and  the  Mytorc  country  is  so  placed  as  a 
barrier  between  the  Carnatick  and  the  Mahraitns, 
as  lo  make  it  our  interest  rather  to  strengthen 
and  repair  that  barrier,  than  to  level  and  de-tlroj 
it.  That  the  said  treety  of  partition  doca  express 
itwif  to  be  eventual  with  re^rd  lo  the  making 
and  keeping  of  peace:  but  through  the  wliola 
course  of  the  said  Hastings's  proceedinjr  he  did 
endeavour  to  prevent  any  peace  with  the  sultan 
or  nabob  of  Mysore,  TippO  Saheh.  and  did  for  a 
long  lime  endeavour  to  frustrate  nil  the  niclhods, 
which  could  have  rendered  the  said  treaty  of  eon- 
qiieil  and  pnililioti  wholly  unneccMnry. 

That  ihi.-  JVlAJiriiltan  having^  taken  no  efTcciual 
step  to  oblige  Hyder  Ally  to  make  pood  the  con- 
dilronii,  for  which  they  had  cngaped  in  his  behalf, 
and  tiie  war  continuing  to  be  rnRictI  on  in  the 
Carnatick  by  Tippoo  Snltan,  son  and  tmcccssour 
of  Hyder  Ally,  tlie  preshdency  of  Fort  St.  Georgv 
undertook,  upon  their  own  authority,  to  open  a 
necociation  with  tlie  laid  Tippoo ;  which  mea- 
sure, thon^h  indispenaahlv  neccMary,  the  said 
Halting  utterlvdisnpproveii  and  dixcnuntennnced, 
expressly  denying,  that  there  was  any  ground  or 
motive  for  entering  into  any  direct  or  separate 
treaty  with  Tippoo;  and  nut  connentins;  to  or 
auUiohxini;  any  noi^eiatinn  for  such  treaty,  nntil 
uflcr  a  ccssatioD  of  hostilities  had  been  brought 
nhtmt  with  him  by  the  presidency  of  Fort  St, 
fifoT^e,  in  August  1773,  and  the  niinislera  of 
Tippoo  hnd  been  received  and  treated  with  by 
thflt  presidency,  and  commissioners,  in  rctnrit, 
actually  sent  by  the  said  presidency  to  tlic  court 
of  i'oonah :  which  late  and  reluctant  consent 
and  nuihorily  were  extorted  from  him  the  laid 
Hastings  in  consequence  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  agent  at  the  court  of  Madajee 
Scindia  (upon  whom  tlie  taid  Warren  Hastings 
had  depended  for  enforcing  the  clau»es  of  the 
Mahrattn  treatyl  of  tlie  precariousness  of  atieh 
dependence,  and  of  the  necessity  of  that  direct  and 
separate  treaty  with  Tippoo,  ao  long  and  to  lately 
reprobated  by  the  said  Warren  Hustings,  notwith- 
standing (he  information  and  entreaties  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fott  St,  George,  as  well  a*  the  knnwn 
distresses  and  critical  situation  of  the  com|rany's 
affairs. — ^Thal,  though  tlic  said  Warren  Hastings 
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,^ .^  i.iv>*idrtl  for  in  the 

^,  "^"  .»  ...,-.i   rtA*u»t:»  <li<l  *'gn  a 

,  \i  i» .  jii  Liioknow,  form- 

.V.  ...A  A".  xmI  making  a  new 

'.;»,   ;   1*1  t«.vn  by  a"  parties 

..  v'tA-utu  iiu'iuded)  com- 

ii.i  vraii^iwil  tlK-  saiJ  new 

,     .,'r.\jK -.  -ti  OaU-iittu  solely  for 

,h    iiMijiAlK'U.  of  the  nabob 

"■    "1  '\,.>vv:4t«itiv'ii  wan  made  with- 

..^:...-..i*'»*'»l'  llH'iireaidency 

"    '  ".  ..«-,j..o.KV  tlwwi.f  OTxiers  were 

.   ^Mvtiii*  l^' tlM>  i>ri'Sidency 

'■■    ■    ^,  ;:,^-  ftTi-rrtl  threats  in 

'""   Tiiivti v'l'l'". whutovcr were 


A 


participation  in  the  government,  from  \ 
absent,  become  an  faighmisdemcanour; 
the  purportof  opening  the  said  treaty  aft 
ratification,  and  proposinga  new  claust 
party  to  the  same,  was  also  an  aggrav;i 
misdemeanour,  as  it  tended  to  convey  t 
powers  an  idea  of  the  unsteadiness  of  1 
and  determinations  of  the  British  g 
and  to  take  away  all  reliance  on  its  en 
and  as,  above  all,  it  exposed  the  aij 
nation  and  the  company  to  tlie  liazan 
renewed  all  the  calamities  of  war,  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  they  bad  en 
upon  a  pretence  bo  weak  as  that  of  pre 
nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  a  party  to  the  sam 
he  had  not  been  made  a  party  by  the  ss 
Hastings  in  the  Mahratta  treaty,  which 
to  be  for  the  relief  of  the  Camatick ;— 
was  not  a  party  to  the  former  treaty  wi 
also  relative  to  the  Camatick ; — though 
certain,  if  the  treaty  were  once  opened, 
even  Tippoo  should  tlien  consent  to  tha 
being  a  party,  whetlier  he  (the  said  nabc 
agree  to  the  clauses  of  the  same,  and  com 
whether  the  said  treaty,  once  opened,  coi 
wards  be  concluded — an  uncertainly,  of 
the  said  Hastings  should  have  learned  to 
having  already  once  been  disappointed  b; 
nabob's  refusmg  to  accede  to  a  treaty, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  made  for  him 
Dutch,  about  a  year  before. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having 
solemn  and  honourable  treaty  of  peace  by 
and  unprovoked  war;  having  neglected 
dude  that  war  when  he  might  have  done 
loss  of  honour  to  the  nation  ;  having  pi 
contrived,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  l 
the  India  company  in  another  war,  as  si 
former  should  be  concluded ;  and  havi 
put  an  end  to  a  most  unjust  war  i^ 
Mahrattas  by  a  most  ignominious  pt 
them,  in  which  he  sacrificed  objects  ts 
the  interests,  and  submitted  to  conditio) 
incompatible  with  the  honour,  of  this  nf 
with  his  own  declared  sense  of  the  disb 
nature  of  those  conditions ;  and  hiiviii 
voured  to  open  anew  the  treaty  conclu 
Tippoo  Sultan,  through  the  means  of  : 
dency  of  Fort  St.  George,  upon  prii 
justice  and  Itonour,  and  which  establisi 
m  India ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  Br 
sessions  there  to  the  renewal  of  the  daii 
calamities  of  war — has  by  these  several 
guilty  of  sundry  high  crimes  and  misden 


T  by  an  art  of  lfi«  1 3th  year  of  Hii  present 
T,  entillptl,  "  An  ah  for  c^ttablishin^  certain 

lation;  for  Uic  better  management  of  the 
raoftheliait  In<lin  company, as  well  in  India 
n  Europe,"  "  The  povcmour-general  and 
»cU  are  Ktiiiired  and  (iirtcltd  to  pay  due  obc- 
cc  lo  all  Biirb  orders  as  they  nhalt  receive  from 
NMirtofdirc/'tDDi  of  llie said  united  company, 

to  cofrespond  ftom  time  to  time,  and  con- 
llty  and  drti^ntly  trantmit  lo  the  snid  court 
OACt  iwrtivu  lar  of  all  advicc-sor  intclli^ncc, 
lof  di  transnaioiu  and  msiirere  wliatsouver, 
tlhall  come  to  llioir  kuowlwlgc,  reliilinj  to 

govemmcnt,  commerce,  revenues,  or  interest 
ihc  tnid  unilLtl  cumpunV'" 
«!,  Id  conu-quencF  of  the  above-r»^ited  act, 
Burt  of  dirprtors,  in  ihsir  jjenera)  inBtniction* 
t'Jdth  March  1774  to  tite  Eovernour-geiieral 
mincil.  did  direct,  "  that  the  correspondence 
li  the  princes  or  country  powers  in  Indiu 
tnld  be  carried  on  Ihrongti  the  govomrtiir- 
itnl  only ;  l>iil  (liiit  all  lt:ltcr»  to  be  sent  by 
idiotild  t)e  first  approved  in  coiincil :  and 
I  he  iboitld  lay  hefore  Iho  tonncil.  at  tlieir 
0  mcctiai;,  all  lettcn  r*c*ivcd  by  liim  in  the 
me  of  Buch  correspondence  for  Uicir  inform* 
».'■ 

4  the  govcrnonr-gencral  and  conrvcil  were 
n  further  ordered,  "  Tlml  in  transacting  the 
iaaa  of  their  department  ihcy  should  enter 
li  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  exftrtncss  nil 
if  proceedings  whatsoever;  and  all  dincnts, 
MCI  ifaotdd  at  any  time  be  made  by  any 
■ber  of  their  board,  together  with  all  telten 


"  sent  or  received  in  the  conree  of  their  eorre- 
"  spondence;  and  that  broken  sets  of  «uch  pro- 
"  ceedtrigs,  lo  the  latest  period  possible,  be  tr«o«- 
'•  milled  lo  them  (the  court  of  directors);  a 
'*  complete  set  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  a 
'*  duplicate  by  the  next  conveyance." 

Tliat  in  deBnnce  of  the  said  orders,  and  in 
breach  of  ihe  ahove-recited  act  of  purliaracnt.  tJic 
said  Warren  HaittingR  lias,  in  sundry  instances, 
concealed  from  his  council  the  correspondence 
carried  on  between  him  and  the  princes  or  country 
powers  in  India,  and  neglpctecf  lo  oommuniciite 
the  advices  and  intellipcnre  he  from  time  to  lime 
received  from  the  British  residents  nt  ibe  difl'crent 
court!  in  India  In  the  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  without  their  knowledge,  counsel,  or 
particiiMtion ,  has  dispatched  orders  on  matters  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  interests  of  tUe 
company. 

Tiiat,  moreover,  ihe  said  Warren  Hastings,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  his  own  improper  and 
dangerous  practices  from  hi»  employers,  has  with- 
held from  ihe  conn  of  directors,  upon  sundry 
occasions,  copies  of  llie  proceedings  had,  and  the 
correspon deuce  carried  on  by  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  as  irovemour-ircneral,  whereby  the  court 
of  dirccUir*  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  mat- 
ters, which  it  highly  imported  them  to  know,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  exposed  to 
much  inconvenience  and  injury. 

Ttiat  in  all  such  cnnrealinents  and  acts  done  or 
ordered  without  the  consent  and  authority  of  the 
supreme  council,  the  said  Warren  Hastings  has 
been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 


RIGHTS  OF   FYZOOLA  KUAN,  &c.  BEFORE  THE  TREATY 

OF  LALL-DANG. 


I. 

\T  the  Nabob  Fyioolo  Khan,  who  now  holds 
vuierthe  lerritorv  of  Rsmporc,  Shawabad. 
■nun  other  di»(rictf  dependent  thereon,  in 
MBtjy  of  the  Rohillas,  i»  the  second  son  of 
tea,  mowncd  in  the  hislorv  of  Hindustan 
ibe  name  of  A)i  Mohammed  Khan,  some 
xiwsniraof  all  that  part  of  Itolitlcund.wluch 
iktilarTy  distiD^ished  by  the  appellation  of 
^vOeehr. 


II. 

That  after  the  death  of  Ali  Mohammed  afore- 
said, as  Fyzooli  Khln,  to^etlier  with  his  elder 
brolhcT.  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war  at  a  place 
called  Herat,  "  tli«  Rohilla  chiefs  took  possession 
"  of  ihc  ancient  estates"  of  the  captive  princes  ; 
and  the  Nahob  Fyioola  Kh&a  was  from  necessity 
compelled  to  wave  hit  hereditary  right*  for  Uie 
inconsiderable  districts  of  Kampore  and  Shawa* 
bad,  llicn  estimiitetl  to  produce  from  sin  to  ei{^l 
lacks  of  annual  revenue. 
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ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE 


That  in  1774,  on  Uie  invasion  of  Rohilcund  by 
the  united  armies  of  the  vizier  Sujah  ol  Dowlan 
and  the  company,  tlie  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n, 
"  with  some  of  his  people,  was  present  at  the 
.'*  decisive  battle  of  St,  George,"  where  Hafiz 
Rhanet,  the  great  leader  of  the  RohiUas,  and 
many  others  of  their  principal  chiefs  were  slain ; 
but,  escaping  from  the  slaughter,  Fyzoola  Khan 
"  made  riis  retreat  good  towards  the  mountains, 
"  with  all  his  treasure."  He  there  collected  the 
scattered  remains  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  as  he 
was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Ali  Mohammed 
Khfln,  as  too  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  bis 

Eretensions  was  now  removed  by  the  death  of 
[afiz,  he  seems  at  length  to  have  been  generally 
acknowledged  by  his  natural  subjects  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  his  father's  authority. 

IV. 

That,  "  regarding  the  sacred  nncenty  and 
"  friendship  of  the  English,  whose  goodness  and 
"  celebrity  is  every  where  known,  mho  dispossess 
"  no  one, '  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  made  early 
overtures  for  peace  to  Colonel  Alexander  Cham- 
pion, commander-in-chief  of  the  company's  forces 
in  Bengal  :  that  lie  did  propose  to  the  said  Colo- 
nel Alexander  Champion,  in  three  letters,  received 
on  the  I4th,  24th,  and  27th  of  May,  to  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  eitlier  of  the  company 
or  of  tlie  vizier,  through  the  mediation,  and  with 
the  guarantee,  of  the  company  ;  and  that  he  did 
offer  "  whatever  was  conferred  upon  him,  to  pay 
"  as  much  without  damage  or  deficiency,  as  any 
'*  other  person  would  agree  to  do  ;"  stating  at  the 
same  time  his  condition  and  pretensions  herein- 
before recited,  as  facts,  "  tvidenlasthesun  ;"  and 
appealing,  in  a  forcible  and  awful  manner,  to  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  this  nation,  "  by 
"  whose  means  he  hoped  in  God,  that  he  should 
"  receive  justice;"  and  as  "  the  person  who  de- 
'*  signed  the  war,  was  no  more  ;"  as  "  in  that  fae 
"  was  himself  guiltless;"  and,  as  "  he  had  never 
"  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  for  the  vizier  to 
"  have  taken  hatred  to  his  heart  against  him ;  that 
"  he  might  be  reinstated  in  his  ancient  posses* 
"  sions,  the  country  of  his  father." 

V. 

That  on  the  last  of  the  three  dates  above  men- 
tioned, that  is  to  say,  on  the  27th  of  May,  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  did  also  send  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief a  vakeel,  or  ambassadour,  who 
was  autliorized  on  the  part  of  him  {the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khan,  his  master)  to  muke  a  specifick 
offer  of  three  propositions ;  and  that  by  one  of 
the  said  propositions  "  an  annual  encrease  of  near 
"  £400,000  would  have  accrued  to  the  revenues 
"  of  our  ally,  and  the  immediate  acquisition  of 
"  above  £300,000  to  the  company,  for  their 
"  influence  in  effecting  an  accommodation  per- 


"  fectiy  consistent  with  their  engagem 
"  vizier,"  and  strictly  consonant  to  tb 
of  justice. 

I. 

That  so  great  was  the  conlideDce  of 
Fyzoola  Ktifin  in  the  just,  humane, 
feelings  of  Englishmen,  as  to  "  lull  h 
"  inactivity"  of  the  most  essential  detr 
interests;  since,  "  in  the  hopes,  wbicl 
"  tained  from  the  interposition  of  o> 
"  ment,"  he  declined  the  invitation  of 
to  join  the  arms  of  His  Majesty  and  the . 
"  refused  any  connexion  with  the  Seiks 
even  neglect  to  take  the  obvious  pre 
crossing  the  Ganges,  as  he  had  origioallj 
while  the  river  was  yet  fordable,  a  i 
that  would  have  enabled  him  certainlj 
all  pursuit,  and  probably  "  to  keep  th 
"  a  state  of  disquietude  for  the  lemaio 
"  life." 

VII. 

That  the  commander-in-chief,  Colone 
der  Champion  aforesaid,  "thought  nodi 
'*  be  more  honourable  to  this  nation  that 
"  port  of  so  exalted  a  character ;  and 
"  could  be  done  on  terms  so  advantage 
'*  posed  it  very  unlikely  that  the  vakeel 
"  sition  should  be  received  with  indif 
that  he  did  accordingly  refer  it  to  the  ai 
tion  through  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
vemourof  Fort  William,  and  president c 
and  he  did  at  the  same  time  enclose  t 
Warren  Hastings  a  letter  from  the  Nabo 
Khan  to  the  said  Hastings ;  which  lettei 
appear,  but  must  be  supposed  to  hai 
the  same  tenour  with  those  before  cJi 
commander-in-chief;  of  which  also  co 
sent  to  the  said  Hastings  by  the  comn 
chief;  and  he  (the  commander-in-chief 
after  urging  to  the  said  Hastings  sundry 
cognnt  arguments  of  policy  and  prudei 
vour  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khin,  did 
by  "  wishing  for  nothing  so  much  a 
"  adoption  of  some  measure,  that  mi; 
"  all  the  powers  of  the  East  with  adn 
"  our  justice,  in  contrast  to  the  condi 
"  vizier." 

VIII. 

That  in  answer  to  such  laudable  wish  ■ 
commander-in-chief,  the  president  (Wai 
ings)  preferring  his  own  prohibited  pi; 
tendea  dominion  to  the  mild,  equitable 
policy  inculcated  in  the  standing  orders 
periours,  and  now  enforced  hy  the  recomi 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  did  ins 
"  desire"  him,  the  said  commander-in-c 
"  stead  of  soliciting  tlie  vizier  to  relii 
"  conquest  to  Fyzoola  Khan,  to  discoi 
*<  much  as  was  in  his  power ; "  althoug 
Hastings  did  not  once  express,  or  evei 
any  doubt  whatever  of  the  Nabob  Fy20< 


AGAINST  WARREN  HASTINGS. 
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IX. 


tlie  origin  <»r  tbe  war,  or  of  Iiis 
►the  territories,  which  he  cinimcd ; 
pleas  of  the  Nabob  Kyzooli 
Ml  u  to  ihe  argiimcnu  loth  of  (wlicv 
iadvaDced  hy  the  com  maud  ei-in-cliiel', 
B  HMting«  (lid  nolely  fl]i)Mue  reruin 
lobjccU  of  tnia^tiHl  expddii^ney,  «iini- 
In  (lecided  rtjection  uf  the  [)TO[)0»aU 
Hi  Niibob  Fjzoolu  Khan,  in  the  folluw- 
pible  wordi : 

H»«|i«ct  to  Fyzonhi  Khiin,  he  iippmr» 
merit  our  contideralion.  Tha  petty 
||  of  a  exmn/rif  esliiitatcd  at  six  or  eight 
Mf  not  for  a  moment  to  prove  an  im- 
I  to  any  of  our  fHttuurei,  or  to  offset 

\   tlie    jtroresaid  rit^ent   and    arbilrary 

jw  uki  Wamni  Hlutingi  did  avow  tt  to 

Ck  princijilc  of  his  government,  thftt  no 

^r  mnnifnl,  fttid  do  innocence,  however 

(Ml.  conid  entitle  tliv  wenlt  to  our  pro- 

kiiist  others,  or  save  thei»  from  otir  uwn 

Mronre  for  ihm  o|ipn«iiioi),  ond  even 

I  dtotild  they  interfere  with  our  notions 

ei|»cdiency:  and  thai  such  a  principle 

in^alory  to  the  justice  and  honour  of 

name,  and  fimdamcnlally  mjui-ioua  to 

>.  inasmuch  as  it  hath  aa  immediate 

excite  diMruM,  jealousy,   fcnr.  and 

intt  iM   among    all   the   lubordinate 

HiodoMkn. 

X. 


prosecution  of  tiwtaid  despolick  prin- 

ideal  (Wuirn   Hastini^   uforcfaid) 

obstnict,  u  far  as  in  him  lay.  even' 

la  an  accommodation  between  the 

ul  Dowlab,  and  the  Nabob  Fyxoota, 

Smiticularly  on  the  With  of  September, 

laats  after  the  uid   Hastins;*,  in  con- 

■lli  the  other    memlter*  of    ihe    select 

of  beiis:al,  Irnd  puUlickly  testified  his 

I  in  the  pTOSpecIof  anaccomtiuidution, 

|Mrf.  ibat  bit  Excellency  (the  viiier) 

I  diapowd  to  eoncilinic  ihe  aflcciions 

Bbillu)  10  his  gorcmmcnt  by  aceeJitii; 

t  term* :"  he,  (lie  said  Hustings,  did 

I   write,  and  wtlliout   the   content  or 

bf  bit  colleapi(«  did  privatcli^  dis- 

Itain   answer  to  a  Ictler  of  L)ic  rom- 

^ivf:  in  irhrchanswerthe said  Hasting 

I  Dthrr  rontrnttictor^   hopes,  namely, 

mander-in-f'hief  hiid  re$clved  on  prvy- 

hto  a  Jiual  isinte.  "  because  (as 
gs  explains  himself)  it  appears 
It  Pvfoola  Khan,  and  hisadbe- 
ai  your  m«rty  ;  because  I  apprehend 
nrenicncT  from  delays;  and  because 
wulljf  rrrtain,  that  no  good  wilt  ke 
Hfjociatimff ; " — thereby  artfully  tnq- 


Ccsline  his  wishes  of  what  roiitlit  be,  in  his  hopeij 
of  what  had  been,  resolved  ;   and  plainly,  thou^. 
inclirectlv,  insiiL;ating-  the  commander-in-chief  to 
much  cltii!iion  of  bl(»od  in  an  itniiiediaie  ntlack  on 
tlic  Rohillas,  posted   as   they  were  "  in  a.  very 
"  strung  situation,"  and  "  combating  for  all." 

XI. 

Tliat  tlifl  said  Hastings,  in  the  answer  aforesaid, 
did  further  endeavour  to  inl3itm«  the  commander- 
in-cliicf  a^inat  the  Nabob  Fyioola  Khan,  by 
represcniins  the  said  nabob  as  "  hii^hly  prrsum- 
*'  in^,'insoleni.  and  evasive;"  and  knowing  the 
distrust,  which  the  Nabob  Fy^oula  Kh&n  enter- 
tained of  the  viiier,  the  said  Hattines  did  "  cx- 
"  presily  desire  it  should  be  left  wliolly  bo  the 
"  viiier  to  treat  vilh  the  enemy  by  kit  oun  agfittt, 
"  and  in  hU  own  manner  ;"  though  he  the  said 
Hasting  "  by  no  means  wished  ihe  vizier  to  lusQ., 
"  time  by  seeking  an  accoinmodntion,  sine*  IM 
"  would  lie  more  effectual,  more  decijkive,  anill 
"  more  consinlt-nl  tcilA  hin  digniltf,  ind/xd  K'tf^^ 
"  Ai*  AitHour,  whick  he  has  alreadii  pledfied,  to 
"  abide  by  Ins  first  oflcrs  to  dictate  the  tondritonf 
"  of  peace,  and  to  admit  only  an  wrcepinnce 
"  without  reservation,  or  a  clear  refusal  from  hi* 
"  advci'sary ; "  ihcteby  affecting  to  hold  up.  in 
opposition  to.  and  in  exclusion  of.  the  substantial 
claims  of  justice,  certain  ideal  obligations  of  dig- 
nity and  honour,  that  is  to  say,  the  ^iratiBcation 
of  pride,  and  the  observance  of  an  arro^nt  deter* 
mination  once  declared. 

XII. 

That  although  th»  iaid  answer  ilid  not  reae^ 
the  commander-in-chief  until  peace  was  aeiuidly 
concluded ;  and  nlthoir^h  the  dun^crous  ron- 
si-tpiences  to  be  apprehended  fcom  the  said  an> 
Bwer  were  thereby  prevented,  yet  by  tiie  wnii-. 
meals  contained  in  ihc  said  answer,  Warren 
llastini^,  Fjiciuirc,  did  strongly  evince  hia  ultimata 
adherence  to  all  the  former  violent  and  unjust 
principles  of  hii  eondiict  towaitit  the  Nabob  Fy- 
foola  KI4n,  which  prmciples  wer«  disgraceful  to 
the  character,  and  injurious  to  ihe  inieresifl.  of 
this  nation :  and  tluil  the  said  Warren  IListingi 
did  thereby,  in  a  particular  manner,  exclude  him- 
self from  any  share  of  credit  for  "  tl>e  honourable 
"  period  put  to  ihc  Rohilla  war,  which  has  in 
"  tome  de^e  done  away  the  reprootch  so  nan- 
"  lonly  brought  on  the  English  name." 


RIGHTS  OF  PVZOOU  KHAN  UNDER  THE 
TREATY  OF  LALL-DANG. 

I. 

That  notwithstanding  the  culpable  and  crimi- 
nal reluctance  of  tin  president  Hattines,  bctcvot* 
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before  recited,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  Vizier  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  and  the  Na- 
bob Fyzoola  Kh&n  was  finally  sipied  and  sealed, 
on  the  7th  October  1774,  at  a  place  called  Lall- 
Dang,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  attestation  of 
the  Britah  commander-iD-chief,  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Champion  aforesaid;  and  that  for  the  said 
treaty  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  agreed  to  pay, 
and  did  actually  pay,  the  valuable  consideration 
of  half  his  treasure,  to  the  amount  of  15  lacks  of 
rupees,  or  £.150,000  sterling,  and  upwards. 

II. 

That  by  the  said  treaty  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
Kh&n  was  established  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
Rampore,  Shawabad,  and  "  some  other  districts 
"  dependent  thereon,"  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, of  which  the  more  important  were  as  follow  : 

"  That  Fyzoola  Khdn  should  retain  in  his 
"  service  5,000  troopt,  and  not  a  single  man 
"  more : 

"  That  with  whomsoever  the  vizier  should 
"  make  war,  Fyzoola  Kh&n  should  send  two  or 
"  three  thousand  men,  according  to  his  ability, 
"  to  join  the  forces  of  the  vizier : 

"  And  that,  if  the  vizier  should  march  in  per- 
"  son,  Fyzoola  Kh&n  should  himself  accompany 
"  him  with  his  troops." 

HI. 

That  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  above  recited 
it  doth  plainly,  positively,  and  indisputably  ap- 
pear, that  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n,  in  case  of 
war,  was  not  bound  to  furnish  more  than  three 
thousand  men  under  any  construction,  unless  the 
vizier  should  march  in  person, 

IV. 

That  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  was  not  posi- 
tively bound  to  fumi^  so  many  as  3,000  men, 
but  an  indefinite  number,  not  more  than  three, 
and  not  less  than  two,  thousand ;  that,  of  the 
precise  number  within  such  limitations,  the  ability 
of  Fyzoola  Khfin,  and  not  the  discretion  of  the 
vizier,  was  to  be  the  standard;  and  that  such 
ability  could  only  mean  that,  which  was  equitably 
consistent  not  only  with  the  external  defence  of 
ha  jaghire,  but  with  the  internal  good  management 
thereof,  both  as  to  its  police  and  revenue. 

V. 

That  even  in  case  the  vizier  should  march  in 
person,  it  might  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
the  personal  service  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n 
"  with  his  troops"  must  be  understood  to  be,  with 
all  bis  troops,  or  only  with  the  number  before 
stipulated,  not  more  than  three,  and  not  less  than 
two,  thousand  men  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  the 
interpretation  finally  adopted  by  Warren  Hastings 
aforesaid,  and  the  council  of  Bengal,  who,  in  a 


letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  dat 
1783,  represent  tlie  clauses  of  tlw  t 
to  the  stipulated  aid,  as  meaning  sim 
zoola  Kh&a  "  should  send  2  or  3,00( 
"  the  vizier's  forces,  or  attend  in  [ 
"  it  should  be  requisite." 

VI. 

That  from  the  aforesaid  terms  of 
doth  not  specifically  appear  of  what  1 
aid  should  consist,  whether  of  borse 
what  proportion  of  both ;  but  that 
corded  opinion,  maturely  formed  by  t 
ings  and  his  council,  in  January  17f 
"  a  single  horseman  included  in  thi 
"  Fyzoola  Kh&n  might  furnish,  wo 
"  literal  compliance  with  the  stipulat 

VH. 

That,  m  the  event  of  any  doubt 
from  the  terms  of  the  treatv,  the  Na 
Kb&n,  in  consideration  of  his  heredi 
the  whole  country,  and  the  price  by  '. 
paid  for  the  said  treaty,  was  in  equil 
the  most  favourable  constructioD. 

VIII. 

That,  from  the  attestation  of  Colon< 
aforesaid,  the  government  of  Calcu 
the  same  right  to  interpose  with  the  v 
protection  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KI 
the  said  government  hod  before  claii 
similar  attestation  of  Sir  Robert  Bar 
the  vizier  in  extirpating  the  whole  ni 
said  Fyzoola  Khfin  ;  more  especial! 
case  01  Sir  Robert  Barker  it  was  coi 
remonstrances  of  the  then  administrat 
furthest  from  the  intentions  of  the 
himself,  that  his  attestation  should 
company ;  but  the  attestation  of  Colon< 
was  authorized  by  all  the  powers  of 
ment,  as  R  "sanction"  intended  "toa 
to  the  treaty :  that  they  the  said  gove 
in  particular  the  said  Warren  Hast 
first  executive  member  of  the  same, 
by  the  ties  of  natural  justice  duly  to 
aforesaid  right,  if  need  were ;  and  tht 
so  to  interfere  was  more  particulai 
by  the  spirit  of  the  censures  past  t 
directors  and  proprietors  in  the  Rohil 
the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  di 
"  the  honourable  end  put  to  that  war 


GUARANTEE  OF  THE  TREA 
LALL-DANG. 

That  during  the  life  of  the  Vizit 
Dowlab,  and  for  some  time  after  his  ( 


AGAINST  WAKREN  HASTflNGS. 


an  and  tuccessor  Asofib  ul  Dowlnh,  the  Nabob 
ola  Kh&n  did  reiuaio  witltout  di*turbanc«  or 
iBtatJoii  :  that  be  did  all  lliv  while  imai^nc 
-real*  to  be  imdiT  tW  sanction  of  tlie  tom- 

froro  Colonel  Chaiiijiion'tt  nfliiiii);  liis  signa- 
tlierclo  a»  a  witnew,  "  wliiclj  »i(niRturc,  as  he 
yiioolu  Klian)  supposed,"  rendered  the  com- 

ihe  arbitratort  between  the  vJzier  and  him- 
tn  cajM  of  dwputes;  and  tliai  being  '*  a  man 

MOM,  tMt  fxtrentr  puiiltajiimili/,  a  good 
'tncr,  fond  of  wealth,  not  potsextrd  of  theveU' 
>M  ofamlAtion,"  be  did  peaceably  apply  niiri- 
to  "  improve  the  sute  of  bis  country ;  and 
1  by  his  9tDH  prudtnct  and  attention,  cncrcaec 
e  revenues  tlier«of  be^rond  the  amount  speci- 
|Ob  Sujah  ul  Dowloh's  gr&nt." 

a&t  in  the  year  1777,  oed  in  the  beginning  of 
y«ar  1778,  beiog  "alarmed  at  the  young 
oer's  resumption  of  a  mimber  of  jaghirvx 
'anted  by  bis  fiil)i«T  to  dilfrnml  pennons,  and 
e  tnjimtice  and  opprM«ion  of  hi*  conduct  in 
BDcral :"  and  baviu'  now  Icomcd  (front  whom 
I  not  appeitr,  but  probubly  from  some  person 
powd  of  competent  uuihority)  that  Colonel 
inpKin  formeilv  witaeMed  (li«  treaty  at  a  pri- 
t  person,  tbc  Nabob  Fyjwola  Kbfin  did  make 
joent  and  urgent  solicitalions  to  Nathaniel 
Uleton,  Esquire,  Ibeii  rutdent  at  Otidft,  and  to 
•Ml  HtUtings  aforesaid,  tlivn  govcmoui-gcnc- 
lOf  Bengal,  "  for  a  rcnovalJon  of  his  (the  Na- 
Bb  Fyioola  Klixn's)  Ireaiy  with  ibc  late  vizier, 
Hid  the  )riianntec  of  the  company,"  or  for  a 
|t|arete  ogrocinvnt  witli  the  company  for  his 
Hfncc;"  considerinK  Uiem  (the  company)  as 
we  only  power,  in  which  he  bad  confldenco, 
pud  la  which  he  could  loc4:  up  for  protection." 

ni. 

I 

l^iH  iht  uid  resi<lpnt  Middleton,  and  the  taid 
-general  HasliiiuH,  did  not,  us  they 
'  it  duty  bound  to  do,  endeavour  lo  allay  the 
•ions  of  the  Nabob  Fyvnola  Khrin  by 
him  of  his  safety  under  the  sanction  of 
I  Chainptoii'a  attestation  atbrunid  ;  hut  by 
hOiniiial  neglect,  if  not  by  positive  expres- 
'  itbere  Ujual  ground  from  their  subsetjuent 
■od  «floduci  to  believe,)  they,  the  said 
land  (be  said  Hastings, d id  at  least  keep 
Kinfirm  (whoever  may  have  originally 
j)  the  said  apprehension  ;  »nd  that  lucfi 
I  done  was  the  more  highly  culpable  in  the 
T^  ^Ixtings,  inasmuch  as  be  the  said  Hasting, 
||*jBBjaaction  with  other  members  of  the  select 
"^"toe  of  the  then  presidency  of  Bengal,  did, 
¥•«  I7th  of  Sejrtembcr  1774.  write  to  Colonel 
—j*^  afwesud.  pnblickly  antlinrttinehini  the 
yColcne]  Chtinpioa  lo  join  his  tatiction  to  the 
ipwnodalioat  Bg;reed  on  (beiween  ll«  Viricr 
2"i*Dowlab,  aod  the  Nabob  Fjwwla  Khani 
■•*  *•  tA«ir  vaiidity  ,-  and  on  the  6th  of  Octobtr 


following  did  again  write  to  tli«  said  Colonel 
Champion  more  explicitly,  to  Join  his  sanction, 
"  ciUiirr  by  attesting  the  treaty,  or  acting  ai 
"  ffHurantee  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  ihe 
"  performance  of  it ;"  both  which  leltrr*,  though 
they  did  not  arrive  until  afler  the  actual  signaluin 
of  the  said  Colonel  Chamgiion,  do  yet  inconIro> 
vertibly  mark  the  solemn  intention  of  thu  said 
committee,  (of  which  the  said  Hnslings  was  pre- 
sident,) that  the  sanction  of  Colonel  Champion's 
attestation  should  be  regarded  as  a  piiblicU,  not  a 
private,  canclioii ;  and  it  was  more  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent on  such  persons,  who  had  been  members 
of  the  »id  committee,  so  to  tcgard  the  same. 

IV. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  further 
giiiltyof  much  eiiminal  concealment  for  tlie  space 
of  "twelve  months,"  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  lay 
before  the  board  the  frequent  and  urgent  solicita- 
tions, which  he  the  Naid  Hastings  was  conlinnalty 
rcceivinR  from  the  Nabob  Pyzoola  Khftn,  until  the 
9th  of  SlarHi  1778  :  on  which  day  the^  said  llnst- 
tngs  did  conimunicale  lo  the  council  a  publick 
letter  of  the  aforesniil  Middleton,  rrsicJcnt  nt 
Oude,  acquainting  the  buurd,  that  he  (the  said 
Middleton)  talcing  necn^ion  from  n  late  application 
of  Fyzoola  Kh&n  for  the  coni{MinT'8  guarantee, 
hud  deputed  Mr.  Daniel  Octavus  BarwcU  (assist- 
ant resident  at  Benares,  but  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
resident  Middleton  at  L"cknow)  lo  proceed  with  a 
special  commiBsion  to  Ratnporc,  then;  lo  enquire 
on  tlie  spot  into  the  truth  of  certain  reiKiri*  circu- 
lated to  the  prejudice  of  Fyvoola  Klmn,  which 
reports  hovrcvcr  the  said  Middleton  did  afterwards 
confess  himself  to  have  "  a/icays  "  tkoHght  "  ia 
'*  the  hitjhett  deyref  improbabh." 

That  the  said  resident  Middleton  did  "  request 
"  to  know  wheUker,  on  proof  of  Fyzoola  Khan's 
"  innocence,  the  hnnoiirable  ho^rd  would  he 
"  pleased  to  grant  him  (the  resident)  permissioa 
'*  to  comply  with  his  (Fywola  Khan's)  request  of 
"  the  company's  guarantying  his  treaty  with  the 
"  vitier."  And  the  said  Middleton,  in  excuse  lor 
having  irrr^nlaily  "  availed  himself  of  the  abili- 
"  ties  of  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell,"  who  belonged  to 
another  station,  and  fur  deputing  hint  with  the 
aforesaid  commission  to  Ramporc  without  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  board,  did  urge  the 
pica"©/  immtdiate  t\<v«tfHy  ;"  and  that  such 
pica,  if  the  neccsaity  really  existed,  was  a  strong 
charge  and  accusation  against  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  from  whose  criminal  neglect  and  con- 
cealment   Ihe    urgency    of   iuch    necessity   did 


That  tW  govemour-cetieral,  Wanen  Hastings 
aforesaid,  did  tmmedittuy  nove.  "  that  die  board 
"  approve  the  dcput?.t!on  of  Mr.  Uaniel  Barw«ll, 
"  and  lliat  the  resident  (Mtddleton)  be  autho- 
"  riTcd  10  olTer  the  comnany's  guarantee  for  tlie 
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"  observance  of  tfae  treaty  subsisting  between  the 
"  vizier  and  Fyzoola  Khfin,  provided  it  meets 
"  with  the  vizier's  concurrence ; "  and  that  the 
govemour-general's  proposition  was  reaoived  in 
(be  affirmative ;  the  usual  majority  of  council  then 
consisting  of  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire,  a  near  re- 
lation of  Daniel  Octavus  Barwell  aforesaid,  and 
the  govemour-general  Warren  Hastings,  who,  in 
case  of  an  equality,  had  the  casting  voice. 

VI. 

That  on  receiving  from  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell  full 
and  early  assurance  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n's  "  having 
"  preserved  every  article  of  his  treaty  inviolate," 
the  resident  Middleton  applied  for  the  vizier's 
concurrence,  which  was  readily  obtained ;  the  vi- 
zier however  premising,  that  he  gave  his  consent, 
"  taking  it  for  granted,  that  on  Fyzoola  KhAn's 
"  receiving  the  treaty,  and  khelaut,  (or  robe  of 
"  honour,)  he  was  to  make  him  a  return  of  the 
"  complimentary  presents  usually  offered  on  such 
"  occasions,  and  of  gtich  an  amount  as  skouid  be 
"  a  manifettation  of  Fyzoola  Khdn'i  due  tenae 
"  o/hisfiiendskip,and suitable  tohit Excellency's 
"  rank  to  receive ;"  and  that  the  resident  Mid- 
dleton "  did  make  himself  in  some  measure  re- 
"  sponsible  for  the  said  presents  being  obtained," 
and  did  write  to  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell  accord- 
ingly. 

VII. 

That,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  council 
hereinbefore  recited,  the  solicited  guarantee,  under 
the  seal  of  the  resident  Middleton,  thus  duly  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  company,  was  traDsmit- 
ted,  together  with  the  renewed  treaty,  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Barwell  aforesaid  at  Rampore ;  and  that 
tbey  were  both  by  bim,  the  said  Barwell,  pre- 
sented to  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  with  a  solem- 
nity not  often  paralleled,  "  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  greatest  part  of  the  nabob's  subjects,  who  were 
"  assembled,  that  the  ceremony  might  create  a 
"  full  belief  in  the  breasts  of  all  his  people,  that 
"  the  company  would  protect  him  as  long  as  he 
"  strictly  adhered  to  the  letter  of  his  treaty." 

VIII. 

That  in  the  conclttuon  of  the  said  ceremony 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  did  deliver  to  the  said 
Barwell,  for  the  use  of  the  vizier,  a  nuzzer  (or 
present)  of  elephants,  horses,  &c.  and  did  add 
thereto  a  lack  of  rupees,  or  £.10,000,  and  up- 
wards ;  which  sum  the  said  Barwell,  "  not  being 
"  authorized  to  accept  any  pecuniary  considera- 
"  tion,  did  at  first  refuse;"  but  upon  Fyzoola 
Khan's  urging,  that  on  such  occasions  it  was  the 
invariable  "  custom  of  Hindostan,  and  that  it 
"  must  on  the  present  be  expected,  as  it  had  been 
"formerly  the  case"  (but  when,  does  not  ap- 
pear) ;  he  the  said  Barwell  did  accept  the  "  said 
*'  lack  in  the  name  of  the  vizier,"  our  ally,  "  in 
"  whose  wealth  (as  Warren  Hastings  on  another 


"  occasion  observed)  we  should  part 
on  whom  we  at  that  time  had  an  i 
demand. 

IX. 

TTiat,  over  and  above  the  lack  ol 
presented  to  the  vizier,  the  Nabob  F 
did  likewise  offer  one  other  lack  of  i 
wards  of  £.10,000  more  for  the  co 
"  some  acknowledgment  of  the  obli 
"  ceived  :  that  altliough  such  acknow 
"  not  pretended  to  be  the  invarinfa 
"  Hindostan  on  such  occasions,  hon 
"  on  the  present  be  expected,"  Mr. 
well  aforesaid  (knowing  probably  tl 
and  views  of  the  then  actual  govern 
cutta)  did  not,  ewcn  atjirst,  decline  I 
but,  as  he  was  not  empowered  to  f 
immediately  propose  taking  a  bond  fo 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  board  shouh 

That  the  offer  was  accordingly  c 
by  the  said  Barwell  to  the  resident  j 
be  by  him  the  resident  referred  to  thi 
that  it  was  so  referred ;  that  in  repi 
reference  of  the  resident  Middleton,  th 
general  (Warren  Hastings)  did  move 
vote  of  council,  "  authorizing  Mr,  '. 
"  accept  the  offer  made  by  Fyzoola 
"  company  of  one  lack  of  rupees,"  wi 
ing  any  reason  whatever  in  support 
motion,  notwithstanding  it   was  ob 
member  of  the  board,  '*  that,  if  the 
"  right,  it  became  us  to  adopt  it  wi 
"  consideration ;"  and  that  "  our  ace 
"  lack  of  rupees  as  a  reeompence  for  c 
"  tion  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  tliis 
"  (of  Calcutta,)  and  will  discredit  us 
"  the  Indian  powers." 

That  the  acceptance  of  the  said 
circumstance,  was  beneath  the  dignit 
government,  and  did  tend  so  to  discr 
that  the  motion  of  the  said  Hastings 
ceptance  was  therefore  highly  derog 
honour  of  this  nation. 

X. 

That  the  aforesaid  member  of  tht 
further  disapprove  altogether  of  th 
"  as  unnecessary;"  and  that  anotht 
council,  Richard  Barwell,  Esquire,  t 
tion  of  Daniel  Octavus  Barwell, 
named,  did  declare,  (but  after  the  s; 
had  taken  place,)  that  "  this  govemi 
"  cutta)  was  in  fact  engaged,  by  C< 
"  pion's  signature  being  to  the  treaty 
"  Khan,"  that  the  said  unnecessary  ( 
not  only  subject  to  an  heavy  expei 
whom  we  were  bound  to  protect,  bi 
produce  in  his  mind  the  following 
natural  conclusion  ;  namely,  "  that 
"  of  any  person,  in  whatever  publici 
"  at  present  appears,  will  not  be  i 
'*  effect,  as  soon  as   some  other  s. 
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&  ronclusion,  however,  immediatelv 
b  Uii:  total  discredit  of  all  powers  dde- 
m  (be  boHTfl  tu  niii^  ii)ciiviUual  Aerviuit  of 
any.  and  confte({m-iiUy  to  olog,  jjerplex, 
irrass  in  future  all  tranBarlions  t-arrieil  on 
Bcc  from  tbc  weal  of  ^vciiiitHmt,  and  tu 
p  security  of  all  persons  posnesAing  iiiHini - 
mdyaorAtilied:  yet  the  only  concliiMtiii 
faoola  Khan,  <rhicn  did  not  involve  totnc 
Hfaer  to  ihc  piivatc  honour  of  tlio  com- 
Imnts.  or  to  the  pubtick  lioiiour  of  llic 
Hta«lf:  and  tliat  tljv  suspicions,  wliiHi 
I  from  the  said  idea  in  the  brcMt  of 
pCbsn  U)  the  picjiidicc  of  the  resident 
■"i  aiithtiiitT.  did  compel  tlic  govcrnour- 
mitrren  Madinga,  to  obviate  the  bud 
Ibu  lint  motion  for  liic  ^uaraotec  by  a 
piMiB,  nanielv,  "  lh%t  a  letter  be  written 
BdIk  Khun  Irom  mrself,  amfinniiiff  thf. 
font  of  the  company,  at  tjttaranteet  to 
ttv  forme*!  betw«;n  him  and  lliu  *iiicT  ; 
irill  lKei|uivalcRt  in  its  effect,  tliongli  nut 
to  an  engagement  sent  him  with  the 
r't  seal  affixed  to  it." 

XII. 

^ther  tlie  guarantee  Aforc»a.id  wa*  or  wu 
Btry ;  whether  it  created  a  new  ubiiira- 
Eiiit  more  fully  recogtiiu-d  an  oblij^iilion 
'  existing;  tlie  ^ovcritour-general,  War- 
I,  by  llic  Huid  guumntcc,  did,  Jii  tbe 
eit  manner,  pledge  and  commit  tlic 
h  of  the  coiiipnny,  and  tJie  naiiuu  ;  and 
KiibM>i|ucnt  ipHerof  tlie  said  HaMina;*, 
\%%  lii^  own  motion  wrote,  confirniiite  to 
_tian  ihc  aforesaid  guarantee,)  the  *rti<l 
Hid  again  pledge  and  eominit  the  publick 
he  company  and  Uie  nntioit,  in  at  mctnnct 
""  HastiagB  himself  remarked)  "  equivn- 
B  eng^pemeiii  with  the  company's  seal 
)  it :"  and  more  parlir.ularly  binding  Ihe 
^rton&lly  to  exact  a  ducob»crtanec 
Btied  treuty,  repccially  to  protect  the 
ola  KIwn  against  any  arbitrary  con- 
Eor  unwarranted  requisition  of  the  vizier. 


OF  THE  BOARD  TO  FYZOOU 
KHAN. 

the  completion   of  the  gua- 

ytar  1778,  intelligence  was 

[  India  of  a  war  between  England  and 

on  the  6rsl  tntimation  tKereof  the 

sb  Khan,  "being  indirectly  sounded," 

"  promptness  to  render  the  com- 

in<«  within  tho  bounds  of  hi* 

ability:"  and  thiit  by  the  wig- 

tlic  resident  Middleton.  herein bi'liiie 

I  (the  Nabob  Fyzooia  Khan)  in  a  ktier 

I9ur-geaeral  and  council  did  make  a 
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voluntary  •'  offer  to  maintain  2,000  cavalry 
"  {all  he  had)  for  our  scrricc ;"  "  though  he 
"  was  under  no  obligation  lo  funiisli  the  com- 
"  pany  with  a  single  niuo." 

II. 

Tliat  tbe  Nabo1)  Fyzoola  Kliiin  did  even  "an- 
"  licipale  the  wishe*  of  llio  board  ;"  and  that 
"  on  atj  DpplicatioD  made  to  him  by  lietiteiiant- 
"  Colonel  Miiir."  the  Nabob  Fyzooln  Khin  did, 
'■  witJiwil  hi'siution  or  delsty,"  furnish  him  (the 
said  Muirj  witJi  5111)  of  his  b«st  cavalry. 

That  the  said  conduct  of  the  Naliob  Fyjioola 
Khiin  was  communicated  by  the  company's  *pr- 
vnnis,  buth  lo  each  other,  mid  to  their  cmploycn, 
with  expressions  of  "pleasure"  and  "particular 
"  silt  is  fur  t  ion,"  as  ane\eiit  "even  surpassing  their 
"  cxperiAlioiiH  :"  that  the  governaur-gencral, 
Warren  Hastings,  was  officially  retguested  to  con- 
vey "the  tliunks  of  the  board;'  and  itiul,  not 
salisfitrd  with  tiic  biire  disc!i«rgc  of  Ins  duty  under 
llie  said  re(|iie»i,  he  the  rAn\  Hnstings  did,  on  the 
8tJi  of  January  \119,  write  to  Fyioola,  "  that  tn 
"  kit  vion  rtamc,"  as  well  as  "  that  of  the  board, 
'*'  lie  ^ the  said  II utiD^)  returned  him  the  warmett 
"  thanks  for  this  instance  of  his  failhfjl  attach- 
"  mem  to  the  company  and  the  English  nation." 

IV. 

That,  by  tli«  strong  cxpreuions  aborc  recited, 
tlic  ftaid  Wdrrtn  Huntingsdid  deliberately  and  em* 
phatically  add  hiH  own  parliciilai  co^llTntation  to 
tJio  ircneral  icsitniony  of  tJi«  Na)>ob  Fyzoola 
Kliiin's  meritorious  fidelity,  and  of  his  conAcqucftt 
claim  on  the  generosity,  no  less  tlian  the  Jutttcc, 
of  the  British  government. 


DEMAND  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  HORSE. 


I. 

That  notwithstanding  his  own  private  honour 
thus  de«ply  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  piiblick 
justice  and  generosity  of  the  company  and  the 
nation  thus  solemnly  committed,  disregarding  the 
plain  import  and  po«itive  terms  of  iht^  guarantied 
treaty,  the  govemour- general,  Warren  Hastings 
aforesaid,  in  November  I7t40,  (while  a  Irady  of 
Fy?i>i">Ia  Khan's  rav«lry,  voluntarily  granted,  were 
«lill  servia^under  a  British  officer,)  did  recommend 
to  llie  vijier  "  to  require  from  Fyzoola  Khin  the 
"  (|igot«uf  troops  stipnlated  hy  treaty  lo  lie  far- 
"  nished  by  ihe  latter  for  hi*  (in*  vizier's)  service, 
"  being  rivx  TiIointAND  hormr  ;"  though,  as  the 
visii-r  did  not  march  in  person,  he  was  not,  under 
uny  consimcttoD  of  the  treaty,  entitled  by  stipula- 
tion to  niorf  than  "  ttDO  or  thrrr  thtmtanil  trocpt," 
horse  and  foot,  "  according  lo  th«  nbilitv  of  Fy- 
"zoulaKhan;"  and  that,  HJicrcas  tlicsaiii'VVanta 
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the  period  of  the  original  demand,  "to  be fiv 
"  thousand  horse,"  yet  the  said  Warren  Has 
ings,  at  the  time  when  he  recorded  the  suppose 
evasion  of  Fyzoota  Khan'i  answer  to  the  said  di 
mand,  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  e: 
press  words  of  the  stipulation,  as  a  letter  of  ti 
vizier,  inserted  in  the  same  consultation,  reft 
the  ^vernour-general  to  enclosed  copies  "  of  i 
"  engagements  entered  into  by  the  late  vizi 
"  and  by  himself  (the  reigning^  vizier)  with  F 
"  zoola  Khan  ;"  and  that  the  treaty  itself  ther 
fore  was  at  the  very  moment  before  the  said  Va 
ren  Hastings ;  which  treaty  (as  the  said  Hai^tin 
observed  with  respect  to  another  treaty,  in  t 

case  of  another  person)  '*  most  assur-   _.  ^ 

"  edly  does  not  contain  a  syllable  on  Mr  Ri 
"  to  justify  his  conduct;  but  by  the  »°"»''**»' 
"  unexampled  latitude,  which  he  assumes  in  li 
*'  constructions,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  extort  lli 
"  or  any  other  meaning  from  any  part  of  it." 

IV. 

That  the  vizier  himself  appears  by  no  meaoi  I 
have  been  persuaded  of  his  own  right  to  five  thot 
sand  horse  under  the  treaty ;  since  in  his  com 
Bpondence  on  the  subject  he  (the  vizier)  no  vhei 
mentions  the  treaty  as  the  ground  of  his  demsnc 
except  where  he  is  recapitulating  to  the  govemoui 
general,  Warren  Hastings,  the  substance  of  b 
(the  said  Hastings's)  own  lettere ;  on  the  contrsr 
tlie  vizier  hints  his  apprehensions  lest  Fyzocl 
Khan  should  appeal  to  the  treaty  against  toe  it 
mand.  as  a  breach  tJiereof,  in  which  case  he  (li 
vizier)  informs  the  said  Hastings  of  the  projects 
reply  :  "  Should  Fyzoola  Khiin  (says  tne  viiia 
"  mention  any  thing  of  the  tenour  of  the  treat; 
"  the  Jirst  breach  of  it  has  been  committed  h 
"  kim,  in  keeping  up  more  men  than  allowed  < 
"  by  the  treaty :  /  have  accordinyly  sent  a  perto 
"  to  settle  that  point  also.  In  case  he  shoul 
"  mention  to  me  any  thing  respecting  the  treat; 
"  I  will  then  reproach  him  with  having  kept  u 
"  too  many  troops,  and  will  oblige  him  to  send  tt 
"  five  thousand  horse;"  thereby  clearly  intimiu 
ing,  tliat  as  a  remonstrance  against  tlie  demau 
as  a  breach  of  treaty,  could  only  be  answered  I 
chaining  a  prior  breach  of  treaty  on  Fyzoola  Khai 
so,  by  annulling  the  whole  treaty,  to  reduce  ll 
question  to  a  mere  question  of  force,  and  thi 
"  oblige  Fyzoola  Khan  to  send  the  five  thonsM 
"  horse :"  "  for  (continues  the  vizier)  if,  when  tl 
"  company's  affiiirs,  on  which  my  honour  depeod 
"  require  it,  Fyzoola  Khan  will  not  lend  hi*  « 
"  sistance,  what  vsz  is  there  to  continue  (I 
"  country  to  him?" 

Tlial  the  vizier  actually  did  make  his  applinlio 
to  Fvzoola  Khan  for  tlie  5,000  horse,  not  as  fori 
aid,  "to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but  as  for  son 
thing  over  and  above  the  obligations  of  the  tml< 
somelhinc  "  that  would  give  encrease  to  the 
"  friendship,  and  satisfaction  to  the  nabob  tf 
■'  vernour,"  (meaning  the  said  Hastings,)  win* 
dinvtions  he  represents  aathc  motive  "  of  lii»c* 
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M>,000  lione  U>  b«  employed  "  not  iti  his 
itt)  twt  in  the  '*  comMty's  MrvJec" 
Bnt  ihc  aforcsnid  ^^  srrcn  Hasting  did 
^in  recording  tlie  anawerof  FyiooSa  Kliati 
•ion  of  ueiity.  act  in  noioriuus  contradic- 
■mly  to  Uiat,  wliich  oupbl  to  have  becci  llic 
Iruction  of  the  &aid  Iri^ary,  but  to  thui. 
'the  said  Hatt'mgi  miitl  havcknowQ  to  be 
r"«  own  inUrpTctalion  of  the  lame.  dis- 
)  tbe  vbiet  wa»  "  to  a-prouch  Fy/oola 
itli  brtscli  of  imity,"  and  lo  "  send  up 
«ho  thDiild  Mttlc  jioints  with  him." 


V. 


Mid  WuT?n  Hftsimgs.  not  ihinkin^ 

iiBlifi»d,  on  the  TTipre  pica  of  an  evasion, 

Onmid  his  procEedincs  tn  that  eKlrcmity, 

^ecms  alnrsdr  to  hnvc  made  his  scope  aivd 

d  weking  lome  belter  colour  lor  his  unjust 

It  purposes,  did  further  move,  that  com. 

taaould  be  sent  froiri   the  vi/ier  and  tlie 

to  Pytoola  Kh^n,  lo  iiitiitit  on  a  clauseof 

rhich  no  where  appenn.  heing  osaenEially 

jErom  lh«  trculy  of  Lall-D^ing,  tJiOugh  not 

■It,  on  H'liic'h  1)11;  rttpii^iliuii  is  founded  : 

■id  HaMiii^did  ihtn.  iiiaslyleuiiustially 

t,  proceed  in  follows : 

and   immsdialr  delivery  of  3,000  co- 

nud  if  Ae  fhojild  ecade,  or  rrfuse  Murt' 

,  that  itie  deputies  shall  iteliifer  Aim    a 

proletl  ai/aintl  him  fur  breach  of  treaty, 

lurn,  making  diia  repon  to  the  vieicr, 

Mr-   Middleton    il  lo   trgDtinit   to  the 


VI. 

•aid  motion  of  llie  ^venicur<gf.nerHl 
*aa  ordfired  accordingly,  tlic  eoiinril,  an 
been  herein  related,  consiitinj;  but  of 
tn,  and  the  said  Hasting  consequently 
^  ID  his  own   person  all   the  powers  of 

vir. 

f^ea  tlie  said  Hastings  ordered  the  said 
3,000  caralry,  he  the  said  Hastinf^ 
Llbiit  a  compliance  tlterewith,  on   the 
ob  Fyroola  Khun,  was  utterly  im- 
e,  the  laid  Itaitiners.had  at  the  very 
are  him   a  letter  of  Fyitooln   Khin, 
M  he,    Fy/ooln  Kltiin,  had  "but  two 
cavalry 'nlingvther :   wliii-h  letter  a. 
the  nHHirdtof  ihe  compaiiv,  in  the  same 
i.itnmcdintely  preceding  the  {[overnoiir- 
ItntDUtc.     Tliat  the  mid  Hustings  tlicr«^- 
tliat  llw  only  possible  coiiK(|uence  of 
lid  demand  necet>s:irdy  and  inevitubly 
for  a  breach  of  treaty  ;    and  the 
Dr»  did  not  bc»tiatc  to  decIafL-.  that 
"carried  the  appvantncv  of  a 
ilion  lo  create  a  pretext  for  depriving 
^jMola  Khan)  of  hia  ja^hirc  entirely,  or 
I  him  It  lite  mercy  of  the  vi/ier." 


VIII. 


Tliat  Richard  Johnson,  Esquiie,  Msistant  ibh- 
deni  HI  Otide,  vns,  agrp^ably  to  the  afora-iitcn- 
lionetl  order  of  cutincil.  deputed  commissioner 
from  Mr.  Middleton  and  the  visier  to  Fywola 
Khiin  ;  but  that  he  did  eady  pive  the  moEt  inde- 
cent proofs  of  g-lariiicr  partiality,  lo  the  prejudice 
of  the  aaid  Ky^oola  Khan  ;  for  that  the  very  next 
dav  (aa  il  Becins)  iifler  his  arrival,  be  the  said 
Jonnson,  from  opinions  Imbibrd  iti  his  jounicy, 
did  state  himxelf  to  \tv  "  unwillint>  to  draw  any 
*•  favourable  nt  flntterrnc;  inferences  relatively  to 
"  the  object  of  his  mission  ;"  and  did  studiously 
leek  to  find  new  breaches  of  treaty  ;  iind  without 
any  form  of  lepilar  cixjiiiry  whnievcr,  from  »  ein- 
f;lo  glance  of  his  eye  in  pauinf;,  dirl  take  npon 
himself  to  pronounce  "  the  itohdln  soldiers,  in  the 
"  district  of  Ramporc  alone,  to  be  not  less  than 
"  20,000,"  and  (he  ^rautof  course  to  be  forfeited. 
And  that  Bucti  a  p;ross  and  palpable  display  of  a 
pre  determination  lo  discover  cualt  did  ar^rue 
in  the  said  Johnson  a  Vnowledgc,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, or  a  belief,  that  such  reprefentaliona 
would  be  agrcetiblc  to  the  ivrrot  wi»)i<.-»  and  vic-w* 
of  the  s«id  Hastings,  nnder  whose  ordt-n  he  the 
said  Johnmn  acted,  ftnd  to  whom  all  his  repottt 
were  to  be  refened. 

IX. 

That  the  said  Kiehard  Johnson  did  soon  after 
proceed  to  Uie  immediate  wbject  of  his  mission, 
"  which  (the  tflid  Johnson  remles)  was  short  to  a 
"  de^ee."  The  demand  was  made,  and  •'  a  flat 
"  refusal"  given  ;  iho  tpiestion  wan  repealed  with 
like  elTect.  The  said  Johnson,  in  prc«ence  of 
proper  witnesses,  then  drew  up  his  protest.  "  togc- 
"  tber  with  a  memorandum  of  a  ftnlliativr  ojftr 
"  made  by  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,"  nod  tn- 
sericd  in  the  protest  1 

"  That  ho  would  in  coTnplinncc  with  IJm;  dc- 
'*  mand,  and  iw  con/ortitittf  to  the  treatti.  w>hich 
"  tjitcified  no  dfJiAitire  number  /fcaralr)/  or  in- 
"  jantry.  only  rxjnettiny  troopt,  furnish  3,000 
"  men;  viz.  he  would,  in  addition  to  the  1.000 
"  cavalry  already  gninteH,yivc  1,000  more,  when 
"  and  wheresoever  rcipiiwd,  and  I.OOO  fool  ;" 
tot^lber  will)  one  year's  pay  hi  adtiinre,  and 
funds  for  the  regular  p:i\*m«nt  of  them  in  fiilurc. 

And  this  (the  said  liichani  Johnson  observes) 
■'  [  put  down  at  liti  (i)»c  Nsihob  Fyioolu  Khan's) 
"  particular  desire,  but  olliccwiM  useless,  as  mi|r 
"  order*  (which  orders  do  not  apjM-ar)  vifre  not 
"  to  reretM  ami/  pallialirmf  but  <i  Heyalit*  or 
"  affirmatim  ;"  tlious;h  such  palli&tion,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  said  Johnson,  micbt  be.  as  it  was,  in 
llie  strictest  confunnily  to  the  treaty. 

X, 

That  in  tlie  said  otTcr  the  Nabob  Fyioola  Khan, 
mvlead  of  palliatiujC,  did  at  once  admil  thp  extreme 
light  of  the  viner,  under  llie  trenty,  bv  aprcein^  to 
fuiiitsh  3,000 meit,  when  ha(Fysoola  Khan)  would 
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have  been  justified  in  pleading  his  iuability  to  send 
more  than  two  thousand.  That  such  inability 
would  not  (as  appears)  have  been  a  false  and 
evasive  plea,  but  perfectly  true  and  valid ;  as  (be 
three  thousand  foot  maintained  by  Fyzooia  Khan 
were  for  the  purposes  of  his  internal  government, 
for  which  the  whole  three  thousand  roust  have 
been  demonstrably  necessary  :  and  that  the  Nabob 
Fyzooia  Khftn,  by  declining  to  avail  himself  of  a 
plea  so  fair,  so  well  founded,  and  so  consonant  to 
the  indulgence  expressly  acicnowledged  in  the 
treaty,  and  by  thus  meeting  the  speciSclc  demand 
of  the  vizier  as  fully  as,  according  to  bis  own 
military  establishment,  he  could,  did  for  the  said 
offer  deserve  rather  the  thanks  of  the  said  vizier 
and  the  company,  tlian  the  protest,  which  the 
aforesaid  Johnson,  under  the  orders  of  Warren 
Hastings,  did  deliver. 

XI. 

That  the  report  of  the  said  protest,  as  well  as 
the  former  letter  of  the  said  Johnson,  were  by  the 
resident  Middleton  traDsmitted  to  the  board,  toge- 
ther with  a  letter  from  tlie  vizier,  founded  on  the 
said  report  and  letter  of  the  said  Johnson,  and 
proposing  in  consequence  "  to  resume  the  grant, 
"  and  to  leave  Fyzooia  Kh&n  to  join  his  other 
"  faithless  brethren,  who  were  sent  across  the 
*'  Ganges." 

That  the  said  papers  were  read  in  council  on 
the  4th  of  June  1781 ,  when  the  govemour  general, 
Warren  Hastings,  did  move  and  carry  a  vote  to 
suspend  a  final  resolution  on  tlic  same;  and  the 
said  Hastings  did  not  express  any  disapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Johnson;  neither 
did  the  said  Hastings  assign  any  reasons  for  his 
motion  of  suspension,  which  passed  without  debate. 
That  in  truth  the  said  Hastings  had  then  projected 
a  journey  up  the  country  to  meet  the  vizier,  for 
the  settlement  of  articles  relative  to  the  regulation 
of  Oude  and  its  dependencies,  among  which  was 
included  the  jaghire  of  Fyzooia  Kh^  ;  and  the 
said  Hastings,  for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  did,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  by  his  own  casting  vote,  grant  to 
himself,  and  did  prevail  on  his  colleague,  Edward 
Wheler,  Esquire,  to  grant  a  certain  illegal  delega- 
tion of  the  whole  powers  of  the  governour-general 
and  council ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  the  same  month 
did  proceed  on  his  way  to  join  the  vizier  at  a 
place  called  Chunar  on  the  borders  of  Benares; 
and  that  the  aforesaid  vote  of  suspending  a  final 
resolution  on  the  transactions  with  Fyzooia  Kh&n 
was  therefore  in  substance  and  effect  a  reference 
thereof  by  the  said  Hastings,  from  himself  in 
council  with  his  colleague  Wheler,  to  himself  in 
conference  and  negociation  with  the  vizier,  who 
from  the  first  demand  of  the  5,000  horse  had 
taken  every  occasion  of  shewing  his  inclination  to 
dispossess  Fyzooia  Khan,  and  who  before  the  said 
demand  {in  a  letter,  which  does  not  appear,  but 
which  the  vizier  himself  quotes  as  antecedent  to 
the  said  demand)  had  complained  to  the  said 
Hastings  of  the  "  injury  and  irregularity  in  the 


"  management  of  the  provinces  hm 
"  Rampore,  arising  from  Fyzooia  Khfln 
"  uncontrouled  dominion  of  that  distrii 


TREATY  OF  CHUNAR. 


I. 


That  the  govemour-general,  Warrer 
being  vested  with  the  illegal  powers  beft 
did,  on  the  12th  of  September  1781,  e 
treaty  with  the  vizier  at  Chunar ;  which 
the  said  Hastings  relates)  was  drawn  a 
"  series  of  requisitions  presented  to  bin 
"  Hastings)  by  the  vizier,"  and  by  hii 
"  with  an  instant  and  unqualified  asat 
"  article ;"  and  that  tlie  said  Hastings 
reasons  for  such  ready  assent  in  the 
words :  "  I  considered  the  subjects  c 
"  vizier's)  requests  as  essential  to  the  re] 
"  our  government,  and  no  less  to  o 
"  than  his." 

II. 

That  in  the  said  treaty  of  Chunar 
article  is  as  follows : 

"  lliat  as  Fyzooia  Khan  has  l-,y  his 
"  treaty  forfeited  the  protection   of  th 
"  government,  and  causes  by  his  cont 
"  his  present  independent  state  great 
"  detriment  to  the  nabob  vizier,  he  he 
"  uiAen  time  shall  suit,  to  resume  his. 
"  pay  him  in  money,   through  the  res 
"  amount  stipulated  by  treaty,  after  det 
"  amount  and  charges  of  the  troops 
"  engaged  to  furnish  by  treaty :  whic 
"  shall  be  passed  to  the  account  of  tli( 
"  during  the  continuance  of  the  presem 

III. 

That  for  the  better  elucidation  of  hi; 
the  several  articles  of  the  treaty  above  ■ 
the  said  Hastings  did  send  to  the  coun 
cutta  (now  consisting  of  Edward  Wiielei 
Macpherson,  Esquires)  two  different  cO] 
said  treaty,  with  explanatory  minutes  i 
each  article;  and  that  the  minute  oppt 
third  article  is  thus  expressed : 

"  The  conduct  of  Fyzooia  Khan,  in  n 
"  aid  demanded,  though  ■  not  an  ahsoli 
"  of  treaty,  was  evasive  and  uncand 
"  demand  was  made  for  5,000  cavah 
"  engof/ement  in  the  treaty  is  literally 
"  horse  and  foot.  Fyzooia  KhSn  coi 
"  ignorant,  that  we  had  no  occasion  fo 
"  coiirs  of  infantry  from  him,  and  th 
"  would  be  of  the  most  essential  serv 
"  scrupulous  an  attention  to  literal  ( 
"  when  a  more  liberal  interpretation  u 
"  been  highly  useful  and  acceptable  to  u 
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sat 


imarAi  kit  unfri&Hily  Jitpoiilion,  though  it  mat/ 
"  itol  impeacK  hia  jidelity,  and  leaves  him  Utile 
claim  to  amy  txerliont  from  vs  for  the  con- 
"  tinuanee  of  his  jaghireg.  But  *  /  am  of 
"  opinion,  thai  ntithtr  the  vizier'n  nor  the  com- 
y"  panj/'s  inlerests  KOuttt  fie  pivmoted  Inj  rle- 
\  "  prtHntf  F*f:<x>lu  Kh6n  of  Ms  itiileftenilencii , 
"  amd  f  hax^  '  IkKT^fort  rtttrved  the  executinH 
*'  of  thit  affrremenl  to  an  iitclefinitc  tt:rm  ;  and 
our  ffm^cntmcHt  may  alicatfl  ititerpuse  to  pre- 
vent any  if  I  effects  from  it." 


IV. 

That  in  his  afoivsaid  autlienticrk  evidence  of  his 
wn  purpoiM,  motives,  and  piinciplcs,  in  tlie  t)iird 
miclc  o(  the  treaty  of  Chuniir,  tlic  »aid  llaslincs 
loth  eRiablisbed  divers  matterM  of  wcig^liljr  aud 
■rious  crimination  against  hiniKeir. 

Itt.  Thnt  tite  Ruid  Haatm^t  <Jt>tli  acknowled^ 
licrrin,  Utnt  Iir  did,  in  a  piililick  intttrunicnt, 
■lemnly  recogniw,  "at  a  Areach  of  treattf^"  and 
■mtrhdid  subject  to  the  contequent  penaltiea,  hd 
let,  wiiich  be  (Jic  suid  Hnstin^i  did  nt  llic  same 
tinr  ibiok,  and  did  iiiimediutely  dcclurc.  to  be 

■M'no'ory  "  "^  f>rtach  of  tre/ity  ;"  ;itid  bv  so 
■''"^'-  falseiv  and  unjiirtly  proceeding 
init  B  person  under  the  comp-iny's  iru!iranle«, 
■id  Hiuttin^.  on  hbown  conrcMion.did  him- 
brealc  the  fotlli  oftlic  Raid  {j^iiarantee. 

M.  That  in  jmtifyin^  this  breach  oF  the  com- 
ptny's  faith,  the  «aid  HitHtinip  dnth  vihoily  altan- 
4m  kit  ncanti  pfremplortf  tirmantl  for  the  .1,000 
Imr,  »nd  the  proti-jtt  consequent  itiereon ;  iind 
Ai  utd  llastiitpt  doili  thereby  himself  condemn 
Ike  Tiolencc  and  injustice  of  the  same. 

My.  That  in  reeairin^  to  tlie  urizin^l  demand 
■ffinilioiisanil  horfe  as  the  ground  of  hiijiistiHca- 
|1m,  the  said  Ha&tiug?  doth  falsely  auert  "  tht: 
"  mgaxemenl  in  the  treaty  to  be  lUeraHy  fivk 
**  tkoHMand  ftorte  and  foot,"  whereas  tt  ia  in  faet 
'ferTwa  or  tmkik  ihonsatnf  mtn  ;  and  the  said 
doth  tliercby  wilfully  attempt  to  dc- 
reiad  mislnd  hit  employers,  which  i>  an  1iit;h 
eriaie  and  mtsdenmnour  in  a  servant  of  so  great 
■rwt. 

■Illiiy.  Thnt  with  a  view  to  Jiis  further  juBlifica- 
dnn,  the  said  HnUings  doth  advance  a  ptinnple, 
Ibat  "  a  Merupvloua  altevtion  to  the  liierat  ei- 
^vwioA "  of  s  guanint»cd  treaty  "  Uavtt"  to  the 
penons  so  o\i&as'm%  tlie  same  "  Itut  tittle  claim 
*  (lie  eiertims"  of  a  yuaranlee  on  his  behutf: 
that  such  a  principle  it  utterly  subversive  of  all 
faith  of  ijtvaraateet,  and  is  therefoie  hii;hly  criiiiiial 
Hi  die  first  executive  mcmlier  of  a  ^vernment.  that 
■an  rMceasahly  itand  in  that  mutual  relation  to 

wily,  That  the  said  Hastiiiss  dolii  ptufcM  his 
•fiaioa  of  an  ankle,  1o  which  he  ptvt  an  "  in- 
"  §UbU  and  vnijunlifrd  ntarnt."  that  il  wa^  a 
Wmttttt,  "  by  which  hf.itker  Ike  visirr's  nnr  thr 
"  tumpOMy't  inlerctU  wouid  he  promoted,"  but 
fmn  wliirh,  wilhotil  ionic  interposition,  "  Hi 
"  effeett  mmtt  be  expected:"  and  that  the  said 


HaxHni^  d«th  thereby  ehar^  himself  uttli  a  hi^U 
breach  of  trust  towards  his  cmploycr». 

6lhly.  That  the  said  Ilahtin^  haviiii;  ihu«  con> 
fi>gsed,  th:it  consciousLy  and  wilfully  (from  what 
motives  lie  hath  not  choeen  to  confem)  lie  did  pvc 
his  formal  sanction  to  a  measure  both  of  injustice 
and  impolicy,  he  the  mid  llaittnga  dotli  ur^  in 
his  defence,  that  he  did  at  iht:  tiima  time  insert 
words  "  resenfrng  Uie  execution  of  the  said  aurce- 
"  ment  to  an  indeliuite  term  :"  with  an  intent,  that 
it  might  in  truth  be  never  executed  at  all ;  but 
"  that  our  {government  might  always  interjxw!," 
wiilioul  right,  by  means  of  an  indirect  and  undue 
iiiHiiencc,  to  prevent  the  ill  eflccts  following  from  a 
collusive  surrender  of  a  clear  and  auihorixcd  rigltt 
to  interpose;  and  the  said  Hastings  doth  theid^y 
declare  himself  to  have  introduced  a  principle  of 
duplicity,  deceit,  and  double-dealing,  intu  a 
publiek  engagement,  which  ought  in  il4  («svncelo 
be  clear,  open,  and  explicit ;  that  such  a  declara- 
tion tends  to  shake  and  overthrow  the  confidence 
of  al)  ill  ihe  most  iiolemn  instruments  of  any  per- 
son so  declaring,  and  is  thcn^foic  an  high  crime  and 
mi  id  <:  mean  our  in  tlic  first  executive  member  of 
^ivcrnmcnt,  by  whom  all  treaties  and  other  en- 
giigenients  of  the  state  are  principally  to  be  coo- 
due  led. 

V. 

Tliat  by  the  explanatory  minute  nfoiesaid  (lie 
said  Warren  Hastings  doth  fmih<^r,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  conlrndict  his  own  assertions  in  the 
very  letter  which  encksed  the  said  minute  to  liis 
eollengiics :  for  ihni  uno  of  the  ailieles.  to  which 
he  ihisre  gave  *'  an  iititanl  and um/tiaUJietf  assent, 
"  as  no  (eit  to  our  inlereft  than  to  the  vizier's," 
he  doth  here  declare  unecjui vocally  to  be  neither 
to  our  intereits  nor  the  vixier's  ;  and  the  '*  un^ Ma- 
"  Jijicd  a:is«nt"  |;iveu  to  the  said  ailiik'  i»  now  so 
r/Malifed.  a«  Hholly  to  defeat  itself,  That  by  such 
irreeonoilabb  co n trad ie lions  ilie  said  Hastings 
dolli  incur  the  suspicion  of  sueh  criminal  mis- 
re  prcMintu  [ion  in  oth(;r  like  cases  of  unwitneaaetl 
conlcrences :  and  in  the  present  instance  (as  far  as 
il  cxicnd*)  the  said  Hastings  doth  prove  himself  to 
hnvo  uivcn  an  account  both  of  lii«  actions  and 
motives,  by  his  own  confession  untrue,  for  the 
purpose  of  decelinng  his  employers,  which  if  m 
bi<^li  crime  and  aiisdemeanonr  in  a  servant  of  m 
great  trust. 

VI. 

That  tlie  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  CIiu- 
nar,  at  il  thus  tlandt  explained  by  the  said  Hast- 
ings himself,  doth  on  ih«  whole  appear  des^od 
to  hold  (he  protection  of  the  com|>any  in  suspcnts : 
that  it  acknowledges  all  riijht  of  inierference  to 
cease,  but  leaves  it  to  our  discretion  to  detcrmlDC 
when  it  nil!  Miit  our  conveniency  in  give  the  vi- 
zier ihi-  liberty  of  aciin>;  on  the  principles  by  tu 
already  admitted :  that  il  i*  dexieiously  con- 
■Inicted  to  balance  Uie  desires  of  one  man,  rapa- 
cious and  profuse,  a^inst  t)ie  feara  of  aaollier, 
described    as   "of   exlrerw    putillaninut'j,  «M 
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"wealthy  :"  but  that,  whatever  may  have  been  tfae 
secret  objects  of  the  artifice  and  intrigue  confesKd 
to  rorm  its  very  essence,  it  must  on  the  very  face 
of  it  necessarily  implicate  the  company  in  a 
breach  of  faith,  whichever  might  be  the  event,  as 
they  must  equally  break  their  faitfa,  either  by 
withdrawing  their  guarantee  unjustly,  or  by  con- 
tinuing that  guarantee  in  contradiction  to  this 
treaty  of  Chunar ;  that  it  thus  tends  to  hold  out 
to  India,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  publick 
principle  of  the  English  government  is  a  deliber- 
ate system  of  injustice,  joined  with  falsehood  ;  of 
impolicy,  of  bad  faith  and  treachery  ;  and  that 
the  said  article  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
derogatory  to  die  honour,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests, of  this  nation. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  TREATY 
OF  CHUNAR. 

I. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar, 
the  governoitr-general,  Warren  Hastings,  did  send 
official  instructions,  respecting  the  various  articles 
of  the  said  treaty,  to  the  said  resident  Middleton ; 
and  that,  in  a  postscript,  the  said  Hastings  did 
forbid  the  resumption  of  the  Nabob  f^zoola 
KhSn's  jaghire,  "  until  circumstances  may  render 
"  it  more  expedient,  and  easy  to  be  attempted, 
"  thiin  the  present  more  material  pursuits  of  go- 
"  vernment  make  it  appear  ; "  thereby  intimattog 
a  positive  limitation  of  the  indefinite  term  in  the 
explanatory  minute  above  recited  ;  and  confining 
the  suspension  of  the  article  to  the  pressure  of  war. 

That  soon  after  the  date  of  the  said  instructions, 
and  within  two  months  of  the  signatnre  of  the 
treaty  of  Chunar,  the  said  Hastings  did  cause  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  Knight,  his  majesty's  chief  justice 
at  Fort  William,  to  discredit  the  justice  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  by  making  him  the  channel 
of  unwarrantable  communication ;  and  did,  through 
the  said  Sir  Elijah,  signify  to  the  resident  Middle- 
ton  his  (the  said  Hastings's)  "  approbation  of  a 
"  tubsidy  from  Fyzoola  Khfin." 

HI. 

That  the  resident,  in  answer,  represents  the 
proper  equivalent  for  2,000  horse,  and  1,000  foot, 
(the  forces  offered  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  Fyzoola 
Khan,)  to  be  twelve  lacks,  or  £.  120,000  steriing, 
and  upwards,  each  year ;  which  the  said  resident 
suptx)ses  is  considerably  beyond  what  be  (Fyzoola 
Khan)  will  voluntarily  pay :  "  however,  if  it  is 
"  your  wish,  that  the  claim  should  be  made,  I 
"  am  ready  to  take  it  up,  and  you  may  be  as- 
"  aured  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  left  un- 
"  done  to  carry  it  through" 


IV. 

That  the  reply  of  the  said  Hastings  c 
appear ;  but  that  it  does  appear  oo  rect 
"  a  negociation  (Mr.  Johnson's)  was  hi 
"  Fyzoola  Khan's  cavalry  to  act  with 
"  Goddard,  and,  on  his  (Fyxoola  Khftn's) 
"  it,  that  a  turn  of  money  was  demandei 


V. 


That  in  the  months  of  February,  Ma 
April,  the  resident  Middleton  did  rcpeatc 
pose  the  resumption  of  Fyzoola  Khan's 
^reeably  to  the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  andthi 
to  extremity  (as  the  said  Hastings  suppos 
"  the  publick  menaces  and  denunciatioi] 
"  resident  and  minister,"  Hyder  Beg  ] 
creature  of  the  said  Hastings,  (and  both  the 
and  resident  acting  professedly  on  and  u 
treaty  of  Chunar,)  "  the  Nabob  Fyzool 
"  made  such  preparations,  and  such  a  dii 
"  of  his  family  and  wealth,  as  evidently  mi 
"  either  an  intended  or  an  expected  ruptv 

VI. 

That  on  the  6th  of  May  the  said  Hast 
send  his  confidential  agent  and  friend. 
Palmer,  on  a  private  commission  to  Luckm 
that  the  said  Palmer  was  chai^d  with  si 
structions  relative  to  Fyzoola  Khin,  but 
import  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  said  Ha 
his  publick  instructions  having  inserted 
name  of  Fyzoola  Khin,  as  a  mere  referei 
cording  to  the  explanation  of  the  said  H 
to  what  he  had  verbally  communicated  to 
Palmer ;  and  that  the  said  Hastings  was 
guilty  of  a  criminal  concealment, 

vn. 

That  some  time  about  the  month  of  Ai 
engagement  happened  between  a  body  of 
Khan's  cavalry,  and  a  part  of  the  vizier's  i 
which  the  latterwere  beaten, and  their  gum 
that  the  resident  Middleton  did  represent  1 
but  as  a  slight  and  accidental  affray  :  th; 
acknowledged  the  troops  of  the  vizier  v 
a^^ressors ;  that  it  did  appear  to  the  board 
the  said  Hastings  himself,  an  aSair  of  m< 
siderable  magnitude,  and  that  they  did  n 
concealment  thereof  an  article  of  charge  ag; 
resident  Middleton,  though  the  said  resii 
in  truth  acquaint  them  with  the  same,  b 
cursory  manner. 

VIU. 

That,  immediately  after  tlie  said  "  fray  " 
ranagur,  the  vizier  (who  was  "  but  a  ciphc 
"  hands"  of  the  minister  and  resident, 
them  directly  appointed  and  supported  by 
Hastings)  did  make  of  Fyzoola  Kh&n  a  i 
mand,  equally  contrary  to  the  true  intc 
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Off  of  Uic  treatf .  as  liis  rorraer  rcquisiUoQs ; 
new  demand  was  for  ttic  detaclimcnt  in  gar- 
X  Dsmnigiir  to  be  c&ntoned  as  a  Blationnry 
Bt  Locknow,  tlie  capital  of  the  vti^ier ; 
ka  he  (the  vitier)  liail  oul;  n  ri'^lit  in  ileinand 
;auoii&l  lid  to  join  liis  army  in  llie  field,  or 
risan,  during  n  war.  But  tlie  aaid  new  d<*- 
bving  evaded,  or  tatbcr  refused,  uf^rembly 
fail  construction  of  tlic  trcnty  l>y  tlie  Nabob 
la    Klian,  lli«   matter  was  for   thv   prfsrol 


I 


IX. 


X. 


in  the  letter,  in  which  the  resident  Mid- 
dU  mention  "  what  he  calU  the  fray  " 
lid,  the  said  Middlclon  did  iigaiii  apply  fur 
laniption  of  tli«  jag-Jiiie  of  Rumpurc :  and 
lie  objections  ngainxt  (iit>  wpaiiin*  Iwin^  now 
5d,  (by  the  icpnmu^  pc-Acc  with  ^indiii,)  lie 
I  to  knon-  if  the  huurd  "  would  give 
ncaof  thvirrappoTt  to  lti«  mipr,  in  rase, 
(says  the  resident)  /  think  very  probable, 
■  vijucr's)  owM  strength  shoutd  ire/ound  an- 

^Ulhoa^  die  snid  Warroii  Hasting  did 
Wke  forpgning  nnpUcation  ti  ii«w  charj^ 
It  the  retident  Middlclon,  yet  the  taid 
igs  did  only  criminate  the  eaid  Middlctoii 
iropotnl  tending  "  at  such  a  criiis  to  encrease 

miniber  of  our  enetnicB;"  and  did  in  no 
I,  citber  in  his  articlca  of  charge,  or  in  hiit 
ipanyin^  minutes,  eipreM  any  dinripproba- 
rulerer  of  the  principlo :   that  in  triitli  the 

Moceediiig^  of  tlic  KaJd  nmidrnt  vrctt-  the 
Ureatilt  of  the  treaty  of  Chiinnr  :  tlint  the 
tdings  were  from  timi*  to  lime  cotnmiinicnted 
I  taicl  Hastings.  That  as  he  no  whero  charges 
bobediencc  of  orders  on  Mr.  Middlelon 
mpcct  to  Pyzooln  Khan,  it  may  Ik  jiiHily 
hI.  ihnt  the  said  Hastings  did  not  intetfere 
!Ck  the  proceedings  of  the  luiid  Middletnn 
a  subject :  and  that  by  eucli  criminal  neglect 
lid  Hauling  did  make  the  ^ult  uftlicsiiid 
tttOB,  whatever  it  might  be,  his  own. 


JURY  COMMITATION  OF  THE 
STIPU!.AT1'D  AID. 


I. 


DO  the  diargcs,  and  for  the  misdemeanours 
rtlied,  together  wilJi  divL'r*  other  aocii- 
eovernour-gencral,  Warnin  HaKtingn, 
fpiPmWr  1782,  did  remove  tlic  aforesaid 
letoo  frooi  hisoffircof  resident  of  Ondc,  nnd 
DiDt  thereto  John  brialow,  hl§f|uire,  wlmm 
before,  without  cause,  recalled  fn->m 
I;  mi  Uiat  about  the  same  time  llie  said 


Hiutin^  did  belicro  ibo  mind  of  Um  Nabob 
Fyioola  KhAn  lo  be  so  irritatt^,  in  comocjiieaM 
of  the  above -recited  conduct  of  the  Inte  resident 
IVIiddieUtn,  and  of  hig  (tlje  said  Hiistingi's)  own 
(-rimiiiul  iiv);lecc,  lliat  he  the  snid  Hasting  found 
it  neccMniy  lo  write  to  Fywiola  Kh'ui,  astuting 
liini  "(if  ihft  fnvonrahlf  diN|Ki«tlion  of  tlie  govern* 
"  mcnt  toward  him,  while  he  ahall  not  hare  fiw- 
"  feilcd  it  by  any  improper  conduct."  But  that 
the  said  assuraniccs  of  the  governour-)fcnerjl  did 
not  tend,  as  soon  after  appeared,  to  raise  much 
confidence  in  the  nalmb.  over  whom  a  piiblick 
instrument  of  the  same  Hasting^  was  stiU  Iiuhling 
the  terroiirs  of  a  deprivation  of  his  jnghire,  and 
an  exile  "  among  hiit  other  faithleu  brethren 
"  across  tlie  Gnnges." 

II. 

That  on  the  subject  of  Fyzoola  Khfin  the  said 
Hasting,  in  his  instnirtioiis  to  the  new  resident 
Bristow,  did  leave  him  to  ba  guided  by  his  own 
discretion  ;  but  (he  adds)  "  be  careful  to  prevent 
"  llie  vi/ier'a  aiTairs  from  being  involved  with  new 
"  ditfinilties,  while  he  has  alre.ady  so  many  to 
"  oppress  him;"  thereby  plainly  liinlinc;  at  some 
more  decisive  mc»<ure(  whenever  tl>«  vtiier  should 
be  less  oppressed  with  dilBeulties. 

HI. 

That  the  resident  Bristow,  after  acquainting  the 
govern our-gcneral  with  his  intentions,  did  under 
the  said  instructions  renew  the  aforesaid  claim  for 
a  Aimi  nf  money,  but  vviUi  mnrh  catitian  and  cir- 
cumspection, diKtiiiotly  Koundint;  Atlif  Kh&n,  Uie 
vnckwl  (or  envoy)  of  Kvwjola  Khan  at  tlie  court 
of  the  vincc:  that  Allif  Kliun  wrote  (o  his 
master  on  the  subject,  and  in  iinHM-er  he  was  di> 
reeled  not  to  agree  to  the  granting  of  "  nny 
"  |>ccuniATy  aid." 

IV. 

That  the  resident  Bristow  did  then  openly  depute 
Major  Palmer  aforesaid,  with  thi>  rnncurrenre  of 
the  vijiier,  nnd  the  approbation  of  llic  govcmour- 
general.  10  the  nabob  Fy7oola  Khun,  at  Rampure; 
and  that  tlw  s^iid  Palmer  was  to  "  mdiaiTBur  to 
"  convince  tlio  nabob,  that  all  doahlt  of  hit  at- 
"  tackmcnl  lo  che  vizier  are  cttued ;  and  wiat- 
"  ever  claims  ma;/  6#  mitiie  on  Aim  are  founded 
"  upon  the  batii  of  hit  interett  and  advantage, 
"  and  apian  of  ettablishinrj  hisriijht  lo  the  pa»- 
"  tetxiaa  iif  hit  jai/hirr."  That  the  sudden 
ceaaing  of  the  said  doubts,  without  any  enquiry 
of  the  sliKhtest  kind,  doth  warrant  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  resident's  conviction,  that  they 
never  really  existed,  but  were  urtfnlly  fei;;ned,  as 
;i  prrience  for  some  ha.rsh  interpotitinn  ;  and  that 
ihc  indecent  mockery  of  establisliing,  na  a  matter 
of  fiiv-oiir,  for  a  iwcuniary  considcriition,  rights. 
which  were  nevir  imjifitched  but  by  iW  treaty  of 
Cliunar,  {nn  instnimenl  recorded  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings himself  to  be  founded  on  feluhood  and  in- 
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juslioc.)  floili  powerfully  prove  tlie  line  pjrpose 
an<)  object  of  all  the  iluphctly,  <l«c«it,  and  double- 
denting,  with  whirti  llint  tresity  nas  prnjected  and 
executed. 

V. 

Tliai  t)i«  said  Pnlmer  wu  instriirted  tiy  the 
Ksidtnt  Briitow,  wiili  tlic  itutK<equeiit  npprabnlioti 
of  tlici{0¥«rnour-^ii«nl,  "  to  obtniii  from  Fytovlii 
"  Khan  an  aunuai  tribute  ;"  lo  wiiirti  the  reaidi-ut 
adds :  "  if  you  traa  procure  from  him,  (mer  and 
"  aboM  (Ati,  a  peshcush  (orjine)  of «(  least /ve 
**  latkii,  it  would  be  rcndcritii;  nn  c&scntiid  sen  ice 
"  to  the  vizier,  nnd  add  to  the  con^itcucc  Ai<  Ex- 
*'  cellenctf  would  hereafter  rfprwff  i«  the  attack- 
"  ment  of  the  Saitoh  J-'yzoola  Kkiin." 

And  tlial  the  said  (jovcrnour- general  Hiistings 
did  give  the  following  extraordinary  ground  of 
calculation,  as  Uie  basis  of  llie  said  Palmer's 
negocistion  for  live  annual  tribute  aforeaaid  : 

"  /(  wnt  ctrtain/tf  iimtenlood  ot  the  time  ihe 
"  treaty  wiw  concluded,  (of  which  ttiis  stipulation 
"  was  a  pArt,)  that  it  applied «a/«fy  taeavalri/  ;  as 
"  iJie  nabob  vinrcr,  posseting  the  service  of  oiir 
"  forced,  cotild  not  possibly  require  infnntry,  and 
"  leuJA  of  hII  sod)  infantry  ■»>.  Fy2fioln  Khnnoniild 
"  ftimMb  :  (ind  a  siar/lf  iit>r*r.man  included  in  tfip 
"  aid,  wkich  Fifioola  AVidn  mi^ht  farnUh,  would 
"  jrrove  a  litfral  ciiinpliancf  with  the  (aid  stipula- 
"  lion.  Th*  number  llufcforc  of  liorw  implied 
"  by  it  oueht  at  least  lo  be  ascertained  ;  tee  irt// 
"  tujrpose  JiPe  Ihiij/saiid.  anf\  allowing  the  exigency 
"  for  their  attendance  to  eiiat  only  In  Ihe  projiflr- 
*'  lion  of  one  year  in  Jive,  reduce  the  demond  (o 
"  one  thousAod  for  the  rompiiuition  of  the  Bub- 
"  sidy,  which  at  tlie  rate  o/fflij  ruprr.$  per  man 
**  will  amount  lo  fif^y  thiiu«and  iier  nienBcm. 
"  Tfal>  may  verrc  for  the  btisis  of  tJiis  article  in 
"  tbe  negociution  upon  it." 

VI. 

'riiat  the  raid  Warren  Hasting  doth  then  con- 
tinue to  instruct  the  said  Palmer  in  the  alternative 
of  a  refusal  from  Fr*ooln  Kbfin. 

"  If  Fyzoola  KJian  aliall  lefnse  to  trcjit  for  n 
"  sttbndy,  and  riatm  the  bcneRt  of  his  original 
"  Bgreement  in  its  literal  expreMion,  he  pnturttet 
"  a  riykt,  which  wr  cannot  liiipulc,  and  it  will  in 
"  that  ease  remain  only  m  fix  tin-  jiiecisc  number 
"  of  burw,  which  he  nhxll  furEtish,  which  ought  at 
"  leBit  to  Hee«d  ■Jj.'jOO." 

VI  r. 

That  in  Ifae  aborC'rccited  inttniclionc,  lh«  Mid 
Warreit  Hastings  dolh  insinuate,  (for  be  doih  not 
directly  assert,) 

Ut.  That  we  arc  entitled  by  treaty  to  2,000 
troops,  which  be  says  were  undoubtedly  tulcnded 
to  be  all  cavalry. 

2d.  That  tlw  said  Hasting  doth  then  admit, 
that  a  «ii^le  horseman,  included  in  th«  aid   fur- 


nisJied  by  FyzooU  Khan,  would   prove  a  litsnl 
compliance, 

.'Jd.  Thai  the  said  HastiDgs  doth  next  coot 
again  to  the  supposition  of  uur  nslit  to  the  wbdc 
5,000  cavalry. 

4tli.  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  aflerwardi 
lliinL,  in  the  event  of  an  explanation  of  tlKlrcAtji, 
and  a  settlement  of  the  proportion  of  ravalrv, 
instead  of  a  pecuniary  commutation,  it  will  beil 
w«  can  demand,  that  the  number  should  al  f«otl 
t  re  f  cd -2. 5<i0. 

5th,  TliHt  the  said  Hastings  dolh,  in  calcnl 
infT  the  (tuppowd  time  of  tlictr  aerrice,  auttine ' 
arbitrary  csttmalc  of  odc  year  of  wnr  to  four 
pciicc  ;  nliich  (hoacver  moderate  the  calcalalitl 
may  appear  on  ihc  «vere|^  of  tl:c  mid  Hastinglll  j 
own  eovcmmcnt)  doth  involve  a  piincipk  tftti 
considerable  dc^^cc  repugnant  to  the  STstno  of  | 
pertect  pe;ice,  inculcated  in  the  standing  ordea,l' 
the  company. 

(ith.  That,  in  estimating  the  fwy  of  the  ' 
to  be  commiiled,  the  said  Hastings  doth  £i 
pay  of  each  m»n  at  20  rupees  a  month:  which  ^ 
2,000  troops,  all  cavalry,  (as  tlie  said  Hr 
siippofes  the  trenty  of  Lall-DnnK  to  have 
would  umvimt  to  an  expeoce  of  30  lacks  a 
or  bctwei-r.  £,3U0.000  or  £.400.000.     And' 
eipi-ncc,  strictly  resultinf;  (according  to  the  i 
latiunsofthe  said  Masting)  from  the  intctilioat 
Sujah   ul   UowUh's  (jrant  to  Fy^oubi  Khan.' 
lU'gitrned  to  b«  supported  out  of  a  jnglnre, 
at  1.^  lacksoaly,ursoinctliinL' more  than  £.130,1 
of  yearly  revenue,  just  hnlf  the  amount  of  I 
expence  to  be  incurred  in  coiisidemlion  of  the  i 
jaghirfi. 

And  that  a  basis  of  ncgociation  so  incoB 
>o  arbitrary,  and  so  unjust,  is  contrary  to  ihati 
n{?htnc«s  and  integrity,  whidi  should   mark 
tranaactiona  of  a  great  state,  and  is  hif;hly  < 
tory  to  the  honourof  this  nation. 

VIII. 

That  notwithstaiMlinK  the  teemiu^  mn 
and  justice  of  the  said  Ma&lini^,  in  adinitiiagl 
clear  and  undoubted  riv:ht  of  Fyxoolu  Khst  i 
insi.1t  on  his  treaty,  the  head  of  mxtniction  u 
diately  siiciTedin^  dnlli  afford  just  reason 
violent  prrsiiniption,  that  such  apparent  (cMt^l 
but  policy,  (o  ^ivc  a  colour  to  liiscoodact ;  hi  I 
said  Hasting,  in  the  very  next  paragraph. 
int;  furlli  a  new  eii!<:ine  of  oppression,  as  folloasj 

"  To  demand  the  siirrendi^r  of  all  the  retalf  f 
"  peasants)  of  the  nabob  vixicr'a  donunianSi] 
'•  whom  Fyioola  has  ^vcn  protection  and  serriq 
"  or  tut  annitat  Irihale,  in  eompfmatiem  fn  \ 
"  lou  tuilaiMd  Ay  Me  nitMf  viiitr  in  kia  , 
"  nuit,  tkut  transferred  to  Fiftoala  Kkin. 

"  You  have  slated  tlie  eocrease  ot  bis 
"  occasioned  by  tliia  act,  at  ttie  moderate  tas 
"  fifteen  hicks. '    The  tribute  ought  at  Umat  l»J 
"  one  third  of  that  tvnounl. 

'•  We  conceive,  thjit  FywwU  KliAs  fainudf  I 
"  ht  disposed  to  yield  to  tht  pncading- 1 
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le  sd<Iitional  cnndiiion  of  bmg  Hllowml  to 
fii3  lands  in  ultiim^w  (or  an  inheritnbl? 
^)  inslcad  of  his  )>rvi>enl  tenure  by  jag;Ueer 
Itenure  (or  life).  Tliiit  we  think  tlie  vixler 
have  no  objeclion  to  ^rant,  ami  wc  rccnm- 
1  it  :  b*it  for  this  ajiae  or  ptsheuth  ouijhl 
■  immediately  paid  in  the  custornarif  pro- 
of  tkcjama,  estimated  at  30  lads." 

[X. 

mtdent  Bri»tow  (to  whom  ihc  Ic-tttr 
iiBg  Major  Palmer's  instnirtions  k  addn-ss- 
griiere  attribale«  the  encrcAsc  of  Fyzoola 
Revenun  to  this  protection  of  ihc  fit(rilive 
nibjecU  of  the  viiier:  that  the  a-iid  War- 
utin^  wa*,  lhcTfifi>re,  not  warranted  to 
hat  n pretext  of  such  a pcrt-iiiplvry  demand; 
I  an  induci-mrnl  to  make  K^xoola  Kiuin 
D  the  said  dtitiinnd,  it  is  unbred  to  scttlv  his 
tpon  a  t^niirff.  which  would  nccuw  thcni  to 
ttrrti ;  hill  that  artllcmcnt  is  to  bring  with 
Kr  demand  of  a  line  of  thirty  liicks,  or 
DOO  and  upwards  ;  that  the  pritjciplos  of  tlif- 
mknU  arc  violent  and  de^potick,  and  the 
nKot  to  at-quiescence  tleceitilil  and  in»i- 
thal  botli  the  d«iTtand  and  tlie  indiice- 
dero^tory  to  the  honour  of  ttitx  nation. 


X. 


Palmer  aforpsaid  procccdtd  under 
tionit  to  Ranipnrc,  where  his  journey 
tort  a  nun  of  money  "  wai  prevtously  ktinwii 
Ills'  Khan,  vakeel  of  Frioola  Khan  at  the 
court;  and  tliul,  notwilhrtandiiii;  tli«  us- 
Kof  t3»e  friendly  dt»po»iuon  ofgovemTTicnl 
ytbenid  HHHing«.(a«isli«rpiareliUeil,}ilic 
Fyzoola  Kh&n  did  oxpren  th«  mnut  srriou-t 
ipODding^  Bpprclivnsions,  buth  by  letter  and 
b  his  faketrl,  to  the  rc»idet]t  Biittow,  who 
nu  tb«n  to  Majuc  Palmer  in  the  following 

■■  Nabob  Pyioola  Khfin  complainit  of  the 
mti  he  has  this  ^r  tudered  from  the 
git.  The  whole  eoll«rtions  have,  with  (;mit 
ifomrat,  amounted  lo  about  twelve  lacks  of 
,  from  whieh  sum  iw  IiHit  lo  support  his 
.his family,  and  several  relation* and  de- 
"  the  bie  Ri)lini»  ehicf*.  Hr  tat/s, 
n  lo  be  in  tended  to  deprive  him 
itry,  OS  the  hit/h  demand  ifaa  hare 
'kirn  tM  inadmisnhte.  Should  he  have 
t,  it  would  ho  impMsible  to  perform 

and  llieii  his  rqttjtahon  would  he 

'  by  a  breach  of  aprecment.    AllilffChiin 

•  rfptfSfMtt,  that  it  is  his  miixlrr'n  intrin- 

case  tht  detnand  skuitlti  not  he  rflin- 

f-  y*'",  Jirst  to  proceed  to  Lnchiow, 

eiKaringan  iirtercirw  with  the 

imi ;  if  he  tkanld  not  he  nblr  In 

iii  oten  terms  Jttr  nfitlitre  pof$csfi'm  of 

fkire.  A<'   viitl  set    off"  for   Calcutta  in 

pmy  for  Jtitliee  from  the  honoamhle 


"  the  governtitirg^n^ral.  He  observes,  it  iit  the 
"  custom  of  ihe  hotiniirahlc-  company,  when  tbcy 
"  deprive  ucbiefof  his  country,  to  griint  him  some 
"  allowatice.  Tlij*  hoenpecls  frojii  Mr,  Hastings't 
"  bounty :  Imt  if  he  should  if  difuppoitted,  h» 
"  will  Cfrlainlij  set  off  tipoit  a  pil(/nma^e  to 
'*  Metxa  and  Medina,  and  rcnouiKC  the  caret  of 
"  the  iLifrhl." 

"  He  dintctr  his  vakeel  io  ascertain  whether 
"  Ihr  Emjlish  intend  io  dvjtrive  him  of  his  evtn- 
"  try  ;  for  if  they  do,  he  is  ready  to  Eurrcndcr  it, 
"  ujKjn  receiving  an  order  from  the  resident." 

XI. 

That  aftfir  mucli  negocintion  the  Nabob  Fyrooln 
Kh^ii,  "  being;  ftdly  censibli*,  that  tin  engagement 
"  lo  furnish  iiiilrt'ir)-  aid,  howcTer  clearly  thccon- 
"  di{tt)ns  mj'jht  be  stated,  must  he  a  source  of 
"  pfTjitlual  mhunderttanding  and  incoavenieH- 
•'  firs"  did  nt  len^-th  a^ree  with  Major  Palmer  to 
pivu  fifteen  lacks,  or  £.1.10,(H)0  and  upwards,  by 
four  instalments,  that  he  might  be  exempted  from 
all  future  claims  of  military  serviee :  that  iho  said 
Palmer  represents  it  to  be  hiv  behef,  "  that  no 
"  pcrtnii,  iu)t  known  lo  possess  your  (the  said 
"  Hastingft's)  confidence  and  support  in  the  dt- 
"  grrf,  that  I  am  supposed  todo,  would  have  ob- 
"  laincd  nearly  so  good  terms ;"  but  from  what 
motive  "  terms  so  good  "  were  prnntcd,  tmd  how 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  said  H^stingE 
did  truly  opomie  on  lh«  n>ind  of  Fy^ooln  Khdn, 
doth  appear  lo  bit:  bettitr  explained  by  another 
passage  in  the  same  tetter,  where  the  said  Palmer 
eon^miubtes  himself  on  the  satisfaction  which 
he  gai'c  to  Fyzwla  Khiin  in  the  conduct  of  tlim 
iieKwintion,  iis  he  spent  a  moutli  in  order  to 
eflecl  "  by  argument  and  p^muawou.  v/hat  he 
"  rovld  have  ohtained  in  an  Aowr  by  threats  and 
"  i^ompulsions." 


I 


FULL  VINDICATION  OF  FYZOOLA  KhAn 
BY   MAJOR  PALMER  AND   MR.  HAST- 

INGS. 

I. 

That  in  the  course  of  the  said  ne^cintion  for 
r»tiibli»hin5  the  riehtaofth*  Nabob  Fycoola  Khan, 
M«jiir  Pjilmer  aforesaid  did  communicate  to  the 
resilient  Brislow,  and  tliroirch  tie  said  resident 
lo  the  council  general  of  Bengal,  the  full  and 
direct  denial  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  to  all 
and  every  of  tlic  charge*  made  or  pretended  to  be 
made  ac^iiinac  him,  as  foilows. 

"  FyzoolaKban  |«;r»iaUiiidcnyinptheinfrin(je- 
"  menton  his  pnrt  of  any  one  iirticli-  in  the  treaty, 
"  or  the  neglect  of  anyobligaiion. which  it  imposetl 
"  upon  him. 

"  He  does  not,  a<imit  of  the  impraremeafs  re- 
"  poritel  toitc  made  in  hisjiighire;  and  even  asMfU, 


*'  Ui«l  llie  colWlions  this  year  will  fall  aliori  of 
"  t}iR  on^Tinl  junima  (or  estimate)  by  reawn  of 
'*  th*  lonp  droua;lit. 

"  He  tlciiicA  liuviiig  exceeded  ihe  Hmited  num- 
"  Ikt  of  IIoMIIhs  ill  hia  wrvicc; 

"  And  Imvin^  fd'iiKcd  tlic  requiml  ntd  of 
**  cftvalry,  mndc  by  Jolin»on,  to  act  with  Geaeral 
"  Goddaid. 

"  He  observes,  retpectini;  Uw  cliarg«  ofevafling 
"  the  vizier's  Kqiiisition  for  llic  cavalry,  lately 
**  stationed  at  Dsranairar,  to  be  stationeil  at  Luck- 
"  now,  llial  he  »  not  bound  hy  treaty  to  maiiitiitn 
"  a  KUtiionary  force  fui  the  service  of  the  viwcr. 
'*  but  to  kupply  an  aid  of  3,000  or  3,000  troops  in 
"  lime  of  war. 

"  Lnttly,  lie  utirtis,  iliat  so  far  from  encoura^- 
"  i&g  tlic  r\t>ts  (or  (leaLsaiits)  of  llic  vuier  to 
"  witte  in  liis  jaghirc,  it  han  been  his  constant 
"  pmcticc  to  deliver  them  «p  to  the  aiimil  of 
'*  Rohilcund,  whenever  he  could  diicover  them," 

II. 

Tltat,  in  ^vinf^  his  opituons  on  the  uforcsaid 
dtninU  of  iht  Nabob  FyroolA  Kh«n,  the  said 
Palmer  did  not  controvert  any  one  of  tJie  con- 
itructions  of  iliu  treaty  ad<nDced  by  the  said 
nabob. 

That  altboii^Ii  tlip  said  Palmer,  "  from  pencml 
"  apiM-ariiiK-e!)  us  well  as  universal  report,  did  not 
"  doubt,  that  Uie  jummn  of  the  jn^liiri>  is  greatly 
'*  nereated,"  yet  be  the  said  Palmer  did  no) 
intimate,  that  it  was  cncreascd  in  any  de§;ree  near 
the  amwnl  rfported,  as  it  was  drawn  out  in  a 
Ngnlnr  cstimali!,  iransniillod  lo  the  said  Palmer 
expreaely  foi  the  purpoacn  of  his  ne^ciation  ; 
which  vas  of  course  by  him  (imduceii  lo  (he 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Klifln,  and  to  whii'b  spcoiticully 
the  denial  of  Fywola  Khan  mtitt  be  understood 
to  apply. 

That  the  i»id  Palmer  did  not  hint  any  doubt  of 
the  deficiency  affirmed  by  Fyioola  KhAn  in  the 
collections  Tot  ihc  current  year :  and. 

That  if  any  cncrcase  of  jummi  did  truly  exist. 
whatever  it  may  h*ve  been,  the  said  Palmer  did 
acknowledf^  it  "  lo  have  been  sol«mnly  rclin- 
"  quishcd  (in  a  private  agreement)  by  the  vi- 
■*  7icr." 

That  allbDM<;U  the  said  Palmer  did  suppose  tlic 
number  of  Rohilla*  (employed  *'  in  ordinary  oc- 
"  cupatiofis)  in  Rainporc  alone,  to  exceed  tliai 
"  limited  by  the  treaty  for  hii  (Fyjiooia  Khitn's) 
•*  serviee."  yet  the  said  Palmer  did  by  no  means 
imply,  that  the  Nabob  Fysoola  Khun  matnlainrd 
in  Am  *ert.in  a  single  man  more  than  was  allowcil 
bv  treaty  ;  and  by  a  particular  and  minute  aceoii til 
o^  the  irooM  of  KyDOola  Khin,  transmitted  by 
the  resident  Urrttow  to  (he  wtd  Pnlmcr.  the  mimbci 
wasstalcd  but  at  JJ,840,  probably  incliidini;  officers, 
who  were  not  uudcntood  to  be  compreliendcd  in 
the  treaty. 

Thai  tl>c  said  Patmcr  did  further  admit  it  "  to 
"  be  not  ctrarly  tjprrssfd  in  the  treaty,  whether 
"  the  retUietioi'i  included  Rohdias  of  sill  deacrip- 


"  lions : "  1>itt  at  any  rate  he  adds,  "  it  doea  M 
"  appear,  that  iheir  ntimbt*t  is  formidable :  or  ihu 
"  he  (Fyr.oala  Khlin)  fould  h^  anti  mtant  «a&«ut 
"  ^iiicA  jiumbers  as  txiuld  cause  aay  scriom  alan 
"  to  the  riiier  ;  neither  b  there  any  ■ppcama 
"  of  (heir  entertaining  any  views  beyond  the  ijaia 
"  poracBsion  of  t)ic  sdvandgts,  wliicb  they  il 
"  pmcut  enjoy." 

And  that  in  a  lubsequent  letter,  in  vhicli  tk 
said  Palmer  thought  it  prudent  "to  vindieak 
"  himself  from  any  possible  insinuation,  that  b 
"  meant  lo  sncritice  tfie  vizier's  interest,"  he,  llw 
said  Palmer,  did  |)ositively  attest  the  new  claiaiM 
Fyzoola  Khin  for  the  protection  of  the  vino^ 
ryota  lo  be  wholly  without  foundatton  ;  u  di 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Khiin  "had  proved  to  htin(M 
"  mer)  by  produeini;  receipts  of  various  diu^ 
"  ftnd  for  ^at  numbers  of  these  people  samD- 
"  dcrcd  upon  requisition  from  tJie  vizier's  officenf. 

in. 

That  over  and   above  the  aforesaid    conif 
refutation  of  the  different  charges  and  prettdin 
under  which  exactions  had  been  practised,  or  i 
tempted  lo  be  jtrttClised,  on  the   Nabob  Fyi 
KhSn.  Ihe  said  Palmer  did  further  condema 
together  the  principle  of  calculation  asenmcd 
such  exactions  (even  if  they  had  been  fbondtdj 
justice)  by  tlic  following  cxplnnaltoooriliei 
of  the  tenure,  by  which.  und<?rthe  treaty  of 
Dang,  t)ie  Nabob  FjiooU  Kliiin  held  his 
sinn  an  a  jaghirednr. 

"  There  ar«  no  precedents  in  the  Hncieat  i 
"  of  (he  country  for  ascertaining  the  nui 
"  (customary  prcccnl)  or  pviiicush  {repdar 
''  of  grants  of  this  nature:    /Afy  Kvre  huto 
"  b\f  (he  prince  as  rewards  or  faixmrt ;  and  I 
"  accuitomary  present  in  return  was  adspndj 
"  tlic  dignity  of   the  donor  ratliet  than  to 
"  value  oi  the  ^\[X. ;  lo  which  it  nrvcr,  /  M 
"  bare  any  kind  of  prttpoTtiom.~ 

IV. 

T>iAt  a  sum  of  money  ("  which  of  eouiw  wall 
"  be  received  by  tlic  company")  licing  ngw 
laincd,  and  tho  "  intrratt  both  of  Ike 
"  and  the  ritier"  hvmff  ihni  much  "  Vjlcrj 
"  muled"  by  "  etiubiithiitg  the  right*"  of  F» 
Khiiii,  than  they  could  have  been  by  " 
*'  him  of  his  indept  ndeitetf  :"  wlicn  eftr/ 
influence  of  secrei  and  critninnl  purposa*  ' 
rtKj\(d  from  (lie  miml  of  the  p>vtmiMur-i 
Warren  Hnstinin.  KM)nire,  he  the  uid  lli 
did  alho  roncur  with  his  friend  and  a^ot. 
Palmer,  in  the  vindication  of  the  Nabob 
Khlin,  and  in  tl>e  most  ample  manner. 

Thai  the  said  Warren  Haslinifi  did  now  i 
and  explicitly  nndt^rsland  (ha  clausci  of  tiie  i 
"  that  ryzook  Kh&n  should  seod  fKv  or 
"  (and  not  Jive)  llmusand  men,  or  nHtmdi»i 
"  ton.  i«  ease  il  u-yi*  requisite." 

That  the  said  Warren  lloatiogs  did  now  i 
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t  the  ri^t  of  tJic  Tttier,  undei  the  irr-aty,  vrns 

b«t "  but  a  precariousand  untervitxabte  right  .- 

tLtui   Ihai  ho  tliought   l.S   lacks,  or  £.150,000 

nd   npwanlti  an  ample  ccjiuvalffnt,"  (or.  uc- 

ing  Lo  tlie  expression  of  Major  Palinvi.  an 

tcrllrni  baryain,)  M  in  triitlt  it  was,  "  for  cx- 

E untying  an   articl«  of  ituch  a.  tcnour,  and  so 
tusely   noTtlcti."     And   finally,  >})at  t1ie  said 
astin^  did  giTo  the  following  description  of  the 
lB«ral  character,  disposition,  and  circtiissiSDcvs 
the  Nabob  KyiQoU  Ktiun. 
D  "  The  rumours,  nliich  bad  been  sprtod  of  his 
bastile  designs  apiinst  tijc  vizrer,  were  lolalty 
Ifronndleis,  and  ir  he  bad  be«u  inclined,  lie  Itud 
BOt  tite  nwans,  to  make  himself  formid&ble  ;  on 
the  conlTKrjr,  bciiiK  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
pOMGwiiig  a  Tery  leriile  and  prosperous  |aghir«. 
It   it   more   natural   to   suppose,  lliat   Fyioola 
KbAn  wisiic:!  (o  spend  (.lie  remainder  of  his  Uay» 
in  quieinesit.  than  tbai  he  is  pre[>aring;  to  ei»- 
bark  in  active  and  offensive  scenes,  which  tniist 
end  ii>  his  own  destruction," 


V. 

Yet  that,  notwithstanding  this  virtual  and  im- 
plied crimination  ol'  his  vrltolc  conduct  toward  ttie 
Nabob  Fyiooln  KliAn,  and  after  all  the  albresaid 
acts  svsl«iTialicn)ly  prosecuted  in  open  viulniionof 
a  [lositivc  treaty  a^i^inst  a  prince,  wlio  had  an  lie- 
redilary  right  to  more  than  lie  actually  possws«), 
for  whose  protection  the  faitli  of  the  company  and 
the  nation  wa.s  rcpcnlpclly  pled^d,  and  ulio  had 
deserved  and  obtaiiiisl  tlie  publick  tlianks  of  the 
British  giovernmcnl,  when,  in  allusion  to  certain 
of  the  said  acts,  the  court  of  directors  had  ex- 
pressed to  tbe  said  Hustiu;^  their  wishes  "  to  be 
*'  eonsidei^d  rather  as  tlig  <;tiarjiatis  of  the  ho- 
"  DOiir  and  property  of  the  native  pawent,  than 
"as  tlie  instruments  of  oppression;"  lie,  llic 
■aid  Hosting,  in  reply  to  ine  said  directors,  his 
masters,  did  concluae  hit  oQicinl  account  of  the 
final  sGttlemeut  with  Fytoola  KIi£d.  with  the  foU 
lowing  indecent,  because  unjust,  exultation  ; 

'"  Sueb  are  the  measures,  which  we  shall  cvur 
"  wish  to  observe  towards  our  allies  oi  depcndoBts 
"  upon  our  frontiers." 


As  the  Letter  rtferred  to  in  tkc  Vlllth  and  XVllh  Articles  of  Char^pia  not  conitnned  in 
■of  the  Appendiz€t  to  Me  Reports  of  the  Select  CammiKcc,  tt  Aui  been  thought  nectuary  to 
it  as  an  Appendix  lo  then  Cfiart/ei. 


APPENDIX 


TO  THE  VIllTW  AND  XVlTH  CHARGES. 


of    !i    LETTER   from   Warren    Hastings, 

^oire.  lo  William  Dcvnyiicn,  Rsq.  Chnirman 

flf  Um  Court  of  Dirvtrtors   of  the    Fjk»t  India 

any,   daicil   Cheltenham,    llth   of   July 

■nd   printed  by  Unler  of  t)ie  House  of 

ns. 

Tu  Willfam  Dcvayiics,  Escgnlre,  Chairman  of 
llie  Hooourablv  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Sim 

honourable  court  oT  directors,  in  their 
1  li>lter  lo  Bee^l,  by  the  Surprise,  dated  tJie 
Ifiih  Marvh  1784,  were  pleased  to  express  their 
,  ibat  1  sbniild  inform  them  of  tbc  periods 
each  sunt  of  the  presents,  mentioned  in  my 
of  the  2*2d  May  1782,  was  received,  what 
s*re  my  motirct  loe  witlilivldin^  the  several 
icmpts  from  ibe  knowlnlge  of  the  council,  oi  of 
the  ronrt  of  dirvclurs,  nnil  what  were  my  reasons 
Ibr  tmkittg  bonds  for  part  of  ibese  sums,  and  for 


paying  other  sums  into  the  treasury  at  deposits  ou 
mv  own  account. 

'l  have  bfcn  kindly  sppriietl,  lliat  the  informa- 
lion  r(i|uired  as  above  is  yet  expected  from  me.  I 
hupe.  that  the  circumst.-inces  ol  my  (tau  saluation, 
when  considered,  will  plead  my  oscute  for  having 
thus  long  withl«.-ld  it.  The  fnct  is,  that  I  was  not 
at  the  prrsidi'iiry  when  the  Surprise  arrived;  iuid 
v\um  I  returned' to  it,  my  litne  and  attention  were 
so  entirely  enfrosscd  to  the  day  of  my  final  de- 
parture from  it  by  a  variety  of  other  more  important 
occupations,  of  which.  Sir,  I  may  safely  appeal 
to  your  Irstiniony,  grounded  on  the  larfre  nonion 
coniribtited  by  myself  of  the  volumes,  which  conv- 
pose  oureonsullalionsof  that  period,  that  tbc  sub- 
mission, which  my  rr»pe^t  would  hnvc  enjoined  nio 
to  pay  lu  the  command  imposed  on  me,  was  lost 
to  mv  recollection,  perhaps  from  ibe  strmi^r  im- 
pression, which  the  fint  and  distant  peruso)  of  it 
had  left  on  my  mind,  tliat  it  was  ratlier  inicnUcd 
as  a  reprehension  for  soniethintg,  wliw:h  VwA  ^tiw 
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offence  in  my  report  of  the  ori^nal  transaction, 
than  as  expressive  of  any  want  of  a  further  eluci- 
dation of  it. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  the  difTerent 
questions,  which  have  been  stated  to  me,  in  as 
explicit  a  manner  as  I  am  able.  To  such  informa- 
tion as  1  can  give,  tlic  honourable  court  is  fully 
entitled,  and  where  that  shall  prove  defective  I  will 
point  out  the  easy  means,  by  which  it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  complete. 

First,  I  believe  I  can  affirm  with  certainty,  that 
the  several  sums  mentioned  in  the  account  trans- 
mitted with  my  letter,  above  mentioned,  were 
received  at  or  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  dates, 
which  are  prefixed  to  them  in  the  account ;  but  as 
this  contains  only  the  gross  sums,  and  each  of  these 
was  received  in  different  payments,  though  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  therefore  assign  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  account.  Perhaps 
the  honourable  court  will  judge  this  sufficient  for 
any  purpose,  to  which  their  enquiry  was  directed  ; 
but  if  It  should  not  be  so,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
refer  for  a  more  minute  information,  and  for  the 
means  of  making  any  investigation,  which  they 
may  think  it  proper  to  direct,  respecting  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction,  to  Mr.  Larkins,  your 
accomptant-general,  who  was  privy  to  every  pro- 
cess of  it,  and  possesses,  as  I  believe,  the  original 
paper,  which  contained  the  only  account,  that  I 
ever  kept  of  it.  In  this  each  receipt  was,  as  I 
recollect,  specifically  inserted,  with  the  name  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  made ;  and  I  shall 
write  to  him  to  desire,  that  he  will  furnish  von 
with  the  paper  itself,  if  it  is  still  in  being,  and  in 
his  hands,  or  with  whatever  he  can  distinctly  re- 
collect concerning  it. 

For  my  motives  for  withholding  the  several 
receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  council,  or 
of  the  court  of  directors,  and  for  uking  bonds 
for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  others  into 
the  treasury  as  deposits  on  my  own  account, 
I  have  generally  accounted  in  my  letter  to  the 
honourable  the  court  of  directors  of  the  22d 
May  1782  ;  namely,  that  "  I  either  chose  to  con- 
"  ceal  the  first  receipts  from  publick  curiosity, 
"  by  receiving  bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possi- 
"  bly  acted  without  any  studied  design,  which 
"  my  memory,  at  that  distance  of  time,  could 
"  verify ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my 
"  care  to  observe  the  same  means  with  the 
"  rest," — It  will  not  be  expected,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of 
my  intentions  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having 
declared  at  die  time,  that  many  particulars  had 
escaped  my  remembrance ;  neither  shall  I  attempt 
to  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirmation  of  the 
facts  implied  in  that  report  of  them,  and  such 
inferences  as  necessarily,  or  with  a  strong  pro- 
bability, follow  them.  I  have  said,  that  the  three 
first  sums  of  the  account  were  paid  into  the 
company's  treasury  without  passing  through  my 
hands.  The  second  of  these  was  forced  into 
notice  by  its  destination  and  application  to  the 
expence  of  a  detachment,  which  was  formed  and 


employed  against  Madajee  Scutdia,  nnder  tlie 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel   C^ac,  n  I 
particularly  apprized   the  court   of  directors,  a 
my  letter  of  the  29tb  Norember  1780.    TIk 
other  two  were  certainly  not    intended,  vbra  I 
received  them,  to  be  made  pnblklc,  tbongtt  ia> 
tended  for  publick  service,  and  actually  applied 
to  it.     The  exigencies  of  the  government  wen 
at  that  time  my  own,  and  every  pressure  apoi 
it  rested  with  its  full  weight  upon  my  mmd. 
Wherever  I  could  find  allowable  means  of  I^ 
lieving  those  wants,  I  eagerly  seized  them;  tM 
neither  could  it  occur  to  me  as  necessary  to  itik 
on  our  proceedings  every  little  aid,  which  I  cooU 
thus  procure,  nor  do  I  know  how  I  could  hm 
stated  it,  without  appearing  to  court  favour  bj 
an  ostentation,  which  I  disdain,  nor  without  Ih 
chance  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  my  colle^Mi 
by  the  constructive  assertion  of  a  separate  tai 
unparticipated  merit,  derived  from  the  mflwM 
of  my  station,  to  which  they  might  have  laid  ■ 
equal  claim.     I  should  have  deemed  it  psrtici- 
larly  dishonourable   to   receive  for    my  own  ■ 
money  tendered  by  men  of  a  certain  class,  fm 
whom  I  had  intemicted  the  receipt  of  preieati 
to  my  inferiours,  and  bound  them  by  oath  at 
to    receive   them.      I    was   therefore   more  tba 
ordinarily  cautious  to  avoid  tlie  suspicion  of  Jl, 
which  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  lig^it  npn 
me,  had   I   suffered  the   money  to    be  brt»^ 
directly  to  my  own  house,  or  to  uiat  of  any  ptnn 
known  to  be  in  trust  for  me  ;  for  these  reaioiKl 
caused  it  to  be  transported  immediately  to  At 
treasury.     There,  you  welt   know,  Sir,  it  coiH 
not  be  received  without   being   passed  to  loM 
credit,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  entnitf 
it  as  a  loan,  or  as  a  deposit;  the  first  wai  tk 
least  liable  to  reflection,  and  therefore  I  had  ob- 
viously recourse  to  it.     Why  the  second  sum  mi 
enteral  as  a  deposit,  I  am  utterly  ignorant ;  p» 
sibly  it  was  done  without  nny  special  directitf 
from   mc;    possibly  because  it  was  the  umplt^ 
mode  of  entry,  and  therefore    preferred,  as  tbt 
transaction  itself  did   not  require  concealment, 
having  been  already  avowed. 

Although  1  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  tbesewen 
my  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  yet  I  will  nrt 
affirm  that  they  were.  Though  I  feel  their  im- 
pression as  the  remains  of  a  series  of  thougbtt  re- 
tained on  ray  memory,  I  am  not  certain,  that  tbcf 
raay  not  have  been  produced  by  subsequent  n- 
flection  on  the  principal  fact,  combining  with  it 
the  probable  motives  of  it.  Of  this  I  am  certaio, 
that  it  was  my  design  originally  to  have  concealed 
the  receipt  of  all  the  sums,  except  the  second, 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors. They  had  answered  my  purpose  of  publick 
utility.  Ana  I  had  almost  totally  dismissed  them 
from  my  remembrance.  But  when  fortune  ^re* 
a  :nm  in  my  way  of  a  magnitude,  which  could  not 
be  concealed,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  <^  <».' 
situation  ai  the  time,  in  which  I  received  it,  toidt 
me  more  circumspect  of  appearances,  I  cboK  » 
apprize  my  employers  of  it,  which  I  did  hadiff 
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ind  geserallv;  hastily,  perhaps  to  prevent  the 
i^ilaDce  ana  activity  of  secret  calumny ;  and 
l^ncrally,  because  I  koewnotthe  exact  amount  of 
he  sum,  of  which  I  was  in  the  receipt,  but  not  in 
he  full  possession  :  I  promised  to  acquaint  them 
rith  the  result  as  soon  as  I  should  be  in  possession 
>r  it,  and  in  the  performance  of  my  promise  I 
bought  it  consistent  with  it  to  add  to  the  account 
11  the  former  appropriations  of  the  same  kind ; 
ly  good  genius  then  su^esting  to  me,  with  a 
pirit  of  caution,  which  might  have  spared  me  the 
rouble  of  this  apology,  had  I  universally  attended 
>  it,  tJiat  if  I  had  suppressed  them,  and  they  were 
fterwards  known,  I  might  be  asked,  what  were 
ly  motives  for  withholding  part  of  these  receipts 
-om  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
iforming  them  of  the  rest. 

It  being  my  wish  to  clear  up  every  doubt  upon 
hia  transaction,  which  either  my  own  mind  could 
Dggeat,  or  which  may  have  been  suggested  by 
tbers,  I  beg  leave  to  suppose  another  question, 
nd  to  state  the  terms  of  it  in  my  reply,  by  inform- 
sg  you,  that  the  endorsement  on  the  bonds  was 
ude  about  the  period  of  my  leaving  the  presi* 


dency,  in  the  middleof  the  year  1781,  in  orderto 
guard  against  their  becoming  a  claim  on  the  com. 
pany,  as  part  of  my  estate,  in  the  event  of  my  death 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  service,  on  which  I 
was  then  entering. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  plain  history  of  the  transaction. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  request,  that  you  would 
communicate  it  to  the  honourable  court  of  direc- 
l(m,  whose  time  is  too  valuable  for  the  intrusion  of 
a  subject  so  uninteresting,  but  that  it  is  become  a 
point  of  indispensable  duty ;  I  must  therefore  re- 
quest the  favour  of  you  to  lay  it,  at  a  convenient 
time,  before  them.  In  addressing  it  to  you  per- 
sonally, I  yield  to  my  own  feelings  of  the  respect, 
which  is  due  to  them  as  a  body,  and  to  the  assur- 
ances, which  I  derive  from  your  experienced  civili- 
ties, that  you  will  kindly  overlook  the  trouble  im- 
posed by  It. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        Warreit  Hastibos. 

Cheltenham, 
nth  July  1785. 
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BY  THE  ACCOUNT  GIVEN  IN  A  NE^rePAPER 


THE    SPEECH    MADE   IN    THE   HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 


THE 


OF 


IK  THE  DEBATE  CONCERSING  LORD  FITZWILLIAM. 
1795. 


Beaconsfield,  May  26,  1795. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  told  of  the  voluntary,  which,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  house  of  lords,  has  been 
lately  played  by  his  Grace  the  —•  of  •••••", 
a  great  deal  at  my  expence,  and  a  little  at  his  own. 
I  confess  I  should  have  lilted  the  composition  rather 
better,  if  it  had  been  quite  new.  But  every  man 
has  his  taste,  and  his  Grace  is  an  admirer  of  ancient 
musick. 

There  may  be  sometimes  too  much  even  of  a 
good  thing.  A  toast  is  good,  and  a  bumper  is  not 
bad ;  but  the  best  toast  may  be  so  often  repeated 
as  to  disgust  the  palate,  and  ceaseless  rounds  of 
bumpers  may  nauseate  and  overload  the  stomach. 
The  ears  of  the  most  steady-voting  politicians 
may  at  last  be  stunned  with  "  three  times  three." 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  flat- 
tering remembrance  made  of  me  in  the  toasts  of 
the  Revolution  Society,  and  of  other  clubs  formed 
on  the  same  laudable  plan.  After  giving  the  brim- 
ming honours  to  citizen  Thomas  Paine,  and  to 
citizen  Dr.  Priestley,  the  gentlemen  of  these  clubs 
seldom  failed  to  bring  me  forth  in  my  turn,  and  lo 
dnnk,  "  Mr.  Burke,  and  thanks  to  him  for  the  dis- 
"  cussion  he  has  provoked." 

I  found  myself  elevated  with  this  honour ;  for, 
even  by  the  collision  of  resistance,  to  be  the  means 
of  striking  out  sparkles  of  truth,  if  not  merit,  is  at 
least  felicity. 

Here  !  might  have  rested.  But  when  I  found 
that  the  great  advocate,  Mr.  Erskine,  condescended 
to  resort  to  these  bumper  toasts,  as  the  pure  and 
exuberant  fountains  of  politicks  and  of  rnetorick, 


(as  I  hear  he  did,  in  three  or  four  speecbei  wk 
in  defence  of  certain  worthy  citizens,)  I  mi  n- 
ther  let  down  a  little,  lliough  still  KmeiM 
proud  of  myself,  I  was  not  quite  so  proud  of  q 
voucher.  Though  he  is  no  idolater  of  laiiK,ii 
some  way  or  other,  Mr.  Erskine  will  always  ii 
himself  honour.  Methinks,  however,  in  Wki»- 
ing  the  precedents  of  these  toasts,  he  seemed  * 
do  more  credit  to  hisdiligence,  as  a  special  pleads 
than  to  his  invention  as  an  orator.  '  To  thosewki 
did  not  know  the  abundance  of  his  resonrca 
both  of  genius  and  erudition,  there  was  sometUii 
in  it  that  indicated  the  want  of  a  good  aasortrasl 
with  regard  to  richness  and  variety,  in  the  magsat 
of  topicksand  common-places  which  I  suppoiel 
keeps  by  him,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  and  otb 
renowned  declaimers  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Erskine  supplied  somethmg,  I  allow,  frv 
the  stores  of  his  imagination,  in  metamorpbon 
the  jovial  toasts  of  clubs  into  solemn  special  ugi 
ments  at  the  bar.  So  far  the  thing  shewed  talert 
however  I  must  still  prefer  the  bar  of  the  tam 
to  the  other  bar.  The  toasts  at  the  6r8t  hai 
were  better  than  the  arguments  at  the  secon 
Even  when  the  toasts  began  to  grow  old  as  ti 
casms,  they  were  washed  down  with  still  iJi 
pricked  el«;tioR  port ;  then  the  acid  of  the  wii 
made  some  amends  for  the  want  of  any  thii 
piquant  in  the  wit.  But  when  hi*  Grace  g|*^ 
them  a  second  transformation,  and  brougfato 
the  vapid  stuff,  which  had  varied  the  clubs  u 
disgusted  the  courts ;  the  drug  made  up  of  tl 
bottoms  of  rejected  bottles,  all  smellmg  so  w 
fully  of  the  cork  and  of  the  cask,  and  of  em 
thing  except  the  honest  old  tamp,  and  when  iIh 
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draught  liawJ   liecn   farther  iriTerled  with  tlie 
)K>lhitio»  ofthf  Old  Bailey,  and  was  dashed 
l>r«wcd,  and  mefl'ectuolly  Btiimmed  agtda  into 
■matorial  rionliun)  in   Uic    Ituiine  of  lords,  I 
utnrl  &II  the  Iii^h  fluvour  and  inantling  of  iity 
lOun,  IiutdcMi,  (lai,  and  tLtalo.     Unluckily,  the 
tats  on  wine  is  f<^U  even  in  t!je  ^reaic^t  for- 
and  hia  Grace  siibmiu  lo  laki;  ti[>  wiUi  the 
1-tHiH  of  Mr.  Erakhie. 

I  bmve  hail  tlie  ill  or  good   rortiinc  tn  provoke 
gTMt  men  of  thi«  age  lo  thepublication  of 
leir  opcniuns:    L  mean,  riUien   Tliooias  Fninc, 
Dd  hn  Grace  th«  ••"  of  ••••••'.     I  am  not  »o 

reu  ft  levcik-r  as  to  put  these  two  grmt  men  on 
par,  eiU>er  in  the  slate,  or  the  rcpublick  of  let- 
in  :  but,  "the  fivM  of  ^ury  is  a  Held  foi  all." 
I  is  a  lar^p  otiir  indeed,  and  we  all  may  ntn.  Oud 
BH)«8  where,  in  chtiM  of  f:lory,  over  the  bniitid- 
W  «Z|Mn«e  of  that  wild    heath,    whoae  iinriv.on 
itwajrs  flics  before  ua.     1  Msurv  his  (Jtacv  (if  he 
rill  yet  pve  me  l««v«  to  call  him  so]  whatever 
nay  be  said  on  iho  oiilhority  of  liie  clulw,  or  of 
he  bar.  that  ciliMn   Paine  (who,  ihey  will  have 
U  bunts  with  mc  in  cuugilcs,  and  who  uiily  moves 
i  drag:  him  along)  has  astifTicirnl  activity  in 
own  nativQ  benevolence  lo  dispose  and  enable 
to  uke  the  lead  for  himself.     He  is  ready  tv 
luphrinc  his  God.  lo  itiBuli  hiskint;,  and  to  libel 
coDEiilution  of  his  country,  without  uny  pro- 
leation  from  me,  or  any  encoii raiment  fmm  his 
ne«.     J  assure  him,  that  I  slmll  not  be  s^u\ty  of 
injustice  of  charEing  Mr.  Painti's  next  work 
punst    rdi^n    and    human    society,  upon    his 
ince's  excellent  spcecii  in  the  house  of  lords.     I 
ink*r   aature   this   Doblc   duke,  Uiftl  1   ncith«r 
leoBTBi^  Dor  provoked  iJial  worthy  citizen  to 
for  plenty,  liberty,  safety,  justice,  or  lenity,  in 
be  famine,  in  the  pnsons,  in  the  decrees  of  con- 
Rntion,  in  the  revolution  my  tribunal,  and  in  the 
piUotinc  of  Paris,  ratfacr  than  iiuietty  to  take  np 
«uh  what  he  could  find  in  tlie  glutted  markets. 
Ibe  unb.irricadoed  streets,  the  drowsy  Old  Bailey 
jadites,  or,  al  worst,  iho  air^•,  wholesome  pillory 
(fold  Eoffland.      The  choice  of  couniTV  was  his 
twte.     The  writing  were   the  effects  of  his 
om  aai].     In  spite  of  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  he 
a  ft  (ire«  avcnt.     I  admit,  indeed,  that  niv  uraiscs 
ifae  British  government,  loaded  with  all  its  in- 
ifannces;   ctoi^ged  nidi  its  peers  and  its  beef; 
■■IMiatnia  and  its  pudding;  us  commons  and  Its 
;  and  ita  dull  slavish  liberty  of  going;  about 
MM  as  one  pleases ;  had  somcUiing^  to  piovoke  a 
ocker  of  Norfolk,"  who  was  inspired  with  the 
•Mkluia  ambition  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  France, 
■tt  do  something  which  might  render  bitn  worthy 
ll aUaralization  in  thatgrand  asylum  of  pcrsccut- 
t :  tometbing  which  should  intille  him  to  a 
|lte«  in  the  senate  of  the  adoptive  country  of  all 
(he  i;allanl,  generous,  and  humane.     This,  1  say, 
*MpoMiblc     But  the  truth  is.  (with  great  defer- 
iMcu  bb  Grace  I  say  it,)  citizen  Paine  acted  nith> 
«*  wy  provocation  at  all ;  he  acted  solely  from 
>W  aative  iiapubea  of  bis  own  eitccltenl  heart. 

*  Ik.  Ma*  Is  a  Norfaflt  mn.  Itom  ThttTord. 
«>l-  U.  a 


His  Grace,  like  nn  able  orstor,  an  he  m,  baginc 
with  givini^  me  a  gtc-nt  deal  of  proiie  fbr  UMMI 
which  I  do  not  pos«o*s.     He  does  tills  to  inlillo 
liiiiisi-ir.  on  Ute  credit  of  this  giatuiloiis  kiiidne«a» 
to   exHKrtrerate  my  abuse  of  the  paru  which  liis 
bounty,  and  not  lliat  of  nature,  biu  bei.iriv  i-d  upon 
me.      In  this,  too,  he   h;is  condeseendi-id    trt  copy 
Mr.    Krt<kine<      Tht-.te  priests  (I  hupe  they  will 
excuse  me :   i  mean  pn'e»u  of  the  rights  uf  man) 
b^ii  by  crowning  me  with  their  Howerx  and  iheir 
fillets,  and  bedewing  me  witi)  their  odoui-*,  as  a 
preface  to  llie    knocking   me  on    tlie  licad  witJi 
their  consecrated  ax(4.     I  have  injured.  >ay  tliey, 
the  constitution ;  and  I  have  abaii<lotiC4l  the  \^'hif; 
party  and  tlie  Whigprinciplcs  that  1  professed,     t 
do  not  ineaci,  uiy  dear  sir,  to  defend  myself  against 
his  Grace.     I  have  not  much  interest  tn  whnt  the 
world  t;hall  think  or  say  of  mc;  at  little  has  the 
world  an  interest  in  what  1  shall  tliink  or  say  of 
any  one  in  it;  and  I  wish  diut  his  Grace  had  suf- 
fered an  tmlmppy  man  to  eujuy.  in  Wa  reixcat,  the 
mckneholy  priviicgesof  obscurity  and  sorrow, 
any  rate,  I  have  spoken,  and  I  have  written,  on ' 
subject.     If  1  hare  written  or  spoken  so  poorly  ai 
to  be  quite  forgot,  u  fresh  apology  will  not  make 
a  more  laKting  im|)r!iuibii.  "  I  must  let  the  iree  lie 
"  as  it  fulls."  Perlmps  I  must  take  some  shame  to 
myself.     I  confess  that  I  have  ucted  on  my  own 
principles  of  government,  and  not  on  those  of  hia 
Grace,  whicli  urv,  I  dure  say,  profound  and  wise ; 
but  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  understnnd.    As  lo 
the  parlr  to  which  he  alludes,  and  which  has  long 
taken  its  leave  of  me.  I  believe  the  principle* 
of  the  (took  which  lie  ooodetnns  are  very  con- 
formable to  the  Opinions  of   many  of  the  nto&t 
considerable  and  moat  grave  in  that  description  of 
politicians.   A  few  indeed,  who,  I  admit,  are  equally 
respectable  in  all  points,  ditfer  from  me.  And  talk 
his  Grace's  laogu^e.    I  am  too  fc«blc  lo  contend 
with  them.     They  have  the  field  lo  themselves. 
Tliere  are  others,  very  young  and  very  ingenious 
(icrsons,  who   form,  probably,  the  largest  part  of 
what  his  Grace,  I  believe,  is  pleased  to  consider 
as  that  party.     Some  of  them  wcie  not  born  into 
the  world,  and  all  of  them  were  children,  when  I 
entered  into  that  conncxjon.      1  givu  due  credit  lo 
the  censorial  brow,  to  the  broad  phylacteries,  and 
to  tlic  imiiosing  gravity,  of  those  maEtstcrial  rab> 
bins  and  doctors  in  the  cahala  of  political  science. 
I  admit  that  "  wisdom  is  as  the  grey  huir  to  man, 
"  and  Uial  learnio;;  is  like  honourable  eld  age." 
Bui,  at  a  lime  when  liberty  is  a  good  deal  talked 
of.  perhaps  I  might  be  excused,  if  1  caught  some- 
thing of  the  general  indociltty.     It  might  not  be 
surprising,  if  I  lengthened  my  chain  a  link  Ot  two, 
and,  in  an  ntce  of  relaxed  discipline,  gave  a  trifling 
indulgence  to  my  own  notions.     If  that  could  be 
allowcid,  pertiaps  I  might  aometimca  (by  accident, 
and  without  an  unparduaable  crime)  IruHt  as  inucii 
to   mv  own   very   careful,   and    very    laborioua, 
thou^,  perhaps,  somewhat  purblind  diuiuisilions, 
lu  lo  their  soaring,  intuitive,  eagle-eyed  aiitbo> 
rity.     But  the  modciu  iiberly  is  a  precious  thlDC. 


I 


II  must  not  be  [ttofunctl  h-j  tnn  ralpir  an  uw.  It 
belongs  only  to  tbe  chosen  few,  who  arc  bom  to 
the  hercditaiy  rcpn-scnintioa  of  the  vrlioI«  demo- 
cracy, and  who  leave  nolhiiii;  nt  »I).  ito,  not  thv 
oAal,  to  Its  poor  oittcnsts  of  the  plebeian  r»c>c. 

Arooagst  thoK  genllcnicn  who  came  to  autlio- 
titjr,  as  soon,  or  sooner  tlmn  tlicy  came  of  d^,  I 
ilo  not  mean  to  inctitdu  hii  (iracc.  With  all  thoRO 
iiati're  tilles  to  empire  orer  our  mindB  u-hjch  dis- 
ting^iiisb  the  others,  he  has  &  large  share  of  expe- 
rience, lie  certaiiLly  out^t  (o  understand  the 
Britigh  conititiition  better  than  I  do.  Ha  lias 
studied  it  in  ibe  fundamental  part.  For  one  flec- 
tion 1  hnve  seen,  he  haa  been  concerned  in  twenty. 
Nobody  is  leas  of  a  visionary  tlieorist;  nobody  haa 
diawnniB  Bpeculaiions  more  from  practice.  No 
peer  hu  condescended  to  superintend  with  more 
vigilance  tli« declining  franchiscsof  the  poor  com- 
mons, ■•  With  thrice  great  Hermes  he  has  out- 
"  watched  the  bear."  Often  liavo  his  candles  been 
bvmed  to  tlie  snulF,  nnd  glimmered  and  stJnk  in 
the  sockets,  whilst  he  grew  nalc  at  his  constitutional 
studies ;  long  sleepless  nights  has  be  wasted  : 
long,  laborious,  shinless  joumies  has  he  made,  and 
^rettt  sums  baa  be  expended,  io  order  (o  secure 
the  piirily,  the  independence,  and  the  sobriety  of 
elections,  and  to  sive  a  check,  if  passible,  to  ibe 
rainous  charts  ttint  i;o  nearly  to  the  destruction 
of  the  right  of  cicclioii  itself. 

AmidHt  tbete  his  ta1x)urs,  liis  Grace  will  be 
pleased  to  fnrgivi?  me,  if  my  jeal,  less  enli^htetiNl 
to  be  stire  than  his  by  tnidni^ht  lampi  and  studies, 
has  presumed  to  talk  too  favourably  of  this  cun- 
Rtituiion,  and  fvrn  to  say  lomctbing  Bounding  like 
npprobaiiun  oftbat  body  whii;li  him  ihi?  honour  to 
reckon  his  Grace  at  the  head  of  it.  Those,  who 
ilialike  (his  partiality,  or,  if  his  Grace  pleases,  this 
datiery  of  mine,  have  a  comlbrl  at  hand.  I  may 
be  refuted  and  brought  to  shame  by  the  most  con- 
vincing of  all  refutations,  a  prnctical  refutation. 
Every  individual  peer  for  himself  may  shew  that 
I  was  ridiculously  wrung:  the  whole  body  of  those 
nohle  pcrsonH  may  rcfiKc  me  for  the  whole  corps. 
If  iLcy  please,  they  arc  more  powcrl'ul  advocntet 
against  tliemselvcs,  than  a  tliousand  scribblers  lilce 
mc  can  be  to  their  favour.  If  1  were  even  pos- 
sesKd  of  Uhkc  powers  which  his  Grace,  in  order 
to  heighten  my  offence,  is  pleased  to  allrihule  to 
me,  there  woutii  be  little  diflvrence.  Theeloquenee 
of  Mr.  Enkine  mi^bt  save  Mr.  "**  from  the  H;al- 
lows,  bnt  no  eloquence  c«uld  save  Mr.  Jackmn 
from  the  efTccIa  of  hts  own  potion. 

In  ibat  unfortunate  book  of  mine,  which  is  put 
rn  the  index  frpurtfatorimi  of  the  modern  Whigs, 
t  might  have  qioken  too  favourably  not  only  of 
those  who  wear  coronets,  but  of  those  who  wear 
crowns.  Kings,  however,  have  not  only  long  arms, 
but  strong  one*  too.  A  great  nonhem  potetitate, 
for  iostiuice,  is  able  in  one  innmeni,  ana  with  one 
bohl  stroke  of  his  diftlomnti^'k  |ien,  to  efface  all  (lie 
rolumes  which  I  could  write  io  a  century,  or  which 
tlie  iDuM  laborious  publicists  of  Germany  ever 
carried  to  Uic  fair  of  I<ei[)stck,  as  an  apology  for 
monarch*  and  monarchy.     Whilst  t.or  any  other 


poor,   puny,  private  sophist,  was  defending  tl« 
declaration  of  Pilflita,  his  majesty  m%ht  refoteaw 
by  the  treaty  of  Basle.     Sacli  a  mooatdi  may  de- 
stroy one   republick  becaute  it  had  a  king  at  at 
head,  and  he  miiy  balance  this  exiraonlinaTy  ad 
by  founding  another  republick  that  hu  cut  ^tk 
head  of  its  king.     I  defended  that  grral  potentaB 
for  associating  in  a  grand  alliance  for  (be  p«Mem- 
tion  of  the  old  govemmenu  of  Europe ;  but  kt 
puts  me  to  silence  by  delivering  up  all  tbotw  g«- 
vcmmeots  (his  own  virtually  included)  to  the  d« 
system  of  France.     If  he  is  accused   before  tk 
Parisian  tribunal  (constitnled  for  the  trial  of  kmp) 
for  having  pnlliiied  the  soil  of  liberty  by  the  uads 
of  his  disciplined  slaves,  he  clears  himself  bys»- 
rendering  Ute  Knest  parts  of  Gunnany  (wiib  a 
handsome  cut  of  his  own  tcrrttorie*)  to  tlic  oSenM 
majesty  of  ihc  regicides  of  France.     Can  I  teat 
this  ?     Am  1  responsible  for  it,  if.  with  a  totcka 
hit  hand,  and  a  rope  about  his  nevk,  be  vakt    ' 
Qtntniic  honorable  to  the  Samt- Cttloltrrie  tt  ti^ 
republick  niie  and  indivisible?     In  that  bomliik- 
ing  attitude,  in  spile  of  my  protests,  Ik  may  sifi^)^ 
cate  pardon  for  his  menacing  prorlamationi;  ^tA. 
as  an  expiation  to  those  whom  be  failed  Io  l^crih 
with  hifl  threats,  he  may  abandon  those  wha^^ti 
had  seduced  by  his  promises.     He  mav  sac>.|A 
the  royalists  of  France  whom  he  had  called     -^lolii 
standard,  as  a  salutary  example  to  tliose  wkc^ilil 
adhere  to  their  native  sotereign.  or  shall  c^^^rilj 
innnyoihor  whn  undertalceslltecauseof  opp^MOH 
kings  and  of  loyal  subjectJ. 

How  can  I  help  it,  if  lliiit  high-minded 
will  subsLTibe  to  the  inreciive»  which  the 
have  made  against  all  king«,  aiwl 
against  himself?  How  can  1  help  it, 
propagandist  will  preach  the  doctrine  of 
qf  men  ?  Is  it  my  fault  if  hit  proteaaon 
ture  read  lectures  on  that  code  in  all  hie 
mics,  and  if  all  the  pensioned  maDaget^ 
newspapers  in  his  dominions  diffuse  it  tl  ' 
out  Europe  in  an  hundred  jouraals?  C^-  - 
attributed  to  me,  if  h«  will  ioitiaio  all  his  <r"^ 
dicrs,  and  all  liis  hussars,  io  these  high  mv^*"*'* 
Am  I  responsible,  if  he  will  make  te  Jrat  * 
i'hofam*,  nr  la  souv^rainet^ ttu peitple.lhttM^'^^' 
parole  of  liis  military  otdera/  Now  that  bi»  ~ 
arc  (o  act  with  the  brave  legions  of  fteetJ"*' - 
doubt  he  will  fit  them  for  their  fraternity.  I^*"  "I 
leach  the  Priisiians  to  think,  to  feel,  and  *^J!i 
like  tlieii),  and  Io  irmulale  the  glories  of  1^'  ^^ 
wwn/  lie  rfckuffoMt.  He  wdl  employ  tls^  *^ 
triouB  citiien  Sanierre,  tl»e  general  of  t»  "^  ^ 
allies,  to  intlnict  the  dull  Germans  bow  th^^^  ^ 
conduct  themselves  towards  penHiM  "*'"^*2— i 
Ijrxjisthi*  With, (whose  caase  and  person  '^'^ 
look  iciio  his  protection,)  shall  dare,  witliP^^|^ 
sanction  of  the  people,  or  with  it.  to  t--  *'*  ^ 
tlieniaelves  as  hereditary  kinp.  Can  ^  .^^i 
ikia  great  potentate  in  bis  career  of  gtorjr 
I  binniable  in  recominending  viniie  and  '^  j. 
as  the  true  foundation  of  all  monarch  i^  *:  J 
cause  tlic  protector  of  tiM  three  religiaB^.  *  j 
Wntpkalian   arrangement,  to  ingntliais 
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wiUi  the  reptibliclt  of  philoBoptiy,  ^lall  abolish 
■II  the  three  ^  It  u  nut  in  my  powt?r  to  pre- 
vent the  (jraod  pKlion  of  the  rcfortned  churcli, 
pf  be  choows  it.  Irom  annullin);  tlie  Calviiiiitick 
■abbath.  and  eitabltshing  the  decfldi  of  atheism 
(n  alt  Wia  stales.  He  may  e»en  renounce  and  ab- 
jure hit  favourite  mysticism  in  the  temple  of  lea- 
PDO.  In  these  things,  at  least,  he  U  truly  deapotji'k. 
|le  has  now  shaken  hands  with  every  thing  which 
U  fint  had  inspired  him  with  horroiir.  It  wutild 
^  cxirktus  indeed  to  see  (what  I  shall  iiut  how- 
er  travel  lo  &ir  to  see)  ihe  inf:eni»uH  devicrt.  and 
elegant  transjiarenciei,  which,  on  the  i^tnrn- 
ioa  of  peace  and  (he  commencement  of  Pniuian 
y,  are  to  decorate  Potzdaut  and  Churlolten- 
rjb  /txtiginnte.  What  iliade-x  »f  his  nrniL-d 
eston  of  the  house  of  Brandenhurirh  will  (he 
mmittoc  of  iUumlnh  raise  up  in  tJie  opcra-houac 
i  Berlin,  tu  danct:  a  grand  ballet  in  tJic  rejoicinj^ 
Uiu  auipiciou*  event  ?  Is  it  a  grand  mactar 
the  Teutonick  order,  or  is  it  iJie  great  elwtor  ? 
it  the  first  kinff  of  Pnisftia  or  the  lart  ?  or  is  the 
bole  long  line  (lon^,  \  mean  a  parte  auti)  to 
rar  like  i^-inquo's  royat  prooeosion  in  the  tra- 
3j of  Macbeth? 

How  can  I  prevent  all  these  arts  of  royal  po- 
,  and  all  ihcae  displap  of  m>al  ma^nilireiice  * 
w  can  I  prevent  the  successor  of  Frederick  the 
from  asptrinft  to  a  new,  and,  in  this  age, 
pled  kind  of  jclory  ^  Is  it  in  mv  (Mwcr  to 
ibftt  lie  shall  nut  tuake  his  confessions  in  the 
ef  St.  Austin  or  of  Roiisteau  ?  Tliat  he  »i\M 
IOC  umme  ifae  ciiaractcr  of  tiie  penitent  and  fla- 
llant,  and,  ftafting  monkery  »□  philosophy. 
himself  of  ha  nr^d  pitq>lt-,  clothe  his  ^igan- 
limbaiii  the  Mckdotii  and  tho  hair-thirl,  and 
on  his  hroail  slioiildi^r*  tlic  disciplinary 
of  the  holv  order  of  tJtc  saHi-calottea  ^ 
h  is  not  in  me  to  hinder  kin^  frnm  making  new 
Mien  of  roli^us  and  manial  kni^ilithuoft  1  am 
•M  Hercule*  enough  W  iiphohl  tJioso  orbs  which 
tic  AtlasBcfi  of  the  world  arc  so  desirous  r>f  shiA- 
tij  from  their  wcarj-  shoulder*.  \V]mt  can  be  done 
^aiasi  the  niain>aniinous  resolution  of  the  ^^at, 
haoconpliflh  the  degradation  and  the  ruin  of  their 
tn  character  and  siluniion  '. 

Wbu  I  say  of  the  Gennan  princes,  that  I  say 
of  ill  the  oilier  dit^ilies  and  all  the  otiicr  institu- 
tionsof  tlte  ttoly  Roman  empire.  If  they  have  a 
ttiad  lo  destroy  themsclvca,  tliey  may  put  their 
■iVMsiei  to  silence  and  their  advisers  to  shame. 
1  hare  often  praised  the  aulick  eouneil.     It  is 

3  true  I  did  so.  I  thoucht  it  a  tribunal,  as 
fi>rnted  as  human  wisdom  could  form  n  tri- 
Iwnal,  for  coercinc:  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the 
pan.!  fill ;  for  obligint;  them  to  submit  their  necks 
!tD  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  those  of  nature  and 
^  aaiioiiB  :  a  thbunal  well  conceived  for  exlir- 

rculatioo,  corruption,   and   oppression, 
the   ports  of  that  va<t,  heteeogenwiiis 
,  called  the  Germanick  body.     1  should  not 
be  inclined  to  retract  these  maises  u{)on  any  of 
ordinaiy  lapse*  into  which  human  itifiintity 
fall:  they  might  still  stand  though  some  nf 
a  2 


their  coRc/uninii  should  taste  of  tlie  prejudices  of 
country  or  of  faction,  whether  political  or  reli- 
iriouB.  Some  decree,  cvep  of  corrtiptioii,  should 
not  make  me  think  ihnn  Euiliy  of  suicide ;  hut 
if  we  could  suppose,  that  Itie  aulick  council,  not 
rPKarding  duty  or  even  common  decorum,  listen- 
ins  neither  to  the  secret  admonitions  of  con- 
science, nor  to  t]ie  piibliclc  i-oice  of  fame,  some 
of  the  members  basely  abandoning  their  imst, 
and  otliers  continuing  in  it  only  the  more  infa- 
hiousIt  to  bctfuy  tt,  sliould  give  a  judgnteotxo 
sliomcWs*  and  so  jirostilute,  of  such  monstrous 
and  even  portentous  corruption,  tliat  no  example 
in  tlie  hintory  of  humitn  depravily,  or  even  in  the 
fictions  of  puctick  iin<igina(ion,  could  possiblv 
[iiittch  it :  if  it  slmiild  be  a  judgment  which  with 
cold  iinfeelini;  cruelly,  after  loi^  deliberations, 
should  condcinii  mllhons  of  innocent  people  to 
extortion,  to  rapine,  and  to  blood,  and  should  de- 
vote tome  of  tlie  finest  countries  upon  earth  to 
ravage  and  deaulatiun — does  any  one  think  that 
anv  serv  ib  apologies  of  mine,  oi  any  »truttin^  and 
bullying  insolence  of  their  own,  can  save  ihein 
from  the  ruin  that  must  fall  on  all  institutions  of 
dignity  or  of  authorily,  tJial  are  perverted  from 
tiieir  purport  to  the  op|>re»siorv  of  human  nature 
in  others,  and  to  its  disgrace  in  titemsclvcs  ?  Ag 
the  wisdom  of  men  makes  such  institutions,  ilie 
folly  of  men  destroys  tiiem.  Whatever  we  may 
pretend,  there  is  always  more  in  the  soundnesa  cf 
tlit^  materials,  ihitu  in  the  faaliion  of  the  work. 
The  order  of  a  i^ood  building  is  something;-  But 
if  it  be  wholly  declined  from  its  perpendicular,  If 
tJic  cement  is  fociee  and  incoherent,  if  the  stones 
arc  scaling  with  every  chiiuge  of  thu  wentlier,  and 
the  whole  toppling  on  our  heads,  whnt  matter  is 
it  whether  we  are  crushed  by  a  Corinthian  or  a 
Dorick  ruin  ?  The  fine  form  of  a  vessel  ia  a  mat- 
ter of  use  and  of  delight.  It  is  pleaxani  lo  see  her 
decorated  with  cost  and  art.  But  what  sig-iiifies 
even  the  mathematical  truth  of  her  form  ?  What 
signify  all  the  art  and  cost  with  which  she  cnn  be 
rorved,  and  painted,  and  gilded,  and  covcR-dwiih 
decorations  from  stem  tu  stem  ^  wtmt  sii^ify  all 
her  rigging  and  sails,  her  flaps,  her  pendnnl*  and 
hfr  ittreamers  ^  what  signify  even  her  cannon,  her 
Mtore:a  and  her  proviiiions,  if  alt  her  planks  and 
timbers  be  unsound  and  rotten  ? 

Qiuanvis  I'lmlifa  ptjoa 

JucUt  tt  fmut  tt  nitmai  imtlUe. 

I  have  been  stimulated,  I  know  not  bow,  to 
give  you  this  trouble  by  what  very  few,  except 
myself,  would  think  worili  anylrouUe  at  all.  In 
a  epeeeh  in  the  house  of  lord*,  I  have  been  at- 
tacked for  the  defence  of  a  scheme  of  ptwera- 
ment,  in  which  that  body  inheres,  and  in  which 
alone  it  can  exist.  Peers  of  Great  Gritnin  may 
become  as  penitent  as  the  sovereign  of  Priiutn. 
They  may  repent  of  what  they  haw  done  in  asser- 
tion of  the  honnur  of  the  kinc,  and  in  favour  of 
their  own  safety.  Out  never  the  gloom  that  lowers 
over  the  fortune  of  the  cause,  nor  any  tiling  which 
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Uiagnal  nnydo  towordsbatteniiiglbcirown  full, 
can  make  me  repent  of  yrhax  I  have  done  by  pcu 
or  voice  (the  only  arnis  I  pos(t:o)  in  favutirof  the 
order  of  lliin^  intu  wliicli  I  wa»  bom,  and  io 
wliicli  1  fbmlly  liope  to  die. 

ta  Uio  long  scries  of  ages  wliich  have  fumiabcd 
the  matter  of  hislonf.  never  wns  so  beautiful  and 
■o  august  a  sptviacle  presented  to  Ilic  moral  vye, 
aa  Europe  aflorded  the  d«y  before  the  Revolution 
in  Frtince.  I  knew  indeed  that  this  proaperity 
contained  in  itielf-the  seeds  of  iu  own  dan^r. 
In  one  part  of  the  society  it  caused  laxity  and 
debility  \  in  tite  otlier  it  produced  bold  vpiriU 
and  diirk  designs.  A  false  nhilosopUy  paitsed  from 
ar^piiiiev  into  rniini> :  and  the  ^real  ihemselvp* 
wero  inferbid  with  the  ijiconc*  whieli  eondurled 
10  thetr  ruin.  Knowledge,  wliirh  in  the  two  luat 
centuries  rilht-r  did  not  exist  nt  nil,  or  existnl 
solidly  on  ri^'hl  ]mncipl«-K  and  in  chosen  hand$, 
was  now  diffused,  weakened,  and  perverted. 
General  wealth  tooscncd  morals,  n-laxed  vi^- 
tince,  and  encreased  preaumptioo.  Men  of  lalent 
bcf^n  to  eoiDpure,  in  Ihe  partition  of  the  comnioiv 
stock  of  publick  prosperity,  the  proportions  of 
the  dividends  with  the  merits  of  the  claimants. 
As  usual,  they  found  their  portion  not  equal  to 
their  estimate  (or  prhaps  to  the  puhhek  estimate) 
of  theii  own  wvrtii.  When  it  was  unce  discovi^- 
ed  by  the  Hfvolniion  in  France,  that  a  siruggh: 
between  estabht-hnient  and  rapacity  could  bv 
Riaintained,  though  but  for  one  year,  and  in  one 
place,  [  was  «irc  lliat  a  practicable  breach  was 
made  in  the  whole  order  of  thin^  and  in  every 
eountry.  Reti^on,  that  held  tlie  materials  of  the 
fabrick  to)*ctlicr,  was  first  systematically  looseued. 
All  other  opinions,  under  the  name  of  prejudices, 
must  fall  along  with  it;  and  pTO|)erty,  lefl  un- 
defended  by  principle*,  became  a  repoaitory  of 
spoils  to  Tempt  cupidity,  and  not  a  niagaxinc 
furnish  arms  for  defence.  I  knew,  that,  iiirack- 
on  all  sides  by  tlie  infemnl  cneripex  of  talents 
in  action  by  vice  and  disorder,  autliority 
could  not  stand  upon  authority  alone.  Itwanteit 
some  other  suppott  than  the  poise  of  ilit  own  ca- 
vity. Situation*  formerly  supported  |)er$ona.  It 
now  bctamc  necessary  that  personal  qualities 
should  support  situations.  Formerly,  where  au- 
thority was  found,  wisdom  and  virtue  were  pre- 
sumed. But  now  tlie  veil  was  lorn,  and,  to  keep 
off  aacrilr^ou)!  intrusion,  it  was  neceataxY  thai  in 
the  nactuary  of  government  aonietliing  snould  Ixr 
diicloacd  not  only  vroeiable,  but  dreadful.  Gn- 
vemraeat  *a«  at  once  to  shew  itself  full  of  virtue 
and  Aill  of  force.  It  was  to  invite  i>arti*ans.  by 
maltini;  it  appear  to  tite  worlrl  that  a  generous 
CBUoe  was  to  be  oanrted ;  one  fit  for  a  (renerous 
people  to  engage  in,  From  passive  subTnission 
was  it  to  expect  reaolute  defence  ?  No  !  It  must 
have  wjtrin  ailroeates  and  passionate  defenders, 
whieh  a  heavy,  discontented  aecjuiesccncc  never 
could  produce.  What  a  base  and  foolish  thin^ 
is  it  for  any  consolidated  body  of  authority  to 
a»y,  or  to  act  as  if  it  said,  "  I  will  put  my  trust 
"  not  in  my  own  virtue,  but  in  youi  patience; 


"  1   will   indulge 

"  in  corruption  :  1 

"  verse  and  vitious  huinuum,  because  yon  raa- 

"  not  punish  rmt  witlioul  the  batard  oj"  nioia; 

"  voiirselves  ?"* 

1  wished  to  warn  the  people  against  the  grcattit 
of  ail  evils, — a  blind  and  furious  spirit  of  innort. 
tion.  under  the  name  of  reform.  1  was  iniler4 
well  awarethal  powerrarely  reformsitself.  Soil 
is  undoubtedly  when  all  is  quiet  about  it,  Bui  I 
was  in  hopes  that  provident  fear  miglit  preveoi 
fruitless  penitence.  1  trusted  that  danger  miffu 
produce  at  least  circumspection ;  I  Hatlered  nit. 
self,  in  a  moment  like  this,  that  nothing  miuld  be 
added  to  make  autliority  top-heavy ;  that  the  very 
moment  of  an  earthquake  would  not  be  the  ttat 
chufca  for  adding  a  ttory  to  our  bouses.  1  boficd 
to  see  the  surest  of  all  reforms,  nerltapa  tbecwy 
sure  reform,  the  ceasing  to  do  ill.  In  the  hmh 
time  1  wished  to  the  people,  the  wisdom  of  knev- 
in>i:  how  to  tolerate  a  condition  which  Doaa  rf 
their  eflbrts  can  render  much  mort-  than  lolertUi; 
It  was  a  condition,  however,  in  which  every 
was  to  be  found  that  could  enable  tbem  to  I 
nature,  and,  if  eo  they  pleased,  to  live  to 
and  to  honour. 

I  do  not  repent  that  I  ihoncht  better  of 
to  whom  1  widlicd  well,  than  tney  will   suffer 
long  to  think  that  ihev  dcMTvetl.     Far  fiuoi 

1)i.-iirin^,  I  would  to  God  that  new  larulties 
lecn  called  up  in  me,  in  bvour  not  of  tltit  or 
niiirr,  or  tJtis  or  tliut  system,  but  of  the 
vital  principle,  tliat  whilst  it  was  in  itsvtj^ 
duced  the  stale  of  things  transmitted  to 
our  fathers  ;  but  which,  thtotish  the  joint 
lions  of  the  abuses  of  nuilioriiy  and  liberty 
perish  in  our  hands.     I  am  not  of  opinion 
race  of  men,  and  the  commonwealtl»  ibcT 
like  the  bodies  of  individuals,  grow  eStte 
languid  and  bloodteu.  and  ossifv  by  the 
of  their  owu  conformation,  and  the  fit»l 
tion  of  longevity  and  time.    These  anal 
twx-cn  bodies  natural  and  politick,  though 
may  sometimes  illustrate  arguments,  fnmr 
argument  of  themselves.     They  are  but  too 
used  under  the  colour  of  a  specious   phi 
to  find  apologies  for  the  despair  of  bzines*  and 
sillanimily,  and  to  excuse  the  want  of  all 
efforts,  when  the  esigenciesof  our  country 
them  mure  loudly. 

How  ofleii  has  publick  calamity  be«n  ai 
on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  seasotiable 
of  a  single  man  '.  Have  we  no  such  man 
n»  *  I  urn  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  Iwing, 
vigorous  mind  without  nAice,  without  stti 
without  publick  funetiona  of  any  kind,  lat  a 
when  the  mint  of  such  a  thing  is  felt,  IkS  I  am 
it  is.)  1  say.  one  such  man,  confiding  in  ihr  m1 
of  Ood,  and  full  of  iusi  reliance  in  bis  own  farts- 
tude,  vigour,  enterprise,  and  ppr»e\eT»ne«,  wb«U 
first  dmw  to  him  some  few  like  liinuclf,  and  tlM 
that  multitudes,  hardly  ttiought  tn  be  in  etitK-im, 
would  appear,  and  troop  about  him. 

If  1  tavt  this  auspicious  beginntaf,  baAed  mi 
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rrustrated  as  I  am,  ycl  on  titc  very  verg«  of  h 
timely  gnve,  abandoned  abroad  and  de»olate  h\ 
home,  striptwd  ot  my  boast,  my  hope,  my  conto- 
lotion,  «y  lielfier,  my  counaellor,  ainl  my  guiflc. 
(voD  know  in  part  wliat  I  liavt;  \(M,  and  would  to 
God  I  could  dear  my&elf  of  all  ne^l<>i-t  nnd  fiiull 
■a  that  lots,)  yet  thu»,  even  thut,  [  would  rake  up 
tlw  fire  under  atl  Uie  iuAuas  tliitt  oitjirvH  it.  I  urn 
M)  loa^  patient  of  llie  niibliclc  t-yc;  itur  am  I  of 
brce  to  win  my  way,  antl  to  Jii*tlt'  luid  i-lbow  in  a 
crowd.  But,  even  in  solitddv,  sumi-thing  iudv  be 
done  for  society.  Tlit;  nirdiliilions  of  the  clasct 
fcarc  infected  senates  with  u  siittttp  jjlirensv.  and  in- 
fliiDed  Bimiea  with  tlic  brandR  of  tlic  furies.  The 
CBie  might  come  from  tlic  suiic  source  wiili  thv 
dMcntper.  I  would  odd  my  port  tn  tlio^e  wlin 
woald  animate  tJ>e  peopli>  ^uliusv  lic^ns  are  yet 
ri^t)  lo  new  (-SMtiona  in  the  old  cause. 

Novelty  is  not  llic  only  source  of  zeal,  Why 
■iioukl  not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  ariw  to 
Mnert  like  hoooiirof  iJie  ancient  taw,  and  tn  de- 
fend the  temple  of  their  for«iutheri,  with  o»  iirdcnt 
a  i^tnt.  as  can  inspire  any  innoviitor  to  destroy 
tbe  BMOumcnts  of  tlie  piety  and  the.  glory  of  an- 
cieol  ag«s '.  It  is  not  a  hazarded  a»ertion,  it  is  a 
great  truth,  tliat  when  oiic«  tiuug*  are  ^onpout 
«l  tbeir  onlinaiy  course,  it  is  by  nets  out  of  the 
oidinajy  course  they  can  alone  be  TP-vslnblislied. 
fUpublican  spirit  can  only  be  combated  by  a 
tpirit  of  tlie  lame  nature:  of  tlic  sumc  nature, 
but  iDfuru>ed  with  another  principle,  and  point- 
ing to  another  end.  I  wonld  wrsuadc  a  re*ist- 
toee  both  to  the  corruption  nnd  to  the  reforiua- 
6m  that  prevail*.  Il  will  not  he  the  weaker,  but 
mach  the  Mronger,  lor  combating  botli  tngeilier. 
A  riclory  over  ml  comiptions  would  enable  ws 
to  baffle  the  Miurious  and  pretended  rcforma- 
bsot.  I  woula  not  with  to  excite,  or  even  to 
vldkiUav  that  kind  of  evil  itpirit  wliich  invokes  the 
*  Mwvra  of  Iiell  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  the  eartli. 
no  I  I  would  add  my  coite  with  better,  nnd 
I  Irast,  more  notent  charms,  to  draw  down 
j««ic*.  and  wisdom  and  fortitude  from  heaven, 
iif  the  correction  of  human  vice,  and  tlie  recall- 
■g  ol  buman  errour  from  tlic  devious  wayn  Into 
wluch  it  has  been  berrayed.  I  would  wish  lo  call 
die  impubes  of  individuals  at  once  to  the  aid  and 
tothe  eontroul  of  awUiority.  By  this  whicli  I  cull 
the  true  republican  spirit,  paradoxical  an  it  may 
Ipp^,  monarrhitoi  alone  i-an  be  rescued  from  the 
WMcililT  of  courts  and  the  madness  of  the  crowd. 
Tfcii  f^iwhlican  spirit  would  not  suffer  nn-n  in 
hi(h  plan:  to  bring  niin  on  tlieit  country  and  on 
ikanaelvea.  It  would  rrform,  not  by  deairtvying, 
tan  bf  tavio^.tbc  p*at,  the  rich,  and  tlie  powcr- 
M.  Swh  a  republican  spirit,  we  ])CTliaps  fondly 
'     to  have  animated  the  distinnuithed  heroes 


smI  [ntriou  of  uld,  who  knew  no  mode  of  policy 
M  relijgton  and  virtue,  Tlieie  ihcy  would  hare 
ftnmotnl  to  all  constitutions ;  ihey  would  not 
M^fer  mouirclift,  or  Knates.  or  popular  a«t«iiiblies. 
aader  pretencea  of  dignity,  or  authorifv,  or  frw'- 
deai,  lo  ahaka  off  those  moral  riJew  which  reason 
bM  afpointed  to  gnveni  every  wrt  of  nide  power. 


These,  in  appearance  loading  tlicm  by  their  wcig^it. 
do  by  that  pressure  augment  tlieir  eueiilial  force. 
T^e  momentum  is  encreased  by  the  extraneous 
weight.  Ui»  true  in  mortd.as  it  is  in  niecliunical 
science.  It  i»  true,  not  only  in  tlie  drMu^bl,  but 
in  the  race.  These  riders  of  tlie.  grc'ttt,  in  effect, 
hflid  the  Tein«  which  guide  tliem  in  their  course, 
and  ivmr  the  spur  that  ntimulatesllit-m  tu  the  ^uls 
of  Iioiiniir  and  of  safety.  Thr  great  must  submit 
to  tlie  dominion  of  pnidenci-  and  of  virtue;  or 
none  will  Ioui;  submit  Lo  tlic  dominion  of  the 
great. 

"  Dis  Ce  miniirem  qiwd  r/erii  impentx." 
This  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  tlicy  cannot  alter. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  things  are  in  a  bad  state. 
I  do  not  deny  a  good  share  of  diligence,  a  very 
^reut  share  of  ability,  and  much  publick  virtue,  to 
ifiax.-  who  direct  our  uffain.  Bui  they  are  in- 
ctimbered,  not  aided,  by  ih*ir  very  instruments, 
and  by  all  the  apparatus  of  the  state.  1  tliink  that 
our  ministry  (though  there  are  thinpL  aguinit 
them,  which  neither  you  nor  I  ran  dissejnble.  and 
which  grieve  me  to  Uie  heart)  is  by  far  the  most 
honest  and  by  far  the  wisest  system  of  adraiiiis- 
tration  in  Europe.  Their  fall  would  be  no  trivial 
calamity. 

Not  meaning  to  depreciate  the  minority  in  par- 
liament, whose  taleub  are  also  great,  and  lo  wliuin 
!  do  not  deny  viilues.  their  sy»tcni  st-ems  to  me 
to  be  fundamealally  wrong.  But  wbeUier  wrong 
or  righl,  they  hav*  not  onouj;h  of  coherence 
among'  tliemfelves,  [loroft^timutiun  witli  the  pub- 
lick,  nor  of  nunibi.-r«.  Ttiey  cannot  make  up  an 
adniiniMrutinn.  Nuthing  is  more  visible.  Many 
othor  tliiuji^s  !uv  against  them,  which  I  do  not 
chnr^i!  us  faults,  but  reckon  among-  national 
misfortune*.  Extmordinury  things  must  be  done, 
or  one  of  the  parties  oaimot  stand  ns  a  ministry, 
nor  the  other  even  as  an  opposition.  They  can* 
not  change  their  silualions,  nor  can  any  useful 
coalition  be  made  between  them.  I  do  not  see 
the  mode  of  it,  nor  the  way  to  it.  Tliis  aspect  of 
tilings  [  do  not  cotileniplate  with  pleasure. 

I  well  know  lliat  every  tiling  of  the  daring  kind 
whicli  I  speak  of  is  critical — but  the  times  are 
critical.  New  things  in  a  new  world  !  I  see  no 
liiipw  in  the  common  Irat-k*.  If  men  are  not  to 
Ik  found  who  can  be  got  to  (eel  within  them  some 
impulse, 

" ^od  neqaeo  moiulrart,  et  itntio  toAtum," 

and  which  makes  them  impatient  of  the  present ; 
if  none  can  hv  got  to  fee)  that  primtc  pei«ons  may 
snmetimes  a-uume  diat  sort  of  tmgatruiy  wbico 
dfies  not  depend  on  the  nomination  oflcintr*,  or  the 
election  of  the  people,  but  has  an  inherent  and 
»(-lf-»isU.-nt  power  which  botii  would  recognise; 
1  Nee  nothing  in  tlic  world  to  hope. 

If  1  saw  turh  a  group  lie^nning  lo  cluster,  sncli 
aw  they  are,  they  should  have  (all  tlial  I  can  give) 
my  pra^xrs  and  my  advice.  People  talk  of  war, 
or  cry  for  jwaci — -"Have  lliey  lo  the  bottom  con- 
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sidered  the  questions  either  of  war,  or  peace,  upon 
the  scale  of  the  existing  worhl  ?  No,  I  fear  they 
have  not. 

Why  should  not  you  younelf  be  one  of  those 
to  enter  your  name  in  such  a  list  as  I  speak  of. 
You  are  young;  you  have  great  talents,  you 
have  a  clear  head ;  you  have  a  natural,  fluent,  and 
unforced  elocution ;  your  ideas  are  just,  your  sen- 
timents benevolent,  c^n,  and  enlai^ied — but  this 
is  too  big  for  your  modesty.  Oh  !  this  modesty 
in  time  and  place  is  a  charming  virtue,  and  the 
grace  of  all  other  virtue.  But  it  is  sometimes  the 
worst  enemy  they  have.  Let  him,  whose  print  I 
gave  you  the  other  day,  be  engraved  ill  your 
memory !  Hod  it  pleased  Providence  to  have 
spared  them  for  the  trying  situations  that  seem 
to  be  coming  on,  notwitlutanding  that  he  was 


sometimes  a  little  dispirited  by  the  dispositioa 
which  we  thought  shewn  to  depress  hhn  and  Kt 
him  aside ;  yet  he  was  always  buoyed  up  again ; 
and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  discovered  what 
mio;ht  be  expected  from  the  vigour  and  elevation 
of  his  mind,  from  his  unconquerable  fortitude,  and 
from  the  extent  of  his  resources  for  every  purpose 
of  speculation  and  of  action.  Remember  him,  my 
friend,  who  in  the  highest  degree  honoured  and 
respected  you ;  and  remember  that  great  parts  are 
a  great  trust.  Remember,  too,  that  mistaken  or 
misai^lied  virtues,  if  they  are  not  as  pernicious  as 
vice,  hiistrate  at  least  their  own  natural  tendencies, 
and  disappoint  the  purposes  of  the  great  Giver. 

Adieu.     My  dreams  are  finished. 
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all  tliinge,  ui  inditcrcet  tampering  with  the 
:  of  protisions  is  tlic  ino»t  dtiQgi:roiiB.  and  il 
nont  in  llic  time  wlieii  men  urt  m<M 
to  it :  tlial  is.  in   l)i«  time  uf  scnrelty. 
Uicre  is  Dothiiit;  oil  wliicli  tlic  pussioni  of 
ywm  •»  violent,  aiid  ihcir  jutlj^niciil  su  wx-sik, 
whifh  thfra  rxistJ  such  a  multitude  of  ill- 
It  popolar  prejudiot's. 
:  fttM  uae  of  government  is  as  a  restraint ; 
ia  no  reitniint  wbicli  it  oueht  to  put  upon 
■.ftod  upcm  itaelf  too,  rather  than  that  wliich 
on  the  ftarj  of  s|>eculalini;  under  cir- 
nceaof  rrritiitian.  Tlie  Dunibt-t  of  idk'  taica, 
about  by  th«  induxiry  of  faction,  and  bv  tJic 
fl#  faoJisli  good- intention,  and  greedil*  de- 
by  tbe  m»lignant  credulily  of  maoicind, 
■afiniiely  to  ag^^ravale  (irrjuciices,  which,  in 
wIvM,  are  nwre  than  jiiimt-iciitly  ktroRK-     [■> 
I  Mate  of  aiFairs,  and  of  tlu-  publirk  with  r«la- 
I  to  tlKin,  the  first  tlung  lliat  govemment  owes 
Im.  tbc   people,   ia  in/mtuatum ;  the  nekt  is 
I  onenion : — tJie  one  to  |ziiid«  our  jitdgmcnt ; 
"  rr  to  regulate  our  twnpefii. 
proviide  for  us  in  our  ncccuities  is  not  in 
cr  of  goveninieRt .     Il  would  be  a  irarn 
iplioa  in  ataleamen  li>  l)iink  tlic-y  cao  du  ti. 
pMpl*  maintain   them,  and    not    they  the 
It  n  die  power  of  ^orvmrncnl  to  prc- 
at  touch  evil :  il  can  do  vei>'  Little  positive  piod 
'<1m,  or  pefffaa[M  in  any  tiling  else.     Il  is  nol 
•o  of  ta«  »tate  and  st«tc»iuao,  but  of  nil  the 
I  and  descHpLioDs  of  ll(c  rich^thcy  arc  the 
of  the  poor,   and   are  maintained   by 
mpcHlitily.     They  are  nnder  an  abiolulc, 
jr,  and  indeiitauble  detxindciice  oti  tlioBc 
I  labour,  and  are  miKulIed  the  poor. 
7W  iaboimnfc  people  are  aoly  poor,   beeause 
^   are   ounterotis.      Nutnl)ere  iii  their   nature 
n|tlf  ftnatj.     In  a  fail'  distribulioD  among;  a 


vast  multtlude  none  can  have  much.  That  clasf 
of  de]H-udcrit  pcnxioners  called  the  rich  is  do  ex- 
Lrcmely  sinall,  thai  if  all  tlietr  throats  were  eut, 
and  n  di«irihiilion  mndr  of  nil  tlicy  consume  in  a 
year,  it  would  not  t;ive  a  bit  of  bread  and  cltceaOi 
lur  one  night's  supper  to  ttiosc  who  labour,  and' 
who  in  reality  fued  both  tlic  pensioners  aiul  then* 
selves. 

But  the  throata  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  cut, 
nor  their  magazines  plundered  ;  because  in  their 
peraoni  they  are  trustees  for  those  who  labour,  aiidi 
their  hoards  are  llic  banking-hounes  of  these  lattcTif' 
WheUier  they  mean  it  or  not,  they  do,  in  cHiMrt, 
execute  their  tn»t — some  with  more,  iiome  with 
leiR,  iidelity  and  Judsment.  But,  on  ilio  whok, 
the  duty  is  performed,  and  every  tiling  returns, 
deducting  aonie  very  trilling:  conimirisioR  and  dis- 
count, to  the  place  from  whence  it  arose.  Wlit'n 
the  txjor  rise  to  destroy  the  rich,  thev  act  oe 
wisely  for  their  own  purposes,  as  when  llicy  bum 
mills,  and  throw  corn  into  the  river,  to  make 
bread  cheap. 

When  I  say,  that  wc  of  the  people  ou^ht  to  be 
iRformed,  incluvivelv   I   hit.  wc  oug:ht  not  to  Ijc 
HallrRtl ;    fluitery  is    the  reverse  of  instruction. 
Tile  poor  in  thiit  case  would  l>o  rendered  us  impio- , 
vidcnl  as  ll)«  rich,  which  would  not  be  at  all  good'' 
for  them. 

Nothinf^  can  be  so  base  ajfd  so  wicked  as  tlie 

Elitical  canting  language,  "  The  labouring  poor." 
t  compassion  be  shewn  in  action,  the  niore  tlie 
better,  Bccordinc  to  every  man's  ability ;  bui  let 
there  1x3  no  lamentation  of  their  condition.  It  Js 
noreliel  to  their  miserable  circumstances;  it  ts  only 
an  insult  to  their  miiicrablc  un(h:T»tandings.  U 
arises  from  a  Iota]  want  of  charity,  or  a  total  want 
of  thought.  Warn  of  one  kind  was  never  relieved 
by  want  of  any  other  kind.  Patience,  laboar, 
sobiicly,  frugality,  and  religion,  sbonkl  be  recon- 
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mended  to  them;  all  tlie  rest  is  downright /raud. 
It  is  horrible  to  call  them  "  The  once  happy  la- 
bourer," 

Whether  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  phi- 
losophical happiness  of  the  laborious  classes  is 
encreased  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  seat  of  that 
species  of  happiness  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  there  are 
few  data  to  ascertain  the  comparative  state  of  the 
mind  at  any  two  periods.  Philosophical  happiness 
is  to  want  little.  Civil  or  vulgar  happhiess  is  to 
want  much,  and  to  enjoy  much. 

If  tlie  happiness  of  the  animal  man  (which  cer* 
tainly  goes  somewhere  towards  the  happiness  of 
the  rational  man)  be  the  object  of  our  estimate, 
then  I  assert  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  the 
condition  of  tliose  who  labour  (in  all  descriptions 
of  labour,  and  in  all  gradations  of  labour,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  inclusively)  is  on  the  whole 
extremely  meliorated,  if  more  and  better  food  is 
any  standard  of  melioration.  They  work  more,  it 
is  certain ;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  their 
augmented  labour ;  yet  whether  that  encrease  of 
labour  be  on  the  whole  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  a  con- 
sideration that  would  lead  us  a  great  way,  and  is 
not  for  my  present  purpose.  But  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  melioration  of  their  diet,  I  shall  enter  into  the 
detail  of  proof  whenever  I  am  called  upon :  in  the 
mean  time,  the  known  difficulty  of  contentmg 
them  with  any  thing  but  bread  made  of  the  finest 
flour,  and  meat  of  the  first  quality,  is  proof  suffi- 
cient. 

I  further  assert,  that  even  under  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  last  year,  tlie  labouring  people  did, 
either  out  of  their  direct  gains,  or  from  charity, 
(which  it  seents  is  now  an  insult  to  them,)  in  fact, 
fare  better  than  they  did  in  seasons  of  common 
plenty,  fidy  or  sixty  years  ago ;  or  even  at  the 
period  of  my  English  observation,  which  is  about 
forty-four  years.  I  even  assert,  that  full  as  many 
in  that  class,  as  ever  were  known  to  do  it  before, 
continued  to  save  money ;  and  this  I  can  prove,  so 
far  as  my  own  information  and  experience  extend. 

It  is  not  true  tliat  the  rate  of  wages  has  not 
encreased  with  the  nominal  price  of  provisions.  I 
allow  it  has  not  fluctuated  with  that  price,  nor 
ought  it ;  and  the  squires  of  Norfolk  had  dined, 
when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  might 
or  ought  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  market  of  pro- 
visions. The  rate  of  wages  in  truth  has  no  direct 
relation  to  that  price.  Labour  is  a  commodity 
like  every  other,  and  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
demand.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  however, 
the  nature  of  things  has  provided  for  their  neces- 
sities. Wages  have  been  twice  raised  in  my  time ; 
and  they  bear  a  full  proportion,  or  even  a  greater 
than  formerly,  to  tlie  medium  of  provision  during 
the  last  bad  cycle  of  twenty  years.  They  bear  a 
full  proportion  to  the  result  of  their  labour.  If 
we  were  wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond  it, 
tlie  stone  which  we  had  forced  up  the  hill  would 
only  fall  back  upon  them  in  a  dimmished  demand, 
or,  what  indeed  is  the  far  lesser  evil,  an  aggravated 
price,  of  all  the  provisions  which  are  the  result  of 
their  manual  toil. 


There  is  an  implied  contract,  mucli  stronger  thin 
any  instrument  or  article  of  agreemeot  between 
the  labourer  in  any  occupatioo  and  his  employer— 
that  the  labour,  so  far  as  that  labour  is  concfrnol, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the  employer  a  profit 
on  his  capital,  and  a  compensation  for  hb  risk ;  in 
a  word,  that  the  labour  shall  produce  an  advantage 
equal  to  the  payment.  Whatever  is  above  tlnl 
is  a  direct  tax ;  and  if  the  amount  of  that  tax  be 
left  to  the  wilt  and  pleasure  of  anothw,  H  is  n 
arbitrary  tax. 

If  I  understand  it  ri^tly,  the  tax  proposed  ta 
the  farming  interest  of  Uiis  kingdom  is  to  be 
levied  at  what  is  called  the  discretion  of  jnstka 
of  peace. 

The  questions  arising  on  this  scheme  of  arbitmy 
taxation  are  these, — Whether  it  ia  better  to  le»e 
all  dealing,  in  which  there  is  no  force  or  frtod, 
collusion  or  combination,  entirely  to  the  penoa 
mutually  concerned  in  the  matter  contracted  for; 
or  to  put  the  contract  in  the  hands  of  those  wk 
can  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  interest  in  it,  ul 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  there  would  be  *aj 
little  difficulty  in  solving  this  question ;  fw-  wW 
man,  of  any  degree  of  reflection,  can  think,  thil  i 
want  of  interest  in  any  subject  closely  cODoecld 
with  a  want  of  skill  in  it,  qualifies  a  person  to  is- 
termeddle  in  any  the  least  afiatr ;  much  lea  ■ 
afbirs  that  vitally  concern  the  agriculture  of  di 
kingdom,  the  first  of  all  its  coQcems,  and  Ai 
foundation  of  all  its  prosperity  in  every  oda 
matter,  by  which  that  prosperity  is  prodoced. 

The  vulgar  errour  on  this  subject  arises  fim  ■ 
total  confusion  in  the  very  idea  of  things  width 
different  in  themselves ; — those  of  convention,  m. 
those  of  judicature.  When  a  contract  is  makiii^ 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  of  interest  betvw 
the  parties.  In  that  intercourse,  and  in  what  iiV 
arise  from  it,  the  parties  are  the  masters.  If  llb^ 
are  not  completely  so,  they  are  not  free,  and  that- 
fore  tlieir  contracts  are  void. 

Out  this  freedoni  has  no  farther  extent,  wbm 
the  contract  is  made;  then  their  discrctkuif 
powers  expire,  and  a  new  order  of  thrags  takesiB 
origin.  Inen,  and  not  til)  then,  and  on  a  dife- 
ence  between  the  parties,  the  office  of  the  judgi 
commences.  He  cannot  dictate  the  contract  k 
is  his  business  to  see  that  it  be  enforced ;  pnnM 
that  it  is  not  contrary  to  pre-existing  laws,  or  ok 
tained  by  force  or  fraud.  If  he  is  in  any  way  t 
maker  or  regulator  of  the  contract,  in  so  mndk 
is  disqualified  from  being  a  judge.  But  thii  Mil 
of  confused  distribution  of  administrative  ui 
judicial  characters,  (of  which  we  have  already  v 
much  as  is  sufficient,  and  a  little  more,)  is  not  ikt 
only  perplexity  of  notions  and  passions  «Ud 
trouble  us  in  the  present  hour. 

What  is  doing  supposes,  or  pretends,  that  As 
farmer  and  the  labourer  have  opposite  intefett*;-' 
that  the  farmer  oppresses  the  laboniet;  andlhtls 
gentleman.calledajusticeofpeace,  ittheprolcctiv 
of  the  latter,  and  a  controul  and  restrunt  on  ike 
former ;  and  this  is  a  point  I  wish  to  examine  a  i 
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manntrt  a  pxd  deal  dIScrcDt  from  Uiat  in  vWych 
^vnUemcn  proceed,  vrbo  confiile  more  in  iheir 
abilitM  ili&n  ia  fit,  and  suppose  tli^ni  capable  at 
EBorc  than  uit  nature)  abilities,  fe<l  wiUi  no  other 
timu  the  prorawJcT  furoishcd  by  their  own  private 
■pMmlMuMis,  can  aecomplish.  Le|;idiilive  acts 
umnpting  lo  re^nlate  this  part  of  erunomv  do,  at 
JcmI.  aa  much  aa  any  other,  require  the  cxacteal 
l<letiul  of  circumstances,  t;uidcd  by  tlie  sure^l 
principles  tbat  are  necessary  to  direct  ex- 
it and  enquiry,  in  order  ag^in  from  those 
lis  to  elicit  principle!),  firm  and  luminiju.'' 
_  acral  principles,  to  direct  a  prsctical  legislative 
lpror««>din^. 

Firvl,  iKen,  I  deny  that  it  ia  in  thii  case,  as  tn 
I  otbcr  of  necessary  implication,  that  contraciirig^ 
laboald  oTiEinally  have  h;wJ  different  inter- 
By  accident  it  may  be  so  undoubtedly  nt 
ontBct :  but  then  the  contract  is  of  the  aaXtiT^ 
ft  roaipramise ;  and  comnromisc  is  founded  on 
jnatanees  Uiat  suppose  it  ll>e  inleteils  of  the 
ties  to  be  recoociM  in  some  medium.  The 
cijiltf  of  compromise  adopted,  of  conseciuence 
tDteresis  cease  to  be  different. 
Bui  in  tlw  case  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer, 
inieresis  are  alwavs  the  same,  and  it  is  abdo- 
ily  impossible  that  their  free  contracts  can  h<: 
IS  to  either  party.  It  ia  the  interest  of  iht? 
r,  that  his  work  should  be  done  with  eSeet 
Ceterrty:  and  that  cannot  be,  unless  the  h- 
uiirr  is  well  fed,  and  otherwise  found  vtiih  such 
cmjifici  of  animal  life,  aoeording  tn  ha  linbi- 
as  mav  keep  the  body  in  full  force,  and  iJie 
I  gky  and  cheerful.  For  of  all  the  instrumcuU 
Fktt  tmde,  the  luhour  of  man  (whiit  the  ancient 
nUn  have  fulletl  the  intfrumrMtiim  roctite)  is 
1  ofi  wbicli  be  it  inou  to  r«ly  for  tlic  ropnymenl 
ha  cspiul.  Tl»c  other  two,  the  Kmivotole  in 
^r  IT"  >cnt  claMificalion,  tluit  is,  tFic  working  stock 
^  r^MU.  and  the  imstnunentum  muttim.  such  as 
t,  ploiifrbs,  spadrs,  and  so  forth,  though  not 
inconciderable  in  themselves,  arc  very  much 
»r  in  utility  or  in  expcncc :  or,  without  a 
fnrtinn  of  l)io  first,  are  nothing  at  all.  For, 
thinpt  whatever,  the  mind  is  the  most  valu- 
awl  tbc  most  impottaot;  and  in  this  soile 
'  wbole  of  ajiiTicalturc  is  in  n  iiatural  and  just 
IcT :  the  beast  is  a«  an  informini;  principle  to  t>io 

eh  and  eart ;  the  labourer  is  as  reasou  to  the 
;  and  llir  fanner  ia  iia  a  thinking  and  i)^.- 
irifaiC  pnnciple  to  tbe  labourer.  An  attempt  to 
Wak  tliis  cfiain  of  tiibordi nation  in  any  part  is 
••l^iLly  absurd;  but  the  absurdity  is  Jie  most 
k  in  iintclica)  opcratinn,  where  it  is  the 

K.  -    ■    -     i  lat  is,  where  it  is  the  most  subject  to 
U  cnuneous  jod^ent. 

It  ■  plainlv  more  the  fanoer's  interest  that  liis 

laboold  tJirivr,  than  that  his  horses  should  bi; 

I  ftd,  sleek. plump,  and  tit  for  use,  or  than  that 

(wa^uu  and  ploiii^hs  should  be  strong,  in  good 

lir,  and  fit  for  scnkc. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  tlic  farmer  cease  to  profit 

l4  the  Ubtwrer,  aikd  that  his  capital  b  not  con- 

dHiUy  naooied  and  ftitcti6td,  it  a  impossible 


that  he  should  continue  that  abundant  nutriment, 
and  cloibiog,  find  lodging,  proper  for  the  protection 
of  the  instrumente  he  employe. 

It  is  therefore  the  £rst  and  fundaroent^l  intermt 
of  the  labourer,  tliat  tlic  farmer  should  have  a  full 
incoming  profit  on  the  product  of  his  labour.  The 
proposition  is  self-evident,  and  nothing  bat  the 
malipfuity.  pcrvcrscncse,  and  ill  governed  passions 
of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  envy  they  bear 
to  each  other's  pro^ipeniy.  could  prevent  tbeir  sce- 
m^  and  acknowlcd^ne  il,  with  thankfulncM  to 
tlic  benign  and  wise  Disposer  of  all  thin^,  wlio 
obliges  men.  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  pursuing 
tlu-tr  own  ueltish  iiiiereats.  to  connect  the  general 
good  wiih  their  own  individual  success. 

Gut  who  arc  to  judge  what  that  profit  and  ad- 
vanla^  ougrlit  lo  be?  Certainly  no  uulliority  on 
I'iirtb.  It  is  a  matter  of  conveulion  dictated  bv 
tlic  reciprocal  conveniences  of  tbe  parties,  And 
indccti  by  their  reciprocal  neeessilica. — But,  if  the 
farmer  is  excessively  avaricious  ? — why  so  much 
tliv  better — the  morv  he  desin^s  to  encrcase  his 
gains,  lli«  more  intcrcsled  is  he  in  the  good  con< 
dilion  of  those,  upon  whose  labour  his  ^ins  must 
principally  depend. 

I  shall  be  told  by  tlie  zealots  of  the  sect  of  regu- 
lation, that  this  may  be  true,  and  may  be  saJcly 
committed  to  the  convention  of  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer,  when  the  Litter  is  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  and  at  the  time  of  his  health  and  vigoor, 
and  in  ordinary  times  of  abiindunce.  Uut  in  ca- 
liimilous  seasons,  under  accidental  illness,  in  de- 
clining life,  and  with  the  pressure  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  the  future  nourisnersof  the  community, 
but  till';  present  druins  and  blood-suckers  of  thou 
who  produce  them,  wh;it  is  to  be  done  ?  When  a 
man  cniinot  live  and  maintain  his  family  by  the 
natural  hire  of  his  labour,  ought  it  not  to  be  raised 
by  authority  ? 

On  this  h>ead  I  must  be  allowed  lo  submit,  what 
my  opinions  have  evet  been ;  and  somewhat  at 
lojgt. 

And,  first,  I  premise  thai  labour  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  a  commodity,  and,  as  such,  an 
article  of  irnde.  If  I  am  rig^hl  in  this  notion,  then 
Inbour  must  be  subject  to  all  tbe  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  ana  not  to  ref^Ution  fon-ign  to 
tlicm,  and  that  may  be  totally  incuosistenl  with 
iho«c  principles  ajid  those  taws.  When  any  com- 
iiimlity  is  carried  lo  market,  it  is  not  tlic  necessity 
of  the  vender,  but  the  necessity  of  the  purchaser, 
ilial  mises  the  price.  Tlit  extreme  want  of  tl>e 
seller  has  rallier  (by  the  nature  of  ihingv  with 
which  we  shall  in  vain  contend)  the  direct  con- 
trary operaiion.  If  the  goods  at  market  are  be- 
yond tlic  demand,  they  fall  in  their  value ;  if 
below  it,  they  rise.  The  impouibility  of  the  «ib- 
sisicncc  of  aman,  who  carries  his  labour  loa  mar- 
ket, is  totally  beside  the  question  in  Ins  way  of 
vicwinj*  it.  The  only  c]ucsiion  is,  wliat  is  il  wonh 
to  the  buyer  ? 

But  if  the  authority  comes  in  and  forces  the 
bUTcr  to  a  pcice,  who  is  this  in  the  case  (say)  of 
a  farmer  who  buys  the  labour  of  tea  or  twetTe 
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labouring  men,  aad  thr«e  or  four  hindy-crafts, 
what  19  it,  but  to  make  ao  arbitrary  division  of  hii 
property  among  them  ? 

The  whole  of  his  gains,  1  say  it  with  the  most 
certain  conviction,  never  do  amount  any  thing 
like  in  value  to  what  he  pays  to  his  labourera  and 
artificers ;  so  that  a  very  small  advance  upon  what 
one  man  pays  to  many  may  absorb  the  whole  of 
what  he  possesses,  and  amount  to  an  actual  par- 
tition of  all  his  substance  among  them.  A  perfect 
equality  will  indeed  be  produced  ; — ^that  is  to  say, 
equal  want,  equal  wretchedness,  equal  beggary,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  a  woful,  helpless, 
and  desperate  disappointment.  Such  is  tlie  event 
of  all  compulsory  equalisations.  They  pull  down 
what  is  above.  They  never  raise  what  is  below : 
and  they  depress  high  and  low  together  beneath 
the  level  of  what  was  originally  the  lowest. 

If  a  commodity  is  raised  by  authority  above 
what  it  will  yield  with  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  that 
commodity  will  be  the  less  dealt  in.  If  a  second 
blundering  interposition  be  used  to  correct  the 
blunder  of  the  first,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
force  the  purchase  of  the  commodity,  (of  labour 
for  instance,)  the  one  of  these  two  things  must 
happen,  either  that  the  forced  buyer  is  ruined,  or 
the  price  of  the  product  of  the  labour,  in  that  pro- 
portion, is  raised.  Then  the  wheel  turns  round, 
and  the  evil  complained  of  falls  with  aggravated 
weight  on  the  complainant.  The  price  of  com, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  expence  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  taken  toother,  and  for  some 
time  continued,  will  rise  on  the  labourer,  consider- 
ed as  a  consumer.  The  very  best  will  be,  that  he 
remains  where  he  was.  But  if  the  price  of  the 
com  should  not  compensate  the  price  of  labour, 
what  is  far  more  to  be  feared,  the  most  serious 
evil,  the  very  destruction  of  agriculture  itself,  is  to 
be  apprehended. 

Nothing  is  such  an  enemy  to  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment as  a  coarse  discrimination ;  a  want  of  such 
classification  and  distribution  as  the  subject  admits 
of.  Encrease  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  labourer, 
say  the  regulators — as  if  labour  was  but  one  thing, 
and  of  one  value.  But  this  very  broad,  generick 
term,  labour,  admits,  at  least,  of  two  or  three 
specifick  descriptions :  and  these  will  suffice,  at 
least,  to  let  gentlemen  discern  a  little  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  caution  in  their  coercive  guid- 
ance of  those,  whose  existence  depends  upon  the 
observance  of  still  nicer  distinctions  and  sub- 
divisions, than  commonly  they  resort  to  in  form- 
ing their  judgments  on  this  very  enlarged  part  of 
economy. 

The  labourers  in  husbandry  may  be  divided :  1  st, 
into  those  who  are  able  to  perform  the  full  work 
of  a  man ;  that  is,  what  can  be  done  by  a  person 
from  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  fifty.  I  know  no 
husbandry  work  (mowing  hardly  excepted)  that 
is  not  equally  within  the  power  of  all  persons 
witliin  those  ages,  the  more  advanced  fuiW  com- 
pensating by  knack  and  habit  what  they  lose  in 
activity.  Unquestionably,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  value  of  one  man's  labour 
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and  that  of  another,  from  strengUi,  dexterity,  and 
honest  application.    But  I  am  quite  hare,  fnn  ay 
best  observation,  that  any  given  five  men  will,  ■ 
their  total,  afibrd  a  proportion  of  labour  eqnal  to 
any  otlier  five  within  uie  poiods  of  life  I  ban 
stated ;  that  is,  that  among  such  five  men  tfaoe 
will  be  one  possessing  all  the  qualificationi  of  i 
good   workman,  one  bad,   and  the  other  tin 
middling,  and  approximating  to  the  first  and  dr 
last.    So  that  in  bo  small  a  [^toon  as  that  of  c 
five,  you  will  find  the  full  complemmt  of  all  dM 
five  men  can  earn.    Taking  five  and  five  thiH|fc- ' 
out  the  kingdom,  they  are  equal :  tberefin,  i 
erroiir  with  regard  to  the  equalisation  of  tbeirnM  j 
by  those  who  employ  five,  at  fermen  do  at  wj 
very  least,  cannot  be  considerable.  ( 

2dly.  Those  who  are  able  to  wor^,  but  not  Aii 
complete  task  of  a  day-labourer.    Tius  clanii> 
finitely  diversified,  but  will  aptly  enough  M  it 
principal  diviiionB.     Men,  from  the  decline,  wU  j 
after  fifty  becomes  every  year  more  Kiuibk,  i 
the  period  of  debility  and  decrepitude,  and  ' 
maladies  that  precede  a  final  dissolation. 
whose  employment  on  husbandry  is  but  o 
and  who  differ  more  in  efl^tive  labour  one  I 
another,  than  men  do,  on  account  of 
nursing,  and  domestick   management,  onr : 
above  the  difference  they  have  in  common ' 
men  in  advancing,  in  stationary,  and  in  dec" 
life.     Children,  who  proceed  on  the  reverse  < 
growing  from  less  to  greater  utility,  but 
still  greater  disproportion  of  nutriment  to 
than  is  found  in  the  second  of  these  anb^iv 
as  is  visible  to  those  who  will  give  themaeln  < 
trouble  of  examining  into  the  interioor  i 
of  a  poor-house. 

This  inferiour  classification  is  introdoced 
shew,  that  laws  prescribing,  or  magistrates 
cistng,  a  very  stiff  and  often  inapplicable  i 
a  blind  and  raah  discretion,  never  can  providet 
just  proportions  between  earning  and 
the    one   hand,   and   nutriment   on    the 
whereas  interest,  habit,  and  the  tacit 
that  arise  from  a  thousand  nameless  circu(nslaamj| 
produce  a  tact  that  regulates  without  difficikfJ 
what  laws  and  magistrates  cannot  regulate  at  n.1 
The  first  class  of  labour  wants  nothing  to  e^""^ 
it;  it  equalises  itself.      The  second  and  third Ml| 
not  capable  of  any  equalisation. 

But  what  if  the   rate  of  hire  to  the  UboMV] 
comes  far  short  of  his  necessary  subsistence,  s»| 
the  calamity  of  the  time  is  so  great  as  to  thm*»j 
actual  famine  ?     Is  the  poor  labourer  to  be  ib*! 
doned  to  the  flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  ofb*l 
self-interest,  supported  by  the  sword  of  law,  i^  | 
cially  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  die  Wj^ 
avarice  of  farmers  themselves  has  concnned  ■* 
the  errours  of  government  to  Wng  famine  obV 
land  ?  " 

In  that  case,  my  opinion  is  this:  WlieiwvB"  ^ 
happens  that  a  man  can  claim  nothing  tecotbf 
to  the  rules  of  commerce,  and  the  prindpks  ■ 
justice,  he  passes  outof  that  department,  anacanNi 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  mercy.     In  that  pw 
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Migittratc  liai  nothing  at  ull  to  do :  hts 
I  w  a  vioUtioD  of  ilie  property  wliicb  il 
(oprotect.  Without  &lldoiibt,  charity 
a  t  dirtrct  and  obligatory  duty  upon 
Bi,  n«xt  in  order  artrr  the  paymciit  of 
If  Mrong,  and  by  nalnre  tnaJe  infinitely 
btlul  10  lU).  Putfci)dorlT.  and  other 
I  not,  1  iliink,  denoiiiin&lc  it  i]iitte  pro- 
i  tliey  call  il  a  ditty  of  jinperlWt  obli- 
Ht  Ibe  manner,  mmle,  time,  choice  of 
1  prepDition,  are  kR  lo  private  discie- 
irfiapi.  for  tliai  very  reawin  it  ii  [}t^r> 
the  graaltr  mtiofiiction.  bccan5«  itio 
it  has  more  Ihc  appearance  of  frcp- 
cndin^  us  besides  very  specially  to 
i^raur,  as  Uts  ezerciw  of  a  virtue  nio»l 
I  bctDg  sensible  of  its  own  infirmity, 
if  tJw  people  in  cities  and  lownn,  thoiigli 
It  (from  a  fear  of  their  miiltitudc  and 
1}  lie  most  regaidcd.  ought,  in  /act, 
att  atlmded  to  upon  this  subjccc ;  for 
I  IB  a  alata  of  ulter  tiinorancc  of  the 
faich  they  are  to  !>e  fed.  and  they  con- 
B  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely 
manner,  to  iJieir  own  mainl«nance. 
y,  '•  FrvfitM  cvsaumere  aali,"  Th«y 
id  with  great  reapect  and  attention 
within  tiieir  province,  that  it,  on 
Buuiufacturca ;  but  on  uny  thing  that 
icutturc,  they  arc  to  ha  listened  to 
re  which  wc  pay  to  the  dog- 

atnnd  prciumptuous  men. 

wcfc  to  tell  them,  tliat  they  were  to 
ant  of  all  the  stock  in  their  thojis ; 
wouhl  be  made  to  limit  their  profiw, 
price  of  tl>e  Ubounog  maniifucturcrt 
,  or  rccaotmend  to  government,  out  of 
the  publick  Tevernes,  to  net  up  a 
Be  commoditici,  in  order  to  rit'al 
leep  lh«n)  to  reasonable  dealing,  tJicy 
looa  are  the  impudence,  injustice,  and 
of  aoch  a  course.  Tliey  would  not  be 
I  they  are  of  opinion,  that  a^rulture 
to  otlwr  lawa.  and  to  be  governed 
ilea. 
aixj  more  niinona  mistake  eannot  be 
an  that  the  tnidc«  of  nffricnltiirc  and 
be  cunductcd  upon  any  other  than 
ptinciiil«<  of  commerce;  namely,  that 
■hould  be  peraiilted.  and  even  ex- 
k  10  all  pOHtbIc  pTofil,  which,  wilh- 
violeoce,  Ik  can  make ;  to  turn 
rcity  to  tlm  best  advantage  he  can  : 
or  to  brinf;  forward  hia  commodiiica 
to  account  to  no  one  for  his  stock 
On  anv  other  terms  he  is  ihe  slave 
;  and  Utat  he  should  he  so  is  of 
eoiuiiRier.  No  slare  wn«  ever  ut 
master,  as  a  freeman  that  dcAls 
an  equal  foolinc  by  eonveniion,  form- 
and  principles  of  contendinf^  inte- 
'  advanlac^.  Thecon»umer. 
wonld  in  the  end  always  he 
liB  own  tyranny  and  injustice.     Tlie 


Inadcd  gentleman  is  never  lo  forgel,  that  the  for- 
mer is  his  representative. 

It  is  a  perdoiiB  thing  to  try  experiments  on  the 
farmer.  The  farmer's  capital  (except  in  a  few  per- 
sons, and  in  very  few  places)  is  tar  more  feebia 
than  commonly  is  imaffined.  The  trade  is  a  very 
poor  trade  ;  it  is  subject  to  great  risks  and  loaiea. 
The  caiiital,  such  as  it  is,  a  turneit  but  once  in  tJia 
year  :  in  some  branrlie*  it  r(!(|uires  three  years  b»> 
fore  the  money  is  paid.  I  believe  never  leas  than 
tliree  in  the  turnip  and  grass  land  course,  which  is 
tlic  prevalent  course  on  the  more  or  less  fertile, 
sandy  and  gravelly  loams,  and  these  compose  the 
soil  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  England,  the 
best  adapted,  and  perhaps  tlic  only  ones  that  are 
adapted,  to  the  turnip  husbandry. 

It  is  very  r.ire  tliai  the  most  prosperous  farmer, 
counting;  the  value  of  his  (\vkK  and  dead  stock, 
the  interest  of  the  money  he  turns,  togetlicr  with 
his  own  wH^^s  as  a  bailitf  or  overseer,  ever  does 
make  twelve  or  fifteen  per  ctnlvm  by  the  year  on 
his  capital.  I  speak  of  the  nrosperoui.  In  most 
of  llie  parts  of  England  which  have  fallen  within 
my  ohsenalion,  1  have  rarely  known  a  farmer 
who  to  his  own  trade  h^s  not  added  some  other 
eniploymcnt  or  traffick,  that,  after  a  course  of  (he 
most  unremitting  paisimony  and  labour,  (such  for 
the  greater  part  if  theirs,)  and  |>ersevenn|!;  in  his 
business  for  a  long  course  of  years,  died  worth 
more  than  paid  his  debts,  leaving;  his  posterity  to 
continue  in  nearly  the  same  ei)ual  conflict  between 
industry  and  want,  in  which  the  lasi  predecessor, 
and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  before  him,  lived 
and  died. 

Oh«^rvi>  tliat  I  speak  of  the  generality  off^nncni, 
who  have  not  more  than  from  one  htmdred  and 
fifty  lo  three  or  font  hundred  acres.  There  nre 
few  in  this  part  of  the  country  within  the  fonnw, 
or  murh  beyond  the  Uiler  extent.  L'n»]uc»- 
tion&hly  in  other  places  tlicrc  are  much  larger. 
Bui.  I  am  convinced,  whatever  patt  of  England 
be  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  u  fanner,  who 
cultivates  twelve  hundred  acmt,  which  I  consider 
as  a  large  farm ,  tliough  [  know  tliere  arc  larger, 
cannot  proceed,  with  any  degree  of  aalety  and 
etit-ct.  with  n  smaller  capital  than  ten  thousand 
pounds:  and  that  he  cannot,  in  the  onlinaiy 
course  of  culture,  make  more  ujion  that  great 
capital  of  ten  tiiousand  pounds,  than  twelve  hun. 
dtcil  a  vear. 

As  lo  the  weaker  capitals,  an  easy  judgment  may 
l»c  fonned  by  what  very  small  etroiirs  titcy  inar  lie 
fartlier  attenuated,  enerv.otcd,  rendenid  unproduc- 
tive, and  perhaps  totally  destroyed. 

This  constant  prccariousness,  and  ultimately  mo- 
derate limits  of  a  farmer's  fortune,  on  the  MroDgeat 
capital,  I  iin-ss,  not  only  on  account  of  the  hazard- 
ous tpoealations  of  the  times,  but  because  the  ex- 
n:llciit  and  most  useful  works  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Artlair  Young,  tend  to  propagate  that  errour,  (such 
I  am  very  certain  it  is,)  of  the  largeness  of  a 
farmer's  profits.  It  is  not  that  his  account  of  the 
produce  docs  often  grailly  esceed,  bat  •«•  »»*  no 
means  makes  the  proper  allowance 
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and  losses.  I  might  enter  iDto  a  convincing  de- 
tail, if  other  more  troublesome  and  more  necessary 
details  were  not  before  me. 

This  proposed  discretionary  tax  on  labonr  mili- 
tates with  the  recommendations  of  the  board  of 
agricultore:  they  recommended  a  general  use  of  the 
drill  culture.  I  agree  with  the  board,  that  where 
the  soil  is  not  excessively  heavy,  or  incumbered 
with  la^  loose  stones,  (which  however  is  the  case 
with  much  otherwise  good  land,)  that  course  is 
the  best,  and  most  productive ;  provided  that  the 
most  accurate  eye,  uie  most  vigilant  superintend- 
ence, the  most  prompt  activity,  which  has  no 
such  day  as  to-morrow  in  its  c^endar,  the  most 
steady  foresight  and  pre-disposing  order  to  have 
every  body  and  every  thing  ready  in  its  place,  and 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate,  fugi- 
tive moment,  in  this  coquetting  climate  of  ours — 
provided,  I  say,  all  these  combine  to  speed  the 
plough,  1  admit  its  superiority  over  the  old  and 
general  methods.     But  under  procrastinating,  im- 

{irovident,  ordinary  husbandmen,  who  may  n^- 
ect  or  let  slip  the  few  opportunities  of  sweetening 
and  purifying  their  ground  with  perpetually  reno- 
vated toil,  and  undissipated  attention,  nothing, 
when  tried  to  any  extent,  can  be  worse,  or  more 
dangerous :  the  farm  may  be  ruined,  instead  of 
having  the  soil  enriched  and  sweetened  by  it. 

But  the  excellence  of  the  method  on  a  proper 
soil,  and  conducted  by  husbandmen,  of  whom 
there  are  few,  being  readily  granted,  how,  and  on 
what  conditions,  is  this  culture  obtained  ?  Why, 
by  a  very  great  encrease  of  labour ;  by  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  third  part,  at  least,  of  the  hand< 
labour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and  machinery 
employed  in  ordinary  tillage.  Now,  every  man 
must  be  sensible  how  little  becoming  the  gravity 
of  legislature  it  is  to  encourage  a  board,  which 
recommends  to  us,  and  upon  very  weighty  reasons 
unquestionably,  an  enlargement  of  the  capital  we 
employ  in  the  operations  of  the  hand,  and  then  to 
pass  an  act,  which  taxes  that  manual  labour, 
already  at  a  very  high  rate ;  thus  compelling  us  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  which  id  the  vulgar 
course  we  actually  employ. 

What  is  true  of  the  farmer  is  equally  true  of  the 
middle  man ;  whether  the  middle  man  acts  as 
factor,  jobber,  salesman,  or  speculator,  in  the 
markets  of  grain.  These  traders  are  to  be  left  to 
their  free  course ;  and  the  more  they  make,  and  the 
richer  they  are,  and  the  more  largely  they  deal, 
the  better  both  for  the  farmer  and  consumer,  be- 
tween whom  they  form  a  natural  and  most  useful 
link  of  connexion;  tliough,  by  the  machinations 
of  the  old  evil  counsellor.  Envy,  they  are  hated 
and  maligned  by  both  parties. 

I  hear  that  middle  men  are  accused  of  mono- 
poly. Witliout  question,  the  monopoly  of  autho- 
rity is,  in  every  instance  and  in  every  degree,  an 
evil ;  but  the  monopoly  of  capital  is  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  great  benefit,  and  a  benefit  particularly  to 
the  poor.  A  tradesman  who  has  but  an  hundred 
pounds  capital,  which  (say)  he  can  turn  but  once 
a  year,  cannot  live  upon  a  profit  of  10  per  cent. 


because  he  cannot  live  upon  ten  ponndsa  yni; 
a  man  of  ten  thousand  poanda  caiHtal  can  live 
thrive  upon  6  per  cent,  profit  in  the  year,  bcc 
he  has  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  i 
cmportion  holds  in  turning  it  twice  or  th 
These  principles  are  plain  and  nmple ;  add 
not  our  ignoruice,  so  much  u  the  levity,  the  a 
and  the  malignity,  of  our  nature,  that  hinden 
from  perceiving  and  yielding  to  them :  but  «t 
not  to  BufTer  our  vices  to  usurp  the  fdace  of  i 
judgment. 

The  balance  between  consumption  aod  fnk 
tion  makes  price.  The  market  settles,  and  ill 
can  settle,  uiat price.  Market  isthemeeti^a 
conference  of  the  consumer  and  prtxhuxr,  ill 
they  mutually  discover  each  other's  wants.  Nl 
body,  I  believe,  has  observed  with  any  reftdil 
what  market  is,  without  being  astcmished  it  A 
truth,  the  correctness,  the  celerity,  the  gesM 
equity,  with  which  the  balance  of  wants  b  iridd| 
Iney,  who  wish  the  destruction  of  that 
and  wouhl  fain  by  arbitrary  regulation  deem, 
defective  production  should  not  be  coupeu 
by  encreased  price,  directly  lay  tfadr  on  to 
root  of  production  itself. 

They  may,  even  in  one  year  of  snch  &be  ji 
do  roischiefs  incalculable ;  becanse  the  tim  i 
former  is,  as  I  have  before  explained,  one  rf 
most  precarious  in  its  advantages,  the  moit  i 
to  losses,  and  the  least  profitable  of  anjAi 
carried  on.  It  requires  ten  times  more  (f  Ul 
of  vigilance,  of  attention,  of  skill,  and,  kt  b»i 
of  good  fortune  also,  to  carry  on  the  baiiMB 
a  farmer  with  success,  than  what  belong tol 
other  trade.  Se^ng  things  in  this  light,  I  ■ 
from  presuming  to  .censure  the  late  cticsbt 
struction  of  council  to  loid  Iteutenants-U 
confess  I  do  not  clearly  discern  its  object  I 
greatly  afraid  that  the  enquiry  will  laiv  i 
alarm  as  a  measure,  leading  to  the  French  ift 
of  putting  com  into  requisition.  For  tkit< 
preceded  by  an  inquisitbn  somewhat  simihri 
principle,  though,  according  to  their  mode, 
principles  are  fbll  of  that  violence,  vUci  i 
not  much  to  be  feared.  It  goes  on  a  pn 
directly  opposite  to  mine :  it  presomes,  i^ 
market  is  no  lair  tett  of  plenty  or  scarcity.  It^ 
ft  suspicion,  which  may  afreet  the  tnixiDili 
the  publick  mind,  "  tlwtthe  farmer  keep  W 
"  and  takes  unfair  advantages  by  idt.y"» 
part  of  the  dealer,  it  gives  rise  obvxwlj 
thousand  nefarious  speculations. 

lu  case  the  return  should  on  the  wbok 
favourable,  is  it  meant  to  ground  a  laes^ 
encouraging  exportation  and  cbeckii^  the 
of  com  ?    If  it  is  not,  what  end  can  it  ~ 
And,  I  believe,  it  is  not. 

This  opinion  may  be  fortified  hj  a  itfiO't 
abroad,  that  intentions  are  entertained  «<« 
publick  granaries,  and  that  this  enquiry  ii  ^ 
government  an  advantage  in  its  purdiase*- 

I  hear  that  such  a  measure  ha  been 
and  is  under  deliberation ;  that  is,  for  gt""^. 
to  set  up  a  granary  in  every  ma^et  town,  tf" 
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'  of  the  ttAte,  in  order  to  extinpitsh  the 
,  Knd  to  mibjcd  the  fanner  to  the  cnnRiimcr, 
ruring  com  to  the  Utter  al  a.  certain  and 

pricL", 

ich  ft  Rch^^mc  i«  ndopl^H,  I  should  not  like 
iwci  for  iLe  safely  of  ihc  granttry.  of  the 
,  or  of  tlic  town  il*elf,  in  wliich  the  grannry 
tvetcd  — liio  lirst  storm  of  popular  pliiensy 

M\  upon  that  granary, 
far  in  a  paliiieal  licht. 
■n  c«>nomical  lighl .  I  tnust  oljicr.-e.  tlial  llie 
vclion    of  siie)i    g^ranaripa    throughout    the 
on  would  be  al  an  npente  beyond  ttll  cal- 
OD.     The  kcepini^  tlieni  up  wntild  b«  at  a 

dbj^c.  The  manatcemcnt  and  attendance 
I  require  an  army  of  agents,  itore-keeper*, 
I,  aikd  ftcfvants.  The  cupital  to  be  employed 
I  purcltaae  of  grain  woulo  be  cnoniious.  The 
I,  decay,  and  eonuption.  would  be  a  drradful 
taek  on  the  whole  dealicij^;  and  the  diMniif- 
«  of  Ihc  people,  at  having  decayed,  tainted, 
mpted  com  soM  to  them,  ai  must  be  the 

would  be  arrioii*. 

a  rlimate  (whatPVAr  other*  may  b«)  is  not 
raWe  lo  pTinarics,  where  wheat  i«  to  be  kept 
Ijr  lime.  The  hat.  and  indeed  the  only  go  d 
1^.  is  ilie  rick  yard  of  the  lamier,  where  the 
■  prcttrred  in  its  own  straw,  aweet,  clean, 
MOe,  free  from  vermin  and  from  insects, 
somparatiTel^-  at  a  trifle  of  enpeiicp.  Thin, 
he  bam,  enjoying  many  of  the  same  ndvan- 
,  haT*  boen  tW  sole  ^ranari»  of  England 
the  foundation  of  its  agriculture  to  this  diiy. 
ii  is  done  at  the  expence  nf  the  underukor, 
I  hn  lole  risk,  lie  cantrilxit^a  to  govem- 
I  he  receive*  iwthing  from  it  but  protection, 

0  din  he  hat  a  cltum. 

t  moment  that  government  anpears  at  mar- 
U  the  pTineipli>s  nf  market  will  be  aiibvcrted. 
fl  know  whetfai;r  the  farmer  will  suffer  by  it 
ICM  thert  is  a  tokrabli;  market  of  compcii- 

but  I  am  fare  that,  iti  tlii!  first  place,  the 
tgeoTetnment  will  spvedily  become  a  bank- 
ud  the  consumer  in  the  end  will  suffer.  If 
oneBt  makc«  all  its  purchases  at  once  it  will 
tlly  raise  the  market  upon  itself.     If  it  rnakf's 

by  defnv«s,  it  must  follow  the  course  of  the 
et.  If  it  follows  the  couih:  of  the  market,  a 
traduce  no  clTcct,  and  the  cnnsumer  may  a.s 
>UT  as  he  want<^— tlierefore  all  the  expence  tn 
TM  gmtif . 

i|  if  tbc  object  of  this  ncheme  should  be,  what 
pert  it  is.  to  destroy  the  dealer,  commonly 

1  the  middle  man,  and  by  incurrinfi  a  voUia- 
loM  to  carry  the  baker  to  deal  with  gorem- 
,  I  am  to  tell  them  tliat  they  must  fiet  iip 
OT  trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a  mealmati, 
ded  with  a  new  train  of  expences  and  risks. 
both  these  trades  they  should  succeed,  so  as 
tlwlc  those  irbo  trade  on  natur.il  and  private 
tla,  then  diey  will  hare  a  innnopcjlv  in  their 
I,  wUcb,  nndeT  the  appcanmee  ol'  a  mono- 
of  npita),  will,  in  reality,  he  a  mnnopolv  of 
fity.  and  will  ruin  whatever  it  touches.     The 


agricultuTe  of  ihe  kingdom  cannot    rtand  be- 
fore it. 

A  little  pliicc  like  Geneva,  of  not  more  than 
from  IWL'nlV'livL'  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
whieh  hM  no  territory,  or  next  to  none;  wliicli 
depends  for  its  cxiatcjice  on  the  good-will  nf  three 
neii^hboariiig  powen>.  and  is  of  course  continually 
in  a  state  of  aom«thing  like  a  sifge,  or  in  the 
speculation  of  it,  mi^ht  lind  some  resource  in  stale 
granaries,  and  some  revenue  from  the  m«nfl|Kily  of 
what  was  sold  lo  titc  keepers  of  publick-houM-s. 
This  is  a  policy  for  a  state  too  small  Ibr  agrieuliure. 
It  is  not  (for  instance]  tit  for  so  great  a  country  a> 
the  Pope  posaeaaes,  where,  however,  it  is  adopted 
and  pursued  in  a  greater  extent,  and  witli  more 
strictness.  Certain  of  the  Pope's  territories,  from 
whence  the  city  of  Rome  i«  supplied,  bdug  obliged 
to  furnish  Rome  and  the  granaries  of  his  Holineiu 
with  com  at  a  certain  price,  that  part  of  the  pnpal 
territories  is  utterly  ruined.  That  niin  may  be 
(raced  with  certainty  to  this  sole  cauK,  and  it  ap- 
jiears  tnilubitiibly  by  »  comparison  of  their  state 
and  condition  with  that  of  the  otlier  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dominions  not  snbjecled  to  the  same 
regulation*,  which  arc  in  circumstances  highly 
Hourlshiag. 

The  reformation  of  this  evil  system  is  in  a  man- 
ner impracticable;  for,  first,  it  does  keep  broad 
and  all  other  provisions  equally  subject  to  the 
chamber  of  supply,  al  a  pretty  reasonable  and  re- 
gular pciec,  in  tliecity  of  Home.  This  preserves 
quiet  among  the  numerous  poor,  idle,  and  riatii- 
lally  mutinous  people  of  a  very  ^reat  capital.  Hul 
the  cjiiiet  of  the  town  is  purchased  by  ihe  ruin  of 
the  country,  and  the  ultimate  wrelrhednesa  of 
both.  The  next  cause  which  renders  this  evil  in- 
curable, is,  the  jobs  which  have  grown  out  of  it. 
and  which,  in  tuite  of  all  precautions,  would  grow 
out  of  such  thing«,  ewn  under  governments  du 
more  potent  than  tlic  feeble  authority  of  tltc  Pope. 

This  example  of  Rome,  which  has  been  derived 
Irom  the  moBl  ancient  times,  and  ihe  most  fluu- 
fishrng  period  of  the  Romnn  empire,  (but  not  of 
tlw  Roman  subculture.)  may  scnc  as  a  great  cau- 
tion to  all  govcrnmenls,  not  (o  attempt  to  feed 
the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  lh«  magistrates.  If 
one&  they  are  habiinaicd  tr>  it,  though  but  for 
one  half-year,  they  will  never  be  satisfied  to  have 
it  otherwise.  And  having  looked  to  government 
for  bread,  on  the  very  first  scarcity  they  will  turn 
and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  thorn.  To  avoid  Ibat 
evil,  goTcmment  will  redouble  the  causes  of  it; 
and  then  it  will  become  inveterate  and  incurable. 

I  beseech  the  govemment  (which  I  lake  in  the 
largest  sense  of  tho  word,  comprehending  ihe  tw« 
houses  of  parliament)  seriously  to  consider  that 
years  of  scarcity  or  plenty  do  not  come  altematety, 
or  at  short  intervals,  but  in  pretty  long  cycles  and 
irregularly,  and  conscqitently  that  wc  cannot 
ajuiire  ourselves,  if  wc  taltc  a  wrong  measure,  from 
the  temporarv  necessities  of  one  season  ;  but  that 
the  next,  ami  probably  more,  will  drive  us  to  the 
continuance  of  it ;  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  way  of  preventing  this  evil  which  goes  tc  th« 
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dcatniction  of  alt  our  agriculture,  and  of  that  part 
of  our  inttTiiul  CDiiimerce  which  touches  our  agrt- 
culturo  tin;  luuat  nearly,  as  well  as  the  safety  and 
very  li<:iii|;  of  euvemment,  but  manfully  to  resist 
tlk)  viTfy  lint  idea,  speculative  or  practical,  that  it 
ii  wjtliii)  tliu  competence  of  government,  taken  rs 
K»v«iriimtiiit,  or  even  of  the  rich,  as  rich,  to  supply 
lu  t)i(4  iHHir,  those  necessaries  which  it  has  pleased 
tliH  Divint)  Providence  for  a  while  to  withhold 
fmin  tlium.  We,  tlie  people,  ought  to  be  made 
Mnisiblt),  that  it  is  not  in  breaking  the  laws  of  com- 
inen-fl,  which  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  conse- 
(|iitiiktly  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  are  to  place  our 
liopa  of  softening  the  Divine  displeasure  to  remove 
any  caUniity  under  which  we  suffer,  or  which 
hallos  over  us. 

Ho  far  as  to  the  principles  of  g^enend  policy. 

As  to  the  stale  of  things  which  is  urged  as  a 
reason  to  deviate  from  tliem,  these  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  harvest  of  1794  and  1796.  With 
regard  to  the  harvest  of  1794,  in  relation  to  the 
noblest  grain — wheat,  it  is  allowed  to  have  been 
somewhat  short,  but  not  excessively;  and,  in 
<]uality,  for  the  seven-and-twenty  years,  during 
which  I  have  been  a  farmer,  I  never  remember 
wheat  to  have  been  so  good.  The  world  were, 
however,  deceived  in  their  speculations  upon  it — 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  dealer.    Accordingly  the 

Erice  fluctuated  beyond  any  thing  I  can  remem- 
er ;  for,  at  one  time  of  the  ycor,  I  sold  my  wheat 
at  14/.  a  load,  (1  sold  off  all  I  had,  as  I  thought 
this  was  a  reasonable  price,)  when  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  if  I  had  then  had  any  to  sell,  I  might 
have  ^ot  thirty  guineas  for  the  same  sort  of  grain. 
1  sold  all  that  I  had,  as  1  said,  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  because  I  thought  it  a  good  price,  com- 
|iared  wiili  what  I  thought  the  general  produce  of 
jlie  harvest;  but  when  I  came  to  consider  what 
my  own  loltil  was,  I  found  that  the  quantity  had 
not  answered  my  expectation.  It  must  be  remem- 
Iwrwl,  llnit  this  year  of  produce,  (the  year  1794,) 
sliiirt,  lint  excellent,  followed  a  year  which  was 
nut  cKlrMorilinary  in  production,  nor  of  a  superior 
((uulity,  and  left  hut  little  in  store.  At  first  this 
Hus  mil  It^ll,  because  the  harvest  came  in  unusually 
iiiiily     tiurlinr  than  common,  by  a  full  month. 

'I'liii  winter,  at  tlie  end  of  1794,  and  beginning 
iif  I7U;'>,  was  mure  than  usually  unfavourable  both 
lit  iitiiii  and  itraNH,  owing  to  the  sudden  relaxation 
III'  VIII y  ii|fiin)us  i'rusU,  followed  by  rains,  which 
wuiii  iiKiUu  rapidly  succeeded  by  frosts  of  still 
girttlut  tiu'iiiir  than  the  first. 

Miirli  wheal  was  utterly  destroyed.  Theclover 
iJitiM  «<illiiiHl  ill  niuiiy  places.  What  1  never  ob- 
Mii  veil  liiiliirii,|liu  rye-trruM,  or  coarse  bent,  suffered 
iiiiiii;  lliuii  lliu  riovur,  Vm'ii  the  meadow-grass  in 
niiiiiii  |iltti:t>«  waa  killtiil  lo  the  very  roots.  In  the 
KifiliiH,  ii|i|Hiiiiiiiii'nM  werti  Iwttcr  than  we  expected, 
411  lliM  I'Ui  ly  wiwii  uraiii  rncovered  itself,  and  came 
(i|i  tvllli  giuMl  vigour:  hut  that  which  was  late 
mm  (I,  WHO  Ini'lila,  anil  did  not  promise  to  resist  any 
Itllithlii  In  llm  ■|iilii|t,  which,  however,  with  all  its 
tiiiiilMiiMill  vli'l>*lliiiliia  imssed  off  very  well ;  and 
liimilltH  limbiiil  liKllur  lliMli  llie  wheat  at  the  tune 


of  blooming  :^bnt  at  the  most  critical  tiaxoi 
a  cold,  dry  east  wind,  attended  with  very  d 
frosts,  longer  and  stronger  than  I  recollect  ill 
time  of  year,  destroyed  the  flowers,  and  wHe 
up,  in  an  astonishing  manner,  the  whole  nit 
the  ear  next  to  the  wind.  At  that  time  I  tn^ 
to  town  some  of  the  ears,  for  tbe  iHirposetfiiti 
ing  to  my  friends  the  operation  of  those  niuiiEn 
frosts,  and  according  to  their  extent  1  predicdi 
great  scarcity.  But  such  is  the  pleasure  of  ^v 
able  prospects,  that  my  opinion  was  httle  Jt^nd. 

On  threshing,  1  found  things  as  I  eipeclel-lh 
ears  not  filled,  some  of  the  capanlcs  quite  eiflj 
and  several  otherscontaioingonlywitliered,lii^ 
grain,  inferiourto  the  appearanceof rye.  UtM 
can  and  grain  were  not  fine ;  never  had  1  ^ri 
so  low  a  quality — yet  I  sold  one  load  for  211.  4 
the  same  time  I  bought  my  seed  wheat  (it  nv 
cellent)  at  23^.  Since  then  the  prirahaiiiMs.i' 
I  have  sold  about  two  loads  of  the  sametatitlX 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  market  when  I  leAM 
last  Monday.  Little  remains  in  my  bun.  llf 
some  in  the  rick  may  be  better ;  since  it  mtn 
sown,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect.  SomeofmyBO^ 
hours  have  better,  some  quite  as  bad,  or  ens  nl 
I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that,  wherever  thebi^ 
■ng  wind  and  those  frosu  at  blooming  time  hi 
prevailed,  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  viUtl 
out  very  indifferent.  Those  parts  whidi  il 
escaped  will,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  have  a  itMi 
able  produce. 

As  to  the  oth«'  grains,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  wheat  ripened  very  late,  (on  account,  1  o 
ceive,  of  the  blights,)  the  barley  got  the  lUt 
it,  and  was  ripe  first.  The  crop  was  with  me,  ■ 
wherever  my  enquiry  could  reach,  excelleni; 
some  places  far  auperiour  to  mine. 

The  clover,  which  came  up  with  the  bul 
was  the  finest  I  remember  to  luve  seen, 

Tlie  turnips  of  this  year  are  generally  good. 

The  clover  sown  last  year,  where  not  tifl 
destroyed,  gave  two  good  crops,  or  one  ciopl 
a  plentiful  feed  ;  and  bating  the  loss  of  tbeij 
grass,  I  do  not  remember  a  better  produce. 

The  meadow-grass  yielded  but  a  middlingoi 
and  neither  of  the  sown  or  natural  grass  waith 
in  any  farmer's  possession  any  remainder  fioal 
year  worth  taking  into  account.  In  most  phS 
there  was  none  at  all. 

Oats  with  me  were  not  in  a  quantity  moKd 
siderablc  than  in  commonly  good  seascmi;  M 
have  never  known  them  heavier  than  tbey  <«* 
other  places.  The  oat  was  not  only  a  hesTf  I 
an  uncommonly  abundant  crop.  My  p** 
under  pease  did  not  exceed  an  acre,  or  4i 
abouts,  but  the  crop  was  great  indeed,  I  bd> 
it  is  throughout  the  country  exuberant. 

it  is  however  to  be  remarked,  as  geiw*'^ 
all  the  grains,  so  particularly  of  the  pesMi* 
there  was  not  the  smallest  quantity  in  rescnft 

The  demand  of  the  year  must  depend  soklf 
its  own  produce ;  and  the  price  of  toe  sprinf-0 
is  not  to  be  expected  to  fall  very  soon,  or  St  i 
time  very  low. 
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iwrag*  M  a  gTCAt  coni  market.  A»  [  came 
^  that  town,  I  found  thai,  at  the  last  mnr- 
lay,  barley  wax  at  forty  sbillinm  »  ijuarUT  ; 
there  vnrro  literally  qodc  :  and  the  innkivpci 
oUigfld  to  M-tid  for  t}ibni  to  Lundun.  I  Tot- 
to  Mk  about  pf'aM.'.  Poutoe*  were  5s.  th« 
«l. 

.  the  debate  on  this  subject  id  the  livasu,  I 
old  tfant  a  Icadini;  mcmltrr  of  gn-at  ability, 
r  (mvfTtant  in  ihae  miHtPrs.  obw.>rvL*d.  thul 
^eral  unjrorm  dearnL-sit  nl'  biitrhcr'x  mcHt, 
tr,  and  cheeaBt  could  not  be  owin^  to  a  dcfcc- 
pivducc  of  wlieat ;  and  on  iJiis  i^round  insi- 
td  a  luspicion  of  some  unlair  practice  on  the 
Kt,  tlial  called  for  en<]uiry. 
M|iHMKinably  llie  mere  deficiency  of  wheat 
I  not  cause  die  dcaraes-t  of  the  other  artifles, 
h  citend  nat  only  to  the  provisiait«  be  men- 
id,  but  to  every  oth^r  witliotit  cxppption. 
U  cause  is  indci-d  so  very  plain  iin<l  obvious. 

ik  wonder  is  \W  ^^^hc^  way.  WIii>ii  s\  prrj- 
f  diiwted  enquiry  is  miidp,  iln-  (Ecnilciiioii  wlio 
BBUed  at  the  price  of  tliow;  coiiinnvlitics  will 
I  llal  when  hay  is  at  six't>ounds  a  loud,  as 

Hutt  know  it  is,  lierlM^  for  monf  timn  one 
>Bnul  be  scanty,  and  thev  will  <-oncliidp,  tbat 
Ml  be  scarce,  bocf,  vcnl,  tnulton,  butter, 
,  and  cbocse,  nmH  be  dear. 
It  lo  take  up  the  matter  somewhat  more  in 
I — ifihcwiieat  harvest  in  1794,  excellent  in 
(y,  wia  ddective  in  <|uantily,  the  barley  bar- 
*u  in  nualiiy  ordinary  enough :  and  in 
dtv  dpficiciil.      This  vraa  soon    Telt  in   Iho 

bi  mnlt. 

other  article  of  produce  (beans)  was  not  at 
lentifiil.  Tlic  crop  of  pease  was  wholly 
>jcd.  Sfj  that  M^venil  fnrmcre  pretty  ejuiy 
up  all  bopc«on  that  head,  and  cut  the  G^rccu 
I  as  fodder  lor  tltc  cattle,  then  pcnshui^;  lor 

of  food  in  that  dry  and  burning;  Kummer. 
Blf  camo  off  jjetter  than  mast — 1  had  about 
ttftk  of  a  crop  of  pease, 
vill  be  recolkcied,  tlini,  in  a  manner,  all  tlic 
I  aad  pork  coosumetl  in  lliin  country  (the  fur 
ICDMiltliption  of  meat  out  of  towns)'  ii,  wli^n 
Oft  fftd  ou  grass,  and  ou  whey,  oi  .■■kinuiiii:<l 
i  ud  wlicn  fiiltinf,  partly  on  iIk-  liitttrr. 
lathe  caan  in  the  dairy  cnuutries,  nil  of  them 

bnalec*  kdA  feeders  of  swine ;  but  for  tito 
ifSFMter  pa/1>  and  in  all  the  com  countries, 
nefatlened  on  brans,  barley  meal,  and  pense. 
1  the  load  of  Oie  animal  k  scarce,  his  flesh 

be  d«ar.  Tliis,  oni^  would  suppose,  would 
h  no  i^at  penctmlion  to  discover, 
n  failure  of  so  very  large  a  supply  of  flesh  in 
fina  naturally  throws  the  whole  demand  of 
iwaneron  iJic  diminished  supply  of  all  kinrfn 
h,  and.  indeed,  on  all  ihemutlera  of  human 
HBoe.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  are  we  to  cxpiwt 
Car(JiBapoeB9  in  tliat  article  for  this  vear,  even 
b  corn  should  ^o^  cheaper,  a»  it  »  lo  bt^ 

it  will.     The  store  swine,  fi'om  the  fuiliiri^ 

•ndeoce  lost  year,  are  now  at  nn  evlrnvagant 

Pigi,  Bt  ouV  fairs,  have  sold  lately  for  tifty 
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shilling,  which,  two  years  ago,  would  not  have 
brought  more  than  twenty. 

Aa  to  sheep,  none,  1  thought,  were  ttran^rs  to 
the-  general  I'ailnre  of  llic  article  of  turnips  laat 
year :  die  early  having  been  burned,  as  they  camp 
tip.  by  tlie  ;reat  drought  »ad  heat;  the  late,  and 
thiioe  of  thi>  early  which  hod  escaped,  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  chilling  frosts  of  the  winter,  and  lie  wet 
iintl  severe  we-ttlicr  of  tiic  spring.  In  many  places 
a  full  fourth  of  the  sbeep  ur  the  lambt  were  lost : 
whut  reiniiitwd  of  the  lambs  were  poor  and  ill-fed, 
the  ewes  hurinif  had  no  milk.  Tlie  rAlves  came 
late,  and  Lhcy  were  ircncrolly  an  article,  the  want 
of  which  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  otlwr. 
So  tliat  article  of  food,  formerly  to  abundant  itt 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  pnrticularlv  in 
London,  and  which  in  a  ^ciit  part  mipplietl  the 
place  of  mutton  for  nearly  two  montlis,  did  little 
leM  than  totally  fail. 

M\  ihe  proihiclions  of  the  rartti  link  in  with 
e.ich  other.  All  thi-  sources  uf  plenty,  in  all  and 
every  urtii-le,  wx're  drioii  or  frozen  up.  The  scar- 
city was  not,  as  gentlemen  seem  to  suppove,  in 
whent  only. 

Another  cause,  and  that  not  of  inconsiderable 
operation,  tended  to  produce  a  scarcity  m  Denh 
provision.  It  is  one  that  on  many  accouttta  caji> 
nut  be  too  much  regretted,  and  the  rather,  as  it 
was  the  sole  roruce  of  a  scarcity  in  tliat  article, 
which  arose  from  the  proceedinss  of  men  them- 
selves.    {  iiieaii  the  >top  put  to  the  distillery. 

Tlie  huga  (and  that  would  be  swfficieul)  which 
were  fed  uiih  itie  wasu*  wash  of  iluitpruduce,  did 
not  demand  the  fourth  port  of  tlie  com  used  by 
^tncrs  in  fattening  Uicm,  The  spirit  was  nearly 
Ml  much  clear  gain  to  tlie  nation.  It  is  an  odd 
way  uf  making  Hesb  cheap,  to  stop  or  cheek  the 
distillery. 

Tlic  distillery  in  itself  produces  an  immense 
article  ofiradealmost  all  over  the  world,  to  Africa, 
to  North  Aincricn,  und  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  threat  u»e,  next  to  food  itself,  to  our  fish- 
eries and  to  our  whole  navigation.  A  ereat  part 
of  the  distillery  was  carried  on  by  damaged  corn, 
until  for  bread,  and  by  barley  and  malt  of  the 
lowest  quality,  Tii«i;  diinga  could  not  !«  more 
itnexceplionably  employed.  Tlie  doniestick  coii' 
iiimptjon  of  spirits,  produced,  witbotJi  complaints, 
a  very  great  revenue,  applicable,  if  we  pleased,  in 
bounties  to  the  biiogingcvru  from  other  places,  far 
beyond  the  value  uf  that  consiimed  in  making  it, 
or  to  the  encouragement  of  its  encieaaed  produc- 
tion at  home. 

As  to  what  is  said,  in  a  physical  and  moral  view, 
against  the  home  consumption  of  spirits,  otpcriciwe 
liiis  lon^  sines  taught  tne  very  little  to  respect 
the  rlecUmationi  on  that  subject — Whether  the 
dmnder  of  tlic  laws,  or  tlic  thuiKler  of  elmpience, 
"  is  hurled  on  ijin,"  always  1  am  tlnindet  proof. 
Thealcmbielcinmymind,  has  liimished  the  world 
a  far  greater  benefit  and  blessing,  than  tf  the  af»it« 
tttaximam  had  been  reiilly  found  by  chemistry, and, 
like  Mida;!,  we  could  turn  every  thing  into  gold. 

Unduiibtedly  ilwre  may  be  a  dnngeroua  abuse 
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in  the  excess  of  spirits;  and  at  one  time  I  am  ready 
to  believe  the  abuse  was  |;Teat.  When  spirits  are 
cheap,  the  business  of  drunkenness  is  achieved 
whh  little  time  or  labour;  but  that  evil  I  consider 
to  be  wholly  done  away.  Observation  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  very  particularly  for  the  last  thirty, 
has  furnished  me  witn  ten  instances  of  drunken- 
ness from  other  causes,  for  one  from  this.  Ardent 
spirit  is  a  ^eat  medicine,  bften  to  remove  distem- 
pers— much  more  frequently  to  prevent  them,  or 
to  chase  them  away  in  their  beginnings.  It  is  not 
nutritive  in  any  great  degree.  But,  if  not  food,  it 
greatly  alleviates  the  want  of  it.  It  invigorates 
tibe  stomach  for  the  digestion  of  poor  meagre  diet, 
not  easily  alliable  to  the  humane  constitution. 
Wine  the  poor  cannot  touch.  Beer,  as  applied  to 
m^ny  occasions,  (as  among  seamen  and  nshermen 
for  instance,)  will  by  no  means  do  the  bosiness. 
Let  me  add,  what  wits  inspired  with  champaign 
and  claret  will  turn  into  ridicule — it  is  a  medicine 
for  the  mind.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  our  mortal  condition,  men  have  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  called  in  some 
physical  aid  to  their  moral  consolations, — wine, 
beer,  opium,  brandy,  or  tobacco. 

I  consider  therefore  the  stopping  of  the  dbtillery, 
economically,  financially,  commercially,  medici- 
nally, and,  in  some  degree,  morally  loo,  as  a  mea- 
sure rather  well  meant  than  well  considered.  It 
is  too  precious  a  sacrifice  to  prejudice. 

Gentlemen  well  know  whether  there  be  a 
scarcity  of  partridges,  and  whether  that  be  an 
effectof  hoarding  and  combination.  All  the  tame 
race  of  birds  live  and  die  as  the  wild  do. 

As  to  the  lesser  articles,  they  are  like  the  greater. 
They  have  followed  the  fortune  of  the  season.  Why 
are  fowls  dear  ?  was  not  this  the  farmer's  or  job- 
ber's fault  ?  I  sold  from  my  yard  to  a  jobber,  six 
young  and  lean  fowls,  for  four  and  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  fowls,  for  which,  two  years  ago,  the  same 
man  would  not  have  given  a  shilling  apiece. — He 
sold  them  afterwards  at  Uxbridge,  ana  they  were 
taken  to  London  to  receive  tlie  last  hand. 

Ai  to  tlie  operation  of  the  war  in  causing  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Pitt 
has  given  a  particular  answer  to  it — but  I  do  not 
tliink  it  wortli  |>owdcr  and  shot. 

I  do  not  wondor  the  papers  are  so  full  of  this 
sort  of  mutt(>r,  but  I  am  a  little  surprised  it  should 
be  mentionerl  in  parliament.  Like  all  great  state 
r|ij«!i)tions,  penct!  and  war  may  be  discussed,  and 
(liflc!retil  (i|iihiriti*  fiiirly  formed,  on  political 
grouiidM,  litir  on  u  question  of  the  present  price  of 
proviitionH,  wln-u  |K>acc  with  the  regicides  is  always 
up|)iTmi)Ht,  I  <-an  onlysay  that  great  is  the  love  of  it. 

Aflt^r  all,  hiive  we  not  reason  to  he  thankful  to 
\\\v  (liver  of  nil  good  ?  In  our  history,  and  when 
"  till!  labourer  of  England  is  said  to  have  been 
"  once  hiippy,"  we  find  constantly,  after  certain 
intitrvuU,  a  jMriod  of  real  famine;  by  which,  a 
melancltnly  havock  was  made  among  the  human 
rai'ti.  The  price  of  provisions  fluctuated  dread- 
fully, (Inmoiislrating  a  deficiency  very  different 
friiiM  (lie  worMt  failures  of  the  present  moment. 


Never,  since  I  have  known  England,  have  I  kno 
more  than  a  comparative  scarcity.  Ilie  price 
wheat,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  1 
had  no  very  considerable  fluctuation,  nor  hai 
risen  exceedingly  until  within  this  twelvemmi 
Even  now,  I  do  not  know  of  one  man,  woman, 
child,  that  has  perished  from  famine ;  frnt, 
any,  I  believe,  than  in  years  of  plenWt  when  ss 
a  thing  may  Iwppen  by  accident.  'Hub  is  owi 
to  a  care  and  superintendence  of  the  poor, ; 
greater  than  any  I  remember. 

The  consideration  of  this  fya^bl  to  bind  as  i 
rich  and  poor  together,  againat  thoae  wick 
writers  of  the  newspapers,  who  would  inflaiK  ti 
poor  against  their  friends,  guardians,  patrons,  n 
protectors.  Not  only  very  few  (I  have  (rfnetrei 
that  I  know  of  none,  though  I  live  in  a  plaeei 
poor  as  most)  have  actually  died  of  want,  boti 
nave  seen  no  traces  of  those  dreadful  extermiaad^ 
epidemicks,  which,  in  consequence  of  scanty  n 
unwholesome  food,  in  former  times,  not  a 
frequently  wasted  whole  nations.  Let  ns  benm 
from  too  much  wisdom  of  our  own,  and  we  ^ 
do  tolerably  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legiilitii^ 
and  what  has  often  engaged  my  thoughts  vUil 
followed  that  profession,  "  What  the  state  oi^ 
' '  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct  by  the  puUick  n> 
"  dom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave,  with  as  ttdi, 
"  interference  as  possible,  to  individual  disctelia.* 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  hW 
ject  that  will  not  admit  of  exceptions,  niaiiT  poj^ 
manent,  some  occasional.     But  the  clearest  lined 
distinction,  which  I  could  draw,  whilst  I  had  if 
chalk  to  draw  any  line,  was  this ;  that  the  itN 
ought  to  confine  itself  to  what  regards  the  M^ 
or  the  creatures  of  the  state,  namely,  the  eitaii* 
establishment  of  its  religion  ;  its  magistncTl  >■ 
revenue ;  its  military  force  by  sea  and  law;  m 
corporations  that  owe  their  existence  to  its  Ut 
in  a  word,  to  every  thing  that  is  truly  andpnfll 
publick,  to  the  publick  peace,  to  the  publick  ni^ 
to  the  publick  order,  to  the  publick  proipHi^ 
In  its  preventive  police  it  ougnt  to  be^nnif^ 
its  efTorts,  and  to  employ  means,  rather  few,  •J 
frequent,  and  strong,  than  many,  and  'reqn^l 
and,  of  course,  as  they  multiply  their  puny  [nH 
tick  race,  and  dwindle,  small  and  feeble,    ^owj 
men  who  know  themselves  will,  with  the  digan 
which  belongs  to  wisdom,  proc^  onlyiDthii"J 
superiour  orb  and  first  mover  of  their  duty  »te^lw^J 
vigilantly,  severely,  courageously:  whateTWjj 
mains  will,  in  a  manner,  provide  for  itself.  B«lH 
they  descend  from  the  state  to  a  province,  f"*^ 
province  to  a  parish,  and  from  a  parish  f  *  fj" 
vate  house,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  their  ■••■| 
They  cannot  do  the  lower  duty ;  and,  in  Pl"!*'^ 
tion  as  they  try  it,  they  will  certainly  fail  i"  J"^ 
higher.      "They  ought  to  know  the  different*^ 
partments  of  things ;  what  belongs  to  Is*'''* 
what  manners  alone  can  regulate.    To  these,  gi* 
politicians  may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  «•"•• 
give  a  law.  . 

Our  legislature  has  fallen  into  this  feult  ts  ** 
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r  {Tovemmeiits ;  all  have  ^Ilen  into  it  more 
The  once  mighty  state,  which  was  nearest 
cally,  nearest  to  ua  in  every  way,  and  whose 
ireaten  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  is  a  strong 
e  of  this  eiTour.     I  can  never  quote  France 

a  foreboding  sigh — esetai  'umap  !  Sci- 
1  it  to  his  recording  Greek  friend  amidst 
nes  of  the  great  rival  of  his  country.  That 
is  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  parricides 
r  country,  called  the  revolutionists,  and 
ilionalists,  of  France,  a  species  of  traitors, 
«  fury  and  atrocious  wiclcedness  nothing  tn 
als  of  the  phrensy  and  depravation  of  man- 
ad  before  furnished  an  example,  and  of 

can  never  think  or  speak  without  a  mixed 
jn  of  disgust,  of  horrour,  and  of  detestation, 
^tobe  expresaed.  TTiese  nefarious  monsters 
ed  their  country  for  what  was  good  in  it : 
:^it  good  there  was  in  the  constitution  of 
ble  monarchy,  which,  in  all  kinds,  formed 
urislied  great  men,  and  great  patterns  of 
o  the  world.  But  though  its  enemies  were 
mies  to  its  faults,  its  faults  furnished  them 

ans  for  its  destruction.  My  dear  departed 
whose  loss  is  even  greater  to  the  publick 

mc,  had  often  remarked,  that  llie  leading 
the  French  monarchy,  (which  he  had  well 
.)  was  in  good  intention  ill-directed,  and  a 

desire  of  governing  too  much.  The  hand 
irity  was  seen  in  every  thing,  and  in  every 


place.  All,  therefore,  that  happened  amiss  >n  tlie 
course  even  of  domcstick  affairs,  was  attributed  to 
the  government;  and  as  it  always  happens  in  this 
kind  of  officious  universal  interference,  what  be- 
gan in  odious  power,  ended  always,  I  may  say 
without  an  exception,  in  contemptible  imbecility. 
For  this  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  approve  of  any  no- 
velty, I  thought  well  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tions. Those,  if  the  superiour  power  had  been 
severe,  and  vigilant,  and  vigorous,  might  have  been 
of  much  use  politically  in  removing  government 
from  many  invidious  details.  But  as  every  thing 
is  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  related  or  combined,  go~ 
vemment  being  relaxed  above  as  it  was  relaxed 
below,  and  the  brains  of  the  people  growing  more 
and  more  addle  with  every  sort  of  visionary  spe- 
culation, the  shiflings  of  uie  scene  in  the  provin- 
cial theatres  became  only  preparatives  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  and  the  popular  actings  there 
only  the  rehearsals  of  the  terrible  drama  of  the 
republick. 

Tyranny  and  cruelty  may  make  men  justly  wish 
the  downfal  of  abused  powers,  but  I  believe  that 
no  government  ever  yet  perished  from  any  other 
direct  cause  than  its  own  weakness.  My  opinion 
is  against  an  over-doing  of  any  sort  of  administra- 
tion, and  more  especially  against  this  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority ; 
the  meddling  vrith  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
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A    LETTER 


RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE,  TO  A  NOBLE  LORD, 

OH  lai 

ATTACKS  HADE  VFON  HIH  AND  HIS  PEHSIOH.  IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

>* 

THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD  AND  THE  EARL  OF  LAUDERDALE, 
SABLY  IN  THE  PRESENT  SESSIONS  OF  PARLUHENT. 


1796. 


My  Lord, 


I  COULD  hardly  flatter  myself  with  the  hope, 
that  so  very  early  in  the  season  I  should  have  to 
acknowledg;e  obligations  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  These  noble 
persons  have  lost  no  time  in  conferring  upon 
me  that  sort  of  honour,  which  it  is  alone  within 
their  competence,  and  which  it  is  certainly  most 
congenial  to  their  nature,  and  their  manners,  to 
bestow. 

To  be  ill  spoken  of,  in  whatever  language  they 
speak,  by  the  zealots  of  the  new  sect  in  philoso- 
phy and  politicks,  of  which  these  noble  persons 
think  so  charitably,  and  of  which  others  tnink  so 
justly,  to  me,  is  no  matter  of  uneasiness  or  sur- 
prise. To  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  fall 
under  the  censure  of  citizen  Brissot  or  of  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  I  ought  to  consider  as 
proofs,  not  the  least  satisfactory,  that  I  have  pro- 
duced some  part  of  the  effect  I  proposed  by  my 
endeavours.  I  have  laboured  hard  to  earn,  what 
the  noble  lords  are  generous  enough  to  pay.  Per- 
sonal offence  I  have  given  them  none.  The  part 
they  take  against  me  is  from  zeai  to  the  cause.  It 
is  well !  It  is  perfectly  well  I  I  have  to  do  homage 
to  their  justice.  1  nave  to  thank  the  Bedfords 
and  the  Lauderdales  for  having  so  faithfully  and  bo 
fuUy  acc]uitted  towards  me  whatever  arrear  of  debt 
was  left  undischarged  by  the  Priestleys  and  the 
Paines. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  them  executors  in 
their  own  wrong :  I  at  least  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  They  have  gone  beyond  the  demands  of 
justice.  They  have  been  (a  little  perhaps  beyond 
tlieir  intention)  favourable  to  me.  They  nave 
been  the  means  of  bringing  out,  by  their  invec- 
tives, the  handsome  things  which  Lord  Grenville 


has  had  the  goodness  and  condescentioD  to  Nf 
in  my  behalf.  Retired  as  1  am  from  &m4i 
and  from  all  its  affairs  and  all  its  pleasures,  I^ 
fess  it  does  kindle,  in  my  nearly  extingnitbcdv- 
ings,  a  very  vivid  satbraction  to  be  bo  >Ui^ 
and  so  commended.  It  is  sootbine  tomy  woov* 
mind,  to  be  commended  by  an  able,  TigoroaS*' 
well  informed  statesman,  and  at  the  very  nto* 
when  he  stands  forth  with  a  manliness  and  r^ 
tion,  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  cause,  07* 
preservation  of  the  person  and  government  t^l 
Sovereign,  and  therein  for  the  security  »■• 
laws,  the  liberties,  the  morals,  and  tbe  livei  c^ 

people.     To  be  in  any  fair  way  connected^ 

such  things,  is  indeed  a  distinction.     No  phr 
phy  can  make  me  above  it :  no  melancliolf^ 
depress  me  so  low,  as  to  make  me  wholly  ina^ 
ble  to  such  an  honour. 

Why  will  they  not  let  me  remain  m  obie^ 
and  inaction  ?  Are  they  apprehensive,  that  i 
atom  of  me  remains,  the  sect  has  somethup 
fear  ?  Must  I  be  annihilated,  lest,  like  old  m 
Zizca't,  my  skin  might  be  made  into  a  Anscp 
animate  Europe  to  eternal  battle,  against  a  tyiij 
that  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  andP 
the  human  race  ? 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  subject  of  awful  me^t^ 
Before  this  of  France,  the  annals  of  all  time  —J 
not  furnished  an  instance  of  a  complete  rerolu'^ 
That  Revolution  seems  to  have  extended  e*^ 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man.  It  bi^ 
of  wonderful  in  it,  that  it  resembles  whtl  ^ 
Verolam  says  of  the  operations  of  nature.'  I^ 
perfect,  not  only  in  its  elements  and  pnnc*J 
but  in  all  its  members  and  its  oigans  from  ib^  S 
beginning.  The  moral  scheme  of  Fnmce  iaro* 
the  only  pattern  ever  known,  which  they 
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ire  will  inittaHtty  resemble,    [t  is  inHi'«d  »ii  i»- 

Lustible  repeftnry  of  unv  kind  of  vmtipltfs.     In 

metrhed  condition,  lliou^h  )iurdlvtobL-ol))WH'(l 

Uie  living,  I  am  not  sufc  from  Uicm.     Tlify 

•  ty^nn  10  fall  upon  animated  strpngth,  Thty 

•  hyenoxto  prey  upon  carea&s«5.  The  national 
tig«ne  a  collected  by  the  first  plivsiolo^isu 
le  time;  and  it  it  dtfeclive  tn  iio  ifcincnplioii 
mge  nature.  Tliey  pursue  even  Mch  Ai  me, 
tli«  obieiirest  retrrate,  and  haul  them  before 
'  rtrolulionnry  tribunuU.  Neither  sex,  nor 
—nor  tlic  sanctuaTT  of  tbr  tomb,  is  siicrcrd  to 

They  haTe  so  determined  a  hatred  to  idl 
orders,  tliat  they  deny  «Tcn  (o  the  de- 
th«  »ad  immunities  of  tne  ^ave.  Tliey 
wholly  without  an  objpct.  Their  turpi- 
purveyn  to  their  malioe  :  and  they  unphimb 
dnd  for  baUeta  to  aasauinatc  the  living,  [fall 
lutioBiats  were  not  proof  af^inst  all  caution, 
mid  reoompiend  it  to  theJr  coTi»idi;nition,  that 
pcfftoaa  were  i>ver  kuuwn  in  hiatory,  nthi^r 
ed  or  profane,  to  vfx  0>f-  sepulchre,  and,  by 
r  torccries,  to  call  up  the  prophctick  dead, 
lanj  otbcr  event,  tlian  the  prediction  of  their 
1  dinstTOus  fate. — "  Leave  me,  oh  leave  me 
«IK>wi" 

u  oac  thing  I  can  excuse  the  Duke  «r  Bedford 
ha  attack  upon  me  and  my  mortuary  pension, 
{ttnnot  readily  compreliend  the  tmniutetion  he 
deaas.  What  1  have  obtained  nos  the  fruit 
o  bar^ia ;  the  production  of  no  intrigue :  the 
Icof  no  compromi8<; ;  tbevfTect  of  no  aolieita- 
.     The  first  lugjjestion  of  it  never  came  from 

aediately  or  iromcdjatcly,  to  Hia  Majesty  or 
of  hbminiitcra.  It  was  lon^  known  itmt  the 
inimv  cMf^^mentB  would  permit  it,  ntid  be- 

the  heatietit  of  all  calamilies  had  for  ever 
lemned  me  to  otwcuriiy  and  sorrow,  I  had 
*»d  on  a  total  retreat.  I  had  executed  that 
r»».  I  was  eniirelr  out  of  the  way  of  serving  or 
ta^np  any  statesman,  or  any  party,  when  the 
Mmsso  generously  and  bo  nobly  carried  into 
K^  titttponianeous  bounty  of  the  Crown.  Both 
^s^ani  have  octed  as  became  them.  When 
*"i  Ro  lon^r  scne  iliem,  the  niini^tcrs  hiive 
''Ifetd  my  situation.    When  I  could  no  lonj^er 

tMai,  the  revolutionism  have  irampled  on  try 
■>ny.  My  eratitude,  1  trust,  is  equal  to  the 
••r  in  wbirli  the  benefit  was  conferred.  It 
'tome  indeed,  at  a  time  of  life,  and  in  a  state 
'■>d  and  body,  in  which  no  circumstance  of 
•••cottld  aHbrd  mc  any  real  pleasure.  But 
^^  no  fault  in  the  roval  donor,  or  in  bis 
*^€n,  who  were  plea««d,in  neknowled^in|!;thc 

•  of  an  invalid  sen-ant  of  the  publick.  to 
'S*tbe  fOTTOws  ofadesnlait^  old  man. 
*o«ild  ill  become  me  In  boa*!  fif  «ny  thinf. 
^t»ld  as  dl  become  me,  ihuw  vailed  upon,  lo 
c<?iaie  the  value  of  a  Ion?  life,  spent  with  un- 
'pWtoil  in  theacrvice  of  my  country.  Since 
"*Wbody  of  raT  services,  on  account  of  the  in. 
*y  "liicb  was  anewn  in  them,  and  the  fairness 
•^y  •twrtioM,  have  obtainccl  the  acceptance 
*J  tororcipi,  it  would  be  absurtl  In  me   to 
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ran^  myself  on  the  side  of  lAe  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  ibe  corresponding  socictv,  or,  ns  fur  asin  me 
lies,  to  permit  a  dispute  on  the  mto  at  which  the 
authority  appointed  by  i^ir  conititution  to  catimate 
Bueli  tliin)^  lias  been  pleased  lo  set  then). 

Loose  libels  uui;l)t  lo  be  paHAcd  by  in  silence 
:uid  cimtcmpt.  By  me  they  have  been  so  always. 
I  knew  that  a^  long  as  I  remoiiiecl  in  publick,  I 
should  live  down  tlie  calumnies  of  malice,  and  the 
judgments  of  ignorance.  If  1  happened  to  be. 
now  and  then  in  the  wrong,  (a*  who  is  not  ?)  like 
all  other  men,  I  must  bear  the  consequence  of  my 
faults  and  my  mistakes.  The  libels  of  the  present 
dtiy  are Jiial  of  (ho  same  stiifT  as  the  libels  of  tlie 
past.  But  they  derive  itn  importance  from  the 
mnkof  the  persons  they  come  from,  and  the  gra- 
vity of  the  place  where  tliey  were  uttered.  In 
some  way  or  other  I  ought  to  lake  some  notice:  of 
tlicm.  To  asavrl  myself  thus  traduced  is  nut 
vanity  or  arrogance.  Tt  is  a  demand  of  justice: 
it  is  a  doniunstration  of  gratitude.  If  I  am  un- 
wofthv,  the  mini«tcrs  arc  worse  than  prodi^l. 
On  tnat  hypollicais,  I  perfectly  ngrcc  with  the 
Dukeof  liedfortl. 

For  whatever  1  have  been  (I  am  now  no  more) 
I  put  uytelfon  my  country.  1  ought  to  be  aJIo^wed 
!L  rcaaoimble  freedum,  because  I  stand  upon  mydc- 
liverance:  and  no  culpiit  ought  lo  plend  in  irons. 
Kven  in  the  utmost  Intilurlc  of  defensive  liberty, 
I  wish  to  preserve  oil  possible  decorum.  Whatever 
it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  these  noble  persons  thcm- 
mIvcs,  to  me,  their  situation  culls  for  tlie  most 
profound  respect.  Iff  should  haupcn  to  trespass 
a  little,  which  I  tru^t  1  fliall  not,  let  it  always  be 
supposed,  timiaconfuftion  of  charactera  may  pro- 
duce mistakes;  that,  in  the  masquerades  of  the 
crand  carnival  of  our  age,  whimsical  adventures 
tinji[K.-n  :  odd  things  arc  said  and  pav.t  olf,  If 
I  should  fail  a  single  |)OJnt  in  the  hig'h  renpect 
I  owe  to  those  illustrious  persons,  I  cannot  be 
supposed  lo  mean  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Eiirl  of  Lnndertlale  of  the  House  of  Peers,  hut  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  vind  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  of 
Palace-  Yard  I— The  Dukes  and  EarUof  Brentford. 
There  they  are  on  the  pavement ;  iliere  they  seem 
to  come  n>Hiferto  my  hundile  level ;  and,  virtually 
at  Icnst,  to  have  waved  tlieir  high  jiriviloge. 

Makine  this  protesUitton,  I  refuse  all  revolu- 
tionary tribunals,  where  men  have  been  put  to 
death  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  they  hafl 
obtained  favours  from  the  Crown.  I  elnim,  not  the 
letter,  but  tlie  .ipirit,  of  the  old  English  law,  that 
is,  to  be  tried  by  mv  peers.  I  decline  his  Grace's 
jurisdiction  an  a  judge.  I  challenge  the  Uuke  of 
Bedford  at  a  juror  to  pan  npon  the  valne  of  my 
services.  Whatever  his  natural  parts  may  be, 
I  cannot  recogniw,  in  his  few  and  idle  years,  the 
compelence  to  judge  of  my  long  and  laborious 
life.  If  [  can  help  it,  he  «liall  not  be  on  the  in- 
i)ucst  of  mv  quantum  mrniit.  I'lmr  rich  man  ! 
He  can  hardly  know  any  thing  of  publick  indurtry 
in  iu  exertions,  or  can  eslimnic  its  compensations 
when  iu  work  is  done.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
Grace's  readiness  in  all  the  calculations  of  vulgar 
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aiilliiiMlKk  ;  tMU  I  shrewdly  (utprot.  tlitil  he  ts 
lillle  sliitlicd  in  the  tltcory  uf  monl  proporltonfi : 
Riid  haa  nerer  learned  tlie  iuIl-  uf  llim-  in  the 
nridinvetick  of  policy  and  sinte. 

HisGncc  ibinks  i  hnvc  obuuocd  loo  much.  1 
uuwer.  tliat  my  cxerUons.  whatever  tlier  liavc 
l>een,  were  such  as  no  hopes  of  pecuuiary  reward 
couM  possibly  excite  :  and  no  pectiniaiy  rompen- 
sation  am  poestblv  rewrard  llii;in.  Bcti%ccn  money 
and  Ruclt  srrvircs,  if  done  by  abler  men  tlion  I  am. 
thefe  is  no  cammon  principle  of  comparisan ;  tliey 
arc  quanlitie*  inc«nin)eu»ural>lc.  Monev  ib  made 
fur  wte  cotafoit  and  convenience  of  aiimia)  lift. 
UcaQDOt  l>e  a  rcvnird  for  wliut  ineic  animal  life 
niist  indc«d  »uirlain,  bill  never  can  inspire.  WitI) 
submiMiVH  loliis Grace.  Iltuvc  not  hud  more  tiian 
8iifli(.'i»it.  As  tu  Kny  nobte  use,  1  iru»t  1  knun- 
Iww  lo  employ,  as  well  as  he,  »  ntudi  gr^tar  for- 
lune  llian  tie  poSEl^«8Cll.  In  a  more  conflncv)  appli- 
cation. 1  ccrluinly  stand  in  need  of  oery  kind  of 
relief  nnd  niscment  much  mure  tlinn  lie  docs. 
Wlidi  I  say  I  have  nut  received  more  liian  I  de- 
serve, is  this  tli(t  langungc  I  hold  to  mnjr^ty? 
No !  Far,  very  far,  from  il !  Before  that  prcence, 
I  claim  no  merit  at  all.  Every  lliioK  toward*  me 
is  favour,  and  boimiv.  Uiie  styli'  tu  n  ^acioui 
l>cncractor  ;  another  to  a  giroud  and  insultini;  foe. 

His  Giat.'«  is  pli-^sfd  to  a;ri;i'Rvale  my  ^ill,  by 
duugin^  my  acceptance  of  hts  majesty's  ^nt  sat 
a  departure  from  my  ideas,  and  Luo  spirit  of  my 
conduct  with  regard  to  economy.  If  it  be,  my 
Hieas  of  cconnniy  were  false  and  ilVfuiinded.  But 
they  arc  the  Diikv  of  Dodford's  iilcas  of  econumy 
I  hare  contradicted,  find  not  my  own.  [f  )ic 
meaiia  to  allude  to  certain  bills  brought  In  by  inc 
on  a  messH|;c  fiwm  the  throne  in  I7S2,  I  tell  him, 
■bat  there  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  that  can  con- 
Imdict  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  those  acli. 
Dues  he  mean  the  pay-DlTice  act?  [  take  it  for 
l^antcd  he  does  not.  The  act  to  which  he  allude*, 
is,  I  snppcce,  tlie  est.Abliihment  act.  I  gniatty 
doubt  whether  hia  (Jraoe  has  ever  rend  iJte  one  vi 
the  other.  The  first  of  these  systems  cost  nie, 
with  e\'ery  assistance  which  my  then  situation  ^nvo 
mc,  pAins  incrclible.  I  found  an  opinion  common 
lliTOUgfa  nil  the  oflices,  and  ^nerul  in  the  pnbiick 
at  large,  that  it  would  prove  inipO(«ible  tu  refurm 
and  metliodi/u  tlie  otliec  of  payniiislor  gcJieral. 
I  iiiiderlouk  it,  however;  and  t  >Hccvcdcd  In  my 
uudcrluking^.  Wheihct  (he  inilitury  service,  or 
whollier  the  i;cri«>nil  economy  of  our  hnances,  hare 
profiled  by  that  act,  I  leave  tu  those  who  are  ae- 
^uainied  with  the  army,  and  whh  the  treasury,  to 
judge. 

An  opinion  full  as  seiutra)  prerailed  also  at  the 
snme  time,  tb.it  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  civil-list  cstablishmeol.  The  very 
attempt  to  introduce  method  into  it.  and  any  liini- 
laiKKu  to  iu  sor\-iccs,  was  held  absurd,  'l  bati 
not  seen  the  man,  whoao  mticb  as  Mi^ested  one 
economical  principle,  or  an  economical  expedient, 
u|iun  that  subject.  Nothing  but  roane  am)iuta- 
lion,  (ir  roarspT  luxation,  were  ilien  lalkisl  of,  iMth 
of  ibcm  tiiUi<^ut  design,  ironibiDatiuu,  ur  the  Icul 


shadow  of  principle.     Blind  and  headlong  teal,  < 
factious  fury,  were  the  whole  conlributioa  bruu^'' 
by  tlfc  most  noisy  on  that  occasion,  lownnli  tb 
aaiisfaction  nf  the  publick,  or  the  reJtd"  of  Ibi 
Crown. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  censor,  that  the  nKm- 
silies  of  tliat  lime  required  sometiiitii;  very  difa. 
ent  from  uhal  others  then  Mi|;f;c^ed,  «r  what  Is 
Grace  now  conceives,  Let  mc  inform  him,  thatil , 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our 

Astronomers  have  supposed,  that  if  a  oer 
comet,  whoie   patli  intercepted  the  ecliptick.  iaf' 
met  Uie  eartli   in  soaie  (I   forget  what)  ti/^i.  it 
vrould  hav«  whirled  iis  ulong  with  it.  in  its  at 
trick  cnur«e,  into  God  knows  what  regions  i 
and  cold.    Had  the  portentous  cornet  of  i 
of  man,  (which  "  from  its  horrid  hair  ftb 
"  litence  and  war."  and  "  witJi  fear  of 
"  perplexes  monarelis,")  had  that  cornel 
upon  us  in  that  internal  Mate  of  Eu^iUimI.  i 
human  could  hnw  prevented  uur  being  irr 
hurrrod,  out  of  the  hi):hwny  of  heaven,  intii 
the  vicis,  crimes,  horrours,  and  misses  of 
French  Revolution. 

Ila))pilv,    France   was    not   then    jt 
Her  hustdlty  wns  at  a  good  distance.     Wtl 
limb  cut  oil';  but  we  presened  the  body, 
lost  our  colonics:  but  wc  kept  our  cons  ' 
There  was,  indeed,  miicli  intestine   huat; 
was  a  dreadful  ft^mentalion .     Wild  and 
insurrecliitn  quitted  the  wood>,  and  prow)ed| 
our  streets  in  tite  name  of  reform.     Such 
diiitvm[]er  of  the  publick  mind,  that  llwiei 
niadinun,  iu  his  maddest  ideas,  and  maddc 
jccts,  who  mitrht  not  <»unt  upon  numbcn  t*i 
port  lib  principles  and  execute  bis  designs. 

Many  of  tlic  changes,  by  a  Kteat 
called   piirliamentary   reforms,  went,  not 
intention  of  all  the  profcMors  aiKl  suppa  _ 
tliem,  undoubtedly,  but  vent  in  their  rerlaii,! 
in  my  opinion,  not  very  remote  etreci,ltcNBt  n^ 
uiler  destruction  uf  the  eonslitutnn  of  tki!!'' 
d«m.     Had  llicy   taken  place,  not    Frati«.l 
Kiigland,  would  have  had  tIte  )u>nour  of ' 
up  Ihc  dctttlt-dnncc  of  demooraiick  m 
Other  projects,  exaclly  cobntdcni  in 
those,  struck  at  the  very  extdem-e  of  die  in 
under  anv  constittitiou .     Tlier«  an'  who  n* 
tl>c  blind  furv  of  some,  aud  the  luuMntahwl 
Icssness  of  oih<'rs :  here,  a  torpid  cuntusm*! 
a  paoick  fear  of  tlie  danger ;   Ihcrr.  thei 
action  from  a  stupid  inu>nf.ihililytuii; ' 
wishers  lo  the  mischief;  there,  ioditremt  I 
on.     At  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  national  > 
tion,  dubious  ia  its  nature,  and   perilous  i 
cxnmple,  nosed  parliament  io  the  veryi 
HiitlKirily ;  sat  witli  a  sort  of  supcnnlciii 
it :  aud  lilll«  less  than  dictated  tu  it.  nut  i 
but,  thi;  very  form  aiul  essence  of  Ic 
self.     In  Ireland  things  ran  in  a  still  mofei 
trick  course,      fiovernment  was  unnerved, 
founded,  and  in  a  manner  suspendeil.     lU' 
|>oiso  was  ti^tnlly  {zione.      I  dutiot  iiwaata»i 
diatiapcctfuily  of  Locd  North.     He  wa  t  ■» 


mclaiiialjls  parts:  of ?rnenil knowledge;  "faVrr- 
•atjic  lUMlersUnding  rincd  dit  cverir  «ort  ortMiiti* 
Best;  of  infinite  ttitnii'l  iiloiisniitrif :  oraileltglitful 
[lerapcr:  and  wt\i  a  mnd  moet  peifcctly  duin- 
■crefttrtl.  But  itiroulJ  bt!0(ily  to  delude  ni)-»;)r 
hy  a  wnic  ndiilutiun,  iind  not  to  honnur  the 
v  of  ■)  ^reol  niiLn,  to  drny  that  ho  wnntod 
line  of  the  ritplanc«  and  spirit  of  oomnuLnd, 
that  the  linK  ri-quJrvd.  Indeed,  u  darkness,  nr.xt 
to  \hc  fot;  of  (his  awrul  dtty,  loured  over  the 
bole  ix-i^ion.  For  H  htllc  time  the  hcltn  appeared 
odoucd — 

iptr  dim  tia'tanyiit  wmH  ditccrrieir  rah', 
net  lannfnuai  M^  mn/ni  I'alinu-us  in  wcdS. 

At  that  time  I  wu  connected  with  men  of  high 

in  th&  comiiiiiiiiLv.      They  hivvd  lilx-.rty  as 

oj  tiie  I)<jWe  ii(  Rcdford  run  dn :  and  llicy 

ider«lood  it  bi  h^ut  m  well,    ycrhtipn  llicir  j^kjli- 

Itt,   nt  usdal,  took  a  ttnetnre  from   their  cha- 

r,  and  tJiey  cul(ivi\tetl  vUm  thvy  lorcil.     The 

Ttj  thoy  pimued  wa*  a  Iil>erty  iti«t'|)arahte  from 

Inder,  rromvirltie,  from  moraU,  and  fromrclii^on  ; 

■KM   neither   hypocritically    ror   fanatically 

ctl.  Tltcy  did  not  visit,  that  liberty,  in  it^rlf, 

of  the  ftrit  of  bli^uingB,  tliuulil  in  its  pervei- 

become  tbf  grentest  viir«e  which  could  fat] 

mankind.  To  preserve  the  constitultoa  entire, 

practically  equal   to  all  the   sTcal  ends  of 

fortnation,  not  in  one  single  part,  but  in  all  its 

,  wns  to  Uiem  the  firu  objed,     fopuiarily 

patter  tlicy  rc^rded  altlie.    Theoe  were  wilb 

;>  only  diiTereiil  means  of  obtaining:  tliat  object ; 

had  iiQ  preference  over  each  oilier  in  lln^ir 

linds.  but  as  one  or  the  other  mijcht  alTord  a  sun^r 

a  le«a  certain  prospect  of  arriving  at  thiit  end, 

lOme    ron»oIaiii>n   to  ine    in  t)i<^  (lii'ig-Ei-^t 

which  darkens  tlie  nvenint;  of  my  life,  tliai 

thcni  1  comnvGnced  my  political  career,  and 

(be  a  moment,  in  reality,  nui  in  appearance, 

jr  length  nf  time,  wb>  tvparaied  from  ibeir 

1  ui«)iet  and  ^yntl  opinion. 

ij  what  aeeidcnt  it  mAttcrt  not,  nor  upon  what 

.  but  jii)t  then,  and  in  the  midst  of  lh  it  hum 

>)oriuy,  «liich  ever  )i4s  pnrsued  me  with  a  full 

fxj  tliiiuigli  life,  I  luui  obtiiincfl  a  very  considerable 

4tfT«e  of  publick  confidence.  I  kno^»  well  enoiig)> 

kiW  equivocal  it  test  (his  kind  of  popular  opinion 

hitas  of  ilic  merit  that  obtained  it,      I  am   no 

vnntrrt  to  tl)«  inseeurily  of  its  tenure.     I  do  not 

«oa*t  of  it.     It  is  mentioned  to  shew,  not  Jiow 

ly  1  p(i7c  the  tiling,  but  my  right  to  viiliio  ihe 

1   made  of  it.     I  endeavoured  to  turn  llial 

vrd  adrantage  to  myself  into  a  permaneni 

»  my  country.    Far  am  1  from  dt-traelinn; 

merit  of  wmc  i^eiitlemen,  out  of  oliice  or 

OS  that  occasion.      No  '^Ii  i*  not  mv  way 

nie  a  full  and  lieajieil  mea«tire  of  Ju«lice  to 

•idsibnt  I  receire.      I  hav«,  llirowgli  life,  been 

rjT   to    sire  e»fry    ihiim   lo  oihirs:  ;iml   ti> 

c  [Hilhin^   for  mytelf.  hnl  Iho  inwanl  roii. 

fw,  that  I  bod  omitted  no  pains  (o  dl«eo^xr, 

•lunialr,  lo  disciptiuc ,  lo  dirert  tlie  uKditiL-^  of 

coualry  Ibr  tli  service,  and   lo  place  them  in 


tlie  beat  li^ht  to  improve  tbcit  aj^,  or  to  ndom  it. 
Thi.s  conscience  )  hnve.  I  have  never  suppressed 
any  man  :  never  cheeked  him  for  a  moment  in  hit 
couree,  by  any  jcnlousv,  or  by  any  policy.  I  wHg 
always  ready,  to  the  Iteieht  of  my  meani,  (and 
they  vrere  always  infinitely  below  my  desires,)  to 
forward  those  abilities  whieli  overpowered  my  own. 
He  is  nn  ill  furnished  undertaker,  «vho  has  noma- 
chincry  but  his  own  hands  to  «-ork  with.  Poor 
in  my  own  facilities,  I  ever  tliouj;lit  myself  rich  [r 
theint.  In  that  perlnd  nf  diflieully  and  danger, 
more  especially.  I  consutied,  and  sincerely  co- 
operated with,  men  of  all  particn,  w)k>  »t«med  dis- 
posed to  the  same  ends,  or  to  any  main  part  of 
them.  Noiliiiig  to  prevent  disorder  wds  onirtied  : 
when  it  appeared,  notlitng  to  subdue  il  wu  left 
itnoounselled.  nor  iinc\ccute<l,  us  fnr  as  I  could 
prevail.  At  ihe  lime  I  speak  of ,  and  having  a 
moincntArv  Icti),  «i  aided  and  ko  encouraged,  and 
as  a  feeble  iLitniment  in  a  mighty  hand— I  do 
not  say  I  saved  my  country  :  I  am  sure  1  did  my 
country  important  Bcrvice.  There  were  few,  in- 
deed, that  aid  not  at  thai  time  aelcnowlorlge  it,  and 
that  lime  was  thirteen  years  a^.  It  wub  but  one 
voice,  tJiat  no  man  in  the  kingdom  better  de- 
served an  boitourable  provision  should  be  inado 
for  him. 

So  much  for  my  general  conduct  throcigh  the 
wIhiIc  of  the  portentous  crisis  from  I7S0  lo  17H2. 
and  the  general  sense  tlien  entertained  of  that  con- 
duct by  mv  country.  But  my  chiiTacter.  aa  a  re- 
former, in  the  particular  instances  which  tlic  Ditko 
of  Bedford  reft-i'*  to,  is  so  connected  in  principle 
with  my  opinions  on  the  hideous  elmngea,  which 
have  frincc  barb.'xriied  France,  and,  spreadiog 
thence,  threaten  Ui«  political  and  mora)  order  nf 
the  whole  world,  that  it  seems  lo  demand  tome- 
ihini;  of  !>  mure  iletiiiled  ilbciitsion. 

>ly  economical  reform*  were  not,  as  his  Craee 
may  think,  the  suppnr»toD  of  a  paltry  pension  or 
employment,  more  or  less.  Economy  In  my 
plans  was,  as  il  ougbl  to  be,  secondary,  sulmrdi- 
nate,  in»lrumentnl.  1  acted  on  stale  principles.  I 
found  a  great  distemper  in  the  conununwmllh ; 
and.  according  to  the  oalure  of  the  evil  and  of 
the  object,  I  Heated  it.  The  malady  was  deep: 
it  was  complicated,  in  tbc  causes  and  in  the  symp- 
toms. Thronghoul  il  was  full  of  contni-indicants. 
On  one  hand  government,  daily  growing  more 
invidious  from  an  apparent  encreaae  of  the  lueuns 
of  »treni;Ui.  was  every  day  growing  move  con- 
tcmptibli^  by  real  weakness.  Nor  wns  this  djs- 
loluiion  coiilined  to  government  commonly  so 
called.  It  extended  to  parliament;  which  waa 
losing  not  a  hlUe  in  its  dignity  and  estimatioti,  by 
un  opinion  of  iis  not  aclittg  oit  worthy  motives. 
On  the  other  hand,  ibe  desiru  of  the  people 
(partly  natural  and  partly  infused  into  them  by 
art)  appeared  in  ko  wild  and  inconsiderate  a 
inaimCT.  with  regard  to  ilie  economical  object,  (for 
I  H't  iiKidi>  fi>r  a  moment  tlie  dre,idfnl  tampering 
uith  tlie  bodv  of  the  cniisiiitttion  itself,)  toat,  if 
their  petitions  Itad  literally  been  complied  with, 
the  slate  would  liarc  been  convuliid ;  awl  a  ^le 
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would  Uikvv  tippn  opened,  Uiroii^li  wliidi  ull  pro- 
perty migbl  be  sacked  and  ravaged.  NoUiine 
could  have  »a«'ed  Lhe  iiublick  IrQin  th«  miechiefa 
of  the  falsi'  reform  btil  iW  absurdity ;  which  would 
soon  liavir  brought  iuelf,  and  wiib  it  all  real  le- 
fomi,  inlodiKTrdit.  ThU  would  bstve  left  a  rank- 
liii|£  wound  ill  tlii;  licurts  of  tlic  people,  wlio  would 
know  thcY  had  fulled  iu  the  accnnipIUhmenl  of 
their  wiHhes,  but  who,  Ukf  iJiu  rest  of  maiikinii  id 
aJI  ages,  would  impute  the  binme  to  any  ihinR 
rather  ihan  lo  tlicir  own  priKccdinus.  But  there 
verf-  ihi-u  peTNons  in  lhe  world,  who  noutivhed 
eomplmnt ;  and  would  have  been  llioronghly  rlig- 
appuiiitcd  if  the  people  wuie  ever  ea^sGed.  I  was 
not  of  that  huimiiir.  I  wislii^d  tliat  Hiey  thouid  lie 
snttstied.  It  was  myaiin  to  give  to  the  people  liie 
substance  of  whot  I  knew  they  desired,  aitil  what 
I  lhoii<;lit  vcHE  right,  whcthcT  tlicy  deviretl  it  or  nut, 
before  it  Imd  been  mudified  frKihciit  into  K(^n8(rli><iB 
pijtTtions.  I  knew  that  tlicra  Is  a  inuiiifcJit,  niarktr«l 
dislinction.wluch  ill  men  with  ill  designs,  or  weak 
meti  incapable  of  any  dcaig^n,  will  constantly  be 
coufounding,  tliat  is,  amarked  distinction  between 
change  and  reformation.  The  forni^T  alters  the 
Rubstunce  of  the  objects  tliem»clvcs ;  and  ^\a  rid 
of  all  tlieir  cwcntinl  good.  a»  well  a*  of  all  tht' 
uccideiitHl  evil,  annexed  to  Uiem.  Change  is 
novelty  :  and  whether  it  i»  lo  otxratc  aiiy  one  of 
the  cflerU  of  icformalion  at  nil,  or  whether  It 
may  not  contradict  the  very  principle  upon  which 
refortnation  is  desired,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
befbieliand.  Kefurm  is,  not  a  change,  in  tin- 
RubKtancc.  or  in  the  primary  inodili cation,  of  the 
object,  but,  a  din-ct  application  of  w  remedy  to 
the  grievance  complained  of.  Sa  far  as  that  is 
reiDovcd,  nil  in  sure.  It  stops  there;  and,  if  it 
fails,  tlie  substance  which  underwent  the  operation, 
at  the  very  worst.  Is  but  where  it  was. 

All  this,  in  efrcct,  1  think,  but  am  not  nurc,  I 
have  said  elwwhcre.  It  cannot  at  this  time  Ik  too 
often  re]ienleil :  line  upon  line;  precept  upon  pre- 
cept; until  it  oomee  into  Ilic  currency  of  A  proverb, 
lo  maovntc  u  not  to  rrfornt.  The  French  rcvo- 
liilionists  complained  of  every  thing :  they  refused 
to  lefonn  any  thing;  and  they  left  nothing,  no, 
nothing  at  all  tinthanijed.  The  conscqiienccit  are 
before  us, — not  in  remote  Imtory  ;  not  in  fuliiiv 
prognnsLicatron  :  they  are  about  u* ;  tliey  arc 
upon  us.  They  shake  Uie  publlck  security  ;  iLcy 
inenare  private  enjyynicnt.  They  dwarf  the 
growth  of  the  young;  they  break  the  quiet  of 
the  old.  If  WD  lr»TcI,  they  stop  our  way.  Tliey 
infc»t  us  in  town  ;  they  pursue  us  to  the  country. 
Onr  business  Is  Interrupted  ;  out  repose  is  trou- 
bled; our  pleasures  are  Kiddened;  ouireryatudic* 
tat  poiuned  and  perverted,  and  knowledge  is  rcD- 
dernl  worse  than  ignorance,  bv  the  enormniis  evils 
oflMs  drcjidful  Innovation.  The  revolutiini  liarpics 
of  France,  sprung  from  night  and  hHl,  or  from 
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that  cliAotick  nnuTchy,  which  ^nenxa  eouiTocdf 
"  all  monstrous,  ull  prodigious  tbinn.*  coduxb 
like,  adiiltc^rontlv  lay  their  eggs,  «na  brood  arw, 
and  hatch  them  in  the  nest  of  ercry  ncighboi 
state.  These  obscene  harpies,  who  deck 
selves  in  1  know  not  what  divln?  attribntts, 
who  m  reality  arc  foul  and  ravenous  birds  of  pny, 
(boiJi  mothers  and  daughlera,)  flutter 
he:idi,  and  «oiiite  down  upon  our  tables,  and 
notliing  unrenl,  unritted,  unravaged,  or  unpodt 
witli  the  idimc  of  tlicii  tiilhy  oflal.* 

If  his  Grace  can  contemplate  the  reaalt  of 
complete  innovation,  or,  as  some  friends  of  hisi 
call  it,  rc/urm,  in  tlie  whole  body  of  its  solidilyi 
compounded  mass,  at  which,  as  Hamlet  shys.  i 
face  of  heaven  glows  witli  horrouraiid  indignatia 
and  whieh,  in  Inilh,  makes  every  refleeling  tain 
and  evtry  fe^hng  heart,  perfectly  Uiuu^ht-s 
withiiui   a  ihorough   abhorrence  of  every 
they  say,  and  every  thing  tliey  do,  I  am 
at  the  morbid  strength  or  the  oatuntl 
his  mind. 

It  was  then  not  my  love,  bnt  my  hatred,  i 
novation,  that  produced  my  plan  of  reform.    1 
out  troubling  uiysclf  wrtn   tlie  exactness  of  1 
logical  diagram.  I  considered  tliem  as  thinn  i 
stftiitinliy  upjinsite.     [t  was  to  prevent  that 
that  I  proposed  the  measures,  which  his  ~ 
pleased,  and  I  am  not  lorry  he  ia  plcjued,  w  i 
lo  my  recollection.     I  had  (what  I  hope  tliat  i 
duke  will  remember  in  all  its  operatioos)  a  i 
to  preserve,  as  well  a«  a  stale  to  reform.    If 
people  to  gratify,  but  not  to  inflame,  or  to  i 
I  do  not  clairn  half  t)ie  credit  for  what  I  £d(j 
what  I  prevented  from  being  done,     la  ' 
ationof  the  ptibllrk  mind,  I  did  not  undo 
was  then  pronnsed,  tn  new  model  tlte 
commons  or  the  house  of  lords  ;  or  to  < 
authority  under  which  nny  officer  of  the  ' 
acted,  who  was  suflered  at  all  to  exiM. 
lords,  coniriions,  indicia]  svstem,  cyatcndfi 
uistration.cxislca  mi  they  fiad  existed  befati 
in  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  had  it 
existed.     My  mea.iures  were,  wliat  I  iheil 
stated  them  to  the  house  to  l>c,  in  tWit  i 
healing  and  mediatorial.     A  comploiali 
of  too  much  intlnence  in  tlte  house  of 
1  reduced  it  in  iMiih  houses ;  and  1  gate  if  I 
sons  article  by  article  for  every   rain 
shewed  why  [  thought  it  safe  for  the  senin 
state.     I  heaved  the  lead  every  inch  of  wij  I 
A  disposition  lo  expence  was  coropliiiaw  ^ 
that  I   nppo»t!d,   not  mere  rvlrcnchmcDl, " 
system  or  economy,  which  woiiM  makr  * 
expence  without  pinn  or  foresight,  in  f"'"* 
easily  pniclicuble.     I  proceeded  upon 
research  lo  put  me  in  possession  af  m  m-*-^ 
principles  of  method  to  regulate  il ;  sw)  (* 
ciple*  in  the  human  mind  and  in  ciiil  ■* 
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cure  iui<l  perpetuate  tlic  operation.  I  conceimi 
ilhing  arbLtnirily  :  nor  pmpust^  any  lliing  tu  be 
me  hy  Ok  will  iuitl  plvasun:  o(  utiiiTs,  ur  my 
m ;  but  bjr  reason,  sua  by  tiasod  only.  I  )iav« 
cr  abhorred,  since  tltc  lu^t  diiwn  of  my  uodcr- 
Midin^  to  this  its  obwurc  tnilif^ht.  nil  t)ic  opcra- 
3tt%  of  Dnini»n.  fancy,  inclmutiDii,  aocl  will,  id  tlie 
iiufi  of  govcrnmciit,  where  only  a  sovereiffii 
■aon,  paraoKiunt  Iq  all  form.i  of  Ic^islaLiDii  and 
IminiMralion.  liliuuld  dictate.  (lovcrnmcnt.  in 
■de  (at  ltif>  v«ry  piirpoae  of  opjuisiii^  that  rniuoit 
I  will  and  caprice,  in  the  rcJbnners  or  in  ihe 
fiiroicd,  in  thu  gDveraoun  or  in  tiie  governed,  in 
DCS,  in  st-nalrR,  or  in  people. 
On  ft  L-arofiil  review,  ihcwforc,  atid  nimlysiM,  of 
I  tbc  compoQcnt  parU  of  Uic  civil  liitt,  and  on 
eqchint:  ihcm  aic-tinst  each  otiit-i,  in  onlcr  Lo 
ake,  aa  aiucb  as  possible,  all  of  litem  a  subject  of 
tiiBace,  (the  foundation  and  curner-fitone  of  all 
I^Ur  provident  economy.)  it  appeared  lo  me  evi- 
mt,  that  this  was  imprBcticahlc,  whilst  that  part, 
died  ibe  pension  list,  was  totally  discretionary  in 

I  unount.  For  tliia  reason,  and  for  thit  only,  [ 
mxMcd  to  rediicit  it,  boiJi  in  iUt  grow  quantity, 
n  in  itti  Initn'f  iitdividuul  proportions,  to  a  ecr- 
iaiy  :  lc»l,  if  il  vifiv.  left  without  a  ffenmit  limit, 
nt^iit  «it  i>p  the  civil  list  M-rvicc;  if  siitTcrcd  to 
!  ICranlcd  in  purliuns  too  ^rcnt  tor  the  fund,  il 
iglitdeleat  its  own  end:  and,  bv  unlimited  hIIow- 
MBtciionie.il  might  disable  tfie  Crown  in  means 
^^idttii;;  for  others.  Th«  pension  list  wag  to  be 
^  asa  !ia(;r»l  fuud;  but  it  <'nutd  not  Ix  keploi* 

CoanLanl,  open  fund.  tiiHicient  for  growiii[T 
iSiands,  ifsomedemandii  would  wholly  devour  it. 
Ik  tviiour  of  the  uct  will  shew  tluit  it  retarded 

■  civil  livi  aalif,  itic  [eduction  of  winch  to  tome 
n  of  mimnu-  «sw  my  grtiit  objwrl. 

No  otJier  of  the  Crown  fund»  did  I  meddle  wilh, 
lenuw  they  had  not  ihe  same  relations.  Tlii.s 
'  the  four  and  a  half  pei  cents,  does  his  Grane 
M^ie  hnd  escaped  mc.  ur  hud  escaped  all  iJie 
en  of  business,  who  acted  with  me  in  tliOM 
stations?  I  knew  ihnt  such  a  fund  existed. 
td  that  pensions  had  W^.n  a1wav«  grani4>d  on 
,  bafbre  fait  tirsce  vms  Itom.  This  fund  wda 
p  IB  my  eyt.  It  was  full  in  the  cyt-N  of  those 
BO  vorked  with  me.     It  wiu  left  on  principle. 

II  prineiple  I  did  what  wax  then  done ;  and  on 
■ianplc  what  waa  left  undone  wns  ontitted.  I 
d  aol  d»re  to  rob  tlie  nation  of  all  funds  to 
ward  merit.     If  I  pressed  this  point  too  rlosu^, 

Mttd  contrary  to  tlie  avowed  principles  on 
fcich  I  went.  n^-ntlenK-n  arc  very  fond  of 
aaliilg  me;  but  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his 
Me  to  know  ihe  rules  Uiat  ijulded  me  in  my 
bs  uf  reJbmi,  he  will  read  my  printed  iii>eech 

■  that  subject ;  at  least  what  if  contuinod  from 
tft  330  to  page  'iil  in  llie-  itccunil  volume  of 
be  collection  which  a  friend  has  p;iv«ii  himself 
m  liDuble  to  make  of  my  piiMicntions.      Re  this 

■  knay,  these  two  bills,  (though  adiicwd  with 
M  gpeatOBl  labour,  and  maoQ^inent  of  every 
M«  botfa  within  and  witliuut  die  house,)  were 
■If  a.  part,  and  but  a  small  part,  of  a  very  large 


system,  comprehending  all  tliv  objccia  I  stated  in 
opening  my  itroposition ,  and  indeed,  many  more, 
wliicli  i  just  liinled  at  in  my  speech  to  the  electors 
of  Bristol,  when  I  was  put  out  of  that  Teprescnta- 
tion.  All  these,  in  some  state  or  other  of  forward* 
ncss,  [  liavc  long  had  by  me. 

Dut  do  I  Juslify  his  majesty's  ^ee  on  tbew 
([rounds  ?  1  tliink  them  the  least  of  my  icrvioe*  ! 
The  time  gave  them  an  occasional  value.  What 
I  have  done  in  the  way  of  politicjil  economy  was 
far  from  cojitiiied  totlii*  body  of  mea.4ures.  1  did 
not  come  mto  parliament  to  con  my  lesson.  I  had 
earned  my  {Hrnsion  liefbre  1  set  my  foot  in  Si.  Ste- 
phen's chaiwl.  I  was  prepared  and  disciplined  to 
this  politictil  warfare.  The  first  session  I  sat  in  par> 
liamcnt,  I  found  it  necessary  to  analyie  thcwnoto 
com  mere  iaJ.  Knnnciul,  const  it  ulionuf,  and  foreign 
interests  of  Great  Brit^iin  and  ils  empire.  A  greit 
deal  wa»  tben  donit;  and  more,  far  more,  would 
have  been  done,  if  more  had  been  permitted  by 
evenlA.  Tlien,  in  the  vigour  of  my  mnnhooil,  my 
constitution  sunk  under  my  labour.  Mad  I  U>en 
died,  iand  I  seemed  lo  myself  very  near  death,) 
I  had  tli«»  earued  for  those  who  belonged  to  me, 
more  tlian  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of  service 
are  of  power  lo  estimate.  But,  in  truth,  these  ser- 
vices I  am  called  to  account  for  are  not  tho«e  on 
which  I  vciluc  myself  the  most.  If  I  were  tu  call 
for  a  reward,  (which  i  have  never  done.)  it  should 
be  for  tliuse  in  whieli  fur  fuiirleen  years,  witliout 
inteniiiMion,  I  »Jiewcd  the  most  industry,  and  bad 
the  least  success :  I  mn^an  in  the  utiiiirs  of  India. 
They  are  those  on  which  ]  value  myself  tlie  most; 
most  for  tlie  importance;  mo^l  for  the  labour; 
most  fur  tlie  jiidirment:  most  for  constancy  and 
perseverance  in  the  punmil.  Otheni  may  value 
tliem  must  for  the  infrnfKm.  In  that, surely,  they 
arc  not  mistaken. 

Docs  his  Grace  tlunk,  that  tJiey,  who  advised  the 
Crown  to  make  my  rctnat  easy,  considered  mc 
only  OS  an  economist?  That,  well  understood, 
however,  i»  a  ^ikmJ  deal.  If  1  had  not  deemed  it 
of  some  value.  1  should  not  have  made  political 
economy  an  object  of  my  humble  studies,  from 
my  very  early  youth  to  near  the  end  of  my  service 
in  parliament,  even  bufure  (at  Ieu:it  to  any  know- 
ledj^e  of  mine)  it  hud  employed  the  thoughts  of 
speculative  men  in  other  parts  uf  l'.iirfif)e.  At  that 
time  it  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  England,  wher4>, 
in  the  last  century,  it  had  its  imgin.  Great  and 
learned  men  thought  my  Hludir.s  were  not  whnllv 
thrown  away,  and  deigned  to  coiiHiiunirale  witli 
me  now  and  then  on  *oiiie  parti<-iilar*  of  their  im- 
nmrial  works.  Somcthinj;  of  tliesc  studies  may 
apjiear  inciilenlally  in  some  of  the  i^irliesl  thingiij 
1  ptil)lish«d.  The  house  has  been  witness  to  thoir 
enect.  and  htxt  profiled  of  them  more  or  leas  for 
ulwve  eight  ami  twenty  years. 

To  llieir  nttimatc  I  leave  the  matter.  I  was  not, 
1ik«  liis  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked, 
and  dandled  intou  legislator; "  NHvr  in  adrnraum" 
is  the  motto  fur  a  man  like  me.  I  (lusKSsed  not 
one  of  the  qimlilies.  nor  cutiivatcd  one  of  l)ir  arts, 
that  recommertd  men  to  the  fiivour  and  protection 
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of  tiic  great.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or 
a  tool.  As  little  did  1  fullow  the  trade  of  winning 
the  hearts,  by  imposing  on  tlic  understandings, 
of  the  people.  At  every  step  of  my  proeress  in  life, 
(for  in  every  step  wi<s  I  traversed  and  opposed,) 
and  at  every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  shew 
my  passport,  and  again  and  again  to  prove  my  sole 
title  to  the  honour  of  being  useful  to  my  country, 
by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  interests  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise  no  rank,  no 
toleration,  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but  manly 
arts.  On  them  1  have  stood,  and,  please  God, 
in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  to  the  last  gasp  will  I  stand. 

Had  his  Grace  condescended  to  enquire  concern- 
ing the  person,  whom  he  has  not  tliought  it  below 
him  to  reproach,  he  might  have  found,  tliat,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  1  have  never,  on  any  pre- 
tence of  economy,  or  on  any  other  pretence,  so 
much  as  in  a  single  instance,  stood  between  any 
man  and  Iiis  reward  of  service,  or  his  encourage- 
ment in  useful  talent  and  pursuit,  from  the  high- 
est of  those  services  and  pursuits  to  the  lowest, 
On  the  contrary  i  have,  on  an  hundred  occasions, 
exerted  myself  with  singular  zeal  to  forward  every 
man's  even  tolerable  pretensions.  1  have  more 
than  once  had  good-natured  reprehensions  from 
my  friends  for  carrying  the  matter  to  something 
bordering  on  abuse.  Tliis  line  of  conduct,  what- 
ever its  merits  might  be,  was  partly  owing  to  na- 
tural dis[)Osition ;  but  I  think  full  as  much  to 
reason  and  principle.  I  looked  on  the  consider- 
ation of  pubiick  service,  or  publick  ornament,  to 
l)e  real  and  very  justice  :  and  I  ever  held  a  scanty 
and  penurious  justice  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  wrong.  1  held  it  to  bo,  in  its  consequences, 
the  worst  economy  in  the  world.  In  saving 
money,  I  soon  can  count  up  all  the  good  I  do; 
but  when,  by  a  cold  penury,  I  blast  the  abilities 
of  a  nation,  and  stunt  the  growth  of  its  active 
energies,  the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. Whether  it  be  too  much  or  too  little, 
whatever  I  have  done  has  been  general  and  sys- 
tematick.  I  have  never  entered  into  those  tri- 
fling vexations,  and  oppressive  details,  that  have 
been  falsely,  and  most  ridiculously,  laid  to  my 
charge. 

Did  I  blame  the  pensions  given  to  Mr.  Barre 
and  Mr.  Dunning  between  the  proposition  and 
execution  of  my  plan  ?  No  !  surely  no  !  Tliose 
pensions  were  witliin  my  principles.  I  assert  it, 
those  gentlemen  deserved  their  irensions,  their 
titles — all  they  had ;  and  more  had  they  had,  I 
should  have  been  but  pleased  the  more,  'fhcy  were 
men  of  talents  ;  they  were  men  of  ser\'ice,  I  put 
the  profession  of  tlie  law  out  of  the  question  in 
one  of  tliem.  It  is  a  service  that  rewards  itself. 
But  their  publick  service,  though,  from  their 
abilities  unquestionably  of  more  value  than  mine, 
in  its  quantity  and  its  duration,  was  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  it.  But  I  never  conld  drive  a 
hard  bargain  in  my  life,  concerning  any  matter 
whatever ;  and  least  of  all  do   I  know  how  to 


haggle  and  huckster  with  merit.  Pension  formj- 
self  I  obtained  none ;  nor  did  I  solicit  anv.  Yet 
1  was  loaded  with  hatred  for  every  thing  that  «u 
withheld,  and  with  obloquy  for  every  thing  tint 
was  given.  I  was  thus  left  to  support  tlie  gr^uA 
of  a  name  ever  dear  to  me,  and  ever  venerable  to 
the  world,  in  favour  of  those,  who  were  no  friendi 
of  mine  or  of  his,  against  the  nide  attacks  of 
those  who  were  at  that  time  friends  to  the  grantee*, 
and  their  own  zealous  partisans.  I  have  imcr 
heard  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  complain  of  thne 
pensions.  He  finds  nothing  wrong  till  he  coma 
to  me.  TbU  is  impartiaUty,  in  the  true,  moden, 
revolutionary  style. 

Whatever  I  did  at  that  time,  so  far  as  it  regarded 
order  and  economy,  is  stable  end  eternal ;  u  tU 
principles  must  be.  A  particular  order  of  tbingi 
may  be  altered ;  order  itself  cannot  lose  its  vaJit. 
As  to  other  particulars,  they  are  variable  by  tine 
and  by  ctrcumBtances.  Laws  of  regulation  are  ut 
fundamental  laws.  The  publick  exigencies arelk 
masters  of  all  such  laws.  They  rule  the  lain,tW 
are  not  to  be  ruled  by  them.  They  who  eienii 
the  legislative  power  at  the  time  must  judge. 

It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  1  beglearelotdl 
him,  that  mere  parsimony  is  not  economy,  /ta 
separable  in  theory  from  it ;  and  in  lact  it  aiq, 
or  it  may  not,  be  a  part  of  economy,  acconliif  M ' 
circumstances,  Expence,  and  greet  exfena,wj 
be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy.  If  pami^ 
were  to  be  considered  as  one  of  tne  kinosof  tW; 
virtue,  there  is  however  another  and  an  H^' 
economy.  Economy  is  a  distributive  virtue,  iJ 
consists  not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Panmd^ 
requiies  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  po««« 
combination,  no  comparison,  no  judgment.  M« 
instinct,  and  that  not  an  instinct  of  tiie  doU* 
kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  inperfecU* 
The  other  economy  has  lar^r  views.  It  (itnw* 
a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  firm,  ngiot' 
mind.  It  shuts  one  door  to  impudent  imports 
nity,  only  to  open  another,  and  a  wider, to  anp* 
suming  merit.  If  none  but  meritorious  setrict* 
real  talent  were  to  be  rewarded,  this  nation  hm* 
wanted,  and  this  nation  will  not  want,  t^.  "^ 
of  rewarding  all  the  service  it  ever  will  receirt,* 
encouraging  all  the  merit  it  ever  will  produce, 
state,  since  the  foundation  of  society,  has  been ' 
poverished  by  that  species  of  profusion,  Hw" 
economy  of  selection  and  proportion  beeB»l" 
times  observed,  we  should  not  now  have  few" 
ovei-grown  Duke  of  Bedford ,  to  oppress  the  iw* 
try  of  humble  men,  and  to  limit,  by  the  BtiD** 
of  his  own  conceptions,  the  justice,  the  bw'T' 
or,  if  he  pleases,  the  charity  of  the  Crown.       , 

His  Grace  may  think  as  meanly  as  '«'*'[ 
my  deserts  in  the  far  greater  part  of  "■J'^ji 
in"  life.  It  is  free  for  him  to  do  so.  Thot*" 
always  bo  some  ditference  of  opinion  in  Ae  ™j 
of  political  services.  But  there  is  one  ""^^ 
mine,  wliich  he,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to  be* 
last  to  call  in  question.  I  have  supported  wilhrt'T 
great  zeal,  and  I  am  told  with  some  degt«^ 
success,  those  opinions,  or  if  his  Grace  lies  snotw 
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nion  better,  those  old  prejudioes,  wliicli  buojr 
e  paoderous  massof  liis  nubilily.ncnltli.nnd 
I  linvc  omitted  nu  Dxcrtion  to  pntvi  ni  iiin) 
hon  Trom  .linking  to  that  level,  lo  nhicli  tfic 
rickiiit  Fretich  faction,  his  <iracc  ut  Lca<it 
t»  villi,  omit  nn  eJienion  to  mluci:  W>th. 
•e  done  all  1  could  to  dbcountcnanco  their 
rki  into  thcrortimcsurtliafic,  wbo  hold  large 
ina  of  wt-idth  without  any  a)i(>areiit  merit  of 
own.  I  hnve  striined  eveiy  nerve  to  k«e|> 
■uke  orik-dford  in  tlml  tituation,  wliidi&lotic 
f  biin  niy  superiour.  Your  l>orU.-<!ii[i  (lus 
a  witneu  of  tti«  uw  ti<>  in<iki?«  of  that  jirc- 

t  bo  il,  tJiitt  thi«  ia  virtue  !  Do  it,  ihat  tWrc 
ftue  ill  this  well  sclci-tcd  *ipjur:  yet  all 
•cue  not  e((iially  bei-amiR^  to  all  mrti  and  hI 
mes.  Tlierc  are  crimes,  undoubtedly  there 
rines,  vrliicb  in  all  oea^iis  of  our  exiatt^mce, 
I  lo  piit  a  generous  nntipftlby  in  acitoii; 
•  tliM  provoke  ao  indipmnl  juitire,  itnd  call 
K  wsrm  ind  unimtiK^  pur>uii.  But  nil 
■  that  concera,  what  I  may  call,  the  preven- 
policT  of  muralitv,  all  thin^  merely  ri!,nd, 
I,  ana  rcnsoria),  tJie  antiquated  moralists,  at 
t  fe«t  I  wa»  broug^ht  up,  would  not  have 
flu  ikeae  the  iitti-al  niaitei  ta  form  the  favaitnte 
«of  joiiDg  men  of  rank.  What  might  have 
well  enaudih,  and  hare  been  receii-ed  with  a 
niion  tni!icd  with  awe  and  Icrcour,  frotn  an 
Mnere,  cnibbcd  Calo,  would  have  wanted 
ttitg  tt(  iiroprictT  in  llie  young  ScipioB,  the 
tWBt  of  tiie  Kdman  nobility,  in  tlic  nower  of 
lifon  But  the  limes,  the  momU.  the  masters, 
sholan,  hiiveall  tindeT),'one  a  ilioroiu^h  rcvo- 
I.  it  il  a  ^ile  illilwral  school,  tliis  new 
A^aeadeny  of  the  *ant  cuhttet.  There  is 
■!■  it  thai  is  lit  for  a  gentleman  to  learn. 
jKtver  it«  voi^iic  majr  be,  I  aiill  lliiit^r  tny> 
ibu  ttte  parents  of  the  growinf;  generation 
M  atitfivd  with  what  is  to  be  taus;ht  to  their 
fen  hi  Wpjiminisler,  in  [;too,  or  in  Win- 
BT:  I  still  indulge  ihe  hope  that  no  growH 
naan  or  nobleia-m  of  Aiir  time  will  think  of 
Mi|tal  Mr.  Thelmnirei  h-riure  whatever  may 
two  Irit  incuropleie  at  the  old  iitiii-eniiiieaof 
Mtnlry.  I  would  pvc  to  I/>nl  (]ronvill(>  and 
rtii  fui  «  inollo,  wliat  was  euid  of  a  iloman 
"t  or  pra;ior(or  what  u-as  he')  who,  in  virtue 
fC«)ltjscontiiltimi,»)iut  up  n-rtainaL-ademie^, 

*  VJmdm  halloa  impiuUnliirjvmt" 

f  kmaat  fallier  of  a  family  in  the  Lingdoin 
'■Mcaat  tlie  brraking  up  for  the  hulidiiy*, 
*>ll  uniT  lltat  lli«re  may  be  a  very  long  nea- 
It  all  «<ich  Kchooj}. 

**  awi'ui  ftate  uf  lite  lime,  and  not  myself,  or 
^  jiuiticatiun,  is  my  true  object  in  what  I 
*iite  1  or  in  what  I  shall  evDr  writ«  trr  my.  It 
'>|uSm  lo  tlK  world  wimt  becomes  of  sut:h 
P  M  Me.  or  even  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
tt  I  m.f  iImiui  either  of  us  is  nathint;  more  than 
■kIb,  m  you,  my  Lord,  will  easily  perceive, 
tanj  my  •enttincats  on   matters   Ui   more 


w^rtliTof  yourattt'nlioii.  Ittswhrti  I  stielctomy 
fippari'iit  lirst  subject  lliat  I  ouiiht  lo  apologize, 
not  when  I  (Utiitrt  from  il.  I  thcrefiir*  must  hcg 
your  Lordsliip  s  pardon  for  a^ain  resumini;  it  alter 
this  vcrv  short  digression :  assuring  you  that  I  shall 
never  altogether  lose  sii^lit  of  sneh  matter  as  per- 
sons iibler  than  I  am  may  turn  to  some  proliL 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  conceives,  thai  he  is 
ohli(i:ed  to  call  the  aiicntion  uf  tlie  hoiiite  of  peers 
to  his  majesty's  ^rant  to  nie,  wliieh  he  considert 
as  exceuive,  and  out  of  all  bounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  hit»  hap|>e»ed,  but  it  really 
aeems,  that,  whilm  his  Grace  was  meditating'  his 
well-considvnHl  n-iisure  ujwn  me,  he  fell  into  a 
sortof  sleep.  Homer  nods;  and  the  Dukeof  Bed- 
ford tnuy  dream :  and  as  dreams  <even  in  his  gulden 
dreams)  are  apt  to  be  ill-pieced  and  incongruously 
put  togetlier,  hii  Grace  pa-ser^ed  his  idea  of  re- 
proach to  me,  but  took  the  subject-tnalkr  from  the 
crown  gTutita/niiiOK'nyami/y.  Thi»is"  the  stuff 
"  of  which  his  dreams  are  made."  In  thai  way  of 
putting  thin^  together  his  Urncc  i*  perfectly  in 
the  ri^hl.  The  faints  to  tlw  house  of  Riivcl  were 
m  enormous,  as  not  only  lo  ouiraire  economv, 
buteren  toslagiret  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Ueu- 
ford  is  th«  leviathan  amongr  all  the  creatures  of 
the  Crown.  He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk; 
he  plays  and  frohcks  in  tlie  oeean  of  ihc  royal 
bounty.  Hugo  as  he  is,  and  whilst  "  he  lies  Hon t- 
"  ing  many  a  rood,"  he  is  still  a  creature.  His 
ribs,  his  tins,  hi*  whalebone,  hi*  lilubber,  tlievcry 
spiriielcE  through  which  lu-  spouls  a  torrent  of 
brine  .-)f>ainst  his  origin,  and  covers  mc  all  over 
with  the  sprnV) — every  tJiin^  of  him  and  nljout 
bini  is  from  the  ihroDe.  Is  il  for  him  to  qucstioii 
th9  dispensation  of  the  roval  favour? 

1  really  am  at  a  Ion  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel 
between  the  piibliek  merita  of  his  Cmoe,  by  which 
he  justifies  the  grants  he  holds,  and  these  aervicea 
of  mine,  on  the  lavourable  conatruetion  of  which 
I  hav«  obtained  what  his  Grncc  »o  mueh  disnp- 

[ I  rows.  In  private  life,  1  hnve  not  at  nil  the 
lonour  of  ae(|nuintaiKf  with  rlie  noble  duke.  But 
I  ouglit  to  presume,  and  it  costs  me  nnthing^  to  do 
so,  that  he  abundantly  deserves  the  esteem  and 
love  uf  nil  who  live  with  him.  Gut  aa  to  puhlick 
service,  why  truly  it  would  not  be  more  ridiculous 
for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in  fortune, 
in  splendid  deseeol,  in  youth,  stieugtb,  or  figure, 
with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  dian  lo  make  a  pamllol 
between  his  services,  and  my  nttempts  lo  be  useful 
to  my  country.  It  would  not  be  gross  adalation, 
hut  uncivil  irony,  to  xav,  thm  he  bus  any  puhlick 
nierii  of  hi«  own  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the 
Borviee*  by  which  lun  vast  landed  pensions  were 
obtained.  My  merits,  wtiaterer  they  arc,  are 
original  and  personal;  lii.s  are  dcrivatiiT.  It  is  hi* 
ancestor,  the  originikl  |)rn»ioner,  that  has  laid  up 
tliis  inexiiauMible  fund  of  merit,  which  makes  his 
(irace  so  wry  delicate  and  exccplious  about  die 
merit  of  all  other  grantees  of  the  Crown.  Had  he 
permiiMl  tne  to  rvinain  in  quiet,  I  should  have 
said, 'tis  his  estate;  that's  enough.  It  is  his  by 
law;  whet  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  ita  bittory  I  He 
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would  naturally  have  said  on  hU  side,  'tis  this 
man's  fortune. — He  is  aa  good  now  as  my  ancestor 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ^o.  I  urn  a  young 
man  with  very  old  pensions ;  he  is  an  old  man 
with  very  young  pensions, — that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  met  force  me 
reluctantly  to  compare  my  little  merit  with  that 
which  obtaiued  from  the  Crown  those  prodigies 
of  profuse  donation,  by  which  he  tramples  on  the 
m^liocrity  of  humble  and  laborious  individuals  ? 
I  would  willingly  leave  him  to  the  herald's  college, 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  sans  culottes  (prouder 
by  &r  than  all  the  Garters,  and  Norroys,  and  Cla- 
rencieux,  and  Rouge  Dragons,  that  ever  pranced 
in  B  procession  of  what  his  friends  call  aristocrats 
and  aespots)  will  abolish  with  contumely  and  scorn. 
These  historians,  recorden,  and  blazonerB  of  vir- 
tues and  arms,  differ  wholly  from  that  other  de- 
scription of  historians,  who  never  assign  any  act 
of  iwlilicians  to  a  good  motive.  These  gentle  his- 
tonans,  on  the  contrary,  dip  their  pens  m  nothing 
but  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  .  They  seek  no 
further  for  merit  than  the  preamble  of  a  pat^it, 
or  the  inscription  of  a  tomb.  With  them  every 
man  created  a  peer  is  first  a  hero  ready  made. 
The  judge  of  every  man's  capacity  for  office  by 
the  offices  he  has  filled ;  and  the  more  offices  the 
more  ability.  Every  general-officer  with  them  ia 
a  Marlborough;  every  statesman  a  Burleigh;  every 
judge  a  Murray  or  a  Yorke.  They  who,  alive, 
were  laughed  at  or  pitied  by  all  their  acquaintance, 
make  as  good  a  figure  as  the  best  of  tnem  in  the 
pages  of  Guillim,  Edmondson,  and  Colling. 

To  these  recorders,  bo  full  of  good  nature  to  the 
great  and  prosperous,  I  would  willingly  leave  the 
first  Baron  Russe),  and  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the 
merits  of  his  grants.  But  the  alnager,  the  weigher, 
the  meter  of  grants,  will  not  sufier  us  to  acquiesce 
in  the  judgment  of  the  prince  reigning  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made.  They  are  never  good  to 
those  who  earn  them.  Well  then  ;  since  the  new 
grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old,  and 
that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  taken, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
heroick  origin  of  their  house. 

Tlie  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser 
of  the  grants,  was  a  Mr.  Russel,  a  person  of  an 
ancient  gentleman's  family,  raised  by  being  a 
minioD  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  As  there  generally 
is  some  resemblance  of  character  to  create  these 
relations,  the  favourite  was  in  all  likelihood  much 
such  another  as  his  master.  The  first  of  those  im- 
moderate grauts  was  not  taken  from  the  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  but  from  the  rectnt  con- 
fiscation of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  .The 
lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw 
the  offal  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having 
tasted  once  the  food  of  confiscation  the  favourites 
became  fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  fii~ 
vourite's  first  grant  was  from  the  lay  nobility. 
The  second,  infinitely  improving  on  the  enormity 
of  the  first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the  church. 
■  Sec  itt  hUtoiyof  the  mcluicboly  ctUatropbe  of  tbc  Duke  of 


Id  truth  his  Grace  is  tomewhat  excimble  ( 
dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine,  not  only  in  its 
tity,  but  in  iu  kind  so  different  from  faisowi 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevt^ent  sove 
his  from  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the  matder  < 
innocent  person  of  illustriou*  rank,*  or  i 
pillageofanybodyofunoffendingmeD.  Hisj 
were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  fa 
judgments  iniquitously  l^al,  aad  fhHn  posse 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  Uwful  propii 
with  the  ^bbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  be  d 
firom  vras  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greed 
strument  of  a  levelUng  tyrant,  who  opprew 
descriptions  of  his  people,  but  who  fi^l  widi 
ticular  fury  on  every  thing  ihaXwtM  great  a»dm 
Mine  has  been,  in  endeavouring  to  tcreen  t 
man,  in  every  class,  from  opprenion,  and  put 
larly  in  defending  the  hign  and  eminent,  >lr 
the  bad  times  of  confiscating  princes,  oonfiiat 
chief  governours,  or  confiscating  demagogse^i 
the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and  aa\ 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  hii  Gfls 
pensions  was  in  giving  hts  hand  to  the  m):a 
partaking  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  pluDikat 
part  of  the  national  church  of  hu  time  and  cosiif 
Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  ttmli 
church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  (w>^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  national  churchaofll 
countries,  from  the  principles  and  the  euifl! 
which  lead  to  ecclesiastical  pillage,  tbence  Ml 
contempt  of  all  prescriptive  titles,  thence  Kit 
pillage  of  all  property,  and  thence  to  watA 
desolation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace'i  fniM 
was  in  being  a  favourite  and  chief  sdriiffMI 

Srince,  who  lefl  no  liberty  to  their  native  i 
ly  endeavour  was  to  obtain  liberty  for  tbc  i 
cipal  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  t" 
descriptions  and  denominations  in  it  H>M  r 
to  support  with  unrelaxing  vigilance  ererj' 
every  privilege,  every  franchise,  in  thismytdtl 
my  dearer,  and  more  comprehensive  county:' 
not  only  to  preserve  those  rights  in  thb  <^'. 
of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every  luM 
every  climate,  language,  and  religion,  is  ik  *^ 
domain  that  is  still  under  the  protection,  udj 
larger  that  was  once  under  the  |m)tectioai"' 
British  Crown.  . 

His  founder's  merits  were,  by  arts  in  •"J^ 
served  his  master  and  made  hu  fbrtane,  to  "^ 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  depopulstion  <* 
couatiy.     Mine  were  under  a  benevolent p^J 
in  promoting  the  commerce,  manufactoi* 
agriculture  of  his  kingdom ;  in  which  hii  ni'ffl 
shews    an    eminent  example,  who  even  * 
amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in  faoun  ol  I'' 
an  improver  of  his  native  soil.  ^. 

His  founder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  >  ^^ 
man  raised  by  the  arts  of  a  court,  and  tbe  p"*^ 
tion  of  a  Wouey,  to  the  eminence  of  a  p^^. 
potent  lord.  His  merit  in  that  eminence  **' 
Buckinghaiii.    Temp.  Hen.  8. 


to   injustice,  lo   provoke   a 

lion.     My  mtrit  WW,  loBwaken  llie 

«Tt  of  the  country,  tiiat  ifiey  might  put 
m  on  Uieir  gnarcl  ii^iiist  any  one  jHitcnt 
■  «n]f  mMtT  nunit>er  of  iK>It'nt  lonl*.  or 
nbination  of  grrat  lending  iiii>n  of  nny  sort, 
tlwy  eHould  atttmpt  lo  nnnrccH  in  the  san)« 
,  but  in  the  reverse  orucr ;  thai  is.  by  in- 
f  8  corrupted  populace  to  rebellion,  and, 
t  that  rebellion,  introdii(!inK  a  tyranny  yet 
ban  tJte  tyrannrvliicli  liiit  Grace't  anceslor 
«d,  and  of  wtiiclihi;  profited  in  the  manner 
old  in  itie des{>oii<m  of  Hmiry  llie  Ei>;lit)i. 
political  merit  of  the  first  pensioner  of  his 
1  liouae  was  tliat  of  bcin^  concerned  do  a 
tor  of  state  in  advisine:,  and  in  his  penoti 
ng,  ihc  condiiiona  ofa  dishonourable  peaee 
«ncc;  the  surrendering  the  forticss  of  Buu- 
tJicn  our  oiit-gunrd  on  the  continent.  By 
nender,  Calais,  the  key  of  Fnince,  and  the 
ft  the  mouth  of  that  power,  wns,  not  many 
lerwiirds,  finally  lost.  My  merit  liaa  been 
ting  the  pover  and  pride  of  France,  under 
U  of  its  ndc ;  but  in  opposing  it  with  th« 
I  leitl  and  eame$tneH,  when  thnt  rule  ap- 
in  the  yronl  form  it  roukl  nssume ;  the 
Mieed  which  the  prime  cause  and  principle 
nl  eould  possibly  pvc  it.  It  was  my  en- 
r  by  emy  means  to  excite  a  spirit  in  the 
where  I  had  the  honour  of  a  scat,  for  ca,r- 
B,  with  early  vigour  and  decision,  the  most 
jli9t  and  necewfiry  war,  thai  ihisor  any  nn- 
tr  carried  on  :  in  order  lo  save  my  country 
I*  mm  yoks  of  its  power,  and  fmm  the 
rMutful  contagion  of  ils  principle* :  to  pre- 
rbilc  iJKy  can  be  preserved,  pure  and  un- 
Ube  ancient,  inbred  integrity,  piety,  ^od 
Kri  good  humour  of  the  peopli*  of  Kng- 
omthe  dreadful  pestilence,  which  beginning 
Ml  tfarcalens  to  lay  waste  the  whole  moral 
B^reat  detcree  tlic  whole  physical  world, 
Vu  both  in  the  focui  of  its  most  intense 

nbonr  of  liis  Grace's  founder  merited  the 
,  not  loud  but  deep,  of  the  rommons  of 
id,  on  whom  he  and  liis  master  had  effected  a 
4l parliamentary  reform,  by  making  them, 
rsuvenr  and  humiliation,  the  true  and  aiJe* 
ntpresen  tali  yes  of  a  debased,  degraded,  and 
•  people.  My  merib  were,  in  hnving  had 
^  though  Dd  always  an  oUenUtioti.'<,  ehuTc, 
Ijoieact,  without  exception,  of  uudispiited 
Mliottal  utility  in  my  lime,  and  in  having 
tad,  on  all  occasion*,  ihe  authority,  the  ctTi- 
find  the  privilc^of  the  commons  of  Great. 
I.  1  ended  my  senJces  by  a  recorded  and 
Mionvd  assertion  on  their  own  journals  of 
MMtHalional  rii;ht«,  nnd  a  vindication  of 
Moslitulional   conduct.     I  laboured  in  all 

do  merit  their   inward   approbation,    and 
'  with   the  assistance    of  the    largest,   the 
N,  and  best  of  my  endeavours)  I  received 
,  unbiiMed,  puliltck,  and  solemn  thanks. 
'  Al  il  two  tllsm  tcniuni  fsis  K«roni,  &r. 


Thus  Stands  tlie  account  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  llic  Cn;)wn  i^inls  which  com[>u5e  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  fortune  as  balnnccJ  aj^inst 
mine.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  sliould 
thi;  Duke  uf  Bedford  think,  that  none  but  of  the 
house  of  Riissel  are  enttlled  lo  the  favour  of  the 
Crown  ?  Why  should  he  imagine  that  no  king  of 
England  has  been  capable  of  judging  of  merit  but 
King  Henry  the  Highth  ?  Indeed,  he  will  |>aidon 
me :  he  is  a  little  miUakcn  ;  all  virtue  did  not  end 
in  the  firsl  Earl  of  Btdford.  All  discernment  did 
not  lose  its  vision  when  his  Creator  closed  his  eyes. 
Let  him  remit  his  rigour  on  the  disproportion  be- 
tween merit  and  reward  in  others,  and  they  will 
inuke  no  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  his  fortune. 
They  will  regard  wKh  much  more  saLisfaetion.  as 
he  will  eonlemplate  with  infinitely  more  udran- 
lage,  whatever  in  his  pedigree  has  been  dulcified 
by  an  exposure  to  the  mfliicnce'of  heaven  in  a  long 
flow  of  gt- nerntitMifi,  from  the  hard,  ncidnlous,  me- 
lallick  tinctiirc  of  the  spring.  ]t  is  little  to  b« 
doubted,  thut  several  of  his  forefathers  in  that  long 
series,  have  degcneraied  into  honour  and  virtue. 
I-et  the  Duke  of  Bedford  {I  am  sure  be  will)  reject 
with  Bcom,  and  horrour,  the  counsels  of  the  Icc- 
tuicrs,  tliose  wicked  p.inders  to  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, who  would  tempt  him,  in  the  troubles  of  his 
co'iniry,  to  seek  anotlier  enormous  fnrtune  from 
the  forfeitures  of  another  nobility,  and  the  plunder 
of  anoiiicr  church.  Let  him  (artd  (  trust  tliat  yet 
he  will)  employ  all  Ihe  energy  of  his  youth,  obA 
all  ihc  resources  of  his  wealth,  to  crush  rebellious 
principles  which  have  no  foundation  ta  morals, 
and  rebellioiiji  movements  that  have  no  provoca- 
tion  in  tyranny. 

Then  will  be  forgot  the  rebcliions,  which,  by  a 
doubtful  priority  in  crime,  his  ancestor  had  pro* 
voked  and  extinguished.  On  such  a  conduct  in 
the  noble  duke,  many  of  his  countrymen  might, 
and  with  some  excuse  might,  give  way  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  gratitude,  and,  in  the  dashing 
style  of  some  of  the  old  derlaimers,  cry  out,  that 
if  the  fates  had  found  no  other  way  in  which  they 
could  give  a  *  Dnkc  of  Bedford  and  his  opulence 
as  pro|>«  to  a  tottering  world,  then  the  butchery 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham  might  be  tqleraivd ; 
it  might  be  regarded  even  with  complacency, 
whilst  in  the  heir  of  confiscation  they  saw  the  sym- 
pathizing comforter  of  tlie  martvre.  who  lulTer 
under  tlie  miel  confim-ation  of  this  day;  whilst 
tlicy  behold  with  admiration  his  zealous  protection 
of  the  virtuous  and  loyal  nobility  of  France,  and 
his  maidy  su[i|>ort  of  his  brethren,  iJie  yet  stand- 
ing nobility  and  gentry  of  hi«  native  land.  Then 
hi»  Grace's  merit  would  be  pure,  and  new,  and 
sliiirp.  as  fresh  from  the  mint  of  honour.  As  he 
pleaded  he  might  reliect  hononr  on  his  prede- 
ccMors,  or  throw  it  forward  on  those  who  were  to 
succeed  him.  He  might  be  the  propagator  of  the 
stock  of  honour,  or  the  root  of  it,  as  be  Ihongbt 
proper. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  lo  me  Uie  hopea 
of  tuccesnon,  1  should  have  been,  according  to 
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my  mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I 
live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family :  I  should 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  to  which 
personal  merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  eru- 
dition, in  geniiia,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in  generosity, 
in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shewn 
himself  inferiour  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any 
of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace 
very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  bis 
attack  upon  that  provision  which  belong^  more 
to  mine  than  to  me.  HE  would  soon  have  sup- 
plied  every  deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  dis- 
proportion. It  would  not  have  been  for  tliat  suc- 
cessor to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir 
of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in 
himself  a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and 
manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have 
re-purchased  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  ten 
times  more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He 
was  made  a  publick  creatui'e ;  and  had  no  enjoy- 
ment whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of  some 
duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  lose  of  a  finished 
man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  vniose  power  we  are  little  able 
to  resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at 
all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  manner, 
and  (whatever  my  <]uerulous  weakness  might  sug- 
gest) a  far  better,  Tlie  storm  has  gone  over  me  ; 
and  1  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  lias  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped 
of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  pros- 
trate there,  I  most  unfeifrnedly  recognise  the  divine 
justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  But 
whilst  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust 
and  inconsiderate  men.  The  patience  of  Job  is 
proverbial.  After  some  of  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  himself,  and 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  i  do  not 
find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill- 
natured  neighbours  of  his,  who  visited  liisdunghitl 
to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures 
on  his  miserv-  I  am  alone.  1  have  none  to  meot 
my  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  greatly 
deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give 
a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  nil  tliat  is  called  fame 
and  honour  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite 
but  of  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury,  it  is  a  privilege,  it 
is  an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at  their  ease. 
But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as  we 
are  made  to  sliriiik  from  pain,  and  (inverty.  and 
disease.  U  is  au  instinct ;  and  under  the  direction 
of  reason,  instinct  is  always  in  the  riplit.  I  live 
in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  liine 
succeeded  me  have  gone  before  me.  They  who 
should  have  been  to  nie  as  posterity  are  in  the  place 
of  ancestors.  1  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which 
ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
which  he  would  have  performed  to  me;  1  owe  it 
to  him  to  shew  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  tlic 
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Duke  of  Bedford  woald  bave  it,  firom  an  unvonb; 
parent. 

TbeCrown  has  considered  me  after  long  tenin : 
the  Crown  has  paid  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  ad- 
vance. He  has  had  a  long  credit  for  any  aerrice 
which  he  may  perform  hereafter.  He  is  secoi^ 
and  long  may  he  be  secure,  in  hit  advaao^ 
whether  he  performs  any  serriceg  or  not.  But  la 
him  take  care  how  he  endangers  the  safe^  oftktf 
constitution  which  secures  bu  own  utility  or  b 
own  insignificance ;  or  how  he  diacouragei  tba^ 
who  take  up,  even  puny  arms,  to  defend  an  oidtr 
of  things,  which,  like  the  sun  of  heaven,  iliita 
alike  on  the  useful  and  the  worthless.  His  gw* 
are  engrafted  on  the  publick  law  of  EoRfi^ 
covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ipi 
They  are  guarded  by  the  sacred  rules  of  pitsof- 
tion,  found  in  that  full  treasury  of  jurnprwieMi 
from  which  the  jejuneness  and  penury  ofoi 
municipal  law  has,  by  degrees,  l>een  enriched  ai 
strengthened.  This  prescription  I  had  my  in 
(a  very  full  share)  in  bringing:  to  its  pemctii.' 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  will  stand  as  long  u  |» 
scriptive  law  endures  :  as  long  as  the  great 
laws  of  property,  common  to  us  with  all 
nations,  are  kept  in  their  integrity,  and 
the  smallest  intermixture  of  laws,  maxinii  fi^ 
ciples,  or  precedents  of  the  grand  Renw^)  _.. ,' 
Tuey  are  secure  against  all  changes  but  one.  m 
whole  revolutionary  system,  institute*,  dj^ 
code,  novels,  text,  gloss,  comment,  are,  ihI<4 
not  the  same,  but  they  are  the  very  rerem,  i" 
the  reverse  fundamentally,  of  all  the  Un  •  -  .  jj 
which  civil  life  has  hitherto  been  upheld  in  iBttj 
governments  of  the  world.  The  learned  jb*. 
sors  of  the  rights  of  man  r^ard  prescriptini  ^ 
as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up  againsttUM  2'-,  ^ 
session — but  lliey  look  on  prescription  m*'')  ...^  ^ 
bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor,  ijj  .-  ,_ 
hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no  iDat1M|  __^ 
a  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggranw* 
justice.  , 

Such  are  their  ideas;  such  their  relig»«i" 
such  their  law.  But  as  to  our  country  wd  * 
race,  as  long  as  the  well  compacted  structureol* 
church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holj  *''^^ 
of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  ■*'*'*''*'i.»  ■ 
fended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  t^^^^ ! 
shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  ^  ^^  < 
Sion — as  long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  ^^ ' 
limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  state,  ^ 
like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  rising  i*^^ 
majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  doubl^^j^ 
of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,  as  longs— ^'  j^ 
awful  structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  ^^^ 
jected  land— so  long  tlie  mounds  and  dykes  o  « {( 
low,  fat,  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing  to  ^^ 
from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  Fra^  '^^ 
As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  -^ 
faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of  ^  ^^ 


realm, — the  triple  cord,  which  no  man  can  bre*" 

the  solenm,  sworn,  constitutional  frank-pledp^ 

this  nation ;  the  firm  guarantees  of  each  odi* 

t  Jimplvm  in  mmiKiH areii.  T!iciluB,of UietnnpleofJcTuB- 


^  and  each  other's  rif^htx ;  the  jaint  and 
tral  securilicB,  each  in  iu  pincc  iind  order,  for 
•y  kind  mnd  evert  rjitiiliiy.  ni  propi-rly  nnrl  iii' 
litT: — as  toil);  as  lliiftL-  endure,  su  inu):  iIip 
eeof  Bedford  is  tafc :  and  vre  are  all  «afr  to- 
wr— the  Iii;;b  (rota  llii:  bli^iLsofcnvv  iind  Uic 
Ifuioiuof  rapMity:  the  low  rrotn  tlic^iron  bunt) 
■nKsnon  and  the  inioleiit  vpiirn  tif  coiiU-ni])l. 
ta  i  and  M)  be  rt :  and  «o  it  will  be, 

l)mm  iliMBut  j^nfir  Cupilati  immtihUe  tiuuiu 
Artoicl  i  imptriamijae  [Mtcr  HouiauM  fiaMil. — 

lot  if  (be  ntilc  inroad  uf  Gnllrck  tumuU.  villi 
npfaUlical  nzhliariniin.tfi  Hilsify  the  accuunt. 
I  iu  sword  DJt  n  ^lakt-^^-ci^ilt  to  tlirnw  iriUi  Hid 
fe,  thatl  b«  introduced  tnio  our  city  by  a  mix- 
rted  populace,  set  on  by  pmud  (n^al  mer),  ilx-m- 
Ri  Minded  and  intoxicated  by  &  franiick  anibi- 
Riifethall.  all  of  iii,  perish  and  be  overwhelmed 
't  common  niin.  If  »  creat  storm  blaur  on  our 
■U,  ii  will  c»t  the  whales  on  the  simnd  ai  well 
'  l\e  pcriwinUci.  His  Grace  will  not  »umre 
tpMc  trraniee  he  dei^uwji,  nn  not  for  a  iwclvc- 
Ulh.  ir  t)ie  irreat  look  I'or  lal'ecy  in  the  survit-es 
If  nmler  to  thii  Callit-  cauae,  it  U  to  ho  foolioh, 
R  ^Kivc  llit^  weight  uf  privilr^  ulluwcd  to 
kldk.  If  hit  Grace  he  one  of  ihcai-  whom  thcv 
ilttToar  In  ()iro«cl)  tin*.  In-  rmght  to  bv  aware  of 

eliarfictpr  of  th«  K>ct,  whoK  doctriiws  he  iii 
Iteil  to  embrace.  With  tlictn  iiMumrcl  inn  is 
'  mat  sacred  of  revoltiiionary  duties  to  the 
Iv.  Inffralilude  to  Iwne factors  ia  the  fimt  of 
Blutionarv  virliiee.  Iiii^r^littide  is  indeed  their 
It  cardinal  virtues  coiiiparled  and  auial^matcd 
I  ose;  and  he  nill  Hod  it  in  every  thing  ihut 
'  hamv^nH  atnce  the  eommenoemirnt  of  the 
lB«opiiick  Revolution  to  tliia  hour.  If  he 
■da  tha  merit  of  imvinir  pcrformi-iJ  the  duty  of 
■RcctJon  agninvt  the  order  In;  liv«K,  (God  for- 
I  he  tnt  should,^  tite  mtrit  of  others  will  be  tu 
I'^'ai  the  duty  of  insurrection  oe^inst  him,  If 
'H**i^  (s^ain  God  forbid  he  should,  and  I  dcj 
tnupcct  he  vill)  his  mt^ratitude  tothp  C^rnvn 
'  *■  rteation  of  his  faunly.  others  will  ptcad 
■r  r^cU  and  duly  to  pav  hiin  in  kind.  Tliry 
'lamb,  indeed  they  will  l(iu(.'h.  at  liix  parch- 
■•  KBd  fail  was.  His  deeds  will  bi>  drawn  cmt 
■  ^hr  KSt  of  the  number  of  hi»  uvidtncv  rnnm. 
■bsirtt  to  the  (uim-  of  ftt  ira  in  tlie  courts  of 
'^k«d(tb0n  Bi|ua)iiy)  houw. 
y  1  to  btame,  if  I  nilempi  lit  piiy  hi*  Greco's 
'"*  Ttproactm  to  mc  vrith  tt  friendly  admoni- 
'^^  bimaelf?  Can  I  bv  blamed,  for  pointiui; 
"^  him  in  wlial  manner  he  is  likely  to  lie  af* 
**"«  if  the  Bcct  of  the  cannibal  philaM>pheri  of 
^1*  thonld  proftclvuw  any  coitHderabk'  part 
™*  |)co(iie,  and.  by  their  joint  prosrlyuv^ini; 
*  *hiwild  conquer  that  govemmenl.  to  which 
^^w«di>e<  not  si^etn  to  me  to  pive  all  the  «i»p. 
__***>  uwo  arrutiiiY  demands?  Surely  it  in 
^'*>  that  be.  and  ihal  ollicrs  like  hiio,  should 
^W  true  genius  of  this  s^ct ;  wlmt  ihtir  opi- 
P*  m*,  wku  they  have  done  ;  and  to  whom  ; 

^'^W  (if  R  prognoMick  i*  to  be  (brmcd  from 


the  aispositiona  »nd  actions  of  iiictO  <t  ■*  cerL-iiu 
tliey  will  do  hereafter.  He  owglil  to  know,  lliat 
they  (lav-c  bworn  assistance,  the  only  en^dgctucnta 
lliey  ever  will  keep,  to  all  in  this  country,  wlio 
bear  a  resemblance  to  theinseUes,  and  who  think 
oa  such,  tiiat  The  tufioh  duti/  of  matt  consists  in 
deMriidion.  Tlieyarca  misallicd  and  disparaged 
brancli  of  ilie  house  of  Niiiirod.  They  are  tim 
Uiik<>  uf  Bedford's  naluml  hunters:  and  be  is 
liicir  iiutiiraJ  ^me.  Because  he  is  nc>t  very  pro- 
f<>uridly  reflecting,  he  sleeps  in  profound  seeuriiy: 
they,  on  thti  cbiiifary.  are  alwa\s  vif^ilanl,  active, 
entcrpriiinp,  niid,  though  far  removed  from  any 
kn'>wledi;c  whirh  niakc^  iiieu  cstiutabls  or  useful, 
in  all  the  instnntients  and  resources  of  evil,  ilicir 
leaders  are  not  inr^anly  inslruclcd,  or  insuflimnily 
fumishvd.  In  tb«  French  lluvolulion  every  tiling 
is  new ;  and,  from  want  of  preuaiation  to  nivct  co 
nn1ooked<for  an  evil,  every  tning  is  dang<.Tona, 
Never,  before  this  lime,  was  u  set  of  literary  men 
converted  into  a  ^ng  of  robbers  and  ciMnssins. 
Never  belbre  did  a  den  of  biavncs  and  liunditti 
assume  tlie  gAvh  and  tone  of  an  academy  of  plii- 
loioplicrs. 

]y:t  nic  tell  bis  Grace,  that  an  union  of  such 
ilMnictera,  monslruus  as  il  ft^-ems,  in  not  made  for 
|ifinlueintr  despicable  eneiniM.  Dut  if  llicy  are 
ftirmidublc  as  foe$,  ns  frtends  they  are  dreudfiil 
indeed.  The  men  of  property  in  France  confiding 
in  a  force,  which  secmcil  10  be  iriestatible,  becniise 
it  had  never  been  Iriod,  neglected  to  prepare  for  a 
contiict  with  their  enemies  nt  their  own  weapona. 
Tlicy  were  found  in  such  a  siluAtion  na  th«  Mexi- 
cans were,  when  they  were  nUaeked  by  the  dufS, 
the  cavalry,  the  iron,  and  tlie  giiupowdft,  of  an 
handful  ul  beartlcd  tnen,  whom  they  did  not  know 
taexiHtin  natnrc.  This  isa  comparison  that  tome, 
I  ihitik.haviH  made;  and  it  is  just.  In  France  they 
had  tlif-ir  wiemie*  wilhiti  tlieir  houses.  They  were 
even  in  tlic  bowmn  of  many  of  them.  But  they 
liiid  not  va^city  tu  di»ci-rii  their  savuf^c  character. 
Tlif  y  weiiK-d  utmo,  and  nven  caressing.  Tlicy  had 
iiotltini;  but  thitift:  humanile  in  ttteir  mouth.  They 
could  not  bear  the  pmii*hnieiit  of  the  mildest  laws 
on  ll{ei,-reutejl  crimiii:d.'*.  TIm'  fliirhlcftt  scveritYor 
justice  made  their  flcKii  irt'eii"  The  very  idpa  iJiat 
wiir  existed  in  the  world  uttturhed  tlieir  mpose. 
Military  i;lory  was  no  more,  with  them,  than  a 
splendid  infamy.  Hardly  would  ihey  licar  of  endf- 
defence,  which  they  reduee<)  wilhin  such  bounds, 
tts  to  kave  il  no  defence  at  all.  All  ttiis  uhih-  they 
meditated  tJie  conQscatioiM  and  mussacreswc  have 
seen.  Had  anyone  told  these  unforlunalenobU:- 
nien  and  i^^ntlemen.  bow,  and  by  whom,  the  snnA 
fabrickof  the  Freneh  monareUv  under  which  they 
Ikiurished  would  be  subverted,  tlicy  would  not 
have  nilied  him  as  a  visionary,  but  would  have 
turnntl  from  bim  as  what  lliey  call  a  mativnis  plai~ 
sant.  Yet  we  have  seen  what  ttos  huppenMl.  Tlie 
)itrwii9wiio  Ikave aulTeied  from  the  cannibal  philo- 
viphyof  France,  are  to  like  the  Duke  of  nedford, 
tlifltnotliing  but  his  Oraee's  probably  outspeakinp 
i]uiti!  so  good  Freneh  cotdd  enable  ua  to  find  oat 
any  difFncnce.     A  great  many  of  them  had  as 
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pompons  titles  u  lie,  and  wcreof  ruUas  illustrious 
a  race :  itome  ffew  of  th<^in  had  rortnti^  ns  emple ; 
several  of  them,  without  meaning:  the  Ic-ost  dispa- 
rageincnl  tu  tlie  UiikcurBcJrunl.wt-reus  wi»c,iinJ 
aa  virtiioiiit.  ami  a«  vAliunt,  and  an  wi-ll  ediic-attKl, 
and  an  complete  In  nil  the  lincnnicnt«  of  men 
ofhonour.fts  he  is  :  n&d  to  nil  this  Ihc-yliad  added 
tlie  itowerfiil  out^uurd  of  a  mtiiioiy  pTofussion, 
whicli,  in  ils  nnnire.  trndi'ra  nit-n  soniewliat  more 
cautiotiit  than  thosi^,  who  hnvc  tiothinu  to  atlitid 
to  but  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  undi&tu rticd  poB- 
seuiuns.  But  »tcurily  was  tlicir  ruin.  Tlicy  are 
dashed  to  piecE^s  in  the  atoitii,  and  our  shorts  ure 
covered  tvit!)  th(.>  wrL'cks.  If  they  had  been  aware 
that  such  a  tlung  niiKht  hap[H!n,  such  a  tiling  never 
could  have  happened. 

J  a&sure  his  Grace,  that  if  I  state  to  him  the 
designs  of  his  enemies,  in  a  manner  which  may 
appear  to  him  ludicroiis  and  impowilile,  I  k-ll  bim 
nothing  thr.t  has  no[  exactly  happened,  point  by 

rint.  but  twenty-four  miles  from  our  own  Rhorc. 
aasure  liim  that  the  Frenchified  faction,  more 
encDiiruged,  than  olhera  ore  wnmed,  by  what  has 
happened  In  France,  look  at  him  and  his  landed 
posKCKsions  as  an  obji'cl  at  once  of  curiosity  and 
rapacity.  He  is  made  for  llwrn  in  every  part  of  their 
(lonble  character.  As  robbers,  to  tlicm  lie  is  a  noble 
tiuoty  ;  UK  speculatists,  he  is  a  glorious  subject  for 
tlicir  experimental  philosophy,  tin  uCfords  matter 
for  an  extensive  onalvsis,  iii  all  the  branches  of  their 
science,  KcomeCrical,  physical,  civil,  and  political. 
Tliese  philosophers  are  fao^tieks:  independent  of 
any  interest,  wtiieh  if  it  operated  alone  would  makr 
them  much  more  tractable,  they  are  carried  witJi 
such  a  headlong  rage  towaras  every  de»|>eraie 
trial,  Umt  iJiey  would  sacrifice  tlie  wholo  iiunian 
racM?  to  the  slightest  of  their  experiments.  I  am 
better  able  to  enter  into  Uie  cljaracler  of  lliia 
description  of  men  than  llie  tioWe  duke  can  be.  I 
have  lived  long:  and  variously  iti  the  world.  With- 
out any  eonsiderablc  pretension*  to  literature  in 
myself,  1  have  aspired  to  tlic  love  of  letters.  I  have 
lii'ed  for  a  ^ut  many  yean  id  habitudes  with 
thoM  who  prurtwsts)  ihem.  I  can  form  a  tolerable 
eslimnlc  of  what  is  likely  to  hsppca  from  a  cha- 
racter, chiefly  dcpcntlcnt  for  fame  and  fortune  on 
knowled^  and  talent,  as  well  !n  its  morbid  and 
pcrverteil  state,  as  m  that  which  is  sound  and 
natural.  Naturally  menso  formed  and  finished  are 
thclirslpftsof  Providenretolhe  world.  Diit  wlim 
tliey  have  once  tlirown  off  the  fear  of  fiod,  which 
was  in  all  a^a  too  often  the  case,  and  tlii>  fear  of 
men,  which  is  now  tlio  case,  and  when  in  tiint  state 
tJicy  come  to  iindentand  one  anotlier,  and  to  act 
in  corps,  a  more  dreadful  calamity  cannot  arise  out 
ofhetl  to  scourge  mnnkind.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  liard  than  the  heart  of  a  thorough- 
bred metaphysician. '  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold 
mali^ity  of  a  wicked  spirit  than  to  the  frailty  and 
passion  of  a  man.  -It  is  like  that  of  the  principle 
of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  oe- 
phlegraated.  defecated  evil.  It  is  no  easy  opera> 
tion  to  eradicate  humanity  from  the  human  brcsal. 
What  Shaltcspeare  calls  '•  the  compimcliout  vi»ii- 


ings  of  nature"  will   sometimes   knodt  «t1 

hearts,  and  protest  against  tlteir  murderDuii 
lations.  But  they  have  a  meanc  of  compovodi 
widi  their  nature.  Their  hunuinity  is  nut  oianhi 
They  only  |pve  it  a  long  prorogation.  The?, 
ready  to  declare,  tliat  they  do  not  think  two  u 
sand  ycart  too  long  a  period  for  l)ie  good  ihud 
pursue.  It  is  remarkable,  that  tbey  iwvcr  see  l 
way  to  their  projected  good  but  by  the  road 
aoni^  evil.  Tlieir  ima^nation  is  not  fatigwd  m 
the  contemplation  of  human  suffcriog  thro^ 
the  wild  waste  of  centuries  added  to  centurKS 
misery  and  desolation,  tlteir  humanity  is  at  At 
lioriion — and,  like  tlie  l)oria)n,  it  alwsn  ii 
before  them.  The  ^ooictriciana,  and  the  cwnitf 
bring',  the  one  from  tlie  dry  bones  of  their  St 
prams,  and  the  other  from  Oie  soot  of  their  fn 
oaees,  dispositions  that  make  them  worse  thai  0 
different  about  those  fcehnp  and  hubitudes,  tkl 
are  the  supimris  of  l!ie  moral  world.  AmbilioiNi 
come  upon  them  suddenly;  they  are  inl 
with  it,  and  it  has  rendered  them  KearUsK 
dancer,  which  may  ftoni  thence  arise  to  < 
to  tMemselvps.  Tliesc  philosophers  caniideri 
in  tlicir  experiment*,  no  more  than  theyi' 
in  an  air  pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  raephiti^s  P 
WJiiitcvcr  his  Grace  may  think  of  himaelC.^ 
look  upon  him,  and  every  thing'  that  bflc^'^fl 
hitn.  with  no  more  re^rd  llian  th«v  dou 
whiskers  of  that  little  lon^-tailed  ammal,! 
been  Ion([lhe  game  of  the  Krave,  demure, i 
spring-nailed ,  velvet-pawed,  green-eyed 
pliers,  whether  goin^  upon  two  legs,  or  up 

His  Grace's  lauded  possessions  arc  incs=^ 
inviting:  to  an  agrtirian  eiperimcni.  T^^^ 
a  downright  insult  upon  the  rights  of  man.  T 
are  more  eswnsivc  tlwii  tlie  terrilory  of  m.-^^ 
the  Grecian  republicks;  and  tbev  ate  s^""^ 
comparison  more  fertile  than  most  01  them, 
are  now  rcniiblieks  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  »^ 
Swiiierlano,  which  do  not  possess  any  thing  l^** 
fair  and  ample  a  domaiu.  There  is  a  Koo^ 
seven  philosophers  to  proceed  in  their  anair* 
ex|icriments,  npon  Harringlon's  seven  di^^ 
forms  of  republicks,  in  the  acres  of  this  one  diJ' 
llitlicrto  they  hare  beco  wholly  unprodurtix? 
speculation:  fitted  for  nothing  Init  to  fatten  bH 
locks,  and  to  produce  prain  for  bew.  will  aitnT 
slupify  the  dull  Eneli*h  understanding.  Ahl 
Sieves  biiswholc  nes  ts  of  pigeon-holes  full  of  cori 
tutions  ready  ma.de,  ticketed,  miied.  and  numta 
ed;  suited  to  every  season  and  every  fancy;  SM 
with  the  top  of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom,  and  sol 
with  the  bottom  attlictop;  some  plain, some  flim 
ed  :  w>nie  distinguLiJied  for  their  simpheity.oibi 
for  their  eomplesity;  some  of  blood  colour ;  M) 
oi  hove  de  Paris':  some  with  diroclorte*.  Olht 
without  u  dirertion  ;  some  with  councils  of  <ida 
andcounciUof  joinigsiers;  some  without  any  coui 
eil  at  all.  Some  where  the  electors  choose  the  t 
presenlBtivcs  ;  otliers,  where  the  represcnUtio 
cJioose  tlic  cicctora.  i^inic  in  loot: conts,  and  tea 
in  short  cloaks ;  some  with  panlaloons :  na 
without  breeches.  Some  with  five  shilliugqnaUfia 
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imr-  tobiliy  unqualified.     Ro  lltal  no  can- 
furidcr  may  gu  un>HJti.tl  Troni  liia  vhop, 
jfcc  lovf»  a  [wtU-rn  u(  piUugi-.  «|iprrasiiiii, 
impritonnirnt,  (imliM.'Sititiii,  I'Xtle,  ri-vo- 
jiitltrmMit,  ttnii  ifgaVut^   prftwipdilatwl 
n  «ny  sliaptrs  into  vrhiclt  tlicy  van  Iw  put. 
ihy  it  in.  tliiit  llie  pTogrfM  of  experimental 
ly  sfmuid  be  cJicckeo  liy  lii»  Grace'*  mo- 
Such  art  their  smtiracnw,  1  iiMurc  htm  ; 
bcir  Inn^nec  when  they  dure  Id  speak  ; 
1  arc  their  prDcre<liiigs.  vvlitn  lliey  have 
IS  lo  act. 

gtographera  and  B^ometrictana  have  Win 
iC  out  of  pniclicc.  It  ia  onme  time  since 
e  diTided  their  own  countiy  into  Hquarro. 
Line  hai  lo«t  the  ctiarms  of  its  novelty, 
int  n«w  lands  for  new  triaU.  It  it  not 
tfieometriciam  of  the  repiihtii-lc  i!ii\t  ftixl 
Pod  subject,  the  chemixui  havt^  lie«|i(ikeii 
r  thfi  gportMttririarn  have  done  with  him. 
r«t  set  liiivc  an  eye  on  hit  Grace's  l»n<is, 
ibia  are  nut  K-ss  taken  with  \m  Wiklinpt. 
Slider  mortar  as  a  very  anli-revoliiticiiiury 

9  in  it«  present  state  ;  but  properly  ein- 
u  admirable  material  Ibr  ovcrtuminfr  all 
menta.  They  have  found  that  the  Run- 
>f  mint  is  far  tJie  fittest  for  making  other 
^aoad  in^nitum.  They  ha**  calculated 
lantity  of  matter  cnnrertible  into  nitre  is 
ind  in  IVd ford-hoiifie.  in  Wrihiirn  Abbey, 
vfaai  httt  Grace  and  his  Iruiilirt'a  have  mill 

10  itniid  oftliut  fotilieh  royalist  Inif^  Jvncs, 
■t^rdcn.  Churclics.  play-houses,  cod'cc- 
lU  aiilte  are  destined  to  be  mingled,  and 

^blended  into  one  common  rubbish; 

and  lixiviated,  to  crystalliie  into 

BOCretick,  explosive,  iniuriectiotiary  nitre. 
ademydel  Cimento  (per  antiphrOJiin)  with 
I  and  H«M!nfraU  at  its  hep.a,  have  <om- 
M  the  brave  san>-culotte:t  mny  make  war 
he  arixtocnicy  of  Europe  for  a  twclve- 
Dui  nf  ibc  rubbish  of  toe  Duke  of  Bed- 
Hiidinsr*.* 

elonreaux  and  PricstJeya  arc  proceed- 
experiments  upon  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
the  Sieyes,  and  the  rest  of  thi^  ana- 
tctslaton,  and  cmiiiLllution-venders,  art- 
busy  in  llieir  trade  of  decompowne;  ori^- 
,  in  forming  hi*(i  race's  vasxali  into  primary 
e$,  national  ^ards,  first,  second,  and 
(airitionera,  committer  of  re^ejirch,  con- 
if  ihctravellinp  (cuilloiine.  jnd^jt  of  revo- 
f  tribunals,  legislative  han^neti,  Kuuervi- 
toauetlinrj  visiuiion,  exactors  of  forced 
9  Maeann  of  the  maxiinum. 
In  of  all  this  smithery  may  some  lime  or 

|BBOUilac.an  whirhlhpl'aiTn'ni  f.niw  T?u«Mlrli.  in* 
■■Mk '*>liM  DieniiHlriii,  ciiufr  Omti  <m  llir  dirm  i<-iii1 
;kf  VtMCfet  IkltiuEh  arirnrr.  Ihry  rnnirn  Ihr  gntdr  of 
'ti»amn«rttinimi  ^f  mown  •l«t™<^icpn— <>n ihc  (.prm- 
|rh  ttity  rnJure  Oir  maitnlfl'.'ent,  luiclmi  country  sijiii 
(lIj,iVrMi»i«l  ■'iiJit(i»/™rtnl  !itli-«  'it  [mtr,  M:>r(|ui«. 
■  of  *l>kl  ihry  ctll  r>raf>fiti>ary  i;u»[».K- 

bithcno  ihini:^  "hoji  nni  yti  Iir^n  jink 

i»«ff  mnnrr  etplor»'l."-"'rhp    titnnit 

I  (trlioaca  thai  Hrrt  orileriit  It  ht  ittmeiit*' 

rlfUt,  kiwi  hkil  produccil  >ill|irtTv  tat 


Other  pouibly  wake  this  noble  duke,  and  posh 
him  to  an  cndt^avour  to  save  some  btlit;  mnlter 
frrinitdtir  en  penmen  in  I  pliilosophy.  If  he  pleads 
his  grants  from  the  Crown,  he  is  ruined  at  the  uiit- 
set.  If  he  plejid*  he  hits  received  thttm  from  iJie  pil- 
lugv  uf  EUpcrttitious  corporations,  this  indeed  will 
stager  them  u  little,  bcraiisc  they  art-  enemies  to 
all  coqmrations,  and  loall  reli^on.  However,  they 
will  soon  recover  themselves,  aivd  will  tell  hisGrace, 
or  his  learned  council,  tli»t  all  such  property 
belong  lo  ihc  jialion  ;  and  tliat  it  would  be 
mom  wise  for  him,  if  he  wishes  to  live  the  natural 
tertnofacttt:«n,  (that  is,  according  to  Condorcet 'a 
calculation,  six  months  on  an  averap;,)  not  to  pass 
for  an  usurper  upon  the  national  property.  This 
is  what  the  terjeanla  at  law  of  tlie  rights  of  mnn 
will  sfty  lo  |he  puoy  apprtnHct$  of  the  common 
low  of  Engliiiid, 

Is  the  ^ni  us  of  philosophy  not  yet  known  \  You 
mayns  well  think  the  pirdenof  ihi'ThHillcrieswas 
well  protcclc'l  witli  the  cords  of  ribbon  insultingly 
stretched  by  tJic  National  Assembly  to  keep  lh« 
sovereiffn  canaille  from  intruding  on  the  n-tirement 
of  the  poor  kiii^  of  the  Freneli,  as  that  snch  nimsy 
cobwebs  will  stand  between  the  savacca  of  the 
Revolution  and  their  natural  prey.  De*p  philoso- 
phers are  no  triflers  :  brave  lans-culottes  ate  no 
formalists.  They  will  no  more  regard  a  Marquis 
ofTavifliock  than  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock  ;  the  hnxA 
of  Woburn  will  not  \it-  more  respectable  in  iheir 
eyes  than  ihr  Prior  of  Woburn;  they  will  make 
no  difTcrcncv  between  the  supenour  of  a  Covcnl 
Garden  of  nnnsand  ofa  Coven  t  Garden  of  another 
description.  They  will  not  care  a  rush  whether 
bis  coat  is  long  or  short  ;  whether  the  colour  be 
purple  or  blue  and  buff.  They  will  not  trouble 
their  heads,  with  what  part  of  Am  head  his  hair  is 
cut  from  ;  and  they  wdl  look  with  equal  respect 
on  a  toDiureetnd  a  crop.  Their  only  question  will 
be-  that  of  tlirir  Lcgfndrf,  or  some  OlWr  of  llieir 
le«:istatire  butchers,  bow  he  cuts  up*  how  lie 
tallows  in  the  cawl,  or  on  the  kidney*  r 

Is  it  Dot  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  whilst  the 
sans-culottc  carcass-butcbera,  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their  dolleil  lines 
npcn  hia  hide,  and  like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox 
that  we  see  at  the  shop-windows  at  Chariiig-ctoas, 
alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world, 
he  is  divided  into  rumiw,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets, 
and  into  all  sortN  of  pieces  for  roasting,  boiling, 
and  stewing,  that  all  the  while  they  are  metiauring 
him,  his  Grace  is  measuring  mr  :  ia  invidiously 
rom|>nring  the  boiiniy  of  the  Crown  with  the 
de«rt«  of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the 
same  moment  fawninp^on  those  who  have  tlie  knife 
half  out  of  the  sheath — poor  innocent  1 

"  Ihr>  pmrfof,  u  l<  ihonM  tern\,  of  faeilUatlaa  Ma  •cMnOaii  «/ 


rrr  Ay  fj'fparify   ttetmrn  of   fit 
hich  trill  /rDLH  cm  ttic  llGcrtI 


le*  ofttia(«p«Mldi.m 

Iinvf  timciM  ihi?in»Ti>nf  pr<>iliudn«  fOod;  and  theae  pits. 

hlch  h»vt  hillicrlo  vIultH  tlir  priitt  </  >ir>pn»,  aivl  <vima 

If  iilou  of  ts  ViiulK.  mil  ncm  lumlib  wbrmritlikl  lo  Ismc 


'  Ihr  mil  on. 


tfiil   lo   iwtrwbelm    Uic   dintl^tAl '- 


TtM 


'  n  tr  id'ou  ■  cirii- 1,  nlw,  h  n ve  kllbtilcd  a  larxt  s<»nn V  ot  wllicwt. 
■  l-ammunr  Affy«nfHr.[ihM  i*  Ite  noMr  rltv  of  l.ron*  nduom 
'  in  many  lA/tt  to  ■  Iictf  oT  nilnn.  i  »n<l_Toui<i«,  "ill  pyr  a 


,     ,__._.    .■SB    ..__      . 

ttnnil  tnbtttr  lo  our  »rtl11»fy  "    Krport.  W  Kc^asfT. 
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P/eta'd  tn  the  hit, he  cropt  tlieJUnorii  food, 
Aiui  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed' ha  blood. 

No  man  lives  too  long,  wlio  livcb  to  do  with 
spirit,  and  sufTer  with  resignation,  what  Providence 
pleases  to  command,  or  inRict;  but  indeed  they 
arc  sharp  incomniodities  which  beset  old  age.  It 
was  but  the  otlier  day,  tliat,  in  putting  in  order 
some  things  which  had  been  brought  here  on  my 
taking  leave  of  London  for  ever,  I  looked  over  a 
number  of  fine  portraits,  most  of  them  of  persons 
now  dead,  but  whose  society,  in  my  better  days, 
made  this  a  proud  and  happy  place.  Amongst 
tliesc  was  tlie  picture  of  Lord  Keppel.  It  was 
painted  by  an  artist  worthy  of  the  subject,  tlie 
excellent  friend  of  that  excellent  man  from  their 
earliest  youth,  and  a  common  friend  of  us  both, 
with  whom  we  lived  for  many  yeare  without  a  mo- 
ment of  coldness,  of  peevishness,  of  jealousy,  or 
of  jar,  to  the  day  of  our  final  separation. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age;  and  I  loved,  and 
cultivated  him  accordingly.  He  was  much  in  my 
heart,  and  I  believe  I  was  in  his  to  the  very  last 
beat.  It  was  at  his  trial  at  Portsmouth  that  he 
gave  me  this  picture.  With  what  zeal  and  anxious 
affection  I  attended  him  throu§-h  that  his  agony  of 
glory,  what  part  my  son  took  in  the  early  flush 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  virtue,  and  the  pious  passion 
with  which  he  attached  himself  to  ail  my  con- 
nexions, with  what  prodigality  we  both  squandered 
ouFMclves  in  courting  almost  every  sort  of  enmity 
for  his  sake,  I  believe  he  felt,  just  as  I  should  have 
felt  such  friendship  on  such  an  occasion.  I  partook 
indeed  of  this  honour,  with  several  of  tlic  first,  and 
best,  and  ablest  in  the  kingdom,  but  I  was  behind- 
hand with  none  of  them  ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  if 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  nation,  and  to  the 
total  annihilation  of  every  trace  of  honour  and 
virtue  in  it,  things  had  taken  a  different  turn  from 
what  they  did,  I  should  have  attended  him  to  the 
quarter-deck  with  no  less  good  will  and  more 
pride,  though  with  far  other  feelings,  than  I  par- 
took of  the  general  flow  of  national  joy  that  at- 
tended the  justice  that  was  done  to  his  virtue. 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  age, 
which  loves  to  diffuse  itself  in  discourse  of  the  de- 
parted great.  At  my  years  we  live  in  retrospect 
alone :  and,  wholly  unfitted  for  tiie  society  of  vi- 
gorous life,  we  enjoy,  the  best  balm  to  all  wounds, 
the  consolation  of  friendship,  in  those  only  whom 
wc  have  lost  for  ever.  Feeling  the  loss  of  Lord 
Keppel  at  all  times,  at  no  time  did  I  feel  it  so 
mucli  as  on  the  first  day  when  I  was  attacked  in  tlie 
house  of  lords. 

Had  he  lived,  that  reverend  form  would  have 
risen  in  its  place,  and,  with  a  mild,  parental  repre- 
hension to  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he 
would  have  told  him  that  the  favour  of  that  gra- 
cious Prince,  who  bad  honoured  his  virtues  with 
tlie  government  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
with  a  seat  in  the  hereditary  great  council  of  his 
kingdom,  was  not  undeservedly  shewn  to  the 
friend  of  the  best  portion  of  his  life,  and  his  faith- 


ful  companion  and  countellor  under  his  rudni 
trials.  He  would  have  told  him,  that  to  whomercr 
else  these  reproaches  might  be  becoming,  thn 
were  not  decorous  in  his  near  kiadred.  He  wohIJ 
have  told  him  that  when  men  in  that  rank  losedt- 
corum  they  lose  every  thing. 

On  that  day  I  had  a  loss  in  Lord  Keppel ;  boi 
the  public  loss  of  him  in  this  awful  cnsis— !  I 
speak  from  much  knowledge  of  the  peison,  bt 
never  would  have  listened  to  any  compromise  vitb 
die  rabble  rout  of  this  saDB-culotterie  of  France. 
His  goodness  of  heart,  his  reason,  his  taste,  lii 

Eublick  duty,  his  principles,  hn  prejudices,  muld 
ave  repelled  him  for  ever  from  all  conneiioB 
with  that  horrid  medley  of  madness,  vice,  impirtr. 
and  crime. 

Lord  Keppel  had  two  countries ;  one  of  descent, 
and  one  of  birth.  Their  interest  and  their  gkij 
«re  the  same;  and  his  mind  was  capacious  of  botlL 
His  femily  was  noble,  and  it  was  Dutch :  that  ii, 
he  was  the  oldest  and  purest  nobility  tbit  fi^ 
rope  can  boast,  among  a  people  renowned  abcm 
all  otl'^rs  for  love  of  their  native  land.  Tboo^ 
it  was  never  shewn  in  insult  to  any  human  bem, 
Lord  Keppel  was  something  high,  it  was  iwM 
stock  of  pride,  on  which  the  tenderest  of  all  faetA 
had  grafted  the  milder  virtues.  He  valued  anciail 
nobility  ;  and  he  was  not  disinclined  to  augmat 
it  with  new  honours.  He  valued  the  old  nobiblj 
and  the  new,  not  as  an  excuse  for  inglorious  iblk 
but  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  activity.  Bi 
considered  it  as  a  sort  of  cure  for  selfishnea  of 
a  narrow  mind ;  conceiving  that  a  man  bora  in  m 
elevated  place  in  himself  was  nothing,  but  enff 
thing  in  what  went  before,  and  what  was  to  ttm 
afler  him.  Without  much  speculation,  bntbf 
tlie  sure  instinct  of  ingenuous  feelings,  and  hi  At 
dictates  of  plain,  unsophisticated,  natural  uods- 
standing,  he  felt,  that  no  great  commoDvesIA  - 
could  by  any  possibility  long  subsist,  witbooli 
body  of  some  kind  or  other  of  nobility,  deconM' 
with  honour,  and  fortified  by  privileec.  TVi 
nobility  forms  the  chain  that  connects  the  tgarf 
a  nation,  which  otherwise  (with  Mr.  Paine)  mdi- 
soon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  can  binl 
another.  He  felt  that  no  political  fabrick  ctnU 
be  well  made  without  some  such  order  of  dufi 
as  might,  through  a  series  of  time,  afibid  ■ 
rational  hope  of  securing  unity,  coherence,  cos- 
sistency,  and  stability  to  the  state.  He  felt  iW 
nothing  else  can  protect  it  against  the  levilvi' 
courts,and  the  greater  levity  of  themnlUtude.  TW 
to  talk  of  hereditary  monarchy,  witliout  any  tfaaf 
else  of  hereditary  reverence  in  the  commonwealA.  |., 
was  a  low  minded  absurdity;  fit  only  for  tho*  1 
detestable  "  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves,"  wholl^  j-. 
gan  to  foi^  in  1789  the  false  money  of  the  FiaK^ 
constitution — ^That  it  is  one  fatal  objection  to  sll 
new  fancied  and  neui/a^caf«(;frepublicks,(amoiig 
a  people,  who,  once  possessing  such  an  advantage, 
have  wickedly  and  insolently  rejected  it,)  that  the 
prejudice  of  an  old  nobility  is  a  thing  that  caxmi 
be  made.  It  may  be  improved,  it  may  be  cor 
rected,  it  may  be  replcnislicd :  men  may  be  takes 
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it  or  aggregated  to  it.  but  ilie  MtRi;  Utelf  '\* 
tur  oi htrttrrate  opinion,  uiiil  therefore  etumot 
matTcr  of  mere  positive  iflstitntiAn.  Il<;  Iclt, 
thi»  nuliililv  ill  nict  does  nut  exist  in  wranguf 
ordenof  ttieslKtc.but  by  tlivci.Hnd  fortWin. 
I  knew  tile  man  I  Miuik  or :  und,  if  wc  ran 
vinft  the  fiitun.'.  out  of  wh;il  wc  c-llocl  from  tlie 
Hot,  DO  pdson  living  wuiild  look  wiUi  more  scorn 
oul  btiiTour  on  tliu  impious  parrickle  commilted 
D  all  tlicir  ancMlry,  nnd  on  the  dtrapcrate  atiain- 
ar  pasted  on  ttll  their  posterity,  by  tJi«  Orleaiiii, 
ad  the  Rochelbucanlls,  nnd  tlic  Faypllra.  nnd  [hi> 
'kcomtesde  Noailti^,  und  lite  falw  Peri^ordti,  and 
laii^«>t  <^«f«m  of  l]io  perfidious  sana-(^utott<!ft of 
court,  vho  lik«  dennoniacks,  pos^eMod  willi  a 
irit  of  fallen  pride,  and  invcrtpd  aniKilion,  nbili- 
iheir  dignitie*,  disowned  ilieir  rnmilies,  bt'- 
ycl  Itie  most  tmcrred  of  all  trusU,  and,  hy  breiik- 
to  [Mci:ea  a  great  link  of  socielv  uiid  all  tlie 
ipa  and  holdinpi  of  the  stnif ,  broii^lii  fttrnal 
iftinon  and  dnolation  on  lliiir  rDUutry.  Fur 
fete  of  tlic  miscreant  parrieides  thcnuw^lve*  he 
ould  have  bad  no  pity.  Companion  for  tlic 
lyriads  of  men,  of  whom  llie  world  was  not 
~iy,  who  by  their  means  have  |}CfiUied  in 
,  or  on  s<?aftblds,  or  arc  pining  in  bcf^i-y 
'ckile,  would  l«avc  no  room  in  liis,  or  in  any 
itl-lornied  mind,  for  any  such  sensation.  We 
•  not  made  at  onee  to  pily  iht-  oppruasor  and 
i  oppreaaed. 

Lx>kine  to  kin  B&tavian  descent,  how  could  lio 
ar  lo  belinid  Ins  kindn-d.  tW  descendants  of  the 
_ftv«  notnlitv  of  Holland,  whose  blood,  prodigally 
Mred  out,  liad,  mort*.  iban  all  llic  ctuiaU,  rocrcs, 
ad  iniindatiuus  of  tlirir  counixy,  proicclcd  tlieir 
ideprnilenci.-,  lo  bclioUl  ilu-m  bowed  in  iJie  bast^t 
BTttude  to  tlio  biue»t  unil  vilest  of  the  human 
;  in  MrvHudc  (o  tboitc  who  ni  no  respect  were 
iour  in  dignitv,  or  could  a.<>pi[D  loa  l»elier 
Un  tlian  tliat  of  haninnen  m  the  tyrants,  to 
koae  kcrptcred  pride  lliey  bad  oppnsNt  an  eleva- 
.  of  M>id,  tliat  suTinoiintcd,  and  overpowered, 
loftinoa  orCa^tiic,  iJic  ]iaiichlini?.iHof  Aiixtri:!, 
m1  the  overbearing  arroganre  ol  France  ^ 

Could  he  witli  palience  bear.  iJial  the  ehiUlr^ri 
f  that  n<jbitity,  who  would  have  delii^^'d  tlieir 
anntnr  and  ;iven  it  lo  ihr  ttea,  rather  than  tiibniil 
t  Ijmu  XIV .  who  was  tiien  in  his  meridian  >;lory, 
ken  his  arms  were  conducted  bv  the  Tiirennw, 
tbe  Luxe  mho  tirgs,  by  llu:  UoulUers  ;  whvn  his 
Duacils  weri;  din-ited  by  the  Golberu,  and  Uic 
ouvM*  :  whMi  lint  ttibunaltt  wen>  filled  by  the  Lu- 
tiigoaa*  and  tbe  DaguMMUs— that  the«e  should 
^fui  up  to  tlie  cruel  nport  of  tbe  Pichei^rus, 
Jourrlna^,  the  Sanicrru,  under  ilic  Rolmids, 
■  Brimts,  and  fiorfaM,  nnil  Robi-Kpicrn-g.  ibo 
fttbda,  tlkc  Carootii,  nnd  Tnllionn,  nnd  Oantons, 
tbe  whole  tribe  of  rc^^iicidcs,  lobhcrK,  and  re- 
if  in II ail  jwl^^,  that,  from  ihc  rotten  Q3ica.«s 
Lheir  own  murderud  country*,  havo  poured  oul 
umcral^i*  «wnrm»  of  tlio  lowest,  and  nt  on«c 
ifMt  dextnictiie,  of  the  rlawcs  of  animatrd 
iin%  whirh.  like  columns  of  lucuttH.  have  laid 

Uw  binal  pari  of  the  world? 
»or.    II.  T 


Would  Kcpfiel  have  borue  lo  sne  (Ik  ruin  of  the  | 
virtuous  piitricinns.  tliat  happy  union  of  the  nobis' 
and  die  bui^bor,  who,  with  signal  prtidtnoe  and 
iiitc^nty,  had  long  ^vurncij  thv  cilice  ufthccoD' 
tede.rate  rt^piiblirk.  Die  cherish ini''  fnlhcrs  of  tlieir 
country,  v.)m.  denying  comnwrce  to  tlH'mselvn, 
roadi^  it  flourinU  in  a  manner  unciiAinplctl  under  < 
titeir  protection  ?  Could  Kcppcl  have  borne  ibat  a 
vile  fHctton  should  totally  di^my  ibisharmonioui 
construction,  in  favour  of  robbing  a  deraoc^acj, 
founded  on  Uic  spurious  ngbts  of  man  ? 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well 
versed  in  llie  interests  of  Europe,  and  he  could  nut 
have  heard  with  pnlience,  tnat  tliG  cotinti^  of 
G^rotiu»,  the  cradle  of  the  law  of  nolioui,  and  one 
of  (he  richest  repositories  of  all  law,  should  he 
taught  a  new  nwie  by  the  ignorant  tfippaiicy  of 
Tlionias  Paine,  the  pri^sumptuous  foppery  of  Lo 
Fuyclte,  will)  his  atoL-a  rigliLi  of  man  ui  im  hand, 
tlie  wild,  proltig^iilc  iniTi^ui-.  and  ttirbulency,  of 
Marat,  and  tlit.'  impintis  itciplmiry  of  Condorc4!i, 
in  bis  mM>l«'nt  addresses  to  lh«  fiatarian  re- 
pub  lick  ? 

Could  Kcppcl.  will)  idutiu'd  the  house  of  Na»> 
■an.  who  vas  liitn«clf>:iven  to  England, alonjwith 
the  bles«in|{«  of  the  Briti>b  nod  Dutch  revolutioni; 
wilJi  revolutions  of  >lubility  ;  with  revolutions 
which  consolidated  and  married  llie  lihetlics  aod 
tlii>  inlcrcDts  of  the  two  nations  for  ever,  eould  b« 
•ce  iht  fountain  of  British  liberty  itself  in  servi- 
tude to  France?  Could  lie  nee  wilJi  patience  a 
prince  of  Orange  expelled  as  a  fiort  of  diminutive 
despot,  with  evorv  kind  of  roiiTiimoly,  from  tbe 
country,  which  |}i&l  fnmily  of  deliverers  had  ao 
often  rescued  from  slavery,  and  obliged  to  live  in 
cvile  in  another  country,  which  owes  lis  liberty  to 
his  house  t 

Would  Keupel  have  heard  with  patience,  that 
tJic  f^ndnct  av  held  on  such  occasions  was  to 
become  short  hy  tbe  knees  In  lite  taction  of  the 
hiimicides, loentreat  them  ijuielly  to  retire?  or,  if 
tlie  fortune  of  war  should  drive  llicni  from  their 
first  wicked  and  unprovokiJ  invnsion,  thnl  no  ic- 
curily  »hnnld  !«■  titken,  uo  arrasgement  made,  m 
barrier  formed,  no  alliance  entered  into  for  the 
security  of  tital,  which  under  a  loreijpi  name  ia 
ilie  mcisl  prccioiiK  pari  of  England  ?  What  would 
ho  have  Kaid,  if  it  was  even  proposed  that  the 
Austrian  NetJtetlands  (which  ouglit  to  be  a  barrier 
to  Holland,  and  the  tic  of  an  alliance,  to  protect 
her  against  any  species  of  ruin  that  might  he 
ererttid,  or  even  be  n-slnred  in  France)  should  be 
formed  into  a  repMbli(^k  under  her  inrioenee,  and 
dependent  upon  lier  pow^r  I 

But  above  all,  what  would  he  have  said,  if  he 
hud  licani  it  mnde  a  matter  of  accusation  aenintt 
mc.  by  hiB  nephew  llic  Duke  of  Be^lford.  thai  I 
was  llic  author  of  llie  war  ?  Had  1  a  mind  to  keep 
that  hi^h  distinction  lu  myself,  a-i  from  pride  I 
inti>lil,  but  from  justice  I  dare  not,  he  would 
have  snatched  liii  ihnrr  of  it  from  my  band,  and 
held  it  with  tin;  grasp  of  a  dyin;  convulMon  10 
his  end . 

It  would  be  a  mntl  armgani  pre(i)mp4M>ti  in  mc 
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to  uaume  to  myself  the  glory  of  what  belongs  to 
H'a  Majesty,  and  to  his  ministerB,  and  to  his  par- 
liament, and  to  the  far  greater  majority  of  his 
faithful  people  :  But  had  I  stood  alone  to  counsel, 
and  that  all  were  detennined  to  be  guided  by  my 
advice,  and  to  follow  it  implicitly — Uien  I  should 
have  been  the  sole  author  of  a  war.  But  it  should 
have  been  a  war  on  my  ideas  and  my  principles. 
However,  let  his  Grace  think  as  he  may  of  my 
demerits  with  regard  to  the  war  with  r^cide,  he 


will  find  my  guilt  confined  to  that  alone.  He 
never  shall,  with  the  smallest  colour  of  reaiM, 
accuse  me  of  being  the  author  of  a  peace  with  re- 
gicide. But  that  IS  high  matter ;  and  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  with  any  thing  of  so  little  moment,  ai 
what  may  belong  to  me,  or  even  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 


'  OcR  last,  conv(!natioa<  thoii^H  not  in  the  tone 
Mabsoliite  dtspondttncjr,  vm  far  from  clifKrfiil. 
We  (x>u)il  ii»l  cnaily  occounl  Tnr  ftoine  uniil&ajiant 
kK>««rancirf.  Tlicy  were  reprt^utjU-il  lu  us  a> 
■aicating  ibc  slutc  of  Uk  popuLnr  miiHl ;  aitil  iliry 
tore  not  il  ttll  wliat  we  tlioulil  )mve.  fXiii-rlHl 
luD  Dur  old  k]<«n  fvrn  of  ttic  fiiulu  and  vjt'i!ii  nf 
Wt  Eoglblt  cknniGtcr.  The  di»a.->troii>  evenU, 
lt»te  followffi  one  upon  anutliur  in  a  king. 
iDbniken.  I'unrrvMl  tnain,  iiioviii»  in  a  [trorpKxion 
1  tMRMd  In  have  no  vai, — ilivse  Vf<-Tc  net  iIjc 
_  ll  Cftumorourttcjectioa.  Wc  fcurod  nwrc 
wlnt  (hitalened  to  fail  vritliin,  llian  ^liut 
to  oppmc  u«  Prom  abroad.  To  a  (nttplc 
I  bate  once  bf«o  pmud  nn>l  grfiit,  :im)  ati'ux 
tMc  tli«y  were  proud,  a  chan)^-  io  tbc  nuliorKit 
^ifil  n  liie  uuM  U-rrlblc  of  till  rrvolutions. 

I  ihall  rrai  lit-e  lo  behold  Uiv  tinriitvelling  of  the 
ItncBip  plot,  whicb  taddpiia  and  ]>crpU.>iic>t  ihu 
ivful  druna  of  Providence,  now  acting;  on  the 
taal  ibeotre  o(  the  world.  Whether  for  tiiouKht 
I"  tot  artion,  I  am  at  ilio  end  of  niy  (.-arwr.  You 
it  at  the  fuiddte  of  yount.  la  wlial  (inrt  of  its 
Ait  Ibe  nation,  w  ilh  which  wc  arc  carried  nloafi;, 
tovB  at  this  iottunl,  it  i*  not  ensy  to  cotijcclurr. 
(inay.p«-ihap)).be  far  advanced  tn  itJt  Aphelion. — 
W  when  to  return  7 

Kot  lo  lo«e  ounelves  in  the  infinite  void  of  the 
rBJcclura]  world,  our  business  is  wrlh  whal  is 
toy  lo  be  alfected,  for  ihr  better  or  the  worv^',  by 
t  wiMlon  er  weakness  of  our  plims.  In  all 
Nulaiiont  upon  men  and  biiman  aflniis,  it  is  of 
>  small  moOKnt  to  diHiin^uisli  tliiupt  of  Occident 
lai  pennatteac  causet,  and  from  eJlVittii  that  can- 
It  U  nat  ever;  irregulariiy  in  our 
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movement  thai  id  a  Inlal  deviation  from  otircoursi.'. 
I  am  not  t^uite  of  the  mind  nf  ihowi  Hjiecidaiors, 
who  seem  assured,  that  necessarily,  ntid  by  the 
cuiislitution  of  things,  all  slates  £iavc  llic  same 
periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepitude, 
that  are  found  in  ilie  individual*  who  compose  ihL'ni. 
Parallels  of  tliis  sott  ratber  furnish  »iniilitiidi«  to 
illuatriile  or  to  adoni,  lliau  supply  unalu^^ics  horn 
whrnce  to  reason.  The  objects  which  ure  nitempt- 
cd  (o  lie  forced  into  mi  «nalogy  are  not  found  in 
the  same  classfji  of  existence,  individuals  aro 
physical  beings  subject  to  laws  universal  and  m- 
variablc.  The  immediate  cause  acting  ia  theae 
laws  iiiiiy  be  obscure;  the  genenl  tMulu  are  sul>> 
jects  of  certain  calculation.  BuL  commonwealths 
are  not  physical  but  munil  essences.  Tlicy  arc 
aniticial  coinbinulionN,  and.  in  their  proximate 
efficient  cauite,  the  nrbitrary  productions  of  tha 
human  mind.  W«  are  not  yet  ac(|aaii)tcd  with 
the  laws  which  nccessardy  influence  the  stability 
of  that  kind  of  work  made  by  thai  kind  of  agent. 
Tliere  is  not  in  the  physit^l  onler  (with  ubich 
they  do  not  a]i[»e[u  to  hold  any  assigiiuhlo  con- 
nexion) a  distinct  cauwe  by  which  any  of  those 
fahricks  must  neccMaiily  grow,  Hourish.or  decay  ; 
nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  the  mo>»l  world  protluce 
any  thing  more  determinate  on  tliat  suhjcl,  than 
what  may  serve  m  an  ajuuseiaent  (liberal  indeed, 
and  ingenious,  but  still  only  an  ttmnseiiieiil)  for 
s|tecnlative  men.  I  doubt  whether  the  history  of 
mankind  is  vet  complete  enough,  if  ever  it  can  be 
HO,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on  the  in- 
ternal {"aiises  which  nccnsMiily  ufiVct  the  foxtunu 
of  a  state.  I  am  far  from  denying  llie  operatioaof 
such  causea :  but  Uwj  are  infiuitcly  uDcetUto  and 
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mticli  more  otiscure,  aacl  tnucli  more  difficull  lo 
trace,  than  tbe  forei^i  causes  that  tend  to  raise, 
to  ileprtM)  and  sometimes  to  OTerwh«lru  &  com* 
inunity, 

ItiioAeniniposaiblc.  in  these  political  entjuirieii, 
to  find  any  proportion  between  the  unparent  force 
of  any  moral  catiseawe  may  aui^n  and  iherr  kiiovrn 
nperation.  We  are  iheieforc  obliged  to  drtliver  ii|i 
tual  operation  to  mere  cliance,  or,  more  ]iitiii«ly, 
(perhaps  more  rationally',)  to  ihti  oocaMonal  intor- 
positioD  und  ini^istible  liand  of  llu--  Grc;it  Disirancr. 
We  liarv  Hceri  states  or  considt-nilile  diimtiun. 
vhirJi  Tura^k  have  ramaincd  nearly  iw  they  Imve 
bet^n,  and  c«uld  hardly  be  Kaid  lo  «b)>  or  (low. 
Sonic  appear  to  have  spent  tlicir  vigour  nt  their 
comfnrnccmi'nt.  Some  liave  blazed  out  in  ilieir 
plory  a  liltW  befori-  their  cxtinctKni.  The  incii- 
diin  of  some  lias  been  the  most  splendid.  Otbent, 
and  tlicy  ihc  greatest  number,  bave  fluctuated,  and 
cipcticnced  itt  different  periods  of  tlieir  exiiifenffe 
a  great  varitly  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moracal 
irbta  aoRic  cf  tlicm  ^cetnod  pliin^d  in  tmtithum- 
able  nbyssfii  of  dis^cy  and  diiOKter.  tliey  liavt^ 
siidileoly  emerged.  They  have  1>cgun  a  new 
course  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and,  even  in 
Uie  (Iciillii!  uf  llieir  raluinity,  and  on  the  very  ruina 
of  tJieir  country,  Iimvc  laid  ttii>  fbimdaliotis  of  a 
towrring  and  dumlilc  gToatne<».  Al]  thi^  ha« 
liappcncd  nitliout  any  apparent  provious  rliani;f. 
in  Itic  ^Dcml  circumstances  wliich  had  broit^lit 
on  their  disti'ess.  The  death  of  a  man  at  a  critJcnl 
juntture,  his  diegtisc,  his  retreat,  hi*  disgrace. 
nave  brought  itmumcTable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  ^rt  at  the 
doorofaii  inn,  have  changc<l  the  face  of  fortune, 
and  almost  of  nature. 

Such,  and  oftnn  iiiHuenced  by  attch  caiiaes,  hsti 
commonly  been  tlie  fate  of  monarchips  of  Ion;; 
duration.  They  ha\-c  their  ebbs  and  tlicir  flows. 
This  has  beer>  eminently  tlic  fitte  of  tlir  monarchy 
of  Prance.  There  have  been  timet  in  which  no 
power  has  ever  been  broug;ht  «o  low.  Few  have 
c^er  Nourished  in  greater  ijlory.  Dy  turns  elcvate<l 
and  depreaacd,  lliat  power  had  been,  on  llie  nliole, 
ntfiitr  on  the  encrease;  and  it  continued  nut  only 
pow<*rftil  bnt  formidable  \n  tlie  hourof  the  total  rtiiti 
of  tlic  tnonarrJiy.  This  fall  of  the  monarchy  was 
far  from  bcingpreccded  by  aiiyeMerioiirsymjuoms 
of  decline.  The  intehour  were  not  viiihle  to  every 
•]f«;  and  a  thoutiand  aceidenU  might  have  pa*- 
voilcd  the  opcmtiiin  of  wlinl  the  moatclear- sighted 
were  not  able  to  diu^rn  nor  ihe  mmt  pnivideni  to 
divine.  A  very  little  time  before  il«  drendt'ulentns- 
Iropltc,  there  was  a  kind  ofexterio'jriflcndour  in 
tlie  situation  of  Om  Crowii,  which  usually  adds  to 
povatmneni  i:treni;lhnnd  aitthoritv  at  liome.  Hae 
Crown  fteented  then  lo  htve  obtained  some  of  the 
most  splendid  objects  of  state  ambition.  None  of 
llic  rontinet)tal  powen  of  Europe  were  the  eiie- 
mie«  (if  Kinnev.  Tliey  were  all,  either  tacttty  di«- 
pOM'd  to  her,  or  publickly  connected  with  her; 
and  in  tlioee  wImi  kepi  Ihe  inool  aloof  then'  wan 
littlr  npprantnce  of  jmlousy  ;  of  anim<>«<ly  ilierr 
wft«  tio  nppr«ranee  at  all,  Tlie  Itrilish  nntion,  Iw.'r 


great  prepondeiatiii);  riviJ.  aJw  Imd  liiimWwl-, 
all  appearance  she  liad  weakened;  eertainlj 
endangered,  by  cutting  tiff  a  very  large,  and  1 
far  the  most  growing  part  of  her  empire.     In '  * 
its  acme  ofhuman  prosperity  and  frcalneM,hil 
high  and  palmy  stale  of  tlie  monarchy  of  Fr 
it  It'll  to  tne  ground  without  a  struggle.     I( 
widiout  any  of  those  vioea  in  the  monan'h.  wliij 
have  Mtnietimes  been  thecaumof  the  fall  t>f  Lin 
domt,  hut  which  ejiiitcd,  without  any  *  isible  i 
on  the  statu,  in  tlie  hitiliesl  decree  iu  many  oti 
princes  ;  and,  far  from  dcuroyiii£  their  |>o»er.  [ 
only  led  eomc  «1t^)at  stains  on  their  ehnraciet. 
finnncial  difiiciiltit^  were  only  pretevta  and  i 
mcnt!'  of  itioac  wlio  uccompiisbcd  lliv  luin  of 
monareliy.     Thcv  were  not  die  causes  of  it. 

Deprived  of  ifio  obi  government,  deprind ; 
a  manner  of  all  government,    France  fallen 
a  monarcJiy,  lo  common  spcciilntorit  might ! 
appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object  of  piyl 
insult,  according  to  the  diaposilion  of  the  o 
ja<:t^nt  puwers,  Uian  to  be  tnc  scourge  atidl 
orihem  all:  but  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  tni 
monarehy  in  Francv.  hat  arisen  a  vast,  tremeu 
unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more  territiek  Ruiae  I 
any  which  ever  Tel  have  orerpowered  dw 
nation,  and  suliilHed  ihe  fortitude  of  man. 
Mniifjht  forvrard  U>  it«  end,  unappalled  by  | 
unchecked   by  rcmoTfe,    d<:spi«ng    all    coma 
maxims  and   all  common   means,   thai 
pbnntoin  overpowered  llic«e  who  could  not  1 
It  was  poaiMe  she  ccnld  at  all  exist,  excvfti 
the  principle,  which  habit  rather  than  natoicl 
pentuaded  them  were  necessary  to  tlieir  o«a  , 
liciilarwelfore,  und  totlieirownordiaary  i 
action.     But    the  conotitntiaD  of  any 
betn^,  as  well  as  that  of  uny  pbyucal 
to  be  known,  before  one  can  rtnture  10 
is  fit  (or  il-H  con*ervation,  or  what  k  the 
means  of  its  power.     IIk  poboD  of  other  i 
the  food  of  the  new  republick.    llial  bank 
the  very  apprehenaioo  of  which  isone  of  thsf 
a«»ipnedfortliclallof  tlic  monarchy,  waatbti 
lal  on  which  she  openeil  hertrafliek  witblhc^i 

The  ri'publick  of  regicide  with  an  aati 
revenne,  vnlh  defaced  manufiunnres.  wiOi  *1 
coramcrrc,  with  an  uncultivutcd  and  lmlf-dr( 
lated  country,  with  a  discontenirtl,  dist 
staved,  and  fami8lu.><l  people.  |KiMiiti^. withal 
eccentrick,  incalculable  course,  from  Ae 
anarchy  to  the  sternest  detpoluni,  haa 
conoiii-ted  the  finest  pans  of  Europe,  haad 
ed,  di3iiinite<I,  deranged,  and  broken  lo  pi"^ 
llic  rest ;  ;ind  so  subduc>l  llie  mimU  of  tli* ' 
in  «-verT  nation,  that  hattily  nny  rcfxiuive  ] 
itself  to  them,  except  that  of  entitling  thi 
to  a  contemptnons  mercy  by  a  display 
inibcciJily  and  meanness.     Even  in  tl>^l>^ 
military  cffiirW,  and  tlic  greatest  display  rf ' 
Ibrtituile,  tliev  s(«m  not  to  hope,  they  do  ni^l 
appear  to  wi«h,  the  exCinetHin  of  whai 
their  certain  ruin.     Tlicir  anibilion  is  oalf^ 
admitted  lo  a  more  (aiouml  claaa  in  ihei 
scn-itudc  under  that  domiimring  power. 
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nncnta  the  Unper  of  tlie  dajr.  At  first  Ihe 
di  foToe  wa»  loo  miicli  despised.  Now  il  is 
nuch  (Inurkd.     A%  iiicoiiHHlentte  rouraice  lias 

I  way  to  in-attnnal  fear,  *a  it  may  he  Imped, 
throuffli  tbctncdiutn  of  deliberate  H>b«r  apprv- 
ioo.  wc  nuty  arrire  at  steady  fortitude.  iVbo 
n  whether  ii>dignatioii  ni»y  not  sti4!cccd  to 
ur,  and  the  revival  nf  lii^h  wnliiuent,  spurn- 
twny  the  dcluHon  vf  a  tialety  puichased  »t  tlic 
Dec  of  glory,  in»y  not  jrl  drive  us  in  lltai 
rouE  duRpair,  wbic-h  lias  tittett  MiilKliied  di*- 
•ers  in  the  state  for  wliicJ)  no  remedy  eould 
tund  ia  tine  wi&ut  councils  ? 

ther  creat  Mutes,  hnving  been  without  any 
liir,  certain  courw-  of  eleratiuti.nr  decline,  we 
hope  that  the  British  fortune  may  fluctuate 
i  because  the  publick  miad,  wliieh  greatly 
coca  that  IbrLiinc,  may  bavc  its  changes.  We 
tberefoie  never  autburized  to  abandon  our 
itnr  to  Ha  fate,  or  to  act  or  advise  as  if  it  lind 
cBourcc.  Tliere  is  do  rcuson  to  apprtlicnd, 
use  ordinary  means  tlirL-atcu  to  fail,  tliat  ni> 
IB  can  spfing  up.     Whilst  our  Iwail  is  whole, 

II  find  ni«a»>,  or  make  thom.  The  heart  of 
:iti3eti  i*  a  fxirennial  sjiring  of  energy  to  the 
I.  Becauw  the  pttUe  >e«mH  to  intermit,  we 
i  an  presanU!  tnnt  it  will  cease  instantly  to 
.  The  puUick  must  never  be  regarded  ai  in- 
ble.  I  rcmembLT  in  the  bc^nnin^of  what 
Ulrly  befii  called  the  wven  yeant  war,  that 
loqnont  writer  and  in^niouH  speculator.  Dr. 
ra,  npon  tome  rt:verscs  winch  buppcncd  lu 
lieginninE;  o(  that  war,  published  an  claburatt; 
Mophical  discourM  to  prove  that  (he  dittin- 
liin^  reatuies  of  l]>e  iieopic  of  Hiiglond  Iiuvl< 
I  tolklly  changed,  and  that  a  frivoloua  cfftimi- 
t  was  become  the  national  character.  Nothing 
d  be  iDoTc  popular  ihaii  that  work.  It  Hra« 
elit  a  f^at  consolation  to  ii«,  the  li^ii  people 
Im  counirr,  (who  were  and  arc  litcht,  but  who 
1  not  and  an:  not  cflcmiDiitc.)  tlial  wc  had 
d  the  L-auBM  of  OUT  mixfurt lines  in  our  vires. 
iap>rma  could  nut  be  mure  pleu«d  wiili  his 
tag  discorery.  But  wliiUt  iu  that  eplenetick 
d  wc  Bfnuicd  ourselves  in  b  sour,  critical  ape- 
taw,  of  whicli  we  u-cce  ouraeltes  the  object*, 
in  vhk^h  ei'ery  man  lost  his  particular  sense 
be  puUick  disgrace  in  the  CDidcmick  nature 
be  distemper:  whibi,  as  in  tlie  Alp«,  Goitre 

Goitrp  in  countenance ;  whikt  we  were  thusi 
winning  ourselves  to  a  direct  confession  of  our 
iorit\  to  France,  and  KbiUl  many,  very  many, 
I  Ruly  li>  act  upon  a  sense  nf  that  inferiority, 
V  mouths  eiTectefl  a  total  change  in  our  vari- 
niotls.  "We  emer^  from  llie  gulf  of  that 
nlatrve  di-spundency  ;  and  were  hiioyed  up  to 
li^hr^t  prjiiil  of  practical  i  itfour.  Never  did 
■Mculine  tpirit  of  I'jigland  ditplay  itself  with 
Bi"Vyt  nor  ever  did  its  genius  soar  with  a 
OCT   prr -cnitneitce  o>er  pmnre,  than  nl  llit- 

vbcn  frivulity  and  efli'iniiiary  liud  l)et>n  at 
,  taeitly  acknowledged  a*  tbcir  nuliunal  eha- 
ft,  by  Ute  rotxl  pt-ople  of  (liis  kingvlam. 
ur  otie,  (iriltey  be  projieily  Ireiitetl,)  1  dispair 


neillK-r  of  the  puhlick  fortnuc,  nor  of  the  publick 
uiiiKl.  Thric  ts  much  to  be  dnne  undimljicdly, 
and  much  to  be  retrieved.  We  must  walk  in  now 
ways,  or  we  can  never  cncoiinier  our  enemy  in 
his  devious  marcli.  We  ore  not  ut  an  cud  of  our 
strugtie,  nor  i>enr  it.  Let  us  not  deeeivt-  uur- 
seUes  :  we  are  at  the  bi'^inniuE;  of  great  troulile*. 
1  r«a4lily  nrkn<3wle<lge  that  the  state  of  publick 
afttin  is  infinitely  more  unprnmisine:,  llmu  nl  llit- 
period  I  liave  jiiM  now  alhidcd  to;  and  the  jHisi- 
tioii  of  all  the  powi-re  of  Europe,  in  relation  to  u«, 
and  iu  relation  to  each  father,  is  utore  intricate 
and  critjcal  beyond  oil  comparison.  Diflicutt  in- 
deed iH  our  siiualiuu.  In  all  situatiotia  of  diffi- 
culty men  will  be  inHiienceil  in  the  part  they  take, 
not  only  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  but  by  Utc  pe- 
culiar turn  of  their  own  character,  l^he  sanw 
ways  to  snfblv  do  not  present  themselves  to  nil 
men.  nur  to  the  same  men  in  cliAerent  tempers. 
Thero  is  a  eoura^oos  wisdom:  there  t*  also  A 
falfc,  reptile  ]>rudencc,  the  result  not  of  caution, 
but  of  fcar.  Under  misfortune*  it  often  hiip|)«nB 
that  ibe  nerves  of  the  undersLandin;;  aiv  sn  n- 
Inwd,  the  pressing  petit  of  the  hour  so  completely 
confounds  all  llic  faculties,  tliat  no  futare  danger 
can  be  pro|>e[ly  provided  for,  can  be  juKtIy  esti- 
mated, can  be  *o  mucli  as  fully  seen.  The  eye  of 
the  mind  is  dazjilcd  and  van<)iiis)ied.  An  abject 
distrtiJit  (tf  ourselves,  an  extravagant  adminition 
of  the  enemy,  pre^e-nt  us  vitti  no  hope  but  in  a 
nompromiiie  with  his  pride,  by  a  tubmixsion  to  bis 
will.  This  short  plan  of  |>olicy  is  titi;  only  coun- 
sel which  wdl  obtutn  a  bearing;.  We  plunge  into 
a  dark  gulf  with  all  the  rash  precipitation  of  fear. 
Tlie  nature  of  courage  is,  witliout  a  (|tiostioti,  lo 
be  conversant  with  danger :  bat  in  the  palpablo 
night  of  tlieir  terrouiB,  men  under  conslematiou 
suppose,  not  that  it  is  ttie  dangrr.  which,  by  a 
sure  instinct,  tqitU  out  the  countire  to  resist  it,  but 
that  it  is  the  courage  which  produces  the  danger. 
Tliev  ttierdbfc  seek  for  a  rctugc  from  their  feurv 
in  ine  fous  ihennehes,  and  consider  »  temixmi- 
ing  meanncjts  as  the  only  source  of  safety. 

Tlic  rules  und  definitions  of  prudence  can  rnrcly 
be  exact :  never  universal.  I  do  niA  drnVi  lluit, 
in  small,  truckling  slates,  a  timely  rompromise 
witli  power  hmt  often  been  the  means,  and  the 
only  mcan»,  of  drawling  out  their  piiny  existence  : 
but  B  great  state  is  too  mneli  envied,  loo  mneh 
(tn>»tle<j,  to  find  s;)fety  in  humiliation,  To  be  se- 
cure, it  must  be  rcKpeeted.  Power,  and  emiiienro, 
nnd  consideration,  are  things  not  to  be  U-gged. 
They  must  be  comniandetl :  an<l  they,  wliu  sup- 
plicule  for  mercy  from  uthen,  can  never  hope  lor 
justice  through  theraiM'lvi.-s.  What  justice  titey 
are  to  obtain,  as  tlic  alms  of  an  enemy,  depends 
upon  his  character:  and  that  they  ought  well  to 
know  before  tlicy  implicitly  confide. 

Much  controversy  thor*  has  been  in  {tarliainent, 
and  not  a  little  amongst  us  out  of  doorf,  about 
llic  instrumental  means  of  this  nation  lowuitis  the 
ni.iiDlenance  of  her  dignity,  and  llie  aMerliun  of 
her  riglits.  On  the  tnoit  elaborate  and  correct 
detail  of  facts,  the  roeult  sccnu  to  be,  tliat  at  no 
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time  liofl  t}ie  iredlb  and  power  of  Great  Britain 
ItceQ  «o  (x>n»deniblc  RH  il  Js  ut  lllis  «cty  {KTilous 
moment.  W«  liave  a  vast  interest  to  prcM>rvi7,ni]il 
we  potiaesa  g^r«-at  meiiDa  of  prMcivinp  it ;  l»ui  il  is 
lo  be  n-membfited  that  tiic  artificer  may  be  in* 
cuinbered  by  liis  tools,  an<l  that  ii'suurcps  may  be 
among  impediments.  If  wt'dllh  is  l\w  obctlicnt  and 
Isboiioui  iitavc  of  virtue  and  of  publick  boriour, 
fheii  wealtli  is  in  its  place,  and  has  its  iisc  :  but  if 
ibif  order  is  changed,  and  lionour  is  t»  be  s.icri- 
Ae«d  to  tlie  conservation  of  riches,  riclics,  which 
liaT«  netllier  eves  nov  hands,  nor  any  tbinj;  Iruly 
vital  m  them,  rannot  long  survive  the  bcrnt;  of 
ibeit  vivifyini;  powers,  thttir  legilinialL'  masters, 
and  their  potent  proioeton.  If  w<-  command  our 
vir«all)i,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free:  it"  our  ncullh 
command  us.  wc  arc  poor  iadccJ.  Wc  nrc  boutchl 
by  the  enemy  with  the  traauire  fruni  our  own 
coffers.  Too  c^rvflt  a  icnse  of  tiie  vnlue  of  a  suh- 
ordinale  interest  may  be  the  very  source  of  ita  dan- 
ger, as  well  ai  the  certain  ruin  of  inicrcslsof  a 
supcrioiir  oidcr.  Often  ii»t  :i  ninn  Wt  his  all  be- 
came he  would  nni  Bubmit  lo  hazard  all  in  de- 
feadin^  it.  A  display  of  our  wcnitli  before  rob- 
Iwn  is  nut  the  way  lo  rctilniin  their  boldness,  or  to 
ietsta  their  r^pncily.  Tins  displav  la  made,  I 
Itnow,  to  porsuiidc  th(>  people  of  kn|;Iand  that 
thereby  wc  shall  awe  the  enemy,  and  improve  tlie 
lenns  of  our  capiinlalion  :  it  is  made,  not  that  we 
alioiild  fight  Willi  more  animation,  but  that  wc 
ahoiild  supplicate  with  better  hopes.  Wc  are  mis- 
taken. Wc  have  an  cocmy  to  deal  with  who  never 
r^nrded  out  conieBi  as  a  measuring  and  wcishini; 
of  plirsps.  H«  is  the  Gaul  that  pula  lijn  twnr/i  into 
tb*  scale.  He  is  more  templed  with  our  wr^ilUi  as 
booty,  than  territied  with  it  as  power.  But  li^t  ux 
be  rich  or  poor,  let  us  be  eiihei  in  wbat  proportion 
wc  may.  nature  is  fal-se  or  this  is  ime,  that  where 
tbc  cwontial  publick  force  (of  which  money  is  hut 
a  part)  ia  in  any  dcgiee  u|ioii  a  par  in  a  (-oiiflici 
between  nalioss.  that  state,  which  is  reioUed  lo 
hasard  its  existence  rather  than  to  ab'indon  ii« 
objects,  must  have  an  infinite  advanta^.  over  that 
which  is  resolved  to  yield  railicr  than  to  carry  its 
ruistnnce  beyond  a  certain  point.  Humanly 
qwakint;,  that  jieople,  which  bounds  its  eHbrts 
ooly  with  lis  bcinc,  must  );ivc  the  law  lo  ihal  na- 
tion whlcb  will  not  push  its  opfKHiilion  beyond  its 
convtfuience. 

If  we  look  to  nothins^  but  our  domettick  con- 
dition, the  state  of  the  nation  is  full  even  to  pk-- 
ihory :  but  if  we  iniajfine  that  this  country  can 
long  maintain  its  blood  and  its  fond,  su  disjoined 
from  the  community  of  mankind,  such  an  opitiioa 
docs  not  deserve  refuiutiou  as  absurd,  but  pity  as 

IDMHe. 

I  do  nut  know  that  auch  an  improvident  and 
stupid  K'IGshnes*  desertes  tlie  diKutaion,  which, 
perhaps,  1  may  boMow  upon  it  hereafter.  We  can- 
nut  .'krcaiige  with  our  enemy  in  ilie  present  oonjunc- 
tun>,  without  abandoning  the  interi>9t  of  mankind. 
If  wc  look  only  to  our  own  petty  pcculiuiu  io  the 
war,  we  have  had  Bome  advants^cea;  adranlaiEes 
ambigttous  in  their  natuie,  aod  dearly  bought.  We 


have  not    in  the    slightest   defi;Tcc   impaired 
siicn^h  of   ihc    common   enemy  in  auy  ooe  I 
those  points  in  which  his  particular  fofca  couiilii ' 
at  tlip  .tame  ttmc  ihiit  new  cncmie*  to  aWMha^ 
uuw  ullictt  to  tlic   regicide   lepublick,  have  bca 
ninde  ont  of  tlic  wrecks  and  fra^enls  oTlbe  gene- 
ral confederacy.     So  (iiras  totbeselfislipait.    A> , 
composing  a  part  of  tlic  community  of  Europe,  mi 
interested  in  its  falc.  it  is  not  cosy  to  concent j 
a  slate  of  tlitn|rs  more  doubtful  and  perptnil 
Whc-n  l/)ui!ii  the  XlVtIi  bad  maile  hinuelf  n 
of  one  of  the  lari^staad  most  important  pr 
ofKiiain  ;  wlieu  be  had  in  a  manner  otcrrun 
barny,  and  was  ibimdering  at  the  gates  of 
when  he  lind  mastered  a)irio«t  allGstmaByi 
side  the  Rhine;  when  be  was  on   tfcc    pomlj 
ruining  the  siipist  fabrick  of  ilie  empire: 
will)  (Jte  elector  of  B;i«ariaL  in  bis  nlltance, : 
any  thing  inlormscil  bttwiten  him   and  Vii 
when  Ihc  Turk  hung  with  a  miglily  force  o*cf  I 
empire  on  the  other  side ;  I  do  not  know,  thul 
tlie  b«gjnnin>^  of  17114  (that  is,  in  the  third  year] 
the  renovated  war  with  I.Aui8  the  XIVib)tlici 
of  Uurojic  was  so  truly  alarming.     To  £^| 
certainly  was  nol.  Holland  (and  Holland  bai 
ter  to   England  of  ralue  inestimable)  was 
powerful,   was  then    independent,   and, 
^really  endangered,  was  tLcn  full  ofeoergyi 
*pirit.      But  tile  great  resource  of  Europe  ' 
nngland  :  not  m  a  sort  of  England  detacbad  I 
the  rtst  of  the  world,  and  amusing  herself  villi 
puppet-show  of  a  naval  power,  (it  coo  be 
ter.  whilst  all  the  sources  of  that  power,  ao^ 
every  sort  of  power,  are  precarious.)  but  is 
sr.rt  of  ^;;land,  whu  <N>usidered  bcncif  U-f 
died  with  l^umpe:  but  in  tliai  sort  of  En 
who,  sympatheiick  with  the  adversity  or  ImI 
piness  of  mankind,  fell  that  nothing  in  hei 
fairt  was  forcigm  to  her.     We  may  conwderll 
sure  axiom,  that,  u  on  the  one  hand  nui 
derocy  of  the   least  effect  or  diiration 
a^nst  France,  of  which  Hngland   is  net  > 
part,  but  the  liead,  to  neither  can 
tend  to  cope  with  France  but  as  axutectaf  I 
the  body  of  Christendom. 

Our  account  of  the  war,  osa  traro/*c 
to  the  very  point  in  whicb  we  began  to  lins^ 
lures,  ogling,  and  u^lance*  for  peace,  «■ 
of  disasterand  of  litiJe  else.     Tbi^  indeij 
rantages  obtained  by  us  at  Ibc  bc^aiflC* 
war,  and  which  were  made  at  the  ctprnrt' 
common    caute,  if  they   de«-ive   tu 
largest  and  our  surest  interest,  are  to  b»l 
amongst  our  licaviest  Iomcs. 

The  allies,  and  f.!reat  Britain  among*  lht| 
(and  perhaps  amongst  the  foiemu«i.'l  IukI 
serably  deluded  by  tim  great  fund  amintd « 
1'bat  it  was  in  our  power  tu  make  pc«n  < 
monster  of  a  state,  whenever  we  chose  B  I 
the  crimes  that  made  it  great,  aiid  tbtit 
made  it  formidable.      People  imaginMi  l 
ceasing  to  rcsitt  was  the  sure  way  to  be  i 
This  '*  pale  ca<>t  of  tirouglit'*  sicklied  orvri 
eolerpnscs.  and   turned  all  their  politicks  i 
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,  or  rather  Uicy  would  not,  rcwl, 

^_^     uivocaldc-clariiiionsuf  llieenemT, 

in  his  tinilt>nn  conitucl.  tii»tniorc  uifcty  was 

[to  b«  /fnitid  in  the  moat  aidunus  war.  tbgto  in  ibc 

ificitdsliip  of  ibat.  kind  of  bciai;.     lu  hostile  umily 

can  be  obtained  on  no  tenns  that  do  not  imply  an 

dnabiliiv  hereafter  to  resist  itadcii^B.   .TIik  great, 

prolilick  eirour  (I  mean  tbat  peace  was  always  in 

Oor  power)  lia&  been  the  cause  tliut  rcDtlrrrtl  tlic 

Ulics  inditferent  about  the  direction  of  the  war; 

aid  penuiid«i  th«m  (hat  they  migrltt  alwuj'K  risk 

.  elkoicf,  Dod  eTcn  a  clian^  in  its  objects.     They 

ridoni  improved  any  advantai^  ;   hoping  that  the 

wetny,  anected  by  it,  would  make  a  prolfer  of 

«*ce.     Hence  it  was,  that  all  their  early  victories 

•re  been  liillowed  almost  immediately  with  tlie 

wnal  eficcts  of  a  defent ;  whiUl  all  the  advanla^vti 

ibtaiii«d  by  the  regicides  have  been  followed  by 

Ite  coiuc^inencfti  that  i^'ore  natural.     The  diseom- 

iBivs,  which  tlie  rrpiiblick  of  tt.i»awti[is  hat  siif- 

aed.  have  unifucmly  culled  forth  new  exeitioiH, 

pfcieh  not  only  rrpairvd  old  lowes,  but  preiiared 

«*  conqitest*.     The  loueaof  the.  allies,  on  llic 

mitrary,  (no  proviBiun  having  Wen  made  on  llic 

peculatioa  offtucb  an  event,)  hare  been  foltowi-d 

dnertion ,  by  dismay,  by  disunion ,  by  a  d<^rvlic- 

of  their  policy,  by  a  flight  from  their  prin- 

by  an  admiration  of  the  enemy,  by  mutual 

.tioDs,  by  a  distruit  in  every  member  of  tlie 

ice  of  its  fellow,  of  its  eause,  iu  power,  and 

OteU  difficulties  in  conicqncnce  of  our  errorie- 
poliey.  a«  I  Item  *&id,  pms  upon  every  side  of 
Ftrfrom  df^iring  toonc«al,  or  even  to  palliate, 
eril  in  the  rcprcfcntation ,  1  wiih  to  lay  it 
as  my  foundation ,  that  never  greater  exinled. 
a  momeol  when  sudden  paniett  is  apprehended, 
may  be  wiie,  for  a  while  to  conceal  some  ffrcat 
btick  diassEer,  or  to  reveal  it  by  degrcca,  until  the 
iads  of  the  people  have  time  to  be  recollected. 
~  ~  undentandrngmay  have  leisure  to  rally, 
tnoR  steady  councils  may  prevent  their 
h(  nmething  deAperate  under  the  flntt  imprea- 
at  of  rag^  or  terrour.  Rut  witli  n>^.ird  to  a 
Mrs/  state  of  tilings,  growing  out  of  t'vcnts  and 
Bsei  already  known  in  the  gross,  there  is  no  piety 
the  fraud  that  covers  tts  Inic  nuturc:  Ixi-cause 
lOtlung  but  erroneous  resolutions  can  be  the  reKiilt 
TMm  repTcscntationt.  Tlioac  mensiires,  which. 
I  eaauDon  djslms,  ini|;ht  be  available,  in  poster, 
e  no  better  than  ploying:  witli  the  evil.  Tliut 
e  elTort  may  bear  a  proportion  to  the  exigence, 
if  fit  it  ehoiild  be  known ;  known  in  its  quality, 
its  extent,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  which 
Hmd  it.  Great  reverscsoffortunctlicrc  have  been, 
I nvatembBTrasuoenta in  council:  a  pnncipled 
Ipode  enemy  poiMwed  of  the  most  importnnt 
of  Gnrope,  and  Gtru(^ling  for  the  rest ;  within 
meWes  a  total  rciaxatton  of  all  autlioritv.  whilst 
cry  is  taised  ae^inal  it,  as  if  it  were  tlie  moit 
rotfions  of  alldrfpntism.  A  worse  phenomenon; 
inr  goremmcot  disowned  by  ihc  most  cJEcieot 
of  Its  tribnnali :  ill  ^upiiorted  by  any  of 
•  -  MuswbM  adto  ncdiftw  Unm." 


their  constituent  part^:  and  the  hi^he-il  tribimal 
of  all.  (from  cfiDtes  not  for  our  pfi-aent  purfKMie  to 
examine,)  deprived  of  all  tliat  dif^nity  and  nil  that 
efficiency  which  might  enforce,  or  r^uJate,  or,  if 
the  case  required  it,  might  nupply  the  want  of  every 
other  court.  Publick  proaccutionit  are  become  little 
beiCi-r  than  schools  for  treason ;  of  no  luc  but  to 
improve  tlie  dexterity  of  criminals  in  the  mystery 
of  evasion  ;  or  to  sliew  with  what  complete  impu* 
nity  men  may  conspire  i^ainst  ihecommonwcaltii ; 
wiOi  what  safety  awaaiina  may  n.t1empt  its  awful 
head.  Every  thing  is  secure, e.icept  what  the  laws 
hure  made  sacred;  every  thing  is  lameness  and 
lan^^oT  that  is  not  fury  and  faction.  Whilst  the 
distempers  ofarelaxed  tibrf  prognosticate  and  pre- 
pare all  die  morbid  force  oFconviilsion  in  the  Imdy 
of  the  slate,  the  xteadincAS  ofthe  physician  is  over- 
powered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease,*  The 
doctor  of  the  conititution,  pretending  to  under- 
rate what  he  is  not  able  to  contend  witli,  ibrinki 
from  his  own  operation.  He  doubts  and  questions 
tlie  salutary  but  eriticnl  terniursof  the  cautery  and 
the  knife.  He  takes  a  poor  credit  even  from  his 
dclt»t:  and  covers  impotence  under  tlie  mask  of 
lenity.  He  praises  the  moderation  of  the  law*,  as, 
in  his  hands,  lie  sect  tlitnn  boHIcd  and  despiied. 
Is  all  this,  because  in  our  day  tlic  staluten  of  tlie 
kin^lom  arc  not  engrossed  in  as  firm  a  character, 
and  imprinted  in  as  black  and  legible  a  iy[>e,  as 
ever  ?  No  1  the  law  is  a  clear,  but  it  is  a  dcftd 
letter.  Dead  and  putrid,  it  is  insufiicienl  to  save 
the  state,  but  potent  to  infect  and  to  kill.  Living 
law,  full  of  reason,  and  ofetiiiity  and  justice,  (as  it 
is,  or  it  should  not  emt,)  ought  to  be  severe  and 
awful  too ;  or  the  words  of  menace,  wlictlier  writ- 
ten OIL  die  parchment  roll  of  Engl.\nd,  or  cut  into 
the  braien  tnbk-t  of  Rome,  will  excite  nothing  but 
contempt.  How  come«  it,  tJint  in  all  the  state 
prosecutions  of  magnitude,  from  the  Revolution 
to  witliin  tlipse  two  or  ilitce  years,  tlie  Crown  fuM 
scarcely  ever  retired  disgraced  and  defeated  from 
its  courts?  Whence  tliis  alarming  chaiiire!  Uy  a 
connexion  easily  felt,  and  not  impnssiblo  to  he 
traced  to  its  cause,  all  the  parts  of  tlie  stale  have 
their  corTespondence  and  consent.  Tliey  who  bow 
to  the  enemy  abroad  will  not  be  of  power  to  sub- 
due die  ronniirator  at  home.  It  h  impotsible  not 
to  observe,  tlint.  in  proportion  as  we  approximate 
to  the  |)oiM)nousi  jaws  of  anarchy,  the  fascination 
grows  irrutiliblc.  I  n  proportion  as  we  are  attracted 
towHids  the  focus  of  illegality,  iire)i£ion.  and  des- 
iieraie  cnieqirine,  all  the  venemoiis  and  blighting 
insects  of  the  state  are  awakened  into  life.  The 
promise  of  tlie  >-car  is  blasted,  and  shrii-elled,  and 
burned  up  before  them.  Our  most  salutary  and 
mtwt  tn-iHitiful  instil  tit  ions  yield  nothing  but  dust 
and  smut :  the  harvest  of  our  law  is  no  more  tlian 
stubble.  It  la  in  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  dis- 
eases in  the  state  to  sink  in  by  tits  and  r('-ap|>car. 
But  the  fnel  of  the  malady  remains;  and  in 
my  opinion  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  mitigat- 
ed in  its  malignity,  tliough  it  w^ite  the  favour- 
able (uomeot  of  a  freer  communication  witli  tba 
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source  of  regicide  to  exert  &.aA  to  encrcase  its 
force. 

Is  it  that  the  people  are  chang;ed,  that  the  com- 
mouwealthcannotbeprotectedbyitslawfl?  I  hardly 
think  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive,  that  these 
thin^  happen  because  men  are  not  clianged,  but 
remain  always  what  they  always  were ;  they  re- 
main what  the  bulk  of  us  ever  must  be,  when  aF>an- 
doncd  to  our  vul^r  propensities,  witliout  guide, 
leader,  or  controul ;  that  is,  made  to  be  full  of 
a  blind  elevation  in  prosperity ;  to  despise  untried 
dangers ;  to  be  overpowered  with  unexpected  re- 
verses ;  to  find  no  clue  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties, 
to  get  out  of  a  present  inconvenience  wttli  any  risk 
of  future  ruin ;  to  follow  and  to  bow  to  fortune ; 
to  admire  successful  though  wicked  enterprize,  and 
to  imitate  what  we  admire ;  to  contemn  the  govern- 
ment which  announces  danger  from  sacrilege  and 
regicide,  whilst  they  are  only  in  their  infancy  and 
their  struggle,  but  which  finds  notliing  that  can 
alarm  in  their  adult  state,  and  in  the  power  and 
triumph  of  those  destructive  principles.  In  a  mass 
we  cannot  be  left  to  ourselves.  We  must  have 
leaders.  If  none  will  undertake  to  lead  us  right, 
we  shall  find  guides  who  will  contrive  to  conduct 
U8  to  shame  and  ruin. 

We  are  iu  a  war  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  not 
with  an  ordinary  community,  which  is  hostile  or 
friendly  as  passion  or  as  interest  may  veer  about : 
not  with  a  state  which  makes  war  tlirough  wan- 
tonness, and  abandons  it  through  lassitude.  We 
are  at  war  with  a  system,  which,  by  its  essence,  js 
inimical  to  all  other  governments,  and  which  makes 
peace  or  war,  as  peace  and  war  may  best  con- 
tribute to  their  subversion.  It  is  with  an  armed 
doctrine  that  we  are  at  war.  It  has,  by  its  essence, 
a  faction  of  opinion,  anduf  interest,  and  ofenthusi- 
asm,  in  every  country.  To  us  it  is  a  Colossus  which 
bestrides  our  channel.  It  has  one  foot  on  a  foreign 
shore,  the  other  upon  tlie  British  soil.  Thus  ad- 
vantaged, if  it  can  at  all  exist,  it  must  finally  pre- 
vail. Nothing  can  so  completely  ruin  any  of  the 
old  governments,  ours  in  particular,  as  the  ac- 
koowledp;nicnt,  directly,  or  by  implication,  of  any 
kind  of  superiority  in  this  new  power.  This  ac- 
knowledgment we  make,  if,  in  a  bad  or  doubtful 
situation  of  our  affairs,  we  solicit  peace  ;  or  if  we 
yield  to  tlic  modes  of  new  humiliation,  in  which 
alone  she  is  content  to  give  us  a  liearing.  By 
that  means  the  terms  cannot  be  of  our  choosing ; 
no,  not  in  any  part. 

It  is  laid  in  tiie  unalterable  constitution  of 
things : — None  can  aspire  to  act  greatly,  but  those 
who  are  of  force  greatly  to  suffer.  They  who 
made  their  arrangements  in  the  first  run  of  mis- 
adventure, and  iu  a  temper  of  mind  tlie  common 
fruit  of  disappointment  and  dismay,  put  a  seal  on 
their  cnlainitics.  To  their  power  they  take  a  se- 
curity against  any  favours  which  they  miuht  hope 
from  the  usual  inconstancy  of  fortune.  I  am  there- 
fore, my  dear  friend,  invariably  of  your  opinion, 
(though  full  of  respect  for  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently,) that  neither  the  lime  chosen  for  it,  nor 
the  manner  of  soliciting  a  negorialinn,  wcro  pro- 


perly considered  ;  even  though  [  htd  allowed,  (I 
hardly  shall  allow,)  that  with  the  horde  of  regickln 
we  could  by  any  selection  of  time,  or  use  of  means, 
obtain  any  thing  at  all  deserving-  the  name  of  peace. 

In  one  point  we  are  lucky.  The  r^cide  hu 
received  our  advances  with  scorn.  We  have  an 
enemy,  to  whose  virtues  we  can  owe  nothing ;  but 
on  this  occasion  we  are  infinitely  obl^ed  to  oae 
of  his  vices.  We  owe  more  to  his  insoknce 
than  to  our  own  precautioa.  ITie  haughtiness  by 
which  the  proud  repel  us,  has  this  of  good  io  it: 
that  in  making  us  keep  our  distance,  they  muA 
keep  their  distance  too.  In  the  present  case,  the 
pride  of  the  regicide  may  be  our  safety.  He  lot 
given  time  for  our  reason  to  operate;  and  fbr 
Britishdignity  to  recover  from  its  surprise.  From 
first  to  last  he  has  rejected  all  our  advances.  For 
as  we  have  gone,  he  has  still  left  a  way  open  to  aa 
retreat. 

There  is  always  an  augury  to  be  taken  of  whit 
a  peace  is  likely  to  be,  from  the  preliminary  it^ 
that  are  made  to  brin^  it  about.  We  may  gatwr 
something  from  the  time  to  which  the  firat  ovir- 
tures  are  made ;  from  the  quarter  whence  they 
come ;  fivm  the  manner  in  which  they  are  le- 
ceived.  These  discover  the  temper  of  the  paitia. 
If  your  enemy  offers  peace  in  the  moment  of 
success,  it  indicates  that  he  is  satisfied  with  sons- 
thing.  It  shews  that  there  are  limits  to  his  us- 
bition  or  his  resentment.  If  he  offers  nothisf 
under  misfortune,  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  moit 
painfal  to  him  to  abandon  the  prospect  of  td- 
vantage  than  to  endure  calamKy.  If  he  rejecti 
solicitation,  and  will  not  give  even  a  nod  to  the 
suppliants  for  peace,  until  a  change  in  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  threatens  him  with  ruin,  tbea  I 
think  it  evident,  that  he  wishes  nothing  more  thu 
to  disarm  his  adversary  to  gain  time.  Aftemidt 
a  question  arises,  which  of  the  parties  is  likely  U 
obtain  the  greater  advantages,  by  continuing  dii- 
armed  and  by  the  use  of  time. 

With  these  few  plain  indications  in  our  mindf, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  reconsider  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy  together  with  our  own,  from  the  dij 
that  a  question  of  peace  has  been  in  agitation,  ii 
considering  this  part  of  the  question,  I  do  not 
proceed  on  my  own  hypothesis.  I  suppose,  for  i 
moment,  that  this  body  of  regicide,  calling  itidf 
a  republick,  is  a  politick  person,  with  whom  tent- 
thing  deserving  tne  name  of  peace  may  be  made. 
On  that  supposition,  let  us  examine  our  own  pro- 
ceeding. Let  us  compute  the  profit  it  has  broug^ 
and  the  advantage  that  it  is  likely  to  bring  hereuter. 
A  peace  too  eagerly  sought  is  not  always  the  sooMf 
obtained.  The  discovery  of  vehement  wishes  ^ 
ncrally  frustrates  their  attainment;  and  your  sdnr 
sary  has  gained  a  great  advantage  over  you  wbes 
he  finds  you  impatient  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Hieit 
is  in  reserve,  not  only  something  of  dignity,  hot 
a  great  deal  of  prudence  too.  A  sort  of  courage 
belongs  to  negociation,  as  well  as  to  operations  of 
the  field.  A  ncgociator  must  often  seemwillingto 
hazard  the  whole  issue  of  his  treaty,  if  he  wiibei 
to  secure  any  one  material  point. 
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tpcidn  verc  tlw;  fint  to  declare  war.  We 
inl  to  nan  tur  pKicv.  In  pro{Mrtioii  to  tlie 
iumI  pentfverunca  w»  liave  ihr-wn  in  our 
»,  lias  b«nU»ob«t)iiftCT  of  their  unoi^ncc 
ms  uiir  itiit.  Tlir  puticncu  of  ttietr  pritlc 
>  h-AVP  been  worn  out:  wilh  the  iiii|>urlU' 
our  caurtship.  Disgusted  ns  they  are 
onduct  10  diScrent  from  all  the  ecntunents 
li  they  arc  ibcmsrlvcs  filled,  they  (liink 
ID  eail  to  our  vcxatioua  Bolicitaiioa  by 
njg  iheir  insiilta. 

>peni  frequently,  ih&t  pride  nay  rejerl  a 
adrance,  wliJIe  iiiteiekt  lUt^iiii  to  a  oerrec 
on  of  advantajfe.  The  oppontmit^f  Um 
arded.  At  a  very  early  period  in  the  di- 
-  ofhiKnihation,  n  ^ntleinan  wnt  ntnt  on 
id,*  of  wJiicli,  from  tJie  inotiri;  of  it.  wfinl- 
evont  mi^l  be,  we  oan  never  he  luihamvd. 
ty  cannot  be  d^nded  by  humiliAtion.  ft 
.■ry  cliatactcr  to  submit  to  such  thinpi. 
a  consan|ruinilv  between  benevolence  and 
'-  Tliey  itre  Tirtue»  of  the  same  stock. 
!•  of**  good  a  race  ;  but  it  belonifs  to  the 
ffbrtrtodc.  In  tlic  spirit  of  tJiat  l»cncvo- 
«  tent  a  gentleman  to  beReech  the  rlirec- 
r^ridde,  not  to  be  quite  so  prodi^t  as 
tablick  had  been  ofiudicial  murder.  We 
tbcm  to  sperr  llic  lives  of  some  uiiti»]>py 
ofllie  tirsidistii)etion,irho<inBafetv  aiotbor 
uldnot  have  been  an  object  of  solicitation, 
d  (iuitted  Fta.ni:«  on  tiie  faith  of  the  discJa- 
f  the  riErhl*  of  clti^i-ni.  Tliey  never  had 
ibe  service  of  ihe^rftiricidw,  nor  at  tJieir 
m)  Tweived  any  Mipcnd.  Tiic  »cry  system 
ttilulkiti  of  govcmtncnt  that  now  prevaiLH 
lediulitequentlv  lotheireniignition,  Thev 
der  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and 
laiesty's  pay  and  service.  Not  an  hostile 
,  but  the  disastexs  of  the  sea,  had  tltrown 
on  a»hore  more  barbarous  and  inhospila- 
ibe  incleniont  ocean  under  the  moit  piti- 
ita  ftonrn.  Ilore  was  an  opportunity  to 
k  feeling  for  the  miseries  of  war :  tinrl  to 
me  son  of  convenation,  which,  (after  our 
«vertun?s  had  g;Iutied  their  pridi*,)  nt  a 
and  jealous  di^tancK,  mi^^it  leud  to  »onic- 
kc  an  accommodilioii.  Whut  «*U9  tlte 
inraJigeiiaeoiiththinfr,  a  tlieatriculfij^iire 
pcra,  hii  liead  ihndcd  with  three-colon  rod 
Jiia  body  fanbutically  habited,  sinitled 
ftack  si-rm^,  and,  after  n  sliort  speech, 
Wck  faeroink  falsetto  of  stupid  (r.igt?dv, 
1  tlie  gentleinftn  who  eame  to  make  tlie 
intcp  llie  ciisto<ly  of  a  p;uaid,  with 
I  not  lo  lose  sight  of  him  for  a.  niomenl  : 
i  faimtQ  be  sent  from  Paris  in  two 

impaMiblc,  that  a  sentiment  of  trn- 
lUl  not  strike  athwart  the  stcmneu  of 
■nd  maki*  us  recall  to  painful  memory 
fence  beiwem  ihiB  insolent  and   bloHKly 
od  the  tcmpenitc  niitiiral  majesty  of  a 
Ban  where  the  nfflicted  family  of  .AsgitI 
ItoslrtttirroltilMttMioflfceDucilcClKibcul, 


did  not  in  vain  solicit  the  mercy  of  tJie  hig'hest  nf 
rank,  and  tlie  mort  conipauionHtc  of  the  com- 
pnMioiiiLte  fex. 

In  tiiia  intercourse,  at  least,  llwrc  was  nothinir 
to  promise  a  great  deal  of  success  in  our  future 
advancvs.  Whiistthefortuneof  the  fii.-ld  was  wholly 
with  the  n?^ci(hMt,  nothing  wuk  llioit^ht  of  but  to 
follow  where  it  led ;  nnd  it  led  to  even,'  thia^.  Not 
so  much  as  u  talk  of  trciity.  Laws  were  luid  down 
with  arrogance.  The  most  moderate  politician  in 
their  clsnf  was  choacn  as  tha  or^n,  not  so  much 
for  prescribing  limits  lo  their  claims,  as  to  m»rk 
what,  fur  the  present,  they  are  content  to  leave  lo 
oihen.  They  made,  not  laws,  not  conventtoris,  not 
late  powwsiion,  but  physieal  nature,  and  political 
con  veil  ienoe,  the  sole  fouodatioii  of  tlieir  clnims. 
Tlie  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ocean, 
wtTi>  the  bnunda  which,  for  the  timi',  (hey  amr^cd 
to  the  empire  of  regicide.  Uhnt  vt:i*  ihc  ehimber 
uf  union  of  Louis  tliv  Funrlucnth.  which  uslonislied 
and  provoked  all  Euro|w,  com|mrcd  to  this  decla- 
ration ?  In  truth,  with  lliesc  limits,  and  their  prin- 
ciple, they  would  not  ha^-c  left  even  the  shadow 
of  liberty  or  safety  lo  any  nation.  Tliis  plan  of 
empire  was  not  taken  up  m  thv  lirst  intoxication 
of  unexpected  success.  You  mnst  recollect,  that 
it  Vila  project^,  just  as  (he  report  has  »lated  it, 
from  the  very  fiml  revolt  of  the  faction  a^uinM 
their  inonart-hy;  and  it  has  been  uniformly  pur- 
siifvl,  as  ti  «EAn<lin2  maxim  of  national  policy,  from 
that  lime  to  this.  It  is,  ^:enerallv,  in  Uie  iwauiit  uf 
pnispcrity  that  men  discover  tfieir  real  lemper,- 
pi'iiicipli7s.  and  designs.  But  this  principle,  stifr- 
ecstcd  in  llicir  fiM  stru|;glcs,  fully  avowed  in  their 
prosperity,  has.  in  the  most  adverse  state  of  their 
.iffairs.  been  tenaciously  adhered  to.  The  report, 
L'ombined  with  (licir  conduct,  form*  nn  infallible 
criterion  of  the  views  of  this  rcpiiblick. 

In  their  fortune  there  hiis  been  some  fliictiiution. 
We  are  to  see  how  their  minds  have  bc«-n  atfeclcd 
wilh  n  chaoRe.  8ome  impression  it  innde  on  litem 
undoubtedly.  It  produced  some  oblique  notice 
of  the  siibniiMioiui  that  were  made  by  suppliant 
nation*.  The  utmost  ihey  did,  was  to  make  some  of 
those  cohl,  formal,  general  professions  of  nkicG  of 
pence  which  no  power  luis  ever  refuted  to  make  ; 
i>fcaiise  ihey  mean  lilllc,  and  cost  noliiing;. 
Tire  finit  [laper  I  have  seen  <lhe  pnblicatinn  at 
Hamburgh)  making  a  shew  of  that  paciHclc  dis- 
position, discovered  a  rooted  animoaity  a^inst  this 
nation,  and  nn  incurable  ntncnnr,  even  more  than 
any  one  uf  th«ir  Iio«tiIe  nets.  In  this  Hamburgh 
dcclaralion,  they  choose  In  suppose,  tliat  the  w«r, 
nn'thc  part  of  England,  tt  a  v-ar  of  goverMment, 
bet/un  and  carrUd  i>r  ayaitut  the  tenae  aHtl  in- 
tereitx  of  the  people:  thuB  sowinf^  in  thcic  very 
overtures  towards  peace  the  seeds  of  tumult  nnd 
•tedilion :  for  they  never  have  ubiinduiicd,  and 
ne««r  will  they  abandon,  in  peace,  in  wiir.  in 
irealy,  in  any  sittialion,  or  br  one  instant,  tlipir 
old,  steady  maxim  of  sepnrounff  tlie  people  from 
their  government,  \et  me  add — and  it  is  with 
unfei^ed  anxiety  for  tlie  character  and  credit  of 
f  Bolay  d'Anglu 
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ministers  that  I  do  add — if  our  government  per- 
severes in  its  as  uniform  course  of  acting  under 
instruments  with  such  preambles,  it  pleads  guilty 
to  the  chains  made  by  our  enemies  aguinst  it,  both 
on  its  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  parliament 
itself.  The  enemy  must  succeed  in  his  plan  for 
loosening  and  disconnecting  all  the  internal  hold- 
ings of  tlie  kin^om. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1795, 
threw  out  oglings  and  glances  of  tenderness.  Lest 
this  coquetting  should  seem  too  cold  and  ambigu- 
ous, witliout  waiting  for  its  effect,  the  violent 
passion  for  a  relation  to  the  regicides  produced  a 
direct  message  fromtheCrown,  and  its  consequences 
from  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  On  the  part 
of  tlie  regicides  these  declarations  could  not  be 
entirely  passed  by  without  notice ;  but  in  that 
notice  they  discovered  still  more  clearly  the 
bottom  of  their  character.  The  offer  made  to  them 
by  the  message  to  parliament  was  hinted  at  in 
their  answer;  but  in  an  obscure  and  oblique 
manner,  as  before.  They  accompanied  their  no- 
tice of  the  indications  manifested  on  our  ude, 
with  every  kind  of  insolent  and  taunting  rejec- 
tion. The  regicide  directory,  on  the  day  which,  in 
their  gipsey  jargon,  they  call  the  5th  of  Pluviose, 
in  return  for  our  advances,  charge  us  with  eluding 
our  declarations  under  "  evasive  formalities  and 
"  frivolous  pretexts."  What  these  pretexts  and 
evasions  were,  they  do  not  say,  and  1  have  never 
heard.  But  they  do  not  rest  there.  They  pro- 
ceed to  charge  us,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  our 
allies  in  the  mass,  with  direct  perfidy ;  they  are  so 
conciliatory  in  their  language  as  to  hint  that  this 
perfidious  character  is  not  new  in  our  proceed- 
ings. However,  notwithstanding  thb  our  habitual 
perfidy,  they  will  offer  peace  "  on  conditions  as 
"  moderate" — as  what?  as  reason  and  as  equity 
require?  No!  as  moderate  "as  are  suitable  to 
"  tlieir  national  dignity."  National  dignity  in  all 
treaties  I  do  admit  is  an  important  consideration. 
They  have  given  us  an  useful  hint  on  that  subject : 
but  dignity,  hitherto,  has  belonged  to  the  mode  of 

Eroceeding,  not  to  the  mutter  of  a  treaty.  Never 
efore  has  it  been  mentioned  as  the  standard  for 
rating  the  conditions  of  peace ;  no,  never  by  the 
most  violent  of  conquerors.  Indemnification  is 
capable  of  some  estimate:  dignity  has  no  standard. 
It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  acquisitions  pride  and 
ambition  may  think  fit  for  their  dignity.  But  lest 
any  doubt  should  remain  on  what  they  think  for 
their  dignity,  the  regicides  in  the  next  paragraph 
tell  us,  "  that  they  will  have  no  peace  with  their 
"  enemies,  until  they  have  reduced  tiiem  to  a 
"  state,  which  will  put  them  under  an  impossibility 
"  of  pursuing  their  wretched  projecu ;"  that  is,  in 
plain  French  or  English,  until  they  have  accom- 
plishod  our  utter  and  irretrievable  rtiin.  This  is 
their  pacifick  language.  It  flows  from  tlicir  un- 
alterable principle  in  whatever  language  they 
speak,  or  whatever  steps  they  lake,  whether  of  real 
war,  or  of  pretended  pacification.  They  have 
never,  to  do  them  justice,  been  at  much  trouble  in  | 


concealing  their  intentions.  We  were  ai  olnii. 
nately  resolved  to  think  them  not  in  earnest :  but 
I  confess  jests  of  this  sort,  whatever  their  urbanitr 
may  be,  are  not  much  to  my  taste. 

To  this  conciliatory  and  amicable  publick  coift- 
munication,  our  sole  answer,  ia  effect,  is  thii— 
"  Citizen  regicides  !  whenever  you  find  youraelra 
"  in  the  humour,  you  may  have  a  peace  with  u. 
"  That  is  a  point  you  may  alwayi  command.  Vt 
"  are  constantly  in  attendance,  and  oothir^  yot 
"  can  do  shall  hinder  us  from  the  renewal  of  tm 
"  supplications.  You  may  turn  us  out  at  the  don; 
"  but  we  will  jump  in  at  the  window." 

To  those  wno  no  not  love  to  contemplate  die 
fall  of  human  greatness,  I  do  not  know  a  dor 
mortifying  spectacle,  than  to  see  the  assembU 
majesty  of  tne  crowned  heads  of  Europe  waiiog 
as  patient  suitors  in  the  anti-chamber  of  r^idile. 
They  wait,  it  seems,  until  the  san^inary  tyiul 
Camot  shall  have  snorted  away  the  fumes  of  & 
indigested  blood  of  his  sovereign,     lien,  rhet, 
sunk  on  the  down  of  usurped  pomp,  be  shall  bin 
sufficiently  indulged  his  meditations  with  whM 
monarch  he  shall  next  glut  bis  ravening  maw,  be 
may  condescend  to  signify  that  it  is  hb  pleasuK  U 
be  awake ;   and  that  he  is  at  leisure  to  recein  ik 
proposals  of  his  high  and  mighty  clients  tor  tk 
terms  on  which  he  may  respite  tbeexecutionoftht 
sentence  he  has  passed  upon  them.  At  the  opeiiiB| 
of  those  doors,  what  a  sight  it  must  be  to  beboU  tk 
plenipotentiaries  of  royal  impotence,  in  the  yaat- 
dency  which  they  will  intrigue  to  obtain,  and  «W 
will  be  granted  to  thefh  according  to  the  ttaioiitf 
of  their  degradation,  sneaking  into  the  n^ak 
presence,  and,  with  the  relicksof  the  smile,  wbiek 
they  had  dressed  up  for  tlie  levee  of  their  mum^ 
still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  presenting  ik 
faded  remains  of  their  courtly  graces,  to  meet  tk 
scornful,  ferocious,  sardonick  grin   of  a  VIoaij 
ruffian,  who,  whilst  he  is  receiving  their  bamit, 
is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  ana  fitting  to  tkir 
size  the  slider  of  his  guillotine !    These  amboas- 
dors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  istbH 
went ;  but  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degn» 
ing  residence,  loyal  and  faithful  subjects ;  orvii 
any  true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  aiwA- 
ment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  lbs 
country  ?     There  is  great  danger  that  they,  *k 
enter  smiling  into  this  Triphonian  cave,  will  coat    , 
out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspimton ;  and  neb 
will  continue  as  long   as  they  live.     They  vfl 
become  true  conductors  of  contagion  to  e*en 
country  which   has  had  the  misfortune  to  KM 
them  to  the  source  of  that  eleAricity.     Atbtf 
they  will  become  totally  indifferent  to  good  M^ 
evil,  to  one  institution  or  another.     This  qiedv 
of  indifference  is  but  too  generally  distiagnilb- 
able  in  tliose  who  have  been  much  empkjtd 
in  foreign  courts;    but  in   the  present  case  tk 
evil  must  be  aggravated  without  measure;  fa 
they  go  from  their  country,  not  with  the  {wide  of 
tlie  old  character,  but  in  a  state  of  the  \eittt 
degradation  ;  and  what  must  happen  in  their  place  ' 
of  residence  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  them  to 
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tli^it;,  or  of  cbaitc  H:lf-cstima- 
bon,  tfitlier  ns  mirii,  uriU  reprewnuiivosof  crownDi! 

I    Our  early  procccdiiur,  wliicb  has  protlured  lli«ftc 

^urns  uf  atTrDtit,  itpucarcJ  to  mc  lotallv  new, 

tilliovl  being  atlapicu  to  t}jo  new  cirt^timstanct'ii 

•ftufS.      I  liavfi  calkri  lo  my  mind  t)ie  Bp«r<'li<-Ji 

nnngesin  former  timc^.     I  tind  nnllim^  like 

You  will  look  in  ihe  journals  to  lind  nlir- 

my  roecDory  fails  me.     Before  this  lime,  nev<T 

■  gfound  of  pcBoc  laid,  (as  it  w«rc,  in  a  par- 

!n1nrT  rcconlO  tiniil  ii  bad  Iwen  uh  f^ood  as 

noludcii.     Thi*  wu  u  wiae  hoina^  piti^l  to  the 

ik>n    nf  the   Crown.      It  wiu  kiioKii   how 

loch  «  ttcgocimion  muM  suH^r  hy  havin]^  any 

infT  in   the  train  lownrdB  it  pn-iaulurcty  dis- 

But,  whvii  ihowe  parliacncntaTy  dcelara* 

wrrv  mad«,  not  «o  murh  as  n  stop  hud  been 

en  Intr&idtknvgMifttionin&njr  Kt<>deu'hatcvi-r. 

e  mcaiurcwBs  an  unpleasant  and  unseasonable 

iverv. 

<:onceive  that  mother  circumstance  in  thnt 
nutsaction  has  hwn  as  little  aulliorifed  by  any 
lample  :  and  that  it  is  as  little  nrudenl  in  it»clf : 
mean  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Frcuch  Re- 
■blick.  Without  eBlering,  for  the  prfincnl.  into 
^veatfon  on  thv  gvoA  faith  manifotvil  In  ttiat 
re,  or  on  its  g;eiiera1  pglicy,  I  doubt,  upon 
lempomry  con«idi^ra[i»nii  of  prudenci-,  whe- 
ler  it  was  fwrfectly  advtKablc-  It  is  not  witliiu 
t  rules  of  dcntcio*!*  (induct  tu  make  nn  ar- 
mwledgini^nl  of  a  contested  litis  in  yutir  enemy. 
tfcre  yon  are  morally  certain  that  yuur  reco^- 
kjen  vrill  secutc  his  friendship.  Olhcruiw:  it  is 
an  worse  tban  thrown  away.  U  adds  in- 
dttljr  lo  the  strength,  and  consequently  tn  thr 
■■ihIb,  of  the  advene  parly.  He  has  ciained 
Ibidanentai  [>oint  niihuul  an  eiiuivitlvnc.  It 
>  happened  aa  mii^hl  have  het-n  inre^wcn.  No 
otir<'  Hhate*«r  was  taken  of  iliit  reci>);nition. 
B  Hcl,  tlie  diroctor^'  never  ((ave  themselves  any 
Mwcrn  about  it :  and  tlicy  rccvivcil  out  acknow- 
aljnnritt  with  prHect  scorn.  With  them  it  n 
01  for  tlic  states  of  Europe  to  judge  of  ihcir 
tie:  tli«  v(ny  rererw.  In  their  eye  the  title 
t  ercrr  otlicr  power  depends  wholly  on  their 
lAMtrr. 

Prslicninary  doclnratioos  of  this  sort,  thrown 

■t  at  random,  and  sown,  as  it  were,  broad  i-atl, 

Wc  Dcvcr  to  be  found   in  the  mode  of  our  pro- 

wfiop  with  France  and  ^[>am.  whitat  the  f^rctit 

HHnrrliies  of  Franco  and  Spain  eci^ted.     I  do 

K  say,  that  a  diplAinatiek  rmusurc  onijlil  to  be, 

le  a  parliamentary  cr  a  Judicial  procixding.  bc- 

mling  to  strict  precedent  :   I  liiipt-  I  am  far  from 

M   pe<]antry.      But  this   I   knnw,  thnt  a  i;rcnt 

late  oogltt  to  ha*(.-  nomo  irgard  to  its  ancient 

uunu  ;  esprrially  Mhere  they  indicate  its  di^* 

ty :  where  tliey  cunctir  with  tlic  rules  of  pru- 

Bsirr  ;  and,  above  all,  where  the  circumstances 

It  tJw   time  require  Uint  »  spirit  of  iounvatiim 

■ouM  he  reaisled.  which  Icail^  to  the  humiliation 

V  «OTrrn)ni  povcn.     Il  would  be  ridicuiouR  to 

pacft,  that  tlwte  powers  ha%-e  wiffered  nothing  in 


their  cslimntion.  I  admit  that  the  ^rcal  iotenMs 
uf  a  stale  will  for  a  monirnt  supersede  all  olfaer 
con  s  idem  I  ion  K :  hut  if  there  was  a  ride  that  a  sore- 
reitfu  never  should  let  down  his  dignity  without  a 
sure  payment  to  his  interest,  llic  dignity  of  kings 
would  be  held  high  enough.  At  prt«ent,  how- 
ever, fashion  governs  in  more  serious  tilings  titan 
fumilUTe  and  dress.  It  laok«  aa  if  sovereigns 
abroad  were  emulous  in  bidding  againtt  [heir 
estimation.  It  seemaax  if  theure-i^minence  of  re- 
gicide was  acknowledged  ;  and  that  kinjpi  tacitly 
ranked  theintelves  below  tlieir  •aciilegiouB  niuF': 
deren,  as  natural  magulratc*  and  judges  o' 
tliein.  It  apiwars  as  if  dignity  were  the  prero^- 
tive  of  crime;  and  a  tcmporiitng;  humiliation  the 
proper  piirt  for  venerable  nutliority.  If  the  vilest 
of  mankind  are  resolved  to  be  the  most  wicked, 
ttiey  low  nil  the  baseness  of  their  origin,  and 
take  their  place  nborc  kings.  This  example  in 
foreign  princes,  I  trust,  will  not  suread.  It  is 
llie  concern  of  mankind,  that  ihe  iJestruclion  of 
order  should  not  be  a  claim  to  rank,  that  crime* 
should  not  be  the  »nly  title  to  pre-emtuence  a: 
honour. 

At  this  second  stage  of  humiltatiou,  (I  mean 
Ihe  insnlcin^  declaratii^n  in  consequence  of  tlie 
uicsitau^  to  bulb  houses  uf  parliament,}  it  might 
ntil  have  lieen  amiss  to  pause :  and  not  to  squda* 
dt-r  away  the  fund  of  lubiniMiont,  until  we  knew 
what  fiitul  purpoaee  of  publiok  intercal  they  might 
nnswcr.  The  policy  of  subjecting  vurwlvi:*  to 
fiinher  insults  is  tioL  to  me  ijuile  apputenl.  It 
was  resolved,  however,  to  hazard  a  third  trial. 
Citiicn  Bacthclcmi  had  been  cstablielied  on  tlie 
part  of  the  new  rcpuhlick,  ui  Basle :  where,  with 
Ids  proconsulate  of  Switzerland  and  ihe  adjacent 
parti  of  Cermanv,  he  was  appointed  as  a  sort  of 
factor  to  deal  in  llic  dciiiadutiuu  of  the  crowned 
hoail.H  uf  Kuro))C,  At  Hn«lc  it  «ds  tJuiu^bt  proper; 
in  onlcr  to  keep  other*.  1  suppose,  in  countenance,^ 
that  (>n*iil  Britain  idiould  appear  at  this  market, 
and  bid  with  the  ri»(.  fur  tlic  uicrcy  uf  tfie  people- 
king. 

On  the  Gth  of  March  1796.  Mr.  Wtckham.  in 
consequence  of  authority,  was  desirrd  to  sound 
France  on  her  disposition  towards  a  general  paci- 
fication; to  know  whether  she  would  consrnt  tfl(j 
Bend  ministers  to  a  congress  nt  such  a  pluce 
might  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  ;  whether  lliei 
would  be  a  disposition  to  eonimunieate  the  gene- 
ral ginunils  of  a  parilicatioii  such  as  Fnince  (the 
diplomntick  name  of  the  regicide  power)  would  be 
willing  to  propose,  a»  a  foundation  for  n  negoeia- 
tion  fur  jK'ace  with  Hia  Mnjesty  nni/  h'uallict:  or 
to  »n|rge»i  any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
end  of  a  general  pacification ;  bul  he  had  no  aii- 
thoiity  to  enter  into  any  necoctation  or  dieciisaion 
with  eiiiren  llarthelcnii  urion  ibesc  sMbjccls. 

On  the  p;irt  of  fireal  Britain  thi*  measure  was 
a  voluntary  net,  wholly  uncalled  for  on  the  part  of 
regicide.  'Suit*  of  this  sort  are  at  learf  strong 
indications  of  a  desire  for  ncrommodniion.  Any 
oilier  IkhIj  of  mt'n  hut  tlie  directory  would  be 
somewhat   sootbeid    with  such  ailvance*.     TIm^.' 
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could  not  liourcTtrr  bi^pii  their  atitwei,  w-Iiicli  nan 
g^iveti  wiltiuui  niuoii  cli-Uy,  and  commiinicati-d  tjii 
iht  'J8th  of  tlio  somp  month,  wtthmit  n  prcumhlr 
of  inauU  and  rcproarli.  "  Tlicy  doubt  tlic  eincc- 
■*  my  of  t!»c  pacitirk  imemioii  of  this  court."  She 
ilid  Bol  beinin,  say  they,  yet  lo  "  know  her  real 
"  interests,'*  *'  she  did  not  se«lc  peace  witA  f)*>od 
*'  faith."  Thu,  or  sontelhiiiK  to  tliio  eflect,  lias 
hien  the  constant  imOimiiiary  oliseivatinn  (now 
grown  into  a  sort  of  otKre-fikmi)  on  all  our  over- 
tures to  this  power:  a  pcrpctunl  dmrfw  on  the 
British  gni-ernment  uf  rraud,  evasion,  and  habitual 
|ier1idr. 

It  iui;;}il  be  asked,  from  whence  did  thcic  opi- 
nions of  our  iiiflinceriiy  and  ill  faith  arise  '.  It  was, 
because  the  Diitisb  minblry  (lea»inR  to  tlie  direc- 
tory Itowever  lo  propose  a  better  mode)  proposed  u 
coHifretK  for  th«  puq>ose  of  a  eciieral  pacification, 
end  ihb  ihcy  said  "  would  renner  nf^nialion  i-nd- 
*'  IcM."  From  hcnc«  they  imme-dinlely  infi^rrcd  a 
fraudulent  intention  in  the  offer.  Un<)ijestionnt>ly 
tlieir  mode  of  giving  ihc  law  nonid  biiug  mat- 
ter* to  &  more  speedy  conclusion.  As  to  iiny 
Other  method  more  ni^recahlc  to  them  than  u  con'- 
ICress,  an  alternative  eipi«8sly  proposed  to  them, 
tlicy  did  not  condescend  lo  signify  their  plea- 
sure. 

This  rcfuRBloftreatiBgconiotQtly  with  the  power* 
allied  against  tliis  rcpubtick  furtiishes  mailer  fur  u 
great  deal  of  serioti&  reflection.  They  have  hither- 
to constantly  declined  any  other  than  a  treaty 
Willi  a  single  power.  Uv  ihtis  dissociatini:  every 
state  fnim  every  other,  like  deer  scpunucd  from 
the  beni,  eatli  powrr  is  Heated  with,  on  the  meril 
<.f  his  bcitiij  «  d('W!rl*-r  from  ihe  common  cause. 
In  that  light  the  rcgicidc  power  bnding:  each  of 
them  insuuUed  and  unproiccictl.  with  greiii  fiiciltly 
pwtt  tlie  law  to  them  all.  By  this  system,  for  the 
pr««enl,  on  incuiable  distrust  is  sown  aroon^l 
CO n federates  i  and  in  future  all  alliance  it  rendered 
impracticable.  Il  in  thus  they  have  treated  with 
Prussia,  with  Spain,  with  Sardinia,  with  Bavnriu, 
with  the  EcclcMiiHical  Stale,  with  Saxony;  and 
here  we  see  tliem  refuse  to  treat  witli  Great  Britain 
in  any  other  mode.  Tliey  must  lie  worse  than 
blind  who  do  not  s^e  with  what  tindevinting  ret;ii- 
larity  of  tyttcni,  in  this  case  and  in  all  ra^cf,  ibcy 
pursue  their  wbcme  for  the  ulier  de«ttuetion  of 
etery  indcpciHlenl  power;  espt-eiully  ihe  smaller, 
wlio  cannot  find  any  refuge  whatever  but  in  some 
common  cause. 

lUnewing  their  launls  and  reHcction«,  they  lell 
Mr.  Wickhmn,  "  that  their  policy  has  no  i;">de<t 
"  but  opennesa  and  j^uud  fsiilh,  and  Uiat  their 
"  conduct  sitall  be  confoimahic  to  iIk-m;  princi- 
"  pies."  They  say  cooocrnm^  their  government,  that 
"  yielding  to  the  ardent  desire  by  wliioh  it  is  ani- 
"  moled  to  procure  (wacc  for  the  French  rrpubliek 
"  iukI  for  all  nations,  it  will  noi  ftar  to  declare 
"  ittetfeptnlg.  Charged  by  tho  constitution  with 
"  tlie  cxrcution  of  the  lav>$,  il  cannot  vtnkc  or 
'*  /u/en  lo  any  proposal  that  would  be  contrary  lo 
"  llicm.  Tlie  constitutional  act  does  not  prnnit  it 
"  lo  consent  to  any  alienation  of  thai  which,  tio- 


"  cording  lo  theexbting  laws,  coosdtutes  Uie  ' 
■■  ritorjf  of  the  republick." 

"  \V  ilh  TPspcet  to  the  eounlries  wnr/nVd  fr^  tAr 
"  French  armus  ami  vjbick  han^  not  bttm  nnitoi 
"  to  Franct.  they,  as  well  as  oilier  iniercsu 
"  tical  and  commercial,  mav  become  the 
"  of  a  ncsociation,  which  will  pi«>eot  U>  the  i 
"  lory  thn  mean.t  of  proving  how  mach  it 
'*  la  attain  speedily  to  a  happy  pacification. 
"  the  directory  b  ready  In  rwcne  tn  this 
"  any  overtures  tliat  shall  be  just,  rca^onab 
*'  compatible  with  the  diyniti/  of  the  repvblie 
On  the  head  of  w}ial  is  not  lo  be  the  ^ubi 
negocinlioii,  Ihe  directory  is  i-lcar  and  o\f 
what  may  be  a  mailer  of  treat)-,  all  ibis  of 
ing  is  gone.  She  retires  into  her  shell. 
ihe  expects  overtures  from  %/ou — and  youl 
guess  what  she  shall  jndjfe  just,  reawnablc, : 
above  all,  compatlhle  urilh  tier  iUffnilg. 

In  the  records  of  pride  there  don  nol  exist  i 
insulting  a  declaration.      It  is  insolent  in 
in  manner,  but  tn  siibslancc  it  is  not  ooly 
in^  but  alarming.     Il  is  a  specimen  ofwIiaLi 
experietl  from  the  masters  we  are  pr 
our  humbled  country.      Their  open neu 
dour  consist  in  a  direct  avowal  of  their 
and  umbttion.     We  know  that  their  deed 
hiiion  had  been  tn  surrender  no  object 
lo  France  pivviou«  in  the  wur.  Tttcy  hat) : 
thai  ihe  repuhlick  was  entire,  and  must  ren 
.'\s  to  what  Khe  has  coii()ueTeil  from  the  allieRt 
united  to  the  same  inditisihie  body,  it  is  eft 
same  nalurr.     That  is.  tiie  allies  arc  togtfei 
wh'.itever  conquests  they  have  made  or  mat  i 
»]ViM  Vmncc,  but  all  which  the  has  Tioli~^ 
vielicd  from  her  neiglibours,  and  tboii^l : 
pTupriate.  are  not  to  become  so  much  m  ohjttlll 
negociation. 

In  this  tinily  and  indivi$ib<tily  of  pniftB__ 
sunk  ten  immense  und  wealthy  proTinccSi  Ml 
strong. flourishing,  and  opulent  cities,  (the  Ai 
Netherlands,)  ihe  purt  of  F^irope  the  tnosi  i 
Miry  to  preserve  any  commnnicatson  bcMl 
kingdom  and  its  natural  allies,  next  to  HoIImIJ 
must  interesting  lo  this  country,  and  witlMmts 
Hnllnnd  must  virtually  belongto  France, 
and  Nice,  the  keys  of  Italy,  and  the  viti  ' 
hands  lo  bridle  Swiixerland.  are  in  tltst  i 
lion.      The  im[iortant  territory    of  Liofoill 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  empire.      All  thmi 
tcerant  pan'«  iif  tW-  repiiblick,  not  to  be  i 
Any  discuuiinn.  or  to  be  purchased  by  aiji 
1-alent.     Why  '  brcnuEc  there  is  a  law  wMii 
venta  il.     What  law  '  Tlic  law  of  nalioDt^ 
acknuwWgrd  publick  law  of  Europe  ? 
and  rimvenliiins  of  parties  *     No  ^  not  t 
of  the  kind.     It  is  a  deelurution  not  mHdil 
aequcnnc  nf  any  preseripliun  urt  licr  ssda^^ 
any  cession  or  dereliction,  actual  ot  laeil,^ 
powers.      Il  is  a  deelaration  pn»tmte 
middle  of  a  war,  one  principal  olijcn  ufi 
originally  tlic  defence,  and  has  sin<v 
recorery,  of  these  Tery  countries. 

This  (inuigG  Itw  a  not  made  for  a  u»ial  < 
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«  tiitilA  pofl,  or  for  a  single  fortrcsa,  but 

a  great  kiagdom  ;  for  the  rclipon,  the  morals, 

Uws,  ihe  titi«rlia<,  Uie  lives  and  fortunes  of 

Billions  of  hnrean  creatures,  who  witiioui  tlicjr 

IMiMDtt  or  that  of  their  lawful  govemmeiit,  are, 

1^  BO  nrbitniry  act  oftlii*  r«gic3e  ami  botnicitle 

irpmin^it  vrhioh  tliey  vail  a  law,  incorporated 

o  lJH?ir  tyrannv. 

In  otlicr  words,  liicir  will  is  the  !»'»',  not  only 

liome.  but  as  to  the  concerns  of  CTi;ry  nation. 

ho  has  made  that  law  but  ths  regicide  republick 

If,  whose  laws,  libo  those  of  the  Mcnrs  and 

'cnians,  they  cannot  slier  or  abro^tc,urcv«nso 

leb  as  take  itilo  consideration^    Witliout  the 

ceremony  or  compliment,  they  have  wnt  out 

the  world  wliok  »el»  of  laws  and   lawgivers. 

ey  have  ;iwtnit  away  llie  very  cimnliliiliona  under 

'  '    Uw  legtslaturs  acted,  and  the  laws  were 

Even  tlw  fiindaincntal  sHrred  rights  of 

tltcy  liurc  not  scrupled  to  profane.     They 

lvv  act  this  holy  code  ut  aoiii;ht  with  i^ominy 

id  aconi.     I^us  they  treat  all  their  doniesiiek 

and  constitutions,  and  even  what  tliey  hnd 

BButered  aa  a  law  of  Nature  -,  bitt  whatever  tln-y 

;  pot  their  neal  on  for  the  pur|)0!ies  of  their 

■bition,  and  ihe  niin  nf  tlicir  neii;hl>ours,  this 

OOe  is  iDvuinerabio,  impiuutible,  immorlnl.     As- 

■inf  10  be  miiMrrs  of  every  thin^  human  and 

Ate,  here,  and  h^re  alone,  it  seems  they  are 

niled,  "  cooped  and  cabined  in  ;"  and  this  om- 

lipoteat  logislattite  finds  itself  wholly  without  the 

owcr  of  exerrinin^  its  favourite  attribute,  the  love 

t  peace.     In  other  worda,  they  are  potverfut  to 

I,  impotent  to  reitorc;  and  e(|ually  Itv  their 

r  and  their  imputenee  tJiey  a^rantfiie  Lhcni- 

ehrs,  and  weaken  and   impoverish  you  and  all 

llirr  nai  ions. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  or  ni&re  manly 

the  stiLte  publiration  cnllcd  n  note  on  ibis  jko- 

Jng.  dated  Uounin^'-street.  the  ltHh  of  A]»(il, 

TWi.    Only  tliiit  it  ill  better  esjiPEstwd.  it  perfeelly 

~   ~    with  the  opiiiiun    I   hav^  taken  tti^   IHn-tty 

■ulituiliiiii;  III  your  ron^tdi  liititin.*     I  plice  It 

tow  Qt  full  lriii;lhaKniy  jiiKliiie:uion  ill  ihitikin; 

■t  this  ailoninhing  paper  from   tht-  Dirertory  is 

M  only  X  direct  net;itlivc  to  all  tiv-uty.  but  is 

rejft-tion  of  cvcrv  principle  tipon  which  treaties 

Id  lie  m»d«.     Tu  ailmit  it  for  a  niotnenl  were  to 

tlit«  powef,  iisurperl  at  home,  into  a  legi«la- 

ine  lu  pivcm  taankiiid.     It  a  ati  authority  that 

thoitsaiKl  ovcuiooa  they  have  asserted   in 

Ikin,  and,  wlienever  tliey  are  able,  exerted  in 

neli<«.     Tlic  dereliction  of  this  whole  scheme 

policy  lieeame,  therelbre.   an    ind i'spen»ablc, 

eondition  to  all  renewal  of  tTe-.ity.     Tlie 


pees 

I  nil  II 


*  "  TllB  COull  tau  Mcn.  wiib  mrrt  baw  tut  llv  lour  irul  apt 
M«ttbBlaaaiieT,1bc nature  uk)  extent  si  ihc  dcmnndi  whkh 
■  «— swt  and  die  nuniwr  ot  mnonncinir  ttiEie.  mn  renioic 
turn  tmr  4imaiu«M  iw  pn<e. 
'tkrbiiwlMMUc  vKUttMou  It  llirir Hvimiil  of nppniiTint' 

^•(1  rrUcesU  IliM  tac  Isw*  rrWIlii);  Ih'n-  iti-iyNtrr  ri>m 
NdMhbr  0«  deaodUMlioo  of  Prcwli  iirfll'ij.    T- i  ilc 

_  «ri nacll a* Hill. b willed MinpicB  ilrcUiiilon  itiMnri  pro- 
■M*l«Mllml'loiIittlltoiLtilt.<ir  rvtiillil<nr>lla  Aiuli^Ttn 
Mkw»4«f  IbcprMcnctufMiiiitrniul  nfiuluti'jn,  tlirinoiislDiu 
ttmtitrhtm  MbDUl- fonltn  t" all  'lI^r■r  ii>liui» 
'WtttolltmaUo«ilhfntrii<.l|l<^n»U[4ni,  ui.Uiiiin  i-lfft 
■*  lar  KlM(.  bu  Cu  iKoaemlr  3  ■k'>rt<)iirxllyji»t  mirt  m rt>uk.iry. 


remark  of  the  British  enbinet  on  tliii  arrogant  and 
tyrannical  cl^m  k  iiiiliiriil  and  unavoidubir.  Lhtr 
ministry  stntc,  "  That  wftilt  their  difpofititms 
"  tbalt  he  pernsletl  in,  nolhinif  it  left  Jot  the 
"  Kin<f  but  lo  ftroaecMlt  a  Kttr  that  U  jttt  and 
"  Mcrmartf," 

It  was  of  coune.  tliat  we  should  wait  until  tJie 
enemy  shewed  some  sort  of  di.iposiiion  on  his  part 
to  fulHl  this  condiUon.  It  wus  ho[K.-d.  indeed,  ttiat 
our  supiiliniit  ilniin:«  might  be  sutlirreil  to  steal  into 
the  nuifiist  c»r  in  a  more  propitiouK  xeasoii.  Tliat 
season,  however,  invoiced  by  so  many  vows,  eonjti- 
nttiuri),  and  prayers,  did  not  come.  Every  dceln- 
ration  of  hostility  renoraled.and  cvenr  actpamied 
with  double  animositv— the  over-runninr  of  Lom- 
bardy — the  »ubju^t!on  of  Piedmont— the  potset- 
sioii  of  its  tiuiiretnabie  fortrewes — the  u-inng  on 
all  the  neutral  states  of  Icaly^^orexpubion  froin 
I^'ghorn — instane«s  for  ever  renewed,  for  our 
expulsion  from  Genoa— Spain  rendered  subject  to 
tlieni  and  hostile  to  us — Portugal  hi-tit  under  the 
yoke^ — ^hulf  llie  empire  over-run  and  ravajjed, 
were  the  only  signs  which  this  mild  republick 
thought  proptf  1')  nianiieftt  of  iar  p^citick  senti- 
mcnu.  F.very  demon mr.uion  of  an  implacable 
rnneouT  and  an  untameaMe  pride  were  the  only 
en<oiir!));t-meiits  we  received  to  the  renewal  of  onr 
supplications. 

IltTetheieforB  they  and  we  were  fixed.  Nothing 
wn*  left  to  the  British  ministry  but  **  to  Htweeuie 
"  a  wftr  just  and  necessary" — awar«<|«aliy  just  as 
Qt  the  time  of  our  cn^a^mi;  in  it^ — a  war  become 
ten  times  more  necessary  by  e«ry  tiling  which 
happened  Afterwards.  This  resolution  wu  loon, 
however,  forgot.  Tl  fett  the  heat  of  ibe  teaaon  nnd 
melted  away.  New  hopes  were  cnteruitied  from 
Mipplicution.  No  exjK-ctatinns,  tndw-fl,  were  then 
formc<l  from  renewing  n  direct  application  to  tlie 
French  rejiciclcs  through  the  ngent-ijencral  for 
the  humiliation  of  sovereigtu.  At  lenglh  a  step 
was  tnlcen  in  de^mdation  which  even  went  lower 
than  all  the  ri:»t.  Delicicut  in  merits  of  our  own, 
n  mediator  was  to  be  sought — and  we  looked  for 
thai  mediator  at  Berlin !  Tlie  king  of  Pnnmia's 
mcritii  in  ahitndonini^the  g;i-nor»l  cause  misrht  hare 
obtnincd  for  him  some  sort  of  intluenct:  in  favour 
of  those  whom  he  had  deserted :  but  I  have  never 
lieani  that  his  Prussian  majcstv  had  lately  disco- 
vered so  maiked  an  affection  for  the  court  of  &t. 
Jame.s*},  or  fur  the  court  of  Vienna,  as  to  excite 
much  ho(je  of  his  inteqwsin^  a  very  powerful 
mediation  to  deliver  them  from  tbe  OistresMS  into 
which  he  hud  br<>itL;ht  them. 

If  himiilialion  is  the  viement  in  which  we  live, 
if  it  IK  becoinu  not  only  our  occasional  policy  but 

*>  Wltmrror  Hli  rticm<n  shall  mtnlfnl  more  paculleli  wnll- 
"  Kimt*.  till  Ma)CTty  olIU  at  all  times,  be  cacrr  lo  cnniruT  ht 
"  tli»tn,  ty  lentiiiiL- iitiiiKlf.  ia  Pc«ic«i«IUililail1ln,  toniltufk 
"nfoturMa*  iliiill  b«  caV'uUimI  Io  rr-MtablUb  eenfnil  Iran- 
"  iiullUtir  on  i'(iiii1ili(tii\  juil.  ImnmiraMc.  ami  prtntaiiti4,  cillirr 
"  livtiw  nnaltUUinvrat  tit  a  ^riu-nl  rtiasma.  nhipri  hu  iMitnao 
"■  |i'i('('lly  ll«  Bicnii"  of  tT«i  tjf i  I.*,'  ('•»«  1.1  Kurtv*.  '"  ^y  ■  !*»- 
'-  Hininiii7dl*FiiBlonnru>F  iifinripln  which  rai)  <if  prapcnMl. 
"  on  cilhcr  BitU.  ai  a  foumlauon  a  ■  gracral  pa^lflraUiMi  •  or. 
"  lully.  by  an  tminrllat  otaminaUon  ot  uny  -ilhci  way  wntck 
"  innv  M  (xilnMl  ami  lu  litrn  Ibr  aniriit)  ai  fbt  tam*  lalatary 

itoKiifiitMfvrrt.  Aprit  10,  IIMl 
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our  habit,  no  great  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
modes  in  which  it  may  be  diversified ;  though 
I  confess  I  cannot  be  charmed  with  the  idea  of  our 
exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud 
servitor  of  the  French  republick,  where  the  court- 
dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them.  We  had,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  a  minister  at  that  court,  who 
might  try  its  temper,  and  recede  and  advance  as 
he  found  backwardness  or  encouragement.  But  to 
send  a  gentleman  there  on  no  odier  errand  than 
this,  and  with  no  assurance  whatever  that  he  should 
not  find,  where  he  did  find,  a  repulse,  seems  to  me 
to  go  far  beyond  all  the  demands  of  a  humiliation 
merely  politick.  I  hope  it  did  not  arise  from  a 
predilection  for  that  mode  of  conduct. 

The  cup  of  bitterness  was  not,  however,  drained 
to  the  dregs.  Basle  and  Berlin  were  not  sufficient. 
After  so  many  and  so  diversified  repulses,  we  were 
resolved  to  make  another  experiment,  and  to  try 
another  mediator.  Among  the  unhappy  gentlemen 
in  whose  persons  royalty  is  insulted  and  degraded 
at  the  seat  of  plebeian  pride,  and  upstart  insolence, 
there  is  a  minister  from  Denmark  at  Paris.  With- 
out any  previous  encouragement  to  that,  any  more 
than  the  otiier  steps,  we  sent  through  this  turn- 
pike to  demand  a  passport  for  a  person  who  on  our 
part  was  to  solicit  peace  in  the  metropolis,  at  the 
footstool  of  regicide  itself.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  one  of  those  degraded  beings 
could  have  influence  enough  to  settle  any  part  of 
the  terms  in  favour  of  the  candidates  for  further 
degradation;  besides,  such  intervention  would  be 
a  direct  breach  in  their  system,  which  did  not 
permit  one  sovereign  power  to  utter  a  word  in  the 
concerns  of  his  equal. — Another  repulse. — We 
were  desired  to  apply  directly  in  our  persons. — 
We  submitted  and  made  the  application. 

It  might  be  thought  that  here,  at  length,  we  had 
touched  the  bottom  of  humiliation ;  our  lead  was 
brought  up  covered  with  mud.  But  "  in  the 
"  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep"  was  to  open  for  us 
still  more  profound  abysses  of  disgrace  and  shame. 
However,  m  we  leaped.  We  came  forward  in  our 
own  name.  The  passport,  such  a  passport  and  safe 
conduct  as  would  be  granted  to  thieves,  who  might 
come  in  to  betray  their  accomplices,  and  no  better, 

•  OJIcial  JVete,  ixiratltdfrmn  Ike  Journal  a/ the  Dtftndert  qT 
the  CoMiitrg. 

"  SxfCuliiie  Direrlorji. 

"  DifTerent  Journals  have  advanced  Ihat  an  Ennliah  plenlpoten- 
"  tiary  bad  reached  Paris,  and  had  presented  himwlf  to  the  Ex- 
'  ecutive  Direclon',  but  ihal  his  propositions  not  having  appeared 
'  ■S'ljfactorj',  he  had  received  orders  inHlantly  to  quit  France. 
'  All  these  asserlioTiB  are  equally  false. 

"ThenolicetiKiveii,  in  theRngliiih  papers,of  amitilsterhaving 
.  .t    "  **"' '°  *'""'■  there  to  treat  of  peace,  brirR  to  recollection 
\  the  overturea  of  Mr.  Wickham  lo  the  ambasaador  of  the  repuh- 
lick  at  Basle,  and  the  rumours  circulated  retntlve  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr  Hammond  (o  (he  court  of  PruMia,    The  imioJiijt- 

■  "in-,  or  rather  the  »ui»«  rfuplici/y,  the  P  IjyiCK  ilglr  of  Mr. 
.  V"vS     '"'""*''^'  i*""'  forgotten.  According  to  the  partisans  of 

theEnRlnh  miniMry,  it  ivB.s  to  Paris  that  Mr.  Hanimonri  was  lo 
come  to  apeak  for  peaces  when  his  destination  became  publick 
and  It  was  known  that  he  went  to  Pruraia.  the  same  writer  rc- 
'■  Mated  that  it  was  to  accelerate  a  peace,  and,  notwithslaniline 
the  object,  now  well  known,  of  this  nccociation,  was  to  enKaire 
PniMla  to  break  her  treaties  with  the  republick,  and  to  return 

■  Into  the  coalition-lhe  court  of  Berlin,  faithful  to  its  eniraite- 
ments.  repulsed  thewperjfdjoiupropoaitions  But  Inconvertinir 
this  intrigue  into  a  mlasion  for  peace,  the  English  minislrv 

"  Joined  to  the  hope  of  giv\m  a  new  enemy  of  Prance,  thai  0/ 
"  jutlifying  the  cDntiaiunce  0/  Me  tcor  in  the  tyei  of  the  Ungluh 


was  granted  to  British  supplication.  To  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  spirit,  as  soon  as  the  rumour  of  dib 
act  of  condescension  could  get  abroad,  it  vu 
formally  announced  with  an  explanation  from 
authority,  containing  an  invective  against  the 
ministry  of  Great  Britain,  their  habitual  fraudt, 
their  proverbial,  jWRtcit  perfidy.  No  such  state 
paper,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  negoctation  for  peace, 
has  ever  yet  appeared.  Very  few  declaration*  of 
war  have  ever  shewn  so  much  and  so  anqualified 
animosity.  1  place  it  below*  as  a  diplomatick 
curiosity,  and  in  order  to  be  the  better  undentood, 
in  the  rew  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  a  peace 
which  indeed  defies  all  descriptioQ-^"  None  but 
"  itself  can  be  its  parallel." 

I  pass  by  all  the  insolence  and  contumely  of  tlie 
performance,  as  it  comes  from  them.  The  present 
question  is  not  how  we  are  to  be  affected  with  it 
in  regard  to  our  dignity.  That  is  gone.  I  ilaU 
say  no  more  about  it.  Light  lie  the  earth  oa  the 
ashes  of  English  pride.  I  shall  only  observe  upon 
it  politically,  and  as  furnishing  a  directioD  for  our 
own  conduct  in  this  low  business. 

The  very  idea  of  a  negociation  for  peace,  wlM^ 
ever  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  party  may  be, 
implies  some  confidence  in  their  faith,  some  d^ 
gree  of  belief  in  the  professions  which  are  nude 
concerning  it.  A  temporary  and  occasional  credit, 
at  least,  is  granted  Otherwise  men  stumble  oa 
the  very  threshold.  I  therefore  wish  to  ask  whil 
hope  we  can  have  of  their  good  faith,  who,  ai  dt 
very  basis  of  the  n^^iation,  assume  the  ill  (litk 
and  treachery  of  those  tliey  have  to  deal  witb! 
The  terms,  as  against  us,  must  be  such  as  implj 
a  full  security  against  a  treacherous  conduct — tnit 
is,  such  terms  as  this  directory  stated  in  its  fiiil 
declaration,  to  place  us  "  in  an  utter  impossibil^ 
"  of  executing  our  wretched  projects."  Tbii  ■ 
the  omen,  and  the  sole  omen,  undet  whidi  «t 
have  consented  to  open  our  treaty. 

The  second  observation  I  have  to  make  upon  it, 
(much  connected  undoubtedly  with  the  first.)  ii, 
that  they  have  informed  you  of  the  result  tbe; 
propose  from  the  kind  of  peace  they  mean  to 
grant  you ;  that  is  to  sav,  the  union  tbey  propoK 
among  nations,  with   tAe  view  of  rivalbng  our 


"  nation,  asd  ^  (Aroipiu  all  the  atiam  afU  ostte  Avpci, 

"*fnt.    Such  was  also  the  aim  orUr.  wIcUmid'i  note.    jMit 
"$tUlthal  oftht  natittM  ffivtn  at  IM*timt  in  Ike  Sagllthmtftn 

"  This  aim  will  appear  evident,  if  ire  reSect  how  diOcnlt  it  Ifc 
"  that  theambillouagOTennnentw' England  tftonldalnewrtywUt 
"  fnr  nprnrr  thiitTrnnldinntrftl'riniJfiliwiirtflwf  puijun^iiwn  ' 
"  irould  Te-titabtUh  Iht  frttdom  of  the  itat,maM  gma  iwvto-  t 
■'pulte  lo  the  SpanidL  Dutch,  and  Fmch  nariiwa,  and  wod( 
"  carry  lo  the  highest  d«ne  of  proipeiitv  tbe  indiutiT  and  CM*- 
"mcrceof  those  nations  In  wbicn  It  has  aiwnj's  finind  Hralt,  ttt 
"  which  It  has  considered  as  esenle*  ofiti  oommeice,  Kbea  tkq 
"  were  tired  of  being  Its  dupei. 

"  But  there  will  mo  longer  Ae  oi^  ereiU  girt*  la  U«  /uiiM 
"  InfenriDiii  0/  Me  Engliik  miniilry,  tcMem  II  it  tsMri,  tU  M 
"gold  aastiti  inlHguel,  ill  open  prtdirtt  anil  it*  inttnuttiMi, 
"itnifSf  norrUan  eiir  the  caMnef  vf  Fitnnm,  amd  art  ont  tf  tl* 
"  priicipal  oiitaclet  to  the  negociation  wUek  that  cabliKl  >«df 
■■  o/i*ie)/  be  iidvcrd  lo  enter  on  for  ptaet. 

"  They  will  no  longer  be  credited.  Bnally,  irtien  the  iniwui*  nf 
"the rumour  ofthese  overtures  being cfTCulated  l*cawi<lmd 
"  The  A'Ksliih  nation  lupperli  imputienl^  the  c««<i  ma n«i/Ar 
"  tear,  a  rep's  mu if  ^'  made  loUt  caaplalal*,  iti  rtfr»*tllf*:  Ibt 
"  parliament  is  about  to  re-open  itsvlttlntn;  die  monUwartte 
"  orators  who  will  declaim  against  the  war,  mut  be  ibul,  tbt 
"demand  of  new  taxes  must  be  justlOed)  and  to  obtain  tbeie  r^ 
"  suits,  it  is  necessary  to  be  enabled  to  advaiK^  that  the  Fiaid 
"  government  refuses  eveiy  reasonable  proixMltlM]  oT peace" 
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lip  and  AnXroj'mg  our  aavnl  power,  and  iJiit 
b«y  luppoM  (and  with  good  r«uon  loo)  muM 
it  the  incTitable  cfiect  of  tlicJi  pcacv.     It  foims 
pe  of  l]icrr  principal  grounds  for  sii^tpt.-i^'ling'  our 
uniuera  could  nut  be  in  good  earnest  in  tlii^ir 
topoution,     Thc^  inak«  no  soruplc  bororclmnd 
p  tell  yoa  ike  whole  of  what  Ihcy  intend ;  and 
Im  IB  what  w«  oil,  ID  the  mocleni  My\v,  l\\e  »c- 
vpuincc  of  a  proposition  for  peacir !     In  old  Ian- 
^*SC  it  ifould  DC  cnllcd  a  moti  linughty,  offencivc, 
lid  insolent  rtjcction  of  all  treaty. 
I  Thirdly,  they  tell  you  what  they  conceive  to  be 
le   perfidious  policy  which  dictates  your  di>ltisiv« 
frr  ;  ihat  U,  the  deeiGrn  of  cheating  not  only  th^m, 
tit  tl»r  people  of  England,  aeainsi  whose  inlcicM 
kd  tDClitiationthiBWarinftupposedlobecarried  on. 
'  ir  we  proceed  in  this  business,  under  tJiis  prelt- 
Dsry  declaration,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  admit, 
lor  the  third  time.)  by  something  a  cn'at  deal 
gvT  than  words,  th<!  Irnih  of  llie  chargps  of 
kind    which  they  make   upon  thn   British 
,  and  flic  grounds  oftlioK  foul  imputations, 
language  uKd  by  ns,  which  in  other  ctrcum- 
would  not  be  exceptionable,  in  this  case 
»«ry  «tTonti;lT  lo  confirm  »nd  rr alir.c  the  sub- 
a  of  onr  enemy.     I  mean  the  dcclnration,  tJiat 
re  do  not  obtain  such  Icmw  of  peace  aa  suits 
opinion  ofwhatotir  interest  re(|iiir«3,  fAen,  and 
lhat  case,  wc  «liall  continue  the  war  with  vi^nr. 
offer  BO  reasoned,  plainly  implies, that,  wilhoiil 
our  leaden  themselves  entertain  great  donbtx  of 
opioioo  *Dd  Eood  afieotions  of  the  British  p«o- 
;  otherwiM  there  doc»  nut  appear  s.ny  cause, 
wc  should  proceed  under  the  scandalous  con- 
ation «f  our  enemy,  upon  the  former  offer  made 
Mr,  Wirkhiim,  and  on  th^  new  offer  made  di- 
j  at  Paris.      It  is  not,  Ihcrrfurc,  from  a  sense 
dignity,  but  from  thedani^T  uf  milicatin^  tlinl 
smiimi'nt  in  the  briraslK  of  the  enemy,  that  I 
hit,  under  the  an^pice-s  of  this  declaration,  we 
ikoot,  wid)  the  least  hope  of  a  good  event,  or,  iti- 
»d.  with  any  rcijard  to  comtnon  safety,  pmcewl 
tlwtiain  of  this  netjoeiation.     !  wirii  ministry 
wM  aeriou^ly  consider  the  importance  of  tlicir 
iniiug  to  confirm  the  enemy  in  an  opinion,  that 
frequent  use  of  appeals  to  the  people  against 
govemtnent  has  not  been  without  iu  effort. 
b  pat»  an  end  to  this  war  it  will  render  another 
■ncticnble. 

whoever  goes  to  die  directorial  pmenco  under 
h  panport,  with  thin  ofTentava  comment,  and 
■I  cxpUnatton,  goes,  in  the  avowed  sense  of  the 
to  which  he  a  M-nt.  as  the  inslniment  of  a 
menl  dmociaied  from  the  micrests  and 
of  th«  nation,  for  t)ie  piirpoBc  of  cheating 
tdi  die  people  of  France  and  the  people  of  Kni;- 
He  goes  out  the  circlarei)  emi.'isitry  of  a 
miiiislTy-  He  has  jH-rfidy  for  his  eredcn- 
He  ha*  nmional  weakno««  for  his  full  powers, 
doobt  whether  any  one  can  be  founa  lo  in- 
Umadf  with  ihat  chantcter.  If  there  should , 
ild  b«  pleasant  to  read  his  instnictions  on  the 
wbtcn  he  as  to  give  lo  the  directory,  in  case 
•boold   repeat  Co  him  the  substance  of  the 


manifesto  which  he  carrien  with  him  in  hii  port- 
folio. 

So  much  for  the  finl  manifesto  to  llie  regicide 
court  which  went  alomr  witli  the  pui^port.  Lest 
this  derlnmlion  should  sivni  the  etfecl  of  hasto,  or 
a  mere  sudden  efliiNion  of  pride  and  insolence,  ou 
full  dchbcratioR,  uboul  a  week  uHcr  comes  out  a 
second.  Tills  manifmo  is  dated  thefiilU  of  Ocio* 
bcr,  uno  day  beforr-  (he  8|>«cch  from  the  tlirono,  on 
(he  \-i{p\  of  the  festivcday  of  eordial  unanimity  80 
happily  cclchiBtcd  by  all  parties  in  the  firiLiaJi 
parliament.  In  this  piece  tne  rei^icides,  our  wor- 
th y  friends,  ( I  call  them  by  advance  and  bycourteiiy 
what  by  law  I  shall  be  ODlif;cd  to  call  t^em  lieie- 
after,)  our  worthy  friends,  I  say,  renew  and  enforce 
the  former  declaration  concerning  our  fiiiib  and 
sincerity,  whicii  they  pinned  to  our  passport. 
On  llirec  oUier  points,  which  niu  tlurou^h  all 
tlieir  declamliuiis.  they  are  more  explicit  than 
ever. 

Pint,  they  more  direelly  undertake  to  bo  the 
rcjJ  representatives  of  tJic  |>eoplc  of  this  kin^lom  ; 
and  on  a  supposition,  in  which  they  a^rce  with  our 
parliamentary  rofornient.  thut  the  house  of  com- 
mons is  not  tnat  representative,  the  function  being 
vacant,  ihey.  as  oi^r  true  constitutional  orcan.  in- 
form His  Majesty  and  tire  world  of  tlic  sense  of  the 
nation.  They  tell  us  thai  '*  tlie  English  people 
"  see  with  regret  HisMajeaty's  government  M[tian- 
"  dering  awav  the  funds  which  had  been  cranted 
"  lo  him."  Thift  astonishing  aiisumption  of  the 
piibliek  voice  of  England  is  but  a  slight  foretaste 
of  the  usurpation  which,  on  a  peace,  we  may  be 
assured  they  will  miikc  of  all  the  [Miwem  in  nil  the 
parlxof  our  vassal  ronstiiution.  "  If  they  dothese 
"  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  bo  done  in 
"  the  dry  ! " 

Next  they  tell  us  a  condition  to  our  treaty,  that 
"  this  government  must  abjure  the  unjust  haired  it 
"  bears  to  them,  and  at  lait  open  its  ears  to  the 
"  voice  of  humanity." — Truly  this  is,  even  from 
them,  an  extranrdiiiary  demand.  Hitherto  it  seems 
we  hate  put  wax  into  our  ears  to  shut  tJiem  up 
against  die  tender, »oothingstrain9,intheuffirrft(oso 
of  hitnuinilv.  warbled  from  the  throats  of  Reubel, 
Carnot,  Tadien,  and  the  whole  chonis  of  confU- 
cAtors,  domiciliary  visitors,  eommittee-men  of 
mcarch,  jurors  and  prc»idcnl»  of  revolutionary 
tribunals,  regicides,  assaxsiRS,  raas«acrcrs,  and  aep- 
tembriscrs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  what  »ort 
of  humanity  our  government  i&to  learn  from  these 
syren  singers.  Our  gorcmmcnt  also,  I  admit  with 
some  reason,  as  a  step  towards  the  prc>]X)»ed  frater- 
nity, is  required  to  abjure  the  umust  hatred  which 
it  bears  to  this  body  ofhonour  and  virtue.  I  thank 
Ood  I  am  neillier  a  minister  nor  a  leader  of  oppo- 
sition. I  |irotest  I  cannot  do  what  they  desire.  I 
could  not  do  it  if  I  were  undi>r  tlie  guillotine ;  or 
as  thev  ingeniously  and  pk-Hsantly  express  it, 
"  looking  out  of  the  liltle  nationol  window." 
Rvrn  at  tliat  o]>ening  I  could  receive  none  of  titcir 
light.  1  am  fortifled  gainst  all  such  affetnions  by 
the  declaration  of  the  govemment.  which  1  must 
yet  consider  us  lawful,  made  on  the  29lli  of  OcW- 
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ber  1793,*  and  Btili  ringings  in  my  ears,  Tliis 
declaration  was  transmitted  not  only  to  our  com- 
manders by  H:a  and  land,  but  to  our  ministers  in 
every  court  of  Europe.  It  is  the  most  eloquent 
and  highly  finished  in  the  style,  the  most  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  topicks,  the  most  orderly  in  the 
arrangement,  and  the  most  rich  in  the  colourings, 
without  employing  the  smallest  degree  of  exag- 
geration, of  any  state  paper  that  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared. An  ancient  writer,  Plutarch,  I  think  it  is, 
quotes  some  verses  on  the  eloquence  of  Pericles, 
who  is  called  "  the  only  orator  that  left  stings  in 
"  the  minds  of  his  hearers."  Like  his,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  declaration,  not  contradicting,  but 
enforcing  sentiments  of  tlie  truest  humanity,  has 
left  stings  that  have  penetrated  more  than  skin- 
deep  into  my  mind  ;  and  never  can  tiiey  be  ex- 
tracted by  all  the  surgery  of  murder :  never  can 
the  throbbings  they  have  created  be  assuaged  by 
all  the  emollient  cataplasms  of  robbery  and  con- 
fiscation.    I  cannot  love  the  republick. 

The  third  point,  which  they  have  more  clearly 
expressed  than  ever,  is  of  equal  importance  witn 
the  rest ;  and  with  them  furnishes  a  complete  view 
of  the  reeicido  system.  For  they  demand  as  a  con- 
dition, without  which  our  ambassador  of  obedience 
cannot  be  received  with  any  hope  of  success,  that 
he  shall  be  "  provided  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
"  elate  a  peace  between  the  French  republick  and 
"  Great  Britain,  and  to  conclude  it  definitively 
"  between  the  two  powers."  With  their  spear 
they  draw  a  circle  about  us.  They  will  hear 
nothing  of  a  joint  treaty.  We  must  make  a  peace 
separately  from  our  allies.  We  must,  as  the  very 
first  and  preliminary  step,  be  giiilty  of  that  perfidy 
towards  our  friends  and  associate),  with  which  tliey 
reproach  us  in  our  transactions  with  them  our 
enemies.  We  arc  called  upon  scandalously  to 
betray  the  fundamental  securities  to  ourselves  and 
to  all  natrons.  In  my  opinion,  (it  is  perhaps  but 
a  poor  one,)  if  we  are  meanly  bold  enough  to  send 
an  ambassador  such  as  this  official  note  of  the 
enemy  requires,  we  cannot  even  despatch  our 
emissary  witliout  danger  of  being  charged  witli  a 
breach  of  onr  alliance.  Government  now  under- 
stands the  full  mcanini;  of  the  passport. 

Strange  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  ways 

•  "  In  (heir  place  ha*  lucceeded  a  syitem  destructive  of  nil 
"  publick  nrder,  niainlalned  by  prtMcriplioitf,  eiilM,  and  cnntln- 
"  cation*  without  tiumtwr;  by  Brbttmry  imjirlsomncnt;  by  ma»- 
"  «aprei  Bliich  cannot  be  rcmcmbtrf d  wLtiioul  horrour  i  and  at 
■'  ItEip-lli  by  thp  execrable  murder  of  a  juM  and  boiieticeiil  sove- 
"  rciim,  and  of  the  illustrious  princess,  wlio,  witli  nii  unshaken 
"  flrmnejs,  lins  shared  all  the  misfortunes  o(  bur  royal  consorl, 
'■  hin  pnrtrapted  Buflprinc'i,  his  cruel  caplivitv.  anil  iitnominious 
"  death  '"— "  Tiiey  (Ihe  aJlics)  have  had  to  cricounlcr  nets  of  ai;- 
"  BTCssion  without  pretext,  open  violation  of  all  treaties,  unpro- 
"  voked  deelamtions  of  war;  in  a  word,  whatever  corruption, 
"  IntrikTic,  nr  violence,  could  pHeet  for  tlie  purixise,  openly  nvow- 
"eil,  ofsuWertinifnll  the  institutions  of  societv,  and  of  eWtcndini- 
"  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe  thai  confusion,  which  has  pro- 
"  duced  the  misery  of  France."— 

"This  irtBte  ofthinjts  cannot  exist  in  France,  without  invnlv- 
"  ini:  all  the  purroundnic  powers  in  one  common  danKcr,  without 
"Bivini:  them  the  right,  without  impoeinir  it  upon  them  a»  n  duty, 
"tostop  the  progress  of  an  evil,  which  exists  only  by  the  auci'es- 
"  slve  violalion  of  all  law  and  all  |iroperty.  and  which  attacks  the 
■'  fundamental  prineiplm  by  which  mankind  is  united  in  thi» 
"  lends  ofcivil  sociily."— ■'  The  kini  wouhl  impose  none  other 
'■  than  equitable  and  moderate  conditions,  not  such  as  the  ei- 
"  pence,  Ihcriaks.  and  thenocriflcea  of  the  war  micht  justify  1  but 
"  such  RS  Hid  Majesty  thinks  hinncll  under  the  liidispensnble  ne- 
"  cessity  of  rcquifinf,  with  a  view  to  IheM  considerations,  and 


of  thinking  and  in  the  feeltnn;*  of  men  :  but.  rt  u 
a  very  cxtraonlinarv  coalition  of  parties  indeed, 
and  a  kind  of  unheard-of  unanimity  in  publkk 
councils,  which  can  impose  this  new -discovered 
system  of  negociation,  as  aound  national  policy  on 
tlie  understanding  of  a  spectator  of  this  wonderful 
scene,  who  judges  on  the  principles  of  any  thc^ 
he  ever  before  saw,  read,  or  heard  of,  and,  abon 
all,  on  the  understanding  of  a  penon  who  hu  ii 
his  eye  the  transactions  of  the  last  seTcn  yean. 

I  know  it  is  supposed,  that  if  good  tenas  of 
capitulation  are  not  granted,  afler  we  have  thniB 
repeatedly  hung  out  the  white  Sag,  the  natioul 
spirit  will  revive  with  tenfold  ardour,  Thif'  it  n 
experiment  cautiously  to  be  made.  Recvta  pou 
mieux  tauter,  according  to  the  French  bye-vor^ 
cannot  be  trusted  to  as  a  general  rule  of  coDdncL 
To  diet  a  man  into  weakness  and  lan^or,  ofier- 
wards  to  give  him  the  greiLter  strengtli,  has  due 
of  the  empirick  than  t!ie  rational  physictan.  h 
is  true  that  some  persons  liave  been  kicked  ins 
courage ;  and  this  is  no  had  hint  to  give  to  tboa 
who  are  too  forward  and  liberal  in  bestonf 
insults  and  outrages  on  their  passive  compaaioK 
But  such  a  course  doea  not  at  first  view  sppttll 
well-chosen  discipline  to  form  men  to  a  nice 
of  honour,  or  a  quick  resenliuent  of  injuries, 
long  habit  of  humiliation  does  not  se«m  a 
good  preparative  to  manly  and  Tigorous  seotii 
It  may  not  leave,  perhaps,  enough  of  enetgyi 
the  mind  fairly  to  dtcern  what  are  gwx!  tcnwi 
what  are  not.  Men  low  and  dispirited  niy< 
gard  tliosc  terms  as  not  at  all  amiss,  vhitdij 
another  state  of  mind  they  would  think  intol 
if  they  grow  peevish  in  this  state  of  miDct 
may  be  roused,  not  against  tli«  en«my  wli'>»l 
have  been  taught  to  fear,  but  against  themiair 
who  are  more  within  their  reach,  and  hJm 
refused  conditions  that  nre  not  iinrGasooaU^ 
power  that  they  have  been  taught  to 
irresistible. 

If  all  that  for  some  months  I  have 
the  least  foundation,.  I  hope  it  has  not,  tlw 
ters  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  to  bt 
as  their  condition  is  to  be  lamented.    I  fcW 
given  to  understand,  that  these  procwdinp 
not  in  their  origin  properly  theira.     U  is  u» ' 

"  rtill  more  to  that  of  hi&  own  SMiiritp  and  ofih'  '"""'.S  i 
"  qui  llity  of  Europe.    His  Majesty  drairerinMhiiwn""*™35 1 
"t^an  thus  to  terminate  a  war,  whic*ita*il«Bien*"'2!7|-' 
■■  avoid,  and  all  the  calamit  i^-s  of  which,  m  IW"  "P??^ 
■'Kranee,  areto  be  attrlbtJLtd  only  to  Qw  ••"^'"Mfhlar 
"and  the  yiole  nee  of  those  «  linwcrim«liBVeinvr)ln''i»BJ 
"  country  in  misery,  and  'lr.KT!ii-oil  nil  civiliieri  »»"'*', 
"  khiB  promises  on  his  pan  l)ip  iu?cpm»ioa  oflios'iuii'^ 
■■  ship,  anil  (as  far  as  Ihe  Ciiurse  'if  evpnis  Mill  nl i''* ■ "  - 
'■  Ihe  will  of  man  cannot  ilisposci  scruntj  ^nil  prow'"^ 
"  those  who,  hv  ileclarinc  '^r  ii  lu.nmnjl.jeal  form  of  p™^ 
"  shall  shakeolT the yokeofsainirivinarywwTdir;  «J«"JJ 
"  which  has  broken  all  the  irKisI  Mmd  boMi  "**^ 
"  solved  all  the  relations  if  civil  life,  vlolftlcd  "'J.''!, 
"  founded  every  duly;  which  uw-slhpname  oTIlbOlJjJjJ 
"the  most  cruel  tyranny,  tii  Bimiliila.l&  nil  pfopetty.W^r^ 
"  possessions :  wfiicli  founiis  it.'  iinwcr  on  Uic  prr 
"  of  the  people,  and  itself  I'arries  Bre  and  sword  L      . 
"  sive  provinces  for  ha^■in|;  drinilJiilcd  iheiT  laiv*  iBf' ' 
"  and  llielr  lawful  uttifrrtair  ' 

Declaration  sent   by  Ills  Mnjrsty's.  CAniiiMnii  »  OJ' 

mnnders  of  His  M.ijesivs  llfcis  and  nmlD  *"^ 

acalnsl  France,  and  (o  His-  Majes-ty's  minUun  i 

at  ioreicn  roorW. 

mitthall,  fW,  'JBIh.  ITOl  _. 

t  U1  Icttiartricus  hie,  cum  at  pngil,  e1ittedlcumuf7Tl-»* 
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1  U  a  scCTtt  in  the  Iwiim  of  commonR.  It  ta 
Utat  mioiKters  act  not  acrordiii^  to  die  Totr-s, 
iccordiitg  to  tlie  diipoailifliiK,  of  Uie  majority. 
IT  that  tbe  minority  liu  liKig  *ln(x  spoken  ine 
nl  twRRC  of  tW'  nation  ;  and  Umi  to  prevent 
I  wbu  raniposc  it  from  having  (he  open  aud 
fed  Irad  in  that  kvxttt,  or  perhups  in  lioch 
ea,  it  Wits  ucccMarytopre-occupy  their  KTUund, 
bo  take  then  propositiODS  out  of  t)ii-ir  niuullis, 

with    Uh   hazard   of   bein^  aflcrwnnU  rc- 
ebcd  with  a  ootnpliancc  wliioli  it  wan  foreseen 
d  be  fruitltn. 
tbe  geiieial  disposiition  of  Hu:  people  be,  as  I 

it  b,  for  an  immediate  peace  willi  rc?icide. 
>ut  w  much  as  contidering  our  publirk  and 
an  eDgarKmenu  to  tlie  {larty  in  Fra.nrc  whoac 
t  we  Had  eapoused,  or  the  en^K^mcnti  cx- 
«d  in  our  gcnora)  nlltani-ei,  nol  only  wiilinnt 
iquiry  into  the  liirtii,  but  n/ilhaceruin  Icnow- 
( that  none  bntthc  worst  terms  wilt  be  fitfi.Tf.ii, 
■II  over  witli  ui.  It  is  strange,  but  it  may 
nc,  tbat  aa  t)te  danger  from  jacobinism  is  cn- 
tod  ID  my  eyes  and  in  yours,  tlie  fear  of  It  is 
ned  in  tiie  eyes  of  many  people  who  formerly 
idad  it  with  Jiorroiir.  It  teeniii.  they  act  under 
npraasion  of  terrours  of  another  son,  which 
ifiiehlftii-d  tliem  out  of  tJicii  tir»t  apprehen- 
L.  But  let  their  fears,  or  tlieir  1io[ics,  or  their 
m,  be  wliat  they  will,  they  should  recolltot, 
,tbey  who  would  make  peace  without  a  pn>- 
•  knowledge  of  the  terms,  make  a  siirrL-ndcr. 
f  ate  conquered.  Tliey  do  not  treat :  tiiey  re- 
tthelaw.  Fsthis  thediepiisiUon  of  the  people 
{aij^and  f  Tlien  tite  |>coplc  of  England  art- 
BBtcd  to  seek  in  the  kindness  of  a  foreign, 
inalick  eneinv,  c^mhined  with  a  dancrernii« 
in  at  botne,  a  security  which  tJiey  cannot  Hnd 
Iwif  own  piitriulism  aud  tlieir  own   cuuni^c, 

Lare  willinjT  to  iruM  lo  tlii^  «ynipatJiy  of  rr- 
a  ihe  ^arantee  of  the  Dritiith  monarvlty. 
f  are  content  to  real  their  religion  on  the 
t  of  atiieiXj  bv  establishment.  They  arc  so,- 
<1  to  »rek  in  tlie  clemency  of  practised  mur> 
f»  die  security  of  their  lives,  Tliey  are 
nd  to  confid^t  tlieir  properly  to  the  safe- 
*d  of  those  who  arc  robbers  by  inclinnlion, 
'W,  habit,  and  system.  If  tins  be  our  de- 
*le  mind,  truly  wi'  deserve  to  lose,  wlinl  it 
t^iMBtite  we  should  long  retain,  tbe  name  of 

t  antters  of  state,  a  constitutional  roin|>eipnce 
l^  ii  in  mnnv  cases  the  sninllpsi  pnrt  of  lli'C 
1^.  Wiilio'ul  disputing  ((io<l  forbid  i  should 
^Itheaole  eoinpetence  of  tJic  kins;  luid  thu 
wiai.  each  in  its  provinee.  to  d<'cide  on  wnr 
■pwcc.  1  venture  to  «av,  no  war  can  be  lori^ 
■^  on  against  the  wifl  of  the  people.  This 
■  Mpartirular,  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  they 
tOtMisiaxlically  in  favour  of  it.  Accj  uie  seen  cc 
'•oido.  Thrre  must  be  zeal.  Universal /.eal 
'■eh  a  nkUK,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this  is,  can- 
la  luokol  for  ;  neither  is  it  necessary.  Zeal 
k  latirri  part  carries  tlic  force  of  the  whole, 
honi  thia,  bo  {^vemment,  certainly  not  our 
»L.  II.  V 


government,  in  capable,  of  a  great  wnr.  Nunc  of 
the  ancienl.  iwulai  goveniments  hate  where  it  iltial 
lo  fight  abroad  with  a  foreis^n  foe,  and  at  home  to 
overcome  repiuinic,  relut-tancc,  and  cbiiranc.  It 
must  be  some  portentous  thing,  like  regicide 
France,  that  can  exhibit  such  a  prodigy.  Yet 
even  she,  the  mother  of  monftU-rs,  more  jtrolifick 
than  tlie  country  of  old  called  Ferax  monatrtmim, 
iihews  tiyniptonis  of  bein^  almmt  effete  already ; 
and  she  will  be  so.  unless  the  tallow  of  a  peae« 
coineH  ro  re<;niit  her  fertility.  Bwt  whatever  may 
be  represented  concerning  the  meaiini-«s  of  tbe 
popular  spirit,  I,  for  one,  do  not  tliink  %o  de»> 
iierately  of  the  British  nation.  Our  minds,  as 
I  Kiiid,  arc  litrht,  but  tliey  arc  not  depraved.  We 
arc  dreadfully  open  to  delusion  and  to  dcjec- 
tion  :  but  wc  are  capable  of  Ijeiiig  animated  and 
undeceived. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  :  we  are  a  divided  peo* 
pic.  But  in  divisions,  where  a  pntt  is  to  be  taKen, 
WG  are  to  make  a  muster  of  our  strength.  1  have 
often  endeavoured  to  eoRipulv  and  to  class  those 
who,  in  any  political  view,  arc  to  be  railed  the 
iwuplr.  Wiiliout  doing  sorarlhing  of  this  sort  we 
nniM  proceed  ibsurdly.  We  sliould  not  lie  much 
wiser,  if  wc  pretended  to  verv  great  aceuracy  in 
our  estimate:  but  I  think,  in  iricenlcuUtion  1  have 
made,  the  errour  cannot  l>c  vciy  m;iterial.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  i  compute  that  tliuse  of 
adult  age,  not  declining  in  life,  of  tolerable  leisure 
toT  .<<ucli  diKuwionft,  and  of  some  means  of  infor- 
mation, more  or  less,  and  who  are  above  menial 
de|H'ndence,(orwhai  vtitH»llyi8Mich,)mavamoHnt 
to  atiout  four  hundred  thousand.  There  is  such  a 
lliing  as  a  nalurdl  representative  of  the  people. 
This  body  ii  that  representatiTD  :  and  on  tliis 
IkhIv,  more  t)i:in  on  the  legal  constituent,  the  nr(i- 
Hcinl  representative  depends.  Tins  is  llie  British 
publirk  :  and  it  ii*  a  publick  very  numerous.  Hie 
rest,  wiien  feeble,  are  the  objects  of  protection ; 
when  strong,  the  means  of  force.  Tlioy,  who  affect 
to  con.-<idcr  lliut  part  of  us  in  any  other  lii^lil,  in- 
sult while  ilicy  i-BJolt!  iis;  tJieydo  not  want  us  for 
eou  niu'llort  in  deliberation,  but  to  list  nt  as  soldiers 
for  battle. 

or  these  four  hundred  thousand  ]>olilical  citi- 
zens. 1  look  upon  one  ftftli,  or  about  eighty  tliou- 
sand,  to  be  pure  Jacobins:  utterly  incapable  of 
amcodinent:  objects  of  eternal  vigilance;  and, 
when  they  break  out,  of  legal  constraint.  On  these, 
no  reason,  no  argument,  no  example,  no  venerable 
iivihoritv,  can  have  tbe  slighiesl  influence.  They 
desire  a  change:  and  l)icy  will  have  it  if  they  can. 
Ifiliey  cannot  have  it  by  KnglJHh  cahal,  they  will 
nuikip  no  sort  of  scruple  of  having  it  by  the  ca\a\ 
of  Fmncc,  into  whicli  already  they  are  virtually 
incorporated,  It  is  only  their  assured  and  conli- 
*li-[it  rxiiimiklion  of  the  ndvantages  of  French  fra- 
Icrnity.  and  the  approacliiiin;  butnings  of  reg:icide 
intercourse,  that  tkins  over  their  mitchievoua  dis- 
positions witli  a  momentary  qm'cl. 

This  minority  is  great  and  furmidabtc.  I  do  not 
know  whether  if  I  aimed  at  tbe  total  ovcrthrowof 
a  kingdom,  I  should  wish  to  be  incHmberc<l  with 
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a  larger  body  of  partisans.  Tliey  are  more  easily 
disciplined  and  directed  than  if  the  number  were 
greater.  These,  by  their  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  by 
their  restless  agitating  activity,  are  of  a  force  Ev 
superiour  to  their  numbers ;  and,  if  times  grew  the 
least  critical,  have  the  means  of  debauching  or  in- 
timidating many  of  those  who  are  now  sound,  as 
well  as  of  adding  to  their  force  lar^  bodies  of  the 
more  passive  part  of  the  nation.  This  minority  is 
numerous  enough  to  make  a  mighty  cry  for  peace, 
or  for  war,  or  for  any  object  they  are  led  vehe- 
mently to  desire.  By  passing  from  place  to  place 
witli  a  velocity  incredible,  and  diversifying  their 
character  and  descriptioD,  they  are  capable  of  mi- 
micking the  general  voice.  We  must  not  always 
jud^e  of  the  generality  of  the  opinion  by  the  noise 
of  the  acclamation. 

Tiie  majority,  the  other  four  fiftlia,  is  perfectly 
sound  ;  and  of  the  best  possible  disposition  to  re- 
ligion, to  government,  to  the  true  and  undivided 
interest  of  their  country.  Such  men  are  generally 
disposed  to  peace.  They  who  are  in  possession  of 
all  they  wish  are  languid  and  improvident.  With 
this  fault  (and  I  admit  its  existence  in  all  its  ex- 
tent) ihey  would  not  endure  to  hear  of  a  peace 
that  led  to  the  ruin  of  everything  for  which  peace 
is  dear  to  them.  However,  the  desire  of  peace  is 
essentially  the  weak  side  of  that  kind  of  men.  All 
men  that  are  ruined,  are  ruined  on  the  side  of  their 
natural  propensities.  Tliere  they  are  unguarded. 
Above  all,  good  men  do  not  suspect  that  their  de- 
struction is  attempted  through  tiicir  virtues.  This 
their  enemies  are  perfectly  aware  of:  and  accord- 
ingly, they,  the  most  turbulent  of  mankind,  who 
never  make  a  scruple  to  shake  the  tranquillity  of 
tlieir  country  to  its  center,  raise  a  continual  cry  for 
[>cace  with  France.  "  Peace  with  regicide,  and 
"  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world,"  is  their  motto. 
From  the  beginning,  and  even  whilst  the  French 
gave  the  blows,  and  we  hardly  opposed  the  vis 
inertia  to  tlieir  efforts,  from  that  day  to  this  hour, 
like  importunate  Guinea-fowls  crying  one  note  day 
and  night,  they  have  called  for  peace. 

In  tliis  they  arc,  as  I  confess  in  all  thinp  they 
arc,  perfectly  consistent.  They,  who  wish  to  unite 
themselves  to  your  enemies,  naturally  desire,  that 
you  should  disarm  yourself  by  a  peace  with  these 
enemies.  But  it  passes  my  conception,  how  they, 
who  wish  well  to  their  country  on  its  ancient  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  manners,  come  not  to  be  doubly 
alarmed,  when  they6nd  nothing  but  a  clamour  for 
peace,  in  tlie  moutlis  of  the  men  on  earth  the  least 
disposed  to  it  in  their  natural  or  in  their  habitual 
rharactcr. 

I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  general  abilities 
of  the  jacobins :  not  that  I  suppose  them  better 
born  than  others ;  but  strong  passions  awaken  the 
faculties  ;  they  sufler  not  a  particle  of  the  man  to 
lie  lost,  llie  spirit  of  enterprise  gives  to  this  de- 
Hirrifttion  the  full  use  of  al!  their  native  energies. 
If  I  have  reason  to  conceive  that  my  enemy,  who, 
iu(  su(;li,  must  have  an  interest  in  mv  destruction, 
is  also  a  person  of  discernment  and  sagacity,  then 
I  muRt  be  quite  sure,  that,  in  a  contest,  the  object 


he  violently  pursues  is  the  very  tLing  by  wtucb 
my  ruin  is  likely  to  be  the  most  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Why  do  the  jacobins  cry  for  peaces 
Because  they  know,  that,  this  point  gkined,  the 
rest  will  follow  of  course.  On  our  part,  why  are 
all  the  rules  of  prudence,  aa  uire  as  the  laws  of 
material  nature,  to  be  at  this  time  revened! 
How  comes  it,  that  now,  for  the  Bnt  time,  mei 
think  it  rig^t  to  be  governed  by  the  counteltof 
their  enemies  ?  Ought  they  not  rather  to  tms- 
ble,  when  they  are  persuaaetl  to  travel  <»  tk 
same  road ;  and  to  tend  to  the  same  place  of 
rest? 

The  minority  I  speak  of  is  not  susceptible  of 
an  impression  from  the  topicks  of  argument  to  be 
used  to  the  larger  part  of  toe  community.  I  there- 
fore do  not  address  to  them  any  part  of  what  I 
have  to  say.  The  more  forcibly  t  drive  my  aiga- 
ments  agamst  their  system,  so  as  to  make  an  is- 
pression  where  I  wish  to  make  it,  the  more  stm^j 
I  rivet  them  in  their  sentiments.  As  for  ui,  m) 
compose  the  &r  larger,  and  what  I  call  the  &r 
better,  part  of  the  people;  letmeB8y,thatirefatfe 
not  been  quite  fairly  dealt  with  when  called  tDtb 
deliberation.  The  jacobin  minority  have  bea 
abundantly  supplied  witli  stores  and  pronuooi  gf 
all  kinds  towaros  their  warfare.  No  sort  of  aigi- 
mentative  materials,  suited  to  thdr  purposes,  nue 
been  withheld.  False  they  are,  unsound,  uptii- 
tical ;  but  they  are  r^iuar  in  tbetr  direetiaB. 
They  all  bear  one  way,  and  they  all  go  to  tb 
support  of  the  substantial  merits  of  their  camt. 
The  others  have  not  had  the  question  so  mnclt  is 
fairly  stated  to  them. 

There  has  not  been  in  this  century  any  foieip 
peace  or  war,  in  its  origin,  the  fruit  offOpAt 
desire  ;  except  the  war  that  was  made  with  &{■■ 
in  1739.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  foived  intotk 
war  by  the  people,  who  were  inflamed  to  this  iocs- 
sure  by  the  most  leading  politicians,  by  the  fiftf 
or^ors,  and  the  greatest  poets,  of  the  time.  Fi> 
that  war,  Pope  sung  his  dying  notes.  For  lltt 
war,  Johnson,  in  more  energetick  strains,  tB- 
ployed  the  voice  of  his  early  genius.  For  Ast 
war.  Glover  distinguished  himself  in  the  w»y  is 
which  his  muse  was  the  most  natural  and  bap|H> 
The  crowd  readily  followed  tlw  politiciaDS  is  Vt 
cry  for  a  war,  which  threatened  little  bloodihed, 
and  which  promised  victories  that  were  attenM 
with  something  more  solid  than  glory.  A  «■ 
with  Spain  was  a  war  of  plunder.  In  the  ptea^ 
conflict  with  regicide,  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  bitherta 
had,  nor  will  perhaps  for  a  few  days  have,  nuj 
prizes  to  hold  out  in  the  lottery  of  war,  to  atte^ 
the  lower  part  of  our  character.  He  can  ouj 
maintain  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  higher ;  and  H 
those,  in  whom  that  nigher  part  is  the  molt  pn- 
dominant,  he  must  look  the  most  for  his  support. 
Whilst  he  holds  out  no  inducements  to  the  wiKi 
nor  bribes  to  the  avaricious,  he  may  be  forced  by 
a  vulgar  cry  into  a  peace  ten  times  more  luinois 
than  the  most  disastrous  war.  The  weaker  he  ii 
in  the  fund  of  motives  which  apply  to  our  avarice, 
to  our  laziness,  and  to  our  laautudei  if  be  umsbi 
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nrn  the  war  to  any  end  at  all,  the  stronyer 
ougot  to  be  in  his  aildt«u«3  to  our  ma'^nani- 
:y  ftDcl  to  our  tc^son. 

Id  stating  ibu  Walpole  was  driren  by  a  popular 
moat  into  a  measure  not  to  be  justified,  1  do 
:  mean  wholly  to  excuse  Wn  condner.  My  time 
observation  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  llmt 
;at :  but  I  n;&d  mucli  of  tlic  continveritics  tlicii 
Tied  oa.  Several  yean  after  the  contexu  of  par- 
I  had  eeawd,  the  people  were  amused,  and  in 
tegree  waniitd,  witii  Ukih.  Tlie  «>t:nt.H  of  Unit 
I  •eemed  ll>eo  ofiDHgnittide,  whit  ^  the  irvolu- 
RS  of  our  lime  hsve  reduc4^  (o  paTorhiul  ini- 
n&nce  ;  and  the  deb«U!»,  vliicli  then  otiook  tlic 
tioD,  now  appear  of  no  liigbcr  moiiK-nt  than  a. 
cimion  in  a  vwrtry.  When  I  wa»  very  young, 
(cneral  fosbion  told  mc  I  was  to  nrlmirv  some  of 
I  wfitini^  nfToinK  that  minister ;  a  littk  more 
tturity  tau^lit  me  as  muck  to  despiftc  ihrm.  I 
■erTL-doue  fault  in  his  ^^eral  proctw^ling.  He 
irvr  munfuUv  put  forwartt  tlic  entire  str«n^i  of 

I  c»uK.  fit  temporized,  he  mnnaf^,  and, 
opting  very  nearly  the  sentiments  of  his  adver- 
ies.  Lre  opposed  tlifir  inferences.  This,  for  a  pn- 
ml  commander,  ia  the  choice  of  a  weak  post. 
•  adversaries  had  the  better  oftheafgninent,  as 

bandied  it,  not  as  lite  reason  and  justice  of  his 
use  enabled  him  to  manage  it.  I  *ay  this,  after 
.vin^  seen,  and  with  some  care  examined,  the 
ifJMt}  documeaU  concerning  certain  importunt 
naotioDs  of  ihooe  times.     Tliey  pcrfe<.-tly  salis- 

II  me  of  the  extreme  iujuMice  of  that  v,-kr,  and 
'  Ihe  fal«el]Dod  of  tlie  ealours,  which  to  hi*  own 
irn.  a»d  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy,  lie  suf- 
led  lo  be  dautiecl  over  that  mt-usurc.  Some  years 
her,  it  woi  my  fonuni>  to  cnnvpnw  with  miiny  of 
I  pitneipnl  actors  againct  ihftt  roiniMcr,  and  with 
Me  who  principally  cxdtcd  that  clamour  None 
'  ifaem.  no  not  one,  did  in  thi-  least  defend  the 
nsure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct. 
Iwy  condemned  it  a*  freely  as  they  would  have 
Mn  ia  commenting  upon  any  prorccdine:  in  his- 
iry,  in  which  thcv  were  totally  unconcerned, 
na  il  will  be.  Thev  who  stir  up  tlie  people  to 
^proper  desires,  wheiW  of  peace  or  wnr,  will  be 
ladnnned  by  tbemnelves.  They  who  weitkly 
tid  to  them  will  be  eondemned  by  history. 

iIb  my  opinion,  tiie  present  ministry  nre  a*  far 
Hn doing  full  justice  to  their  catiwe  in  thi^  war,  m 
'vlpole  was  from  doing  jtiMJcc  to  the  peace  whidi 
iBal  time  be  wax  willing  to  prnterve.  Ttify 
rev  (he  light  on  one  side  only  of  their  ca*t ; 
ouch  it  il  iii)pg¥»iblc  llicy  should  not  observe, 
H  (he  other  siile  wliicb  is  kept  in  the  shade  has 
<lnponancc  t(».  They  rau»i  know,  thtil  France 
lAniMlable,  not  only  as  she  is  Fran^-e,  but  as  she 
jjacobin  France.  'fScy  knirw  from  tlie  beginning; 
H  Uu  jacobin  party  was  not  confined  to  that 
aatrr.  Tticy  knew,  they  A>ll.  the  strong  dispo- 
lioa  of  tli«  same  (aclion  in  both  cnuntrieji  in  com- 
Miicftlc  and  to  co-operate.  For  some  time  post. 
■•  two  {wints  have  been  VepE,  and  e«cn  indus- 
Ivaaljr  kepi,  out  of  siffhi.  France  is  considered 
verriy  a  fotcigit  power ;  and  the  seditions  Eng- 
"  'i 


lish  only  as  a  domestick  fitctron .  The  merits  of  the 
war  with  llie  former  havf  been  argued  solely  on 
political  1^0"  nds.  To  prevent  the  mischievous 
doctrines  of  the  latter  from  corrupting  our  miitda. 
matter  and  ar^menl  have  been  supplied  abun- 
dantly, und  even  to  surfeit,  on  the  exi-ellency  of 
our  own  Kovcrnment.  But  nothing  has  beeaQone 
lo  moke  us  feci  in  what  manner  the  safety  of  that 
government  is  connected  with  the  principle  and 
wit))  ihe  issue  of  tliU  war.  For  any  tiling  which 
in  the  late  discussion  has  appeared,  the  war  is  en- 
tirely collateral  to  the  state  of  jacobinism ;  as 
truly  a  foreign  war  to  iis  and  to  all  our  home  con- 
cerns, as  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  about 
Gardit-Costai,  Uie  Madrid  Convention,  and  the 
fiihle  of  ('aptaiii  Jrnkins's  care. 

Whenever  the  adverse  party  has  raised  a  cry  for 
peace  with  llie  regicide,  tnc  answer  bos  been  little 
more  titan  this,  "  that  ihe  administration  wished  for 
"such  a  peace,  full  as  much  as  the  opposition;  but 
"  thai  the  time  was  not  convenient  tur  making  it," 
Whntevereisc  hat  been  said  was  much  tn  the  same 
spirit.     Reasons  of  this  kind  never  touched  the 
siibstnntial  merits  of  the  war.     Tliey  were  in  the 
iiaieire  of  dilatory  pteas,  exeeplions  of  form,  pre- 
vious questions.    Accordin^lv  all  the  arguments 
against  a  compliance  with  wltal  was  represcrtted 
as  the  popular  desire,  (urged  on  with  all  possible 
vehemence  snil  eamestness  by  the  Jacobins,)  have 
appeared  flatandlansuid.feebleandevasivc.  They 
appeared  Loaim  only  at  fining  time.     They  never 
entered  into  the  [H>cttliar  and  distinctive  character 
of  the  war.     They  spoke  nctther  lo  the  understand- 
ing nor  to  llie  htart.      Cold    its  ice   themselves, 
ihey  never  coiihl  kindle  in  our  brcust  a  spark  of 
that  7eal,  which  it.  nett-Ksary  to  n  conftirt  with  an 
adverse  leal ;  much  Iww  were  ihcy  made  to  infuse 
into  our  minds  tJint  stubborn,  perscvcrint;  spirit, 
whirli  alone  is  capable  of  bearing  up  against  lliose 
vict(#itiide«  of  fortune,  which  will  prolKtbly  occur, 
and  those  burthens,  which  must  be  inevitably  borne, 
m  a  long  war,     I  speak  it  emnhfilirally,  and  with 
a  desire  that  il  should  be  marked,  in  n  fon^  war  ; 
ttccniisc,  without  such  a  war,  no  eipericnee  has 
yet  told  lis,  that  n  dnngerous  jicwer  has  ever  been 
redirced  to  measure  or  to  reason,     f  do  not  throw 
back    my   view    to    the    Pelo[)onneiiaii    war    of 
iwenty-scTen  yean ;  nor  lo  two  of  the  I'unick  wars, 
the  first  of  tft-cntyfour,  the  SMond  of  eighteen  ; 
nor  lo  the  more  recent  war  conclodtHl  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  which conlinned,  I  lliink,  for  thirty. 
I  go  to  uhat  is  but  just  fallen  I>eliind  living  me- 
mory, and  inimedintely  touches  our  own  country, 
I.et  the  |>ortion  of  onr  history  from  tlie  year  1089 
to  1 7 1 -t  be  brought  before  us.     Weslialf  find,  that 
in  all  tliat  period  of  twenty-four  years,  tlicre  were 
hardly  five  that  could  be  called  a  H-a-fon  of  peace  ; 
and   the   interval  l)Ctween  the  two  wars  was  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  very  acli\-(!  prepara- 
tion for  renovated  ho«lilitT.     During  tluil  period, 
every  one  of  the  propmitioos  of  pence  came  from 
llie  enemy :  The  fir^t.  when  ihcy  were  accepted, 
at  the  [leace  of  Ryswick  ;  the  second,  where  tliey 
were  rejected,  at  tn«  congresaat  Gertrudeubnrgh ; 
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the  last,  when  the  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Even  then,  a  very  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  wliich  contained  by  far  the  most 
intelligent  statesmen,  was  against  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  that 
question  as  between  the  parties.  I  only  state  the 
existence  of  that  opinion  as  a  fact,  from  whence 
you  may '  draw  sucn  an  inference  as  you  think 
propt^rly  arises  from  it. 

It  is  for  us  at  present  to  recollect  what  we  have 
been  ;  and  to  consider  what,  if  we  please,  we  may 
be  still.  At  the  period  of  those  wars,  our  principal 
strength  was  found  in  the  resolution  of  the  people ; 
and  tliat  in  the  resolution  of  a  part  only  oi  the 
then  whole,  which  bore  no  proportion  to  our  exist- 
ing magnitude.  England  and  Scotland  were  not 
united  at  the  beginning  of  that  mighty  struggle. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  Aey  were  con- 
joined, it  was  in  a  raw,  an  ill-cemented,  an  un- 
productive union.  For  the  whole  duration  of  the 
war,  and  long:  after,  the  names  and  other  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  approximation,  rather  aug- 
mented than  diminished  our  insular  feuds.  They 
were  rather  the  causes  of  new  discontents  and  new 
troubles,  than  promoteis  of  cordiality  and  affection. 
The  now  single  and  potent  Great  Britain  was  then, 
not  only  two  countrEes,  but,  from  the  party  beats 
in  both,  and  the  divisions  formed  in  each  of  them, 
each  of  the  old  kingdoms  within  itself,  in  effect, 
was  made  up  of  two  hostile  nations.  Ireland,  now 
so  lai^e  a  source  of  the  common  opulence  and 
power,  and  which  wisely  managed  might  be  made 
much  more  beneficial  and  much  more  effective, 
was  then  the  heaviest  of  the  burthens.  An  army, 
not  much  less  than  forty  thousand  men,  was 
drawn  from  tlic  general  effort,  to  keep  that 
kingdom  in  a  poor,  unfruitful,  and  resourceless 
subjection. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  the  empire.  The  state 
of  our  finances  was  worse,  if  possible.  Every 
branch  of  the  revenue  became  less  productive  after 
the  Revolution.  Silver,  not  as  now  a  sort  of  coun- 
ter, but  the  body  of  the  current  coin,  was  reduced 
so  low,  as  not  to  have  above  three  parts  in  fourof 
the  value  in  the  shilling.  In  the  greater  part  the 
value  hardly  amounted  to  a  fourth.  It  required 
a  dead  cxpence  of  three  millions  sterling  to  renew 
tlie  coinage.  Publick  credit,  that  great  but  ambi- 
guous principle,  which  has  so  often  been  predicted 
as  the  cause  of  our  certain  ruin,  but  which  for 
a  century  has  been  the  constant  companion,  and 
often  the  means,  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness, 
had  its  origin,  and  was  cradled,  I  may  say,  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  be^ary.  At  this  day  we  have  seen 
parties  contending  to  be  admitted,  at  a  moderate 
premium,  to  advance  eighteen  millions  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. Forinfinitelysmaller  loans,  thechancellor 
of  the  exchequer  of  that  day,  Montagu,  the  father 
of  publick  credit,  counter-securing  the  state  by  the 
appearance  of  the  city  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  at  hisside,  wasobligcd,  like  a  solicitor  for 
an  hospital,  to  go  cap  in  hand  from  shoj)  to  shop, 
to  borrow  an  hundred  pounds,  and  even  smaller 
sums.      When  made  up  in  driblets  as  they  could, 


their  best  securities  were  ttt  an  iaterest  of  12  per 
cent.  Even  the  paper  of  the  Bank  (now  at  par 
with  cash,  generally  preferred  to  it)  was  oftea  it 
a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  By  thia  the  state 
of  the  rest  may  be  judged. 

As  to  our  commerce,  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  nation,  now  six  and  forty  millions,  did  not 
then  amount  to  ten.     The  inland  trade,  which  ii 
commonly  passed  by  in  this  sort  of  estimates,  bol 
which,  in  part  growii^outof  the  foreign,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  is  more  advaotageons,  and  more 
substantially  nutritive   to  the   state,  is  not  only 
grown  in  n  proportion  of  near  five  to  one  as  tlie 
foreign,  but  has  been  augmented,  at  least  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion.    When  I  came  to  England,  I  re- 
member but  one  river  navigation,  the  rate  of  car- 
riage on  which  was  limited  by  an  act  of  parliament 
It  was  made  in  the  reign  of  William  toe  Third ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  Aire  and  Calder.     The  rate  wn 
settled  at  thirteen  pence.     So  high  a  price  demon- 
strated the  feebleness  of  these  beginnings  of  our 
inland  intercourse.  In  my  time,  one  of  the  longot 
and  sharpest  contests  I  remember  in  your  home, 
and  which  rather  resembled  a  violent  conienlioa 
amongst  national  parties  than  a  local  dispute,  was, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to  hold  the  price  npio 
three  pence.     Even  this,  which  a  very  scanty  jot- 
tice  to  the  proprietors  required,  was  done  with  in- 
finite difficulty.  As  to  private  credit, there  wemut, 
as  I  believe,  twelve  bankers'  shops  at  that  time  oit 
of  London.    In  this  their  number,  when  I  fintwr 
the  country,  I  cannot  be  quite  exact ;  bat  etr- 
tainly  those  machines  of  domestick  credit  were  tbn 
very  few.     They  are  now  in  almost  every  maifat 
town :  and  this  circumstance  (whether  the  tliiof 
be  carried  to  an  excess  or  not)  demonstrates  lb 
astonishing  encrease  of  private  confidence,  of  ge- 
neral circulation,  and  of  internal  commerce ;  m 
encrease  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  tbt 
foreign  trade.     Our  naval  strength  in  the  tioM  tt 
King  William's  war  was  nearly  matched  by  tl«l 
of  France ;  and,  though  conjoined  with  Holland, 
then  a  maritime  power  hardly  inferioar  to  oarovi, 
even  with  that  force  we  were  not  always  victonm. 
Though  finally  Buperiour,  the  allied  fleets  eipe- 
rienced  many  unpleasant  reverses  on  their  on 
element.  In  two  years  three  thousand  vessels  woe 
taken  from  the  English  trade.    On  the  contioeat 
we  lost  almost  every  battle  we  fought. 

In  1697,  (it  is  not  quite  an  hundred  yearsigD,) 
in  that  state  of  things,  amidst  the  general  delaw- 
ment  of  the  coin,  the  fall  of  the  oi^inary  rerenDC 
the  failure  of  all  the  extraordinary  supplies,  dte 
ruin  of  commerce  and  the  almost  total  extinctiin 
of  an  infant  credit,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer himself  wliom  we  have  just  seen  b^^og  fioit 
door  to  door — came  forward  to  move  a  resoiatioa, 
full  of  vigour,  in  which  far  from  being  discoom^ 
by  the  generally  adverse  fortune,  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  the  commons  agreed  to  ti- 
dress  the  Crown  in  tlie  following  manly,  spiriteil, 
and  tndy  animated  style. 

"  Tliis  is  the  EIGHTH  year  in  which  your 
"  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the 
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rommont,  in  pmriiament  assembled. hai'e  assisted 
•  your  mnj*»ty  with  large  snppli»  for  carrying  on 

fa  jml  and  UKcenry  inu,  in  dofeacc  ol'  our  re- 
ligion, and  pmervulion  ot  our  law's,  and  vindi- 
P  CRlinn  of  th^  rights  and  lllierties  of  the  ptwpic 
of  England." 

Afterward*  tlier  prooeed  in  (lib  manner  : — "  To 

•liewlo  your  niaje«ty  and  all  Christendom,  that 

the  coRimons  of  ICn^and  will  not  be  amuted  or 

dir«rt«d  from  their  firm  resaliitions  of  obtaining, 

by  WAB,  a  tafu  and  lionotirable  pence,  wc  do, 

in  the  name  of  tboM  we  rrprcstnt.  rcnc-w  our 

■uarancn  to  iiup{x>n   your  majesty  and  your 

^  government  a^inst  all  your  enemies  nt  home 

and  abroad  ;  ami  lliat  vie  will  efTectuslly  atsist 

you  in  carryifie  on  the  war  aaraJiist  France." 

The  amiisenietit  and  dirersjon  tliey  sf«ik  of  was 

luggenion  of  a  twaly  pr^fiotfd  by  the  enemy, 

•niMunced  from  (lit  tlirune.     Thue  (lie  iwople 

Enffland  r«lt  in  the.  riijklk,  not  in  the  fourth 

of  the  w»r.     No  «i}{hin^  or  panttni;  aAer 

iuion ;   no  motions  from  the  opposition  to 

the  ministry  inlo  a  peace ;  no  meuat;«6  from 

liniiiffa  to  |ial»y  ami  deiiHen  the  resolution  of 

vliamcnt  nr  tlie  spirit  of  the  nation.     They  did 

■K  BD  tnoch  as  advise  the  kin^  to  listen  to  the 

npoailtons  of  llic  enemy,  noi  to  seek  for  peace, 

ut  tlimnjcli  the  mediation  of  a   vi^roiis   war. 

bis  address  was  moved  in  a  hot,  a  divided,  a  far- 

iooi,  and,  in  a  great  part,  disaffected  bouse  of 

NtmnoDs,   and   it    was    carried   nemine  contra- 

teenfr. 

While  that  first  war  (which  was  ill  mnolhercd  by 
iW  uealy  of  Kyswick)  slept  in  the  tlun  asbc*  of 
I  Mctniiit;  pence,  a  new  conflaij^rulion  was  in  its 
igunefliate  causes.  A  frCT>i  aiid  a  far  greater  war 
■u  in  preparation.  A  year  li»d  hardly  einpeod 
ihen  arraneeroents  were  made  for  K^n^win;;  the 
»oleM  with  tciiruld  fury.  The  »tc[»  which  were 
•ken  at  that  lime,  to  compi'tsc,  lu  reconcile,  to 
iiile.  and  to  diteiplini>.  all  Iviirojw  a^insl  the 
mwtliof  France,  certainly  furnish  to  n  stal<«inan 
be  finest  and  most  intcrmling'  part  in  the  history 
4  ibat  frreai  (M-riod.  Il  formnl  the  inaster-piece 
i  Kina  William's  policy,  (Icxlerity.  and  [lenWTer- 
Bce.  Full  of  the  idcfl  of  pretcrvini;,  not  only  a 
Kal  civil  liberty,  united  nith  order,  to  our  coun- 
nr,  but  lo  embuily  il  in  the  [lolitical  liberty,  tlie 
rdiT,  and  the  inde|H>n(hn>ce  of  nulions  united 
mier  a  natural  bead,  the  king  cnllcd  upon  tii» 
wriianieut  tu  put  it*i-lf  inlo  a  posture  "  to  preterite 
'  lo  Enijtajut  Iht  urriffkl  and  injluencr  it  at  jrre- 
'  xej»/  had  on  iJie  connrits  ami  affairs  abkuad. 
'  It  will  be  r«)ukitc  Etirvve  siiowld  see  you  will 
'  sot  hv  wanlioK  to  youraelvea." 

Bttffled  ai  that  monarch  was.  and  almost  heart- 
lektm  at  the  dii:ip|H>itilmenl  he  met  uith  in  the 
lOde  b«  Am  propo«od  for  llint  ifieat  end,  he  held 
1  kia  course.  He  was  faithful  lo  hU  obirct :  and 
I  couiiriU.  a*  in  arms,  over  and  over  akMin  re- 
ibad,  vwt  aiid  over  apiin  he  returned  to  the 
■V[^,  All  tin-  monificnttons  lie  had  aulii-rcd 
na  the  last  parlinmcnt.  and  the  greater  lit-  liud 
t  apprclicnd  fnim  that  newly  chosen,  tecre  not 


cnpablff  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of  liis  mind.  He 
was  in  Holland  when  he  ntmhined  the  vast  plan 
of  his  foreign  negoeiations.  When  be  eame  to 
open  lib  design  to  his  ministers  in  t-jighiiid,  even 
the  sober  firmness  of  Somers,  die  tmdaunied  reso- 
lution of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  advi^iiturous  spirit 
of  Montai^  and  Orfoid,  were.  tla)5(^red.  They 
were  not  yet  mounted  to  the  elevation  of  tlic  king. 
The  cabinet,  then  tlie  regency,  met  on  the  subject 
at  Tunbridgc  Wells  the  iKlh  of  Auifujit,  I6&8 ; 
and  there  Lord  Soifters  liotding  the  pen,  after  ox- 
pressing  doubts  on  the  stale  of  the  ccmtinent, 
wliicli  they  ultimately  refer  tu  the  ktn^,  us  betfj 
informed,  they  givo  him  a  most  diseonra^n^  por- 
trait of  the  spirit  of  this  aatiot).  "  So  far  as  re- 
'*  latcs  lo  England,"  aay  these  ministers,  "  il 
"  wnuld  be  want  of  duty  not  lo  i;ive  your  majesty 
"  this  clear  account,  that  there  i«  n  drnHneit  and 
"  v.itnt  of  tjiirit  in  the  nation  uriircr»allit,  so  as 
"  not  to  l>e  at  all  disposed  to  cnterini/  inlo  a  i»*ki 
"  war.  That  lliey  seem  to  be  tired  ovt  with  laxet 
"  to  a  dezree  beyond  what  was  discerned,  till  it 
*'  app'tfiired  u|>un  occasion  of  tlie  iale  tUctioat. 
'■  This  is  the  truth  of  the  fart  upon  which  your 
"  majesty  will  determine  what  resolution  ought  to 
"  be  taken." 

Ilia  ninjcsty  did  determine;  and  did  lake  and 
pursue  liis  rewnhitinn.  In  all  the  inliertiiti  imbe- 
cility of  n  now  ^overnroent,  and  with  parliament 
totally  iinmaneeeablc,  he  persevered.  He  perse- 
vered to  expel  the  fuurs  of  his  people  by  bi»  furti- 
tud»— to  steady  tlieir  ficklenns  by  lib  cotistancy 
— to  expand  tfaetr  narrow  pnidcncc,  by  liia  enlarged 
wisdom — to  sink  their  factious  temper  in  his  pub- 
lick  spirit. — In  spile  of  Ins  people  lie  reMlvcd  la 
make  them  great  nnd  glorious ;  to  iDftke  Engltind, 
inclined  to  shrink  intu  Ikv  narrow  itelf,  the  arbitrete 
of  Europe,  the  tutelary  angel  of  the  human  race. 
In  spite  of  the  ministers,  who  stit'.'i^rcd  under  the 
weight  tbnt  his  mind  imposed  upon  (heirs,  iinsup- 
)H)rtL-d  as  they  fell  themselves  by  tlie  [inpulur  spi- 
ril,  he  infused  into  them  hi*  own  soul,  he  renewed 
in  tJiem  their  ancient  heart,  be  rallied  tbcm  in  tlic 
same  cause. 

It  required  some  lime  to  accomplisli  this  woik. 
The  people  were  first  Rained,  and,  through  them, 
tlieif  distracted  ri^prcscnlativcs.  I'nder  the  inHu- 
ence  of  King;  William,  Holland  had  rejvcleil  the 
allurements  of  every  Beduetion,  and  h»l  resisted 
(he  terioursof  every  menace.  With  Itannibal  at 
her  ifiites,  alie  had  nobly  and  ma^animously  re- 
fused all  separate  treaty,  or  any  thing  which  niiglit 
forn  moment  appear  to  divide  her  ufleeiion  or  her 
inlereat,  or  even  lo  distinguish  her  in  identity  from 
Rrigland.  Havint:  settled  tlie  great  point  of  the 
consolidniion  (which  he  hoped  would  be  eternal) 
of  tlie  countries  made  for  a  common  interest,  and 
coninivn  scntitneut,  ihe  kinff,  in  bis  tncasago  to 
IhiiIi  housed,  ealU  their  attention  lo  the  aflkire  of 
tiie  States  General.  The  hotise  of  lords  was  per- 
fectly sound,  and  entirety  impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom and  dignity  of  thi:  kind's  pteceeditijics-  In 
answer  lu  the  message,  which  you  will  observe  was 
nnrrowcd  lo  a  single   point,  (the  danger  of  \\k 
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States  General,)  after  the  usual  proressioDS  of  zeal 
for  his  service,  the  lords  opened  themselves  at  large. 
They  go  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  mess^^. 
They  express  themselves  as  follows :  "  We  take 
"  this  occasion  further  to  assure  your  majesty, 
'*  that  we  are  sensible  of  the  great  and  imminent 
"  danger  to  which  the  States  General  are  exposed. 
"  And  we  perfectly  agree  with  them  in  believing 
"  that  their  safety  and  ours  are  so  inseparably 
"  united,  that  whatsoever  is  ruin  to  the  one  must 
"  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

"  We  humbly  desire  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
"  not  only  to  make  good  all  the  atticles  of  any 
*'  former  treaties  to  the  States  General,  but  that  you 
"  will  enter  into  a  strict  leae^ue,  offensive  and  de- 
*'  fensive,  with  them,  for  their  common  preserva- 
"  tian;  and  that  you  will  invite  into  it  all  princes 
"  and  states  who  are  concerned  in  the  present 
*'  visible  danger,  arising  from  the  union  of  France 
"  and  Spain. 

"  And  we  further  desire  your  majesty,  that  you 
"  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with 
"  the  emperour  as  your  majesty  shall  think  fit, 
"  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  of  1689; 
"  towards  all  which  we  assure  your  majesty  of  our 
"  hearty  and  sincere  assistance;  not  doubting, 
"  but  whenever  your  majesty  shall  be  obliged  to 
"  be  engaged  for  the  defence  of  your  allies,  and 
"  securing  the  liberty  and  quiet  of  Europe,  Al- 
"  mighty  God  will  protect  your  sacred  person  in 
"  so  righteous  a  cause.  Ana  that  the  unanimity, 
"  wealth,  and  courage,  of  your  subjects  will  carry 
"  your  majesty  with  honour  and  success  through 
"  all  the  difficulties  of  a  just  war." 

The  bouse  of  commons  was  more  reserved ;  the 
late  popular  disposition  was  still  in  a  great  d^ree 
prevalent  in  the  representative,  after  it  had  been 
made  to  change  in  the  constituent  body.  The 
principle  of  the  grand  alliance  was  not  directly 
recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  commons,  nor 
the  war  announced,  though  they  were  well  aware 
tlie  alliance  was  formed  for  the  war.  However, 
compelled  by  tlie  returning  sense  of  the  people, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  fix  the  three  great  immovable 
pillars  of  the  safety  and  greatness  of  England,  as 
they  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  must 
ever  be  to  the  end  of  time.  They  asserted  in 
general  terms  the  necessity  of  supporting  Holland, 
of  keeping  united  with  our  allies,  and  maintaining^ 
the  liberty  of  Europe ;  though  they  restricted  their 
vote  to  Uie  succours  stipulated  by  actual  treaty. 
But  now  they  were  fairly  embarked,  they  were 
obliged  togowiththecourscof  the  vessel;  and  tlie 
whole  nation,  split  before  into  an  hundred  adverse 
^ctions,  with  a  king  at  its  head  evidently  declin- 
ing to  his  tomb,  the  whole  nation,  lords,  commons, 
and  people,  proceeded  as  one  body,  informed  by 
one  soul.  Under  the  British  union,  the  union  of 
Europe  was  consolidated ;  and  it  long  held  toge- 
ther witli  a  degree  of  cohesion,  firmness,  and 
fidelity,  not  known  before  or  since  in  any  political 
combination  of  that  extent. 

Just  as  the  last  hand  was  given  to  this  immense 
•  Sec  the  OcclanUon. 


and  complicated  machine,  the  master  workmaa 
died '.  but  the  work  was  formed  on  true  mechanic^ 
principles,  and  it  was  as  truly  wrought.  It  went 
by  the  impulse  it  had  received  from  the  first 
mover.  The  man  was  dead;  battbe  grand  alliance 
survived  in  which  King  William  lived  and  reigned. 
That  heartless  and  dispirited  people,  whom  Lord 
Somers  had  represented  about  two  yean  before,  at 
dead  in  energy  and  operation,  continued  that  war 
to  which  it  was  supposed  they  were  unequal  ii 
miud,  and  in  means,  for  nearly  thirteen  yean. 

For  what  have  I  entered  into  all  this  detail  ?  To 
what  purpose  have  I  recalled  your  view  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century  ?  It  has  been  done  to  ihev 
that  the  British  nation  was  then  a  great  pec^ile— 
to  point  out  how  and  by  what  meani  they  came  to 
be  exalted  above  the  vulgar  level,  and  to  take  tint 
lead  which  they  assumed  among  mankind.  To 
qualify  us  for  that  pre-eminence,  ve  had  then  a 
high  mind  and  a  constancy  unconquersble ;  «e 
were  then  inspired  with  no  flashy  passions,  but  wek 
as  were  durable  as  well  as  warm,  auch  as  corre. 
sponded  to  the  great  interestswe  had  at  stake.  Ttia 
force  of  character  was  inspired,  as  all  such  spirit 
must  ever  be,  from  above.  Government  gave  the 
impulse.  As  well  may  we  fiincy,  that,  of  itself  the 
sea  will  swell,  and  that  without  winds  the  bilkm 
will  insult  the  adverse  shore,  as  that  the  groN 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  moved,  and  elenlad, 
and  continue  by  a  steady  and  permanent  dirediaa 
to  bear  upon  one  point,  without  the  infliwnce  of 
superiour  authority,  or  superiour  mind. 

Tliis  impulse  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  bm 
given  in  this  war ;  and  it  ought  to  have  beea  coa- 
tinued  to  it  at  every  instant.  It  is  made,  if  erernt 
was  made,  to  touch  all  the  great  springs  of  actioi 
in  the  human  breast.  It  ought  not  to  have  beai 
war  of  apology.  The  minister  had,  in  this  conffict, 
wherewithal  to  glory  in  success ;  to  be  consoled  b 
advenity ;  to  hold  high  his  principle  in  all  fottuMa 
If  it  were  not  given  him  to  support  the  USaf 
edifice,  be  ought  to  bury  himself  under  the  nioi 
of  the  civilized  world.  All  the  art  of  Greece,  and 
all  the  pride  and  power  of  eastern  monarchs,  nefff 
heaped  upon  their  ashes  so  grand  a  monument. 

There  were  days  when  his  great  mind  was  up  b) 
the  crisis  of  the  world  he  was  called  to  act  bl' 
Hb  manly  eloquence  was  equal  to  the  elevatid 
wisdom  of  such  sentiments.  But  the  little  han 
triumphed  over  the  great :  an  unnatural  (u  it 
should  seem)  not  an  unusual  victory.  I  am  m» 
you  cannot  forget  with  bow  much  uneasinea  m 
heard,  in  conversation,  the  language  of  more  tbia 
one  gentleman  at  the  opening  of  this  cootot,  . 
"  that  he  was  willing  to  try  the  war  for  a  year  at 
"  two,  and  if  it  did  not  succeed,  then  to  -vote  kt 
"peace."  As  if  war  was  a  matter  of  experimot ! 
As  if  you  could  take  it  up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle 
frolick  !  As  if  the  dire  goddess  that  presides  ant 
it,  with  her  murderous  spear  in  hand,  and  her  gat- 
gon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette  to  be  flirted  wwi ! 
We  ought  with  reverence  to  approach  that  tre- 
mendous divinity,  that  loves  courage,  bat  com- 
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coiiiHtd.  War  never  leaven  where  it  fntind 
I  nation.  Il  U  ncv^r  to  be  entf^rcd  into  withntit 
It&turc  deliberation  ;  not  n  dtlihcralivn  lengtlicn- 
id  out  i(it«  »  perplexing  imleriwon.  Imi  a  dc- 
ibention  Icntling  to  s  suti-  mid  fixed  Jiidi;mH>i)t. 
friMn  fto  taken  un,  tl  «  not  r.o  lie  .ihandAnM  with- 
M  reason  it  viilid,  as  fully,  iinJ  lu  extensively 
MNnidered.  Pcairv  may  [x  made  as  uniid viscdiy 
!•  war.  Nothing  is  so  lasli  as  f«!ar ;  and  (he  euun- 
lUa  of  pusilUnimity  v«ry  mrely  put  fiiT,  whilst 
pey  an;  always  stirc  to  aggravute,  tlic  evils  froin 
^luch  tbev  would  (ty. 

In  ttial  great  war  carried  on  against  Ixuia  the 

XI  ^*th,  for  neat  ettrlileen  yean,  (rovernment  spared 

M  pains  to  &aii&fy  ihe  nation,  iJiat  though  tbe^ 

(rere  to  be  nnimaled  by  n  desire  of  glory,  glory 

Dot  their  ultimate  object ;  but  thai  every  thihf 

r  to  tliem.  in  relifpoii,  in  taw,  in  liberty,  every 

iog  which  as  freenirn,  aA  Knclislimcn.  unci  as 

~        of  (he  great  eommonweiiith  of  Ciirisli*n- 

tlwv  had  at  heart,  wii>  then  at  stake.     This 

the  (nic  art  of  ^imns  the  nScetiuna 

ice  of  a   hi^li<miiidud   pt-ople:    this 

to  understand  hiimuii  nut'ire.     A  <lnnp;rr  to 

mrt  a  danger ~a  present  inconvcnienec  and  siif- 

to  prevent  a  forcaocn  future,  and   a  worse 

ity — tlieie  are  the  motives  that  belong  to  an 

imal,  wlio,  in   biji  constitution,  ia  at  onee  ad- 

luious  and  proridenl;  eireutnspcct  and  dar* 

:  whom  his  Creator  bus  made,  at  (he  ]inei  says, 

of  targ«  discourse,  looking  before  and  afler." 

Mver  ean  a  vehement  and  sustained  spirit  of 

ttudc  be  kindled  in  a  people  by  a  war  of  cnl- 

esbtioD.     It  has  nothing  that  cnn  keep  the  mind 

Beet  under  the  ^sIk  of  advenitly.     Even  wliere 

nenkre  wiDinif,  M  aomclimM  they  are.  to  harler 

llir  blood  for  luerc,  to  hnurd  their  safety  for  the 

niMcition  of  their  avarice,  the  pa&iion  which 

■imntes  tliem  to  that  sort  of  confiict,  tike  all  llie 

fecft-sighted  paMion«,  must  eeo  its  objects  distinrl 

■d  near  at  liaml,     The   pauiana  of  the  lower 

Witr  are   hungry   and    impatient,     ^prciilative 

loikder ;  eonti»i»pnI  sjioit ;  future,  long  adjourned, 

IBceitiiin  Iwoly  ;  pillMrc  which  must  enrich  a  late 

Mtertty,  and  which  pofLiilily  may  not  leach  Iq 

OBtPrily  at  all :  tlia«e,  for  any  lenrih  of  time,  will 

••ifT  support  a  mercenary  war.     The  peoolp  nrp 

Bthe  r^it.     The  calculation  of  profit  in  all  such 

ran  is  falic.     On  balancing  the  account  of  such 

Ira  (Irausand  bogHheads  of  su^r  are  pur- 

al  len  thousand   times  their  priit'C.     Tlte 

bod  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem 

El  blood  of  man.      It  is  well  shed  for  our  family. 
r  our  friends,   lor  oui  God,  for  our  countrv, 
r  owr  kind.     THe  rest   !■»   vanity;    the  rest  » 
trirae. 

I  Id  llie  war  ofllte  ^rand  alliance,  mont  of  these 
kmssderalinns  voluntarily  and  naturally  had  their 
■ft.  Some  were  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
{bliljral  inlfrcM  easily  went  into  the  track  nf  the 
totiinil  #<iilinieni.  In  the  rirven>e  course  the  car- 
Wcdoe*  notfijilow  freeiv-  1  am  sure  tlic  natuni 
ftdiaqr,  t»  1  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  prcdonii- 

•  Sec  tlF«laiMK>n,  Whitrhslt.  Oelober  »i  I7t3. 


nnnt  ingredient  in  this  war.  than  in  ihut  of  any 
other  that  ever  waa  waged  by  this  kingtiom. 

If  the  Wuir  made  to  prevent  the  union  of  two 
crown*  upon  one  head  was  a  just  war ;  this,  whieh 
is  mniht  in  pit-vent  the  teariiiff  all  crowns  from  nil 
hemlK  whicri  oH|;ht  to  wear  them,  and  with  tlie 
crowns  to  smite  od*  die  ancred  heads  thcmwlves, 
this  ts  a  just  war. 

If  a  war  to  prevent  Louis  tlie  XlVth  from  im- 
posing his  religion  was  iusl,  a  war  to  prevent  the 
murderers  of  Ijiuis  IJie  XVItli  from  ini[WAiiig;  their 
irretig;ion  upon  iii  is  Just;  a  war  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  a  ayateni,  which  make»  life  without 
dignity,  und  death  williout  liupe.  »  ii  JuM  wnr. 

if  to  preserve  political  independence  and  civil 
freedom  to  nations  wai  a  Jiist  ground  of  aur;  a 
war  lo  ppenerve  national  independence,  properly, 
liberty,  life,  and  honour,  from  certain,  universal 
Imvock,  is  a  war  just,  neceMury,  manly,  pious: 
and  we  are  bound  to  |rfntcvere  in  i(  by  evt-ry  prin- 
cipic,  divine  nnd  human,  a*  long  at  the  system 
which  menaces  them  all,  and  nil  ctiually.  has  on 
existence  in  the  world. 

You,  who  have  looked  at  this  tnHtiLT  with  la  bir 
and  impartial  an  eye  ns  can  be  united  with  n  feel- 
ing liearl.  you  will  not  think  il  a  hardy  a^Mition, 
when  1  affirm,  that  it  were  far  better  to  be  eon- 
rjuered  by  any  other  nation,  than  to  have  this  fac- 
tion for  a  neighbour.  Before  I  felt  myself  aiitho- 
rized  to  say  this,  I  considered  the  slate  of  all  ttie 
couniries  in  Europe  for  tlwie  last  three  hundred 
years,  which  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
fotci^  liw.  In  most  of  (ho»e  I  found  tlieeondi* 
lion  of  ihc  annexed  countries  even  letter,  cer- 
tainly not  worse,  than  the  toi  of  those  which  wcr« 
the-  patrimany  of  Ibe  conqueror.  They  wanted 
some  blessing*— but  they  «'cte  free  frum  many 
very  great  evils.  They  were  rich  and  tmn(|uil. 
Such  woi  Artoii,  F landers. Lorrain,  AltatiH,  under 
the  old  ^vcrnmeut  of  France-.  Such  was  Silesia 
under  the.  king  of  Pnis.iia.  They,  who  are  to  liva 
in  the  vicinity  of  ihis  new  fabnck.  are  to  pre|ntre 
to  live  hi  (M<rpetiia)  eouipiracies  and  oedilioiu; 
and  to  end  at  last,  in  being  coni^ucrrtl,  if  not  to 
her  dominion,  to  her  resemblince.  But  wlicn  wo 
talk  of  cnninicst  by  other  nations,  it  is  only  to  put 
a  caw.  Tliit  is  the  oaly  power  in  Europe  by 
which  it  is  poaille  wc  slio'uld  be  conquered.  To 
live  under  the  continual  dread  of  such  immeasnr- 
ubtif  eviU  is  itself  »  erierous  calamity.  To  live 
without  the  dreitd  of  Uiem  it  to  turn  iJie  danger 
into  the  disaster.  The  influence  of  aoch  a  Prance 
is  cqunl  to  a  war.  its  oiumple  more  wasting  titan  a 
hostile  rmiptioo.  The  hostility  with  any  otiier 
power  is  separable  and  aecidental ;  this  power,  by 
the  very  conditioo  of  ils  existence,  by  its  very 
essential  constitution,  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  witn 
us.  and  with  all  civiliux)  people.* 

A  govemnicnt  of  iho  nntun>  of  that  aet  up  at 
our  very  door  hns  never  been  hillK'ttO  seen,  or  even 
imagined,  in  Europe,  Wlnt  our  rrltition  to  it  will 
be  cannot  be  jnd[;iKl  by  othrr  rehiiiout.  It  is  a 
serious  Uiing  to  have  conoexion  with  a  people, 
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who  live  onlyunder  positive,  arbitmry,  aod  change- 
able institutions ;  and  tliose  not  perfected,  nor  sup- 
plied, norexplained,  by  any  common  acknowledged 
rule  of  moral  science.  I  remember  that  in  one  of 
my  last  conversations  with  the  late  Lord  Camden, 
we  were  struck  much  in  the  game  manner  with  tiie 
abolition  in  France  of  the  law,  as  a  science  of 
methodized  and  artificial  equity.  France,  since  her 
revolution,  is  under  the  sway  of  a  sect,  whose 
leaders  have  deliberately,  at  one  stroke,  demolished 
the  whole  body  of  that  jurisprudence  which  France 
had  pretty  nearly  in  common  with  other  civilized 
countries.  In  thatjurisprudence  were  contained  the 
elements  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
great  ligament  of  mankind.  With  the  law  they 
have  of  course  destroyed  all  seminaries  in  which 
jurisprudence  was  taught,  as  well  as  all  the  corpo- 
rations established  for  its  conservation.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  country,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
or  even  in  Africa  on  this  side  of  mount  Atlas, 
which  is  wholly  without  some  such  colleges  and 
such  corporations,  except  France.  No  man,  in  a 
publick  or  private  concern,  can  divine  by  what 
rule  or  principle  her  judgments  are  to  be  directed ; 
nor  is  there  to  be  found  a  professor  in  any  univer- 
sity, or  a  practitioner  in  any  court,  who  wilt  ha- 
zard an  opinion  of  what  is  or  is  not  law  in  France, 
in  any  case  whatever.  They  have  not  only  an- 
nulled all  their  old  treaties ;  but  they  have  re- 
nounced the  law  of  nations,  from  whence  treaties 
have  their  force.  Witli  a  fixed  design  they  have 
outlawed  themselves,  and  to  their  power  outlawed 
all  other  nations. 

Instead  of  the  religion  and  the  law  by  which 
they  were  in  a  great  politick  communion  with  the 
Christian  world,  they  have  constructed  their  repub- 
lick  on  three  bases,  all  fundamentally  opposite  to 
those  on  which  tiie  communities  of  Europe  are 
built.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  regicide,  in  jaco- 
binism, and  in  atheism ;  and  it  has  joined  to  those 
principles  a  body  of  systematick  manners,  which 
secures  their  operation. 

If  I  am  asked,  how  1  would  be  understood  in  the 
use  of  tliese  terms,  regicide,  jacobinism,  atheism, 
and  a  system  of  corresponding  manners,  and  their 
establishment  ?  I  will  tell  you  : 

I  call  a  commonwealth  regicide,  which  lays  it 
down  OS  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental 
right  of  man,  that  all  government,  not  being  a 
democracy,  is  an  usurpation.*  That  all  kings, 
as  such,  are  usurpers ;  and  for  being  kings  may 
and  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their  wives,  fa- 
milies, and  adlterents.  The  commonwealth  which 
acts  uniformly  upon  those  principles,  and  which, 
after  abolishing  every  festival  of  religion,  chooses 
the  most  flagrant  act  of  a  murderous  regicide  trea- 
son for  a  feast  of  eternal  commemoration,  and 
which  forces  all  her  people  to  observe  it — this  I 
call  regicide  by  establishment. 

Jacobinism   is   the   revolt  of  the  enterprising 

•  Nolhing  cmilil  be  more  «olemn  than  Iheir  prorauTgation  of 
thi«  principle  u  n  preamble  to  the  de(*nicti»e  oode  of  Ihelr  fti- 
mous  nrticles  for  the  rtecompoiitioii  of  society  into  whatever 
comitiy  they  shouW  enter.  ''La  Convention  Nfttlonale.  apres 
"  avoir enlenttulerappondeKfcomlteideflDBnccMJelBguerTe  | 


talents  of  a  countiy  against  its  property,  'ttliea 
private  men  form  themselves  into  associations  for 
the  purpose  ofdestroyingthe  pre-existing  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  country ;  when  they  secure  to 
tbemselves  an  army,  by  dividing  amongst  the 
people  of  no  property  the  estates  of  the  ancient  and 
lawful  proprietors ;  when  a  state  recognizes  those 
acts ;  when  it  does  not  make  confiscatioDs  for 
crimes,  but  makes  crimes  for  confiscations ;  when 
it  has  its  principal  strength,  and  all  its  resoarces,  b 
such  a  violation  of  property ;  when  it  stands  chiefly 
upon  such  a  violation;  massacring  by  judgment!, 
or  otherwise,  those  who  make  any  straggle  far 
their  old  legal  government,  and  their  legal,  heredi- 
tary, or  acquired  possessions — I  call  thiajaeabn- 
ism  by  establishment. 

I  call  it  atkei3mbyettablitkmeHt,\rheii»nytbite, 
as  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God 
as  a  moral  govemour  of  the  world ;  when  it  (hall 
offer  to  him  no  religious  or  moral  worship ; — who 
it  shall  abolish  the  Christian  religion  by  a  regollc 
decree  ; — when  it  shall  persecute  with  a  coM,  n- 
relenting,  steady  cruelty,  by  every  mode  of  coab- 
cation,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death,  all  its  ai- 
nisters ; — when  it  shall  generally  shut  up  or  pall 
down  churches ;  when  the  few  buildings  waJA 
remain  of  this  kind  shall  be  opened  only  tat  lia 
purpose  of  making  a  profane  apotheo»s  of  moa- 
sters,  whose  vices  and  crimes  have  no  panQd 
amongst  men,  and  whom  all  other  men  coniidcril 
objects  of  general  detestation,  and  the  severest  Bsi- 
madversion  of  law.  When,  in  the  place  of  tfal 
religion  of  social  benevolence,  and  of  indivilad 
self-denial,  in  mockery  of  all  religion,  they  isi^ 
tute  impious,  blasphemous,  indecent  theatrick  litc^ 
in  honour  of  their  vitiated,  perverted  reason,  mi 
erect  altars  to  the  personification  of  their  own  OK- 
rupted  and  bloody  republick ;— when  schoolc  tai 
seminaries  are  found^  at  the  publick  expenoeto 
poison  mankind,  from  generation  to  genefstieSt 
with  the  horrible  maxims  of  this  impiety ; — whea 
wearied  out  with  incessant  martyrdom,  and  d> 
cries  of  a  people  hungering  and  uirsting  for  idi- 
gion,  they  permit  it,  only  as  a  tolerated  evil — I  call 
this  atheism  by  estabtiskment. 

When  to  these  establi^ments  of  regicide,  of jsoo- 
binism,  and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  corresponds 
system  ofmanners,no  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  taai 
of  a  thinking  man  concerning  their  determined 
hostility  to  the  human  race.  Manners  are  of  noR 
importance  than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  a  gitst 
measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  toocha  n 
but  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then.  Mannoi 
are  what  vex  or  sooth,  corrupt  or  purify,  extk 
or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant, 
steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that  of 
the  air  we  breathe  in.  Tliey  give  their  whole  tara 
and  colour  to  our  lives.  According  to  their  qns- 
lity,  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or  wej 
totally  destroy  them.    Of  this  the  new  French  ]effh 

"  &  dlplomatlqun  rjunti,  fidelle  on  priniw*  it  tmatnitllti' 
"  pmpfri  qvi  tte  tui  prrwutpaM  /to  monmttrt  tfaettur  iuMiitwA^ 
"  ifaiiiporit  atleial',"  tc.  fc.    tXrretsur  IcimppcM  deCubo*- 

Dec.  IB,  1793,  and  see  the  aubsequent  pnidunatloa 
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lion  were  aware :  tlierefbre,  with  Ute  sa.inv  mc- 
lod,  and  imder  tlie  same  atithoritv,  thcv  scttk'd  a 
pitetBof  mannen,  Uie  most  licenlious,  proslituir, 
id  abaixloncd.  that  ever  Iiflh  been  known,  and  hI 
te  aame  tinip  the  mmi  roar«e,  nidc.  savngi:-,  ant] 
lecterns.  Nothing  m  tliA  Ri^vnliitinn,  ra,  not  ta 
pliraK  or  a  i^crturv.  nut  to  t}ic  t'uahion  of  a  Imt  or 
uoc.  was  left  to  accident.  All  hn»  bocn  llie  re- 
lit of  deti^n  :  all  has  Ix-un  nintlcr  of  inslihiiton. 
[»  HMchanical  means  cotild  be  devued  in  favour 
rthia  incrwiibk  system  of  vrickcdnMS  and  vice, 
lat  has  not  bevn  employed.  Tlie  noblest  pas- 
Dm,  the  love  of  glory,  tlie  love  of  counlrv,  havn 
ten  debauched  into  means  of  its  preservation  and 
R|aD|kae*tion.  All  »ort»  of  iliowHani}  exhibition!*. 
■Iculated  lo  in  (tame  and  vitiati?  ihft  imncfinniion, 
nd  pervert  the  moral  tense,  have  been  eftntrived, 
%n  have  aonictinici  brought  fortli  five  or  six 
■Mred  dnmken  women,  calling  at  the  bar  of  ihe 
■MtBMy  for  the  blood  of  ihdr  own  children,  as 
^^  royaliMt  or  eonstitationalisU.  Sometimei 
jttT  have  got  a  body  of  wrrtohes,  railing  them- 
clrea  fntlicn,  to  demand  tlip  murder  of  tliftr  «onii, 
miinji;  that  Rome  had  but  one  BriiCus,  but  that 
tPj  could  shew  fire  hundred.  TIhtc  wtre  in- 
ites,  in  which  they  invertttl,  and  reialiutcd  the 
Y,  and  prodnced  nonii,  who  culled  for  the 
ittion  of  their  parrntii.  The  fonndatfftn  of 
ir  repnblick  i»  laid  in  moral  paradoncs.  TIteir 
luiotinm  n  alwayitprodi^.  All  those  instances 
>he  (i:>imd  in  hi>(ti>ry,  whether  real  or  fabuloiia, 
f  adoulitfii)  piiblick  spirit  at  wbieh   morality  U 

Eixed,  Kuson  is  fitBG:^red,  and   from  whicli 
lUd   nature  rccoilH,  are  their  rlio^wn,  and 
[  sole  examples  for  the  inRtructton  of  their 
Hth. 

Tie  wbdc  drift  of  llieir  institution  in  contrary 
B  tliat  of  the  wise  leeitlaton  of  all  connlries.  who 

eat  improving  in«iinri«  into  mnrak,  nnd  at 
ig  the  virtue*  on  tlic  stock  of  tlic  natural 
on.i.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have  omitted 
to  pninii  10  erndieate  every  benevolent  and  noble 
m!m«ity  in  the  mind  of  men.  In  their  CHltnrc 
lis  a  rule  always  to  graft  rirlues  on  vices.  They 
junk  ercry  thing  unworthy  of  the  name  of  |inb- 
Itrk  virtue,  unless  it  indicates  violenee  on  the  pri- 
*t*-  AU  their  new  institution!  (and  with  them 
rifT  Uiioif  is  new)  strike  at  llie  root  of  our  social 
ititre.  Other  leci.tlators,  knowing  t.lint  mnrriiiue 
|fW  OT^n  of  all  relationit, and  consetgiiciitly  the 
M  clement  of  all  dutiei,  have  endeavoured,  by 
►WT  art.  10  make  it  sacred.  The  Christian  reli- 
bn,  bv  ronfiniog  it  to  the  pnint.  and  by  rcnderini; 
kM  RUilion  indieoluble,  has  by  lltc«e  two  thin^ 
bM  nore  ti-ward«  tbc  peace,'  liappinea.  »ctllc- 
int.  and  civilization  of  the  world,  than  by  any 
ibrr  port  in  this  whole  sclurmeof  Divine  Wisdom. 
be  direct  contrary  eoiirae  h^it  he«n  taken  in  the 
^n^mcue  of  antichrist,  I  meait  iit  that  for^  and 
BUiufsclory  of  all  evil,  llic  sen  which  prcHoini- 
lled  in  tlieConstiluentAssemblyor  I7}<<l.  Those 
Dfulen  employed  the  nnw,  or  ^r^vater  induMry, 
I  deaecrale  aod  dc^iade  that  slate,  which  otJicr 
^aton  liave  incd  to  render  it  holy  and  honour- 


able. By  a  strange,  uncalled-for  dMamtion,  thev 
pronounceri,  that  marriage  was  no  better  than  a 
common,  civil  contract.  It  was  one  of  their  ordi- 
nary tricks,  tn  put  their  sentiments  into  the  motitlis 
of  certain  personated  eliaiacters.  which  they  the- 
atriratly  exhibited  at  the  bnr  of  what  ought  to  be 
a  serious  assembly.  Oncof  tlicsewasbrnueht  out 
in  (he  tVuie  of  a  proflitute,  whom  they  called  by 
the  affected  naino  of  "  a  mother  without  bein^  a 
wife."  This  creature  they  made  to  call  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  incapacities,  which  in  civilized  states 
are  put  upon  bastards.  Tlie  prnstitiiteJt  of  the 
Assembly  pave  to  this  their  puppet  the  canction 
of  their  greater  impudence,  in  comcqucncc  of 
the  principles  laid  down,  itnd  the  munncrs  au> 
thoTuvd,  bastards  wcne  not  long  utter  put  on  the 
footing  of  the  ispuo  of  lawful  onions.  Proceed- 
ini^  in  the  spirit  of  the  first  authors  of  tbcir  con- 
atitiition,  succeeding  a»cmblics  went  the  full 
length  of  the  principle,  and  (^ve  a  licence  to  di> 
Torce  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  either  party,  and  at 
tt  mnntli's  notice.  With  lliem  the  matrimonial 
connexion  is  brought  into  so  dejiraded  a  ctate  of 
cunciibinage,  that,  I  believe,  none  of  the  wretchea 
in  London  who  keep  war«houMs  of  infamy,  would 
eive  out  one  of  tlit-ir  victims  to  private  custody  on 
»o  short  and  insolent  a  tenure,  Tlicre  was  indeed 
a  kind  of  profligate  wiuity  in  givinjf  to  women  the 
same  licentious  power.  The  reason  they  assij^ed 
was  as  infamous  as  the  act :  declaring  that  womra 
had  been  too  luni;  under  the  tyranny  of  parents 
and  of  husbands.  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe 
upon  the  horrible  coiisetjucnces  of  taking  one  half 
of  the  species  wtiolty  out  of  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  the  oilier. 

Tbo  practice  of  divorce,  lliough  in  some  coaa- 
uies  peniiilied,  has  been  discouraiced  in  nil.  In 
the  East,  polygamy  and  divorce  aw  in  di*crwlil; 
and  the  manneni  correct  the  la^-c.  In  Rome, 
whilst  Rome  was  in  its  inte^ty,  the  few  ctuses 
allowed  for  divorce  amounted  in  cfTect  to  u  pro- 
hibition. Tlicv  were  only  three.  The  arbitrary 
WB«  totally  cxcWded  ;  anu  aeeordin^y  lome  hun- 
dreds of  years  passed,  without  a  sioelc  example  of 
that  kind.  When  manners  were  comiptcd,  the 
laws  were  relaxe*! :  »s  the  latter  always  loltow  the 
former,  when  they  are  not  able  to  regulate  them, 
or  to  vaniiuish  them.  Of  this  circumttanec  the 
Icgislatoni  of  vice  and  crime  were  pleased  to  take 
notice,  as  an  inducement  to  adopt  their  regulation  ; 
holding  out  a  Itopc,  that  the  permt«io«  would  as 
rarely  W  nuide  use  of.  They  knew  the  coolrary 
in  1«  true  ;  and  lliey  had  taken  good  care,  that 
the  laws  chouhi  bi*  well  seconded  by  tbc  manners. 
Their  law  of  divorce,  like  all  their  laws,  had  not 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  domeelick  unensincss, 
but  the  total  corruiition  of  all  morals,  tbc  total 
disconnexion  of  iwieial  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  tliis  encouragement  to  disorder.  I  have 
before  me  the  Paris  paper,  correspondent  to  the 
usual  register  of  birttis,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
Divorce,  happily,  i*  no  repilar  head  of  regi«try 
amongst  civiliici)  nations.    With  tbc  jacobins  it  i> 
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remarkable,  that  divorce  is  Dot  only  a  regular 
head,  but  it  has  the  post  of  honour.  It  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  list.  In  the  three  first  months 
of  ttie  year  1793,  the  number  of  divorces  in  that 
city  amounted  to  .562.  The  marriages  were  1785 ; 
so  that  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages 
was  not  much  less  than  one  to  three ;  a  thine 
unexampled,  I  believe,  among  mankind.  I  caused 
an  enquiry  to  be  made  at  Doctor's  Commons,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  divorces;  and  found,  that 
all  the  divorces  (which,  except  by  special  act  of 
parliament,  are  separations,  and  not  proper  di- 
vorces) did  not  amount  in  alt  those  courts,  and  in 
an  hundred  years,  to  much  more  than  one  fiflfa  of 
those  that  passed,  in  the  single  city  of  Paris,  in 
three  months.  I  followed  up  the  enquiry  relative  to 
that  city  through  several  of^the  subsequent  months 
until  I  was  tired,  and  found  the  proportions  still 
the  same.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  they  have 
declared  for  a  revisal  of  these  laws  :  but !  know 
of  nothing  done.  It  appears  as  if  the  contract  that 
renovates  the  world  was  under  no  law  at  all. 
From  this  we  may  take  our  estimate  of  the  havock 
that  has  been  made  through  all  the  relations  of 
life.  With  the  jacobins  of  France,  vague  inter- 
course is  without  reproach ;  marriage  is  reduced 
to  the  vilest  concubinage ;  children  are  encouraged 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  parents;  mothers  are 
taught  that  tenderness  is  no  part  of  tlieir  charac- 
ter, and,  to  demonstrate  their  attachment  to  their 
party,  that  they  ought  to  make  no  scruple  to  rake 
with  their  bloody  hands  in  the  bowels  of  titose 
who  came  from  their  own. 

To  ail  this  let  us  join  the  practice  of  canmbalUm, 
with  which,  in  the  proper  terms,  and  with  the 
Ifreatest  truth,  their  several  factions  accuse  each 
(jtl)cr.  Dy  cannibalism,  I  mean  their  devouring 
MS  a  nutriment  of  their  ferocity,  some  part  of  the 
ttodiiM  of  those  they  have  murdered ;  tneir  drink- 
ing the  hlfHid  of  their  victims,  and  forcing  the 
victima  themselves  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  kin- 
(Irtid  •liiiiichlered  before  their  faces.  By  cannibal- 
ism, I  mean  also  to  signify  all  their  nameless, 
tinrniKily,  and  almminable  insults  on  the  bodies  of 
flww*  tlicy  siBiighter. 

As  Ui  lliowt  whom  they  suffer  to  die  a  natural 
rIfHth,  lli«7  do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  last 
cfriiHtJiitioiiN  of  manltind,  or  those  rights  of  sepul- 
liirn,  which  indicate  hope,  and  which  mere  nature 
liHi  tmiulit  to  mankind,  in  all  countries,  to  soothe 
Iftti  M  (It  I' I  ions,  and  to  cover  the  infirmity,  of  mor- 
InI  f'lHtilili'Ui.  They  disgrace  men  in  the  entry  into 
llfti,  Ihi^y  vittnte  and  enslave  them  through  the 
wIiiiIk  I'iMtrui  of  it,  and  they  deprive  them  of  all 
I  Miiifi'rl  Hi  the  conclusion  of  their  dishonoured  and 
litihiitVMl  I'siitence.  Endeavouring  to  persuade 
thii  |»iij|ilii  that  they  are  no  better  than  beasts,  the 
wUiAu  hiiily  (»f  tlicir  institution  tends  to  make  them 
|»imM«  of  prny,  furious  and  savage.  For  this  pur- 
ifiwii  lliii  iH'<ivu  part  of  them  is  disciplined  into  a 
li'iiitllf  wlilf'li  has  no  parallel.  To  this  ferocity 
lliii|ii  la  |ifilii>il  not  one  of  the  rude,  unfashioned 
vliliixa,  wlili^li  tu'(!»mpany  the  vices,  where  the 
hJiiiIu  HtH  lull  lu  \iTnw  up  together  in  the  rankness 


of  uncultivated  nature.    But  nothing  is  left  to 
ture  in  their  systems. 

The  same  discipline  which  hardens  their  h« 
relaxes  their  morals.      Whilst    courts  of  jua 
were  thrust  out  by  revolutionary  tribunals, 
silent  churches  were  only  the  funeral  monuic] 
of  departed  religion,  there   were  no  fewer 
nineteen  or  twenty  theatres,  great  and  small^ 
of  them  kept  open  at  the  publick  expence,  a'-^ 
of  them  crowded  every  night.     Among  the  ^ 
^B^iard  forms  of  famine  and  nakedness,  ani)»^ 
yells  of  murder,  the  tears  of  affliction,  and  Ucij 
of  despair,  the  song,  the  dance,  the  mimiclL:^ 
the  bufibon  lau^ter,  went  on  as  regulsri^  -^ 
the  guy  hour  of  festive  peace.     I   nave   -^^ 
good  authority,  that  under  the  scafibld  of^mj 
murder,  and  Uie  gaping  planks  that  fourotithi 
blood  on  the  spectators,  the  space  was  hind^ 
for  a  show  of  dancing  dogs.     I   think,   nW 
concert,  we  have  made  the  very  same  ransrtn 
reading  some  of  their  pieces,  which  being  viiBB' 
for  other  purposes,  let  us  into  a  view  oftheiriMirf 
life.      It  struck  us  that  the  habits  of  Pan  id» 
resemblance  to   the  finished   virtues,  or  lo  tti 
polished  vice,  and  elegant,  though  not  blimde^ 
luxury,  of  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Dm 
society  was  more  like  that  of  a  den  of  outlsnopl 
a  doubtful  frontier ;  of  a  lewd  tavern  for  tbe  rml 
and  debauches  of  banditti,  assassins,  bramt, 
glers,  and  their  more  desperate  paramoun, 
with  bombastick  players,  the  refuse  and 
ofial  of  strolling  theatres,  puffing  out  ill 
verses  about  virtue,  mixed  with  the  liceDtion 
blasphemous  songs,  proper  to  the  brutal  inl 
enea   course   of  life    belonging  to   that  Mit 
wretches.     This  system  of  manners  in  itself  ill 
war  with  all  orderly  and  moral  society,  &»liii 
its  neighbourhood  unsafe.     If  great  boaieii^l|' 
kind  were  any  where  established  in  a  boidcfl) 
territory,  we  should  have  a  right  to  demand  of^ 
governments  the  suppression  of  such  a  ddIhM 
What  are  we  to  do    if  the  government  end  dl 
whole  community  is  of  the  same  description !  n 
that  government  has  thought  proper  toinviieoM 
to  lay  by  its  unjust  hatred,  and  to  listen  lo^ 
voice  of  humanity  as  Uught  by  their  example,    i 

The  operation  of  dangerous  and  deluurt^ 
principles  obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  tbeti* 
ones.  In  the  intercourse  between  nations,  n^ 
apt  to  rely  too  much  on  the  instrumenud  pi^ 
We  lay  too  much  weight  upon  tbe  fonnali^  * 
treaties  and  compacts.  We  do  not-act  muchm* 
wisely  when  we  trust  to  the  interests  of  ■nA" 
guarantees  of  their  engagements.  The  istei^ 
frequently  tear  to  pieces  the  engagements ;  uA  ■ 
passions  trample  upon  both.  Entirely  to  tni^t 
either,  is  to  disregard  our  own  safety,  or  M* ' 
know  mankind.  Men  are  not  tied  to  one  if"^ 
by  papeis  and  seals.  They  are  led  to  associaUi 
resemblances,  by  conformities,  by  sympathies, 
is  witli  nations  as  with  individuals.  Notliiog  ■■' 
strong  a  tie  of  amity  between  nation  and  nitt 
as  correspondence  in  laws,  customs,  mannen,  u 
habits  of  life.      They  have  more  than  the  forte 
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s  in  Ihenivlvet.  They  are  obliaiationB  written 
I  bean.  They  a|>pToximat«  men  to  men. 
It  their  knowlctiui:,  und  sometimat  aipiiiiat 
ntcnlions.  The  wtivi,  imiieen,  but  iitcfra- 
bond  of  kftbiiual  intercourse  holds  them 
fFr  wen  when  thdr  ]>ftrvet«  nnd  litit^iouR 
S«sls  iIkri  Id  cq u ivDcatt.-,  x-iifNc,  and  %'''• 
;!■«  terms  of  their  written  obligalionit. 
>  wtt,  it  it  be  the  means  of  vrmng  and  vio- 
iC.  M  the  so1«  in«an»  of  jiiAtic«  amon^t  na- 
Nothing  con  banish  itfrooi  the  world.  They 
f  olWrwiMe.  intendinf^  to  imposi?  upon  us.  do 
poee  upon  themselves.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
It  objects  of  human  wisdom  to  miti^t«  those 
liich  we  arc  unable  tn  remove.  The  ronfor- 
nd  analogy  of  which  I  speak,  incapable,  like 

thin^  else,  of  preserving  perfeet  truit  and 
uiDity  among  men,  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
Us  accommodation,  and  in  prndtirca  gcnc^- 
oblmon  of  the   rancour  of   their  ipiam^ls. 

thbiintilitude,  peaee  in  more  of  pence,  and 

•  Itn  of  war.  I  will  p)  further,  Tlicrc  have 
Imiodi  of  time  in  which  commtinilici,  appa- 
f  n  peace  with  each  ul)icr,  huvi.-  bei^n  more 
nly  Mpitrate<l  than,  in  latter  tim^,  many 
•*»  in  Europe  hnvc  been  in  the  course  of  long 
bloody  wars.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in 
miJitude  throMKhout  Europe  of  relieian,  lawn, 
tuoners.  At  bottom,  these  are  alf  the  same. 
"Titers  on  publick  law  have  often  called  [Iiim 
9ate  of  nations  a  eommonweatili.  They  )md 
B.  It  is  virtiiallv  one  great  *tate  having  the 
bMu  of  general  law,  with  tome  divmity  of 
tciil  customs  and  local  mablishmciits.  The 
ti  of  Europe  have  bjid  i  he  very  same  Christian 
IHl,  Bgm>tftg  in  the  fiindnracnlal  parts,  vary- 

uttle  in  the  ceremonies  and  in  the  subortlt- 
■lortrincB.  TIic  whole  of  the  polity  and  eco- 
'  ofererv  country  in  Uurope  has  been  derived 
the  nme  sources.  It  was  drawn  from  the 
■Crmanii-k  or  OoLhiek  ciiitumary,  from  tht- 
^  inttitatinns  which  must  be  considennl  a*  an 
■tiiMi  from  that  cuitumary ;  and  the  wholf  has 
;  improred  and  digeatcd  into  system  atid  dis- 
^hj  the  Roman  liw.  From  lience  arose  the 
Wtwder*.  with  or  without  i  nionarrli.  {which 
^lednam,)  in  evt'ty  Eiirnjiean  country;  the 
JUtoes  of  which,  wlicre  monarchy  prcdomi- 
'iiwcre  oerrr  wholly  extinguished  or  merered 
^otinn.  Id  the  few  pinees  whipn!  monarchy 
*W  off,  the  spirit  of  European  monarchy  was 
■A.  Thosfcountrics  still  continued  countricfi 
^hs:  that  is,  of  classes,  nnlers,  and  distinc- 

*  nek  as  had  before  subsisted,  or  nearly  so. 
Mdlbe  force  »nd  form  of  the  instifition  called 
K  Conluiuc<l  in  greater  perfection  in  iboHi; 
lUican  eoroniunltres  than  under  raomirchies. 
Ball  iJioae  aources  arone  a  system  of  mnnn^rpt 
«r education  which  was  nearly  similar  in  all 
narUr  of  the  ctobc;  and  which  softi-ncil. 
wd.  andbarnionir.rd.  llic  coloiirsof  the  whole. 
r  w«B  little  difTerencc  in  tlin  fiiTtu  of  i)ir>  iini- 
liMlbr  tho  education  of  their  youth,  whether 
r^mid  to  (acuities,  to  sciences,  or  to  the  more 


liberal  and  elegant  kinds  of  erudition.  From 
this  resemblance  in  the  modes  of  intercourse,  and 
in  thB  whole  form  and  fashion  of  life,  uo  citizen 
of  Europe  could  be  altogether  an  exile  in  any  [wirt 
of  it.  There  was  notliing  more  th.ui  a  pleasing 
varietT  to  recreate  and  instruct  t>ifl  mind,  to  en- 
ricli  the  imagitiatioii,  a.nd  to  meliorate  the  heart. 
When  a  man  tniTelled  or  reiirlec)  for  hculth,  plea- 
sure, businfst,  or  rieeewity  from  his  own  country, 
he  ncs'cr  fell  liimsolf  nuito  abroad. 

The  whole  body  of  tliis  new  scJicme  of  manners, 
in  support  of  the  new  scheme  of  politicks,  I  con- 
sider as  a  strong  and  decisive  proof  of  determined 
ambition  and  systematick  hostility.  I  defy  the 
most  rcbninz  ingenuity  to  invent  any  other  cause 
for  the  total  departure  of  the  jacoliin  rciniblick 
from  every  one  of  the  ideas  and  uwgos,  religions, 
legal,  raonil.or  social,  of  this  ciriliicd  world,  and 
for  her  tfrurin^  herself  from  iu  communion  with 
such  studied  violence,  bnt  from  n  formed  resolution 
of  keeping  no  terms  with  that  world.  It  has  not 
been,  us  huts  been  fiilsely  and  insidiously  repre- 
»ented.  that  these  miscreants  had  only  broke  with 
their  old  government.  Tln^y  made  a  schism  with 
the  whole  universe,  and  that  schism  extended  to 
almost  every  thing  great  and  aniall.  For  one, 
I  wEsIi,  since  it  is  eone  thus  far,  that  the  breach 
had  been  bo  complete,  as  to  make  all  intercntirse 
impracticable:  but  partly  by  aceidenl.  partly  by 
dcsi;^,  partly  from  llie  resistance  nf  the  nmcter, 
enough  is  left  to  prewrve  intercourse,  whilst  amity 
is  destroyed  or  corrupted  in  it*  principle. 

^Iiis  violent  breach  of  the  community  of  Europe 
we  must  conclude  to  have  been  made  (even  if 
lliey  hail  not  expre*!ty  declared  it  over  and  over 
nguin)  either  to  force  mankind  into  an  adoption  of 
Uitii  system,  or  to  hvc  in  perpetual  enmity  with 
ii  cotnmiiiiity the  most  potent  wchaveeverkiinwn, 
CAn  anv  person  imagine,  that,  in  offering  to  man- 
kind this  desperate  alternative,  there  is  no  indica* 
tion  of  a  hostili-  mind,  Ixeause  men  in  poOBMion 
of  the  ruling  autliority  are  supposed  to  have  a  ngfit 
to  act  without  coercion  in  their  own  terriWriet  1 
As  to  the  right  of  men  to  act  any  wliore  according 
to  their  plewture,  witliout  any  monil  tie,  no  such 
right  exists.  Men  are  wevet  in  a  state  of  Mai 
independence  of  each  other.  It  it  not  the  condition 
of  vur  nature :  nor  is  it  conceivable  how  any  man 
can  purenc  a  considerable  course  of  action  without 
its  having  some  pfft'ct  upon  others;  or,  of  cowrsff, 
without  producing  some  d^pree  of  responsibility 
for  his  conduct.  The  sitvatwnt  in  which  mcD 
relatively  stand  produce  the  rules  and  principles  of 
that  responsibility,  and  afford  directions  to  pni- 
dcnc«  in  exacting  it, 

Di^tijnce  of  place  docs  not  extinguish  ihc  duties 
or  tlic  rights  of  men  :  but  it  often  rendera  their 
exereiieimprarticable.  The  same  circumstance  of 
distance  renders  the  noxiona  effects  of  an  eril 
s;y8t<'ni  ill  any  cominuiiay  Ii'hs  |)prnieious.  Rut  tliere 
air  situations  where  this  difiieitliy  does  not  orcur: 
find  in  which,  therefore,  these  duties  are  obligatory, 
and  these  rigliM  are  to  be  asserted.  It  lias  ever 
been  the  method  of  publick  jurists  to  draw  a  great 
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part  or  the  analc^es,  on  wbidi  tliey  form  the  law 
of  nations,  from  the  principle  of  law  which  prevail 
in  civil  community.  Civil  laws  are  not  all  of  them 
merely  positive.  Those,  which  are  rather  concla- 
sions  of  legal  reason  than  matters  of  statutable 
provision,  belong  to  universal  equity,  and  are 
universally  applicable.  Almost  the  whole  prstorian 
law  is  such.  There  is  a  Law  of  Neighbourhood 
which  does  not  leave  a  man  perfectly  master  on  his 
ownground.  When  aneighbourseesanewerecfton, 
in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance,  set  up  at  his  door,  he 
has  a  right  to  represent  it  to  the  judge;  who,ODhiB 
part,  has  a  right  to  order  the  work  to  be  staid  ;  or, 
if  established,  to  be  removed.  On  this  head  the 
parent  law  is  express  and  clear,  and  has  made  many 
wise  provisions,  which,  without  destroying,  regulate 
and  restrain  the  right  of  ownership,  by  the  right  of 
vicinage.  No  innovatum  is  permitted  that  may 
redound,  even  secondarily,  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
neighbour.  The  whole  doctrine  of  that  important 
head  of  prsetorian  law,  "  De  novi  operis  nvmcia- 
"  titme,"  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  no  new 
use  should  be  made  of  a  man's  private  liberty  of 
operating  upon  his  private  property,  from  whence 
adetrimentmaybejustly  apprehended  by  his  neigh- 
bour. This  law  of  denunciation  is  prospective.  It 
is  to  anticipate  what  is  called  damnum  infectum,  or 
damnum  nondum  factum,  that  is  a  damage  justly 
apprehended,  but  not  actually  done.  Even  before 
it  is  clearly  known,  whether  the  innovation  be 
damageable  or  not,  the  j  udge  is  competent  to  issue 
a  prohibition  to  innovate,  until  the  point  can  be 
determined.  This  prompt  interference  is  grounded 
on  principles  favourable  to  both  parties.  It  is  pre- 
ventive of  mischief  difficult  to  be  rq)aired,  and  of 
ill  blood  difficult  to  be  softened.  The  rule  of  law, 
therefore,  which  comes  before  the  evil,  is  amongst 
the  very  best  parts  of  equity,  and  justifies  the 
promptness  of  the  remedy ;  because,  as  it  is  well 
observed,  Res  damni  infecti  celeritatem  desiderat, 
etpericulosa  est  dilatio.  This  right  of  denunciation 
does  not  hold,  when  things  continue,  however  in- 
conveniently to  the  neighbourhood,  according  to 
the  ancient  mode.  For  there  is  a  sort  of  presump- 
tion against  novelty,  drawn  out  of  a  deep  consider- 
ation of  human  nature^  and  human  affairs;  and 
the  maxim  of  jurisprudence  is  well  laid  down, 
Vetustas  pro  lege  semper  kabetur. 

Such  is  the  law  of  civil  vicinity.  Now  where 
there  is  no  constituted  judge,  as  between  indepen- 
dent states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage  itself  is  the 
natural  judge.  It  is,  preventively,  the  assertor  of 
itsownrights,  or  remeaially, their  avenger.  Neigh- 
bours are  presumed  to  take  cognizance  of  each 
other's  acts.  "  Vicinividnorum  facta  presumunlur 
"  scire."  Tliis  principle,  which,  like  the  rest,  is  as 
true  of  nations  as  of  individual  men,  has  bestowed 
on  the  grand  vicinage  of  Europe  a  duty  to  know, 
and  a  right  to  prevent,  any  capital  innovation 
which  may  amount  to  tlie  erection  of  a  dangerous 
nuisance.*     Ofthe  importance  of  tliat  innovation, 

•  "  This  itate  o(  thing!  cannot  ex\it  in  Prance  witbcmt  in- 
"  volving  all  the  «urrouncllng[  powcra  in  one  common  danper, 
"  without  glTing  tbcm  the  right,  without  Impoalng  it  on  them 


and  the  mischief  of  that  nuisance,  they  are,  to  I 
sure,  bound  to  judge  not  JitJgiously  :  but  itaj 
their  competence  to  judge.     They  have  uoifiNi^ 
acted  on  this  right.     What  in  civil  society  v^ 
ground  of  action,  in  politick  society  is  a  gnu 
of  war.     But  the  exercise  of  that  competent  ji 
diction  is  a  maUer  of  moral  jHudence.     As 
civil  society,  so  war  in  the  political,  mast  erv 
a  matter  of  gr^at  deliberation.     It  is  not  thttor 
particular  proceeding,  picked  out  here  and  th 
as  a  subject  of  quarrel,  that  will  do.    Then 
be  an  ag^^^gate  of  mischief.   Iliere  must  bei 
of  deliberation,  there  must  be  traces  of  da 
there  must  be  indications  of  malice,  there  mint 
tokens  of  ambition.     There  must  be  ftact  u 
body  where  they  exist,  there  must  be  energj 
the  mind.     When  all  these  circumstances  an 
bined,  or  the  important  parts  of  them,  the  itSf 
the  vicinity  calls  for  the  exercise  of  its  compdM 
and  the  rules  of  prudence  do  not  restraia, 
demand  it. 

In  describing  the  nuisance  erected  by  so  pod 
tial  a  manufactory,  by  the  construction  of  n  i 
mous  a  brothel,  by  digging  a  night-cellar  fix 
thieves,  murderers,  and  house-breakers,  ai  i 
infested  the  world,  I  am  so  far  from  Bggm 
that  I  have  bllen  inftnitely  short  of  the  eviL 
man  who  has  attended  to  the  particulars  of 
has  been  done  in  France,  and  combined  th« 
the  principles  there  asserted ,  can  possibly  doiM 
When  I  compare  with  tliis  great  cause  of  ail' 
the  trifling  points  of  honour,  the  still  inoic 
temptible  points  of  interest,  the  light  cereofl 
and  undefinable  punctilios,  the  disputes  abort 
cedency,  the  lowering  or  the  hoisting  of  anil, 
dealing  in  a  hundred  or  two  of  wUd  cat-ila 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  which  have 
kindled  up  the  flames  of  war  between  DatiM 
stand  astonished  at  those  persons,  who  do  nol 
a  resentment,  not  more  natural  than  politiii 
the  atrocious  insults  that  this  monstrous  conun 
offers  to  the  dignity  of  every  nation,  aiui 
are  not  alarmed  wiUi  what  it  threatens  to  ' 
safety, 

I  have  therefore  been  decidedly  of  opioioo, 
our  declaration  at  Whitehall,  in  the  beginiMl 
this  war,  that  the  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  < 
a  right,  but  an  indispensable  duty,  and  an  ep 
interest,  to  denunciate  this  new  work  before  it 
produced  the  danger  we  have  so  sorely  lelt, 
which  we  shall  long  feel.     The  example  of  wk 
done  by  France  is  too  important  not  to  ha«  »' 
and  extensive  influence;  and  that  example,  bio 
with  its  power,  must  bear  with  great  force  oo ' 
who  are  near  it ;  especially  on  those  wl»  • 
recognize  the  pretended  republick  on  the  pn* 
upon  which  it  now  stands.     It  is  not  an  old  if 
ture  which  you  have  found  as  it  is,  and  ate  «* 
dispute  of  the  original  end  and  design  wilh  <' 
it  had  been  so  fashioned.     It  is  a  recent  wroDK; 
can  plead  no  prescription.     It  violates  die  A 

"  a»  a  duty,  to  slop  the  progrew  of  an  «tU  *!»'<'>  »2^JS 
•'  ftindnmentnl  principles  by  which  manUnd  fa  oniW  ■  "^ 
"society."    Declaratfrai, aethOct.  ITSl 
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■Iiicli  not  only  the  communitT  of  France, 
bme  oD  which  all  eotnmuiictitrs  ant  roiindwl. 
^nociplee  on  <rbicb  tlwT  pioccfcl  »«■  /ffnirral 
ipla,  &nd  are  as  true  in  EDfrland  as  in  any 
Wountry.  They,  who  (thout;h  with  ihc  purest 
twos)  fPoo^nUe  the  authority  of  tlirnt.-  regfi- 

uhI  robbers  upon  pnnciplc,jii»liry  tlicir  nets 
Mahliah  ibem  ax  [ireccdents.  [t  is  a  i(ucsiiun 
Bvecn  Franne  and  EntHand.  It  »  a  quca- 
liMveeii  property  and  force.     The  property 

■  ;  and  iu  claim  has  been  alloucd.  The 
Uty  of  the  nation  n  the  natioo.  They,  who 
»cre,  plunder,  and  ex|H  I,  the  body  of  ilic  jiro- 
iiy,  are  murderers,  and  lohbe-rs.  Tlie  atnXe, 
MKoee,  rausi  be  nwral  and  Juit :  and  it  may 
,  tlu>u|;h  a  tjraiit  or  iisiirper  should  Lie  ticci- 
11*  at  t)ie  tieud  of  it.  Tiiia  is  a  tbtnE:  to  be 
Ucd :  but  this  no4ivtth«Lamhn^,th<!lKHly  of  ihn 
Kmweaith  mar  retnaJD  in  all  it«  intef^ity  and 
rfiedly  vouod  In  ii!tconi|>o»jiioH.  The  present 
ildilfrreni.  It  ii  not  a  revolution  in  govrm- 
.  It  is  not  tj»e  victory  of  parly  over  p^'^y' 
t  dcfftniction  and  decomposition  of  the  whole 
y ;  which  never  cnii  he  made  of  right  by  any 
■,  however  iMnreifiil,  nor  without  lernble 
queocea  to  alt  about  it.  both  in  the  art  and  in 
Aaple.  Ths  pretended  republick  is  founded 
nea,  and  exists  by  wrong  nnd  robbery :  and 
fand  niblx-rv,  tjtr  from  t  title  lo  nny  thine, 
r*ith  nutnkmd.     To  lie  at  peace  witJi  rob- 

■  lo  bo  an  accomplice  with  it. 

R  locality  docs  not  constitute  a  body  poli- 
HaJ  Ciidc  und  his  i.ting'  got  possession  of 
Ml,  thry  would  not  have  Iwen  ibelord  mayor, 
RMn,  and  common  council.  TItc  body  [loli- 
tf  Pnincr  etislcd  in  the  majesty  of  its  ihrnne, 
r  dii^Tiily  of  its  nobililT,  in  the  lionour  of  iln 
y,  rn  iJie  sancltly  of  its  clerf^y,  in  the  reve- 
I  of  Its  lua^istracy,  in  the  weight  and  con- 
Uitm  due  to  its  landed  pioperiy  in  the  Kcveml 
(go,  in  the  respect  due  to  its  moveable  sub- 
e  represented  by  the  corporfttions  of  the  king- 
All  thiac  particular  meltcvla  unitt-d  fonn 
real  mau  of  what  is  truly  the  body  politick 
I  cnuntries.  They  are  so  many  de|KMil9  niiO 
Caries  ofjitstice  ;  because  tbey  can  only  exist 
uSice.  Naliciu  ifta  moral  eMcnce,  not  a  ^O' 
iiiral  arrnngrrntenl,  or  a  denomination  of  the 
ndialor.  France,  Uiough  out  nf  her  Icrri- 
t  piMBMsion,  exiiUs ;  because  the  «tlc  possible 
tut,  I  mean  the  proprietary,  and  tlic  govcm> 
1  to  whirh  the  proprietary  ndhirc*,  exists,  and 
ti.    God   forbid,  that  if  von  were  expelled 

^mrr  hnuse  bymtfiani  anil  nMn:t<inK,  that  1 
Meal)  the  inatciialwaiN. doors,  nrd  windowH 
-  — ,  llie  ancient  and  Iiunonriible  family  of 
— -  Am  I  to  inin»rrr  lo  ihu  intruders,  who 
nttent  lo  turn  you  out  naked  to  the  worJd, 
i  nAt  yoo  of  your  very  name,  nil  the  esteem 
npi^l  lowTloyon?  Tlie  n-fficidesin  Kranrp 
n  Francff.  France  k  out  of  lier  bounds,  but 
ioi^oin  is  tJM  Mine. 

iUiiatnu  tny  opuiiona  on  this  subject,  let  un 
M  a  case,  which,  after  what   has  hapiiened, 


we  Citiinot  think  ivhsulutcly  impossible,  though 
the  nufj^ry  is  )•>  bv.  nlKiniitiat>-<l,  and  the  event  de- 
prccntcd  witli  our  most  ardent  prayers.  Lei  us 
suppose  Uicn,  that  our  gracious  avvcrei}^  was 
sucrilegiously  inurdeicd  ;  liis  exemplary  queen,  al 
llic  head  of  the  niatronagn  ufthis  land,  miinlered 
in  thi>  sumc  manner ;  tliut  tJiosc  princesses,  wticao 
beauty  and  modest  elegance  ore  ilio  orimmenU  nf 
the  country,  and  who  arc  the  leadcraand  patterns 
of  the  in^nuuus  youth  of  their  sex.  were  put  In  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death,  with  hundreds  of 
othei-s,  niDthers  and  dauchtcra,  Indies  of  the  first 
dialinetion ;— that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Uuke  of  York,  princes  tlie  hope  and  pride  of  (he 
nation,  with  all  their  brethren,  were  forced  to  fly 
from  the  kiiiven  ol' atMiiEsin» — ^that  the  whole  body 
of  our  excellent  clerey  were  either  mamacred  or 
robbed  of  all.  and  irnuiiporled — ilie  Christinn  re- 
ligion in  alt  it«  denomiiiAtions,  forbidden  and  pcr- 
iwcutcd — thcJnw  lotiilly.fundnnient ally,  and  in  all 
tu  parts  di'slrfiyed — the  judges  put  tu  deatli  by 
revolutionary  tribunals — the  peers  and  conunons 
robbed  to  tlic  lail  acre  of  their  «*latet ;  massacred 
if  thcT  staid,  or  obli^-.d  tu  seek  life  in  Di^ht* 
rn  exile  and  in  beggury — that  the  wliole  lan<led 
property  should  share  the  very  same  fiiti> — that 
every  militaty  and  niival  officer  of  honour  and 
rank,  nlmost  to  a  man,  should  be  plfUdl  in  tlic 
same  description  of  confiscation  and  exile — tlint 
thi^'  principal  mcreliants  and  bankers  should  ba 
drawn  out,  as  fjom  a  hen-coop,  for  siauithter — 
that  tlie  riti/cns  nf  our  f^rcBtest  nnd  mcst  nourish- 
ing cities,  when  the  hand  and  the  machiiicrv  of  tlie 
hangman  were  not  found  sufficient,  slioiitd  have 
been  collected  in  the  publick  s<(U3fC8,  and  maaaa- 
cred  by  thousands  with  cannon  ; — if  three  hun* 
dred  tbouiutnd  others  should  have  been  doomed  to 
a  situation  worse  than  death  in  noisome  and  peiij. 
EcnLiid  prison:) ;— in  $iich  u  case,  is  it  in  tlie  faction 
of  robbers  i  am  to  look  for  my  country  ?  Would 
thiN  tie  the  Hngland  that  you  and  1,  and  evert 
stranger*,  admired,  honoured,  loved,  and  cherish- 
cd  ?  Would  not  the  exile*  of  F.u^land  alune  be 
my  government  and  my  fellnw-ciliicna?  Would 
not  their  places  of  refu^  be  my  temporary  coun- 
try ?  Would  not  all  my  duticK  and  alt  my  aficc- 
I ions  be  iJtere.  and  Uicrti  only  f  Slionltl  I  con- 
sider myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  cunntry,  and 
dcwrcing  of  death,  if  I  knocked  at  the  door  and 
heart  of  cvcfy  potentate  in  Christendom  lo  succour 
my  friends,  and  in  avenge  them  on  their  enemies  ? 
Tnuhi  I.  in  any  tvny,  shew  myself  more  a  patriot? 
What  should  (think  of  those  potentate*  who  in- 
sulted their  sutTcrini;  brethren;  who  treated  them 
as  vagranis,  or  at  least  as  mendicants;  and  could 
find  no  allies,  no  friends,  bnl  in  regicide  mnnlcrcrs 
nnd  rubbers  *  What  oiiglit  I  U»  think  nnd  fe^-l,  if, 
being  gtographers  inMcad  of  kings,  lliey  recog- 
nised the  desolated  cities,  the  wasted  fields,  and 
the  rivers  [lolluted  with  blood,  of  this  gi-omelrical 
measurement,  os  the  honounibte  memlwr  of 
CurO|>c,  called  Fnglund  ?  In  thnl  condition  what 
should  we  think  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Holland, 
or  whatever   power  afTurded  us  a  churlish  and 
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treacherous  liospiUlity,  if  they  sliould  invite  u»  lu 
join  the  HtHDclard  of  our  king,  o«r  laws,  ami  otjr 
rell^on,  if  they  should  gi^v  us  »  direct  pruniive  of 
proU'clion — if,  after  till  tliis.  taking  Btlvanliige  of 
our  dqilorable  situation,  which  left  u»  no  chuicc, 
tbcy  were  to  treat  ui  as  tlic  lowest  und  vik-al  of 
all  merpenaries  ?  If  lliey  were  to  (wiid  tie  far  from 
the  aid  of  our  k.in^,  arid  our  suffering  country,  to 
squander  us  away  in  the  most  polilcntial  climates 
for  ft  venal  enlar^cetnent  of  llu-ir  own  Icrritorirs. 
for  th«  purpose  of  tnickinj;  thcni,  when  uhliiinfil, 
with  those  very  robbers  and  murticTtr*  thty  hud 
called  H|ion  un  to  oppose  with  our  blood  ?  What 
would  he  our  scntimcots,  if  in  tinit  niiserikble  service 
ve  wore  not  to  be  conniclerLtl  either  ats  English, 
or  at  Swedes,  Diilcli,  Daneii,  but  as  outcasts  of 
ihf.  human  race?  Whilst  we  were  fighting  tlioee 
halilex  of  their  interest,  and  as  Oieir  soldiers,  how 
should  we  feel  if  we  were  to  be  excluded  from 
all  tlieir  cartels  '.  How  must  we  feel,  if  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  Hnglish  nobility  and  ^ntry,  who 
might  escape  the  [lestilenliBl  climc,  and  tlic  de- 
vouring sword,  should,  if  taken  prisoners,  be  deli- 
vered over  As  rebel  subject*,  lo  be  condemned  at 
rebels,  ua  tmitors.as  the  vilest  of  all  criminals,  by 
tribiinitU  formc'l  of  Mnroon  negro  slaves,  covered 
over  with  ihcbloodoftlieir  masters,  who  were madt; 
free  and  organized  into  Juduv*,  for  their  robberies 
and  munlcrs?  Whut  »h»uTd  we  feel  under  iIiib 
inhuman,  insulting,  and  hsirhartiws  iiroifciton  of 
Mtiscovtt<.-8,  Sweden,  or  Hollanders  ?  Should  wc 
not  obtest  Heaven,  nnd  whatever  justice  there 
is  yet  on  cartFi '.  Oppression  makes  wise  men 
tnad  ;  but  the  disifntper  is  still  the  madness  of 
tlw  wise,  which  is  hetler  than  the  sobriety  of 
fooU.  The  cry  is  the  voice  of  sucrcd  misery, 
exalted,  not  intu  wild  raving,  but  into  the  sanc- 
tified phrensy  of  prophei^y  and  in«pinilgun — in 
that  bittcfness  of  soid,  in  that  indignaliun  of  suf- 
fcring  virtue,  in  thut  exaltation  of  despair,  would 
nut  uerwciilL-d  Cnglish  loyalty  cry  out,  with  an 
awful  wiirnin};  voice,  and  denounce  llie  desinio- 
lion  that  waits  on  monarclis,  who  coneiikr  fide- 
lity to  llitmi  OS  tlic  most  degrading  of  all  vices  ; 
who  sutler  it  to  be  punished  as  tlie  most  abo- 
minable of  all  criinc4  ;  and  who  have  no  respect 
bill  for  ivbels,  iraitnrs,  regieides,  nnd  furious 
negro  bUvcs,  whose  crimes  have  broke  their  chains  ? 
Would  not  this  warm  langun^  of  high  indigna- 
tion have  more  of  sound  reason  in  il,  more  of 
real  affection,  more  of  true  attaehm«nl,  than  all 
ilie  lullabies  of  flattcrcis,  who  would  hu.ih  mo- 
narehs  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  dealh  ?  Let  litem 
be  well  convinced,  that  if  ever  this  example 
should  prov&il  in  its  whole  extent,  it  will  have 
its  full  operation.  Whilst  kings  stand  tirni  on 
their  hose,  though  under  that  haut  there  i»  a 
sure-wrought  mine,  there  will  not  be  wanting  to 
their  leveea  a  single  person  of  those  who  arc  at- 
tached to  their  fonune,  and  not  to  their  persons 
or  cause  :  hut  hereafter  none  will  support  a  tot- 
tering throne.  Some  will  fly  for  fvttr  of  Iwing 
crushed  nnder  the  niin,  some  will  join  in  making 
it.    Tbey  will  seek  in  t>ie  destruction  of  royulty, 


fume,  and  power,  and  wealtfi,  knd  the 
king!t,with  /leuAwf,  with  Comof.  wilh  R* 
and  whh  the  Mfrtiiu  and  tlie  Tallirnii, 
tJion  suffer  exile  and  begf^iary  with  tho 
the  Brtfyiitu,  (he  Catlriet,  Iwi  VAvrau,\ 
rentt.  the  Cazalin,  and  the  long  line  of  loi 
fering,  patriot  nobility,  or  to  Imt  but 
the  oracles  and  the  victims  of  the  lai 
D'OrmcsOM,  the  D' Etprcmenils,  and  the 
shrrbes.  This  exnmpic  we  shall  give,  if  ini 
adhering  to  our  fallows  in  a  cause  which 
hoBonr  tn  us  nil,  we  abandon  the  lawftil 
inunt  and  lawful  corporate  body  of  France,  I 
lor  a  sliaincful  nnd  nitnoaa  initmiitv. 
odious  UKurpiition  that  disgraces  civilued 
nnd  the  huninn  race. 

And  is  Uicn  example  nothing  ?  It  is  erer 
Example  is  ihc  school  of  mankind,  and 
le»m  at  no  other.     Tliis  war  is  a  war  ag» 
example.    I(  K  not  a  war  for  Louiflthe  J 
or  even  for  the  property,  virtue,  fidcJilyitf  Fa 
It  is  a  wnr  for  George  the  Third,,  for  Fnun^ 
Second,  and  for  all  the  dignity,  propeny,  I 
virtue,  and  religion  of  England,  of  Gm 
of  all  nations. 

I  know  that  all  I  have  said  of  the  st 
unsDciability  of  this  new-invented  specie*  ofn 
lick,  and  the  impossibility  of  preserving 
answered  by  asserting  tliat  the  scheme ofi 
morals,  and  even  of  maxims  and  prmcifJcstfd 
is  of  no  weight  in  a  question  of  peacr  or  i 
tween  communities.  Thisdodrine  istnf 
example.  Tliecane  of  Algiers  is  cited,  wilbll 
as  if  it  were  die-  alronger  cane.  1  iliocild  I 
notice  of  this  sort  of  inducement,  if  I  lisd  I 
only  wli'VrL'  lirwt  il  was.  1  do  not  want! 
lho»e  from  whom  I  tJrst  heard  it — hut  h»'i»|^ 
controversy  at  present  wilh  them.  I  only' 
not  aniJRs  to  rest  on  it  a  little,  as  ]  find  il 
vith  much  more  of  itic  sumc  kind,  by 
those  on  whom  sucli  reasoning  had  fonncdj' 
no  apparent  impression.  If  it  hadnofim*! 
veni  IIS  front  submitting  to  tJiis  oeeasaiyi 
furnishes  no  better  ground  for  our  makilfi 
necessary  and  ruinous  peace. 

Tins  analogical  argument  drawn  ftMda| 
of  Algieirs  would  lead  its  a  good  way.  tWi 
is,  we  ourselves  with  a  little  cover,  othtni 
directly,  pay  a  tribute  to  the  rcpnhliekofAll 
la  it  meant  to  reroncite  us  to  tlie  pavmfniof  *l 
&ulf  lo  the  French  republicic  ?  That  this.  «il^<^ 
tilings  more  ruinous,  will  be  demanded  ^ 
!  little  doubt:  but  for  the  preaent.  ilft>  """I 
be  avowed — though  our  minds  are  lo  be  i 
prepared  for  it.  In  truth,  the  arguraenu frovj 
case  arc  wortli  little,  even  to  tHoae  «bs ' 
the  buying  an  Algcrine  forbearance  of 
Thfre  are  many  tilings  which  mendonMi 
that  ihey  must  do  to  avoid  a  greater 
urgue  from  thence,  that  they  are  to  set  Ml 
same  manner  in  nil  cases,  is  turning 
a  law.  Upon  what  is  mailer  of  prudenoe,t 
gumcnt  concludes  the  contrary  way. 
lidve  done  one  humiliating  act,   wt  Du(k( 
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catttion  to  admit  tnr>re  ncu  of  t\w  same 
lie,  lest  humiliation  t^iioiild  txrenTiK-  nnr  liabiliml 
[,  Matters  of  pmdence  arc.  mulcr  thi^doniinion 
rcnipntiincrti.  ami  imtuf  logical  analogies.  It 
MUnl  10  uV.t  it  otWrwise. 

for  onf ,  do  mnrt  than  doubt  (lie  jjolicy  nf  tiiis 
I  of  convention  with  Al'^fiets.  Oti  lltow  who 
k  as  I  do  the  an;umcnt  ad  komtrti^m  ran  inakL- 
irt  of  impression.  Iknowsomethinijof  ili^con- 
tion  and  composition  oftliit  vory  «x(inord(nary 
Iblick.  It  lifts  a  conttitulion,  I  admit,  sitntlar 
ht  present  titmultuoiH  military  tymnnv  nf 
ice.  by  whicli  a  liandriil  of  obscure  ruffians 
iinc«r  over  it  frrtile  country  and  a  br^ve  p«>plc, 

the  composition,  too,  I  admit  the  At^rinc 
iinunily  resembles  that  of  Franre ;  bernfr  foniie<l 
of  t'le  Tery  sciim.srandal,  d inffrare,  and  pest, 
he  Turkish  Ania.  Th«  gnnd  seignior,  to  din- 
tken  Ok  country,  siiflers  the  dey  to  recruit  in  )iis 
ninionM  \\ip  corps  of  janizaries,  or  usaphs,  which 
HB  the  directory  nnd  council  of  eldem  of  the 
Nn  repubtick  one  and  indivisible.  Bui  not- 
ktuiding  thi-i  resemblance,  which  I  ttlluw, 
tnr  shall  so  far  injure  tlie  janizarinn  rcpiiblick 
llpen,  as  to  put  it  iti  compftrison  fur  every  sort 
rime.  lurpitM<le,anil  oppression,  with  the  jacobin 
tUiefc  of  Paris.  There  is  no  question  witli  me 
rhidi  of  the  two  I  should  choose  to  be  a  ncijih- 
r  ora  subject.  But  situated  aa  I  am,  I  am  in 
lutger  of  becoming  to  Alg-iers  either  the  one 
be  othef.  It  is  not  so  in  my  relation  to  the 
mtittA  fanaticks  of  France.  I  am  their  ncigh- 
1";  I  may  l>eronie  their  subject.  Have  the  cei>- 
ttn.irlio  boTKiwed  this  happy  p<ira)lel,noidea 
be  different  conduct  to  be  held  with  r«card  to 
*»tt  lamc  evil  at  an  immense  distance,  utui 
^  it  is  at  your  tloor  ?  when  its  power  is  enur- 
^  as  when  it  is  comparatively  aa  feeble  rnt  its 
met  is  remote  ?  when  there  \t  &  barrier  of 
pt^  and  usages,  which  prevents  corruption 
"taghceitain  old  corresjiondcncesantl  habitudes, 
ta  the  contagion  of  liic  horrible  novelties  that 
Iwrwliiced  into  <very  iJiinc  else  ?  I  can  coii- 
W*tr,  without  dread,  a  royal  or  a  national  tiger 

MEttordert  of  Pegu.  I  can  look  at  him,  with 
bkvevnoiity,  bb  prisoner  within  bars  in  the 
^Hie  of  the  lower.  Bui  If,  by  haW-as  corpus. 
IBfcnrise,  he  was  to  come  into  the  lobby  of  the 
'^  of  commons  whiUt  your  door  was  open,  anv 
lywiwnuld  be  more  Jtotit  than  wise,  who  woultl 
f|Wly  make  your  escape  out  of  the  back  win- 
r^  I  certiiinlyhould  dreud  more  from  awild 
*  n  ny  hed-ciiamlK-f,  tlian  from  all  the  lions 
IBM  irt  the  dcsarU  bchiud  Aliricrs.  But  in 
PUklkl  it  is  tile  cat  that  is  at  n.  diMAiice,  and 

■Mm  and  tigers  that  are  in  our  aiuti-chiinibers 
Ov  lobbies.  .Algiers  is  not  near;  Algiers  is 
r  I»*tfful :  Algiers  is  nut  our  iici^h1)our;  Al- 
[•iBnot  infectious.  Ah^ient.  whatever  it  may 
'  ■  an  old  creation  :  and  we  huvr  ;;nod  data  to 
fnbte  all  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  ftoin 

Tlien   I  finfi  .Aletrrs  tmnsfcrrcd  In  Calnis,  I 
I  tell  you  irliat  [  think  of  that  point.     In  die 
•  DtvlaTMlM^  niiiklKkll,  OcL  X.  niO. 


mean  lime,  the  rase  quoted  from  the  Algprine  re- 
ports will  not  apply  as  authority.  We  shiill  put 
It  out  of  court ;  utd  so  fer  as  t>iAt  ^oes,  let  tlie 
couneel  fur  tlie  jacobin  peuce  t&kc  nothing  by  their 
mwtioii. 

When  w«  voted,  u  you  and  I  did,  with  many 
more  whom  you  and  I  respect  nnd  love,  to  resist 
this  enemy,  we  were  proTidinR  for  dnn^rs  tliat 
were  direct,  home,  pressing,  and  not  remote,  con- 
tingent, uncertain,  and  formed  upon  loose  annlo- 
gie*.  We  judged  of  tlic  danger  with  which  we 
were  menaced  by  jacobin  France,  from  tlie  whole 
tenour  of  her  conduct :  not  from  one  or  two 
doubtful  or  detached  acts  or  expressions.  I  not 
only  concurred  in  the  idea  of  combining;  wiili 
Europ  in  this  war.  but  to  tlie  best  of  my  power 
even  stimulated  ministers  to  that  conjunction  of 
interests  and  of  cKbrts.  I  joined  thcin  with  all 
my  soul,  on  the  principles  contained  in  that  manly 
and  masterly  state-pajKT,  which  i  have  two  or 
three  times  refcircd  to,"  nnd  may  still  more  fre- 
quently hereafter.  The  diplomatick  collection 
never  was  more  enriched  than  with  thi^  piere. 
The  historick  facu  justify  every  stroke  of  ihe. 
master.    "  Thus  painters  write  their  names  at  Co." 

Variotis  persons  may  concur  in  the  same  mea- 
sure on  various  grounds.  They  may  l»e  various, 
wiihotJI  being  contrary  to  or  exclusive  of  eftcfa 
otlicr.  1  thouj^ht  the  insolent,  unprovoked  asgns- 
sion  of  the  regicide  upon  our  ally  of  Holland,  & 
Kood  |2Tound  of  war,  I  think  his  manifest  atlemjit 
to  overturn  the  Valiinee  of  Kurope,  a  good  ground 
of  war.  As  a  good  ^nund  of  war,  I  consider  his 
dpcI-.iralion  of  war  on  His  Majesty  and  his  king- 
drini.  Bui  thoui^h  1  have  taken  all  ihefie  to  my 
aid,  I  consider  them  as  noUiing  more  than  zs  a 
sort  of  evidence  to  indicate  the  treasonable  mind 
within.  Long  before  their  acts  of  agrgression,  and 
their  declaration  of  war,  the  faction  in  France  had 
u.wutiied  a  form,  had  adoplcil  a  body  of  principles 
and  maxims,  and  had  rcf^uWIy  and  Kysiemotically 
iicled  on  them,  by  which  she  virtually  had  nut  her- 
self in  a  posture,  which  was  in  itself  a  declaiBlion 
of  war  acainst  mankind. 

It  is  said  by  the  directory  in  their  several  na- 
nifentoes,  that  we  of  the  people  are  tumultuous  for 
peace:  and  that  ministers  pretend  ne^rocintion  to 
amuse  us.  Tliis  they  have  leanied  from  tlie  Ian- 
l^aage  of  many  umonptt  ourselves,  whose  con- 
versations hdvc  been  one  main  cause  of  whatever 
CKtent  the  opinion  for  peace  with  n«jicidc  may  be. 
But  I,  who  Uiink  the  ministers  unfortunately  to  he 
but  too  serious  in  their  proceeilings,  find  mvself 
oblip.-d  to  say  a  little  mote  on  this  subject  of  llie 
|)0[iukr  opinion. 

Rt^foTC  our  opinions  are  quoted  against  onr- 
celvcs,  it  is  proper  that,  from  our  serious  delibera- 
tion, they  may  he  wortli  quoting.  It  is  without 
reason  we  pnuse  the  wisdom  of  our  constitution. 
in  putting  under  the  discretion  of  tlie  Crown  the 
awful  trust  of  war  and  peace,  if  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  virtually  return  it  again  into  our  hands. 
Hie  tiuEt  was  placed  there  a.s  a  sacred  deposit,  to 
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secare  us  against  popular  rashness  in  plunging 
into  wars,  and  against  the  effecu  of  popular  dis- 
may, disgust,  or  lassitude,  in  getting  out  of  them 
as  imprudently  as  we  might  first  engage  in  them. 
To  have  no  other  measure  in  judging  of  those 
great  objects  than  our  momentary  opinions  and 
desires,  is  to  throw  us  back  upon  tliat  very  demo- 
cracy which,  in  this  part,  our  constitution  was 
formed  to  avoid. 

It  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  a  minister,  who  at  our 
desire  takes  a  measure  contrary  to  our  safety,  that 
it  is  our  own  act.  He  who  does  not  stay  the  hand 
of  suicide,  is  guilty  of  murder.  On  our  part,  I 
say,  that  to  be  instructed,  is  not  to  be  degraded 
or  enslaved.  Information  is  an  advantage  to  us ; 
and  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  He  that  is 
bound  to  act  in  the  dark  cannot  be  said  to  act 
freely.  When  it  appears  evident  to  our  govemours 
that  our  desires  and  our  interests  are  at  variance, 
they  ought  uot  to  gratify  the  former  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  latter.  Statesmen  are  placed  on  an 
eminence,  that  they  may  have  a  lai^r  horizon 
than  we  can  possibly  command.  They  have  a 
whole  before  them,  which  we  can  contemplate 
only  in  the  parts,  and  often  without  the  necessary 
relations.  Ministers  are  not  only  our  natural 
rulers  but  our  natural  guides.  Reason  clearly 
and  manfully  delivered,  has  in  itself  a  mighty 
force  :  but  reason  in  the  mouth  of  legal  auUiority, 
is,  I  may  fairly  say,  irresistible. 

I  admit  that  reason  of  state  will  not,  in  many 
circumstances,  permit  the  disclosure  of  the  true 
ground  of  a  publick  proceeding.  In  that  case 
silence  is  manly  and  it  is  wise.  It  b  fair  to  call 
for  trust  when  the  principle  of  reason  itself  sus- 
pends its  publick  use.  I  take  the  distinction  to 
be  this :  The  ground  of  a  particular  measure, 
making  a  part  of  a  plan,  it  is  rarely  proper  to  di- 
vulge ;  all  the  broader  grounds  of  policy,  on  which 
the  general  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  ought  as  rarely 
to  be  concealed.  They,  who  have  not  the  whole 
cause  before  them,  call  them  politicians,  call  them 
people,  call  them  what  you  will,  are  no  judges. 
The  difficulties  of  the  case,  as  well  as  its  fair  side, 
ought  to  be  presented.  This  ought  to  be  done  ; 
and  it  is  all  that  can  be  done.  When  we  have 
our  true  situation  distinctly  presented  to  us,  if  then 
we  resolve,  with  a  blind  and  headlong  violence,  to 
resist  the  admonitions  of  our  friends,  and  to  cast 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  our  potent  and  irrecon- 
cilable foes,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  ministers 
stand  acquitted  before  God  and  man,  for  whatever 
may  come. 

Lamenting  as  I  do,  that  the  matter  has  not  had 
80  full  and  free  a  discussion  as  it  requires,  I  mean 
to  omit  none  of  the  points  which  seem  to  me 
necessary  for  consideration,  previous  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  for  ever  to  decide  the  form  and  the 
fate  of  Europe.  In  the  course,  therefore,  of  what 
I  shall  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you,  I  pro- 
pose the  following  questions  to  your  serious 
thouo^ht: — 1.  Whether  the  present  system,  which 
stands  for  a  government  in  France,  be  such  as  in 
peace  and  war  affects  the  neighbouring  states  in  a 


manner  different  from  the  internal  government  tb 
formerly  prevailed  in  that  country  ? — 2.  WbeUn 
that  system,  supposing  its  views  hostile  to  aOu 
nations,  possesses  any  means  of  being  hurtful  l 
them  peculiar  to  itself? — 3.  Whether  there  In 
been  lately  such  a  change  in  France,  as  to  alb 
the  nature  of  its  system,  or  its  effect  upon  otk 
powers?— 4.  Whether  any  publick  declantia 
or  engagements  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  allin 
powers,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  treaty « 
peace,  which  supposes  the  right  and  confirms  ih 
power  of  the  r^cide  faction  in  France  ?— j.  Wiri 
the  state  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  wiH  It 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  their  colonial « 
the  conclusion  of  a  regicide  peace  ? — 6.  Whelk 
we  are  driven  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  '»^^^ 
that  kind  of  peace  ? 

These  beads  of  enquiry  will  enable  us  to  nab 
the  application  of  the  several  matters  of  fact  nl 
topiclcs  of  argument,  that  occur  in  this  vast  dih 
cuasion,  to  certain  fixed  principles.  I  do  at 
mean  to  confine  myself  to  the  order  in  which  1^ 
stand.  I  shall  discuss  them  in  sach  a  mannsa 
shall  appear  to  me  the  best  adapted  for  them 
their  mutual  bearings  and  relations.  Here  tbeil 
choose  the  publick  matter  of  my  letter ;  but  bdb 
I  have  done,  let  roe  say  one  word  in  apoiogjti 
myself. 

In  wishing  this  nominal  peace  not  to  bepncf^ 
tated,  I  am  sure  no  man  living  is  less  dispoHdl 
blame  the  present  ministry  than  I  am.     SoM  i 
my  oldest  friends  (and  I  wish  1  could  say  it  if 
more  of  them)  make  a  part  in  that  ministry.  1li| 
are  some  indeed,  "  whom  my  dim  eyes  in  vvam. 
"  plore."     In  my  mind,  a  greater  calamity  cca, 
not  have  fallen  on  the  publick  than  the  excluna 
of  one  of  them.     But  I  drive  away  that,  nitli  alia 
melancholy  thoughts.     A  great  deal  ought  tote 
said  upon  that  subject,  or  nothing.     As  to  the  i^ 
tinguished  persons  to  whom  my  friends  vhoit- 
main  are  joined,  if  the  benefits,  nobly  andgoe- 
rously  conferred,  ought  to  procure  ^md  inilie^ 
they  are  entitled  to  my  best  vows ;  and  they  lui 
them  all.     They  have  administered  to  me  the  oilj 
consolation  I  am  capable  of  receiving,  whicb  iiH 
know  that  no  individual  will  suffer  by  my  tluj^ 
years  service  to  the  publick.     If  things  should  p*. 
us  the  comparative  happiness  of  a  struggle,  I  kiI 
be  found,  I  was  going  to  say  fighting,  (Uiat  vou 
be  foolish,)  but  dying  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pilt.  I 
must  add,  that  if  any  thing  defensive  in  our  i^\ 
mestick  system  can  possibly  save  us  from  ihedi^l 
asters  of  a  regicide  peace,  he  is  the  man  to  aMJ 
us.    If  the  finances  in  such  a  case  can  be  reput*l||' 
he  is  the  man  to  repair  them.     If  I  should  1u>at|" 
any  of  his  acts,  it  is  only  when  they  appear  toM 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  acts  of  his.    Bat  hi 
him  not  have  a  confidence  in  himself,  whicli  M 
human  abilities  can  warrant.     His   abilities  M 
fully  equal  (and  that  is  to  say  much  for  any  mn) 
to  those  which  are  opposed  to  him.     But  if  * 
look   to  him  as  our  security  against  the  coiM- 
quences  of  a  regicide  peace,  let  ua  be  assured,  tU 
a  regicide  peace  and  a  constitutional  mintstiy  iK 
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Rra  tint  win  not  agne.     With  n  rrcn'^id^  p»ce 

e  king  ?annot  long  have  a  miniMcr  to  «on-c>  him, 

ir  the  tniniticr  a  king  to  Kcrvo.     If  ihc  Great 

bpoiicr,  ID  reward  of  the  roynl  atid  tfic  priraie 

Itues  of  our  Sovereign,  s)ioul<l  call  him  from  ihtr 

fmm'OouH  spcciaeJcs,  whicli  will  attend  a  male  af 

Itty  orith  reficido,  his  tucctMor  wilt  surety  eee 

HD,  Qiileaa  Uic  tame  Providence  t^eaiiy  nntid- 

jta>  the  courw  of  nature.     Thinking'  thus  (and 

t,  Rs  1  conceiTp,  on  Ir^l  grounds)  I  dare  not 

liter  the  reigning  wvereiyn,  nor  any  minister  lie 

■  or  can  have,  nor  his  succeasor  apparent.  n«r 

NT  of  those  who  may  be  ca)t«d  to  serve  him,  with 

ml  ap]>para  to  me  a  fake  slate  of  iheir  situation. 

to  cannot  have  tbcm  and  that  peace  together. 

,1  do  not  forget  that  there  had  been  n  eonsider- 

|e  difference  hetween  severnl  of  our  friendi.  (with 

JaawntHcani  self,)  and  the  g^ieat  man  nl  the 

I  of  ninistrr.  in  an  early  ata^  of  thaw  dis- 

is.     But  1  am  sure  there  wa«  a  period  in 

«  agreed  better  in  the  daug;er  of  n  jacohin 

in  France.     At  one  time  he  and  all  F,ii- 

nemed  to  feel  it.     But  why  am  not  I  con- 

wilh  to  many  ^freat  powen.  and  sn  many 

,t  ministiTS  *      It   i«  Usmuse  I   am  old   and 

', — I  am  in  tltisyear,  1796,  only  where  all  the 

»ew  of  Europe  were  in   I7H3.     I  cnnnnl  move 

tK  this  precesiion  of  the  equinoxes,  which   in 

ipahng  for  ua  die  return  of  aome  very  nid,  I  am 

lid  no  ^Iden,  aera,  or  the  commencement  of 

nev  sra  that  munt  be  denominated  from 

new  metal.     In  lhi«  cn«U  I  must  hold  my 

ine,  or  i  muM  tpoak  with  frwdom.     Falsehood 

■  deluMon  arc  allowed  in  no  case  whatever: 

tf  ■•  in  the  cxcrcbe  of  all  the  virtues,  there  is 


an  economy  of  truth.     It  i«  n  sort  of  tempcninee, 

by  whidi  a  man  xpeakii  tniih  with  mcaiuro  ihnt 
he  m&v  speak  it  ihc  longer.  But  as  the  seme 
nikrs  do  not  hold  in  nil  cases — what  vrould  be 
nVht  for  you,  who  mar  presume  on  n  aeries  nf 
yeiirs  Iwforo  yon,  wotifd  have  no  sense  for  me, 
who  cAnnot,  without  absurdity,  calculate  on  uk 
montlis  of  life.  What  I  &iiy.  I  must  say  at  oucc. 
\\ni'-itever  I  write  is  in  its  nature  teslameotary. 
It  may  have  tJio  weakness  hut  it  has  the  sincerity 
of  a  dying  declaration.  Fur  the  few  days  I  hare 
to  linger  here,  I  am  removed  compMely  from  the 
busy  scene  of  the  w(wld :  but  1  hold  mvsftf  lo  be 
still  responsible  for  every  thin^  that  I  bare  done 
wbiUt  I  continued  on  the  place  of  action.  If  tJie 
rawest  Tyro  in  politicks  has  been  influenced  by 
the  authority  of  my  grey  hairs,  and  ted  by  any 
thing  in  my  upoeehes,  or  my  writing,  to  enter 
into  this  war,  lie  has  a  righl  to  call  %i\roa  me  lo 
know  why  I  have  chan^d  my  opinions,  or  why. 
when  those  I  voted  with,  have  adopted  iM'ttcr  no. 
tion«,  I  pcrecvere  in  exploded  errour^ 

When  1  seem  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  acts  of 
those  I  respeet  in  every  degree  short  of  supersti- 
tion, 1  um  obli^l  to  give  my  reasons  fully.  I  can- 
not set  my  authority  ag:ainst  their  authority.  But 
to  cxen  reamn  it  not  in  revolt  against  aulhorily. 
Iteaiion  and  authority  do  not  move  in  tlte  same 
parallel.  That  reason  is  an  ojnievf  enruf  who 
speaks  de  piano,  not  pro  tribunult.  It  is  a  friend 
who  makes  an  useful  sujrgeslion  to  the  court, 
without  questioning  its  jurisdiction.  Whilst  bo 
acknowledges  its  compelrnce.  he  promotea  its 
efficiency.  I  shall  pursuv  llie  plan  I  nave  chalked 
out  in  my  letters  that  follow  this. 


LETTER  II. 


GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  .AS  IT 
REGARDS  OTHER  NATIONS. 


1796. 


Mr  Du>  Siu. 

I  cu»SD  my  first  letter  witli  serious  maltcr, 
I  I  hope  it  has  employed  your  thuu!;ht<(.  The 
oir  peace  must  tinve  u  reference  lo  the 
of  the  war.  On  that  f^rotind,  I  must 
ogam  recal  your  mind  to  our  onipnol 
«hkh  time  and  c«-ents  have  not  taught 
to  wy- 

ly   id^S    and    mv  principle  lerl    me,   in  this 
t,  to  encounter  France,  ttot  as  a  state,  but 
fiKWm.     The  *3)it  iprrKorial  extent  of  that 
',  iu  immense  population,  iu  riches  of  {tru- 
irtioD.  it*  riches  of  commerce  and  convention — 
It.  X 


iJie  whol«  af:gt«^le  mass  of  what,  in  ordinary 
cases,  constitutes  the  force  of  a  state,  to  me  were 
bill  olijects  of  secondary  consideration.  They 
mifjht  he  balanced  ;  and  they  liav«  been  often 
niorv  U.an  balanced.  Great  as  these  ihinfr*  trt, 
they  arc  not  what  make  the  faction  formidoblc. 
Ii  is  the  fariion  that  makes  tbcm  tniiy  dreadful. 
That  foctinii  is  the  evil  spirit  that  possesses  the 
body  of  France  :  that  informs  il  an  a  soul ;  that 
stamp*  upon  its  amhtiiun,  and  upon  all  its  pur- 
suits, a  rharacteristick  mark,  which  strongly  dis- 
ting^iiiilwii  them  frrun  the  same  genemi  passions. 
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awj  tfae  nine  ^cnenJ  ueviy  ■  odRr 
fitiier  cnamuuiitia.  It  i«  tlntf  ipiril 
into  tliem  a  nev,  a  peniicioai,  a.  nliMililiwL  aC' 
tnritT.  CoosUtnted  »  Fnaee  was  tea  von  leo, 
it  waa  DM  in  thai  France  to  ifcake,  to  AattB,  nd 
to  orerwbelni  Eonjfie  in  tbe  naaner  tkat  ve  be- 
hold. A  sue  dcMnction  ifgads  oter  tlnse 
in&tnaied  pnnoa.  win,  in  ifae  comBtd  with  Aii 
new  aikd  iuibeard.of  power,  proceed  as  if  tber 
were  engaged  in  a  war  that  bote  a 
to  tbeir  fbrmer  eootesa ;  or  that  ther  caa 
peace  in  the  q>tnt  of  their  fonner 
of  pacification.  Here  tbe  beaten  path  it  the  vay 
reverse  of  the  safe  road. 

A3  to  me,  I  was  always  steadilT  of  opinimi.  that 
this  disorder  was  not  in  its  natare  iatennitlCBt. 
I  conceived  that  tbe  cmitest,  once  begna,  cooU 
not  be  laid  down  again,  to  be  rcsnmed  at  oar  dis- 
cretion :  bot  that  our  first  stmggle  with  this  evil 
would  also  be  our  last.  I  never  uion^  we  coald 
make  peace  with  tbe  system :  becanse  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  an  object  we  panned  in  maliy 
with  each  other,  bnt  with  tbe  system  itself,  that  we 
woe  at  war.  .4s  I  understood  tbe  matter,  «c 
were  at  war  not  with  its  conduct,  bot  with  its 
existence;  convinced  that  its  existmce  and  its 
hostility  were  the  same. 

Tbe  faction  is  not  local  or  tenitortal.  It  is  a 
general  evil.  Where  it  least  appears  in  action, 
it  is  still  fiill  of  life.  In  its  sleep  it  recraits  iu 
strength,  and  prepares  its  exertion.  Its  spirit  lies 
deep  in  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature. 
The  social  order  which  restrains  it,  feeds  it.  It 
exists  in  every  country  in  Europe ;  and  among  all 
orders  of  men  in  every  country,  who  look  up  to 
France  as  to  a  common  head.  The  centre  is  there. 
The  circumference  is  the  world  of  Europe  wher- 
ever the  race  of  Europe  may  be  settled.  Every 
where  else  the  (action  is  militant ;  in  France  it  n 
triumphant.  In  France  is  the  bank  of  deposit,  and 
the  bank  of  circulation,  of  all  the  pernicious  prin- 
ciples that  are  forming  in  every  state.  It  will  be 
a  folly  scarcely  deserving  of  pity,  and  too  mis- 
chievous for  contempt,  to  fhink  of  restraining  it  in 
any  other  country  whilst  it  is  predomiuant  there. 
War,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  its  force,  has 
suspended  its  operation.  It  has  given  a  reprieve, 
at  least,  to  the  Christian  world. 

The  true  nature  of  a  jacobin  war,  in  the  begin* 
ning,  was,  by  most  of  the  Christian  powers,  felt, 
acknowledged,  and  even  in  tbe  most  precise  manner 
declared.  In  tlic  joint  manifesto,  published  by  the 
emperour  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  4lh  of 
August  1792,  it  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  on  principles  which  could  not  fail,  if  they  had 
adhered  to  them,  of  classing  those  monarchs  with 
the  first  benefactors  of  mankind.  This  manifesto 
was  published,  as  they  themselves  express  it,  "  to 
"  lay  open  to  the  present  generation,  as  well  as 
"  to  posterity,  their  motives,  their  intentions,  and 
"  the  disinterestedness  of  their  personal  views; 
"  taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
"  social  and  political  order  amongst  all  civilized 
■  S«e  Declaratinn,  Whitehall,  October  SB,  ITM. 


Id  eaek  state  its ; 
territories,  i 
"— "  Ob  this  gioond,  tbe 
aad  all  ttues  would  b 
hecoMJBg  the  fera  guar 
of  BMokind,  that  tbcy  c 
to  aaite  Aar  c&cti  to  reacoe  a  n 
fnm  its  own  fkry,  to  pmcxre 
"  froB  the  retBB  of  barbwism,  and  the 
"bum  the  sabwmiaa  and  anaiijiy  with 
"  was  tincalened."  Ibe  wfaole  of  that  nt 
iwMii'i  owglu  to  he  read  at  tbe  first  mi 
aay  coagtaa,  wbidi  any  aaemble  for  tbe 
«f  padficUiaB.  In  thai  peace  "  these  po 
**  pwly  leiKMBce  aO  view*  of  peraonal 
"  dizemeDt,"  aad  coofiae  thenuehes  to 
worthy  of  so  gcnenms,  so  bemick,  and  so  ; 
wise aad  politic  an  mterprae.  Itwastot 
dples  of  this  ceafadeiation,  and  to  no  otl 
we  widied  oar  sovere^a  and  our  coti 
accede,  as  a  put  of  the  comawaweolth  of 
To  these  princiides  with  aome  trifling  exi 
and  limitations  they  did  fully  accede.*  . 
onr  friends  wbo  took  office  acceded  to  the  n 
(whether  wisely  or  not,)  as  I  always  noc 
the  matter,  on  the  &ith  and  <hi  the  jxinc 
that  declaration. 

A%  long  as  these  powen  flattered  tbemsel 
the  menace  of  Sane  would  produce  the  e 
Imce,  they  acted  on  those  declarations :  bt 
their  menaces  biled  of  snccess,  tbeir  efibrti 
new  direction.  It  did  not  appear  to  them  ths 
and  heroism  ought  to  he  purchased  by  mil 
rix-doUars.  It  is  a  dreadnil  truth,  but  it  is 
that  cannot  be  concealed ;  in  ability,  in  de 
in  tbe  distinctness  of  tbeir  views,  the  jacot 
oar  soperiours.  Tbey  saw  tbe  thing  right  fi 
very  beginning.  Whatever  were  tbe  first  i 
to  the  war  among  politicians,  they  saw  ths 
spirit,  and  for  its  objects,  it  was  a  civil  ko. 
as  such  they  pnrsura  it.  It  is  a  war  betv 
partisans  of  the  ancient,  civil,  moral,  and  p 
order  of  Europe,  against  a  sect  of  fanatic 
ambitions  atheists  which  means  to  chang 
all.  It  is  not  France  extending  a  foreign 
over  other  nations :  it  is  a  sect  aiming  at  ui 
empire,  and  beginning  with  the  conquest  of  1 
The  leaders  of  that  sect  secured  the  ce- 
Europe ;  and  that  secured,  they  knew,  tha 
ever  might  be  the  event  of  battles  and  siegi 
cause  was  victorious.  Whether  its  territor 
little  more  or  a  little  less  peeled  from  its  ! 
or  whether  an  island  or  two  was  detached  I 
commerce,  to  them  was  of  little  moment 
conquest  of  France  was  a  glorious  acqi 
That  once  well  laid  as  a  basis  of  empire, 
tunities  never  could  be  wanting  to  regain  o 
place  what  had  been  lost,  and  dreadfully  to 
themselves  on  the  faction  of  their  adveisaii 

They  saw  it  was  a  civil  war.  It  was  the 
nes3  to  persuade  their  adversaries  that  it  o 
be  9.  foreign  war.  Thejacobins  every  when 
a  cry  against  the  new  crusade ;  and  they  in 
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iritL  effifcl  in  tbc  cabinet.  intJi*  field,  und  in  every 
private  society  in  Europe.  Their  uslc  was  nol 
ItfllienU.  Thfl  ronclrlion  nf  princea,  and  wimetiae* 
)t  firat  ntinUtera  too,  ia  to  be  pilKKl.  Tlii!  cn^uures 
if  (lie  desk,  awl  tlic  crculurcs  of  favour,  liacl  no 
tAtiix  for  the  principles  of  ilie  manifestoes.  Thi>y 
prDinisiMi  uo  ravenuneots,  no  tegimeoxs,  do  te\f- 
^ue*  from  whence  emnlnmiMila.  might  arisi;  by 
uijJtAorW  graul.  In  truth,  the  lrib«  of  vulgar 
iticiarutarethelowpslnfoutfipectes.  Thercisno 
to  vile  nnd  mechanical  a*  government  In  thfrir 
Virtue  is  not  their  habit.  They  arc  out  of 
bntnelvcs  in  any  courM>  of  conduct  recommended 
■W  by  contcience  and  glory.  A  luTfrc,  liberal, 
M  prospective  view  of  the  int«rcsu  of  states 
maaea  with  them  foi  romance  -,  and  lite  principles 
mat  recummend  it.  for  the  wanderings  of  a  disor- 
ftnti  imai^atian.  The  calculators  compute  them 
k«t  of  tiicir  senses.  The  jetlers  and  bufjuuns 
iclliemout  of  every  tiling  grand  and  elevatrd. 
in  object  and  In  means,  to  them  ap|)i-ars 
locu  and  Hobricty.  They  think  Uktc  is 
KortJi  punttiit,  but  that  which  they  can 
le :  which  they  can  meawiic  with  a  two-foot 
:  witii-h  they  can  tell  iijwn  ten  fillip"- 
Witbout  the  principles  of  the  jacobins,  perhaps 
*  Imut  any  principles  at  all,  they  played  tJic frame 
tbat  faction.  There  was  a  beaten  road  before 
The  powers  of  Eumjie  were  armed  ;  France 
always  appeared  dancerous;  the  war  waa 
lydirerled  from  France  aa  a  factioti,  to  France 
k  sHito.  The  princes  were  easily  taught  to  Hlid? 
into  their  old,  habitual  CAuroe  of  politicks, 
ere  easily  led  to  conatdcr  tlie  ilatncs  that 
rotmiiming  Prance,  not  as  a  warnini;  to  pro- 
their  o«m  bnildinev,  (which  wen  witliuut  anv 
wall,  nnd  linked  by  a  eontif^olton  into  the 
of  France, )  but  aa  a  happy  occasion  for 
g  tiic  ^ods.  and  for  carryinif  off  the  ma- 
:,  of  tJieir  neighbour's  ho'i&e.  Their  provident 
were  cbnn^l  into  nvariciona  hope*.  They 
on  tlieir  new  desi^s  without  seernine  to 
m  iIk  principles  of  their  old  |>ol)cy.  They 
ed  to  seek,  or  they  Oaitcred  ihrnswlvcs 
il  Ihey  soiiBht,  in  tl»e  accession  of  new  fortresses, 
■d  new  territories,  a  dr/ensirc  security.  Brit  the 
Kurity  wanted  wu  »|T«inat  a  kind  of  power, 
was  not  M  truly  dangerouK  in  it«  fortresses 
ia  it*  territories,  us  in  its  spirit  and  ila  princi- 
TlwY  aimed,  or  pretended  to  aim,  at  defimd' 
OurimIvm  against  a  danger,  from  which  thert- 
be  nn  security  in  any  drfeativr  plan.  ]f 
Id  and  fortresses  were  a  defence  acainMljtico- 
m,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  would  this  day  reign  a 
I  monaich  over  a  happy  pcoplfi. 
Tbi»  Cfioiir  obli^  them,  c>'cn  in  their  oficniive 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  war,  aEruin''t  the 
of  which  tliere  was  aomeihinf!:  liltli^  iliori 
iiMtbeinatical  ilenumMration.  They  rcfiKied  tn 
any  *t«p  -rhich  miglit  strike  at  the  heart  uf 
They  BMiDcd  unwilling  to  wound  the 
y  in  any  vltsl  part.  They  actM)  througb  the 
i,  n«  if  they  really  widwd  thfl  conservation  nf 
jacobin  power,  u  'wli«t  might  be  more  fovour- 
X  2 


able  than  the  lawful  government  to  die  atlainmctit 
of  the  petty  objects  ibcy  looked  for.  They  uluiiys 
kept  on  the  cireumtercnce;  and  tlie  w^at  and 
remoter  tlic  circle  wa»,  the  more  ca<rrily  tJicy  chose 
it  oa  tlieir  sgitien;  of  uctton  in  this  ccnttiru^.i!  wur. 
The  plan  tliey  puriued.  in  its  natnro  di^niuuditl 
great  lentrlh  of  timi;.  In  its  execution,  they,  who 
wtritt  lire  newest  way  to  work,  weic  obliged  lu 
cover  an  iucn^lible  extent  of  countrr.  It  left  Co 
the  enemy  every  means  of  dctiroying  tht«  eia-ndod 
line  of  weakness.  Ill  iucmm  in  Any  part  WM 
sure  to  defeat  the  ciiect  of  tlie  whole.  Tliis  is 
true  of  Austria.  It  is  still  more  true  of  Eng^Und. 
On  this  falic  plan,  even  good  fortune,  by  further 
Weakening  iJic  victor,  put  him  but  the  IVirther  oft" 
from  his  object. 

As  long  as  tlicre  was  any  appearance  of  success, 
the  tptrrt  of  oggranilizement.andcDntequenilv  the 
spiiit  of  mutual  jealousy,  seized  upon  alf  the 
coalesced  powers.  Some  sn^ierlit  nil  arcesaioQ  of 
tenitory  at  the  eipenee  ol'  France,  some  at  the 
expcncc  of  each  other,  some  at  the  expence  of  tliird 
partic*:  and  when  the  vtci«»itude  of  disaster  took 
lU  turn,  they  found  cnnimnu  distress  a  treacherous 
bond  of  fiitli  and  ftieiidclup. 

The  greatest  skill  conducting  the  greatest  nilj- 
taryupparatuabika  been  employed;  butilhasbcnn 
worse  lliua  uselessly  emplovctl,  llirout;!)  the  false 
policy  of  the  war.  Tlic  operations  of  tiie  Md 
suffered  by  tltc  ciroursofthe  cabinet.  If  the  same 
spirit  continues  wlicn  peace  is  made,  the  peace  will 
&x  and  perpetuate  all  the  errours  of  Oic  war :  be- 
cause it  will  be  made  upon  the  same  false  principle. 
What  bus  betn  lost  in  the  lield,  in  the  licld  may 
he  refined.  An  arrangement  of  |M:ace  in  its 
nature  Js  a  [lermaneDt settlement ;  it  i«  tlie  eflect  of 
counsel  and  deliberation,  and  not  of  fortuitous 
events.  I f  built  upon  u  buis  fundamentally  erro- 
neous, it  can  only  be  retriered  by  »ome  of  those 
unforvsecn  dispcnsiitiuus,  which  the  all-uHebat 
mysterious  Govornour  of  the  world  soinetimes 
inicrpows.  to  snntch  nalions  from  ruin.  Il  would 
not  be  pious  errour,  but  mnd  and  impious  pre* 
BumpLion,  for  any  one  to  tnist  in  an  unknown 
order  of  dispensaiions,  in  dctinncc  nf  the  rules  of  j 
prudence,  which  arc  formed  ujMfn  the  known, 
march  of  llie  ordinary  piovidtnrc  of  (Jod. 

It  was  not  of  that  aort  of  war  that  I  was  amoDfM 
the  least  considerable,  but  amongct  liiemostienlout 
advtf«Ts :  and  il  is  not  by  the  sort  of  peace  now- 
talkrd  of.  (Iiat  I  wish  it  concluded.  It  would 
nnswcr  no  great  purpose  to  enter  intotlte  particular 
crroure  of  the  war.  The  whole  haa  been  but  one 
errour.  It  wus but  nominally  awarofalliancc.  At 
the  combine*]  powers  pursued  it.  there  wns  nothing 
to  hold  an  alliance  togeilier.  -Tliere  could  be  do 
tieof  AoBOMr,  in  a  society  for  pillage.  There  eonld 
be  noticofacommoDiu/CTYJf  wlmc  the  object  did  ' 
not  oHer  such  a  diviwon  amongst  the  parties  a» 
could  well  give  them  au-ann  concern  in  t)i«  gaias  ' 
of  each  other,  or  could  indeed  form  such  a  body  ot* 
eciuivalenu,  as  might  make  one  of  them  willing  to 
abandon  a  separate  object  of  his  ambition  fur  the 
gtatificalion  of  any  other  member  of  the  alliance. 
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The  partition  of  Poland  ofiered  an  object  of  sport 
in  which  the  parties  might  agree.  They  were  cir- 
cumjacent, and  each  might  take  a  portion  con- 
venient to  his  own  territory.  They  might  dispute 
about  the  value  of  their  several  shares,  but  the 
contiguity  to  each  of  the  demandants  always  fur- 
nished the  means  of  an  adjustment.  Though  here- 
after the  world  will  have  cause  to  rue  this  iniquitous 
measure,  and  they  roost  who  were  most  concerned 
in  it,  for  the  moment,  there  wa»  wherewithal  in  the 
object  to  preserve  peace  amongst  confederates  in 
wrong.  But  the  spoil  of  France  did  not  afford 
the  same  facilities  for  accommodation.  What 
might  satisfy  tlie  house  of  Austria  in  a  Flemish 
frontier,  afforded  no  equivalent  to  tempt  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  king  of  Prussia,  What  might  be 
desired  by  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  must 
be  coldly  and  remotely,  if  at  all,  felt  as  an  interest 
at  Vienna ;  and  it  would  be  felt  as  something  worse 
than  a  negative  interest  at  Madrid.  Austria,  long 
possessed  with  unwise  and  dangerous  designs  on 
Italy,  could  not  be  very  much  in  earnest  about  the 
conservation  of  the  old  patrimony  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  :  and  Sardinia,  who  owed  to  an  Italian  force 
all  her  means  of  shutting  out  France  from  Italy, 
of  which  she  has  been  supposed  to  hold  the 
key,  would  not  purchase  the  means  of  strength 
upon  one  side  by  yielding  it  on  the  other. 
Sne  would  not  readily  give  the  possession  of 
Novara  for  the  hope  of  Savoy.  No  continen- 
tal power  was  willing  to  lose  any  of  its  conti- 
nental objects  for  the  encrease  of  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Great  Britain  would 
not  give  up  any  of  the  objects  she  sought  for  as 
the  means  of  an  encrease  to  her  naval  power,  to 
further  their  aggrandizement. 

The  moment  this  war  came  to  be  considered  as 
a  war  merely  of  profit,  the  actual  circumstances 
are  such,  that  it  never  could  become  really  a  war 
of  alliance.  Nor  can  the  peace  be  a  peace  of  alli- 
ance, until  things  are  put  upon  their  right  bottom. 

I  don't  find  it  denied,  that  when  a  treaty  is 
entered  into  for  peace,  a  demand  will  be  made  on 
the  regicides  to  surrender  a  great  part  of  their 
conquestson  the  continent.  Will  they,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  war,  make  that  surrender  without 
an  equivalent  ?  This  continental  cession  must  of 
course  be  made  in  favour  of  that  parly  in  the 
alliance,  that  lias  suffered  losses.  That  party  has 
nothing  to  furnish  towards  an  equivalent.  What 
equivalent,  for  instance,  has  Holland  to  offer,  who 
has  lost  her  all  ?  What  equivalent  can  come  from 
the  Emperour,  every  part  of  whose  territories  con- 
tiguous to  France  is  already  within  the  pale  of  the 
regicide  dominions  ?  What  equivalent  has  Sardinia 
to  offer  for  Savoy  and  for  Nice,  I  may  say  for  Iior 
whole  being  ?  What  has  she  taken  from  the  fac- 
tion of  France  ?  she  has  lost  very  near  her  all ; 
and  she  has  gained  nothing.  What  equivalent  has 
Spain  to  give  ?  Alas !  she  has  already  paid  for  her 
own  ransom  the  fund  of  equivalent,  and  a  dreadful 
equivalent  it  is,  to  England  and  to  herself.  Bat 
I  put  Spain  out  of  the  question ;  she  is  a  province 
of  the  jacobine  empire,  and  she  must  make  peace  or 


war  according  to  the  orden  she  receim  from  the 
directory  of  assassins.  In  effect  and  substance, 
her  crown  is  a  fief  of  regicide. 

Whence  then  can  the  compensation  be  de- 
manded ?  Undoubtedly  from  that  power  which 
alone  has  made  some  conquests.  That  power  a 
England.  Will  the  allies  then  g^ve  away  tbeit 
ancient  patrimony,  that  England  may  keep  islaodi 
in  the  West  Indies  ?  They  never  can  protract  the 
war  in  good  earnest  for  that  object ;  nor  can  ihei 
act  in  concert  with  us,  in  our  refusal  to  grant  aoT 
thing  towards  their  redemption.  Id  that  case  we 
are  thus  situated.  Either  we  must  give  Eompe. 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France ;  or  we  must  qiit 
the  West  Indies  without  any  one  object,  great  or 
small,  towards  indemnity  and  security.  I  repeal  it, 
without  any  advantage  whatever :  because,  lop- 
posing  that  our  conquest  could  comprise  all  thu 
France  ever  possessed  in  the  tro[McaI  America,  it 
never  can  amount  in  any  fair  estimation  to  a  &it 
equivalent  for  Holland,  for  the  Austrian  Nelto- 
lands,  for  the  lower  Germany,  that  is,  for  the  whole 
ancient  kingdom  or  circle  of  Bur^ndy.nowaada 
the  yoke  of  regicide,  to  say  nothing  of  almort  ill 
Italy  under  the  same  barbarous  domination.  Ifn 
treat  in  the  present  situatk>n  of  things,  we  htfe 
nothing  in  our  hands  that  can  redeem  Europe.  Nv 
is  the  Emperour,  as  I  bare  observed,  mote  ridi  ■ 
the  fund  of  equivalents. 

If  we  look  to  our  stock  in  the  eastern  world,  Mr 
most  valuable  and  systematick  acquisitiuis  sif 
made  in  that  quarter.     Is  it  from  France  they  «* 
made  ?    France  has  but  one  or  two  contemptibi* 
factories  subsisting  by  the  offal  of  the  priTtteftr- 
tunes  of  English  individuals  to  support  theta,  ■ 
any  part  of  India.     I  look  on  the  taking  of  it 
Cape  of  Good   Hope  as  the  securing  of  .a  poitrf 
great  moment.    It  does  honour  to  those  wbo  phs- 
ned,  and  to  those  who  executed,  that  enteipne: 
but  I  speak  of  it  always  as  comparatively  good; 
as  good  as  any  thing  can  be  in  a  scheme  of  war  tkl 
repels  us  from  a  centre,  and  employs  all  onrforca 
where  nothing  can  be  finally  decisive.     But  p^ 
ing,  as  I  freely  give,  every  possible  credit  to  that 
eastern  conquests,  I  ask  one  questioD, — on  whoa 
are  they  made  ?  It  is  evident,  that  if  we  can  kuBf 
our  eastern  conquests,  we  keep  them  not  at  Vt 
expencc  of  France,  but  at  the  ezpence  of  HoUaal 
our  ally  :  of  Holland  the  immeaiate  cause  of  tb( 
war,  the  nation  whom  we  bad  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect, and  not  of  the  republick  which  it  was  ots 
business  to  destroy.     If  we  return  the  African  sal 
the  Asiatick  conquests,  we  put  them  into  the  haub 
of  a  nominal  state  (to  that  Holland  u  reduced) 
unable  to  retain  them ;  and  which  wiU  viitotUj 
leave  them  under  the  direction  of  France.     If  n 
withhold  them,  Holland  declines  still  more  tss 
state.    She  loses  so  much  carrying  trade,  and  tlnl 
means  of  keeping  up  the  small  degree  of  nanl 
power  she  holds ;  for  which  policy  alone,  aad  not 
for  any  commercial  gain,  she  maintains  Afe  Cape, 
or  any  settlement  beyond  it.  In  that  case,  resent- 
ment, factbn,  and  even  necessity,  will  throw  her 
more  and  more  into  the  power  of  the  new,  oil- 
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iMYOii*  republiclt.  But  on  the  probablo  »UiU.*  of 
iollanil  !  *liall  say  more,  wlion  in  ilii*  corrc- 
poncknM  I  come  to  laik  ov«r  vriilt  toii  ilio  siatu 
n  which  any  sort  of  jacobin  peace  will  Icavi;  nil 

I  So  (iir  iM  to  tlie  East  IndiM. 
'  Ak  to  lh«  Weu  Indiee,  indrcd  as  to  oilhpr,  if 
tv  liKik  fur  matier  of  cxchans:c  in  order  to  rAntom 
latD(M-.  it  n  ensy  lo  »hew  that  wc  liutv  lukrn  a 
errible  roundabom  road.  1  cannot  concpive.  «'»en 
1^  for  the  sake  of  holdinc;  conquwis  (brxe,   we 

Ki  refoae  to  redeem  HQlIaDd.  aaJ  the  Aus- 
Netherlands.  »nd  the  hither  Gcrmnny,  that 
.merely  ttssJie  is  Spain, (and  forgvtting  Uiat 
be  iegicid«  ambassador  ^vems  at  Mnilrid,)  will 
he,  Willi  perfect  utisfartion.  Great  Bntoin  eoIc 
fOireM orifae ttlea.  latruthitappeantomc,  thnt, 
flieii  we  come  to  balance  our  account, wcslinll  liml 
^  the  propoaol  prace  only  the-  piin>,  simple,  and 
'owedcliarmaofjacoDiiianiily.  Wcfhalllinvc 
auhfaclioD  of  knowing,  that  no  blood  oi  trca- 
has  been  apared  by  the  a]li«s  for  support  of 
Rg^ieide  syatetn.    W«sball  reHect  at  ll^isl]reon 
ereai  truth,  that  it  was  ten  times  more  easy 
fly  to  destroy  the  system  iticlf,  than,  wlicn  esta- 
led.  it  would  be  to  reduce  its  power,  and  that 
republick,  most  formidable  abroad,  wad  of  all 
the  weakest  at  liome ;  that  her  fiontii^i  m  iii 
lie,  iier  interiour  feeble :  that  it  was  matter 
ehoice  lo  attack  her  where  she  is  invincible, 
toBpareher  where  she  was  readv  to  dissolve  by 
nrn  inteniat  disorders.    NVe  shall  reflect,  that 
pUn  Wits  good  neither  for  oficnce  nor  defence. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  diiiicult  to  prove,  that  nn 
J  of  H  hundred   thnusoiid  men,  horse,  foot, 
artillery,  nii}:hi  havi-  tia-ii  employed  ngaJiHt 
ctietny  on  llic  very  Mill  whtrh  he  hn«  usurped 
a  tar  less  expence  than  has  bc4>n  stquanderM 
my  upnn  traptcal  adventure*.     In  tJieM>  adven- 
it  was  not  an  enemy  we  hud  to  viin(|ui!<h. 
Mt  a  cruotery  to  con((uvr.     In  carrying  on  the 
u  tJie  West  iiidiet,  the  liosiilo  oword  it  nicr- 
fcl ;   the   country  in  whi<?h   wc  enj^age  u  the 
I  enemy.      Tlitn;  tlic  Kurapean  coni|ucrar 
a  cruel  oeieai  in  the  rcry  fruits  of  liis  siic- 
Erery  iult«nui>e  in  but  '^  new  demand  on 
d  for  rc<cri]iu  to  the  Wen  Indian  i;ravc, 
I  a  West  India  war,  llic  rcgicidca  linn-,  for  their 
nop*,  k  race  of  fierce  barbarians,  to  wlioni  the 
BiMoed  air,  in  which  our  youth  inhale  certiun 
Mlh,  it  aalebrity  and  life,    'To  ihcm  th<.-  citmalo 
tbe  Mtrest  and  most  faithful  of  allies. 
Had  we  carried  on  iIh-  war  on  the  side  of  Prance 
Inch  looks  towards  tlic  Channel  or  llie  AtJanlick, 
c  Kbould  have  attacked  our  enemy  on  hb  weak 
id  unamied  side.     Wexliouldnot  haveto  reckon 
I  the  loas  of  a  roan,  wliu  did  not  fall  in  battle. 
rashoald  have  anally  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
kO(  to  our  hundred  llieusand,  would  nt  one  time 
■vcadded  ci^ly  (housand  men  at  the  least,  niid 
baDiaMlnl  by  |irii)ciplc.  by  cntJiiiBiEtsm,  and  by 
■BfMnce;    Diniivcs  vtiich  ^octirrd  them  to  t)ie 
mmtt  in   a  wry  ditf«vnt    munncT  from  some  of 
poac  allies  whun   we  aobMdiicd    with  millions. 


This  ally,  (or  rather  this  priocipal  in  Uic  war,)  by 
the  conf^ion  of  the  regicide  himself,  was  more 
formidable  tn  him  than  all  his  oilier  Joes  united. 
Wiunntf  tlicre,  we  should  have  led  our  arms  to 
tile  capital  of  WroiiK.  Defatted,  we  could  noC 
fail  (proper  precautions  taken)  of  a  sure  retreat. 
SiatiiMiary.  and  only  supporting  the  royalists,  an 
im[)i;i)i:Irtiblc  barrier,  an  impie^abl«  rampftrl, 
wuiild  liave  liet-n  formed  between  the  enemy  and 
hi.*  naval  power.  We  are  probahlythe  onlynation 
who  liiive  declined  tn  act  against  an  enemy,  when 
it  might  have  been  done  in  liis  own  country ;  and 
who  ItaTuie  an  nrmed,  n  powcifid,  and  a  lane 
victoriouBallyin  that  country, dKcltned'.UIelIectual 
co-opc ration,  and  tfuflered  him  to  |K-riiih  for  want 
fif  support.  On  the  plan  of  a  war  in  Fraiicv.  e^xry 
adrantaf!^  that  our  allies  might  obtain  would  be 
doublt^d  in  it«  elTuct.  Diitasters  on  the  one  side 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of  beinj^  comjicnsntL-d  by 
victoricff  ou  the  otlicr.  Mad  wc  brout;ht  tlic  main 
of  our  force  to  bear  upon  that  quarter,  all  tlie  opu- 
ralion.s  of  the  British  and  Inipi^rial  crowns  uoutd 
hare  been  combined.  The  war  i/v-ouUI  have  had 
system,  correspondence,  and  u  certain  dircctioo. 
But  a.t  the  war  has  been  pursued,  the  operations 
of  the  two  crowns  have  not  the  smallesc  degree  of 
mutual  bcarinfc  or  relation. 

Hud  au)ui»tJijn«  in  the  Weal  Indies  liccn  our 
olijecl,  on  success  to  France,  every  ihin^  reason- 
able in  thost!  rviiiote  mrts  might  be  demanded 
with  decorum,  and  JusiKe,  and  a  sure  effect.  Well 
niti;)it  n-e  call  fur  n  recompence  in  America,  for 
t]io»e  services  to  which  Europe  owed  its  safety. 
Having  abandoned  this  obvious  policy  connected 
with  principle,  we  hai-c  seen  the  regicide  power 
takini;  the  rcrcnic  course,  and  making  nailuon- 
quests  in  the  West  Indict,  (u  which  all  our  dcar- 
iKiTii^lit  advantages  (if  wc  could  hold  ilicm)  arc 
mean  ;ind  contemptible.  Tlie  nnbloM  Mand  witliin 
iJic  tropicks,  woitli  all  that  wc  possess  put  lon:- 
tJier,  is,  by  the  vassal  Spaniard.  dcltv«ie<l  into  Imt 
hands,  "the  island  of  Hiispaniola  (of  which  wi! 
have  but  one  poor  corner,  by  &  slippery  hold) 
ie  perhaps  equal  to  England  in  extent,  and  in 
fertility  u  far  superiouT.  T)ie  part  pouesaed 
by  Spain,  of  that  great  island,  made  fur  the 
seat  and  center  of  a  tropical  empire,  wtw  not 
improved,  to  be  sure,  as  the  French  division 
had  been,  before  it  was  systctnuticully  destroyed 
by  the  cannibal  republick ;  but  it  is  not  only 
the  fur  larger,  but  Uie  hx  more  salubrious,  anil 
more  fertile  part. 

It  was  delivered  into  tlw  hands  tA'  the  barbarians 
without,  Oi  !  can  find,  any  piibliuk  reclantaiion  on 
our  pact,  not  only  in  contravention  to  one  of  tlie 
fundamenliil  trralic4  that  compose  the  publick  bw 
of  Hurnpe,  hut  in  defiance  of  the  fundanienlal 
colonial  policy  of  Spain  hcrwlf.  This  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Ultecht  was  made  for  i;ieat  Kcuerjl  tmdt 
unquestionalilr :  but  whilst  it  prtivided  for  thow 
seneral  ends,  it  was  in  aflirmance  of  that  particular 
|)olicy.  It  was  not  tn  injure  but  to  save  Spain  by 
making  a  >«tlleaieutof  Wr  cxtatc,  which  proliibited 
her  tn  alienate  to  Pranrc,     It  i»  her  policy,  not  to 
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see  the  balance  of  West  Indian  power  overturned 
by  France  or  by  Great  Britain.  Whilst  the  mo- 
narchies subsisted,  this  unprincipled  cession  was 
what  the  influence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  never  dared  to  attempt  on  the 
younger:  but  cannibal  terrour  has  been  more 
powerful  than  bmily  influence.  The  Bourbon 
monarchy  of  Spain  is  united  to  the  republick 
of  France,  by  what  may  be  truly  called  the  ties 
of  blood. 

By  this  measure  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
West  Indies  is  totally  destroyed.  It  baa  followed 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  is  not  alone 
what  shall  be  left  nominally  to  the  assassins  that 
is  theirs.  Theirs  is  the  whole  empire  of  Spain  in 
America.  That  stroke  finishes  all.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  our  suppliant  negociator  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  feather  to  the  ear  of  the  directory,  to 
make  it  unclinch  the  fist ;  and,  by  his  tickling, 
to  charm  that  rich  prize  out  of  the  iron  gripe  of 
robbery  and  ambition  !  It  does  not  require  much 
sagacitytodiacern,thatnopowerwholly baffled  and 
defeated  in  Europe  can  flatter  itself  with  conquests 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  that  state  of  things  it  can 
neither  keep  nor  hold.  No  !  It  cannot  even  long 
make  war  if  the  grand  bank  and  deposit  of  its  force 
is  at  all  in  the  West  Indies.  But  here  a  scene 
opens  to  my  view  too  important  to  pass  by,  per- 
haps too  critical  to  touch.  Is  it  possible  that  it 
should  not  present  itself  in  all  its  relations  to  a 
mind  habituated  to  consider  either  war  or  peace 
on  a  large  scale,  or  as  one  whole  ? 

Unfortunately  other  ideas  have  prevailed.  A  re- 
mote, an  expensive,  a  murderous,  and,  in  the  end, 
an  unproductive  adventure,  carried  on  upon  ideas 
of  mercantile  knight-errantry,  without  any  of  the 
generous  wildness  of  Quixotism,  is  considered  as 
sound,  solid  sense ;  and  a  war  in  a  wholesome 
climate,  a  war  at  our  door,  a  war  directly  on  the 
enemy,  a  war  in  the  heart  of  his  country,  a  war 
in  concert  with  an  internal  ally,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  the  external,  is  regarded  as  folly  and 
romance. 

My  dear  friend,  I  hold  it  impossible  that  these 
considerations  should  have  escaped  the  statesmen 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  water,  and  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
house  of  commons.  How  a  question  of  peace  can 
be  discussed  without  having  them  in  view,  I  can- 
not imagine.  If  you  or  others  see  a  way  out  of 
these  difficulties  I  am  happy.  I  see,  indeed,  a  fund 
from  whence  equivalents  will  be  proposed.  I  see 
it.  But  1  cannot  just  now  touch  it.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  high  moment.  It  opens  another  Iliad  of 
woes  to  Europe. 

Such  is  the  lime  proposed  for  making  a  common 
political  peace,  to  which  no  one  circumstance  is 
propitious.  As  to  the  grand  principle  of  the 
peace,  it  is  left,  as  if  by  common  consent,  wholly 
out  of  the  question. 

Viewing  things  in  this  light,  I  have  frequently 
sunk  into  a  degree  of  despondency  and  dejection 
hardly  to  be  described;  yet  out  of  "theprofoundeat 
depths  of  this  despair,  an  impulse,  which  I  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  resist,  has  urged  me  to  raise 


one  feeble  cry  against  this  unfortunate  coalition 
which  is  formed  at  home,  in  order  to  make  i 
coalition  with  France,  subversive  of  the  whok 
ancient  order  of  the  world.  No  disaster  of  wu, 
no  calamity  of  season,  could  ever  strike  me  wjtk 
half  the  borrour  which  I  felt  from  what  is  intio- 
duced  to  us  by  this  junction  of  parties,  under  tbe 
soothing  name  of  peace.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of 
a  low  and  pusillanimoui  spirit  aa  the  ofdiouT 
cause  by  which  dubious  wars  tennioated  in  hmw- 
liating  treaties.  It  is  here  the  direct  contrary.  I 
am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  chinc- 
ter,  at  the  intrepidity  of  mind,  the  firmnesi  of 
nerve,  in  those  who  are  able  with  deliberation  tt 
face  the  perils  of  jacobin  fraternity. 

This  fraternity  is  indeed  so  terrible  iq  its  natnr^ 
and  in  its  manifest  consequences,  that  there  ii  h 
way  of  quieting  our  apprehensions  about  it,  bt 
by  totally  putting  it  out  of  sig^t,  by  substitstif 
for  it,  through  a  sort  of  periphrasis,  BOinethin|« 
an  ambiguous  quality,  and  describing  such  a  coi- 
nexion  under  the  terms  of"  the  usual  relatitmif 
"  peace  and  amity."     By  this  means  the  propoa' 
fraternity  is  hnstled  in  the  crowd  of  those  treuia, 
which  imply  no  change  in  tbe  publick  law  of  & 
rope,  and  which  do  not  upon  system  affect  the  » 
teriour  condition  of  nations.     It  is  confounded  sJA 
those  conventions  in  which   matters   of  di^M 
among  sovereign  powers  are  compromiaed,  bytk 
taking  off  a  duty  more  or  less,  by  the  sarrendcrof  t 
frontier  town,  or  a  disputed  district,  on  theoDSafc 
or  the  other ;  by  pactions  in  which  the  piLliiMWl     = 
of  families   are   settled,  (as   by   a  conveyiae^     = 
making  tamily  substitutions  and  successions,) triA- 
out  any  alterations  in  the  laws,  manners,  rel^il^ 
privileges,  and  customs,  of  the  cities,  or  teriibm 
which  are  the  subject  of  such  arrangements. 

All  this  body  of  old  conventions,  composiiigdi 
vast  and  voluminous coliectioa  called  theoor^^ 
plomatique,  forms  the  code  or  statute  law,  iiltl 
methodized  reasonings  of  the  great  publiciitstt' 
jurists  form  the  digest  and  jurisprudence  of  At  — 
Christian  world .  In  these  treasures  are  to  be  fco' 
the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  in  dvilia' 
Europe ;  and  there  the  relations  of  ancient  FnMt  |;::^ 
were  to  be  found  amongst  the  rest. 

The  present  system  in  France  is  not  the  andat 
France.  It  is  not  the  ancient  France  with  ordroiT 
ambition  and  ordinary  means.  It  is  not  t  dO 
power  of  an  old  kind.  It  is  a  new  power  of  idO 
species.  When  such  a  questionable  shape  ii  lolt 
admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  brothohood  if 
Christendom,  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  idle  csfi- 
osity  to  consider  how  far  it  is  in  its  nature  alliibb 
with  the  rest,  or  whether  "  the  relations  of  peaS 
"  and  amity"  with  this  new  state  are  likely  to  k 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  umal  relations  of  ik 
states  of  Europe. 

The  Revolution  in  France  had  the  relatkn  </ 
France  to  other  nations  as  one  of  its  prineiDil 
objects.  The  changes  made  by  that  Revohitioi 
were  not  the  better  to  accommodate  her  to  dc 
old  and  usual  relations,  but  to  produce  new  mm. 
The  Revolution  was  made,  not  to  make  France  fioi 
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lot  to  make  her  formidable  :  not  to  make  her  a 
tngliboar.  but  a  mistrest :  rtot  m  make  her  more 
mBTvant  of  laws,  but  to  put  her  in  a  (?oDdit>on 

t  impose  tlicm.     To  moke  France  tiuJy  fornii- 
bic  it  was  necessary  that  Fnincc  should  be  ncw- 
podelled.     They,  who  hare  not  followed  the  train 
If  tbe  late  proceodinss,  havu  been  led  by  deceitful 
IpceacatalioiiJ  (vrliicl)  deceit  made  a  pait  in  the 
iui)  to  conceive  tlial  this  totally  new  model  of  a 
tale,  in  whicli  notliing  escaped  a  change,  was 
paAe  wiih  a  view  to  iu  internal  relationa  only. 
L  In  tlie  KcvoIuUoti  of  Frame  two  aorta  of  men 
nra  princi|)ally  coocerned  in  ^iviii^;  a  character 
pd  detennination  to  its  puntuits  :  the  philosophers 
jpd  lti«   politicians.     Tbej  took  ditioreni  ways, 
■t  Uiey  met  in  tJie  same  end.     The  philrisophirrs 
id  ODC  predominant  objvrl,  which  Uicy  pnrtutd 
Ifli  •  ftntttical  fury,  chut  is,  the  utter  estirpiition 
nlispOD.    To  thsit  every  question  of  empire  waa 
iborainate.     They  had  raUicr  domineer  in  a  pa* 
ill  of  Htiicists.  than  rule  over  a  Christian  world, 
ietr  teoiparal  aiiibitioD  wss  wholly  suh««rvient 
^  Usetr  pro»clytizin;  spirit,  in  which  they  were 
m.  exceeded  by  Mahomet  himscir. 
Tliey,  who  hive  made  but  superficial  studies  in 
•  natural  history  of  the  human  mind,  have  been 
mfj)at  to  look  vn  religious  opinioos  aa  the  only 
of  cntJiusiastick  zeal,  una  sectarian  propaKa* 
But  there  is  no  doctrine  whatever,  onwhicii 
c»D  warm,  that  is  not  capable  of  the  verv  sumo 
The  »uciil  nature  or  rniin  impels  hiui  tu 
te  his  principles,  as  much  a.t  physical  im- 
nt|fe  him  to  propagate  his  kind.     The  pas- 
give  seal  and  vehemence.    The  understand- 
bMtftws  design  and  system.     Tbe  whole  man 
under  tlie  discipline  of  his  opinions.    Ucli' 
I  Moong  the  most  powerful  causes  of  en- 
tuiaasx.     When  any  thin^  concerning  it  becomes 
object  of  much  meditalion,  it  catwot  be  inJif- 
Knt  to  the  mind.     They  who  do  not  love  reli- 
ioo.  liate  it.     The  rebola  lo  God  perfectly  abhor 
e  author  of  their  b(<iD{C.     They  hatu  him  "  with 
all  tlwit  Iwart,  willi  all  tlicir  mind,  witli  all  tiidr 
soul,  and  «ilh  all  their  «tren^>."      He  never 
BIS  himself  to  their  ibou^htj',  but  to  menace 
id  HUrm  them.     They  cannot  strike  the  eun  out 
bcMveii,  but  lliey  arc  ablu  to  raise  a  smoulder- 
'  anokc  thai  obscures  him  from  their  own  eyes. 
I  beiisg  able  to  rrveiig<-  th«>niselvi-t  nti  Gwl,  they 
we  m  del^t  in  vicariously  dcfiicing,  degrading, 
rtmaf,  and  tuuin^  in  pieces,  his  image  in  man. 
K  DO  one  judge  of  ihi-ni  by  what  hi-  has  con- 
livad  of  tiiem,  when  thay  went  not  tncor|)Orated, 
td  bad  no  lead.  The;;  w«rc  then  only  passcngyrs 
a  common  vehicle,     Tlicy  were  then  carried 
DBf  witli  the  frenerul  niotion  of  religion  in  tiie 
Mnmuniiy,  and,  without  bcini.'  uwurv  of  it,  pur- 
ok  oTiis  inHoeMc.     In  that  situation,  at  worst, 
idr   nature   was  left  free  to  counlcrwoTk  ttcir 
iociplo*.     They  de»paireij  of  giving  any  very  ge- 
nl  cumttry  to  their  opinions.   Tliey  cun^ucred 
KB  aa  M  racrvtd  privilege  for  the  choftcn  lew, 
it  wbrn  iha  [K>s»ibility  of  dominion,  li»d,  and 
of»gaUoa,  presented   itself,  and  tliat  llic  am- 


bition, whirh  before  had  so  often  made  them  bj- 
pocrites,  might  railier  gain  than  tose  by  »  daring; 
avowal  or  their  sentiments,  then  the  nature  of  this 
infernal  spirit,  which  has  "  evil  for  its  good,"  ap- 
peared in  its  l\ill  perfection.  Nothing  indeed  but 
the  possession  of  some  pawer  can  with  any  ecttainty 
discover  what  at  the  bottom  is  ibc  true  character 
of  any  tuan.  .  Without  reading  the  speeches  of 
VcrgniauH,  Frani^ian  of  Nanta.  Tsnard,  and  some 
others  of  that  sort,  it  would  not  be  t^asy  to  con- 
ceive the  passion,  rancour,  and  malice  of  tlieir 
tongues  and  hcurlit.  They  worked  themselves  up 
to  apexfectphrensy  agiirnst  relii^ion  anil  all  its  pro- 
fessors. They  ten-  iho  'reputation  of  tJic  clergy  lo 
pieces  by  their  infurinted  dccltunations  and  invec- 
tives, before  ihev  lacerated  their  bodies  by  tlieir 
massacres.  This  fanatical  atheism  left  out,  weomit 
the  principal  feature  in  the  French  Rcvulutian,  and 
a  principal  consideration  with  regard  to  the  eliects 
to  be  expected  from  a  peace  witfi  it. 

The  other  sort  of  men  were  the  politiciaris.  To 
them,  who  had  little  or  not  at  all  reflected  on  iha 
subji^ct,  religion  was  iu  itself  no  object  of  love  or 
hatred.  They  disbelieved  it,  and  thai  was  all. 
Neutral  with  regard  to  that  object,  they  look  the 
side  which  in  the  present  state  of  things  might 
best  nnewti  their  purposes.  They  Hoon  found  (hat 
they  could  not  do  withont  tlie  pndosoplieni:  and' 
the  philosophers  soon  made  them  sensible,  that  llm 
dcslructton  of  religion  was  to  supply  them  with 
means  of  conquest  first  at  home,  and  llicn  abruad. 
Tile  ptiilo<"ijlier*  were  the  active  internal  agitators, 
and  supjilii.-d  the  spirit  and  principles :  the  seci>iid 
gave  the  practical  direction.  Sometimes  the  oii« 
prcdominiitcd  in  the  compositi'^n,  sometimes  thv 
other.  The  only  difference  between  tlwrm  was  in 
the  necessity  of  concealing  the  general  design  Ifbr 
a  time,  and  in  their  dealing  with  foreign  aations  ; 
the  fanaticlts  going  straight  foiward  and  optoly, 
the  politicians  by  the  surer  mode  of  zigzag.  In 
the  course  of  events  tliis,  among  otlier  causes,  pro- 
duced fierce  and  bloody  contentions  between  them. 
But  at  the  bottom  they  thoroughly  agreed  ia  all 
the  objects  of  ambition  and  irieligion,  and  sub- 
stantially in  all  tho  means  of  promoting  these 
ends. 

WiUiout  question, to  bring  aboutliieunexawpled 
event  of  the-  French  Revohition,  the  concurrence 
of  a  lery  gre^it  number  of  views  ami  passiont 
was  necCMAry.  In  tl^at  stupendous  work,  no  one 
principle,  by  which  tlie  human  mind  may  ha>c  it* 
faculties  at  once  invigorated  and  depraved,  wa* 
left  unemployed  ;  but  I  can  speak  it  lo  a  certaioty, 
and  support  it  by  undoubted  proofs,  tliat  the  rul- 
ing principle  of  those  who  acted  iu  the  Jlvvolutioii 
US  utattsmirn.  had  the  exietinur  aggrandizement 
of  France  as  tlu'ir  ultimate  end  in  the  most  minute 
part  of  the  internal  changes  lliat  were  nuule.  ^'e, 
who  of  late  years  have  been  drawn  (nm  an  atten- 
tion to  foreign  a&Irs  by  the  importanee  of  our 
duim%  tick  discuss  ions,  cannot  easily  form  aconcep- 
t  ion  of  the  general  eagerness  of  the  active  ami  cner-, 
gctick  part  of  tbe  French  nation,  itself  the  most 
active  and  energclick  v(  all  nntions.  previous  lo 
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its  Revolution,  upon  tliat  subject.  I  am  convinced 
that  tlte  forei^  speculators  in  France,  under  the 
old  government,  were  twenty  to  one  of  the  same 
description  then  or  now  in  England ;  and  few  of 
that  description  there  were,  who  did  not  emulously 
set  forward  the  Revolution.  The  whole  official 
system,  particularly  in  the  diplomatick  part,  the 
regulars,  the  irregulars,  down  to  the  clerks  in  office, 
(a  corps,  widiout  all  comparison,  more  numerous 
than  the  same  amongst  us,)  co-operated  in  it.  All 
the  iiitriguerB  in  foreign  politicks,  all  the  spies,  all 
the  intelligencers,  actually  or  late  in  function,  all 
the  candidates  for  that  sort  of  employment,  acted 
solely  upon  that  principle. 

On  that  system  of  aggrandizement  tnere  was  but 
one  mind:  but  two  violent  factions  arose  about  the 
means.  The  first  wished  France,  diverted  from  the 
politicks  of  the  continent,  to  attend  solely  to  her 
marine,  to  feed  it  by  an  encrease  of  commerce,  and 
thereby  to  overpower  England  on  her  own  element. 
They  contended,  that  if  England  were  disabled, 
the  powers  on  the  continent  would  fall  into  their 
proper  subordination ;  that  it  was  England  which 
deranged  the  whole  continental  system  of  Europe. 
The  others,  who  were  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
though  not  the  most  outwardly  prevalent  at  court, 
considered  this  plan  for  France  as  contrary  to  her 
genius,  her  situation,  and  her  natural  means. 
They  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate  object,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  British  power,  and,  if  possible,  its  naval 
power ;  but  they  considered  an  ascendancy  on  the 
continent  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  tbat  un- 
dertaking. They  argued,  that  the  proceedings  of 
England  herself  had  proved  the  soundness  of  this 
olicy.  That  her  greatest  and  ablest  statesmen 
ad  not  considered  the  support  of  a  continental 
balance  against  France  as  a  deviation  from  the 
principle  of  her  naval  power,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  effectual  modes  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
That  such  had  been  her  policy  ever  since  the  Re- 
volution, during  which  period  the  naval  strength 
of  Great  Britain  had  gone  on  encreasing  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  her  interference  in  the  politicks  of 
the  continent.  With  much  stronger  reason  ought 
the  politicks  of  France  to  take  tlie  same  direction ; 
as  well  for  pursuing  objects  which  her  situation 
would  dictate  to  her,  though  England  had  no  ex- 
istence, as  for  counteracting  the  politicks  of  that 
nation ;  to  France  continental  politicks  are  pri- 
mary ;  they  looked  on  them  only  of  secondary 
consideration  to  England,  and,  however  necessary, 
but  as  means  necessary  to  an  end. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of  those 
two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent,  and 
at  once  employed,  and  in  the  very  same  transac- 
tions, the  one  ostensibly,  the  other  secretly,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Nor 
was  there  one  court  in  which  an  ambassador  re- 

•  It  mny  be  rittht  lo  do  iuslicc  to  Louis  XVI.  He  did  what 
he  could  lodestrov  tht  double  diplomacy  of  France.  He  had  all 
the  secret  corre^'pondence  burnt,  except  one  piece,  which  wag 
called.  Cunjeclurft  raiiannfa  tur  ta  titvalian  dr.  la  Prawct  dami 
le  Svilnie  Pnlilique  /If  I'  Europe ;  a  work  eieculcd  by  M.  Favier, 
under  the  direciion  of  Count  Broglie.  A  ainale  copy  of  this  waH 
raid  to  have  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  Xw.  II  was 
pubhihed  with  some  subwiiuenl  state  papers  of  Veisennes.  Tur- 
t:o(,  anil  oihera,  as  ■■  a  nen  beneSt  of  the  Revolution  r  and  the 
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sided  on  the  part  of  the  miiusten,  in  which  i 
other,  as  a  spy  on  him,  did  not  alsia  reside  on  t 
part  of  the  king.  Thev  who  parsued  the  icfaei 
for  keeping  peace  on  ue  continent,  and  panic 
larly  with  Austria,  acting  officially  and  publickl 
the  other  faction  counteracting  and  oppon 
them.  These  private  agents  were  continuil 
going  from  their  function  to  the  Bastile,  and  fro 
the  Bastile  to  employment,  and  favour  agii 
An  inextricable  cabal  was  formed,  some  of  pem 
of  rank,  others  of  subordinates.  But  by  tt 
means  the  corps  of  politicians  was  augmented  i 
number,  and  the  whole  formed  a  body  of  acdti 
adventuring,  ambitious,  discontented  people,  d» 
pising  the  regular  ministry,  despising  the  coot 
at  which  they  were  employed,  despising  the  oM 
which  employed  them. 

■The  unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth* waiMJ 
the  first  cause  of  the  evil  by  which  he  tofiRiJ 
He  came  to  it,  as  to  a  sort  of  inheritance,  bjht 
false  politicks  of  his  immediate  predecesrar.  m 
system  of  dark  and  perplexed  intrigue  hid  em\ 
to  its  perfection  before  he  came  to  the  Hamst 
and  even  then  the  Revolution  stron^y  opcnrfl 
in  all  its  causes. 

There  was  no  point  on  which  the  discooti 
diplomatick  politicians  so  bitterly  arraignelJ 
cabinet,  as  for  the  decay  of  French  influod 
all  others.     From  quarrelling  with  the  eomui 
b^an  to  complain  of  monarchy  itself,  as  a  nN 
of  government  too  variable  for  any  regular  pB 
national  aggrandizement.     They  oba«ved,lhl 
that  sort  of  regimen  too  much  depended  i 
personal  character  of  the  prince ;  that  thti 
tudes  produced  by  the  succession  of  priieeirf 
different  character,  and  even  the  vicissitndap 
duced  in  the  Same  man,  by  the  different  rieni 
inclinations  belonging  to  youth,  manhood,  i 
age,  disturbed  and  distracted  the  policy  d 
country  made  by  nature  for  extensive  wojm, 
what  was  still  more  to  their  taste,  for  thit  Ml 
general  over-ruling  influence  which  pr^witdl 
pire  or  supplied  tfie  place  of  it.    They  W  • 
tinually  in  their  hands  the  observations  of  Jfa 
avel  on  Livy.     They  had  Monte$quieiii  6» 
denr  ^  Decadence  des  Romaint  as  a  m* 
and  they  compared,  with  mortification,  ik  i 
tematick  proceedings  of  a  Roman  senate  ■■& 
fluctuations  of  a  monarchy.    They  obsemJ 
very  small  additions  of  territory  which  sU 
power  of  France,  actuated  by  all  the  ambiM 
France,  had  acquired  in  two  centuries.    11*' 
mans  had   frequently  acquired  more  in  a  • 
year.     They  severely  and  in  every  pait<rfil' 
ticised  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIV.  wnose  imp     ■. 
and  desultory  ambition  had  more  provoked  i    , 
endangered  Europe.     Indeed,  they  whorfl*"     j 
the  pains  of  seriously  considering  (he  hiil«y 

advertisement  to  the  publication  ends  with  Ibe  Wlaurt*'^ 
■■  11  «ra  facile  de  k  rOBcaincrc,  qf  T  COHPKII  MWll*' 
"  LCTIOH,  f  H  gronde  parlie,  OB  THorvB  dabs  cm  ■•■•J 

"SIW  COBJUCTCaRS  LEaHRHK  DB  TOUT  CB  «tl'AMr»lMj" 

"  HVi,  ^  fD'Dn  nr  prul,  lani  In  avoir  tut,  fin  *<«■«■/•■*! 
"  Ifrfli.f  fii/iHc  det  nei  ncfiif  llf  Jitei  tfteerm  paJM—?**! 
"  rope."  The  book  Is  entitled,  Politint  it  (owfctW*"^ 
r  Kiiropc  ptndnil  let  rrgnti  dr.  toui*  XV.  t  Zm»u  ill  ■■ 
together  verv  curious,  and  worth  reading. 


iriod  will  we  that  tlose  Frencli  poIHiciuis 
ime  rcittoi].  They  who  will  not  take  the 
tofTeriewine  it  ihrau^i  all  its  wars  and  alt 
KMtioti*,  will  consult  llio  ahoit  bill  juilicious 
aaofliMi  MarquiH  de  Maiitaletnliert  on  lliat 
L.  It  raajr  be  read  aepaiately  frorn  bis  to- 
isysteiDuf  t'oniticaiion  and  military  defence, 

practical  meiil  of  which  I  am  unable  to 

judgmeat. 

dinlomatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak, 
M  ionned  by  Tar  the  majority  in  that  clnw, 
lindvantageoui  compariauns  «\cn  between 
lOK  lexal  and  Ibnn&lizin^  monarchy,  atid  Lite 
im*  of  other  itam,  as  a  avstein  of  pow<>r 
fluence.  Tbey  olnhcrvud  that  France  not 
•t  ground  betw;]!',  but,  through  the  laaguor 
iiteadine&s  of  \>ki  pun^uiu,  and  fioni  her 

through  commMce  at  ti^ival  force  which  the 
:ould  attain  uilbout  loHin^  more  on  one  side 
ic  could  gaiu  on  tlie  other,  that  three  great 
,  eacJi  ot  tliein  (as  mililary  Mates)  capable 
iticiii^  li«r.  had  crown  up  on  the  continent. 

and  Fniwin  Imd  been  created  almoM.  within 
J  i  uikI  Aiiftiia,  though  not  a  new  power, 
CD  curtailed  in  tciiiiory,  was,  by  the  very 
n  in  wliicli  she  lost  that  lerriLory,  greatly 
cd  in  hur  militarr  discipline  ami  foreo. 
bbc  rcit;n  of  Maria  Theresa  the  inlcxioiir 
■  of  tJiL*  counUy  was  made  more  to  cor* 
Iwith  the  support  of  great  armies  than  for- 
I  bad  been.  .\a  to  Pniasia,  a  merely  mditary 

they  observed  that  one  war  had  eririclicd 
h  aa  conaidcnihlearoniiuoit  a«  France ha<l 
d  in  centuries.  Rtiaaia  had  broken  lite 
I  power  by  which  AuAtria  might  be,  a«  for- 
be  bad  been,  balanced  in  iitrourof  France. 
elt   tl  with   pain,   tliat   thu  two   northern 

of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  in  [^-neral 
iH^Bjof  Russia ;  or  that,  at  best.  Franco 
^HK^  doubtful  conflict,  with  many  duc- 
^nortiine.  and  nl  an  enormous  expence, 
Sea.  In  Holland,  the  French  party  seem- 
M  exlineumhed,  at  least  utterly  obecuretl, 

'  under  by  a  »iadtholdcr,  teanini;  forsiip- 
imea  on  Ote.il  llritiin,  sometimeK  on 
3Dwtimei  00  both,  never  on  Franr-«. 
spreaidmi:  t>{  tin-  Hourbon  family  had 
erely  a  familv  Kcr<>mmriil»tiofi :  and  h:id 
bet  on  iho  iiaitonal  {Kilitickt.  Thia  alli- 
Wj  aud,  extinguisbnl  Spain  by  deatroyinf^ 
hirrg>',  witiiout  adding  any  tiling  to  the 
RT  of  France  in  llie  Hrcession  of  the  forces 
Ifvat  tiral.  In  Italy,  the  same  family  ar- 
iaiion,  tl>e  (tunc  national  instgnt Seance, 
■BSiIIt  Tbihic.  What  cnrc  ibr  the  radical 
of  lite  French  monarcliy.  to  which  nil 
vliich  wit  could  devrw?,  or  nature  and 
ttM  bestow,  towards  universal  empire, 
Ifims  to  give  life,  or  vigour,  of  coiisist- 
'  |s  Republick  ?  Out  the  word  came  : 

~ent  back. 
T^ey  reasoned  right  or  wron)-,  or  that 
ras  Mime  misturo  of  right  and  wroniT  in 
ininir*  '  *")  *>"^'  t)>3tin  tliia  manner  Uiey 


felt  and  reasoned.  The  dtSercnt  cfiecla  ofa  great 
military  and  ambitious  ivpublick,  and  of  a  mo- 
narchy of  tlif  same  description,  were  constantly  in 
their  mouths.  The  principle  was  ready  to  operate 
when  opportunities  slioulcloiFur,  which frwofthcm 
indeed  forciaa-  in  the  extent  in  which  they  were 
aftciwarils  presented;  but  tliese  opportunities,  in 
some  dc^cc  ot  other,  they  all  ardently  withed  for. 

When  1  was  in  Fariain  l"";),lhe  ueaiy  of  1756 
between  Austria  and  France  was  deplored  as  a 
national  calamity:  because  it  unitt^d  France  in 
friendship  willi  a  power,  at  wltose  expencc  alone 
Uiey  could  ho^K  any  continental  agp^ndizcinent. 
When  llie  firat  partition  of  Poland  was  made,  in 
wliich  France  had  no  ^are,  »tid  whitrh  htul  farther 
aggrandixed  every  one  of  the  Uirce  powers  of  which 
they  were  tno«t  jealous,  I  found  them  in  a  perlisct 
phit^osy  of  rag«  and  indig-natioii :  not  that  tliuy 
wert!  hurt  nl  the  «hurkin|;  and  nncoloiired  vinlmce 
and  injuttice  of  that  partition,  but  at  the  debility, 
iniprut  idcnce,  and  want  ofuctivitT,  in  thcirgovcTn- 
ment,  in  not  prrvcnting  it  as  a  means  of  aggran- 
diu'nu-nt  10  tlK'ir  rivah,  or  in  not  contriving,  by 
exchan^s  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  obtain  their 
»harc  of  advantage  fruni  tliat  robbery. 

In  that  or  nearly  in  that  state  of  things  and  of 
opinione,  came  tlie  Austrian  match;  which  pro- 
mised to  draw  the  knot,  as  afterwards  in  cfTccI  it 
dill,  atiil  mote  clowly  between  the  old  rival  houses. 
This  added  exceedingly  to  their  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  ilieir  monarchy.  It  was  for  this  reason 
Hint  tlie  late  glorious  tpieen,  who  on  all  accounts 
WHS  fanned  to  produce  general  love  and  admira- 
tion,  and  tvbose  life  was  as  nild  and  bcoeheent  as 
her  death  was  bej-ond  exnmple  great  and  heroick, 
became  so  very  soon  and  «>  very  much  the  object 
of  an  iinptacabie  rancour,  no-cr  to  beextinguifihrd 
but  in  her  blood.  Whc'n  I  wrote  my  Ir'tfr  in 
answer  to  M.  dc  Mcnonville,  tn  the  beginning  of 
Januury  1791,  I  had  good  rrason  for  thinking  that 
this  description  of  revohitJonists  did  not  so  early 
nor  so  steadily  point  their  mtirderoin  designs  at 
llic  martyr  king  as  at  the  roytil  heroine.  It  was 
accident,  and  tlie  momonlary  depression  of  that 
part  of  Ibe  faction,  that  ^ve  to  the  husband  the 
Itappy  priority  in  death. 

1-rom  tliis  tiieir  reetle^  de«tre  of  an  ovcr-ndini; 
inAueoce,  they  bent  a  very  great  part  of  their 
designs  and  efforu  to  revive  the  old  French  party, 
which  was  a  dcmocratick  parly  in  Holland,  and 
to  make  «  revolution  there.  Tliey  were  happy  at 
the  troubles  which  the  singular  imprudence  of 
Joseph  the  Second  had  stirred  up  in  the  Austrian 
Nutherlands.  They  rejoiced  when  they  saw  hiai 
irritate  his  subjects,  prof««3  pbilosophy,  send 
away  the  Dutch  garriMna,  and  diamanlle  his  for- 
titicaiiori«.  As  to  Holland,  lliey  never  fb^ve 
either  the  king  or  ih«  ministry,  for  suffering  that 
object,  which  they  justly  looked  ou  as  principal 
in  tticir  design  of  reducing  tW  [wwerof  England, 
to  eiM'apn  out  of  their  hands.  This  was  the  true 
secret  of  the  commercial  treaty,  made,  on  llieir 
pan,  against  oil  tlie  old  rules  and  principles  of 
commerce,  with  a  view  of  diverting  the  Lngliah 
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nation,  by  a  pursuit  of  immediate  pro6t,  from  an 
attention  to  the  pragresa  of  France  in  its  designs 
upon  tliat  republick.  The  system  of  the  econo- 
mists, which  led  to  the  general  opening  of  com- 
merce, facilitated  that  treaty,  but  did  not  produce 
it.  "Hiey  were  in  despair  when  thev  found  that 
by  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  supported  m  this  point 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  opposition,  the  object,  to 
which  they  had  sacrificed  their  manufactures,  was 
lost  to  their  ambition. 

This  eager  desire  of  raising  France  from  the 
condition  into  which  she  had  fallen,  as  they  con- 
ceived, from  her  monarchical  imbecility,  had  been 
the  main  spring  of  their  precedent  interference  in 
that  unhappy  American  quarrel,  the  bad  effects  of 
which  to  this  nation  have  not,  as  yet,  fully  disclosed 
themselves.  These  sentiments  had  been  long  lurk- 
ing in  their  breasts,  though  their  views  were  only 
discovered  now  and  then,  in  heat  and  as  by  escapes, 
but  on  this  occasion  they  exploded  suddenly.  Tliey 
were  professed  with  ostentation,  and  propagated 
with  zeal.  These  sentiments  were  not  produced, 
as  some  think,  by  their  American  alliance.  The 
American  alliance  was  produced  by  their  repub- 
lican principles  and  republican  policy.  This  new 
relation  undoubtedly  did  much.  The  discourses 
and  cabals  that  it  produced,  the  intercourse  that 
it  established,  and,  above  all,  the  example,  which 
made  it  seem  practicable  to  establish  a  republick 
in  a  great  extent  of  country,  finished  the  work, 
and  gave  to  that  part  of  the  revolutionary  faction 
a  degree  of  strength,  which  required  other  eneipes 
than  the  late  king  possessed,  to  resist,  or  even  to 
restrain.  It  spread  every  where  ;  but  it  was  no 
where  more  prevalent  than  in  the  heart  of  the  court. 
The  palace  of  Versailles,  by  its  language,  seemed 
a  forum  of  democracy-  To  have  pointed  out  to 
most  of  those  politicians,  from  their  dispositions 
and  movements,  what  has  since  happened,  the  fall 
of  their  own  monarchy,  of  their  own  laws,  of  their 
own  religion,  would  have  been  to  furnish  a  motive 
the  more  for  pushing  forward  a  system  on  which 
they  considered  all  these  things  as  incumbrances. 
Such  in  trutli  they  were.  And  we  have  seen  them 
succeed  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  their  mo- 
narchy ;  but  in  all  the  objects  of  ambition  that 
they  proposed  from  that  destruction. 

When  1  contemplate  the  scheme  on  which  France 
is  formed,  and  when  I  compare  it  with  these  sys- 
tems, with  which  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in  conflict, 
those  things,  which  seem  as  defects  in  her  polity, 
are  the  very  things  which  make  me  tremble.  The 
states  of  the  Christian  world  have  grown  up  to  their 
present  magnitude  in  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
by  a  great  variety  of  accidents.  They  have  been 
improved  to  what  we  see  them  with  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  felicity  and  skill.  Not  one  of  them  has 
been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan  or  with  any  unity 
of  design.  As  their  constitutions  are  not  systema- 
tica], they  have  not  been  directed  to  any  peculiar 
end,  emmently  distinguished,  and  superseding 
every  other.  The  objects  which  they  embrace  are 
of  the  greatest  possible  variety,  and  have  become 
in  a  manner  infinite.     In  all  these  old  countries. 


the  state  has  been  made  to  the  people,  and  nol  tbt 
people  conformed  to  the  state.  Every  state  bu 
pursued  not  only  every  sort  of  social  advanta^, 
but  it  has  cultivated  the  welfare  of  every  individuiL 
His  wants,  his  withes,  even  his  tastes,  have  bea 
consulted.  This  comprehensive  scheme  virtniUj 
produced  a  degree  ofpersonal  liberty  in  forms  ike 
most  adverse  to  it.  That  liberty  was  found,  under 
monarchies  stiled  absolute,  in  a  degree  unknon 
to  the  ancient  commonwealths.  From  hence  tk 
powers  of  all  our  modem  states  meet,  in  all  tbci 
movements,  with  someobstruction.  It  istherefin 
no  wonder,  that,  when  these  states  are  to  be  coi- 
sidered  as  machines  to  operate  for  some  onegrcil 
end,  this  dissipated  and  balanced  force  is  not  esdy 
concentered,  or  made  to  bear  with  the  whole  fact 
of  the  nation  upon  one  point. 

The  British  state  is,  without  question,  that  irinl 

ftursues  the  greatest  variety  of  end*,  and  ii  tb 
east  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  one  of  them  ton- 
other,  or  to  the  whole.     It  aims  at  taking  ia  tb 
entire  circle  of  human  desires,  and  security  At 
them  their  fair  enjoyment.     Our  legislatme  In 
been  ever  closely  connected,  in  its  most  tSaat 
part,  with  individual  feeling,  and  individual  il- 
terest.      Personal  liberty,  the  most  lively  of  tka 
feelings  and  the  most  important  of  these  intend  | 
which  in  other  European  countries  has  ratbersmi 
from  the  system  of  manners  and  the  habitndei  rf 
life,  than  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  (in  -miiAi 
flourished  more  from  neglect  than  attentioa,)! 
England,  has  been  a  direct  object  of  govenaat 

On  this  principle  England  would  be  the  woM 
power  in  the  whole  system.  Fortunately,  h» 
ever,  the  great  riches  of  this  kingdom  arinsglM 
a  variety  of  causes,  and  the  diBpo«itioa  tf  tt 
people,  which  is  as  great  to  spend  a*  to  accvmskh 
nas  easily  aflbrded  a  disposable  surplus  that  ^ 
a  mighty  momentum  to  the  state.  Thisd*'  '^ 
with  these  advantages  to  overcome  it,  hai 
forth  the  talents  of  the  English  financiers,  < 
the  surplus  of  industry  poured  out  by  prodigwIK 
have  outdone  every  thing  which  has  been 
plished  in  other  nations.  The  present  m^W 
has  outdone  his  predecessors ;  and,  as  a  miHil 
of  revenue,  is  far  above  my  power  of  pnite.  M 
still  there  are  cases  in  which  England  feeb  MM 
than  several  others  (though  they  all  feel)  the  ^ 
plexity  of  an  immense  body  of  balanced  adn^ 
tages,  and  of  individual  demands,  and  of  fOM 
irregularity  in  the  whole  mass. 

France  diflers  essentially  from  all  those  goitfi- 
ments,  which  are  formed  without  system,  iriiiA 
exist  by  habit,  and  which  are  confused  with  Ai 
multitude,  and  with  the  perplexity  of  their  pB- 
suits.  What  now  stands  as  government  in  FnoM 
is  struck  out  at  a  heat.  The  design  is  wickai 
immoral,  impious,  oppressive ;  but  it  is  spirited  asd 
daring ;  it  i3  systematick  ;  it  is  simple  m  its  ptii- 
ciple  ;  it  bas  unity  and  consistency  in  perfe(M» 
In  that  country  entirely  to  cut  off  a  oranch  rf 
commerce,  to  extinguisli  a  manufacture,  todestwj 
the  circulation  of  money,  to  violate  credit,  to  b* 
pend  the  course  of  agriculture,  even  to  barn  a  citT, 
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to  lay  »ra»te  a  proviij<'c  of  tTicir  own,  doe*  not 
It  them  a  momenta  anxiety.  To  tliem  the  will, 
I  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil,  the  blood 
indn-iduals,  in  as  nothing.  Individuality  in  left 
t  of  dietr  MJtemc  of  {cavemincDt.  The  Htate  b  all 
all.  livery  thing  is  referred  to  the  production 
force  ;  aiterwards,  erery  thing  is  trusted  to  the 
!  of  h.  It  is  miliiary  in  its  principle,  in  its 
oioM,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  all  its  movcmcnU. 
e  state  ba»  dominian  and  con({ue&t  for  its  sole 
jects;  dntninion  over  minds  by  proselylism,  over 
lies  by  aimfl. 

Hius  constituted,  with  un  immense  body  of 
tnral  means  w!iich  are  Cessened  in  their  amount 
[y  to  be  enc»as«d  in  tlicir  efiect,  France  has, 
cethettrcomplishmentoftliv  Kevulucion.  a  com- 
ae onityiii  il»din.'(.-linn.  U  hasdtatroyt^  every 
ourceorihe  slate,  which  di^p^nds  ujioii  opinion 
A  the  good-wiil  of  indiriduaU,  The  ricn<^  of 
mttnlion  disapixrar.  Tlic  udvuutngt^  of  nnLurc 
■omc  measure  rvnmiu:  cTi-n  llicse.  I  attinit.  are 
lonisliingly  IcMcnMl;  the  commfind  over  what 
^aitu  is  complete  and  absolute-  Wc  ga  about 
)uns  wlirn  a«si^ats  will  expire,  and  wl*  laugh  at 
B  last  price  of  them.  But  what  signitii's  the  fjte 
I  llwSH  licbrtfi  of  desputijRi  '.  The  despotism  will 
^  despoticic  mcanii  of  supply.  They  have  found 
I  short  cot  to  thr  productions  of  nature,  wliiln 
it)  pursuit  of  them,  are  obliged  to  wind 
|h  ilu;  labyrinth  of  a  very  intricate  sUre  of 
Jy.  They  »ciz«  upon  tlie  (itiil  of  tlie  labour ; 
wrc  upon  the  labourer  himself.  Were. 
but  half  of  what  it  ix  in  population,  tn 
I,  in  applicability  of  its  force,  situated  as 
I  being  what  it  i»,  it  would  be  loo  strong  fur 
let  the  states  of  Europe,  constituted  as  ifaey 
lUd  prooeedin^  as  they  procwd.  Would  it 
l*iw  to  eflimate  whiLt  the  world  of  Europe,  aa 
'  u  the  world  of  Atiu,  hud  to  dread  from  Gcn- 
)  Khin,  upon  a  contcmpUlinn  of  tlic  resources 
trold  and  barren  iroot  in  tlic  remottstTartary, 
iwlMDce  first  iMuciitliat  scourge  of  Uic  liuman 
►'  Ougbt  we  to  judip:  from  tJic  excise  and 
I  duties  of  the  rocks,  or  fioni  the  paper  cir- 
DH  of  the  sands  of  Ambiii,  the  power  by 
Mahomet  and  his  tribes  laid  hold  at  once 
lAetwo  moat  powerful  empires  of  the  world  ; 
.one  of  (hem  totally  to  t)ie  ground,  broke  to 

E(  the  other,  and,  in  not  much  louder  space  of 
than  I  have  lived,  overturned  ^ventmenla, 
manners,  religion,  and  extended  an  empire 
■d  libe  lulus  to  die  Pyrenees  ? 
mMBTtMl  Ksoarcea  never  have  supplied,  nor  ever 
a  tapply,  the  want  of  unity  in  design,  ai>d  con- 
kicy  in  pHrsuit.  But  unity  in  design,  and  per- 
lermnce  and  boldness  in  pursitil.  have  never 
Dted  resources,  and  never  will  We  have  not 
ksidered  a*  we  ought  the  dreadful  eneri^y  of  a 
te,  io  which  thi;  properly  has  nothing  to  do 
h  tlM  government.  Reflect,  my  dear  sir.  retlect 
lin  and  agnin.  on  a  government,  in  which  tlie 
mttxy  '*  in  complete  subjectioti,  and  where 
mate  rulc7  but  the  mind  r/ desperate  men.  The 
iditioFD  of  a  commonwealth  not  governed  by  its 


property  was  a  combination  of  ihingi,  vhidi  tbe 
leained  and  ingenious  speculator  Harringtan,  who 
has  tossed  about  society  into  all  forms,  never  could 
imagine  to  be  [losajhie.  M'c  have  seen  it;  tlie 
world  hns  felt  it :  and  if  the  world  will  shut  (heir 
eyes  Io  this  slate  of  things,  they  will  f«I  it  more. 
The  rulers  there  have  found  iheJr  renources  in 
crimcj.  The  discovery  is  dreadful:  the  mine 
exhaiistless.  They  have  every  tiling  to  gain,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  lose.  Tfiey  havt-  a  boundless 
inheritance  in  hope;  and  tJicrc  is  no  medium 
for  tlieni,  betwixt  the  hij^lK-st  elrvotion,  nod  deatli 
with  infamy.  Never  (.-an  lliey,  who,  from  the 
miserable  ser^'itude  nf  the  de«k,  have  been  rais4^ 
to  empire,  again  snbniit  to  the  bondag«  of  a 
starving  bureau,  or  the  protit  uf  copylni:  musirk, 
or  writing  plardoyers  by  tin-  sheet.  It  has  nmdc 
me  often  smile  in  tiittetnes*.  wlicn  I  have  he^rd 
talk  of  an  indf^mnity  to  such  men,  provided  tlicy 
returned  to  tlicir  allegiance. 

Ftuiii  all  this,  what  is  my  infeieoce  ?  It  b,  that 
tliis  now  system  of  robbery  in  France  cannot  be 
rendered  safe  by  any  art;  thai  itmn«/  be  destroyed, 
or  tliut  it  will  destroy  all  Europe ;  that  to  destroy 
tliat  enemy,  by  »ome  means  or  other,  the  force 
opposed  to  it  should  be  made  to  benr  some  nnntogy 
and  resemblance  to  the  force  and  spirit  whieli  that 
system  c.xcrls ;  thai  war  oiicht  to  be  made  against 
il,  in  iu  vulnerable  parts.  These  are  my  inferences. 
In  one  word,  with  this  republiek  nothing  inde- 
pendent can  co-exist.  Tlie  errours  of  Louis  the 
XVItli  were  more  pardonable  to  prudence,  tlian 
any  of  thoseof  ilte  same  kind  into  which  tlieullied 
courts  may  fall.  They  hav«  th«  benefit  of  his 
dreadful  example. 

The  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  was  a  man  of  the  beat 
intentiutiK  that  probably  ever  reigned.  He  was 
by  no  mcan^  di^ticienl  in  talents.  He  had  a  most 
laudable  dvsire  to  fupply  by  f^encral  reading,  and 
even  by  the  ac<]  until  ion  uf  clemenlul  knuwicdge, 
an  ifluciition  in  all  points  orijiinallydt-fective;  but 
nobody  tnld  liini,  (mnd  it  was  no  wonder  hcsliould 
not  himself  divine  it,)  l]iat  the  world  uf  whicli  lie 
read,  and  the  world  it)  which  lie  lived,  were  no 
longer  tlio  same.  ■  Ocsirous  of  doing  every  thing 
for  the  be«t,  fearful  of  cabal,  distrusting  bis  own 
ju[li;incnt,  he  »oii^hL  Ins  ministen  of  all  kinds 
upon  publick  tentiniony.  But  ascourts  are  the  Held 
lor  caballers,  the  publtck  is  thf  tlieairc  for  mounte- 
banks and  iniuofttors.  Tlic  cure  for  both  ihoie 
cviin  is  in  the  aiscernmcat  of  Uie  prince.  But  an 
accurate  and  penetitiling  discernment  is  what  in 
a  young  prince  could  not  be  looked  for. 

His  conduct  in  its  principle  was  not  unwise ; 
but,  like  most  otlicr  of  his  well-meant  dcsitirns,  it 
failed  in  hit  hands.  It  failed  partly  from  mere  ill 
fortune,  to  which  iiH'fuIaitore  are  rarely  pleaspd  Io 
as.>i;;n  that  very  largo  share  to  whieh  she  is  justly 
entitled  in  human  aflaiia.  Tbc  failure,  perhaps, 
in  |tart  was  owing  to  his  sulTcrisg  his  syatem  to  \x 
vitiated  and  disturbed  by  ihusp  intrigues,  which  it 
in,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  wholly  to  prevent 
in  courts,  or  indeed  under  any  form  of  goveiti- 
ment.     However,  with  tlifse  aljerrationa,  he  gave 
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himself  over  to  a  succession  of  the  statesmen  of 

Eublick  opinion.  In  other  things  he  thought  that 
e  might  be  a  king  on  the  terms  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  was  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  heart 
and  the  general  good  tendency  of  his  government. 
He  flattered  himself,  as  most  men  in  his  situation 
will,  that  he  might  consult  bis  ease  without  danger 
to  his  safety.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  both 
he  and  his  ministers,  giving  way  abundantly  in 
other  respects  to  innovation,  should  take  up  in  po- 
licy with  the  tradition  of  their  monarchy.  Under 
his  ancestors  the  monarchy  had  subsisted,  and  even 
been  strengtliened,  by  tlie  generation  or  support 
of  republicks.  First,  the  Swiss  republicks  grew 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  Dutch  republicks  were  hatched  and  cherished 
under  the  same  incubation.  Afterwards,  a  repub- 
lican constitution  was,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  established  in  the  empire  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  its  chief.  Even  whilst  the  monarchy 
of  France,  by  a  scries  of  wars  and  negoctations, 
and  lastly  by  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  had 
obtained  the  establishment  of  the  protestants  in 
Germany  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  the  same  mo- 
narchy under  Louis  the  Xlllth,  had  force  enough 
to  destroy  the  republican  system  of  the  protestants 
at  home. 

Louis  the  XVlth  was  a  diligent  reader  of  history. 
But  the  very  lamp  of  prudence  blinded  him.  The 
guide  of  human  life  led  him  astray.  A  silent  re- 
volution in  the  moral  world  preceded  the  political, 
and  prepared  it.  It  became  of  more  importance 
than  ever  what  examples  were  given,  and  what 
measures  were  adopted.  Their  causes  no  longer 
lurked  in  the  recesses  of  cabinets,  or  in  the  private 
conspiracicsof  the  factious.  Tlieywere  no  longer 
to  be  controuled  by  the  force  and  influence  of  the 
grandees,  who  formerly  had  been  able  to  stir  up 
troubles  by  their  discontents,  and  to  quiet  them 
by  their  corruption.  The  chain  of  subordination, 
even  in  cabal  and  sedition,  was  broken  in  its  most 
important  links.  It  was  no  longer  the  great  and 
the  populace.  Other  interests  were  formed,  other 
dependencies,  other  connexions,  other  communi- 
cations. The  middle  classes  had  swelled  far  beyond 
tlieir  former  proportion.  Like  whatever  is  the 
most  effectively  rich  and  great  in  society,  these 
classes  became  the  seat  of  all  the  active  politicks; 
and  the  preponderating  weight  to  decide  on  them. 
There  were  all  the  energies  by  which  fortune  is 
acquired  ;  there  the  consequence  of  their  success. 
There  were  all  the  talents  which  assert  their 
pretensions,  and  are  impatient  of  the  place  which 
settled  society  prescribes  to  them.  These  descrip- 
tions had  got  between  the  great  and  the  populace ; 
and  the  influence  on  the  lower  classes  was  with 
them.  The  spirit  of  ambition  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  this  class  as  violent  as  ever  it  had  done  of 
any  other.  They  felt  the  importance  of  this  situ- 
ation. The  correspondence  of  the  monied  and  the 
mercantile  world,  the  literary  intercourse  of  aca- 
demies, but,  above  all,  the  press,  of  which  they 
had  in  a  manner  entire  possession,  made  a  kind 
'  Sec  our  Dcclantion. 


of  electrick  commuaication  every  where, 
press  in  reality  has  made  every  government, 
spirit,  almost  democratick.  Without  it  the  f 
the  first  movements  in  this  Revolution  could 
perhaps,  have  been  given.  But  the  spirit  ol 
bitioQ,  now  for  the  first  time  connected  wit 
spirit  of  speculation,  waa  not  to  be  restiahi 
will.  There  was  no  longer  any  means  of  am 
a  principle  in  its  course.  When  Loois  the  X 
under  the  influence  of  the  enemies  to  mona 
meant  to  found  but  one  republick,  he  set  uf 
When  he  meant  to  take  away  half  the  Cro 
his  neighbour,  he  lost  the  whole  of  his 
Louis  the  XVIth  could  not  with  impunity  < 
tenance  a  new  republick :  yet  between  his  t 
and  that  dangerous  lodgment  for  an  enemy,  i 
he  had  erected,  he  had  the  whole  Atlantick 
ditch.  He  had  for  an  out-work  the  Englisl 
tion  itself,  friendly  to  liberty,  adverse  to  thati 
of  it.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
narchies,  most  of  Uiem  allied  to  hira,  and  j 
rally  udder  hig  influence.  Yet  even  thus  seci 
a  republick  erected  under  his  auspices,  and 
pendent  on  his  power,  became  fatal  to  his  thi 
The  very  money  which  he  had  lent  to  supporl 
republick,  by  a  good  faith,  which  to  bim  opei 
as  perfidy,  was  punctually  paid  to  his  enm 
and  became  a  resource  in  the  hands  of  his 
sassins. 

With  this  example  before  their  eyes,  do 
ministers  in  England,  do  any  ministers  in  Aast 
really  flatter  themselves,  that  they  can  erect, 
on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Atlantick,  butinti 
view,  in  their  vicinity,  in  absolute  contact  f 
one  of  them,  not  a  commercial  but  a  niartidi 
publick — a  republick  not  of  simple  husbandB 
or  fishermen,  but  of  intriguers,  and  of  warrioo- 
a  republick  of  a  character  the  most  restless,!! 
most  enterprising,  the  most  impious,  the  w 
fierce  and  bloody,  the  most  hypocritical  and  ^ 
fidious,  the  most  bold  and  daring,  that  evet 
been  seen,  or  indeed  that  can  be  conceiv* 
e.\ist,  without  bringing  on  their  own  certain  ■* 

Such  is  the  republick  to  which  we  are  gc» 
give  a  place  in  civihzed  fellowship ;  the  repu* 
which,  with  joint  consent,  we  are  going  tc: 
blish  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  in  a  post  tbatf 
looks  and  commands  every  other  state,  and 
eminently  confronts  and  menaces  this  kingc3 

You  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  I  speak- 
the  allied  powers  were  actually  consenting,  an* 
compelled  by  events  to  the  establishment  oB 
faction  in  France.  The  words  have  not  esC 
me.  You  will  hereafter  naturally  expect  tB 
should  make  them  good.  But  whether  in  aA 
ing  this  measure  we  are  madly  active,  orwc 
passive,  or  pusillanimously  panick  struck, 
effects  will  be  the  same.  You  may  call  this  lad 
which  has  eradicated  the  monardiy, — expelled 
proprietary,  persecuted  retigion.andtrampledB 
law,* — you  may  call  this  France  if  you  please: 
of  the  ancient  France  nothing  remains  but 
central  geography ;  its  iron  frontier ;  its  spin 
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in;  ilstindaHty  nrenterfirito:  itsperpleKing 
le.     TiiM*',  ntvA   thest  alone,  remain :  nitd 
remiin  licii^litcntd  in  Uidr  principk-  anil  aiig- 
ated  in  tlitir  niL-xn*.     All  tru?  former  correc- 
wlH^lu^r  of  I'iriiic  or  of  u-i-Aknen,  whii;)) 
Usl  in  tliooWl  moniirchy,  iiro  g'fiiio.     No  single 
iw  corrvctivc  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  body  of 
new  ituti  tilt  ions.     How  sliould  sucli  a  ibin^  be 
IbmJ  tbcrc.  when  ovcrv  thin^  has  bi<en  chosen  witti 
And  Rclrction  to  forward  ftll  Lh«»e  umbitiooa 
■na  uid  diEpo«iti«D«,  nat  to  controul  ihcm '.  The 
low  if  a  bodr  of  wuys  and  means  for  the  supjily 
duinimon,  withoul  one  heterageneoiis  pattitlt 

Here  I  sufTer  you  to  brcaihe,  and  leare  to  your 
editmion  what  haa  ocnirred  to  me  on  llic  tf^niut 
r  rkaractrr  of  the  h'reiich  Hcvotiitida.  From 
iatr  this  Uefont  us,  w«  may  be  li<:tli;r  ablr  to 
Hsnninr  iin  the  liral  rjuestion  I  proponed,  iliiil  if. 
far  nations,  railed  fureign,  »tp  liLdy  lo  bi' 
frflt-d  «ilh  tlieavslem  establiilicd  witliin  thatTer- 
pry.  i  uilendtti  lo  pimretHl  next  on  tlm  question 
Jkt  ferilitirH.  from  iht:  intmal  state  of  other 


nations,  and  partieutarlifofthis,  for  obtaining  lieca 
ends :  but  1  ought  to  bo  aware,  th^l  my  notjuiit 
an:  con  trover  led. — I  mean,  therefore,  in  my  next 
letter,  to  iak«  notice  of  uhal,  in  that  way,  han  been 
recommended  to  me  as  the  most  deaerrtnft 
notice.  Jn  the  examination  of  those  piecea,  I  slit 
have  oeeasinn  todiseiias  some  of  die  other  topickt* 
to  which  I  havecalLed  \ourattention.  You  know 
that  the  letters  which  (  now  send  to  the  preaa,  as 
well  as  a  port  of  what  is  to  foUow,  have  been  in 
theirnuli.flancelon^ainee  written.  Arircumstatice 
which  your  piirtlnlity  alone  could  mnke  of  impor- 
tance to  you,  but  wliieh  to  the  [iiiblick  la  of  no 
importance  at  all,  rclardcrd  tlicir  appcannce.  The 
late  events  wliicli  preM  upon  tit  obliged  me  to 
mnk«  GOmo  addttiunii ;  but  no  fiilxiaiitial  chang* 
in  the  mntter. 

Thi»  discuteion,  my  friend,  x^^tll  be  lon^.  But 
(hf  raaltrr  is  seiioii^:  and  if  ever  tlic  fate  of  the 
world  eould  be  truly  s')id  to  (h^jiencl  on  a  pnrUtni- 
lar  measure,  it  is  upon  thid  pi-aco-  For  the  preMnt, 
farcvrcll ,  • 
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PKilt  StK. 

[Vbjisk  you  for  the  bundh*  of  state-papeni 

■    1  received   yesterday.     I    have   travelled 

Iphtbc  ne^cintion  ;   and  a  sad,  fou ndt'^rwis 

rZ'n.    There  is  a  sort  of  standinij  jest  nifjtinst 

countrymen,  that  one  of  llicm  on  tii«  journey 

ring  found  a  piece  of  pleasant  road,  he  proposed 

'  ■*•    eompanioii  to  ^  ">'er  it  af;ain.     Tliis  pro- 

*•     Willi  n-jard  to  the  worthy  lta\'ellcr's  final 

t»T»uiwn,  was  rertninlv  a  blunder.     Jt  was  no 

-  U)  his  imnifdiate  aatisfaclion  ;  for  tlic 

j'casant.     In  the  irlsome  journey  of  the 

t'^iUi  i,(>i;ninalir>n(  It  it  otberwise:  our"  path* 

**^  iwil  |gt(h<  of  pl.^a«anliieisi,nor  our  wava  the 

*'-*>«(o  peace."     All  <njriniit;ikej,  (ifBiieli  titey 

''  'tkctlioaeof  our  Hibernian  traveller, ore  mis- 

■^f  n'petition;  and  thi<y  will  lie  full  as  fur 

urinpH*  u»  to  our  pla*v  of  re*t,  as  his  wt'll 

Wd  project  was  from  forwnitiing  him  lo  hi» 

trt  I  ice  we  penicri're.     Fatigued  with  our 

*^  nraree,  too  nttle<«  fo  explore  a  new  one, 

tin  netion  by  incrtncw,  moving  only  becnu*e 

'■"c  been  in  motion,  with  a  sort  of  plodding 

•ffrenee,  we  rewlve  to  meaxure  h«ck  again  the 

Tjtatat  joyless,  hopeless,  and  inglorious  traek. 


Backward  and  forward ;  oseitlation  not  proi^ex- 
sion  ;  mueh  ^ointf  in  a  seanty  :ipaee ;  the  lravt;l« 
ofa  postillion,  miles  enough  to  ein.'le  the  f^lobc  ra 
one  slioTl  stage ;  we  have  been,  and  wi-  are  yet  to 
l»e,  jolted  find  tattled  over  tht^  loose,  misplacod 
stone*,  and  the  Ircacheroii*  hoKftw»  of  this  roujfb, 
ill  kcpl,  broken,  iip,  tTcne)ieiotif«  French  causewav  I 

The  declaration,  which  brings  up  the  rear  of  ITO 
papers  laid  before  parliament  .enntatns  a  review  and . 
a  reasoned  summary  of  all  our  attempts,  and  alt  onr 
failures;  arnncisc  hut  correct  narmlive  of  the  pain- 
fill  steps  t.ilcen  to  brine:  "i  <he  nn»y  of  a  treaty  at 
Paris;  nrle.ireKposureof  all  llie  n-buffiiwe  reeeivi-d 
in  tJw  progress  of  that  experimmt ;  an  honest eon- 
fession  of  our  departure  from  all  llic  rules  and  nil 
the  prineiples  of  political  neE;ociation.  and  of  com- 
mon prudence,  in  the  conduct  of  it ;  and  to  rrowa 
llic  whole,  a  fair  account  of  the  atrocious  manner 
in  which  ihe  reyieide  enemies  had  broken  up  what 
had  been  so  in  auspiciously  bc^n  and  so  feebly 
carried  on,  by  linally.  and  with  all  scorn,  drivini^ 
our  Mipuliaiit  ambassador  out  of  the  limits  of  their 
nsiir|>ation. 

Kren  after  all  that  I  have  lately  seen,  I  wm  ik 
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little  surprized  at  this  exposure. '  A  minute  dis- 
play of  hopes  formed  witnout  foundation,  and  of 
labours  pursued  without  fruit,  is  a  thing  not  very 
flattering  to  self-estimation.  But  truth  has  its 
rights,  and  it  will  assert  them.  The  declaration, 
after  doing  all  this  with  e  mortifying  candour, 
concludes  the  whole  recapitulation  with  an  en- 
gagement still  more  extraordinary  than  all  the 
unusual  matter  it  contains.  It  says,  "  That  His 
"  Majesty,  who  had  entered  into  this  negociation 
"  witn  good  faith,  who  has  suffered  no  impediment 
"  to  prevent  his  prosecuting  it  with  earnestness 
"  and  sincerity,  has  now  only  to  latJient  its  abrupt 
"  termination,  and  to  renew  tn  the  face  of  all 
"  Europe  the  solemn  declaration,  that  whenever 
"  his  enemies  shall  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
"  work  of  a  general  pacification  in  a  spirit  of 
**  conciliation  and  equity,  nothing  shall  be  want- 
"  ing  on  His  part  to  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
"  ment  of  that  great  object," 

If  the  disgusting  detail  of  the  accumulated  in- 
sults we  have  received,  in  what  we  have  properly 
called  our  "  solicitation,"  to  a  gang  of  feions  and 
murderers,  had  been  produced  as  a  proof  of  the 
utter  inefficacy  of  that  mode  of  proceeding  with 
that  description  of  persons,  I  should  have  nothing 
at  all  to  object  to  it.  It  might  furnish  matter 
conclusive  in  argument,  and  instructive  in  policy : 
but  with  all  due  submission  to  high  authority,  and 
with  all  decent  deference  to  superiour  lights,  it 
does  not  seem  quite  clear  to  a  discernment  no 
better  than  mine,  that  the  premises  in  that  piece 
conduct  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion.  A  laboured 
display  of  the  ill  consequences  which  have  attended 
an  uniform  course  of  submission  to  every  mode  of 
contumelious  insult,  with  which  thte  despotism  of 
a  proud,  capricious,  insulting,  and  implacable  foe 
has  chosen  to  buffet  our  patience,  does  not  appear, 
to  my  poor  thoughts,  to  be  properly  brought  forth 
as  a  preliminaiy  to  justify  a  resolution  of  perse- 
vering in  the  very  same  kmd  of  conduct,  towards 
the  very  same  sort  of  person,  and  on  the  very  same 
principles.  We  state  our  experience,  and  then 
we  come  to  the  manly  resolution  of  acting  in  con- 
tradiction to  it.  All  that  has  passed  at  Paris,  to 
the  moment  of  our  being  shamefully  hissed  off  that 
stage,  has  been  nothing  but  a  more  solemn  repre- 
sentation, on  the  theatre  of  the  nation,  of  what 
had  been  before  in  rehearsal  at  Basle.  As  it  is 
not  only  confessed  by  us,  but  made  a  matter  of 
charge  on  the  enemy,  that  he  had  given  us  no 
encouragement  to  believe  there  was  a  change  in 
his  disposition  or  in  his  policy  at  any  time  subse- 
quent to  the  period  of  his  rejecting  our  first  over- 
tures, there  seems  to  have  been  no  assignable 
motive  for  sending  Lord  Matmesbury  to  Paris, 
except  to  expose  his  humbled  country  to  the  worst 
indignities,  and  the  first  of  the  kind,  as  the  decla- 
ration very  truly  observes,  that  have  been  known 
in  the  world  of  negociation. 

An  honest  neighbour  of  mine  is  not  altogether 
unhappy  in  the  application  of  an  old  common 
story  to  a  present  occasion.  It  may  be  said  of 
my  friend,  what  Horace  says  of  a  neighbour  of  his. 


"  fforrit  aniles  ex  re  fabelUu"  Conversini 
this  strange  subject,  be  told  me  a  cuirent  sto 
a  simple  English  country  'squire,  who  was 
Buaded  by  certain  dilettanti  of  his  acquaint 
to  see  the  world  and  to  become  knowing  in 
and  manners. 

Among  other  celebrated  places,  it  was  re 
mended  to  him  to  visit  Constantinople.  He 
their  advice.  After  various  adventures,  noti 
purpose  to  dwell  upon,  he  happily  arrived  at 
famooB  city.  As  soon  as  be  had  a  little  re| 
himself  from  his  fatigue,  he  took  a  walk  inu 
streets ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  " 
"  lignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk"  bad  his  d 
roused  by  the  careless  and  assured  air,  with  « 
this  infidel  strutted  about  in  the  metropolis  of 
believers.  In  this  temper  he  loat  do  time  in  d 
to  our  traveller  the  honours  of  the  place. 
Turk  crossed  overthe  way,  and  with  perfect  p 
will  gave  him  two  or  three  lusty  kiclu  on  the 
of  honour.  To  resent  or  to  return  the  compjio 
in  Turkey  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  i 
traveller,  since  he  could  no  otherwise  acknowle 
this  kind  of  favour,  received  it  with  tbe  best  gi 
in  the  world — he  made  one  of  his  most  cerenH 
ous  bows,  and  begged  the  kicking  muooh 
"  to  accept  his  perfect  assurances  of  high  m 
"  sideration."  Our  countryman  was  too  wiK 
imitate  Othello  in  the  use  of  the  daggi^.  I 
thought  it  better,  as  better  it  was,  to  assoige  t 
bruised  dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  Ma 
diplomatick  diachylon.  In  the  disasters  of  Ita 
friends,  people  are  seldom  wanting  in  a  Itaddt 
patience.  When  they  are  such  as  do  not  tbtiB 
to  end  fatally,  they  become  even  matter  of  ^ 
santry.  The  English  fellow-travellers  of  ow^ 
ferer,  finding  him  a  little  out  of  spirits,  ent«* 
him  not  to  take  so  slight  a  business  so  verj* 
ously.  They  told  him  it  was  the  custom  *" 
country  ;  that  every  country  had  its  ca**" 
that  the  Turkish  manners  were  a  little  rou^%>' 
that  in  the  main  the  Turks  were  a  good-o'' 
people;  that  what  would  have  been  a  ^ 
affront  any  where  else,  was  only  a  little  fir*' 
there ;  in  short,  they  told  him  to  think  n*'  ' 
of  the  matter,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  aS*^ 
promenade.  But  the  'squire,  though  ft  ^ 
clownish,  had  some  home-bred  sense.  What .'  * 
I  come,  at  all  this  expense  and  trouble,  all  the' 
to  Constantinople  only  to  be  kicked  ?  Wv* 
going  beyond  my  own  stable,  my  groom,  for  bv 
crown,  would  have  kicked  me  to  my  heart'soi 
tent.  I  don't  mean  to  stay  in  Constantinople  djj 
and  forty  hours,  nor  ever  to  return  to  this  rtn^ 
good-natured  people,  that  have  their  own  <i 
toms. 

In  my  opinion  the  'squire  was  in  the  right  1 
was  satisfied  with  his  first  ramble  uid  his  fiitti 
juries.  But  reason  of  state  and  common  aensei 
two  things.  If  it  were  not  for  this  difierena 
might  not  appear  of  absolute  necessity,  after  hi 
ing  received  a  certain  quantity  of  buntings 
advance,  that  we  should  send  a  peer  of  the  res 
to  the  scum  of  the  earth,  to  collect  the  debt  to  i 
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fiin;;;  ind  to  rvrcivr,  nilb  inhnito  agOTS- 
F,  the  lame  ocorns  which  had  bc«ii  paid  tt^ 
r  »DpplicQUDn  tiirough  a  rommoncr  :  but  it  vas 
Mwr,  I  suppose.  Unit  the  viUoW  of  oiit  coiinlr^,  in 

Its  oTr)«9,  should  hnve  a  shnrtt  of  the  indtf;^ity : 
d,  ss  in  rcftson,  that  the  higher  onlen  alwuld 
ich  tht  Inr^r  proportion. 
This  bu«incsa  was  not  ended,  because,  our  di^- 
,y  was  wounded,  or  because  our  patience  wu 
m  out  widi  rontuuiely  and  scorn.  Wc  hod 
LdiKOiged  one  particle  of  the  nauMous  doses 
ih  which  we  were  so  liberally  cminme<l  bv  the 
mntcbanks  of  H*m,  in  order  to  drng  and  diet 
into  perfect  tameaess,  No ;  we  waited,  till  the 
riiid  Btreiigth  of  our  bmtlimia  far  llieir  phv&icL 
I  exhausted  lh«  well-stored  dispensary  of  their 
|itncniD.  It  is  imponible  tn  pii>f«  at  lh«  term 
which  onr  rorbcarance  wuiild  h»vt^  cxlfiided. 
B  reRirides  were  more  frttieiu'd  wiili  giiins^ 
iws  than  the  ralloun  cheek  of  BriliKh  diplomriey 
■  liurl  in  receiving  ihcm.  They  have  had  no  way 
t  for  f:ntlin|[  rid  of  ihfs  mendicant  ptrsL-vcrancc, 
I  bj  sending  for  the  beadle,  and  forcibly  driving 
r  embassy  '  of  shreds  and  psitches,'  with  all 

mumping  cant,  from  the  inhospitable  door  of 
tanibal  Castle — 

"  U'hm*  ibt  (punl  mairifT,  eroivlinj!  il  ihi*  pkle, 
"  .\(rrij:tiU  Ibe  brgpr  nliom  lie  luiigt  to  tut." 

1  think  wc  might  hare  fuund,  before  the  rude 

iud  of  insolent  office  wcis  on  our  shoulder,  and 

RafT of  usurped  anlliorily  brandished  over  our 

that  rontcmpl  of  thr^  suppliant  in  not  ih<r 

btwarder  of  a  xuit ;  that  mtlinnnl  diigrace  i» 

the  high  mad  lo  security,  much  less  in  pnwi'r 

pcatnesa.     Paticnci',  indeed,  strongly  indi- 

k»  the  love  of  peace :  but  mere  love  dor*  not 

^^  lead  to  enjoyment.      Il  a  the  [ww^r  of 

kasng  thai  palm  which  ensured  owr  wcfirine  it 

■■••t  have  llitir  place ;  and  out  of  tlicir  place 

y  iMidlr  deserve  the  name.     Tlicy  pass  into  (lie 

B>>1onring  rice.     The  patience  uf  fortilude  and 

(eiulunince  of  pusillanimity  are  ibinc;^  very 

^•*tit,  as  in  their  principle,  so  in  their  effect*. 

■*  truth  diis  declaration,  coniaininef  a  narrative 

^  lint  transaction  of  the  kind  (and  I  hope  it 

■Wihe  last)  in  the  inlcrcourw  of  nations,  as 

MBoQciboa,  Ls  ably  drawn.    It  does  credit  to  our 

•tw  aiyle.     The  report  of  the  speech  of  l}ie 

■Mtr  in  a  great  assembly^  wliieh  I  have  read,  is 

^BMBl  upon  the  declaration.     Witliout  cn- 

wf  bow  tu  that  report  is  exact,  (infcriour   I 

Bm  it  may  be  to  what  it  would  represent,)  yet 

I  rt  reads  at  a  most  eloquent  and  hnished   pcr- 

miBce.     Hardly  on«  galling  circumstance  of 

I  iadignittcs  oficrtd  by  the  directory  of  regicide 

tbe  auppltcations  made  to  that  junto  in  his 

tosty'a  name  hat  been  spared.  '  Every  one  of 

aei^vatjODs  attendant  on  these  acta  of  out- 

C  n,    with  wonderful  perspicuity   and   order. 

ngfal  fnrward  in   its  pbce,  and  in  the  manner 

N  lilfed  to  produce  its  eAect.    They  are  Tnrned 

(very  poial  of  view  in  which  they  can  be  seen 

the   Dot  advantage.      All   the   parts   are   so 


amtn)<;ed  as  to  point  out  their  relation,  and  |o> 
furnis))  a  true  idea  of  tlw  spirit  of  the  whole 
trananctiaD. 

This  speech  may  stand  for  a  model.  Never,  for 
the  triumphal  declaration  of  any  theatre,  not  for 
the  decoration  of  those  of  Athens  and  Kome,  nor 
even  of  this  theatre  of  Paris,  from  the  embroideries 
of  Babylon  or  from  the  loom  of  the  (iobelins,  has 
tliere  been  sent  any  historick  tissue,  so  tnily  drawn, 
so  closely  and  bo  finely  wrought,  or  in  which  the 
forms  nre  brouglil  out  in  the  rich  puiple  of  such 
glowing  and  blushing  colours.  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  ihe  piece  of  lap^'Stw,  with  which  Virpit  proposed 
to  adoni  the  iheatru  he  wa^t  lo  erect  to  Augustus, 
ujKin  the  banks  of  the  Miiicio.  wiio  now  hides  his 
head  in  his  recdfi,  iiml  leads  his  vlow  and  melan- 
eboly  winding  through  bank*  nmsied  by  the  bar- 
bariiins  of  Gaul.  He  supposes  thai  the  artitice  is 
sucli,  that  the  figures  of  the  conquered  nations  in 
liis  tiipestry  are  made  to  play  their  part,  and  ate 
confounded  in  the  machine  : 

-------  utquo 

"  Purpurea  miexti  lollantaulas  Dnianni;" 

Or  as  Drydcn  translates  it  somewhat  paraphrasti- 
cally,  but  not  less  in  iIm.- spirit  of  the  prophet  than 
of  the  poet, 

"  Where  iliepniud  iliraw-j  iliKlmt  the  Kcene, 
^Vhicll,illlcTWovfrII.  Itnlani  irmi  loraiK*, 
And  sUuw  die  triumf)))  which  their  >lunic displays." 

[t  it  something  wonderful,  thai  the  M^city 
shewn  in  the  declaration  and  tlie  speeirh  (and,  so 
far  as  ii  ^oes,  greater  was  never  thewn)  should 
have  failed  lo  discover  In  the  wnter,  and  lo  the 
!i}K.-ukcr,  the  in»cparabk  relation  hmwcca  the  par- 
lies tu  Ll)i»  iransactinn  :  and  that  notiiing  can  be 
said  tu  display  the  imperious  nrrogance  of  a  base 
eni'rny.  which  does  not  de«cribe  with  ofpial  force 
and  equal  truth  the  contemptible  fif^urt:  of  an 
abject  embassy  to  thai  imperious  power. 

It  is  no  less  striking  iliat  the  same  obvious 
reflection  should  not  occur  (o  those  gentlemen 
who  conducted  the  opposition  tofrovernment.  But 
their  tltouE;ht9  were  turned  anotlier  way.  They 
seem  to  have  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  the 
defence  of  the  French  directory,  lo  wry  eager  in 
finding  recrimiiintory  precedents  to  jiistifycvery  act 
of  its  intolerable  insolence,  so  animated  in  Uieii 
arcti^ations  of  ministry  for  not  havinir,  at  llie  vory 
oiiuet,  made  concessions  proportioned  lu  the  dw* 
nity  of  the  gre&t  victorious  power  he  lind  uflendca, 
Uiat  every  thing  concerning  the  sacrilice  in  this 
business  of  national  honour,  :ind  of  ih(.>  most  fiin- 
diunenlal  principles  in  the  policy  of  nci^ociatton, 
seemed  wnolly  to  have  escaped  them.  To  tliis 
&tal  hour,  the  contention  in  parliament  appeared 
in  another  form,  and  was  animated  by  another 
!^pirit.  For  three  hundred  ycani  and  more,  we  have 
had  wars  with  wlial  stood  as  govenimeot  in  France, 
in  all  that  period  the  lan^ageofminineTs.wbedipr 
of  boast  or  of  apalocy,  was,  that  tliey  had  left 
nothing  undone  for  the  assertion  of  Uie  iialionaJ 
honour;  the  opposition,  whether  paliioticall^  oi 
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fsctioasly,  contending,  that  the  ministers  had  been 
oblivious  of  the  national  glory,  and  had  made  im- 
proper sacrifices  of  that  publick  interest,  which 
they  were  bound  not  only  to  preserve,  but  by  ail 
fair  methods  to  au^ent.  This  total  chan^  of 
tone  on  both  sides  of  your  house  fonns  itself  no 
inconsiderable  revolution ;  and  I  am  afraid  it 
prognosticates  others  of  still  greater  importance. 
The  ministers  exhausted  the  stores  of  their  elo- 
quence in  demonstrating,  that  they  had  quitted  the 
safe,  beaten  high-way  of  treaty  between  inde- 
pendent powera ;  that  to  pacify  the  enemy  they 
nad  made  every  sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity ; 
and  that  they  had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same 
shrine  the  most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisi- 
tions. The  opposition  insisted,  that  the  victims 
were  not  fat  nor  fair  enough  to  be  offered  on  the 
altars  of  blasphemed  regicide ;  and  it  was  inferred 
from  thence,  that  the  sacrifical  ministers,  (who 
were  a  sort  of  intruders  in  the  worship  of  the  new 
divinity,)  in  their  schismatical  devotion,  had  dis- 
covered more  of  hypocrisy  than  zeal.  They 
charged  them  with  a  concealed  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  what  these  gentlemen  have  (in  perfect 
consistency,  indeed,  with  themselves,  but  most 
irreconcilably  with  fact  and  reason)  called  an  un- 
just and  impolitick  war. 

That  day  was,  I  fear,  the  fatal  term  of  local 
patriotism.  On  that  day,  I  fear,  there  was  an  end  of 
tliat  narrow  scheme  of  relations  called  our  country, 
with  all  its  pride,  its  prejudices,  and  its  partial 
affections.  All  the  little  quiet  rivulets,  that  watered 
an  humble,  a  contracted,  but  not  an  unfruitful 
field,  are  to  be  lost  in  the  waste  expanse,  and 
boundless,  barren  ocean  of  the  homicide  philan- 
thropy of  France.  It  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
terrour,  the  aggrandizement  of  a  new  power, 
which  teaches  as  a  professor  that  philanthropy  in 
their  chair ;  whilst  it  propagates  by  arms,  and 
establishes  by  conquest,  the  comprehensive  system 
of  universal  fraternity.  In  what  light  is  all  this 
viewed  in  a  great  assembly  ?  The  party  which 
takes  the  lead  there  has  no  longer  any  apprehen- 
sions, except  those  that  arise  from  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  closest  and  most  confidential  con- 
nexions with  the  metropolis  of  that  fraternity. 
Tliat  reigning  party  no  longer  touches  on  its  fa- 
vourite subject,  the  display  of  those  horrours,  that 
must  attend  the  existence  of  a  power,  with  such 
dispositions  and  principles,  seated  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  It  is  satisfiea  to  find  some  loose,  am- 
biguous expressions  in  its  former  declarations, 
which  may  set  it  free  from  its  professions  and  en- 
gagements. It  always  speaks  of  peace  with  the 
regicides  as  a  great  and  an  undoubted  blessing ; 
and  such  a  blessing  as,  if  obtained,  promises,  as 
much  as  any  human  disposition  of  things  can  pro- 
mise, security  and  permanence.  It  holds  out 
notliing  at  all  definite  towards  this  security.  It 
only  seeks,  by  a  restoration,  to  some  of  their 
former  owners,  of  some  fragments  of  the  general 
wreck  of  Europe,  to  find  a  plausible  plea  for  a 
present  retreat  from  an  embarrassing  position.  As 
to  the  future,  tliat  party  is  content  to  leave  it, 


covered  in  a  night  of  tbe  most  palpable  obscurity. 
It  never  once  has  entered  into  a  paiticle  of  deOuI 
of  what  our  own  situation,  or  that  of  other  poiten, 
must  be,  under  the  blessings  of  the  peace  we  tcA. 
This  defect,  to  my  power,  1  mean  to  supply ;  dm 
if  any  persons  should  still  contioue  to  think  ii 
attempt  at  foresight  is  any  part  of  the  daty  of  i 
statesman,  I  may  contribute  my  trifle  to  the  mk- 
terials  of  his  speculation. 

As  to  the  other  party,  the  minorTty  of  to-dsT, 
possibly  the  majority  of  to-morrow,  small  in  mm- 
ber  but  full  of  talents  and  every  species  of  enei^, 
which,  upon  the  avowed  ground  of  being  men 
acceptable  to  France,  is  a  candidate  for  the  hcb 
of  this  kingdom,  it  has  never  changed  from  tk 
be^oning.  It  has  preserved  a  perennial  conai- 
ency.  llus  would  be  a  never-feilio^  source  tf 
true  glory,  if  springing  from  Just  and  ri^t ;  bri 
it  is  truly  dreadful  if  it  be  an  arm  of  Styx,  wU 
springs  out  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  a  poimMd 
soil.  The  French  maxims  were  by  these  gentis- 
men  at  no  time  condemned.  I  sp^k  of  theirlu- 
guage  in  tbe  most  moderate  terms.  There  m 
many  who  think  that  they  have  gone  mad 
further ;  that  they  have  always  inagni^d  and  a* 
tolled  tbe  French  maxims  ;  that  not  in  the  lort 
disgusted  or  discouraged  by  tbe  monstrous  et^ 
which  have  attended  these  maxims  from  tbeWH 
ment  of  their  adoption  both  at  horae  and  abm^ 
they  still  continue  to  predict,  that  in  due  time  tiKj 
must  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  poor  famB 
race.  They  obstinately  persist  in  stating  thM 
evils  as  matter  of  accident ;  as  things  wholly  tob 
teral  to  the  system. 

It  is  observed,  that  this  party  has  never  nota 
of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  with  the  smallesta^M 
of  respect  or  regard  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  his  got- 
rally  mentioned  them  under  opprobrious  appAl- 
tions,  and  in  such  terms  of  contempt  or  exeostiii^ 
as  never  had  been  beard  before,  becaote  no  wiA 
would  have  formerly  been  permitted  tn  ourpnbU 
assemblies.  The  moment,  however,  that  any  tf 
those  allies  quitted  this  obnoxious  connexion,  Ai 
party  has  instantly  passed  an  act  of  indemnity^ 
oblivion  in  their  favour.  After  this,  no  sort  rf 
censure  on  their  conduct ;  no  imputation  on  tWr 
character !  From  that  moment  their  pardoB  sM 
sealed  in  a  reverential  and  mysterious  silence.  ViA 
the  gentlemen  of  this  minority,  there  is  no  tSf, 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  with  idtf 
we  ought  not  to  be  asnamed  to  act.  "nie  wUl 
college  of  the  states  of  Europe  is  no  better  dnii 
gang  of  tyrants.  With  them  all  our  cooncxiM 
were  broken  oiT  at  once.  We  ought  to  i»M 
cultivated  France,  and  France  alone,  from  tk 
moment  of  her  Revolution.  On  that  happy  change 
all  our  dread  of  that  nation  as  a  power  was  to  ei»M. 
She  became  in  an  instant  dear  to  our  afiectioai, 
and  one  with  our  interests.  All  other  nation  « 
ought  to  have  commanded  not  to  trouble  her  ■•en' 
throes,  whilst  in  labour  to  bring  mto  a  happy  bitd 
her  abundant  litter  of  constitutions.  We  ongb 
to  have  acted  under  her  auspices,  in  ezteoding  bo 
salutary  inftnence  upon  every  side.    From  tbil 
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Atidand  Pnncewere  became  imttiml 
all  [he  olh«T  slates  uMiiral  cnrmiis. 
[face  ofllie.  wdild  was  changed.  Wliat 
iLB  if  alie  acuuired  Holland  and  the 
(eliierlands '.  By  her  conquests  ih<^  only 
lie  sphere  of  her  bencliccnce ;  tlic  only 
lie  blesninpi  of  lilwity  lo  so  many  more 

flocUot  nations.  VVbat  was  it  lo 
by  adding  lliese,  lunonp;  the  richest  nnd 
led  coantrici  nf  the  world,  to  licr  Icrnto- 
lueby  left  no  possible  linlcof  communi- 
Ireen  us  and  any  ol)i«r  puwer  wiih  whom 
tct  against  her !     On  this  new  system  of 

ft  is  60  rourh  the  belter ;— *o  much  the 
irc  removed  from  the  contact  with  in- 
Bpotism.  No  Ioniser  allioughtof  u  bar- 
Aetlicrlands  lo  Holland  Xfi^ainst  Fmnce, 
hobaolete  policy.  It  is  (it  that  France 
•  b<rth  Holland  and  llic  Austrian  Ncthcr- 
|U  a  barrier  to  her  at^inst  the  attacks  of 
I  Sli«  cannot  multiply  her  securities  too 
I  as  to  our  st^ruhty,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
A  H^e  cbciislied  her  front  tlic  beginning, 
[her  when  attaclied,  she,  poor  t;ood  sun  I, 
|C  have  invaded  any  foreign  nation  ;  never 
Aer  sovereipi  and  his  family  ;  never 
I  never  ciiled,  never  imprisoned,  never 
J  of  extrajudicial  massacre,  or  of  lei*al 
All  would  have  been  a  golden  age,  full 
|Bdt:r,  and  liberty  !  and  philosophy,  ray- 
pn  Eura[ie,  would  have  wanned  and  en- 

rie  uaiverae  :  but  unluckitv,  irritable 
(lie  most  irritable  of  all  t)iin^,  uas 
pauioii,  niid  provoked  inTo  anihitirm 
tyranny  at  home.  They  find  all  thit 
■nd  vny  justifiable.  They  choose  to 
other  nations,  stru)^1iii$  for  freedom, 
tacked  by  tlieir  iLei^lihours  ;  or  that 
la  have  otherwise  interfered  in  their 
have  neighbours  interfered  in  favour 
ist  their  rcbeliiou*  subject*;  and 
(nir  of  subjecu  au:ainst  ihdr  prince. 
mi  half  tite  pa^es  of  hiittory.  yi*t  never 
ised  as  an  apolo^,  much  less  as  a  jus- 
r  atrocious  cruelly  in  princes,  or  for 
iCre  and  confiw-ation  on  ilie  part  of 
ibjecta;  never  a«  a  politick  cause  for 
iV  inch  powers  to  oggramlixc  lliemsclves 
It  fUld  without  mciuurc.  A  thousand 
we  seen  it  asserted  in  pnblick  prinu 
ieu,  tliai  if  tlie  nobility  and  priesthood 
lad  Btaid  at  home,  their  properly  never 
been  conliscated.  One  would  think 
if  (he  clerfrj'  had  ht^n  robbed  prcviouB 
iftation,  or  that  their  deportation  had, 
rt,  1>cen  a  voluntary  act.  One  would 
Ibe  nobititvand  ^ntry,  and  merchanid 
a,  who  staid  at  home,  find  enjoyed  their 
security  eiid  repose.  The  asscrtorsof 
oni  well  know,  itiat  the  lot  of  thouuands 
led  at  boinc  was  far  more  terrible  ;  that 
luel  imprisonment  was  only  a  hBrbin|:et 
and  ignominious  dcoith :  iind  that  in 
r  country  of  freedom  thert  were  no  loss 
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than  Thnr  llnnHrtil  TAoiiMI^'at  ODc  lime  in 
prison.  I  go  no  further.  I  inalMiceODly  these  re- 
present a  ttoiia  of  the  party,  as  slating  indications 
of  partiality  to  that  sect,  to  whose  dominion  they 
would  have  left  this  country  nothing  to  oppose  but 
licr  own  naked  fnrci:,  and  consequently  suhjeclcd 
iiB,  on  every  reverse  of  fortune,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  falling  under  those  very  evils  in  that  very 
system,  which  are  attributed,  not  to  its  own  nature, 
but  to  the  pervcrsoncss  of  others.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  difficult  as  to  put  men  in  a  state  of 
judicial  neutrality.  A  loaning  Uiore  must  ever  be, 
and  11  M  of  the  Krst  importance  to  any  nation  to 
obscn'c  to  whalsidethat  leaning  inclines — whether 
lo  uiir  own  community,  or  to  one  with  which  it  is 
in  a  state  of  hostilily.' 

Men  are  rarely  without  some  sympathy  in  the 
siiHcrin^  ofothcrs ;  but  in  tlie  immense  and  diver- 
sifinl  mass  of  human  misery,  which  may  be  nitiert, 
but  cannot  be  relieved,  in  the  gross,  tlie  mind  must 
make  a  choice.  Our  sympathy  is  always  more 
fu'rcibly  attracted  towards  the  misfortnnca  of  cer- 
tain persons,  and  in  certain  descriptions :  and  ihia 
sympathclick  iittraction  discoverfi.  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  mistake,  our  mental  aflinilies,  and  etee- 
tivc  aH'cctions.  It  is  a  much  surer  proof,  iJian  the 
strongest  declaration,  of  a  real  connexion  and  of 
an  over-ruling  bias  in  the  mind.  I  am  told  that 
the  active  symnathics  of  ttii«  party  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  wliollv,  attracted  to  the  sutTerings  of 
the  patriarchal  rebels,  who  were  amongst  the  pro- 
miilgalora  of  the  maxims  of  tlis  French  Kerolution, 
and  who  have  sutTcred,  from  their  apt  and  forward 
scholars,  some  part  of  the  evils,  which  they  Iwd 
themselves  lo  liberally  distribuicd  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  community.  Some  of  these  men,  fly- 
ing from  the  knives  which  they  had  sliar^iened 
againMthitir  country  and  its  laws,  rebelling:  against 
the  very  powers  they  had  set  over  themselves  by 
their  rebellion  against  their  sovereign,  given  up  by 
those  very  armies  lo  whose  faitliful  attachment  tber 
truslcd  for  their  safety  and  supi>ort,  after  tliey  hau 
completely  debauched  all  military  fidelity  in  ila 
source;  some  of  these  men.  I  say.  had  fallen  into 
tile  hands  of  thu  head  of  that  family,  the  most 
illustrious  person  of  which  they  had  three  tiroes 
cruelly  impriaoned,  and  delivered  in  that  slate  of 
captivity  to  those  hands  Irom  which  they  were  able 
to  relieve  neither  her,  nor  iheir  owu  nearest  ami 
most  venerable  kindred.  One  of  these  mcni  con- 
nected with  this  conntiy  by  no  circumstance  of 
birth ;  not  related  to  any  distitiguisbed  families 
here  ;  recommended  by  no  service ;  endearod 
tliis  nation  by  no  act  or  even  expression  of  kind 
ness :  romprchrntled  in  no  Icafue  or  commoa 
cause;  embraced  by  no  lawa  of  ptiblick  hospita- 
lity;  this  man  was  the  onlv  one  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  in  whose  favour  the  British  nation,  passic  _ 
judgment,  witliout  bearing,  on  its  almost  only  ally* 
was  lo  force  (and  tliut  not  by  suulhing  inter|)0«i''J 
tion,  but  with  every  reproach  for  inhumanity,' 
cruelty,  uod  breach  of  Uiulnwa  of  war)  from  {>rison. 
Wc  were  lo  release  him  from  thai  prison  out  of 
which,  in  abuse  of  the  lenity  of  government  amidst 
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its  rigotir,  unil  in  violation  ui  ut  Icasi  an  under- 
stood puolc,  lie  liiul  altuniulGil  aii  vsc»pi- ;  an 
cvcttDC  csvuMble  if  you  will,  bul  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  »lrici  and  vigilanl  conttncmcnt.  The 
«aniesiiieu  ot'  geoilcmcn  to  free  th»  pcnoit  wus 
the  iDAre  extraordinary,  liueausB  tliL-re  wus  I'lilt  us 
littlt  iu  liim  to  raise  admiration,  from  any  eminent 
qualiiiai  i)o  iKiaaesscd,  a£  thcic  was  to  cicltc  an 
iiiu-n-st.  fremi  any  that  were  amiable.  A  pcreun. 
not  only  of  no  reaJ  civil  or  litcnuy  lalentf.  but  of 
DO  apccious  ajtpearaDcc  of  citliftr;  ami  in  his  mili- 
tary [irof«ssioa,  not  marked  ns  a  leader  in  any  one 
act  of  able  or  siiccessful  enlcrpnsL^^iinless  li'ia 
leading  oa  (or  his  following)  llic  allird  urmy  of 
Aitiuoaian  and  malu  cannibal  ParUians  to  V'cr- 
satlleH,  on  tlie  famous  &tih  of  0<;tobcr,  l7St>,  is  to 
make  liis  glofy.  Any  otla-r  vxijluil  of  liis,  ai  a 
{general.  I  never  beani  af.  But  tliv  Iritimpli  of 
^cricfiil  fratcraily  was  but  tlic  mote  signalixcd  by 
iW  |[)(a,l  want  of  particiil.ir  claims,  in  that  case. 
and  by  jiostponinQ;  all  sucli  claims,  in  a  case  wlicie 
tli«y  really  existed,  where  Uioy  stood  emboisod, 
and  in  n  manner  lurceil  llivmscivcs  on  Ute  i  iaw  of 
common,  ti}ioit-»ib:lited  benevolence.  WIii!n,  for 
Its  impiovcment,  tbc  humanity  of  tliose  gentlemen 
wan  tliuit  on  it»  travels,  and  had  ^t  at  far  off  us 
Olinuu,  t!iey  never  tliou^dt  of  a  place  and  a  |)er- 
ton  much  nearer  lo  tliem,  or  of  moving  an  ingtrur- 
lion  to  Lord  Malmesbury  in  favour  of  llieirown 
tuflcriiigcountivman,  Sir  ij^xlney  Smith. 

T1ii»  ofiiccr,  iiaviii^  aLtenipled,  willi  great  gal- 
lantry, toeut  out  a  vessel  fiutn  one  of  the  enemy's 
barlxtura,  wnntiile^n  aft<T  an  obstinate  rc^istvinee  ; 
itivli  as  obliiinMl  Iiim  tlif  niurkcti  rcisiiect  of  Uttisc 
vihc  WW  wimcsx-s  of  Ilia  ralour.  and  knew  thf 
circiinutanccs  in  wliit'h  it  wus  displayed.  Tpin 
{ii«  arriral  nt  Pa,m,  he  wns  inUanlly  thtown  into 
prison;  viicrc  the  nnLuiv  of  his  .sitUHtion  «ill  brsi 
be  undur^loud.  by  knowing,  tliat  amont^t  lis  mili- 
tfulwMa,  was  till!  iieiniiuion  to  walk  oecaKJonally  in 
|]»e  court,  and  to  enjoy  tJlc  j>rivilri;c  of  stinviiig 
fiiiDSclf.  On  the  oH  sTXiein  of  tl-eliiigs  and  prin- 
ciplcf,  liif  suffering:*  niVbi  have  been  entitled  to 
oonsjdemtion,  and  even  in  a  comparison  witli 
tlioMt  ofcitiieen  la  Fayette,  loa  priority  in  tlicorder 
of  compa»inn.  If  tlit-  ministers  had  oeclecle<l  to 
take  any  ttetia  in  his  favour,  a  dcclarslton  of  tJic 
wuse  of  the  nouK>  of  common*  would  have  stiuiti- 
laled  Iheni  to  ibcir  duty.  If  they  liad  caused  n 
rc|>re9t-ntation  to  be  made,  tuofi  a  proceedin^^ 
would  hnvo  added  furoc  to  it.  If  reprim)  should 
be  tlioii^ht  advisable,  the  addreai  of  llic  house 
would  liavc  i^ivcn  an  additional  sanction  to  a 
mctuurewliich  would  hnvclM-en,  indeed,  jiutifiuble 
without  any  other  sanction  tlmn  itA  own  reason. 
BulNo,  Nothinjatatllilieit.  In  fact,  the  merit 
of  Sir  Syilney  Smith,  and  hi*  claim  on  British  com- 
paiiioii.  was  of  a  kind  nitogetlicr  differenl  from 
that  which  inti'rerte<l  *o  dwply  llto  aulliors  of  the 
motion  iu  favour  of  citinn  la  Fayette.  In  my 
humble  opinion.  Ca|>taiii  Sir  Svdney  .'<mith  has 
oiioUier  sort  of  ment  witli  ilie  Rritish  nation,  and 
ioinetliinf;  ofn  hiiclier  cisira  on  Bnli»h  hunianiLT, 
Uian  cttiien  la  Fayette.     Faithful.  zcalouH.  and 


anient,  in  the  sen  ice  of  his  king  an  J  country:  (ufl 
of  spirit:  fullof  resounxa;  gobgoutufihe  btftlcB 
road,  but  going  i%ht,  becauw  liis  imcMniMM 
eutcrpiifcwutnotcottductcdbyavul^^judtfBicsli 
—in  hh  prat*ei3sion,  Sir  Sydney  Smith  mii;ht  U 
consideied  ai  a  distinguislied  persoa,  if  aoY  [«rarai 
could  well  be  distiiiguisliecl  b  a  aervicv  in  whidi 
scarcely  a  comitiandcr  con  be  named  witJiout  put* 
ting  you  in  mind  of  sonic  action  of  intrcpniitf, 
skill,  and  vigilance,  tliat  has  given  tlieia  a  tux  in 
lo  contend  with  any  men ,  and  la  aity  age.  B«l  I 
will  My  nutliin^  faitlier  of  the  merit*  of  Sir  S^xIdij 
Sniitli :  tfie  moit-il  animosity  of  the  regicide 
su[>cr»edei(  oil  other  panegyrick.  Their 
a  judgment  in  hia  favour  without  appeal. 
sent  he  is  lud^ed  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple, 
hut  prison  of  i>jnii>  the  Sixteentii,  and  the  uuc 
one  of  Miiria  j^ntoiiit^tta  ofiVustna;  tlic  pnwi 
Louia  the  ScvuiU'cnth ;  Uk  priton  of  Eh 
Bourbon.  There  lie  lies,  uiipitied  by  \i 
phiUnthropv,  to  meditate  (i|ivn  tlie  fate 
who  are  faitliful  to  tlidr  kin^  and  country. 
Uiis  prisoner,  secluded  tVoui  intctcoune.  t 
dnlifiii^  in  these  cheering  reflection*,  be 
posxihiy  liavo  had  the  further  consoUtua  of! 
ing,  (by  means  of  the  ioioleiit  e.\ultaUM 
LTuards.)  that  tliere  was  an  Hneilish  asol 
Paris:  he  mi^hl  have  had  the  proud 
hearing,  that  this  ainhauador  had  llie 
pateiiig  his  niomingis  in  mpcctful  atle 
tlic  odicc  of  m  icgicide  pettifogger ;  and 
the  evening  lie  relaxed  iu  the  amueiMflli 
tht-  opera,  and  in  the  spectacle  of  sd  luA' 
tudlly  new;  an  audience  in  which  br  lid 
pli-aKun-  of  snein^  almut  him  not  a  ain^  La 
he  cnuhl  formerly  have  known  in  Paris;  buUit 
pluceof  thai  eoiupany,  one  indeed  iiioretlat 
to  it  in  displayof  gaiety,  splenduut,  undlu 
sol  of  abandoned  wretclws.  «<piinidetini;  in  h 
not  the  spoilt  of  their  Uceding  country.  1 
jcct  of  protbund  reflection  both  tu  IIm  preowi 
to  the  ambassador. 

Whether   all    the  matter   iiimh  wliicik  I 
grounded  my  (Opinion  of  this  lost  |>any  hf 
autheDiicaled  or  not,  must  be  left  tu  ihotf 
have  liad  tlie  OMiortunity  of  a  neater  vie* 
conduct,  and  who  have  been  more  alicniw 
their  {>enisal  of  llie  writings,  wliich  haie  a 
in  iis  fiivour.       Bul  fur  my  pun,  I  hanr 
heyn.1  llu>  irross  fiict*  on  whieb  I   ground  my 
of  their  mnikcd  partiality  lo  the  reignng 
in  Ftunce,  in  any  pait.  denied.     I  am  nc< 
prised  at  all  lliis.     Opinions,  as  thev 
follow,  so  they  fitsjiK-ntiy  guide  ud  dind 
affections :  and  men  may  h<N;o4ac  inon* 
to  the  coiinlni-  of  their  prlnciplet,  dnn  11 
cDuntty  of  their  birth.     What  I  haTeiUli'i 
is  onlv  to  mark   the  spirit  which  spMii  V 
though  inflomcwbat  ditlerent  vrayA,  tuactMt 
great  party  leaders;  and  to  tmce  this  Atst  fit 
of  a  ne^ociation  to  iis  true  sourer. 

Such  is  the  prt^^nt  Mate  of  our  nublici  coaM 
Well  niii:lit  I  be  ashamed  of  wiiat  secan*  U 
a  censure  of  two  great  factions,  with  tW  t«v  a 
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Saent  mrn,  wUirli  t!iia  roiinlry  ever  saw,  at  ibe 
of  thf^m,  if  I  li!td  found  that  eillter  of  ihcm 
W  support  their  conduct  by  tny  example  in  ihe 
onr  of  ilieir  coimtiy.  1  (iTioiiIid  very  much  mvSvr 
ir  judgment  to  my  own,  H"  I  wcrt  not  obligw!, 
in  tnnnilcly  owrnalancing  weij^lit  of  aiittioniy , 
>Ttftt  Ihe  foUicted  wisdom  of  i»5«  \a  th#  ab'i- 

0  of  anv  Ivtii  men  living.  I  reiurn  to  the  (]*•• 
"atton,  witli  wtiicti  llii^  lii»tory  ol'  rlii^  abortion 

1  irmtv  Willi  the  rczii!tdi!R  is  trloseU. 

itltr  aiich  ftn  elaborate  d»p1nv  )i»<l  bfen  m&d« 
lie  inj\i»ticc  and  insolence  ol^  an  rii<^iny,  wbo 
Rs  lo  liaw  t)e«>n  irritaird  by  evpry  one  of  the 
ins,  wliich  had  brtjn  commonly  u»ed  witli  pftm 
Dotlic  i)ic  rai^e  of  inteinpcnttt  powct,  the  na- 
i  rvsult  ironlil  be.  tii;il  tnc  sciibbanJ,  in  wbirli 
In  vain  alt«-mptcd  Lo  jjltinjp!  our  ^wo^<l.  should 
S  been llirownttwuy  will)  aciirn,  It  would  Imve 
h  natural,  that,  ti»itif>:  in  the  fulln»j  uf  lltcir 
bt.  iDiult^J  ma)csly,  dnpiwi  di«;ntly.  violntcd 
bee,  rejected  supp Mention,  pntienct^  ^oa'lod  into 
',  would  hare  poiin>d  out  nil  the  len^h  of  the 
t  apOD  all  tJie  vrralli  which  they  had  bo  Ioii^ 
ntinrd.  It  nitf:lil  Iiaro  been  c.\\>cc\M,  that, 
lous  oftlie  §lory  of  ilie  yoiitJiful  hero"  in  al- 
pc  %ritli  him,  loiidipd  by  tlie  axaniple  of  what 
ini«n,  well  Ibrmed,  and  w«ll  placed,  m»y  do  in 
toost  dnperate  «taie  of  Rlfnini,  convincnl  ihrn> 
boitniac  of  the  <^binet  full  n«  powerful,  and 
Ih*  nlg^flr  than  tlittt  of  tlif  fi<tld,  our  nnininter 
Id  have  cliangt^l  1)h-- wh^lclinvofthat  UM'lr»5. 
Ipcroua  pnidi-nn*.  which  h;id  hiilinio  proiluctfd 
UUB  sSm'U  of  the  blindt'di  tennTlly.  If  hv 
Id  his  cituntion  full  of  danger,  (nnil  1  do  not 
jf  that  it   is  perilous  in  llie  rxtrcinr.)  he  must 

that  it  is  also  full  of  i^tory;  and  that  Ik;  is 
te<l  fin  a  3la^.  than  which  no  muse  of  tire, 
\  had  n)<'«niled  the  hi;;he&t  heaven  of  inven- 
I,  could  imainne  anv  tiling  more  nwful  and 
|tul.  It  was  hoped,  titat,  in  thit  Bwetlin^ iceni> 
Uhieh  he  moved  with  some  of  the  tint  poten- 
M  of  Enntpe  for  his  fellow-acton,  ana  nith 
^■ay  of  the  ml  (or  the  anxiouK  iperlators  of 
htot, which,  as  be  playR  it,  ilel<-rmInM  forever 
lir  destiny  and  liia  own,  like  UlyMc*  in  the  un< 
iwlfaif;  point  of  the  epicic  stcry,  he  would  have 
JBwaeabbpistlienreandhiii  rafniogHher:  and. 
Rind  uf  unworthy  di*^uitirr«,  he  would  lutve 
tia  IbrtJi  in  tlu.'  forai,  and  in  the  nititud4>,  of  an 
Uu  that  dny,  it  wa>  thought  be  would  have 
ihe  port  uf  Mara ;  that  he  would  bid  lo 
^IvoBgfai  forth  from  llieir  hideonii  keniiol  (where 
■npolouR  trnderneu  had  too  tone  immured 

~9)  thow  impatient  dop»  of  war,  wftoite  fierce 

alTrisht  cvtn  ihi-  minister  of  vensreance 

finh  litem :  that  he  wotilil  let  llii-in  lonw,  in 

*g«,  fc»cr,  pIa»iN>«,  and  (i^ith,  upon  a  guilty 

iwhoK  rrainr,  and  to  all  whose  habit,  order, 

fliirxm.andirirtue.iirc  alii-n  and  abhorrent. 

tprrtrvl  that  he  would  at  la«t  have  th(iu«ht 

and  ^-AVctual   war;  that  h«  would  no 

,  amuse  tJie  Biitifh  lion  in  the  ehacc  of  irice 
l4  f«u;  lltat  h«  would  no  lonfjer  euiploy  die 
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wliole  naval  power  of  Grcnt  Britain,  once  the  ter- 
rour  of  (be  world,  lo  prey  upon  the  miserable 
remains  of  a  nedlinp  commprce,  wliich  the  enemy 
did  not  rej^ra,  and  from  which  ooub  could  profit. 
It  waseiipfricd,  thnl  he  would  hare  re-atserted  the 
justice  of  hia  cause  ;  that  he  would  have  re-ani- 
mated whatever  remained  to  htm  of  hisalliei,  and 
endearoun'd  to  recover  those  whom  their  fears 
had  led  aalray  ;  that  he  would  have  rekindles)  the 
martial  ardour  of  his  citizens;  tJiat  tie  would  tm^'e 
held  out  to  ihem  the  esample  of  their  ancestry, 
the  asicrtorof  Europe,  and  tne  scour^  of  Preach 
ambition  ;  that  be  would  hare  reminded  them  of 
a  pouteritv,  whieh  if  this  nefhriona  robbery,  under 
the  fruudukni  name  and  false  colour  ofa  (corcni- 
mciit,  should  in  full  power  be  seated  in  tlic  hetttl 
of  Kuiope,  must  for  ever  be  eonsi^i-il  to  vice,  im- 
piety, bnrbnrism,  and  the  mtMt  i^ominious  slavery 
of  body  and  mind.  In  so  holy  a  cause  it  was  pre- 
siimrd.  that  he  would  (as  in  the  bcKinning  of  ttie 
war  be  did)  have  opened  all  the  temples ;  and  with 
prayer,  with  fnstinR:,  and  with  tupplication,  (better 
directed  llian  lo  the  fiiia  Moloch  of  regicide  in 
France,)  have  railed  upon  us  to  raise  that  imited 
cry,  which  has  so  often  stormed  heaven,  and 
witli  a  pious  violence  forced  down  blessings  upon 
a  re|i«ntant  people.  It  was  hoped  that  when  he 
had  invoked  upon  his  endeavours  the  favour.ible 
reijard  of  the  Protertnr  of  the  humnn  wee,  it 
would  be  seen  that  hit  menaces  to  Ihe  eii4>mv,  and 
lu!*  prayers  lo  the  Almighty,  wenr  not  folfowcd, 
Imt  accompanied,  with  ciine^j indent  action.  It 
wa«  hoped  tliat  his  shrilling  trumpet  sliotfid  bo 
hrunl,  not  to  aiinoimc*.-  a  shew,  but  to  sound  a 
charge. 

Such  a  concliisian  Lo  such  a  declaration  and 
such  a  speech,  would  have  been  a  thin^  of  course ; 
so  much  a  ihincr  of  course,  that  I  will  be  bold  Id 
say,  if  in  any  ancient  history,  the  Roman  for  in- 
stance, (supposing;  that  in  Rome  the  matter  of 
such  a  detail  rould  have  tieen  fuminhed,)  a  consul 
had  ^'ODC  ihroufih  such  a  Ion;  train  of  proceeding, 
and  that  there  was  a  chasm  in  the  iTianR«-ri|>ta 
by  which  we  bad  lost  the  conclusion  of  the  snoech 
and  the  snbiequent  part  of  the  narrative,  all  cri- 
ticks  would  agree,  tlwt  a  rrciiithcmiug  would 
have  bt«n  thought  to  have  managed  the  Buppte- 
inentary  bu»ine«  ofn  eonlinuator  most  UR«kiirully, 
and  to  tiave  supplied  the  hiatus  most  improlmbly, 
iDic  Imd  not  filled  up  tlKr  f^piuj;  space,  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  similar  (tlmitirh  Wttcr  exeruinl)  to 
what  I  htiw  imu^tiwl.  But  loo  often  different  is 
r.iiional  eonjeclurc  from  melancholy  fact.  This 
exordium,  as  contrary  lo  all  tl»e  rulva  of  rlK-torick, 
ns  to  tlioSP  more  esw-ntial  r«le«  of  policy  which 
our  crlnnlinn  would  dictate,  is  intejHied  ns  a  pre- 
lude to  a  dcadrninfr  and  disheartening  nmposi- 
tion  :  as  if  xll  that  a  minister  had  tolearni  a  war 
of  his  own  conducting,  was.  that  the  {)cuptc 
stiould  pursue  it  widi  loo  ardent  n  »>al.  Such  a 
tone,  as  I  i^estcd  the  minister  would  have  taken, 
I  urn  very  sure,  is  the  true,  unsuborrK-d,  unw 
pliiftiicated  langrimge  of  genuine,  nahiral  fi^eling, 


undet  (lie  smuttvf  p;ititncrc\luustetl  andabu«e4]. 
Sucli  u  rondorl  as  the  Tarta  slateil  in  ihe  deela- 
ration  gave  roum  to  cA|fcct,  is  that  wtucli  true 
wisdom  woiilil  bave  dictated  under  tlie  impression 
of  ttiose  genuine  feelings.  Never  was  lher«  a  jnr 
or  diMard  between  genuine  eenliment  nnd  sound 
policy.  Never,  no,  never,  did  Nature  say  one 
tiling  and  WiMlorn  say  annther.  Nor  htv  senti- 
nienU  of  elevation  in  ihftmtelves  tiirpd  nnd  iin- 
nftturuJ.  Nalure  is  never  inorc  truly  herself,  tlian 
in  IitT  ^niiidnt  fttnn.  The  Apullo  of  Belvedere 
(if  the  univirrsal  rubber  lias  yet  lefl  him  at  Belve- 
dere) it  as  much  in  nature,  as  nny  fin^nre  from  the 
pc-tieil  of  itvtnhrant,  or  any  clown  in  tlie  riislick 
Tvvcls  of  Teniere.  Indeed  it  Is  when  a  great  na- 
tion is  in  great  diflieiiUies,  that  mindi  must  exa.lt 
tlicmsclvcs  to  liic  occasion,  or  all  is  lost,  btrong 
passion  under  tlie  direction  of  a  feeble  reason 
leeda  a  tow  fever,  which  nerves  onlv  (o  deslmy  the 
body  that  entertains  it.  But  vefiement  passion 
does  not  alv^'ays  indicate  an  infinn  judgment.  It 
odcn  aceonipHiiies.  and  actuates,  and  is  even  auxi- 
liary to  a.  powerful  undersuutdiu^ :  and  when  they 
both  con»i>ire  and  act  harmoniously,  their  force  is 
yreal  to  destroy  disorder  within,  and  to  repel  in- 
jnry  from  abroad.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  that 
ealis  vn  us  fur  no  vulgar  conception  of  tliin^i,  and 
for  cxerlioiis  in  uo  vulfur  strain,  it  is  tlie  awHd 
hour  that  Providence  lias  now  ap|)ainle<l  lo  this 
UHlion.  Every  little  measure  is  a  ^reiii  errour; 
nnd  every  great  errour  will  bring  on  nn«ma!l  nain. 
Nolliiag  can  be  directed  above  the  murk  that  we 
must  aim  at :  every  tliiog  below  it  is  absolutely 
thrown  away. 

Except  with  tlic  addition  of  the  unheard-of  in- 
sult oiTcrcd  to  our  ambassador  by  bis  rude  expul- 
sion, «re  are  never  to  forget  tiiat  the  point  on  which 
the  B^oeiution  with  De  la  Croix  tMroke  ofl',  was 
exactly  that  which  had  sliHed  in  its  cradle  the 
ncgociation  we  had  attempted  with  Burtlieleniy. 
Each  of  these  Iransaetions  concluded  with  n  ma- 
nifeslo  upon  cur  part :  but  the  last  of  our  mani- 
festoes very  mateiiallydiflercd  from  the  Hrsl.  The 
(ir»  deeiaraiion  suteil.  that "  nnthing  wat  left  but 
"  to  prosecute  a  war  fi/uafty  jml  nnd  vecessan/." 
Ill  tliC  second,  the  juEticc  and  nece^itv  of  the  war 
is  dropped:  the  sentence,  importing  timt  nothing 
was  left  but  the  prosL'cution  of  such  a  war,  disap- 
[M-ant  also,  Instead  of  (his  resolution  to  prosecute 
tlte  war,  wc  sink  into  a  whining  lamcnlatino  on 
tlic  abrupt  termination  of  tlio  treaty.  We  have  no- 
tliini;  lelt  but  the  last  resoure«^  of  female  weakness, 
of  hnlpless  iiifaucy,  of  doling  decrepitude, — wail- 
ing and  lampMtaiiun.  We  rannot  even  utter  a 
sentiment  of  vigour — "  His  Majesty  lias  only  lo 
"  lament."  A  poor  po«M-*«ion,  to  be  left  to  »  great 
monarch  !  Mark  the  cficet  produced  on  our  coun- 
dls  by  conliniiiil  inmlcncc,  and  inveU-rate  bosli- 
lily  •  We  grow  more  malleable  under  their  blows. 
In  reverential  silence,  wc  smother  the  cause  and 
orisin  of  the  war.  On  thai  fundHmenlal  article  of 
faith,  we  leave  everyone  to  abound  in  his  own 
lenw.  Ill  Ihe  minister's  speech,  glosHinf;  on  the 
'ieclantion,it  '\i  indeed  mentioned ;  but  very  feebly. 


The  liiieji  are  m  faintly  drawn  as  Iiardly  to  fat 
tracc<l.  Tlieyonly  make  a  part  of  our  couolofMa 
in  liie  circumtttanct*  which  wc  ao  dolefully  Luanit. 
We  r«Kt  our  merits  on  the  humility,  the  raracit- 
nt-s«  of  solicitation,  Bnd  the  perfect  good  £uib  of 
those  submissions,  which  have  been  used  to  ptt- 
suadc  our  regicide  enemies  lo  grant  u»  itnme  tut 
of  peuce.  Not  a  word  is  said,  which  niigbi  aa 
have  been  futt  as  well  uud,  and  much  better  too,  If 
the  British  nation  hud  appeared  in  tlic  »impWcb>> 
meter  of  u  penitent  convinced  of  liis  erruuxs  ui, 
oflenees, niiij  offering,  by  pcnaiu<»>,  Ijy  pilsTit 
and  by  all  the  modes  of  captation  ever  dtvii 
ansinus,  restless  guilt,  lo  make  all  tlic  itoi 
in  his  miserable  power. 

The  declaration  ends,  oa  I  have  beforeijtioudfe,^ 
witli  a  soL-mu  voluntary  pledge,  the  moft  fall 
the  most   solemn  iliat  ever  was  given,    of 
rc&ohitiuu  (if  soil  may  be  called) (o  enter  a^ 
the  very  snmc  course.     It  Te«}uitea  nothing 
the  regicides,  tJian  to  fumiUi  some  s<>r<  '  (' 
some  sort  of  colourable  pretext  lor  <  i 
the  supplications  of  innocence  at  the  i,-.^  tA 
It  leaves  the  moment  of  nef|;ocUtion,  a  most  j 
ant  moment,  to  the  choice  of  the  enemy, 
to  regulate  it  according  to  the  convenien<i' 
ufTairs.     He  is  to  bring  it  forwanl  at  ttitl 
when  it  muy  best  serve  to  establish  hit  ii 
at  home,  nn<l  to  extend  his  power  abnud.    At 
gerons  assurance  for  this  nation  lo  give, 
it  it  broken,  or  whether  it  is  kept.     As  all 
was  broken  off.  and  broken  off  la  tlie 
have  seen,  the  tield  of  future  cooduct 
rr«erv-ed  frc«  and  uninrumbercd  to  our 
crclioii.     As  to  the  sort  of  condition 
tlic  pledge,  namely,  "  tliai  the  enemy 
"  disposed  to  enter  into  the  work  of  gtAml| 
*'  fication   with  tlic  siiiril  of  recooeilntMS i 
"  ef|uity,"lliisiibraeeolog)-  cannot posiAljl 
sidered  othcrwue,  than  as  so  many  vor^l 
in   lo  fill  the  sentence,  and  to  round  it  lDdi< 
We  prefixed  the  same  plausible  conditiaMMl 
renewal  of  tht;  negociation,  in  our  in«iifc**o_^ 
rejection  of  our  jiroposals  at  Basle.     Wri 
consider  tlios«e  conditions  as  binding.   Wt  i 
a  much  more  serious  iiegociation  withnil 
ofrcganl  to  them ;  and  tiiere  is  no  nci 
which  we  can  poKsibly  open  upon  fewniiuli 
of  eonciltnlion  and  equitv.  than  wm  (o  MJ 
covered,  when  wc  ctitcrv<l  into  ooi  last  ■* 
Any  of  the  idiglilesl  prrtences,  any  of  lb 
loose,  formal,  e<iuivocaung expressions.*! 
tify  us  un'ler  the  peromtion  of  this  meetri 
sending  the  last,  or  some  other  I»nl  Mali 
to  Paris. 

I  hope  I  misiindertlHnd  tins  pledge; 
shall  shew  no  more  regard  to  it,  thanwel 
to  all  the  faith,  that  vrc  have  iili){litcd  to  n 
resniiition  in  our  former  declaratioii.     U I 
understand  tlie  conclusion  nf  iW  ilcriatUiosOl 
what  uiiforlunalcly  it  »c*ms  to  me,  we  BuW 
cii^gemcnt  Willi  the  enemy,  without  tM,}' "" 
s|inndenl  engagement  on  hs  side.     Wc 
hate  cut  ourselves  otf  frtmi  any  bcaefil  wb^' 
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t4*rTnry1i!ttn  date  nf  tliim^  mi^ht  ftirniih  tn 
litbli.-  ua  tulslly  to  DTcrtuni  Ujnt  power,  no  littlr 
on«cU'^  witli  motlcnilion  mid  juniict-.  Ily  iiuld- 
f  out  no  hope,  either  to  tin-  justly  cliscon Untied 
'France,  or  lo  any  foreign  power,  and  leaping  the 
•rommeiict^mrnt  of  all  treaty  ti>  tHr§  identical 
iito  of  RKMiuinB,  we  do  in  eflW-t  »ssiirc  and  guit- 
ntce  to  them  the  full  poMcwtion  of  the  rieh  fruits 
I  their  con&Kalion*.  of  their  murders  of  men, 
tmen,  and  children,  and  of  all  th«  multiplied, 
(llcss,  namfltss  inii:|iiitir)i  by  whit-li  they  \iHVK 
tftinsd  their  power.  UV  (^itarttntoe  In  Lh<>m  the 
jlMMioa  of  a  couotry,  sik-Ii  biiiJ  so  situatud  lu 
ftfkcv,  round,  entire,  immensely  perhaps  aiig- 

'W^U  !  itnme  trill  any,  in  thin  rase  mt  Eiavc  only 

iltc-tl  to  the  nature  of  tliint^s.     The  iiaturi^  cf 

ia,  I  admit,  a  sturdy  adversary.  Thin  niiglit 

M  a  nlpa  for  our  attempt  at  a  treaty. 

irhat  piva  of  that  kind  can  bo  alleged,  al)« 

(  treaty  wiw  dsad  and  Ktive,  in  favour  of  tliis 

ktliumooB  ilei-lamtion  ?   No  neii.-(^ily  lia«  driven 

ItO   tAnI  pledffe.     It  i*  without  a  eoiiiiti*r|):irt 

in  in  ex{ici-tation.     And  what  cnii  be  stated  to 

le  llie  evil  which  tliut  solitary  cn^i^ment 

ptoddce  on  the  undentanditi);  or  the  fears  of 

?  I  Mk.  what  havethcTccicides  promised  you 

am.  in  i'a.te  i/oa  hIiouIiI  shew  what  they  would 

dispoettioii*  to  conciliation  and  cijuily,  whilut 

are  )rvin<:  that  pli'd^t^  from  the  throne  and  en- 

^{larliamont  to  counter-secure  it  ^  Iti^an  nw- 

nstdcration.   Itwiisun  thcveryduyofthcdnle 

>i  wonderful  pledge.'  in  which  we  a^iinied 

directorial  gov<Tnment  a«  luwrtil,  ami  in  which 

etwaged  ourteivcs  to  treat  wiUi  litem  when- 

r  tbey  pleased  :  it  was  on  that  very  day  tlie 

le  Heet  was  weii^hiny;  anehur  fn»tn  one  of 

r  harbonra,  where  tl  had   remained  four  days 

perfect  i|ttiet.     TTieik!  huiliniira  of  llie  British 

Binions  arc  the  portt  of  France.     Tliey  arc  o( 

WSB   but  to  protert  an  enemy  from  our  be«t 

M,  the  Harm*  of  lieaven,  and  )iia  own  raihnrss. 

d   the    West  of   Ireland   been   an  uni^firlnous 

St.  tbc  French  naval   jtowei  would  have  tjcen 

lone.    TIic  enemy  uses  the  niomeiil  for  hostilily, 

boat  tlic  loa»t  regard  to  your  future  disposition 

equity  and  conctlialion.     Tlicy  ro  out  of  what 

rv  oDce  your  harbours,  and  they  return  to  (hem 

tKeir  pleasure.     Eleven  dayf  they  had  the  full 

I  of  Banlry  Bay,  and  at  length  their  fleet  re- 

na  from  their  harbour  of  Bantry  to  ibcir  har- 

tar  of  Brest,     Whilst  you  »re  inTokinpr  the  prn- 

ieoa  cptrit  of  rej^ide,  equity  and  conciliation, 

ly  Bn>»wer  you  witli  an  attack.     Tliey  (urn  out 

t  pacifiek  ncanr  of  your  "  how  Ho  yoii  do's," 

M    Malmesbury  :   and  they  return   your  visir, 

B  tbetr  "  tlianks  for  your  olilij^ing  pn«]iiiriM," 

Itlietr  okl  pnietised  assassin  Huchc.    They  come 

kttack — What?     A  town,  a  fort,  a  naval  ^ta- 

p  f     Tbey  tome  to  attack  yonr  kinp,  your  con- 

liition,  arid  the  very  betnt;  of  that  parliament, 

Irh  was  lioldinjE;  out  (u  Uieiii  tlieve  pledges,  to- 

her  writli  the  entireiieM  of  ihe  empire,  tlic  tiiwi, 
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liberties,  and  properties  of  all  the  people.  Wt 
know  ihnL  tliey  meditated  the  very  name  in%'iiMon, 
and  for  the  very  *ame  purpones,  ii()on  ihii  kinir- 
dom  :  and,  had  tlie  coast  been  as  opportune,  would 
have  ert'eeted  it. 

Whdst  t^riM  arc  in  rain  torturio^  your  invention 
to  a.<i!>(irc  ihera  of  yunr  sincerity  and  good  faith, 
thev  have  left  no  doubt  concerning  fArir  |;ood 
faith,  and  Ibrir  sincerity  towards  Ihoec  lo  wliong 
they  have  engaged  thcjr  honour.  To  their  power' 
they  have  been  true  lo  the  only  pled^  they  have! 
ever  yet  ffiven  to  yoti,  or  to  any  of  yours,  1  mcMi 
the  solemn  cn^a^mcnt  which  they  entered  into 
with  the  dcpntaiion  of  traitors  who  appeared  at 
their  bnr,  from  England  and  fmm  Ireland,  in  1792. 
They  have  been  tiue  and  faithful  to  the  eng:u{i:c- 
mcnt  which  they  had  made  more  largely ;  that  is, 
their  en^aETPment  to  give  edeciiial  aid  to  insurrec- 
tion and  treason,  wherever  thev  niitrht  a|){>ear  in 
the  world.  We  ha»c  seen  lEic  Brilish  declaration. 
This  ia  the  counter-declaration  of  the  directory. 
This  is  the  reciprocal  pledge  which  regieide  atnity 
gives  to  the  cnnrilifilory  pledget  of  kinjjs  I  But, 
thank  God,  such  pledges  cannot  exist  sinjgle. 
Thuy  have  no  counterpart :  and  if  they  had,  llie 
enemy's  conduct  cancels  such  declaratir}n<i:  and. 
I  tni«t,  alonp  with  them,  cancels  every  thing  of 
miichicf  and  dishonour  tliat  (hey  contain. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  ImaincM  wliich  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  nnaerountable,  or  necnuiitnMe 
on  a  supposition  )  dare  not  entertain  for  a  moment. 
I  cannot  help  asking.  Why  ail  thi»  pains,  to  clear 
the  Brili.<ih  imiion  of  ambition,  perfidy,  and  the 
insatiate  tliirsl  of  war?  At  what  [wnod  of  titne 
was  it  that  our  country  has  descried  that  load  of 
infiimy.  of  which  nothing  but  preternatural  hu* 
miliaiiun  in  language  and  conduct  can  serve  to 
eii-AT  lit  ?  If  viK  have  dcsenred  this  khid  of  evil 
fame  from  aay  thing  we  have  done  in  a  stale  of 
prosperity,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  an  abject  con- 
duct in  adversity  that  can  clear  out  tefwution. 
Well  is  it  known  that  ambition  can  creep  as  well 
as  soar.  The  pride  of  no  iiciwn  in  a  Untirishing 
condition  n  more  jttiitly  to  be  dreaded,  than  tliat 
of  him  who  is  mean  nnd  cringing  under  a  doubtfal 
and  unprospemus  fortune.  Bat  it  seemi  it  waa 
tliought  ncci^iwary  to  give  some  oul-of-thc-way  1 
pmofs  of  nur  sincctily,  as  well  as  of  our  fre«>dom 
from  amlniinn.  Is  then  fraud  and  ralu^^lxKHl  be- 
come tlie  di«linctivc  character  of  Englishmen  ? 
Whenever  your  enemy  chooses  to  accuse  you  of 
perfidy  and  ill  faith,  will  you  put  it  into  his  power 
to  throw  you  into  the  purgaturv  of  «e]f-hiiniiJia- 
tion  ?  Is  hii  charge  e<|>ial  to  the  finding  of  tfas 
grand  jnry  of  F.urojw,  and  sufticient  to  put  you 
upon  your  trial  f  But  on  that  tri:il  I  will  defend 
the  Knglish  ministry.  I  am  sorry  that  on  some 
potnla  I  have,  on  tin;  principlea  I  have  alway*  up- 
|HJsed,  so  good  a  deleace  to  make.  They  were 
not  the  first  tn  bepia  the  war.  They  did  not  ex- 
cite the  general  confederacy  in  Europe,  which 
was  ao  fKOficrly  formed  on  the  alarm  giwn  by  the 
jacobinism  of  France.     Tlivy  liid  not  bt^n  with 
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an  luwtite  anresiioti  oa  tbc  regicides,  or  unr  of 
Ui«tr  alliei.  ^lea*  punicides  o(  llteii  owit  counlry, 
dUriplining  Uiemselves  for  foreign  by  dunieslirk 
nolcn«tt,  w-cre  tlie  finl  lo  attack  s  potct-r  iJiat  waa 
oiir  ally  ))jr  nature,  by  iiabic,  and  l>y  tlic  sanction 
uf  multiplied  tt«s>tiei.  ts  it  not  true,  that  they 
w«rc  the  lint  to  declare  war  upon  th»  kingdom  ? 
U  every  word  in  the  dtsclartiliou  from  Uoivning- 
MTCel.  con  re  riling;  their  conduct,  and  roiiceming 
ounnnd  thut  of  our  allies,  sa  obviouitly  false,  that 
it  i<  nccc^MTV  to  give  itomo  new  invented  proof*  of 
our  pxd  fiutti  in  onivi  lu  cxpuiigt;  the  metnoiy  of 
iill  \Uis  tiL'Ttidy  ? 

Wc  ktiotr  ihiit  ov»>r-labowriii)»  a  |>oint  of  lliis 
kind  ha«  the  dir^cl  <'OT]tr«ry  tTfl'e^t  fivim  what  we 
wish,  Wc  know  that  then:  is  a  lc-|;al  prc«itn|ilioR 
a^iial  men  i/vomto  te  nimin  pur^iianl ;  and  if  a 
chaip^e  of  amhilion  k  not  ri.riiti-d  by  an  affi>cted 
humiiity,  ccrtaioly  the  character  of  I'laud  and  per- 
fidy is  fitill  less  to  be  Wiulicil  iiwny  by  indications 
of  meanness.  Fiaiii)  and  ptevnriration  ate  servile 
vices.  Tiier  someliine^  ^rnw  out  of  the  ncccstities, 
ulways  out  uf  llie  habil&,  of  slavish  and  de^iieiale 
HpiriU  :  and  on  the  ibeatre  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
bjrassURirn^  the  mask  ofaDavuEoraCietathat  an 
actor  vill  obtain  credit  for  manly  ftiiKplicity  and  a 
liberal  opeuitead  of  |iiO(;ecKliiif.  It  is  an  erect  eoun* 
tenance.  it  iK  a  firm  adherence  to  principle,  it  is  a 
power  of  reiUting  fal«e  ithame  and  frtvoloux  fear, 
ibu  Msert  vur  t;w>d  fuillmnd  liono<ui,(inda*»un;  to 
u»  the  confidence  of  niiink  ind .  Therefore  nil  these 
ueg;ociation«,  anil  all  llie  declarations  vritli  wbicli 
ihey  w«e  preceded  anri  folEowed,  can  oolyMMve 
to  rAisc  prcflumptinns  against  tlial  srood  failii  and 
publick  integrity,  ilie  fame  of  wliioh  to  prcKcrvi- 
inviolnie  a  ro  much  the  interest  and  duty  of 
DTcry  nation. 

Tue  pinicrc  ii  an  engagemtnt  "  to  all  Europe." 
Tbi*  ia  the  morv  viLlnturdinary,  iH^riiuu  it  is  a 
pledge,  whk'li  no  power  in  Kuropc,  whom  I  have 

J  id  Imuxl  of,  has  tboiif^ht  proper  to  require  at  our 
luntlt.  I  am  not  in  ihc  9c.-crctt  of  ofKcc ;  and 
tberefore  I  niav  be  excused  for  proceeding  upon 
probabilities  and  eUcriour  indi<rationa.  t  have 
HUVcyeU  ftll  Enropo  fromlBc  caM  tn  the  wem,  from 
the  norlb  to  the  south,  in  search  of  (his  call  upon 
tn  to  purge  ours«IVGa  of  "subtle  tinplicihf  iind 
A  pviuck  6tvle"  in  our  proceed iiiu;».  I  have  not 
heard  that  his  Rnoellency  the  Oitinniiii  anibastatlor 
bu  eipressed  hig  doubi.iof  ihe  lUiiiidi  itincerily  in 
our  DOgociation  with  tJte  moU  unchriMian  rt.-[>ubiiok 
lately  act  up  at  our  door.     Wb^tsyiupiaithy,  in  that 

auartfr,  may  Iwve  iutroduci-d  a  remonstrance  upon 
le  want  of  faith  in  iht<  nation,  I  cannot  |MviitiveLv 
say.  If  it  exixts,  it  \*  in  Tinkish  «r  Arabick,  a;id 
pombly  is  not  yet  translated.  But  none  of  [he 
nationa  which  coinjKiae  tlie  old  Christian  world 
have  I  yei  hnid  as  calline  upon  us  for  tboae  ju. 
dlcial  purfTBtioat  aad  ottftala,  by  fire  and  water, 
which  wc  have  chosen  to  go  lltrou^h; — for  Um 
oilier  great  proof,  by  battle,  we  seem  to  decline 

For  wluwe  uk,  enlertainnveitt,  or  instnKtion, 
arc  all  tboec  over&traincd  and  ovcr-luhouml  ptih- 
CGodiu^  in  council,  in  negociation.  and  iu  speeches 


in  parliainetit,  intended  ?  What  royal  atbinct  ■ 
to  be  eniichcd  with  tJtcte  hivh-Anislied  picturatf 
tliB  arroeiuKN!  of  the  sworn  enitmies  of  km^,  wA 
the  mecK  patience  of  a  British  adniiniMratiaa ! 
In  what  bear!  is  it  intended  to  kindle  pity  tciwaidi 
oiii  multiplied  muniti rations  and  disgraces'  At 
best  it  if  siiperfliiDUS.  What  nation  is  utiiu<quaintad 
wit!)  the  hnuglity  disposition  of  the  common  ewcBy 
of  all  nations  'i  It  \\fn  been  more  titan  SK«n,  it  \m 
been  felt ;  not  only  by  those  who  have  been  iht 
victims  of  their  imperious  rapacity,  but,  in  s  dt- 
gioc,  by  llio.-<e  very  powers  who  have  cootoNii 
to  establish  thi»  rr)l>liery.  that  they  m^ht  beahb 
Lo  copy  it,  and  with  the  impunity  lo  make  %tt 
usumitions  of  their  own.  The  kin^  of  Pi 
has  hyi^KJtliLvaled  iti  trust  to  the  rcgkidesln 
and  fertili-  t^^rriiiirics  oti  the  lUiinc,  as  a 
his  leal  and  uflection  to  tlie  cause  of  llbert< 
equality.  He  hfts  teen  them  robbed  wi 
bounded  hbertj,  and  wttli  the  most 
equality.  Tlie  woods  are  wasted,  the  eouattf 
t-avK)^,  property  is  confiscated,  and  tl« 
are  put  to  biar  a  double  yolie,  in  ttie  eiuictiaM 
it  tyranniul  government  and  in  ihr  conih' 
of  an  hostile  irruption.  Is  it  to  satisfy  the 
of  Berlin,  tlm  the  court  of  London  is  to  gn 
same  sort  of  pledge  of  ita  sincerity  and  good 
to  the  French  directory  ?  It  is  not  thiit 
of  sensibility, — it  is  not  I..ucliestiu,  (In  mi 
of  hi»  I'luwLitn  Mftk-Hty.  the  late  ally  of 
and  the  present  ally  of  its  enemy,  who  h 
mended  tliis  pledgu  of  our  sincerity,  as  the 
of  renewal  of  the  long  lease  of  his  sincere  I 
shin  to  this  kin^om. 

It  is  not  to  our  enemy,  the  now  £iiilifbl 
regicide,  lata  the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Bril 
Catholic  king,  that  wc  uddresa  our  dolefid  . 
taiion  ;  it  is  not  to  tlie   Pnnct  of  Peattt 
declarftlion  uf  wnr  was  one  of  ihe  fiist  i 
omens  of  (rencral  traiK|uillity,  which  i 
umbuMador.  with  the  olive-branch  in  bis  I 
was  sainted  with  at  his  cntmnce  Into  tW  < 
L-Ican  birds  at  Paris. 

Purely  it  is  not  lo  the  Tetrarch  of  < 
now  tJic  rnitbfiil  ally  of  a  (wwer  who 
upon  all  his  fortresses,  and  eonfi«caled  ths' 
dominions  of  his  house;   it  is  not  to  iIhsi 
powerful,  ouct  reapi-clcd,  tuid  once  cJien«W( 
of  Great  Bnlam,  ih»i  wc  iin-nn  to  prarrthll 
eerity  of  the  peace  which  we  offetM.  lo  i 
bit  cxpenee.     Or  is  iI  to  him  we  ar«  19  ] 
arrui;ance  of  tJie  power  whOi  under 
fricitd,  oppresses  him,  and  [lie  |>ouf  leins 
subjocU,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  ibe  taoU'i 
enemy  ? 

It  IS  not  to  Holland,  under  the  name  of  i 
lai<l    under   a   permanent    military    coot 
tilled  with  their  double  ^rriaen  of  bkr 
cobin  troops,  and  leu  times  more  bart 
r.lubsand  aasemlilies,  tliai  we  Iind  uurKl* 
to  give  this  [>led^. 

Ia  it  lo  Genoa,  that  wc  make  this  kind  pr 
t^  state  whirb  tlte  regicides  were  to  defcnd 
fiivournbltt  tKuttatity,  bnl  whose  (Kabllfejr 
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I,  bv  ihe  gentle  influence  of  jacobin  authority, 
Drc«<l  tiito  \bt  IxammeU  of  an  alliniitn; ;  whinsi:  alli- 
Ace  has  been  aeciir«d  by  the  adtniasiun  n(  Ktvnch 
jMTBoas;  and  wbosc  peace  baa  been  for  «vor  ra- 
Hcd  hv  n  fbcoed  decwntion  of  war  against  oiir- 

'  ll  u  not  tbc  Grand  Dukv  of  Ti;scariy  who 
Iviins  ibii  dvctflr^tioii :  nut  t1i<^  i^raiiil  ilake,  wliu 
IT  hift  earlv  tinerrity,  for  bis  love  of  pocioc.  and 
ir  fais  entire  confidence  In  the  amity  oi  the  assas- 
an  of  fais  bouse,  Imt  been  eomplinicatctl  in  the 
tviti&h  (MirliiiiiiFnt  with  llie  niimc  of  "  tfif  wUent 
I  totereiya  in  Hurape  :  "—It  w  not  this  pacilJek 
lotomnn,  or  his  [ibiloanpbiek,  riid^'lletl  iiiiuiMtrv, 
■d^Jled  l>y  Kiit^ixb  and  by  French,  wh(Me  wi»- 
pm  ieikI  phili>«opliT  bi^twiwn  Uictn  have  |)lao(.>d 
i^bom  in  the  liunOsof  tlic  enemy  of  the  Aui^trian 
mily,  aikI  driven  the  only  pruntublc  commerce 
t  Tuscany  from  its  only  port.  It  it  not  ibis  lo- 
^rvtfrrif  X  for  nior«  able  statesman  than  any  of 
to  Mfdid  m  wliOEc  chair  he  ails  :  it  is  not  tlie 
WcMOplier  Carlelti.  mure  ably  i|iccubtiv'i>  tliaii 
)mHieo.  mure  profoundly  politick  than  MaiMi- 
tmt,  Uiat  0^1  u|>on  us  »>o  loudly  to  ^ive  the  »ame 
kppr  proofs  of  the  same  .:ood  fiiitli  to  iJie  repiil)- 
Mc.  alvBvt  ihe  nme,  aluayit  one  and  imlivi^ible. 
ftl  IB  not  Venice,  wbow  prineipitt  eilieit  tlu-  me- 
hf  llM  ftppropriatcd  to  bitnttlf.  and  scornfully 
piml  ibe  State  to  indemnify  ilwlf  from  tlic  cm- 
troor.  that  we  wish  to  eonviace  of  tlie  pride  and 
1m  dfapniisni  of  an  enemy,  wbo  loads  U8  with  hi<« 
toOas  aud  buflcte. 

I  It  »  not  tor  his  Holinc&<  we  intend  thhi  conwi- 
ktory  declaration  of  our  own  weakness,  and  of  tlte 
RsAnoiu temper  of  hiaf;rand  enemy.  Thntprinr>e 
known  botlt  tlie  one  and  the  oilii-r  frum  the 
(inning.  The  artttU  of  the  Premb  iti^volutiou 
I  ipven  tbeir  very  timt  e«Kay*  nni]  skelclicjt  of 
bhery  and  desolation  agininat  hi*  terrilnrio#,  iji 
ifwnn>«'eniel"mHrdiTin[r  piece"  than  hud  ever 
into  the  iniaifitiittioi)  of  painter  or  port. 
Filboui  eerenKiny  liiry  ton'  from  his  eherigjiins; 
tlie  po*ie«MonA  tvliicfi  ho  hcM  for  f  *c  Imn- 
nndisturbcd  by  all  tlic  ambition  of  all 
sbilious  cionarchs  who.  daring  tltat  period. 
in  France.  Is  it  to  liim,  in  whoite 
r  we  IiBvc  ioovr  late  netrociation ceded h in  how 
'  countries  near  tlie  Itbonc.  lately  amon^t 
rionrithin:  (perhaps  the  most  dauriHliin^ 
■eitent)ofnll  the  countries  u|>on  earth,  that 
'lo  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  reAolittion  tu 
tpeoce  witli  the  lepnblick  of tiarl»imm?  Thiii 
Mm  potentate  and  pontiff  is  Mink  deep  into 
^talrof  year* ;  be  is  half  disarnvMl  bv  hi*  pence- 
|W  cliar^cter  ;  his  dominions  ate  more  than  lialf 
i4Bam>rd  bra  peace  of  two  bimdnnl  ynirs.  defended 
(■iilicy  were,  not  by  forcm,  hut  by  reverence  :  yet 
jn  all  these  simits,  we  sec  him  display,  amidst  ilie 
i«fcni  nimi  and  liie  new  defaoeinenta  of  bt*  phin- 
dered  npiul,  alonv  wii)i  tlii>  mild  and  deeoraieil 
pMiyaf  tliemridcrn.  all  ihe«|iirit  and  maffnnnimilv 
tt  a»eii;nl  Korutr  !    Dot-K  he,  who,  (lioiiijh  himBi'lf 

Ke  lo  defend  them,  nobly  refused  to  receive 
iarjr com perual ions  fertile  protection  t>e  owed 


to  bis  people  of  Avignoa,Carpcnira*,  and  llwVo. 
naisiu ;— dtics  Ite  want  proofs  of  our  good  dispo^' 
aition  lo  dclirer  over  thiit  {x^ople  witlmal  iiny  ac- 
euiity  for  lliem,  or  any  compensation  to  their 
sovereign,  to  this  enicl  enemy  f  Does  he  wnnl  to 
be  satisfied  of  tJiu  sincerity  of  our  humiliation  lu 
Trance,  who  hiu  seen  his  free,  fertile,  and  happ^ 
city  nmlalateof  Bolo^a,  LbeerudleufreReneratecl 
I.1W,  the  seat  of  sciences  and  of  arts,  so  liideoii^lf 
inctamorpliosed,  whilst  he  was  crving  In  (ireal 
Britain  for  aid,  and  oiferin^  topnrcnase  iJiat  aiil  at 
liny  price  '  Is  it  bini,  who  aeea  that  eho«en  spot 
of  plenty  uiid  deliglit  conierted  into  a  jscobin 
ferocious  republick,  depi^ndciit  on  the  lirjmicidcs of 
France  ?  is  it  biin.  who.  from  the  mirteles  of  Iii« 
beneticent  ijulustiy,  has  done  a  work  which  defied 
the  {>ower  of  tbc  Komuncni|)crers,  thoufrhwitlian 
enthralled  iM*orld  to  labour  far  tliem :  is  it  him. 
who  has  drained  and  rultivaied  the  Pmtine 
Mnrthtt,  thiit  wcnrc  to  satisfy  of  our  cordial  spirit 
of  conciliation,  willi  tltoac  who,  in  tlicir  i^|uily,  arc 
tvMoniig  Holland  again  to  tJieaens.  wboM-  maxiina 
poison  moip  than  Ilie  exbalalion>>  nf  tli<-  moflt 
deadly  fen6,  and  who  turn  all  the  IVrrlilitics  of 
nature  and  nf  art  into  a  howling  de«:rt '  Is  it  lo 
hini,  tltat  we  are  to  demonMraie  tlie  t;iiod  fiiih  of 
our  iiibmiiiaiont  to  the  cannibal  reptiblirk  ;  to  bim 
who  is  oomroaDded  lo  deliver  into  their  hoods  An- 
(X>na  and  Civila  Veccbia.seiits  of  commerce,  raised 
by  the  wise  and  libenl  lahottrsundex[ii-ncesof  itie 
prtxent  and  late  potiiit)^ ;  ports  o'lt  nion-  ttetont*- 
ing  lo  the  Ecclesiastical  State  Uiao  to  tlic  com* 
mcrce  of  Great  Britain  ;  thns  wrestint:  from  hii 
bawls  the  power  of  the  keys  of  tbe  centre  of  Ital^^ 
as  before  tliey  )nd  taken  posseesion  of  the  kevs  ol 
iJic  northern  \mit,  from  the  hands  of  the  iirilui|iity 
kingofSardittia,  tbe  natural  ally  of  Fnic'^'id  '  la 
it  to  bim  we  are  lo  prove  our  ^od  faith  in  tJie 
peace  which  we  are  aolicitbit  to  r«eive  from  tlie 
hands  ofhisnnd  our  rubbent,  the  eitcinies  of  all  ana, 
all  sciences,  all  civilir.utioa,  and  at)  eommcrec  ? 

Is  it  lo  Ihe  Cigpadatie  or  lo  tlio  Tninspadnna 
republteks,  which  have  U*n  forced  lo  bowmtder 
the  ^liuiT  yoke  of  Frcnrli  ld>erly,  llul  we  udda-sa 
all  ihe»e  pledges  of  our  sincerity  and  love  of  pencis 
with  iKcir  nnnnturtil  parents? 

Arc  wc  by  this  deeUraiion  to  saiisfv  the  kin|{  of 
Naples  whom  wc  hare  left  to  stniKBU-  as  Itc  can, 
after  our  abdication  of  Coiwca,  nod  tl»«i  flijrhl  o( 
the  whole  naval  force  of  Hngland  wiiof  tlie  whole 
circuit  of  tbe  Mcditrrruican, abandoning  ouralliM/ 
our  comnicrre,  and  the  hiMwur  of  a  ration,  once  ihrf 
protectress  of  all  other  nations,  because  str«i)^b*' 
ened  by  tlie  independence,  and  enrichtsl   bjf  tW 
commerce,  of  them  all  ?     By  the  e^ipreas  prorision«_ 
of  a  recent  treaty,  wc  bad  cngi^ied  with  the  kin(^' 
of  Naples  to  keep  m  naval  force  in  the  Mctlitcr- 
raoeao.     But.  m>od  God !  was  a  treaty  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  this  ?    Tlie  uniform  policy  of  thi.-i.  kinw. 
dom  as  a  stale.  an<l  eoiinctitly  so  a*  a  eoiniiicreiAl 
stale,  biis  at  all   tina-i  led  us  to  keep  a  |>uwt:rfu) 
squadron  and  a  commodious  naval  station  in  ||,;,i 
L-enlrol  «a,  which  bonlcrs  upon,  and  wbicli  con- 
nects, a  far  greater  number  and  variety  of  atutea. 
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European,  Aamltck,  UldAfiicail.tIiati  uny  otlier. 
Without  siiL-li  a  nnral  Ibrcc*  F^ncc  mu^i  bcconit^ 
despotick  miRlrest  of  that  sea,  aik)  of  till  Oio  coun- 
tries whOM  iImtcs  it  washes.  -  Out  commerce  musl 
bvcomc  vassal  to  licr,  iind  dcpcntl^^'nl  on  her  will. 
Siacc  vre  arccume  no  longer  to  trust  to  our  foT^e 
m  arms,  but  to  oiir  dexturity  in  nc^ciation,  and 
b«^n  to  poy  a  deapcratc  court  to  a  proud  and  coy 
usurpation,  and  have  finally  sent  an  ambaHsador  to 
tile  Bourbon  regicides  at  Paris;  the  kin^«rNnplpji, 
who  raw  that  no  reliance  was  lo  be  placed  on  our 
enga^ineiita,  or  on  any  pledge  of  our  iidlicrcncc 
to  our  nearest  and  dearest  interests,  liiw  bi-cn 
obliged  to  send  his  ambasuidor  niso  to  join  llie 
re*t  of  the  iqualid  tribe  of  the  r«pr»ftntativc»  of 
degraded  kings.  Tins  monarch,  guicly.  docs  not 
want  any  proof  of  llic  wnctTity  of  our  amicable 
dJsposttioiiH  to  Uiat  nniifalilc  rcpiibLitk ,  into 
wJtoM  arms  he  liua  been  given  by  our  desertion 
of  him. 

To  look  to  the  powers  of  the  north,  it  in  not  to 
tho  Danish  ambasBftdor,  intolenlly  treated  in  hU 
own  character  and  in  ours,  that  wc  tuc  to  giro 
proofs  of  the  regicide  arrxj^nce,  and  of  our  dts- 
poaition  to  submiL  to  it. 

Willi  ro^rd  to  Swt.iJcn,  [  cannot  say  much. 
The  Frvnch  intluL-ncu  u  struggling  with  her  indc 
pendence :  and  timy  who  consider  t)R>  maiini^r  in 
which  Uicnmbaneadorofthal  power  wa«  treated  not 
long  since  at  Puiis,  and  the  manner  in  which  ilie. 
laithcr  oftltc  present  kirg  of  Swnlcn  (himself  thf 
victim  of  ri'gicide  principles  and  passions)  uoiild 
have  looked  on  the  prepent  a*!iii*)in»  of  France, 
will  nril  be  v.-ry  prompt  to  belifvt-  that  the  young 
king  of  Swedt-n  ii.ts  mode  this  kind  of  reipiisilion 
to  the  kin^  of  CHrcat  BHtiun,  and  has  ^vcn  thiB 
kind  of  auspice  of  his  new  government. 

I  speak  last  of  the  most  important  of  all.  tt 
rertaiiily  was  not  the  Inst  empru^  of  Russia  at 
u-lioM  instance  we  have  given  this  pledge.  It  is 
not  Uic  now  cmpcrour,  tlic  inheritor  of  90  much 
glory,  and  placed  in  a  situation  of  so  mucJi 
delicacy,  and  difficulty  for  the  poetcrvalion  of  that 
inheritance,  who  calls  on  England,  tlic  natural  ally 
of  his  dominion),  lo  dqirire  herself  of  her  power 
of  action,  and  to  bind  herself  to  France.  Fmoce 
at  no  time,  and  in  none  of  it*  f-ishiont,  least  of  all 
in  its  last,  has  been  ever  looked  upon  a.<  the  fdcnd 
eitber  of  Russia  or  of  Great  Britain,  Every  thing 
good,  1  tmst,  is  to  bo  expected  from  this  prince ; 
whatever  may  be  without  authority,  given  out  of 
HO  influence  over  his  mind  jxissesscd  by  that  only 
potentate,  from  whom  he  has  any  tiling  to  appre- 
hend, or  with  whom  he  has  much  even  to  discuss. 

Thissovertri^kiiows,  I  Uarc  no  doubt,  aiid  fvvh, 
on  what  sort  of  bottom  is  to  be  Ittitl  the  foundation 
of  a  Flussian  throne.  He  knows  what  a  rock  of 
native  gninite  is  to  form  tlin  prdeittal  of  hi«  statue, 
who  i«  to  emulate  Peter  Uic  Great.  His  renown 
will  be  in  continuing  with  ease  and  safety,  what 
hk  predeceMor  was  obliged  to  achieve  iliioitgh 
mighty  itnigsles.  He  is  sensible,  that  hi^  business 
is  not  to  innnvnte,  Inil  tn  secure  and  to  establish  : 
that  rtrfbnn alio ns  at  this  day  are  utlumpts  at  best  of 


ambiguous  utility.  He  will  rc\-en:  his  fdtlicr  viih 
ibc  piety  of  a  .ion  ;  bat  in  hi:>  govcmmeni  hr  will 
imfiate  tlie  poliey  of  hit  raotlKT.  His  fttber,  wilb 
many  excellent  qnalities,  had  a  short  reign;  be- 
cause, beiiiga  native  Russian,  he  was  anfoTiuaal«ly 
adviited  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  fjrei^er.  Hii 
mother  reigned  over  Russia  three  arul  thirty  «m 
uitli  tlic  greatest  gloty ;  because,  willt  tlie  dtsiiU 
vunlage.  of  being  a  Ibrcisncr  born,  she  made  h»- 
tiolf  a  Russian.  A  wise  prince  like  the  prcant 
will  improve  bis  country ;  but  it  will  be  niilioiMh 
and  progressively,  upon  ita  own  native  iniiiwr 
work  ofieli^ion,  manners,  habitadea,  and  ulbMiK,' 
If  I  prognostkate  right,  it  is  not  the  emperor  «l 
Russia  Uiai  ever  will  call  for  extravaj^aat  prvafc 
of  out  desire  to  reconcile  ouraelvot  to  the  ineca*- 
cilablc  enemy  of  nil  throne*. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  include  America 
among  the  European  powers,  becauae  ohe  it  * 
Kurupum  origin;  and  has  not  yet,  like  Pi 
dfsiruyeil  all   traces  uf  manners,  laws,  op«i 
and  usiige^,  which  she  drew  from   Europe. 
lung  as  tltal  Europe  shall  have  any 
either  in  tiie  southern  or  the  nortlicni  partli 
America,  even  separated  as  it  is  by  the 
musl  be  considered  as  a  part  of   the  i 
»yKtcm.     It  is  not  Atnetica,  menaced  with  k 
ruin   from  the  attempts  to  plant  JscobiniHl 
stead  of  liberty  in  thai  coutitry ;  it  w  fiol  A\ 
whose  independence  is  directly  attacked  bf 
Krench,  tlic  enemies  of  the  indcpcndcDce  oTi 
nutioiis,  that  calls  upon  us  to  gire  secaii^ 
disarming  oiirseUes  iu  a  treacherous  peace. 
such  A  |)eace,  we  fthall  deliver  the  Ameiicaoi 
liherly,  and  their  onler.  wiihotK  reaonrcca 
mercy  of   tli«ir  imperious  allies,  who  wOl 
pciicc  or  neutrality  with  no  state,  which  k 
ready  to  join  her  in  war  against  England- 
Having  run  ruund  the  whole  circle  of  it 
ropean  system  wherever  it  acts,  I  must  affna. 
all  the  foreign  powers  who  are  not  teagncd 
France  for  the  utter  destruction  of  all  U 
through  Europe  and  throughout  the  world 
Other  assuraoces  from  this  kiugdotn  than  u* 
in  that  deelaration.     They  retjnire  aasuranGMt' 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  good  diKpositiona 
the  usurpation  in  France,  but,  of  our  1 
tovrards  tlic  college  of  the  ancient  states  of 
and  pledges  of  our  conataitcy,  our  fidelity, 
ourfttrtitudo  in  resisting  to  Uie  last  the  po«« 
menacM  them  all.     The  apprclientioa  OoA 
tliry  wish  to  be  delivered  cannot  be  froni  SDI 
they  dre.id  in  the  ambiiiou  of  England.   Out 
must  be  their  strength.     They  Inpe  man 
tliaa  they  feur.     1  aui  sure  the  only  gtound 
ho[)e,  and  of  our  hoi>e,  is  in  the  gieatnenif 
hiilierto  shewn  by  the  people  of  tnu  nalioo, 
adherence  to   the   unalterable  {>riavipl«a 
ancient  policy,  whatever  government  ma^ 
prevail  in  France.  I  have  entered  into  thiidttal 
th^wisheaand  expects  tionaof  the  European  pown 
in  order  to  point  out  more  clcarlv.  not  w  nw 
what  their  disposition,  as  (a  consideration  of  i 
greaU-'r  intportonce)  what  their  situalkin 
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Mnling  u  tliat  situUioB  is  rvlaud  to  the  K^cidc 
Hihlirk  mill  to  itiU  kingitom. 
riicn  if  it  is  not  to  *atim  tlic  foreign  powers  we 
die  this  ussurancv.  to  wnat  power  at  Dome  is  it 
(t  we  pay  all  (tiis  liiimiliatin^  court?  Not  to  the 
I  Wlii^s  ur  to  the  anriefitTories  of  this  kingdom  ; 
tiy  iiicitiory  of  such  auciurit  divisions  vtitl  exisia 
oii£^L  US.  To  wliich  of  ihc  prinriiila*  of  tliesr 
ties  Ib  this  ssauraiice  ^reeahle  ^  Ik  it  to  the 
l^s  we  aw  ID  recommend  Lh.paggrandiiiemcnto)' 
tnce,  and  the  siibrcrspon  of  tlic  biilnncc  of  puwrr? 
it  trt  ttir  Tories  we  aw  lo  rL'Comni*iiil  our  uager- 
■  to  ccim'ntotirsclveswitli  tlieenemie's  of  royalty 
t  religion  ?  Dut  if  these  puti«s,  which  l>y  their 
Icosioos  havi>  sn  often  distracted  the  kingdom, 
ich  by  their  union  hare  once  saved  it,  nnd  which 
their  collision  and  mutual  resiiitanrc  have  pK- 
fed  the  variety  of  tliis  constitution  in  its  unity, 
(*•  I  believe  they  nre)  ne»ily  ntinct  by  the 
■vth  of  new  oiuis,  which  havL>  tlieir  roots  in  the 
MDl  circumsiaRCMorthG  titnts — I  wish  to  know, 
frliicb  of  these  new  descriptions  tliis  declaration 
lldrMMtl '.  It  can  hardly  he  to  thoiw!  peraon*. 
t,  in  ill*  npw  distribution  of  parties,  oonsidi^r 
cOn»ervation  ia  Bii^and  of  Oie  ancient  order  of 
tg»,  »»  nctessary  to  preserve  order  every  where 
t,  and  who  reganl  the  general  conservaiion  of 
rr  in  other  onnntrif*.  a»  n-ciprocally  iitcessary 
areMrrvc  tbc  same  stale  of  things  in  these  islands. 
B  pwty  never  can  wish  to  see  Greet  Britain 
pge  li«neir  to  give  the  lead  and  the  ground  of 
^uita^and  superiority  to  the  France  of  to-day, 
biy  treaty  which  »  to  srith*  Hiirouv,  I  insist 
W  It,  that,  so  far  from  ex|>erting)(nch  aneng;age- 
•t,  they  are  generally  itupefied  and  confounded 
b  it.  That  the  otJ»er  party  which  demands 
M  chanf^  here,  and  is  so  pleased  to  sec  tlicni 
Wf  where  ebe,  which  party  I  call  jacobin,  that 
I  &etion  does,  from  the  bottom  of  its  heart, 
trove  the  dcclarationi  and  docA  eiect  its  crest 
in  the  eii^atceincnt,  there  can  he  little  doubt. 
|d)««n  it  may  be  addrcued  with  propriety,  for 
>cr*  their  puTpoaes  in  every  point. 
parly  in  opposition  within  the  honsi- of  lords 
I  cOiiuiKing,  it  isirreverenl,  and  halfa  breach  of 
(far  fmm  my  Uioii^hl^.)  lo  consider  as 
.  >io.  Till*  patty  has  always  denied  tlic  exiat- 
ks  of  such  ■  faction  ;  and  has  treated  the  niitchi- 
iona  of  those,  whom  you  and  I  call  jacobins,  ^n 
kanjr  forgeries  and  nction*  of  the  minister  and 
adherent),  to  find  a  pretext  for  destroying  free- 
B.  and  »ntinf  up  an  arbitrary  jkiwct  in  this 
plom.  However,  whether  this  minority  faiu  a 
Ain^  towards  the  French  system,  of  only  a 
Irilabic  tuk-nUioii  of  those  who  lean  that  way, 
y  certain,  that  they  have  always  altarked  the 
ferity  of  lite  minister  in  tlie  same  modes,  and 
the  very  same  ^roundi,  and  nearly  in  the  aanie 
aa.  wild  tlie  dircciory.  It  must,  therefore,  he 
Uie  tribunal  of  the  mhiotily,  (from  the  whole 
>ur  of  the  speech.)  that  the  minister  upnenred  to 

rUimwIf  obli(^d  lo  pur^t-  himself  of  du- 
ll was  at  their  bnr  that  he  held  up  lii!i 
It  was  on  their  xtllette  that  lie  soenied  to 


answer  iaterro^tories :  it  was  on  tlieir  principles 
dial  ho  defended  his  whole  conduct.  They  cer- 
tAinly  take  what  the  French  call  the  hauiif  Jitpace, 
Tlicy  have  loudly  called  for  tlie  neeocialion.  It 
was  accorded  to  them.  They  engaged  their  *u|>- 
portof  the  war  with  vigour,  in  case  peace  was  not 
i;raiilcd  on  honourable  terms,  Peace  was  not 
trranted  on  any  tertns,  horiournble  or  sluimeful. 
Whether  Ihese  judg^e*,  few  in  number  but  jioweiful 
in  jurisdiction,  arc  K.itiified;  whether  they,  to  whom 
this  new  plc<ii;e  is  hypothecated,  huve  redeemed 
their  own;  whether  iWy  have  f^iveu  one  particle 
mure  of  their  support  to  ministry,  ur  even  favour- 
ed thcni  with  ihtir  (rood  opinion,  or  their  candid 
construction,  1  leave  it  to  those,  who  recollect  that 
memorable  debate,  to  determine. 

The  fact  is,  tluit  ncitlicr  tliis  deelaralion,  nor  the 
ne^octation  which  is  its  subject,  could  serve  any 
one  E^Dod  purpose,  foreign  or  domeatick :  it  could 
conduce  lo  nu  end  either  with  regard  to  allies  or 
neutrals.  It  tends  neither  to  brin|*  back  tlie 
misled  :  nor  to  give  couratTC  to  the  fearful ;  nor  m 
animnte  and  confirm  tliose  who  are  Iiearty  and 
zealous  in  the  cause. 

I  hear  it  lias  U^en  said  (though  1  can  scarcely 
liclieve  it)  by  a  distin^uith'cd  peraon  in  an  amera- 
bly,  where  if  there  be  lf«»  of  tlie  torrent  and  tem- 
pcjil  of  eliK[iience,  more  guarded  expression  is  to 
becxpcetcd,  tliat,  indeed,  tlicrc  was  nu  just  ground 
of  hope  in  this  business  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  plain,  lliai  this  noble  person,  however  con- 
versant in  negociatiun,  having  been  employed  in 
no  less  than  four  embassies,  and  in  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  hi  one  of  those  ne^ciations  having 

treaty 

at  uil 

For  His  Majesty's 


fully  experienced  wliat  it  was  to  proceed  to  treat 
vritnout  previous  cncouni^ment,  was  not 


consultetl  in  this  experiment, 
urincipal  minister  declared,  on  tlie  very  same  day. 
in  anotlier  liouse,  '*  His  Majesly's  deep  and  »in- 
"  cere  regret  at  its  unfortunate  and  abrupt  tcrmi- 
"  nation,  so  different  from  the  wishes  and  kopet 
"  thai  were  entertained  :" — and  in  other  parU  of 
the  speech  speaks  of  this  nbriipt  terminutiun  ns  a 
in^at  diisuppointiiLent,  and  ai  a  fall  from  sincere 
endeavours  and  xang^iiiieexfK'ciBlion.  Merc  are, 
indei<d,  sentiments  dtiimelrically  opposite,  as  lo 
the  hoiK*  with  which  the  negoeiation  was  com- 
menc«  and  carried  on ,  and  whiit  i^  curious  is,  the 
grounds  of  the  hopes  on  tlic  one  side,  and  the 
despair  on  the  otlier,  are  exactly  the  same.  Tli« 
logical  conclusion  from  the  cimmon  premises,  ii, 
indcfd,  in  favour  of  the  noble  lord,  for  they  are 
agT*cd  that  the  enemy  was  far  from  giving  the 
h>ast  degn^e  of  countenance  to  any  such  Iwpes ; 
and  that  they  proceeded,  in  spite  of' every  discoa- 
rasrcraent  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  their 
way.  But  thi-re  is  another  material  point  in  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  differ;  that  is  to  sty,  the 
result  of  the  desperate  cxperimt-nt  of  the  oobla 
lord,  and  of  the  promising  attempt  of  the  great 
minister,  in  satisfying  ti»  people  of  Fjigland,  and 
in  causing  dieeonicnt  to  the  people  of  Kranee; 
or.  as  the  minister  expresses  it,  "  in  uniting  Eng- 
land and  in  dividing  Trance." 
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For  my  own  part,  though  I  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  nobte  lord,  that  the  attempt  was  desperate, 
so  desperate  indeed,  as  to  deserve  hit  name  of  an 
experiment,  yet  no  fair  man  can  possibly  doubt, 
that  the  minister  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  pro- 
ceeding, and  that,  from  his  ardent  wishes  for  peace 
with  the  regicides,  he  was  led  to  conceive  hopes 
which  were  founded  rather  in  his  vehement  desires, 
than  in  any  rational  ground  of  political  specula- 
tion. Convinced  as  I  am  of  this,  it  had  been 
better,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  persons  of  great 
name  and  authority  had  abstained  from  uiose 
topicks  which  had  been  used  to  call  the  minister's 
sincerity  into  doubt,  and  had  not  adopted  the  sen- 
timents of  the  directory  upon  the  subject  of  all  our 
negociations ;  for  the  noble  lord  expressly  says, 
that  the  experiment  was  made  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  country.  The  directory  says  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Upon  granting,  in  consequence  of 
our  supplications,  the  passport  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  in  order  to  remove  all  sort  of  hope  from  its 
success,  they  charged  all  our  previous  steps,  even 
to  tliat  moment  of  submissive  demand  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  presence,  on  duplicity  and  per- 
fidy ;  and  assumed,  that  the  object  of  all  the  steps 
we  had  taken,  was  that  "  of  justifying  the  con- 
"  tinuance  of  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
"  nation,  and  of  throwing  all  the  odium  of  it  upon 
"  the  French :"— "  The  English  nation  (said  they) 
"  supports  impatiently  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
"  anda  reply  must  be  made  toils  complaints  and  its 
"  reproaches ;  the  pailiamentisabout  to  be  opened, 
*'  and  the  mouths  of  the  orators  who  will  declaim 
"  against  the  war  must  be  shst ;  the  demands  for 
"  new  taxes  must  be  justified ;  and  to  obtain  these 
"  results,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  advance, 
"  that  the  French  government  refuses  every  rea- 
"  sonable  proposition  for  peace."  I  am  sorry 
that  tlie  language  of  the  friends  to  ministry  and 
the  enemies  to  mankind  sliould  be  so  much  in 
unison. 

As  to  the  fact  in  which  these  parties  are  so  well 
agreed,  that  the  experiment  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  country,  (meaning 
the  country  of  England,)  it  were  well  to  be  wished, 
that  persons  of  eminence  would  cease  to  make 
themselves  representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, without  a  letter  of  attorney,  or  any  other  act 
of  procuration.  In  legal  construction,  the  sense  of 
the  people  of  England  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
house  of  commons ;  and,  though  I  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  an  abuse  of  this  trust  as  well  as  any 
other,  yet  1  tliink,  that  without  the  most  weighty 
reasons,  and  in  the  most  urgent  exigencies,  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  suppose  that  the  house  speaks 
any  thing  contrary  to  tiie  sense  of  the  people,  or 
that  the  representative  is  silent  when  the  sense  of 
the  constituent,  strongly,  decidedly,  and  upon  long 
deliberation,  speaks  audibly  upon  any  topick  of 
moment.  If  there  is  a  doubt,  whetlier  the  house  of 
commons  represents  perfectly  the  whole  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  (I  think  there  is  none,)  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  lords  and  the  com- 
mons together  represent  the  sense  of  tlic  whole 


people  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  world.  Tho 
18,  when  we  speak  legally  and  coostitutionally. 
a  great  measure,  it  is  equally  true,  when  we  sp 
prudentially;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  t 
there  are  no  other  principles  to  guide  discm 
than  those  which  are  or  can  be  fixed  by  some  k 
or  some  constitution  ;  yet  before  the  legally  f 
sumed  sense  of  the  people  should  be  superseded 
a  supposition  of  one  more  real,  (as  in  all  cai 
where  a  legal  presumption  is  to  be  ascertaioe 
some  strong  proo6  ought  to  exist  of  a  contrary  i 
position  in  the  people  at  lai^,  and  some  decii 
mdications  of  their  desire  upon  this  subject.  Hi 
can  be  no  question,  that  previously  to  a  dir 
message  horn  the  Crown  neither  house  of  pari 
ment  did  indicate  any  thing  like  a  wish  for  m 
advances  as  we  have  made,  or  such  Degociatioiu 
we  have  carried  on.  The  parliament  has  asseai 
to  ministry ;  it  is  not  ministry  that  has  obeyed  I 
impulse  of  parliament.  The  people  at  laife  b 
their  organs  tfarou^  which  they  can  apeak  to  p 
liament  and  to  the  Crown  by  a  respectful  petitit 
and,  though  not  with  absolute  authority,  jet  w. 
weight,  thev  can  instruct  their  repreaestatin 
The  freeholders  and  other  electors  in  this  kin^ 
have  another  and  a  surer  mode  of  expraai 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  wtucb 
held  by  members  of  parliament.  In  the  mkldle 
these  transactions,  this  last  opportunity  has  be 
held  out  to  them.  In  all  these  points  of  view  1  f 
sitively  assert,  that  the  people  have  no  vhere,  si 
in  no  way,  expressed  their  wish  of  throwing  tka 
selves  and  their  sovereign  at  the  feet  of  a  wick 
and  rancorous  foe,  to  supplicate  mercy,  •wtiA 
from  the  nature  of  that  foe,  and  from  the  ciroa 
stances  of  affairs,  we  had  no  sort  of  groand  k 
expect.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  business  of  minidS 
very  much  to  consult  the  mclinations  of  tbepeoflt 
but  they  ought  to  take  great  care  that  thai* 
not  receive  that  inclination  from  the  few  pcnM 
who  may  happen  to  approach  them.  The  f<l? 
interests  of  such  gentlemen,  the  low  codc^um 
of  things,  their  fears  arising  from  the  danstt  II 
which  the  very  arduous  and  critical  sitastion  • 
publick  affairs  may  expose  their  places;  t3i 
apprehensions  from  the  hazards  to  which  the  ' 
contents  of  a  few  popular  men  at  election* 
expose  their  seats  in  parliament ;  all  these  c—s 
trouble  and  confuse  the  representations  wbici  : 
make  to  ministers  of  the  real  temper  of  the  o^^ 
If  ministers,  instead  of  following  the  great  in^^ 
tions  of  the  constitution,  proceed  on  sucb  i^ 
they  will  take  the  whispers  of  a  cabal  for  tht 
of  the  people,  and  the  counsels  of  impr^" 
timidity  for  the  wisdom  of  a  nation. 

1  well  remember,  that  when  the  fortane  o-  -^ 
war  began,  and  it  began  pretty  early,  to  tmn^^- 
is  common  and  natural,  we  were  dejected  ^^ 
losses  that  had  been  sustained,  and  whh  the  'it'  * 
ful  issue  of  tiie  contests  that  were  foreseen, 
not  a  word  was  uttered  that  supposed  peace,*'/* 
any  proper  terms,  was  in  our  power,  or  tbetef'* 
that  it  ^ould  be  in  our  desire.  As  usual,  flUJ^^ 
without  reason,  we  criticised  the  conduct  of  (■ 
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ind  compared  oarfannnesviiOioaimfaxans. 
lassof  tliciiHtioii  w«:iil  no  flintier.  Fori  sup- 
ibat  you  elwny*  iinderatood  mc  lu  ipcakin^ 
at  Tcnr  prcpondcmling  part  of  tlic  nation. 
I  had  always  been  pqnttlly  lulvirrw  u  the 
■b  principles,  anil  lu  llie  iniicrul  pro^n  of 
Revolution  throuchout  Europe ;  conuJehnir 
nal  iiucceHfl  of  Uieir  aims  anci  llie  Iriimipli  of 
principles  ax  one  nui  t)ie  same  tiling. 
B  Htm  means  that  u«t«  us<:i1,  hy  any  one  pro- 
g  OUT  pniicipk-s,  to  cluuige  Uic  luinds  of  lliis 

upon  llint  stitiji:vl,appearetl  in  aitniiill  pam- 

ctrcalntc<)  wiili  ronHidrnlilct  indiistrv.  Il 
bmtnonly  ei'^cn  to  tlic  noble  iicnon  himscIC, 
iftS  pawed  judiODent  upon  all  liaprs  from  ne- 
tioD.  and  justified  our  late  aliunitc  attempt 
IS  an  experiment  made  to  satisfy  (lie  country ; 
«t  tliat  pampblet  led  tlie  way  in  endeavour- 
1  satisfy  that  vef7  country  with  the  continii- 
of  the  war,  and  to  raise  in  tlte  people  th« 
confine  expectationit  from  some  such  course 
;uciation  as  liaa  been  fdLtallv  pursued.  This 
toe  tosuppow  (aiul  I  am  glad  to  havf  rtuson 
ipcKMio^)  that  thent  wu  no  foiiridulioii  Tor 
unt^  &e  MTformanec  in  qticstinn  to  that 
r ;  but  without  mcntionins  his  niimc  m  tin' 
ms^,  it  passed  for  his.  and  itocs  still  pm* 
itiadictea.     It  wua  entitled  "  Remarks  on 

appafenl  CtrciimstflTiei^s  of  tlie  War  in  (Ik 
rth  Week  of  October,  l71'o." 
U  san^ine  little   kitis&iher  (not   preRti<-nt 
■  Mom,  aa  by  his  institii't  he  oiieht  to  he) 
iring-  at   that   unvcrlain    voawn.  befur«   Uic 

of  old  Mi<'hafliniis  were  yet  well  i'oidjhmmmI, 
■beo  the.  iiictetnent  «tormK  oi  winter  were 
wchin^,  bc^ran  to  Hiekcr  over  tlie  neiu,  and 
buty  in  building  iu  halcyon  nest,  a*  if  tlic 
f  ocean  had  beeo  aootlicd  by  the  genial  breath 
Kf.  Ver^  unfonunately  ihift  »u«pice  wiu  in< 
If  followed  by  a  ipcccJi  from  llic  throne,  in 
'cry  spirit  and  principles  of  lliat  pamphlet, 
ay  nothing  of  the  newspapers,  wiiich  arc  uo- 
tuly  in  the  inierrsl.  and  wliich  »rr  supposed 
OMio  1»  directly  or  intlireclly  iimlcr  the  in- 
K.of  minisli're,  and  which,  with  less  authority 
Llw  pamphlet  I  speak  of.  had  indeed  for  some 
Wfore  held  a  similar  langux'^c,  in  direct  con- 
MJem  to  (h«ir  more  o^irly  lone  :  insomuch, 
-vut  ipcak  >t  ivith  .1  ccrt.iin  assurance,  tlial 
Aany,  who  wished  lo  iidminiiiration  as  well  as 
kd  1  do.  llmught  tlint  iii  in>ii>i;  their  opinion 
CMi  of  tliis  ponce,  ilicy  folloi^cd  tlie  opinion 
'  att/y^thcy  wcrt"  conscious  that  llicy  did  not 
t.  My  inference  therefore  is  this,  that  the 
iaiion.  whatever  ils  merits  may  be,  in  the 
*J  principle  and  |iolicy  of  uoder'talting  it,  is, 
■*•!?  political  measure  in  c^iieral  oimht  to 
>c  me  work  of  administration ;  and  that  if  it 
B>  uperiment  to  satisfy  any  l>r>dy.  it  was  lo 
7  thoae,  whom  the  ministers  were  in  llio  daily 
'■  tf  fiooil«tnnin]e;i  and  by  whom  tliey  were 
1  mukmiMrd :  1  mean,  the  /.mrfen  of  tJie  O/i- 
tin  HI  Parliapumt.  I  am  oedain  thai  the  mi- 
tl»efi,  and  arc  now,  iuvested  with  Ibe 
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fullest  confidencfi  of  the  major  part  of  tlie  nation. 
to  pursue  indi  measures  of  peace  or  war  a»  thu 
nature  of  thmies  alndl  lugjcnst  as  most  ndapinl  to 
the  publick  safety.  It  is  in  this  li^ht  therefore  ax 
a  measure  which  ought  to  have  boen  avoided,  and 
outiht  not  to  be  repeated,  iliat  I  take  the  liberty  of 
diacusaing  the  mentu  of  this  system  of  re^^icide  ne- 
KorJalions.  It  is  nut  u  matter  of  light  experiment 
tliat  leaves  ns  where  it  found  us.  Peace  or  war 
are  the  great  hinges  upon  which  ibe  very  being  of 
nation!  turns.  Ncicocistions  ore  the  means  of 
making  peace  or  preventing  war,  and  are  therefove 
of  more  eorious  importance  than  almost  any  single 
event  of  war  can  powibly  be. 

At  ihc  very  ouUct  1  do  not  hesitate  to  afHrm.  that 
this  country  tn  particular,  and  the  publick  law  in 
treneral,  have  siiSered  more  by  this  negoeiation  of 
experiment,  than  by  all  the  battles  together  that  we 
have  loBt  from  the  com  men  cement  oftliis  century 
to  this  time,  when  it  touched  *o  nearly  to  rlscloae. 
I  therefore  have  the  mitfortiine  not  to  cmncide  in 
opinion  widi  the  great  atutflsnian  who  set  on  fool 
a  rie^ociation.  as  he  said,  "  inspiicnf  the  constant 
■'  opposition  ho  had  met  with  fri>ni  Fiance."  He 
admits,  "  that  thedifliculty  in  tliio  ncgocitition  be- 
"  came  most  seriously  cncrcased  indeed,  hy  the 
"  situation  in  which  we  were  pliici»),  and  the  man- 
"  uer  in  which  alonu  the  ertemy  would  admit  of 
"  a  nx'gocinlion."  This  silnntion  so  described,  ai>d 
ao  truly  described,  rendered  our  solicitation  not 
only  degrading,  but  from  the  very  out&ct  evidently 
hopeless, 

1  hnd  it  asserted,  and  even  a  merit  taken  for  it, 
"  that  this  country  sumiountcd  every  diflicuhy  of 
"  form  and  etiquette  which  the  enemy  had  tliron-n 
"  in  our  way."  An  odd  way  of  surmounting  a 
difficulty  by  cowering  under  it  t  1  find  il  asserted 
tliut  an  beroick  resolution  had  been  titken,  and 
avowed  in  parliament,  previous  to  thiiiiexoctatioo, 
"  that  no  consideration  of  etiqueitu  sliould  stand 
"  in  the  way  of  it." 

Eti<|uette,  if  I  understand  rightly  the  tenn. 
which  ill  any  extent  is  of  modem  usage,  had  its 
original  application  to  those  ceremonial  and  for- 
mal observancn  practised  Itt  covrts,  which  bad 
been  e«tabli»heil  by  long  usage,  id  order  lo  pre* 
serve  the  sovereign  |K>wt>r  from  the  nide  inirusioo 
of  licentious  fumdinritT,  as  well  as  to  presert-e  ma- 
jesty itself  from  a  dispowtioo  to  conituU  its  case  at 
the  expenoc  of  its  digiiity.  The  term  came  after- 
wards to  have  a  greater  latitude,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed to  signify  certain  fbrmal  method*  used  in 
the  transactions  between  sovereign  states. 

In  the  mure  limited  as  well  uxin  the  larger  seoMi 
of  the  term,  without  knowinc;  what  tlie  etiquette 
is,  it  is  im  possible  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  vain 
and  captious  punctilio,  or  a  fotm  ncccssitry  to  pre- 
serve decorum  in  character  and  order  in  biisinet*. 
I  readily  admit,  that  nothing  lends  to  facilitate  the 
issiic  af  all  publick  transactions  more  than  a  mu- 
tual dispotitiou,  in  the  parties  treating,  to  wave  oU 
cercmonv.  But  the  use  of  this  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  tlie  rcco^oised  modes  of  respect  consists  in 
its  being  mutual,  and  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation, 
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ill  which  all  cei^mon^r  is  laid  aiid«.  On  llie  rnn- 
Irary,  wlien  one  of  (he  pHriiei  lo  a  treaty  intrenches 
hioiMlf  u)i  to  the  chin  in  tlicK  ccrumonivs.  Hod 
will  not  on  Bit  side  uhiitc  it  single  punctilio,  und 
that  all  the  fonc^sions  ht^.  ii|Min  on«  tide  only, 
tli«  ptirty  to  concedini;  Am*  by  liiit  act  place  hitn- 
Bcir  m  a  relation  of  infcriorily,  and  thereby  funda- 
nWDlally  subvert*  iLalcquidily  which  is  of  the  very 
flseence  of  all  trGaly. 

Aft«r  ihis  formal  act  of  dccraflalion ,  it  wai  but 
a  matter  of  roursc.  that  grosa  inswit  should  be 
ofleTpd  lo  our  ambassador,  and  (bat  be  Hhoutd 
tamely  submit  to  it.  Hp  found  liiinurir  jirovokcd 
to  complain  of  the  atrocious  IiIkU  aj^initt  hi*  pub- 
licit  cliaracler  and  his  person,  vrhicli  appeared  in 
a  paper  under  liie  aToired  patroaagi;  of  thai  go- 
vertinic-nt.  TW  r^ gicirle  directory,  on  lliis  coni- 
plnint,  did  not  recognise  tlie  paper  ;  and  that  was 
all.  They  did  not  punisli,  ttiey  did  not  dismiss. 
they  did  not  even  reprimand,  the  writer.  As  to 
our  ambassador,  ibis  total  want  of  reparations  for 
tlte  injury  was  passed  l>y  under  the  pretence  of 
despisinfi;  it. 

In  tliis  but  too  serious  business,  it  is  not  possible 
here  lo  avoid  a  smile.  Contempt  is  not  a  thin;; 
to  b«  dcs|Msed.  It  may  be  boine  wtih  a  calm  and 
equal  mind,  but  no  man  by  lifting;  his  head  high 
can  pn-l^iid  that  be  does  not  perceive  Itie  scornit 
thai  arc  poured  down  upon  him  fium  above.  All 
llicsc  sudden  complaints  of  injury,  and  all  ibcse 
deliberate  subniinions  to  it,  nru  the  inevitable  con- 
R(|ucnoe8  of  the  »ituatioii  in  which  we  had  placed 
oanelTes;  a  situation  wherein  the  insults  were 
■uch  as  nature  would  not  enable  us  to  bear,  and 
circumstances  would  not  pennit  us  lo  resent. 

]t  was  not  long,  however, after  this  contempt  of 
contempt  npon  llic  |>art  of  uiir  ainbu-'isaHof  (who  by 
the  way  leprpiented  hi*  soveret^ )  tliat  a  new  object 
was  funtiictiMl  for  dinplaytni;  spntiments  of  tlio  %nm^ 
kind,  though  the  case  was  inBiiitvly  Uf^^ivutcd. 
Not  llic  anibiiiwiulur,  but  the  king  lumsclf,  was 
li))cll«d  and  insulted  :  libelletl,  not  by  a  crvalure  of 
th^  dirrctory,  but  by  tbc  directory  itself.  At  lea^l 
•o  Lord  Malmesbury  understood  it,  and  so  he  an- 
swered it  in  his  note  of  the  l'2th  DcLembcr.  I7i)(!, 
in  which  he  rays,  "  Willi  ret^aid  lo  the  afftnsirr 
*'  dnfJin/urtous insinuations  whicli ate  coiituiijc-d  in 
"  that  |>.'H[ieT,and  which  aieonlvcalcuhied  to  throw 
"  newribxtarli'«inlhewayofinat  acrommodatioTi, 
"  which  ihc  French  vjovemnient  profeu  to  dcaJrc, 
"THK  KIMJ  H.AS  UBKMKD  IT  FAR  BE- 
"  NK.-\TH  HIS  DIONITY  to  pennit  an  ans*cr 
"  loin-  made  to  them  on  his  pnrt,  in  any  manner 
"  what«M'ver." 

1  am  of  opinion,  Ihiit  if  His  Majesty  had  kept 
aloof  Ironi  that  wash  and  olT-scnurin^  of  every 
thins  tliat  ia  low  and  barbaroui  in  the  world,  it 
fniirhl  bo  well  Ibotit^iit  unworthy  of  liis  dignity  to 
take  not-cc  of  such  scurrilities.  Tiiey  iniwl  lie 
considerGil  at  much  the  natural  expression  of  tliat 
kind  of  animal,  as  it  is  the  cspression  of  the  ImI- 
inf^  of  a  doK  lo  bark  ;  bat  when  the  kin>i;  had  been 
itdYiscd  t»  recognise  not  only  the  monntrous  rom- 
(losjlion  as  a  sovereign  power,  but,  in  conduct,  lo 


admit  something  in  it  like  a  wiperionly:    whtd 
the  bench  ofn^gieide  was  made,  at  leaat,  co-or<i  \ 
nate  with  his  throne,  and  misr«l  upon  a  [ilatfcnBl 
full  as  etevaled,  Ibis  treatment  coum  not  be  pwielj 
by  under  the  appearance  of  despising  it.    It 
not,  indeed,  have  been  proper  lo  keep  up  a ' 
llie  Hame  kind,  but  eu  itniniedtatc,  manly,  and  da- 
cidod  reaenlnient  ou^ht  to  have   been  tW  ro^ 
se-((uence.     We  ought  not  to  have  wailed  far  tic 
dtsgrni^efLil  dismissal  ofour  ambassador.    There i 
caiics  in  which  we  may  pretend  lo  »l«ep  :  bol  i 
witlol  rule  haitaonieKnie  in  it,  .VonminAiANt  <  ~ 
W'c  might,  however,  have  seemed  ignorant  of  I 
ii^ronl ;  but  what  vtm  tlie  fact  1    Did  vt  diiMn| 
or  puss  it  by  in  silence  ^    Wlieii  dignity  ii ' 
of,  a  lan-ruage  which  I  did  not  ex(>eci  \o\ 
«UL-h  u  transaction,  I  must  (ay  what  all  the  i 
must  feet,  that  it  was  not  for  th«  king'*  din) 
notice  this  iuMilt,  and  not  to  resent  ii.     HkHI 
of  proceeding  is  formed  on  new  ideas  of  the  i 
resnondence  between  sovereifjn  powers. 

This  was  fur  from  llie  only  illetfiit  of  lfae| 
of  det^lalion.     Tlie  slate  of  inferiority  m ' 
we  were  placed  i»  this  vain  attempt  at  \m»Xi,i 
ii»  hendfoo!;;  from  errour  into  errour,  ana  ' 
to  wander  far  away,  not  only  from  Uitr  old 
which  have  Ix-en  beaten  in  the  old  coarset 
ticftl  coinmtmication  bftwwn  mankind,  b< 
tlie  ways  even  of  tliu   tnoft  cotnmoo 
.Against  all  rules,  aflcr  we  had  met  nuaiicl 
rebulfs  in  return  to  all  our  propottal«,  we  malti 
confidtntitti  communications  to  tliow  in 
had  no  confidence,  and  who  repo«ed  do  i 
in  us.    What  was  worae,  we  were  fully  ai 
madnensnf  the  stop  we  were  takii>g.    Amti 
are  not  sent  to  n  hostile  power,  perMveriaK  <■ 
timents  of  hostility,  to  make  candid,  toe 
and  aniicableconmiirniciitinns.    HilbertotkC] 
has  considered  it  as  the  duty  of  an  atnt 
such  D  situation  to  be  cautious,  guarded,  dc 
and  circumspect.  It  is  true  lliat  multud  cod 
and  comniun  interest  dispense  wiUi  all  rules,  i 
tJie  rut^ged  way,  remove  every  obstacle,  and  i 
all  things  plain  and  level.    When,  in  the  liit< 
lury,  Ttmpk  and  De  WHt  neg;ociaied  the  ' 
triple  alliance,  their  candour,  ibeir  freednv,! 
tlic  most  cojyfdenfiaf  disclosures.  w«e  lk»l 
of  Irue  policy.     .Accordingly,  in  spitrtrf  dll 
dilatory   formn   of  the  complex    goveranwU 
the  linitMi  Provinces,  llie  ireaiy  wa»  ronrfc ' 
in  three  days.     It  did  not   take  a  ai<H-h 
lime  to  bring  the  same  slate  (lliat  of 
through  a  still  more  complicate)  traiisarliM|ll 
of  tlie    Grand   Altiaaef.       But    in    tl«e 
case,  this  unparalleled  candour,  ibis  nap 
able  want  of  reserve,  produced,  wlmt  m 
been   expected    from    il,   the  most  «riQ«*j 
It  instructed  the  enemy  in  th«  wlwlc  plMf 
demands  and  concessions.  It  made  ilie  i 
disco  verifa. 

And  first,  il  induced  ns  lo  lay  down  ikri 
n  treaty  which  itself  bnti  nothing  la  nA  ^ 
scents,  we  thought  ire  htid  twined  a  gitat  l 
gelling  this  basis  admitli.'d  — 4lttt  b,  •  biairfl 
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J  conipenuiion  aikI  excbani^  oTcontiuesU.  It' 
li^xmiuon  lo  prace,  ami  wiiii  ntiy  rt-asonable  aa- 
Kncc,  had  been  previously  indicftf  d,  such  a  plan 
•rrungtint-nt  inif;)it  witli  propriety  and  safety  be 
ipoted,  Imk^uusc  tlii-sc  arrang^emeiiU  were  not.  in 
leit  to  mal:*'  tlie  basis,  but  »  \mn  vf  tlie  supcr- 
urluro.  of  Hit  fabrick  of  (idcificAtion .  Ttie  order 
tiling  would  thus  be  reversed.  The  mutual 
posiltuii  (o  peitL-e  would  fuim  thi*  reasonable 
te,  upon  whicli  l)ii>  sc  heme  of  coin  pensat  ion  upon 
f  »idc  or  othiT  miKM  be  constructed.  This  truly 
idamcntul  base  bein^  once  laid,  all  diifercnr«t 
tint^  rrom  tlie  spirit  of  liuclcsterine:  and  baiK^r 
[lit  be  easily  adjuBted.  If  tlie  reslomtion  of 
\ce,  vith  a  view  to  Hk  eslablisJiment  of  a  f»ir 
Bocc  of  power  in  Europe,  had  lieen  madr  the 
I  basis  of  ilie  trraty,  the  reciprocal  value  of  ilie 
npensations  could  not  be  caiiniated  aeeording  to 
tr  proportiuD  to  each  other,  but  arcaidin^  to 
ir  proponionate  relation  to  that  end:  to  that 
Bl  end  (he  whole  would  be  lubiteniient.  Thi- 
ct  of  the  treaty  would  be  in  a  manner  sectirH 
we  tlie  detail  of  particuliin  ww  bcf^n,  and  for 
bun  muton.  becauKc  the  hu»tile  spirit  on  both 
es  bad  l)rcn  eonjiiri'd  down  :  but  if,  in  llii^  full 
f  and  unuppc'jucd  rancour  of  wnr,  a.  little  tmf- 
;  IS  attempted,  it  is  cu>y  lo  divine  whiit  must  be 
cODMfiDcno!  to  tliosi;  wlio  endeavoured  to  open 
t  kind  of  pvtty  cuminCTL-e. 
To  illustrate  wnat  I  have  said,  1  ^  back  no  fiir- 
r  tHui  to  tlic  two  Inst  IrcRltes  of  Paris,  nnd  to 
treaty  of  Aix-ii-Cha[)elle,  which  preceded  the 
tof  theso  twv  treatiL's  of  Paris  bv  about  fourteen 
BfU«a  years.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  criticise 
r  of  tiiem.  My  npiniana  ii(x>n  &rime  iiiirticulais 
}>R  treaty  nf  Paris  in  IT'i.'l  are  published  in  a 
Bphlet.*  which  your  reeollection  will  readily 
tg  iolo  rour  view.  I  recur  lo  them  only  to 
w  ihst  llieir  banti  bad  not  been,  and  never 
lid  bare  been,  a  mere  dealing  of  truck  and 
tet.  but  ihm  the  parties  being  willing,  from 
nmon  fatigue  or  common  sulTecine:,  to  put  an 
t  lo  a  war,  the  first  object  of  whicb  had  cither 
■  obtained  or  despaired  of,  the  lesser  objects 
n  not  Ihou^it  worth  the  price  of  further  con- 
if  The  parties  understanding  o&e  another,  w 
A  vaa  ^ven  away  uilliout  considering  tram 
Dae  budget  it  came,  not  as  tlie  value  of  tlie  ob- 
ts,  but  as  the  value  of  peace  to  the  parties 
[jit  requiK.  At  the  last  treaty  of  Paris  the 
^ngukm  of  Ameiica  bein^:  desfiaired  of  on  the 
tof  Great  Britain,  and  the  independence  of 
lerira  bein;;  looked  u|}on  aa  secure  on  the  part 
IFnutcc,  ibc  main  cause  of  the  war  was  rennov- 
t  ami  the  conquests  which  France  bad  made 
M  us  (for  we  had  made  none  of  importance 
m  Iter)  were  surrendered  with  sufficient  facility. 
kce  wot  restored  as  peace.  In  America  tlie 
tiea  stood  as  they  were  possessed.  A  liuiilwas 
Ik  aetlled,  but  settled  as  a  limit  to  secure  that 
m,  and  not  at  all  on  n  system  of  rquivalents, 
which,  a>  we  then  stood  wiili  tlic  United  States, 
re  Wtt9  little  or  no  materials. 

■  ObMTtKtioaa  «n  s  late  atale  of  the  aUtoix 


At  the  preriHling  treaty  of  Paris,  I  mean  tliat  of 
176.3,  there  was  notliing;  at  all  on  which  tn  fix  a 
basis  of  couipciiaatiod  from  reciprocal  cession  of 
conquests.  They  were  all  on  one  side.  Tlie 
question  with  us  was  not  wh:ti  we  were  to  receive, 
and  on  what  consideration,  but  what  we  were  to 
keep  for  indemnity,  or  to  cede  for  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly nn  place  l>eiiif;  left  for  barter,  sacrifices 
were  made  nn  our  si<Ie  to  pe-aoe  :  and  we  surren- 
dered  to  the  French  their  moat  valuable  poucs- 
sions  in  the  Wwt  liidiu  witlii>ul  any  eejuivnient. 
The  rest  of  Fjmiiie  Ml  soon  after  into  its  ancient 
order :  and  the  German  war  ended  exactly  where 
it  had  begijn. 

The  tn-ttly  of  Aix-U-Cbapellc  was  built  upon  a 
similar  basis.  All  the  conquesta  in  Europe  had 
been  made  by  France.  .She  linti  subdued  the 
Anstrinn  Netherlands,  and  broken  open  the  grates 
of  Holland.  Wc  had  taken  nolliing  tn  thi;  West 
Indies,  and  Cape  Bieion  was  a  triflini^  business 
indeed.  France  gave  up  all  for  peace.  TIte  allies 
had  t<iven  up  nil  that  wac  eeded  at  Utrecht, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  all.  or  nearly  all,  tlie 
cessions  at  Ryswick.  and  at  Nimegruen.  In  all 
tlioso  treaties,  and  in  all  the  prccedini;,  as  well  us 
in  the  others  which  intervened,  the  question  never 
hud  been  that  of  barter.  The  balance  of  power 
hiid  bceit  ever  assumed  as  the  known  common  law 
of  Europe  at  all  times,  and  by  till  |tower«:  die 
ifiiestion  had  only  been  (as  it  must  happen)  on  the 
more  or  less  inclination  of  tJial  balance. 

This  general  balance  was  reffarded  in  four  prin- 
cipal points  of  view:— theOKF,ATMI»DLE  [LAI.AKCZ, 
which  comprehended  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain;  the  n.»i..<KrEor  iul  souni  ;  the  a.\LA5rE, 
eKtemal  and  internal,  of  Gekiiakt  :  and  the 
UALANCK  OF  Italy.  In  all  those  syttemB  of 
balance,  England  was  the  power  lo  whose  custody 
it  waa  iliouGiht  it  mii;]it  be  most  safely  committca. 

France,  as  she  happened  lo  stand,  secured  the 
balance,  or  endan^red  it.  Without  question  lihe 
had  been  lon^  the  security  for  the  balance  of 
(icrmnny.  and,  under  her  auspices,  tlie  aystcm.  if 
not  formed,  had  been  at  least  perfected.  8Jie  was 
so  in  some  measure  with  regard  to  Italy,  wore  than 
occasionallv.  She  had  a  clear  iDtertst  in  Uto 
balance  of*  tlie  north,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
preserve  it.  But  when  we  beean  to  treat  with  dte 
present  France,  or  more  properly  to  proj.iratc  our- 
selves to  her,  and  to  try  if  wc  should  l>e  admitted 
lo  ranaotn  our  allies,  upon  a  syMcm  of  mutual 
conceMion  nnd  compensation,  wc  had  not  one  of 
the  usual  facilities.  For  fii-st,  we  had  not  the 
smallest  indication  of  a  desire  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy ;  but  rather  the  direct  contrary. 
Men  do  not  ma«e  sacrifices  to  obtain  what  dicy 
do  not  desire :  and  as  for  the  balance  of  power,  it 
was  so  far  from  being  admitted  by  France  either 
on  the  fi;cneral  system,  or  with  rc^rd  to  die  par- 
ticular systems  tliat  I  Imve  mentioned,  thai  in  the 
whole  btidy  of  their  autJMriiied  or  encouraged  re- 
ports and  discuMJons  upon  the  theory  of  the  diplo- 
matick  system,  tliey  coostanlly  rejected  the  very 
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idea  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  treated  it  as  the 
true  cause  of  ail  the  wars  and  calamities  that  had 
afSicted  Europe:  andllieir  practice  was  corre- 
spondent to  the  dogmaticlc  positions  they  had  laid 
down.  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy  it  was  their 
great  object  to  destroy,  and  this,  now  openly 
avowed  and  stedfastly  acted  upon,  might  have 
been  discerned  with  very  little  acuteness  of  sight, 
from  the  very  first  dawnings  of  the  Revolution,  to 
be  the  main  drift  of  their  policy.  For  they  pro- 
fessed a  resolution  to  destroy  every  thing  which 
can  hold  states  together  by  the  tie  of  opinion. 

Exploding,  therefore,  all  sorts  of  balances,  they 
avow  their  design  to  erect  themselves  into  a  new 
description  of  empire,  which  is  not  grounded  on  any 
balance,  but  forms  a  sort  of  impious  hierarchy,  of 
which  France  is  to  be  the  head  and  the  guardian. 
The  law  of  this  their  empire  is  any  thing  rather 
than  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  the  ancient  con- 
ventions of  its  several  states,  or  the  ancient  opinions 
which  assign  to  them  superiority  or  pre-eminence 
of  any  sort,  or  any  other  kind  of  connexion  in 
virtue  of  ancient  relations.  They  permit,  and  that 
is  (til,  the  temporary  existence  of  some  of  the  old 
communities  :  but  whilst  they  give  to  these  toler- 
ated states  this  temporary  respite  in  order  to  secure 
them  in  a  condition  of  real  dependence  on  them- 
selves, they  invest  them  on  every  side  by  a  body 
of  republicks,  formed  on  the  model,  and  depend- 
ent ostensibly,  as  well  as  substantially,  on  the  will, 
of  the  mother  republick,  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin.  These  are  to  be  so  many  garrisons  to 
check  and  controul  the  states,  which  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  old  model,  until  they  are 
ripe  for  a  change.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that 
France,  on  her  new  system,  means  to  form  an 
universal  empire,  by  producing  an  universal  revo- 
lution. By  this  means,  forming  a  new  code  of 
communities  according  to  what  she  calls  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  of  states,  she  pretends  to  secure 
eternal  peace  to  the  world,  g'uaranteed  by  her 
generosity  and  Justice,  which  are  to  grow  with  the 
extent  of  her  power.  To  talkof  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  govemours  of  such  a  country,  was  a  jargon 
which  tliey  could  not  understand  even  through  an 
interpreter.  Before  men  can  transact  any  affair, 
they  must  have  a  common  language  to  speak,  and 
some  common,  recognised  principles,  on  which 
they  can  argue ;  otherwise  all  is  cross-purpose 
and  confusion.  It  was,  tlierefore,  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  whole  proceeding,  to  fix,  whe- 
ther the  balance  of  power,  the  liberties  and  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  the  treaties  of  different  belli- 
gerent powers  in  past  times,  when  they  put  an  end 
to  hostilities,  were  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  negociation. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  plan  was  known  when 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  with  his  scrap  of  equi- 
valents to  Paris.  Yet,  in  this  tmfortunate  attempt 
at  negociation,  instead  of  fixing  these  points,  and 
assuming  the  balance  of  power  and  tne  peace  of 
Europe  as  the  basis  to  which  all  cessions  on  all 
sides  were  to  be  subservient,  our  solicitor  for  peace 
was  directed  to  reverse  that  order.     He  was  di- 


rected to  make  mutnal  concessions,  on  a  one 
comparison  of  their  remarkable  valoe,  the  base  of 
treaty.  Hie  balance 'of  power  was  to  be  thrown 
in  as  an  inducement,  and  a  sort  of  make-wei^ 
to  supply  the  manifest  deficiency,  which  matt 
stare  nim  and  the  world  in  the  face,  between  tboK 
objects  which  he  was  to  require  the  enemy  to  sor- 
render,  and  those  which  he  bad  to  offer  as  a  te 
equivalent. 

To  give  any  force  to  this  inducement,  and  to 
make  it  answer  even  a  secondary  purpose  of  eqat- 
lising  equivalents  having  in  tfaemaelves  no  natiml 
proportionate  value,  it  is  supposed,  that  theenemj, 
contrary  to  the  most  notonous  fact,  did  admit  tls 
balance  of  power  to  be  of  some  value,  great  n 
small;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that,  iu  the  enemi'i 
estimate  of  things,  the  consideration  of  the  balaue 
of  power,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  so  far  fran 
going  in  diminution  of  the  value  of  what  the  it 
rectory  was  desired  to  surrender,  or  of  giving  ■ 
additional  price  to  our  objects  offered  in  ezchaa^ 
that  the  hope  of  the  utter  destruction  of  at 
balance  became  a  new  motive  to  the  junto  n^ 
cides  for  preserving,  as  a  means  for  realising  tl^ 
hope,  what  we  wished  them  to  abandon. 

Thus  stood  the  basis  of  the  treaty  on  layinptb 
first  stone  of  the  foundation.     At  the  verybo^ 
upon  our  side,  the  Question  stood  upon  a 
naked  bargain  and  sale.    Unthinking  people  hm 
triumphed  when  they  thought  they  had  obtahirf 
it,  whereas  when  obtained  as  a  basis  of  treaAti' 
was  just  the  worst  we  could  possibly  have  cbtts. 
As  to  our  offer  to  cede  a  most  unprofitable,  M 
indeed,  beggarly,  chargeable  counting-houM  r 
two  in  the  East  Indies,  we  ought  not  to  pmmt 
that  theycouldconsider  this  as  any  thing  eliethi 
a  mockery.   As  to  any  diing  of  real  value,  we  U 
nothing  under  heaven  to  offer  (for  which  we  M 
not  ourselves  in  a  very  duhious  struggle)  em^ 
the  island  of  Martiuico  only.     When  thijofcirt 
was  to  be  weighed  against  the  directoria'  (W 
quests,  merely  as  an  object  of  a  value  at  mvUi 
the  principle  of  barter  became  perfectly  rii* 
lous  ;  a  single  quarter  in  the  single  city  irfi> 
sterdam  was  worth  ten  Martinicos ;  aw  •'■' 
have  sold  for  many  more  years  purchae  ffl  Jj 
market  overt  in  Europe.     How  was  this  gro«  *• 
glaring  defect  in  the  objects  of  excliBii(l!* "' " 
supplied  ?— It  was  to  be  made  up  by  argW*' 
And  what   was   that  argument  ?— The  txtr^ 
utility  of  possessions  in  the  West  India  W  "J 
augmentation  of  the  naval  power  of  FfsMt- 
very  curious  topick  of  argument  to  be  P'^P^v 
and  insisted  on  by  an  ambassador  of  Gitii  ""' 
tain.      It  is  directly  and  plainly  *l'*~'"\*5 
we  know  that  of  all   things  you  wish  '  ^f]* 
power,  and  it  is  natural  you  should,  who** 
destroy  the  very  sources  of  the  British  ftesO**" 
to  overpower  our  marine,  to  destroy  ouf  s*j 
merce,   to  eradicate  our  foreign  influence,  "* 
to  lay  IIS  o])en   to  an  invasion,  which,  tt  fl* 
stroke,  may  complete  our  servitude  and  rain,  ^ 
expunge  us  from  among  the  nattons  of  the  fW™- 
Here  t  liavie  it  in  my  budget,  the  infallible  ai* 
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I  for  Uiat  puqjose.  Vou  xre  but  novices  In 
an  of  naval  mourMs.  Lm.  yoti  liavc  Uie 
It  liidiea  buck,  and  your  mftritime  pwpondcr- 
t  a  ■crurcd,  for  which  Toa  would  do  well  to 
Doderate  in  ynur  deiaantls  upon  die  Auitriuo 
lierlaniiB." 

nder  oay  circunuUnces,  this  n  a  moat  extra- 
nary  topick  of  argiuincnL ;  but  it  la  rend(M^ 
nueli  tlio  more  unncc^ountable.  wiien  we  are 
,  tluit  if  the  war  bu  been  diverted  from  tlie 
i  object  of  establisliing  Kocictr  und  ]|.-ood  urdei- 
litiipebyd«9tn)ymg  tli«  URiir|t',(tK>ii  in  France; 
dir?reion  wus  mads  to  ciicn-ase  the  iiaviil  rv- 
ees  and  power  of  Great  Briliiin,  and  to  lower. 
It  ■aiiiltilatc,  those  nf  tlic  tniirinc  of  France. 
na  all  cliis  to  the  ver;  serious  retiectlon  of 
»  £nf  Ittbinan . 

BM  buis  was  no  »ooiier  admitted,  than  the 
:OOD  of  a  Ircuty  upon  tliAl  soltt  foundation  was 
io^  of  eoiine.  The  eoemy  did  not  think  It 
JiT  of  a  di»euunon,  ai  in  truth  it  was  not ;  and 
Mtately,  &*  usual,  they  bvgan,  in  the  moat 
nbrious,  and  most  iniiolent  manner,  toqiiention 
lioccriiy  ami  goui]  fnlUi.  Wherciiit,  in  Inilli, 
t  ma  BO  ono  eymptom  wonting  of  openn«s  and 
3ca]tng.  What  could  be  more  ^r  than  to  lay 
I  to  an  enemy  all  that  you  wished  (o  obtain,  nitd 
price  yuu  meant  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  dcain.'  iiim 
BiUtf  your  iogi^nitouB  proeeedini;,  3i)d  iti  the 
i  imiuicr  to  t^ien  hia  honeat  heart  t»  you '(  Here 
DB  want  of  nit  dealior,  but  there  was  too  evi. 
i/f^  fitult  of  another  kind;  there  was  much 
|UM» — there  was  an  eager  and  inipctcnt  detlrc 
■Moclatins;  with  ihi»  unsocriil  power,  and  of 

Ziny  tlie  connexiwti  by  any  ineaiit>,  however 
lly  fc«ble  and  inetfcctiial .     The  event  was 
pniHou  to  chance ;  that  is.  to  such  a  manifcs- 

fiof  the  desire  of  France  for  peace,  as  would 
» the  directory  to  (brget  the  adva  mages  they 
la  the  syxtem  of  barter.  Accordingly  tlie 
pm\  desire  for  such  a  peace  was  triumphantly 
Wtlei!  from  the  moment  thai  Lird  Malmesbury 
lact  hit  foot  on  shore  at  Calais, 
^bu  been  mid,  tliatthedircctocy  was  compelled 
«»«  its  will  to  aecepl  the  basis  of  barter  (a.i  if 
I  bad  tended  to  accelerate  ihe  work  of  paclli- 
"••  !)  by  the  voice  of  all  Franfc.  Had  thin  Iwen 
^'•ae.tiie  directors  would  have  continued  to 

•  lo  that  voice  to  which  it  seems  tlicy  were  so 
'•ftiil:  ihey  w^iiild  have  proceeilyd  with  llie 
Att^viimupon  that  basuc.  But  the  fact  is,  thai 
'"^•lully  broke  up  the  neeociation,  as  soon  as 
1  •^ti  obliged  our  amlnssador  to  violate  all  llie 
"jplMorf  u«flty,  and  weakly,  rashly,  aad  un- 
^'***dly,  to  expose,  without  any  eounter-propo- 
J*j  the  whole  of  our  project  with  rei:ard  to 
^•ei  and  our  allies,  and  without  hoMiog  out 

*  >Ma]lfst  liope  tliat  li>ey  would  admit  the 
^|ut  part  af  our  pretensions. 

iJI  W  they  bad  thus  drawn  from  us  all  that  they 
^U  dnw  out,  they  exjK-.lled  I/ird  Malmesbury, 
'^  ihijr  appealed,  for  the  propriety  of  their 
••cl,  lo  tKal  very  France  uhicli,  we  tfioiigiit 
*fet  to  iuppoae.  had  driTcn  tbem  U  this  tine 


concession :  and  I  do  not  God  Uiat  in  either  division 
of  the  family  of  thieves,  the  vonngerbmnch.or  tiK 
elder,  or  in  any  otiier  body  whatsoever,  there  was 
any  iadlgoation  excited,  or  any  tumult  mlsi-d :  or 
any  thJn^  tike  the  virulence  of  opposition  wliieh 
was  slumn  to  tlie  king*s  tnintstets  hen,  on  account 
of  that  transaction. 

Notwiilistandinir  all  tlu's,  it  seems  a  hope  is  stiU. 
entertained,  that  the  directory  will  have  thai  ten- 
derness for  the  carcase  of  their  country,  bv  whose 
very  disteinp^-r,  and  on  whose  festering  wounds, 
like  vermin,  they  an-  fed  :  that  these  pious  p.-ttriots 
will  of  tlieiiiisL'lves  come  into  a  more  modoate 
and  reasonable  war  of  thinking  and  acting,  lathe 
name  of  wonder,  what  has  inspired  our  ministry 
with  UiU  hope  any  more  than  with  their  former 
expectations  * 

Do  these  hopes  only  arise  from  continual  dis- 
appoinimeTit  ?  Do  thev  pxiw  otit  of  (he  usual 
grounds  of  despair '.  What  is  there  to  encourage 
them  in  the  conduct,  or  even  in  the  doelaralions, 
of  the  ruhiii-  powers  in  France,  from  the  first  for- 
mation of  llieir  niisrhivvoiis  republick  to  tlie  hour 
in  which  I  write?  Is  not  the  direclorv  composed  of 
the  same  junto  ?  Arc  they  not  tlie  identical  men, 
who,  from  tlic  base  and  sordid  vices  which  beloni:- 
cd  to  their  original  place  and  situation,  aspired  to 
ihedifinilyuf  critni.-s:  and  from  the  dirii»t,  lowest, 
mr>st  limiidulent,  and  most  knavish,  of  chicaners, 
ascended  in  ttie  scale  of  robbery,  sacrilesie,  and 
ossassination  in  all  its  forms,  till  at  last  they  Itad 
imbrued  their  impious  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign  ?  Is  it  from  iIksc  men  that  wc  are  to 
hope  for  this  pateniFil  tenderness  lo  tlieir  country, 
and  tltis  sacred  regard  for  the  |)cace  and  happintn 
of  all  nation*  ? 

Uut  it  »eemt  tJivre  is  itill  another  lurkmg  hope, 
akin  to  that  which  dupnl  us  so  egrcglously  before, 
when  our  delightful  biisls  was  tHTepted  :  we  still 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  publick  voice  of  France 
will  compel  this  directory  to  more  modulation. 
Whence  does  this  hope  arise  ?  What  publick 
voice  is  there  in  Franco  ?  There  are,  indeed,  some 
writers,  who,  since  this  monster  of  a  directory  has 
obtained  a  trreal,  regular,  military  force  to  ^ard 
them.  areinduttE«iin  asufficient  liberty  of  wntinf. 
and  some  of  them  write  well  undoubtedly.  But 
tiie  world  knows  that  iit  France  there  is  no 
publirk,  that  t}ie  country  is  contpooed  but  of  two 
descriptiomt;  audacious  tjTants.  and  trembling 
slaves.  The  contests  between  tlie  ivrants  is  Uie 
only  vital  principle  that  can  be  discviacd  in 
France.  The  only  thing  which  there  appears  like 
spirit,  is  amonj^t  their  late  associates,  and  fastest 
friends  of  the  directory,  (lie  more  furious  and  un- 
tomeahlc  part  of  the  jacobins.  This  discontented 
n»ember  of  the  taction  does  almost  balance  tlie 
reigning  divisions:  and  it  tlireatens  every  moment 
to  predominate.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
dread  of  Uicir  fury  forms  some  sort  of  security  to 
their  fellows,  who  now  cxcrrisc  a  more  rcgidar, 
and  therefore  a  somewhat  less  ferocious,  tyranny. 
Moat  of  the  slaves  cliooso  a  quiet,  however 
reluctant,  sabpunion  to  those  who  aic  somewhat 
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satiated  with  blood,  and  who,  like  wolves,  are 
a  little  more  tame  from  being  a  little  less  hungry, 
in  preference  to  an  irruption  of  the  iamighed 
devouren,  who  are  prowling  and  howling  about 
the  fold. 

This  circumstance  assures  some  degree  of  per- 
manence to  the  power  of  those,  whom  we  know 
to  be  permanently  our  rancorous  and  implacable 
enemies.  But  to  those  very  enemies,  who  have 
Bwom  our  destruction,  we  have  ourselves  given  a 
further  and  fiir  better  security,  by  rendering  the 
cause  of  the  royalists  desperate.  Those  brave  and 
virtuous,  but  unfortunate  adherents  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  their  country,  after  the  miserable 
slaughters  which  have  been  made  in  that  body, 
after  all  their  losses  by  emigration,  are  still  nume- 
rous, but  unable  to  exert  themselves  against  the 
force  of  the  usurpation,  evidently  countenanced 
and  upheld  by  those  very  princes  who  had  called 
them  to  arm  for  the  suppirtof  the  legal  monarchy. 
Where  then,  after  chasmg  these  fleeting  hopes  of 
ours  from  point  to  point  of  the  political  horizon, 
are  they  at  last  really  found  ?  Not  where,  under 
Providence,  the  hopes  of  Englishmen  used  to  be 
placed,  in  our  own  courage  and  in  our  own 
virtues,  but  in  the  moderation  and  virtue  of  the 
most  atrocious  monsters  that  have  ever  disgraced 
and  plagued  mankind. 

The  only  excuse  to  be  ndae  for  all  our  mendi- 
cant diplomacy  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  mendicancy; — namely,  that  it  has  been 
founded  on  absolute  necessity.  This  deserves 
consideration.  Necessity,  as  it  has  no  law,  so  it 
has  no  shame :  but  moral  necessity  is  not  like 
metaphysical,  or  even  physical.  In  that  category 
it  is  a  word  of  loose  signification,  and  conveys 
different  ideas  to  different  minds.  To  the  low- 
minded,  the  slightest  necessity  becomes  an  invin- 
cible necessity.  "  The  slothful  man  saith.  There 
"  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  1  shall  be  devoured  in 
*'  the  streets."  But  when  the  necessity  pleaded 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  vices  of 
him  who  alleges  it,  the  whining  tones  of  common- 
place beggarly  rhetorick  produce  nothing  but 
indignation ;  because  they  indicate  a  desire  of 
keeping  up  a  dishonourable  existence,  without 
utility  to  others,  and  without  dignity  to  itself; 
because  they  aim  at  obtaining  the  dues  of  labour 
without  industry  ;  and  by  frauds  would  draw  from 
the  compassion  of  others,  what  roon  ought  to  owe 
to  their  own  spirit  and  tlieir  own  exertions. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  if  we  degrade 
ourselves,  it  is  the  degradation  which  will  subject 
us  to  the  yoke  of  necessity,  and  not  that  it  is 
necessity  which  has  brought  on  our  degradation. 
In  tliis  same  chaos,  where  light  and  darkness  are 
struggling  together,  the  open  subscription  of  last 
year,  with  all  its  circumstances,  must  have  given 
us  no  little  glimmering  of  hope;  not  (as  I  have 
heard,  it  was  vainly  discoursed)  that  the  loan  could 
prove  a  crutch  to  a  lame  negociation  abroad  ;  and 
that  the  whiff  and  wind  of  it  must  at  once  have 
disposed  the  enemies  of  all  tranquillity  to  a  desire 
for  peace.  Judging  on  the  &ce  of  facts,  if  on  them 


It  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  Itnd  the  direct  coDtrvi 
effect ;  for  very  soon  after  the  loan  became  piil>- 
lick  at  Paris,  the  negociation  ended,  and  out  uo- 
bassador  was  ignominiously  expelled.  MynewtT 
this  was  different:    I  liked   the    loan  not  Sam 
the  influence  which  it  might  have  on  tbe  eneniT, 
but  on  account  of  the  temper  which  it  indicaiel 
in  our  own  people.     This  atone  is  a  cAnaidtratiiM 
of  any  importance;  because,  »II  calculation  fonnH 
upon  a   supposed   relation   of    the    habitudai  of 
others   to   our  own,  under    the   present  eiircini- 
stances,  is  weak  and  fallacious.     The  adTietm; 
must  be  judged,  not  by  what  we  are,  or  by  *1* 
we  wish  nim  to  be,  but  by  what  we  must  koavb 
actually  is :  unless  we  choose  to  shut  our  eTHial 
our  ears  to  the  uniform  tenour  of  all  his  dbraom, 
and  to  his  uniform  course  in  alt  his  nctions.    Tt 
may  be  deluded  ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  that  n 
have  been  disappointed.  Theold  rale o(,2ife It  ^tt- 
riveru  extra,  is  a  precept  as  available  in  policy  itil 
is  in  morals.     Let  us  leave  oif  speculating'oM 
the  disposition  of  the  wants  of  tn«  etieuy.   Iv 
us  descend  into  our  own  bosoms ;   let  us  uk  tm- 
selves  what  are  our  duties  and  what  are  our  ma 
of  discharging  them.     In  what  heart  are  vos 
home  ? — How  br  may  an  English  ministerc 
in  the  affections,  in  the  conlideDce,  in  the 
of  an  English  people  1  What  does  be  find  na 
he  puts-  us  to  the  proof  of  what  English  inn 
and  English  honour  demand  ?    It  is  as  furn 
an  answer  to  these  questions  that  I  consider 
circumstances  of  the  loan.  Tlie  effect  on  the 
is  not  in  what  he  may  speculate  on  our 
but  in  what  he  shall  feel  fimm  our  arms. 

The  circumstances   of  the    loan  hare  ^ 
beyond  a  doubt  three  capital  points,  whicli,iril 
are  properly  used,  may  be  advantageoui  » 
future  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind.    i» 
first  place,  the  loan  demonstrates,   in  npii 
instrumental   resources,  the   competency  4f ' 
kingdom  to  the  assertion  of  the  common  cn^ 
to  the  maintenance  and  superintendence  (/> 
which  it  is  its  duty  and  its  glory  to  hoM.iwWi    -j^ 
watch  over — the  balance  of  power  througfiw' 
Christian  world.  Secondly,  it  brtngstol^lil 
under  the  most  discouraging  appeirances,  I  ■' 
reckoned  on ;  that  with  its  ancient  ph^ic^' 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  augmented,  iia>"i  .. 

spirit  is  still  alive  in  the  British  nation .  Et  p*"^  ^.  p 
that  for  their  application  there  is  a  spirit  *f*  j  ^  srr 
the  resources,  for  its  energy  above  them.  ''P"*?  "s^p 
that  there  exists,  though  not  always  visible.  »*f™  *-r^ 
which  never  fails  to  come  forth  wJieneret  i"  i^i^ 
ritually  invoked;  a  spirit  which  will  pvfWfr 
vocal  response,  but  such  as  will  hearten  ^^^ 
dity,and  fix  the  irresolution,  of  liositatin5pni()'°"j^ 
a  spirit  which  will  be  ready  to  perform  tll''f 


r«« 


tasks  that  shall  be  imposed  upon  it  by  p"*]** 
honour.  Thirdly,  The  loan  displays  an  »bHD«° 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  govemroeat,  ss »!'''" 
nistered  by  his  present  servants,  in  the  pn>r5ecuti« 
of  a  war  whicn  the  people  consider,  no*  "  ^  j 
war  made  on  the  suggestion  of  ministeni,  an^  " ' 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  ambition  or  pndt  i^ 
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m,  but  as  a  war  of  Uietr  okd,  and  in 
I  of  that  vtTj  prouvrty  wliicli  they  vxti«nd 
suppon;  a  war  for  that  onlur  of  ihin^, 
hicn  every  xhtng  valuable  that  they  possess 
sd,  and  in  which  order  alone  it  can  posaibly 
■binfld. 

IT  in  dcro^aUJon  of  the  value  of  the  fact, 
luch  I  draw  infc^rtnces  so  laTourable  to  llic 
tlJiciwnpIc  And  to  iu  ju«t  ex|i«r(ation  from 
n,  inut  ihp  ciglilccn  million  Icjun  is  to  be 
fed  in  no  otiicr  ligl^t,  than  a*  taking  udvan- 

m  very  lucrative  bargain  held  out  to  the 
ben.  I  do  not  in  tnitti  believe  it.  All  the 
nances  which  attended  the  subscription 
yspoke  a  diderent  lan^ua^e.  Ue  it,  liow- 
I  iKeM  detractor*  say.  This  ■with  me  dcro- 
tale,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  from  the 
I  value  and  imporuincftof  lJi«  (ad.  I  should 
r  Borry  if  tlic  transacUon  was  not  such  n 

:  otli«r«-ise  it  would  not  have  been  a  fair 
\  corrupt  and  improvideni  loan,  like  every 
se  corrupt  or  prodigal,  cannot  be  too  niiicli 
ined:  but  there  is  a  short -siglitcd  parsi- 
itill  more  fnUil  than  an  unfoie^ccing  ex- 

Thc  value  of  money  miiM  be  judtfcd  like 
itn^  tUt  from  it^  rate  at  market.  To  force 
irket,  or  any  market,  ii  of  all  thin^  llie 
AgerouB.  For  a  smalt  temporary  benefit, 
Rgofall  publick  credit  rm^lit  be  relaxed  for 
lienjooiea  men  have  a  right  to  look  U  advnn- 
tbe  iavegiment  of  llieir  property.  To  ad- 
beir  money,  ibcv  risk  it ;  and  thr'  risk  is  to 
ud«d  in  llie  price.  If  they  were  to  incur 
laatloiiwouldamounttoataxon  that  pecu- 
EHS  of  property.  In  effect,  it  would  he  the 
ijiict  and  impoHtick  of  all  things— unequal 
1.  It  would  throw  upon  one  deNcription 
OB*  in  iJie  community,  that  bunlt^n  which 
bjr  fair  and  equitable  distribution  to  rest 
W  whole.  None  on  aceount  of  their  dio;- 
Dflld  be  exempt;  nunc  {preserving  due 
n)  on  account  of  the  scanliness  o(  their 

[The  moment  »  man  ia  exempted  from 
aancc  of  the  communitVt  hi;  is  in 
aled  (roinit.     He  lose*  the  place  of  a 

i)ia  all  taxation  :  but  in  a  hnnjain,  when 
arc  loi^tcd  for  by  tlie  burrowci  from 
\,  compulsion,  or  what  virtually  is  nom- 
lucv*  iuelf  into  the  place  of  treaty, 
compulsion  may  be  at  all  u»ed  by  a  stale 
wine,  the  occasion  must  determine.  Bni 
ipubion  ought  to  he  known,  and  well  de- 
ad well  distinpitihod  :  for  otherwise  treaty 
Mkena  tbe  energy  of  compnl&ian,  while 
bun  destroys  the  freedom  of  a  bar^in. 
nanUge  of  boOi  is  lost  by  the  confusion 
p  in  their  nature  utterly  unsociable.  It 
DC  to  introduce  rompuUioii  into  that  in 
hecdon and eiistenre are  tbe  same;  1  me^n 
71k  noment  that  ihame,  or  fear,  or  fnrre, 
fidy  or  indirectly  applied  to  a  loan,  credit 

IBM  be  tome   impulse  besides  publick 
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spirit,  to  put  private  interest  into  motion  along  with 
it.  Monied  men  might  to  be  allowed  to  set  a 
value  on  their  money ;  if  they  did  not,  there  could 
be  no  monied  men.  Thisdc^ircof  accumulalioD 
is  a  principle  without  wbicli  the  mean!)  of  their 
service  to  tne  stale  could  not  exist.  Hie  love  of 
lucre,  ihouph  sometimes  carried  to  a  ridiculoua, 
ininetimcA  to  a  viciouit,  excess,  is  the  grand  cause 
of  p^o^[K■ri^y  to  all  state*.  In  thi«  natiinl.  ihii 
re-a)inuahle,  this  powerful,  this  ptolilick  jinncrple, 
it  \*  for  the  *nliri*t  to  expose  the  ridiculous :  it  is 
for  the  moralisl  to  cctisurc  the  vicious ;  it  ia  for  the 
sympathetick  heart  to  reprabaie  the  hard  and 
cruel ;  it  is  for  the  judge  to  animadvert  on  the 
fraud,  the  extortion,  and  llie  oppression ;  bnt  it  is 
for  rlie  slalesnran  Id  employ  it  as  he  tinci*  it.  with 
all  its  conroinitani  exc^'llencie.s,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head.  Ii  in  hie  part,  in  Uiis  ca»e,  as 
it  is  in  ill!  other  cases,  where  he  is  to  make  use  of 
the  general  energies  of  nature,  to  talce  them  as  he 
finds  them. 

After  all, it  ia  a  ^real  miitakc  to  imagine.u  too 
rommnnly,  almost  indeed  generally,  it  ia  imagined, 
that  the  publick  borrout'r  and  the  private  Inider, 
an*  two  adverse  pnrtiex  with  different  and  contend' 
tug  interests;  and  tJial  what  is  given  to  the  one,  is 
wholly  taken  from  the  other.  Constituted  as  our 
svBleni  of  finance  and  la.xation  ia,  the  interests  of 
the  contracting  parlies  cannot  well  be  separated, 
whatever  tliev  may  redprornlly  intend.  He  who 
is  the  hard  lender  of  tn-day.  to-morrow  is  the 
generous  eontribiilnr  to  hi*  own  payment.  For 
example,  Uic  last  loan  is  raised  on  publick  loses, 
wlitch  are  designed  to  produce  annually  two  miU 
lions  sterling.  At  finrt  view,  this  is  an  annuity  of 
two  miilions  dead  cbiirge  upon  the  ptibliek  in 
favour  of  certain  monied  men;  hut  inftpect  the  thing 
more  nearly,  follow  tlie  stream  in  its  mpjindem,  ancl 
you  will  find  that  tJiere  is  a  good  deal  of  fidlney 
m  this  state  of  things. 

1  take  it,  lliat  wliocver  consider*  any  man's 
expenditure  of  his  incoine.  old  or  new,  (I  apsak  of 
r4'nain  classes  in  life,)  will  find  a  full  lliird  of  it 
to  go  ia  taxes,  direct  or  indirect.  If  so.  this  new- 
created  income  of  two  millions  will  probably  furnish 
6tl.'i,000^  (I  avoid  broken  numbera)  towards  ihe 
paymenl  of  its  own  interest,  or  to  the  sinking  of 
Jts  own  capital.  .So  it  is  willi  the  whole  of  the 
publick  debt.  Suppose  it  any  given  sum,  it  is 
n  fnllaeioiiB  vslimnie  of  tt»e  aHaira  of  a  nation  tn 
consider  it  as  a  mere  burthen  :  to  a  degree  it  is  so 
without  ((uestion,  but  not  wholly  m>,  nor  any  thing 
like  it.  If  tlie  incotne  from  the  iniemi  be  spent, 
the  above  proportion  returns  again  into  l)ie  publiek 
stock  :  insomudi,  tliat  taking  the  interest  of  the 
whole  debt  lo  be  twelve  millions  iJirec  hundred 
tlioiisund  jKiunils,  (it  is  something  more.)  not  less 
than  a  sum  of  four  million  one  hundred  lliousand 
jioinids  comes  back  atroin  to  tlie  publick  tlirough 
the  clianiiel  of  imposition.  If  the  whole,  or  any 
part,  of  that  income  be  saved,  so  winch  new  capital 
'a  generated  ;  the  infallible  operation  of  whicli  is 
to  lower  the  value  of  money,  and  oonsei^ucntly  to 
conduce  towards  the  improvementof  publick  credit. 
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1  ukr  tlic  t^xpcmlicure  of  tlie  capilalitt,  not  \i\e 
va\wsii{\hti  capitul,  lu  my  siandiLrd  ;  beeaua«  it  is 
thfitlandAni  upon  wJilcN,  nniOD^st  us,  property,  lui 
an  olijdct  of  liUtttioii,  is  ruled.  In  tJiis  country, 
Innd  And  offices  only  excepted,  we  raiiie  no  facuLty 
\a\.  We  prea^TAe  the  faculty  from  the  cTpencc. 
Our  taxes,  for  the  far  prcatcr  portion,  fly  over  tlie 
heads  of  the  lowest  cta&ics.  Tncy  escape  too,  who. 
with  better  ability,  voluntarily  subject  themnelfits 
to  the  httrsh  discipline  of  a  rigid  neee^ity.  With 
us,  labour  and  frogahty,  the  parvuls  of  riclies,  iirc 
spread,  and  winely  too.  The  moment  men  ctoiV 
to  augment  the  rommon  stock,  tl>c  moment  they 
no  longer  enrich  it  by  their  indnatry  or  their  sclf- 
dciiial,  tJicir  luxury  and  even  Uicir ciiau  u.rc  obliged 
to  pay  rontribiition  to  the  piiMiclc  :  not  bfcause 
they  aie  viciouK  prineipli!^,  but  Iwcausu  they  ate 
nnpnKtnclive.  li,  in  fact,  the  interest  paid  by  tiie 
publii-k  hiul  not  lhu8  revolved  again  into  its  own 
tiiiid,  if  this  ai-cretion  hud  not  a^ain  been  abaoTbed 
into  the  mass  of  blood,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
iiblc  tor  the  nation  to  liavc  cxisud  lo  tliii  time 
under  such  n  debt.  But  under  the  debt  it  doeaexist 
uiid  floutisli :  and  ibis  flouriihing  slate  of  exislenct! 
ill  no  amalL  decree  is  oivint;  to  the  conirihulion 
from  the  debt  to  t)ie  payment.  Wtiutever,  there- 
lore,  is  laken  from  tliat  capiinl  by  too  rloae  a  bar- 
gain, is  but  a  delusive  advnnla^e,  it  \*  so  much  lost 
lo  tlin  publicic  in  anotlier  vrav.  Tliix  matif  r  cannot, 
oil  the  one  side  or  the  other,  be  mctuplmicalJy 
pursued  lo  the  extreme,  but  it  is  a  consideration  of 
which,  in  nil  discussions  uf  this  kind,  vrn  ought 
never  wholly  to  lose  sight. 

It  is  never,  tlicrcforc.  wieb  to  quarrel  with  tlie 
inter&<>leil  views  of  men,  whilst  they  arc  combined 
with  the  piitiliek  interest  and  prumolo  it :  it  is  out 
biisinctK  tn  rie  t3ie  knot,  if  possible,  closer.  R<- 
aourccs  that  arc  derived  from  extraordinary  virtue*, 
as  such  virtues  are  rare,  so  tliey  must  be  unproduc- 
tive. It  is  a  good  thine  for  a  monied  man  to  pledge 
his  property  on  the  welfnie  of  his  country;  he  shews 
that  he  places  his  treiutuie  where  hiit  heart  in;  and. 
revolvinj^  in  this  circle,  we  know  Uiat  "  wherever 
'*  a  man's  trtiasure  i«,  there  hii«  heart  will  h^  also," 
For  these  reasons,  and  on  these  principles,  I  have 
beeu  aurrv  to  see  llic  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  witn  tnoret^ood  meaning  than  forKttight  and 
eonaideratton.  towards  raising;  the  annual  interest 
of  lliis  loan  by  private  contribution!,  Wherever 
a  refrnlar  revenue  is  established,  tliere  volnntary 
rontribulion  can  unswer  no  purpose, but  t»  dice rrJer 
•nd  disturb  it  in  its  course.  To  recur  to  mich  aids 
is,  for  so  niucii.  to  dissolve  the  community,  and  lo 
return  to  a  state  of  unconnected  nature.  And  even 
if  such  a  supply  slioulil  be  productive,  in  a  degree 
com  met)  SI  I  rate  to  its  object,  it  must  also  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  vexation,  and  much  oppression. 
EitJicr  the  citizens,  by  the  proposed  duties,  pay 
Iheir  pro|>onion  according  lo  some  rate  made  by 
publick  authority,  or  they  do  not.  If  the  law  be 
well  made,  and  tlic  conlrihulions  founded  on  just 
pro|X)rtionR,  every  thing  superadded  by  something 
that  is  not  as  regular  a«  law,  and  as  uniform  in  its 
opCratiot),  will  become  mi>re  or  lew  out  of  pro- 


portion. If.  on  tlie  contrary,  tlie  law  be  ni 
upon  proper  calciilaliMn,  it  is  a  disgrace  loj 
lick  wisdotu,  which  fails  in  skdl  loaMewdy 
in  jusi  measure,  and  according  to  bis  mcW} 
the  hand  of  authority  is  not  always  the  mc} 
hand.  It  is  obvious,  that  men  may  be  "~ 
by  many  ways,  besides  those  which  lake  tl 
from  the  supreme  power  of  tlic  siaur.  Su 

E.iyment  to  b«  wholly  discretianary. 
as  its  orlg^in  in  caprice,  is  sure  not  to  in^ 
its  prt^ess,  nor  to  end  m  reason.   U  is' in 
for  each  private  iudividttal  lo  have  any  J 
cniirorinabte  lo  the  particular  condilion  ot^ 
his  fellow-citizens,  or  to  (he  ^neral  exin 
Ilia  country.     Tis  a  random  shot  at  b«tfL 
Wien  men  proceed  in  this  irregular  m 
first  contributor  is  apt  to  grow  pr-eviiUi 
neighbours.   He  is  but  too  well  disposed  to 
tlicir  means  by  his  own  cnvv,  and  not  by 
state  of  their  fiirtunes,  whicfi  he  can  raiel 
and  which  it  may  in  llicm  be  art  act  of  iJw 
imprudence  to  reveal.     Hence  th*  odixun 
aitiide,  with  which  people  will  look  upon 
sion  for  the  publick,  which  is  bought  bydl 
the  expenee  of  social  quiet.  Hence  the  biUi 
bunii[in,and  the  waroftoti^ea,  which  u 
the  prelude  to  other  wai«.     Nor  is  it  evert 
bulion,  called  voluntary,  which  is  accordit 
free  will  of  the  giver,     k  false  shame.  Of 
glory,  against  his  feelings,  and  his  jadgnu 
lax  an  individual  to  the  detriment  of  hb 
and  in  wrong  of  his  creditors.     A  pnA 
publick  spirit  may  disablcbim  from  the  perfi 
of  his  private  dutica.     It  may  disable  li 
from  paying  the  l^ititnate  contiibutions  a 
is  to  furnish  according  to  llie  prescript 
but  what  is  the  mort  dangerous  of  all 
miiligiiant  disposition  lo  which  thU  mode 
bution  evidently  tends,  and  which  at  It: 
the  comparatively  indigent  lojudgr  oflhc 
and  to  prescribe  to  the  opulent,  or 
ihey  conceive  lo  be  such,  the  use  tlicy  are 
of  their  fortunes.     From  thence  it  is  but 
to  the  subversion  of  all  property. 

Far.  very  far,  am  I  from  supposias 
things  enler  inio  the  purposes  ofihoae 
persons  whose  leal  has  led  them  to  dm 
measure;  but  the  measure  itself  will 
beyond  t}i«ir  intention,  and  whatisbc^n 
he»t  designs. bnd  men  will  perversely  tm[ 
worst  of  their  purposes.  An  ill-founded  plai 
in  ^reat  affairs  is  a  real  evil.  In  France 
seen  the  wickedest  and  most  IboU^  of 
constitution-mongers  of  1789.  panWBEl 
course,  and  ending  in  this  very  event.  Ill 
jeclors  of  deception  wt  «n  fi>ot  twt>  tnodn  8 
tary  contribution  to  the  »tatc.  TLe  first  the 
patriotick  pl^.  These,  for  the  nottr 
not  more  ridiculous  in  the  mode,  vmn  m 
ill  thr»  project.  The.  other,  whl^  tl*y 
patriotick  contribution,  was  expected  t» 
a  fonnh  of  the  fortunes  of  indiridaab.  bat 
own  will  and  on  ilieir  own  e«tiniale ;  ImI  d 
tribution  threatening  to  fall  infiadely  ilurt « 
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hope*,  ihfV  toon  made  it  L-ompuJsorv  both  In  llic 
rote  uid  ID  llic  levy,  bcginniDg;  in  ftaiui.und  ending, 
tM  all  itic  Traufls  of  power  end,  in  plain  violence. 
All  ibeM  devices  to  produce  an  invnluntury  tvill, 
JMn  nnder  tJie  prvtext  or  relievini;  the  more  indl- 
^CBt  cUi5«s;  but  the  principle  tifvc>lunliir>' conlii- 
Mitiua.  however  delusive,  liein^  once,  vxtnlilished, 
pwae  lower  cbsMfi  first,  and  Uien  ah  eliutiux,  were 
ptcovraged  to  ttitow  oH'  the  fegulur,  mctliodical 

RTOaents  to  the  state  aB  so  in»iiY  badgesurslovcry. 
ufi  all  regular  revenue  failing,  itif^n  impoxtora 
iKisin^  tbc  aiip«r»tructiiK  on  tlie  sumo  cW.iIk  wiUi 
trliidi  tl>ey  liad  lud  the  foundation  of  then  great- 
iKsi.and  not  rotilent  witli  a  (wrlion  of  the  posses^ 
of  the  ridi,  conluc^ted  tire  wliolr.  und.  to 
enl  ihcfB  frara  rectaim'mt;  tlicnr  n((iitn,  mur- 
tiic  pro|)rte(on.     Tlic  wlitilu  of  tliu  process 
UMu  before  our  eyeii.  and  Ix-cn  coniluded 
witb   ft   gnalcr  degicc  of  rapidity  tJian 
be  expected. 
My  opinion  then  is,  tliat  publick  contributions 
m^bt  only  to  be  ruifed  by  llie  publick  iti]].      By 
Iho  judicious  fumi  uf  our  conttilutioii,  the  pnbli^^k 
Mstribution  is  in  its  name  and  eubatance  a  sT^nl. 
tti  origin  it  is  iruW  voluntary  :   not  voluntarT 
;  lo  the  irregular,  unateady.caprieioiia  wiil 
uals,  but  according  to  the  u-ill  nnd  wis- 
llie  whole  popular  iniu»,  in  the  only  wny 
will  and  wisdom  can  ^o  ing^lher.     This 
gnutt  obtaining  in  its  pro^re«  the  force 
a  general  neee&^ily  which  lakes  away 
and   i-oii»ci]tienlly    all  jealousy    from 
iisUi.  cumprcMet.  eiiuiiliiteH,  und  suiif  fies  the 
:  sufTering  no  man  to  judj;^  ur  bis  neigh- 
ortoimgaieany  Ihing  to  liiroMir.     If  their 
lies  with  their  obligation,  the  great  end  is 
in  tlie  happTMt  mode  ;  if  the  will  resists 
kirthcn,  evcrf  one  loses  n  g^at  oarl  ofhia 
will  as  a  common  lot.      Alicr  all.  perhaps 
itiOBS  raised  by  a  charge   on  luxury,  or 
jTM  of  t^nrcniencv   which  approaches  so 
lo  bt  eonfoundi-d  with  luxury,  it  the  only 
Of  coalnbutioa  which   may  be  with  trutn 
'  voluntary. 

ht  rest  here,  and  take  the  loan  I  speak  of 

ing  In  a  solution  of  that  oncstion,  which  I 

in  my  first  letter;    "  Whclbcr  tiie  in- 

of  tfae  countnr  lo  protecuic  the  war.  did 

*^M  a  snbtnttsion  to  llie  indignities  and  the 

'tit-s  of  a  peace  with  the  regicide  power  ?"' 

_l5<vi>   tnc  leave  to  pursue  this  point  a.  little 

^^now  that  it  haa  bran  a  cry  usual  on  this 
"••on, ;,( jt  has  been  upon  occasions  where  such 
^  ^ould  have  Icaa  apparent  jtistificalion.  that 
T^^istnaaand  tniscTv  liave  been  the  consequence 
^*  war,  by  the  bwrihcns  brought  and  Liid  ui>oti 
P<opl«.  But  to  know  where  the  burthen  realty 
^>  tod  where  it  presies.  we  must  divide  the 
tk.  As  to  ibe  common  people,  theirstock  ii  in 
Vptnons  and  in  their  eaniini^.  I  deny  that 
'■ockof  thciiperMDi  is  diminished  in  a  greater 
.foriioD  tlian  the  eominon  sources  of  populous- 
^abundantly  fill  up  :  1  mean  constant  employ- 
z  2 
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nncnt;  proportioned  pny  acconling  lo  liieprodoc  _ 
of  the  soil,  and,  wlicrc  the  soil  fails,  according  to 
the  oiieration  of  llic  general  capital ;  plenliful 
nouriioinent  to  vigorous  labour ;  comfortable  pto- 
vision  to  decrepid  age,  to  orplian  infancy,  und  to 
accidental  malady.  1  5a.y  noiliing  to  the  policj. 
of  the  provision  for  the  poor,  to  all  the  rariely  of' 
faces  under  which  it  presi-nu  itself.  This  is  the 
matter  of  another  enquiry,  I  only  just  ipeak  of  it 
as  of  a  fact,  taken  with  others,  to  support  me  in 
my  denial,  that  hiihertu  nny  one  of  the  oidinnry 
sources  of  tlie  encroaseof  mnnkind  isdncd  up  by 
this  war.  1  affirm,  what  1  can  well  piovf,  that 
the  waste  has  been  less  than  the  supply.  To  say 
that  in  war  no  man  must  be  killed,  is  to  say  lliat 
there  ought  to  be  no  war.  This  they  """v  rjy, 
who  wiab  lo  talk  idly,  and  who  would  display  their 
human'Ty  at  the  cxpencc  of  their  honesty,  or  their 
underxiaiiding.  If  more  tives  are  lost  in  tliis  war 
than  necessity  requires,  ihey  are  lost  by  miscon-^ 
duct  or  miitakc,  but  if  the  hostility  he  just,  the 
erroiir  is  to  be  corrected:  the  war  is  not  to  be 
abandoned. 

That  tho  stock  of  the  common  people,  m  sum- 
bent,  is  not  lessened,  any  more  toan  llie  caustt 
are  impaired,  is  manifE^st,  without  being  at  ih*' 
piiins  of  an  actual  uumeruiioa.     An  improved  aaAJ 
improving  ngriculturc,  which  implies  a  ^reat  augr 
mentation  of  labour,  has  not  yet  found  itself  at  a  i 
stand ,  no.  not  for  a  single  moment,  for  want  of  tli*  | 
iieccasar^'  hands,  either  in  the  settled  progreMoli 
husbandry,  or  in  the  occoMonal  pressure  of  har- 
vests.    I  have  even  reason  tu  h<^licve  lliat  there 
has  been  a  much  smaller  importation,  or  the  de- 
mand of  it,  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  than  in 
former  times,  when  agriculture  was  mure  limited 
in  iu  extent  and  its  mi»ns,  and  when  tiie  time  wasi 
a  season  of  profound  ]>citcc.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prolifick  fertility  of  country  life  has  poured  it»  su- 
|>erlluiiy  of  population  into  the  canals,  and   into 
other  publiek  works,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
iinderukcn  to  so  amaiing  an  extent,  and  which 
have  not  only  not  been  diwonlinued,  but,  beyond 
all  expectation,  pushed  on  with  redoubled  vigour^ 
in  a  war  that  calls  for  so  many  of  our  men,  and  SQi 
much  of  our  riches.     An  eneteastnff  capita)  calli 
for  labour:  and  an  cocicasing  population  unswen 
10  the  call.     Our  inanufnelurM.  siigintrnied  both 
for  ihv  supply  of  foreign  and  domestick  conium)>- 
tion,  reprodtieing,  with  the  means  of  life,  llic  muU 
litudcH  which  they  use  and  watte,  (and  whi^Ii  many 
of  them  devour  much  more  surely  and  much  mnrei 
largely  than  ihv  woi,)  have  always  found  the  labo'  ' 
riou*  hand  ready  for  the  liberal  pay.    That  the 
price  of  the  soldiGr  is  highly  raised  is  true.     In 
piirt  this  rite  may  b«  orwing  to  tome  meesurea  not 
so  well  considered  in  tlie  beginning  of  this  war; 
but  the  grand  cau*c  has  been  the  reluctance 
that  class  of  people  from  whom  the  soldiery 
taken,  to  enter  into  a  military  life,  not  ilmt  but 
onoc  entered  into,  it  has  its  conveniences,  and  even 
its  pleasures.  I  have  seldom  known  a  soldier  who, 
nt  the  intercession  of  his  friends*  and  at  llieii  no 
small  charge,  had  been  redeemed  from  that  db< 
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cipline,  that  in  a  sliort  time  was  not  eager  to  tt- 
lura  10  it  agnia.  Bui  the  tiue  reason  is  the  abun- 
dant occupatiun,an<]  the  augiDentod  Mipoad,  found 
in  towns,  and  vjllaj^es,  and  (nitnt,  wliich  hurct  a 
smiiDcr  niunber  or  penoiu  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
price  of  men  for  new  and  untried  ways  of  hfe  niuu 
bear  a  piuporlion  to  thv  jirolits  of  tbat  in  ode  of 
existence  Irom  whence  ihcy  are  to  be  bought. 

So  far  as  to  t]»c  stock  of  tin;  common  ;)eoplr,  as 
it  consists  in  iheir  persona.  As  to  the  otlivr  part, 
which  consists  in  their  eaniinf^,  I  huv^r  to  say,  that 
tl)c  rates  of  wat^  arc  very  greatly  aui;incated 
atiDOSt  tbroueb  liic  Vin^dom.  Id  the  parish  where 
I  live,  it  has  been  raised  from  sipvcn  to  nine  shil- 
ling in  the  week  for  the  same  labourer,  pcrtbrm- 
iiiK  ifae  same  task,  and  no  greater.  Except  some- 
tiling  in  the  malt  taxes,  and  the  duties  upon  sut^ars, 
I  do  not  know  any  one  tax  imposed  for  very  many 
years  past,  which  alfects  the  labourer  in  any  degree 
wbataaever;  while,  on  Ute other  hand,  ihet.ixupnn 
hoascB  not  having  more  than  wven  windows  (that 
is,  upon  cottagea)  was  repealed  the  very  year 
helbre  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  On 
llie  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  ihc  hiimlde&t  class, 
and  tfaat  class  which  mtiches  the  mnti  nearly  on 
the  lowest,  out  of  which  it  is  eonlinually  emerging, 
and  to  which  it  t*  eoiitinually  fnllinK,  rcetivvs  fai 
more  from  publick  impositions  than  it  |)iiys.  That 
daas  receavet  tw«  inillions  sterling  nnnually  from 
tbe  cinssei  above  it.  It  pays  to  no  such  amount 
towards  any  publick  contribution, 

I  hope  it  is  nut  ncct'ssary  for  me  to  take  notice 
nf  ihul  language,  so  ill  suited  to  lh«  persona  to 
whom  it  has  been  attributed,  and  so  unbecoming 
llie  place  in  which  it  b  said  to  have  been  Mli«red, 
concerning  the  present  war  as  the  cause  of  the  ht^h 
price  of  iiravisiuns  during  the  greater  pari  of  the 
year  179b.  I  presume  it  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to 
UK  ntolnuble  licence  with  which  the  newspapers 
break  not  only  the  rules  of  decorum,  in  real  life, 
bat  eren  the  dramaiJck  decorum,  when  tliey  pcr- 
aonute  creat  inen,  and,  like  bad  puets,  nLa.kr  the 
lictors  of  the  piece  talk  more  like  nt  Grub-street 
scribblers,  than  in  a  style  ronmnant  to  persons  of 
piavity  and  importance  in  the  state.  It  wa«  easy 
to  demonstrate  the  canse,  and  liic  sole  cause,  of 
llial  rne  in  tite  g:rand  aiUcle  and  first  nvccasary  of 
life.  It  K<ould  nppcar  tliat  il  had  no  more  con- 
nexion with  the  war,  than  tlic  moderate  price  to 
which  all  sorts  of  'rain  were  reduced,  soon  aAer 
tlie  return  of  Lord  Matmesbury,  h;id  witli  the  state 
of  politicks  and  ihe  fate  of  h»  Ijirdstiip's  treaty. 
I  have  quite  as  good  reason  (that  is.  no  reason  at 
all)  to  attribnte  this  abundance  to  the  longer  con- 
tiauanre  of  the  war,  as  the  irentlemen  who  person* 
ate  leading  member*  of  parliament  \tAve  nad  for 
giving  tin;  enhanced  price  to  that  war,  at  a  more 
early  |ieriod  of  its  duration.  Oh,  the  fnlly  of  us 
|ioor  creatuTFS,  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  distresses, 
or  out  esrap«s,  are  ready  to  claw  or  coresf  one 
another,  upon  matters  that  so  seldom  depend  on 
oiir  wiwkiin  or  our  weakneta.  on  our  gooa  or  cril 
mnduci  towards  each  other ! 

An    untimely    »liDW«r,    or    an     unseasonable 


drought;  a  fnut  too  long  continued,  or  too  tii4- 
dfnly  broken  op,  with  rain  and  tempest ;  the 
bli|£ht  (if  the  spring,  or  the  smut  of  tli«  buTtn; 
will  do  more  to  cause  the  distress  of  tlw  bellt, 
than  )ilt  the  contrivances  of  all  statesmen  caa  oe 
to  ri^tievc  it.  Lei  ^verament  protect  and  eacca* 
rage  industry,  ttcure  pm|)ctty,  repress  vialeaei. 
and  discountennnee  fraud,  it  is  all  tliat  they  Save 
to  do.  In  other  respects,  the  leas  tbcy  meddle  n 
these  affairs  the  better ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hamb  of 
our  Master  and  theirs.  We  are  in  a  constitotiM 
of  things  whcieia — "  Modo  itolnimittg,  ikoJo  twr^ 
"  ripli  imfter."  But  I  wilt  push  tlitt  matter  ao 
further.  As  I  have  said  a  good  deal  upon  it  si 
various  times  during  my  publick  service,  and  bat 
lately  written  somctfainie  on  it,  whicli  may  yd  ki 
the  li(;ht.  I  shall  content  m'vsctf  now  witti  obtn- 
ing,  tlial  the  vigorous  and  laborious  claas  of 
has  liitely  got,  Irom  the  hou  Ion  of  the  bui 
of  this  dav,  Ihc  name  of  the  "  lahovratg  , 
Wv  have  heard  many  plans  for  tbe  relief  of 
"  iabonrinij  poor."  This  imha^jai^a  is  not 
innocetit  as  it  is  foolish.  In  meddling  witli 
nlTairs,  weakness  isncvtr  innoxious.  Hillierto 
name  of  poor  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  used 
excite  companion)  has  not  been  tued  for 
who  can,  but  Tot  those  who  cannot,  laboi 
the  sick  and  infirm,  for  orphan  infancy,  for 
guiihing  and  decrvpid  oge:  but  when  we 
to  pity,  as  poor,  those  who  most  labonr  or  ^ 
world  cannot  exist,  wc  axe  trilling  with  ibe  eo^ 
diiion  of  mankind.  It  U  the  common  dooa^  g 
tnnn  that  he  must  ca*.  his  bread  bv  tlie  s«ir»,.^B  J 
\m  brow,  that  is,  by  tbe  sweat  of  his  body,  u^^4» 
sweat  of  his  mind.  If  this  toil  was  iuAictnl  ^a» 
curse,  it  is  as  might  l)e  expet^ted  from  iht  c^:^ — ^rf 
of  the  Father  of  all  blessings — it  is  lemperedlK^^S 
many  allcviHtiona.  many  comforts.  Every  tit-  -^  ^ 
to  fly  from  it,  and  to  refuse  tl>e  very  terms  c^  ^^ 
existence,  becomes  much  more  troly  a  c« 
hea\-ier  pains  and  penalties  fall  upon 
would  elude  the  tarks  which  are  pat  apon  mm^^ 
by  tbe  great  Master  Workman  of  tbe  WDrl£»B-*jC 
in  hiitdoidings  with  hia  creatures,  sympBlliis^»iJK«^ 
their  wcakn<«9.  and  speaking  of  a  creation  '■  m  m^  . 
by  mere  will  oot  of  nothing,  speaks  of  six  dE»  an 
lahfiur  and  one  of  resf.  I  do  not  call  a  hscC  -^^ 
voung  man,  cheerful  in  his  mind,  and  vicoi*»cS 
nit  arms,  I  cannot  call  such  a  nan,  poor ;  I  -  ' 
not  pity  my  kind  as  a  kind,  merely  tiLiajMCWi^**- 
are  men.  This  udected  pity  only  teads  ta*  ^ 
satisfy  them  with  llieir  condition,  and  to  «a<V 
them  to  seek  resources  where  no  resources  i  ^^^ 
be  found,  in  something  else  than  their  own  ia  "'' 
try.  and  frugality,  and  sobriety.  Wbaievcr* 
be  the  inlentioi]  (which,  because  I  do  not  k 
cannot  d  ispute )  of  tJiOBC  w  ho  would  d  iacontcnl 
kind  by  this  strange  pity,  they  act  toward* 
the  conse(|uenees,aB  if  tliey  werenur  wsmt 

In  turnini;  our  view  from  the  lower  tO  (Iw 
classes,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ma  to 
any  length  that  tbe  stock  of  Uk  hiller.  as 
siais  in  their  numbers,  has  oot  yet  taXettA 
material  diminution.     1  bave  not  bdcq  or  ' 
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Kterted :  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it :  Uicic  a 

D  want  of  oOicen.  timt  I  have  ever  understood, 
jr  the  new  ships  vrliich  we  commission,  or  llie 
ew  renownta  wliicH  wo  raise.  In  l!)c  n4iui«  of 
InDg*  It  is  not  wttii  llicir  persons,  that  the  hi;;licr 
fcum  principallypay  ihfnt  coiilingent  to  tlie  de- 
MfwU  of  war.  Tiiere  is  anotlier,  and  not  Idm 
Bportamt  put.  wbiclt  ttsla  vritli  Almost  exclusive 
Wght  apoa  ihcm.     They  fumtsh  Uie  means, 

I  .'    —    •   -    •    Uvw  wv  avj  bat  upbeld 
*  Blow  by  her  two  nun  ntfves,  ifon  and  Bp\d, 
"  In  ill  bercf)Uipa|;e.'' 

lot  that  thejr  are  exempt  from  contributing  also 
y  tbcit  penoaal  service  in  the  Oects  and  armies  of 
icir  country.  They  do  contribute,  and  in  ttK'ir 
ill  and  fair  proportion,  accorcting  lo  the  relative 
ropcution  of  lh«ir  niimbert  in  Ui«  coniRiunity. 
%em  conlHhutc  ftll  th«  mind  that  artuatcs  the 
ikele  macbinc.  The  foititudv  n»)iiirod  of  Uicm 
I  very  different  ftam  the  unthinking  nUority  or 
he  common  soldier,  or  ccmmon  tailor,  in  iIk'  JaoL' 
t  danger  and  deilh  ;  it  is  not  &  pikMion,  it  is  not 
b  inpulie,  it  is  not  a  sentiment ;  it  is  a  cool, 
ke«dy.  deliberate  pnociplc,  always  prest-n  I.  always 
■{•able;  bavin?  no  connexion  witli  an|;er;  teni- 
faoaour  will)  (If udeacc :  incited ,  invigorated, 
mUuned,  by  h  pinerous  love  of  fame;  in- 
',  nioderated,  and  directnl  hy  an  enlarged 
'Icdgeof  ilsown  ^a(  publick  ends;  flowiriff 
blended  stream  from  the  opposite  sources 
heart  and  the  head;  cairyintrin  itself  its 
cotnmisiifH],  and  proving  its  title  to  every 
coumaiKl,  by  tJie  fiist  and  rood  difficult 
^  ~Jnd,  lliHt  of  the  bosom  in  which  il  resides: 
*  •  fitrtitudf^,  which  uniti^  with  tlic  course  of 
o*lii  tlic  more  esaltCfl  and  rcf>n«d  coiira^  of 
f^*^  t*ci\ ;  which  knows  na  well  to  retreat,  as  to 
^••ce ;  whtcli  CM  confjuer  as  well  by  delay,  as 
rf*^  i~apiditv  of  a  march,  or  tlm  imjietiiositT  of 
r***c-k  ;  wtudi  can  be,  with  Fabins,  the  bfatk. 
['^tljat  lowerson  llic  tops  of  the  mountains,  or 
[_^*c:ipki,  the  thundt>ibolt  of  war;  whieli,  nn- 
^^.y^o  by  false  sliaine,  ran  patiently  endure  tlic 
'*-■«  trial  that  a  gullnnt  »|nrtl  can  undergo,  in 
F*;^»nt«  and  provocations  of  iJic  enemy,  the 
r^*Oiu,tIiccold  respect,  mid  '*  moiith-honoiir" 
jl*^*^,  frojn  whom  it  should  mwt  a  cheerful 
r^*icc:  wliicb  undisturbed  by  false  humanity, 
Jr^Janlj  uannie  that  Dxwt  awful  rmiral  re«pun- 
^y'     o(  deciding*,   when  victory  may   be  too 


^    btirchiued  by  the  loMof  a  single  life,  and 

t.fir  ^fety  and  E;lory  of  their  country  may 

'^■i  the  certain  sacrifiee  of  thouaands.     Dif- 


^tatxMM  of  command  ma?  caJI  for  different 


^^^Catxins  of  lliis  fortitwle,  but  |he  character 

t *■  *f>  be  the  same  in  all.     And  never,  in  the 

■,  '*  palmy  »tali'"  of  tint  nuirlial  renown,  did 

*^  with  brighlcr  lustre,  limn  in  tlic  present 

~  ^*hary  aod  ftroctous  hostilities,  wherever  the 

arms   hmw  been   carried.     But,   in   ibis 

■rduMis   and   momentous   conflict,    which 

<U  naUiic  sboald  have  roused  ua  to  iMmr  and 

pled  dflixTs,  I  know  not  liow  it  has  been. 


tlml  we  have  never  put  fort))  half  lb«  strength, 
which  wc  haye  exerted  in  ordimiry  wans.     In  tlic 
faLiI  battles  which  have  drcncbeil  the  ctiutincnt 
with  blood,  and  shaken  the  syitcnt  of  Europe  to 
piece;*,  we  have  never  had  any  considerable  ikriiiy 
of  a  Riwnitiidc  to  be  compared  to  tlielcastof  tliusc 
by  which,  in  fbnner  times,  we  so  ploriously  assert- 
ed our  place  as  protectors,  not  oppresaora,  at  the 
head  of  the  great  coinmonwealll]  (h  Europe.     Wc 
hnve  tierer  manfully  met  the  danger  in  front  :  and 
wh(rn  tlift  enemy,  rt^igning  to  us  our  naiurnl  do- 
minion  of  the  ucctui,  and  abandonin;^  the  defence- 
of  liis  distant  possessions  to  tlie  inferiuil  energy of'| 
the  destroying  principles,  whicli  lie  had  planted 
there  for  the  jiubvcntion  nf  the  neij;hboiiring  colo- 
nics, drove  forth,  by  one  sweeping  law  of  unprccc- ; 
denied  despotism.  )iis  armed  multitudes  on  o'cnr 
side,  to  overwhelm  tlie  coiintnes  and  states,  which 
hiid  lor  centuries  stood  tiic  limi  barriers  against  the 
ainhilion  of  France  :  wc  drew  back  the  arm  of  out 
military  force,  which  had  nc%'er  been  more  than 
half  raised  to  oppose  him.     From  iliat  time  we 
have  been  com bu ting  only  with  llie  other  arm  of  our 
naval  power;  the  right  arm  of  England  I  admit; 
but  which  struck  almost  unresisted,  with  blowa 
that  could  never  reach  tJtr;  heart  of  tlio  liostile 
miscliicf.     From  that  time,  without  ft  sii«le  eflbit  i 
to  rcfniin  those  outworks,  which  ever  till  now  wei 
so  strenuously  maintained.  M  the  xlrong  fronttcrl 
of  our  own  difniity  an^l  snfety,  no  Iwa  than  the! 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  with  but  one  feeble  attempt 
to  succour  those  brave,  faithful,  and  numerous 
allies,  whom,  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of] 
our  Edwards  and  Henrys,  we  now  have  in  the 
bosom  of  France  itself;  we  have  been  intrench- 
ing, and  fortifying,  and  gaTrisoning  ounelves  at 
home :  we  have  baen  redoubling  security  on  se- 
curity, to  protect  ourselves  from  inrasmn,  which 
has  now  fint   become  to  as  a  serious  object  of 
alarm  and  terrour.    Alas  1  thefi!w  of  us  who  have 
protracted  life  in  any  nicasure  near  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  our  sliort  period  ttare  been  con- 
demneil  to  see  strange  things :  new  systems  of 
policy,  new  principles,  arid    not  only  new  men, 
but  what  might  appear  a  new  B[)C(rtes  of  men.      1 
believe  that  any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a 
pan   in   publick  alfairs  forty   ymn  ago  (if  tba 
intermediate  s|»ttcc  of  time  were  expunged  from 
his  nurmory)  would  liardly  crvdit  his  senses,  when 
he  hhonid  hear  from  the  higlicst  Butl>ofity,  ihiit 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  kept 
up  in  tliis  isJand,  and  that  in  tlic  neighbouring 
ishind  there  were  at  least  fourscore  thousand  more. 
But  when   lie  had   recovered    from   his  snrpria 
on  being  tdd  of  this  anny,  which  Ims  not  its  pa-^ 
rallcl,  what  must  be  his  aaloniahnwnt  to  be  told 
again,  thai  tilts  mighty  force  was  kept  up  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  an  inert  and  ptuwive  defence,  and 
that  in  its  far  greater  part,  it  va»  disabled  by  its 
constitution  and  very  cascaea  from  defending  ua 
against  an  enemy  by  any  one  preventive  stroke. 
Of  Einv  one  operation  of  active  hostility  t  What 
must  nia  reflections  be  on  learning  further,  that  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  men  of  war,  ihe  bvai  a]»> 


pointed,  and  to  Ui«  fuH  as  ably  conimanded  aa 
t'lis  country  ever  had  upon  the  sea,  wa»  fur  the 
greater  part  employed  in  carrying  on  the  same 
system  of  uneiiterpfis.ing  defence?  what  must  be 
tiie  sentiments  and  feeliii|piof  one  who  rememben 
llie  fwrmer  energy  of  Kii^land,  when  lie  ia  giVKn 
to  tiiiderstiind  tli.it  these  two  iNlaiidin,  with  their 
oxtensivi!  and  (wi'ry  wher^  vulnerable  coaHl,  tlioiiM 
he  con%\dfToA  tm  n  fp>rri*oned  sca-lown  ;  what 
would  Bucit  a  man,  what  would  iLiiy  tnitii  tlitnk, 
if  the  g'Mnison  of  su  str>t>i|;c-  a  farlreu  should  be 
ittich,  and  so  fei^bly  comniundfd,  us  nnvvt  to  iimkv 
u  sally ;  find  that,  contrary  to  till  which  has  Iii- 
tlicrto  Wen  scea  in  WFir,  an  infinitely  infcmiii 
armv,  witli  the  shattered  reticles  uf  an  almost  Rrt- 
nihifaled  navy,  ill  found  and  ill  manned,  may 
will)  safety  besiege  this  superiour  garrison,  and, 
vithout  haxardin^;  the  life  of  a  man,  ruin  llie 
plane,  merely  by  the  menaces  and  false  appear- 
nncca  of  an  attack?  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear 
fricitd,  [  look  upon  thin  matter  of  our  defensive 
system  as  much  thi-  tnrwt  important  of  all  contiiiie- 
ratiotis  nt  thi»  rnomcnl.  It  haic uppresxed  me  with 
many  aiixioiis  thotightx,  which,  more  than  any 
bodily  distemper,  have  sunk  mu  to  the  condition 
in  whicli  you  know  that  !  am.  Should  it  pIcaM^ 
Providence  to  restore  to  me,  e^en  thu  late  weak 
remains  of  my  strength,  I  propose  to  make  this 
matter  the  subject  of  a  particular  diBcitssion.  I 
only  mean  here  tu  argue,  tlinl  the  mode  of  rnii- 
ducting  the  war  on  our  part,  be  it  good  or  b«d, 
has  prevL-nled  even  the  common  liavock  of  war  in 
our  popiil.Htion,  and  esperiiilly  aniont:  that  class, 
whoae  duty  and  privilege  of  suiieriority  it  is.  to 
lead  the  way  amidst  the  perils  and  slaughter  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

Tlie  other  causes,  which  sometimes  aflccl  (he 
numbers  of  the  lower  clames,  but  which  1  have 
ibevn  not  to  have  ^ixiMed  to  any  such  degree 
during  this  war  .^penury,  cold, hunger,  nakedness, 
— do  not  easily  reach  the  hiifher  orders  of  society 
I  do  not  dread  for  them  (he  slightest  taste  of  thewt 
calamiticfifrom  the  distress  and  prissureof  tfie  war. 
They  have  much  more  to  dread  in  lliat,  way  fmm 
llic  confiscations,  the  rapines,  tlie  burnings,  imd 
the  massacies  that  may  follow  in  the  imin  nf  a 
peace,  which  shiill  cstabliidi  the  devast.iting  and 
QCpO|)ulaling  principles  and  example  of  llic  I-'rcnch 
re^cides  in  county,  and  triiiniph,  and  dominion. 
In  tile  ordinary  roiir»c  of  human  atinira  any  check 
to  population  nmoDR  men  in  ease  and  opulence  is 
leas  10  be  upprebendcd  from  what  they  may  suffer, 
than  from  what  they  enjoy,  Pesu'e  is  more  likely 
to  be  iajiiriotis  to  them  io  that  respect  than  war". 
The  excesses  of  delicacy,  repose,  anu  satiety,  are  as 
unfavourable  as  the  extremes  of  hardship,  mil,  and 
warrt,  to  the  encreiueand  multiplication  of  our  kind. 
Indeed  the  abuse  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  much 
more  surely  than  any  partial  privalion  of  llicm. 
tends  to  intercept  that  precious  Ikkjo  of  a  second 
and  dearer  life  in  our  progeny,  which  was  beMow- 
ed  in  the  first  ^cat  commaod  to  man  from  the  All- 
gracious  GiTCf  of  all,  whoHe  name  be  hlcxscd, 
wltcther  he  gives  or  takes  away.     Hit  hand,   in 


every  pag«  of  his  book,  lias  written  the  leaaon 
moderation.     Our  phyaical  well-beinr,  our  mo 
worth,  our  social  happiness,  our  political  tno- 
qiiillity,all  depend  on  ttial  controulofall  ourappr- 
titee  and  passions,  which  the  ancients  designed  b* 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  Temperance. 

The  otdy  real  question  In  our  preaent  purpos*. 
with  regard  to  tlie  higher  elasses,  is,  how  ituidi 
the  aecoiint  of  their  stock,  as  it  coruists  ia  VMhft 
of  every  deacrcptioii  ?  Have  tltcburUcnii  of  the  we 
com|»flled  them  to  curtail  any  p«rt  oftlieir  foruK 
expenditure;  which,  I  have  before  observed,  aKirIt 
the  only  standard  of  ertimatinf;  propcrtv  u  aa  ob- 
ject of  laxutiun  ?  Do  tlicy  enjoy  aJl  the  same  con- 
veniences, the  same  comforts,  tite  same  elegancu. 
till?  luKiirics,  in  the  e»nu>,  or  in  as  many  drfficrai 
modes,  us  they  did  before  llie  war  i 

In  the  last  eleven  years,  there  have  been  no  \m 
than  tliree  solemn  enquiries  into  tbe  <ina««ei  rf 
the  kingdom,  by  three  iliflerent  committees  of  HV 
house.     The  first  was  in  the  year  ]784>.     On'lM 
occasion,  I  remember,  tlie  report  nf  the  committK 
was  examined,  and  sifted  and  bolted  to  the  bru, 
by  a  gentleman  whose  keen  and  powerful  talpnltl 
have  ever  admired.    He  ihought  there  wa& not sif- 
ficieni  evidence   in  warrant   the   pleasing   rejw 
»entiilif>».  which  llie  (f-miiiittee  had  made,  ofow 
national  prosperity,      lie  did  not  believe  ihtl  9tt 
publick  revenue  could  continue  to  be  so  prodK- 
livc  as  they  had  assumed.      He  even  went  At 
!en;^h  of  recording  his  own  inferences  of 
in  a  set  of  resolutions,  which  now  stnnd  v 
journals.     And  perhaus  the  relroetpecl.  on 
the  report  proceeded,  aid  not  go  far  enoogh 
to  allow  any  sure  and  satisfiteiory   nveraj^ 
a  grrotiad  of  »o1id  calculation.     Bui  what  »a* 
event  ?     When  the  next  committee  sal  ia  1 
they  found,  that  on  an  averai^  of  Uie  last 
year*,  their  prcdeceuors  had  Jallen  short  ia 
estimate  of  the  permanent  taxes,   by  more 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  ■ 
Surely  then  if  I  can  shew,  that,  in  tbe  produce 
ihfise  same  taxes,  and  more  particularly  of  svdis 
alfoct  articlc.1  of  luxurious  use  and  consamptin. 
the  four  years  of  the  war  have  eoualled  thow  ho 
years  of  pence,  flourishing,  as  tney  were,  be^^oid 
tlie  most  sanguine  K|KCulationB,  I  may  enxd  • 
hf.ar  no  uinrc  nC  (he  distress  occasiondl  by  the  *«■ 

The  fiddition:il  burdens  which  hvtve  bern  laid  so 
*ome  of  ihow  same  art icK^  might  reasonably  ellia 
»ome  nllowsnce  to  be  made.  Every  new  oaraiK* 
of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  new  inccnlire  Mj 
him  to  retrench  the  quantity  of  his  ransaDiptioof 
and  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  ]»ays  the  same,  hit  nW> 
perty,  computed  by  the  standard  of  w  hat  be  toIo»- 
tarily  pays,  must  remain  the  aainc.  But  I  an 
willing  to  forego  that  fair  advantage  in  theenqoiij 
I  am  willing  that  the  receipts  of  the  perrMim 
taxes  which  oxiAled  before  January  179.3  sbni 
be  compared  during  the  war,  and  durhig  iWp^ 
riod  of  peaee  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  wfll  p 
fufthet.  Complete  accounts  of  the  year  1791  ■»« 
separately  laid  before  your  house.  I  am  mdyts 
(land  by  a  compuriKin  of  the  produce  of  fournan 
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leginning  of  (lie  year  179-!,  vit)i  thai 
or  tli«  year  immediately  previous  to 
Imvc  not  been  able  to  obtiiin  any  per- 
ols:  but  1  liHvcKceu  enoutrb  losatififr 
llboug^h  »  coinpamon  inrluilin^  liiat 
be  less  fiktODratilc,  yet  it  would  not 
iD|ur«  my  urgnment. 
uways  bear  in  miml,  niy  dear  Sir,  tliat 
considering  wliellKT,  if  tlie  common 
e  quiet  of  Eorom-  Imd  not  forced  ws  to 
It  in  Durowndvlcncc,  th(>  t^rinK-tideof 
ily  mit:ht  not  Imve  flowed  liiglwr  thnn 
,  which  it  now  stands.  Tlmt  consi<le- 
nnecied  with  ilie  question  of  tlic  jnuiri* 
uuitjofthe  war.  It  is  a  question  which 
^IJnce  diocnMcd.  I  am  now  cndcavour- 
#h  w'heilier  there  exists,  in  fact,  xny 
iij  u  we  hear  every  day  asserted,  to 
liHnibte  pretext  for  counselline  ub  to 
It 'discretion,  our  conquexts,  our  honour, 
-,  our  very  iiid«|iciidence,  nnd,  with  it, 
wir  to  mnn.  It  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
it  purpose,  if  [  can  miikv  il  iippcar  that 
en  stationary  duritiij  the  war.  \V'hat 
Q  said,  if  in  ivulity  il  shitll  1)0  proved 
9  every  indication  of  cncr*iw<.-'i  and  cn- 
nllh,  not  only  poured  into  the  grand 
f  the  national  capital,  but  disused 
tlw  channels  of  all  the  hight^r  olassi-s, 
life  and  activity,  as  it  paM4«,  to  the 
,  the  manufactures,  the  commcjce,  and 
ioD  of  the  country  ? 
tee  commit  tec,  whichhasbeen  appointed 
HODt  lutfl  already  made  two  reports, 
lusion  thai  I  bad  before  drawn,  as  you 
I  ni\  own  observation,  I  have  the  ssilis- 
ecciD^  there  confirmed  l>y  that  p-ont 
iJiority.  I-argt  as  was  tlic  sum,  by 
:ominittee  of  1791  found  the  estimate 
have  been  esceeded  iti  the  ncliial  pro- 
ir  yean  of  peace,  tlieir  own  c&timal«  fas 
ded,  during  llie  war,  by  a  sum  more 
diird  larger.  The  aamc  taxe.*  have 
ere  than  half  a  million  beyond  their 
.  Tlicy  yielded  this,  nolwitli&tandtng 
5C  of  the  dintiikncs.  against  which,  you 
nber,  I  priviurly  remontl rated.  With 
C«forlh»idefaIeatioit,  they  have  yielded 
«nd  pounds  annually  aWvc  the  actual 
the  preceding  four  years  of  peace, 
lis  to  have  been  without  parallel  in  idl 
«,  If  regard  be  had  to  the  f^at  and 
(e  bartbens  of  the  present  war,  I  am 
iftbelftct. 

H  deacend  to  prticulars.  The  taxes, 
»\  the  etiitral  natne  of  assessed  taxes, 
J  tli«  whole,  or  neiirly  the  whole,  domes- 
Esliment  of  the  rich.  Tley  includesome 
ich  belong  to  ilio  middling,  and  even  to 
very  lowest  classes.  They  now  consist 
ia  on  liOHses  nnd  windows,  on  male 
tofiM,  tai  carriages.  They  did  abo 
oottai^,  to  femah;  serrants,  wagons, 
SKd  in  husbandry,  previoui  to  the  year 


1 792  ;  when,  with  raorc  culiRlilcned  policV,  at  the 
moment  tltal  the  possibility  of  Wiu*  cuuld  not  lie 
out  of  the  eonteniplation  oi  anv  slatcsninn,  the 
wi»doni  of  parliament  oontincit  tlutm  to  tlieir 
present  objects.  1  shall  give  the  gioaa  assessment 
for  five  years,  as  I  find  it  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Si'cond  report  of  your  comrailtee. 

1751  cndiiifSihApril  1793    -        -    f.  1,706^34 
I7W    -  1793    -        -         1,58.1,991 

irw   .      -  I7M   .      .       ^^^>mJSii 

ITM    -        -        -      1795    '       -         I,608,IM 
iT95    -        •        -      ]79«    -        -         ifiUfiU 

Here  will  he  seen  a  gmduul  encrvas?  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  war :  and,  if  I  am  corrcclly 
informed,  the  rise  in  the  last  year,  after  every  dc- 
duciLon  that  can  Ik  made,  alforda  the  most  con> 
soling  and  etifoii raging  prospect.  It  is  enormous- 
ly out  of  all  proportion. 

There  arc  some  otiicr  luxes,  which  aeam  to  have 
a  reference  to  the  same  genoral  htrad.  The  present 
minicicr,  many  years  ago. suhjcoted  bricks  and  tiles 
to  a  duly  under  the  excise.  It  t*  of  little  conse- 
quence to  our  present  ronaidctalioti ,  whether  these 
materials  have  beon  employed  in  building  inuri* 
commodicus,  more  elegant,  and  more  matrniHcunt 
habitations,  or  in  enlarging,  decorating,  and  re- 
modelling those,  whidi  MifBred  Cot  our  plainer 
ancestors.  During  the  iirM  two  years  of  the  war, 
tiicy  paid  so  largely  to  the  piiblick  revenue,  that  in 
1794  u  new  duly  was  laid  upon  them,  which  was 
eijual  to  one  half  of  the  old,  and  which  has  pro- 
duced upwards  of  l().5,000^  in  the  last  lliree^ears. 
Vet  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  this  additional 
weight,'  tlicrc  has  Ijeen  an  actual  aiigtncnlaliuci 

•  Tlii»  »fv^  Itip  foHowioB  UlilM  Ml  til*  rniat-  (tititlruftinn  sfs 
ri;ini|iXlFd  Itoin  llic  (vporla  nf  Hit  Dnnncc  coqiIDKMv  In  IIVI 
•iid  ITK.  With  Iht  silflHian  of  ihf  uforate  nwixr  Iftwl  bcSire 
thr  Hontr  of  C«n>lil<Jiii.  Uil  arAmU  to  he  ininlr'l  on  Ihr  Tlh 
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LETTERS  ON  A  REGICIDE  PEACE. 


ID  the  consumption.  The  only  two  other  articlei 
which  come  under  Uiis  description,  are,  the  stamp- 
duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  the  customs  on 
glass  plates.  This  latter  is  now,  I  believe,  the 
single  instance  of  costly  furniture  to  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  our  imports.  If  it  were  wholly 
to  vanish,  1  should  not  think  we  were  mined. 
Both  the  duties  have  risen,  during  the  war,  very 
considerably  in  proportion  to  the  total  of  their 
produce. 

We  have  no  tax  among  us  on  the  most  neces- 
sary articles  of  food.  The  receipts  of  our  Custom- 
house, under  the  heads  of  Groceries,  afford  us, 
however,  some  means  of  calculating  our  luxuries 
of  the  table.  The  articles  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  I  would  propose  to  omit,  and  to  take 
them  in  stead  from  the  excise,  as  beet  Bhewing^ 
what  is  consumed  at  home.  Upon  this  principle, 
adding  them  all  together,  (with  the  exception  of 
sugar,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  afterwards  men- 
tion,) I  find  that  they  have  produced,  in  one  mode 
of  comparison,  upwards  of  272,0001.,  and  in  the 
other  mode,  upwards  of  165,000^  more  during 
the  war  than  in  peace.*  An  additional  duty  was 
also  laid  in  1795,  on  tea,  another  on  coffee,  and  a 
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BncreaM  to  1790 


EncreasetoiTSi 

448,700  4YTS.  to  1T91  £.l.faiflS>        £.145,911. 


The  ftrtditional  duty  imposed  in  1795,  produced  in  that  year 
f  .137.S)6.  and  In  17BU,  £.ia6,vn. 

COFFEE  AND  COCOA  NUTS. 
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The  additional  doty  of  1795  in  thai  year  gave  j. 16,775,  and  in 
i78e  '.15.319. 


Yra.  of  Peace. 
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ITW  -  - 
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There  wa»  a  new  duty  on  Sugar  in  1791,  which  produced  in 
ITM,  3»,393I.  in  ITOS,  SOe.tOit,  and  in   ITOe,  3t5,034(.     It  Is  not 


third  on  raisins ;  an  article,  together  wUh  cnrranti, 
of  much  more  extensive  me  thui  would  readily  be 
imaeined.  The  balance  in  favour  of  our  argtuDenl 
would  have  been  much  enhanced,  if  oar  cofee  and 
fruit  ships  from  the  MedHerraneaa  had  arrival, 
last  year,  at  tlieir  usual  season.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear in  these  accounts.  This  was  one  coDSequeMt 
arising  (would  to  God  that  none  more  affliclin; 
to  Italy,  to  Europe,  and  the  whole  civilized  ««M 
had  arisen !)  from  our  impolitick  and  ptecipitak 
desertion  of  that  important  maritime  station.  Ai 
to  sugar,t  I  have  excluded  it  from  the  grocniii, 
because  the  account  of  the  customs  is  not  a  pv- 
fect  criterion  of  the  consumption,  much  faariie 
been  re-exported  to  the  nortli  of  Europe,  whM 
used  to  be  supplied  by  France ;  and  in  tne  offidd 
papers  which  I  have  followed,  there  are  no  mik- 
rials  to  furnish  grounds  for  computing  this  re-a- 
portation.  The  encrease  on  the  nee  of  our  entria 
IS  immense  during  the  four  years  of  war,  VaSt 
short  of  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  encrease  of  the  duties  oo  beer  has  beeo  n- 
gularly  progressive,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  very  Is^ 
amount.j  It  is  a  good  deal  above  a  million,  m 
is  more  Uian  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  tfbtAt  p»- 


dear  from  the  rcpott  of  Uic  Ccnmittee,  whclbv  tte 
duty  li  Indiided  In  the  account  gircn  above. 
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QUANTITY  IHPOBTBD. 
YnofPeace.         Tona.         Yn.ofWar.  Tom. 

1787  -    -     .      19,878  ITB3     -    -  -      IS.Tn 

1788  -  -  -  S5,«4S  11M  ■  ■  -  tTJffi 
1780  .  .  -  37,414  1795  -  .  .  31UJ 
1780     -    .    -      30,110                   1796     -    -  -      19,079 

The  additional  duty  of  1795  produced  that  year  T30LS71L  mi 

In  1700.  304,686J.     A  RccDDd  oddtlioiial  duty  wUeb  i»ad«t< 

ee,i65J.wa«  laid  1786. 
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In  17W  an  additional  duty  was  laid  oo  thlt  aiticlr.  whirh  pn^ 
duced  that  year  5,eT9(.  aod  in  iToe.  A4431.  and  in  1796  a  KconI 
to  commence  on  thesoth  of  Jnoei  iia  prodocc  In  that  year  «v 

3,315/.  "^ 
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|ir  thii  cenenl  hnd,  some  otlier  liquors 
led, — cider,  pcrrr,  ait<l  mead,  as  w«ll 
t  and  verjuice :  but  theite  are  of  rery 
Hiileration.  Tlicexcuedulin  on  Wine, 
ik  a  lilile  duttn^  ()ii>-  iwo  Hrxt  years  of 
|er«  rapidly  rc(x>Tcnn;r  Uivir  level  again. 
|K  l>eavy  ndditioniil  duly  "aiv  impcnrd 
t,  nnd  a  second  in  llio  tbltuwiittj  y*^r; 
COtnpar«d  witli  four  ycnr*  of  p(tac<^  Xn 
ractuatlyfxhibit  a  Kmull  g:im  Iv  tlic  re- 
Ind  low  as  the  imporintlon  may  »i;cm  in 
D  conlnuled  witli  any  year  since  tim 
mty  in  1787,  it  ■»  >i>n  ninro  than  300(1 
||lne  avenge  importation  for  thn-c  yean 

Elbai  ptriod.  1  Imvc  added  SwL-cts, 
OUT  'fflctitious  wine  are  made :  and  1 
p  added  spirit!,  but  that  the  total  altcra- 
^dutic*  ill  1 789,  and  llic  icccnt  inlcnup* 
It  dflttilkrie*,  rendered  any  compDruoD 

bi«. 

fant  staple  of  our  ifland,  in  which  wq 
1^  is  very  impcTfcclly  to  be  traced  on  the 
he  cuBiom-hoiue  :  hut  I  know  that  our 
)Btiii^tur«sfloMri*)i.  i  ncnllectlohave 
let  very  fully  established,  Inst  year,  fioni 
JB  kept  in  tlic  WL-sl-Riding  of  S'orkthire. 
,iB  the  west  of  England.  I  rereiveil  a 
Kunt,  on  the  authority  of  n  rMpectahle 
t  that  quarter,  wIkik  IcRtimony  can  less 
ped,  hecfttne,  in  his  political  opiniuns,  he 
u  I  understand,  to  the  cuntinnanre  of 
The  principal  article*  of  female  dress, 
bae  put,  hare  been  Muslins  and  Cali- 
■■••hgaiit  fahricks  of  our  own  looms 
j^lthieh  wTve  for  the  remittance  of  our 
pa,  bavc  lately  been  intitaled  at  heme, 
tring'  snceess,  by  the  ingenious  and  en- 
tnanufacturers  uf  Manchester,  Pai»!ey, 
Bw.  At  the  snmc  lime  the  importation 
pi  bos  kept  pace  wiili  titc  extcntion  of 
leslcnty  nntl  indii!itry ;  while  the  sale 
ttDted  goods,  of  hoih  kinils,  has  be^n 
tueadineu  adranced,  by  t)i>c  tatste  nnd 

^    •  KUS1.IKS  AKI)  CMlCOes. 
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I  b»  liSr.  arc  bleiuitd  wliti  Hveni  oitien.  Tli^ 
Qtcd  «aod>  lo  other  wllcki  (or  faui  yciin  wm 
' '     The  pmnillon  IS  h«rc  laken 


exemtion  of  our  desi^ers  and  arttst*.  Our 
woollens  and  cottons,  it  i*  true,  arc  not  all  for  tho 
honte  market.  Tlicydu  not  diMiiictly  prove  what 
«  my  pr««ont  point,  otir  own  wealth'  by  our  ownJ 
expimee.  I  ntlmit  tt :  we  export  tlif^nn  in 
and  fjawm^  quantities :  and  tliey,  who  crog 
tliL-nisclvcs  bourse  about  the  decay  of  our  trade, 
may  put  as  much  of  this  account,  ns  they  choose, 
to  tho  creditor  side  of  monov  received  from  nther,J 
countries  in  payment  for  British  skill  and  labmiri 
They  mny  settle  the  items  to  their  own  likinfr. 
where  nil  goes  to  liemonstiaie  our  riclips.  I  shall 
be  contented  here,  with  whatever  they  will  hure 
the  goodness  to  leave  me,  and  pass  lo  another 
entry,  which  is  less  ambiguous;  I  mean  that  of 
Sillc.I  The  manufactory  itself  it  a  forced  plant. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from  forvignl 
cotnpeliiion  by  very  strict  prohibitory  laws.  What 
we  import,  i«  th«  raw  and  prepared  material,  whicfai 
is  worked  up  in  various  ways,  and  worn  in  Tariooi^ 
shapes  by  both  sexes.  After  wlial  we  have  jult 
seen,  you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  lemn,  that 
the  quantity  of  silk  imported  during  tfaa  wsr  ba* 
Iwcn  much  greater  than  it  was  previoiiidy  in 
peace:  and  yetwc  must  all  remember  toourmor- 
liiicotmn.  that  severat  of  our  silk  ships  fell  n  prey 
to  citizen  Admiral  Kichery.  You  will  hardly  ex- 
pect me  to  go  tlirough  the  tape  and  thread,  and 
all  the  other  small  wares  of  haDcrdasbcry  and  mil- 
linery to  be  gleaned  up  among  our  imports.  But 
I  shdl  make  one  obseriration,  and  with  ?rpat  sa- 
tisfaction, respecting  them.  They  gradunlly  dimi- 
nish, as  our  manuntcttires  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion spread  into  their  places;  while  the  account  of 
omnmenlal  artick'S  which  nnr  country  does  not 
produce,  and  we  cannot  wiefa  it  to  produce,  ec 
tinui-s,  upon  die  whole,  to  rise,  in  spite  of  nil  thtf  j 
cnprires  of  fancy  and  liisliion.  Of  ihi*  kind  arvi 
the  different  Furs  %  used  for  niufls,  trimmings,  and 
linings,  which,  as  tho  eliicf  of  the  kind,  1  shall 
particularize.      You  will  find  them  below. 

The  diversions  of  the  higher  cl^sset  form  another, 
and  tho  only  remaining,  head  of  enqairy  into  their 
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expences.  I  mean  those  diTersions  which  distin- 
guish the  country  and  the  town  life ;  which  are 
visible  and  tangible  to  the  statesman ;  which  have 
some  publick  measure  and  standard.  And  here 
when  I  look  to  the  report  of  your  committee,  I,  for 
the  first  time,  perceive  a  failure.  It  is  clearly  eo. 
Whichever  way  1  reckon  the  four  years  of  peace, 
the  old  tax  on  the  sports  of  the  field  has  certainly 

E roved  deficient  since  the  war.  The  same  money, 
owever,  or  nearly  the  same,  has  been  paid  to 
government;  though  the  same  number  of  indi- 
viduals have  not  contributed  to  the  payment.  An 
additional  tax  was  laid  in  1791,  and  during  the 
war  has  produced  upwards  of  61,000A  ;  which  is 
about  4,000/.  more  than  the  decrease  of  the  old 
tax,  in  one  scheme  of  comparison ;  and  about 
4,000/.  less,  in  the  other  scheme.  1  might  remark 
that  the  amount  of  the  new  tax,  in  the  several  years 
of  the  war,  by  no  means  bears  the  proportion  which 
it  ought  to  the  old.  There  seems  to  be  some  great 
irregularity,  or  other,  in  the  receipt :  but  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  argument. 
I  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  many,  who,  in  the 
idleness  of  peace,  made  war  upon  partridges,  hares, 
and  pheasants,  may  now  carry  more  noble  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Our  political 
adversaries  may  do  what  they  please  with  that 
concession.  They  are  welcome  to  make  the  moat 
of  it.  I  am  sure  of  a  very  handsome  set-off  in  the 
other  branch  of  expence ;  the  amusements  of  a 
town  life. 

There  is  much  gaiety,  and  dissipation,  and  pro- 
fusion, which  must  escape,  and  disappoint,  all  the 
arithmetick  of  political  economy.  But  the  thea- 
tres are  a  promment  feature.  They  are  established 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  cost  un- 
known till  our  days.  There  is  hardly  a  provincial 
capital,  which  does  not  possess,  or  which  does  not 
aspire  to  possess,  a  theatre-royal.  Most  of  them 
engage,  for  a  short  time  at  a  vast  price,  every  actor 
or  actress  of  name  in  the  metropolis ;  a  distinc- 
tion, which,  in  the  reign  of  my  old  friend  Garrick, 
was  confined  lo  very  few.  The  dresses,  the  scenes, 
the  decorations  of  every  kind,  I  am  told,  are  in  a 
new  style  of  splendour  and  magnificence ;  whether 
to  the  advantage  of  our  dramatick  taste,  upon  the 
whole,  I  very  much  doubt.  It  is  a  shew  and  a 
spectacle,  not  a  play,  that  is  exhibited.  This  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  genuine  manner  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  but  in  a  manner,  which  was  censured  by 
one  of  the  best  poets  and  criticks  of  that  or  any 
age: 

-    -    -    -  mipavit  sb  aure  voluntas 
Omnia  ad  incertos  ocutos,  et  ftuadia  vana ; 
QiiRtuor  aut  plures  aulva  prrrounlur  in  horas, 
Duro  Tugiunt  equilum  turmR,  peditunique  caterrs;— 

I  must  interrupt  the  passage,  most  fervently  to 
deprecate  and  abominate  the  sequel, 

Mox  Uahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis. 

I  hope,  that  no  French  fraternization,  which  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  witli  systematized  re- 
gicide, would  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  draw  after 
them,  even  if  it  should  overturn  our  happy  con- 


stitution itself,  could  so  cliange  tlie  hearts  of  En*- 
lishmen,  as  to  make  them  delight  in  represents- 
tions  and  processions,  which  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  degrading  and  insulting  tlie  nanw  of 
royalty.  But  good  taste,  manners,  morals,  reli- 
gion, all  By,  wherever  the  principles  of  iacobbin 
enter  :  and  we  have  no  safety  ag«inst  tnem  but  is 
arms. 

The  proprietors,  whether  m  thU  they  follow  at 
lead  what  is  called  the  town,  to  furnish  out  tbec 
gaudy  and  pompous  entertainments,  must  coUcd 
so  much  more  from  the  publick.  It  was  but  JM 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  that  mj 
levied  for  themselves  the  very  tax,  which,  at  m 
close  of  the  American  war,  tbev  represented  ■ 
Lord  North,  as  certain  ruin  to  their  affairs  to  it- 
mand  for  the  state.  The  example  has  since  beta 
imitated  bythemanagersof  our  Italian  opera.  Onet 
during  the  war,  if  not  twice,  (I  would  not  willingl; 
mistate  any  thing,  but  I  am  not  very  aceurate,ai 
these  subjects,)  they  have  raised  the  price  of  dor 
subscription.  Yet  I  have  never  heard,  thatiaj 
lasting  dissatisfaction  had  been  manifested,  orlhl 
their  houses  have  been  unusually  and  crastandf 
thin.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  three  theatieshm 
been  repeatedly  altered,  and  refitted,  and  en! 
to  make  them  capacious  of  the  crowds  that  n: 
flock  to  them  ;  and  one  of  those  huge  and 
piles,  which  lifts  its  broad  shoulders  in  gig» 
pride,  almost  emulous  of  the  temples  of  God,  ki 
been  reared  ftt>m  the  foundation  at  a  cba^rf 
more  than  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  and  yetn- 
mains  a  naked,  rough,  unsightly  heap. 

I  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  tired  jot 
with  thesedull  though  important  details.  Butn 
are  upon  a  subject,  which,  like  some  of  a  hflv 
nature,  refuses  ornament,  and  b  contented  <rit' 
conveying  instruction.  I  know,  too,  the  obitiaiiy 
of  unbelief,  in  those  perverted  minds,  which  bm 
no  delight  but  in  contemplating  the  supposed  di^ 
tress,  and  predicting  the  immediate  ruin,  of  As 
country.  These  birds  of  evil  presage,  at  all  tmi^ 
have  grated  our  ears  with  their  melancholy  son;; 
and,  by  some  strange  fatality  or  other,  it  hu  pat- 
rally  happened,  that  they  have  poured  fwthtber 
loudest  and  deepest  lamentations  at  the  perio^tf 
our  most  abundant  prosperity.  Very  eariy  in  n 
publick  life,  I  had  occasion  to  make  myaelf  a  lidl  '^ 
acquainted  with  their  natural  history.  H;  U 
political  tract  in  the  collection,  which  a  friend  hi 
made  of  my  publications,  is  an  answer  to  a  fST 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  wUa 
was  thought  to  have  been  drawn  by  a  statesinuilf 
some  eminence  in  his  time.  That  was  m>  aen 
than  the  common  spleen  of  disappointed  ambibos: 
in  the  present  day,  I  fear,  that  too  many  in  K- 
tuated  by  a  more  malignant  and  dangerous  ipiri. 
They  hope,  by  depressing  our  minds  with  a  dentf 
of  our  means  and  resources,  to  drive  us,trembli« 
and  unresisting,  into  the  toils  of  our  en»nies,  wiu 
whom,  from  the  beginning  of  the  RevolutioD  i* 
France,  they  have  ever  moved  in  strict  concert  srtl 
co-operation.  If,  with  the  report  of  your  finsnrt 
committee  in  their  hands,  they  can  still  afie^  u 
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id,  and  c&n  still  succeed,  aa  they  do,  in 
in^  the  coDtagion  of  Llicir  pretenaed  leare 
-wdUdinpooed.  though  wciik  men;  iliere  is 
^ofcauntPractinff  tliem,  but  by  fixing  them 
to  purtieulftrt.  Nor  must  wc  forget,  thnt 
■e  nnweAried  agitAton,  bold  uaerton,  ilex- 
•ophisteTB.  Proof  must  he  accumulaied 
Mttof,  to  silence  ilium.  With  this  view  j 
no*  direct  your  Bttention  to  wimc  otUftr 
1^  and  unerring  indications  of  our  Kuuii>liint; 
on  :  and  iber  will,  in  gcnernl,  be  <liTiv).-tl 
tlier  aourcvs,  but  cqiiallv  siiilhviiiick  :  Truni 
r«por1>  nnd  jirocttdin^  of  both  hnti«es  of 
ncnl,ull  of  wliich  unite  nilh  vondcrfiil  force 
lent  in  the  Rame  general  result.  Hitherto 
PC  itcen  llii>  KuperHuity  of  our  capital  dis- 

SilMlf  only  in  procuring  tiip^rtluous  ac- 
Rtton  and  enjoyment,  in  our  houses,  in  oiir 
rr,  in  our  establishmenta,  in  our  eating  and 
ICiOur  clothing,  and  our  publick  divetalons : 
11  aonf  sec  it  more  bcnvficiail?  employed  in 
ingour  territory  itself;  we  sifiallnee  part  of 
••ent  opulenee,  witli  provident  care,  put  out 
y  for  po»terity. 

what  ultimate  extent  it  may  be  wise,  or 
able,  to  puih  Inclonirea  of  common  and 
lands,  may  be  a  question  of  dotibl,  in  tome 
of  Tiew:  but  no  perron  think*  them  nlreadj- 
.  lo  exctts;  and  ilic  relalivc  mai^nitude  of 
DS  biid  out  ii[ion  tlipm  gives  us  a  slanclarit  of 
[ing  thccompamtive&ituBiion  of  itie  landed 
L  Your  houM,  this  se»aion,  appointfid  a 
tiee  on  waste  lunds,  and  titey  have  made  a 
bjr  their  chairman,  an  honourable  baronet, 
lom  the  minitter  the  olhi'r  day  (with  very 
itcntiona,  I  bolicve,  but  with  Utile  rcul  pro- 
be |Miblick)  llioiight  fit  to  erect  a  board  of 
tare.  The  account,  as  it  standi  th«re,  ap- 
iuffieieDll*r  favourable.  The  greatest  num- 
tncloaing  bills,  pa&s«d  in  any  one  year  of 
t  peace,  does  oot  equal  the  smallest  annual 
r  i»  the  war:  and  those  of  the  last  year 
.,  by  more  than  one  half,  the  highest  yenr 
Ett.  But  what  was  my  suqtiise,  on  Imiking 
e  late  report  of  the  sern-i  nomniitiee  of  the 
lo  find  tt  list  of  the«e  bill*  during  the  war, 

Sin  «v«ry  year,  and  •  larger  on  the  whole, 
y  one  thini  I  I  hnve  checked  this  account 
I  atatotr-book,  and  find  it  Co  be  correct. 
mtm  brilliancy  then  doex  it  throw  over  tlie 
et,  bright  aa  it  was  before  !  The  number 
Ibe  last  four  yrars  has  more  than  doubted 
f  th%  four  years  immedinlely  preceding;  it 
muwd  the  five  years  of  peace,  beyond 
IM  lords'  committees  have  not  gone ;  it  lias 

Drt  «f  Ike  Lcrtr  Contmittcv  of  Setrety,  «rdtrc4  lo  bt 
■Oi  April,  nyi.  Appnidli  41, 
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even  etirpatsed  (I  have  retified  ihe  fact)  the  whole 
ten  years  of  peace.  I  cannot  stop  here  1  can- 
not advance  a  single  step  in  this  enquiry,  without 
being  obliged  to  east  my  eyes  back  to  iho  [teriod 
when  1  first  knew  the  country.  rhes<'bill»,  which 
had  beiiun  in  tliv  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  paseed 
every  year  in  greater  or  less  numben  from  the 
year  17'i3:  y<'t  in  all  thai  space  of  time,  tbey  had 
not  reachH  the  amount  of  any  two  years  during 
the  present  wrar  ;  and  though  soon  after  that  lime 
they  rapidly  cncrcaBcd.  still,  at  the  accession  of  hit 
prewnt  uitijeslv.  they  were  far  short  of  the  number 
passed  in  the  tour  years  of  hostilities. 

In  my  first  letter  I  menlinned  the  state  of  oiir 
inland  Navigation,  neglected  ai  it  had  been  from 
the  reign  of  King  William  to  the  limeof  my  obser- 
vation. It  was  not  till  the  present  rvign,  tliat  th« 
Duke  of  Bridgcwater's  canal  first  eieited  a  soirit 
of  speculation  and  adventure  in  this  way.  This 
spirit  shewed  itself,  but  necessarily  made  no  great 
progress,  in  the  American  war.  When  peace  was 
icsinred,  it  began  of  course  to  work  with  nior« 
sensible  cD*ect:  yei,  in  ten  years  from  that  event, 
tile  bill*  passed  on  that  subject  were  not  so  many 
as  from  thu  year  1793  to  the  present  session  of 
piirliamcnt.  From  what  I  can  trace  on  the  sta- 
tute-book, I  am  confident  that  all  the  capital  ex- 
panded in  these  projects  during  the  peace,  bore  no 
degree  of  proportion  (1  doubt  on  very  grave  con- 
sideration whether  all  that  was  ever  so  expended 
Was  equal)  to  the  money  wliich  has  been  raic«d 
for  the  same  purposes,  since  tJiu  war.f  1  know, 
that  in  the  last  fonr  years  of  peace,  when  they  rose 
regularly,  and  rapidly,  the  sums  siiecificd  in  the 
acU  were  not  near  one-third  of  the  subsequent 
amount.  In  the  last  session  of  parliament,  the 
grand  junction  company,  as  it  is  called,  having 
sunk  half  a  million,  (uf  which  1  feel  the  good 
effects  at  my  own  door,)  applied  tu  your  house 
fur  permission  to  subscribe  half  as  much  more 
among  ibemselves.  Tltis  grand  junction  is  an 
inosculation  of  the  giand  trunk  :  and  in  tlie  pre- 
sent session,  the  latter  company  has  obtained  the 
authority  of  parliament,  to  floal  two  hundred 
acres  uf  land,  for  the  purjww  of  forming  a  reser- 
voir, thirty  fi^et  deep,  two  hundred  yards  wide  at 
the  head,  and  two  miles  in  length  ;  a  lake  which 
may  almost  vie  with  that  which  once  fed  the  now 
obliterated  cunal  of  Langucdoc. 

Tlie  |ire«cnt  war  is,  nbove  all  other*,  (of  which 
we  have  heard  or  read,)  a  war  against  landed  pro- 
perly. That  description  of  property  is  in  its  na- 
ture ihc  firm  base  of  every  stable  government; 
and  has  been  so  considered,  by  ntl  the  wiseat 
writers  of  the  old  philos<^hy,  from  (he  time  of  the 
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Sta^rite,  who  observes  that  the  agricultural  class 
of  all  others  is  the  least  inclined  to  sedition.  We 
find  it  to  have  been  so  regarded,  in  the  practical 
politicks  of  antiquity,  where  they  are  brought 
more  directly  home  to  our  understandings  and 
bosoms  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  above  all,  in 
the  writings  of  Cicero.  The  country  tribes  were 
always  thought  more  respectable  than  those  of 
the  city.  And  if  in  our  own  history,  there  is  any 
one  circumstance  to  which,  under  God,  are  to 
be  attributed  the  steady  resistance,  the  fortunate 
issue,  and  sober  settlement,  of  all  our  struggles 
for  liberty,  it  is,  that  while  the  landed  interest, 
instead  of  forming  a  separate  body,  as  in  other 
countries,  has,  at  all  times,  been  in  close  con- 
nexion and  union  with  the  other  great  interests  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  spontaneously  allowed 
to  lead,  and  direct,  and  moderate,  all  the  rest. 
1  cannot,  therefore,  but  see  with  singular  gratiG- 
cation,  that  during  a  war  which  has  been  eminently 
made  for  the  destruction  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
as  well  as  of  priests  and  kings,  as  mucli  has  been 
done,  by  publick  works,  for  the  permanent  bene6t 
of  their  stake  in  this  country,  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  current  century,  which  now  touches  to  its 
close.  Perhaps,  after  this,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  private  observation  ;  but  I  am  satisfied, 
that,  in  general,  the  rents  of  lands  have  been  con- 
siderably encreased  :  they  are  encreased  very  con- 
siderably indeed,  if  I  may  draw  any  conclusion 
from  my  own  little  property  of  that  kind.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  however,  where  our  publick  burdens 
are  most  galling.  But  all  of  this  class  will  con- 
sider, who  they  are  that  are  principally  menaced ; 
how  little  the  men  of  their  description  in  other 
countries,  where  this  revolutionary  fury  has  but 
touched,  have  been  found  equal  to  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  how  tardy,  and  unprovided,  and  full  of 
anguish,  is  their  flight,  chained  down  as  they  are 
by  every  tie  to  the  soil ;  how  helpless  they  are, 
above  all  other  men,  in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  need, 
in  all  the  varieties  of  wretchedness ;  and  then  let 
them  well  weigh,  what  are  the  burdens,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  submit  for  their  own  salvation. 

Many  of  the  authorities,  which  I  have  already 
adduced,  or  to  which  I  have  referred,  may  convey 
a  competent  notionof  someof  our  principal  manu- 
factures. Their  general  state  will  be  clear  from 
that  ofour  external  and  internal  commerce,  through 
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t  The  above  aceount  fs  Inkeii  from  a  paper  nhioh  wns  ordered 
by  Ihe  House  of  Common*  to  be  prinlcl.  8th  December,  ITSft. 
From  the  irrossproiluce  of  Uie  year  encltnB  .Ith  Apnl,  ITSe.  there 
has  been  neducied  tn  that  slalemem  Ihe  sum  of  30.8061.  in  coii-ie- 
guencenf  the  regulation  on  frank hiK.  which  took  place  on  theSlh 
May,  n9S,  and  was  computed  at  40,0001.  per  ann.  To  »hew  an 
equal  number  of  years,  Wh  of  peace  and  war,  the  accounts  of 
two  prercdinjj  vesrs  are  Riven  m  the  followlntt  table,  Orom  b 
Report  made  since  Mr.  Burke's  death  by  a  committee  of  the 


which  they  circulate,  and  ofwhicb  they  tr 
the  cause  and  effecL  But  tlie  common! 
the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  ea 
and  with  foreign  countriea,  has  always  bee 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  certain  tests  to  e 
prosperous  or  adverse  state  of  our  trade 
branches.  Recourse  has  usually  been  h 
revenue  of  the  post-office  with  Uiis  view, 
include  the  product  of  the  tax  which  w 
the  last  war,  and  which  will  make  the 
more  conclusive,  if  it  shall  afibrd  the  sa 
ence : — I  allude  to  the  post-borse  dut 
shews  the  personal  intercourse  within  the '. 
as  the  post-office  shews  the  intercourse  I 
both  within  and  without.  The  first  of  the 
ards,  then,  exhibits  an  encreaae,  accordi 
former  schemes  of  comparison,  from  an  el 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  ■  whole  duty.  ' 
office  gives  still  less  consolation  to  those 
miserable,  in  proportion  as  the  country  fe 
sery.  From  the  commencement  of  the  w 
month  of  April,  1796,  the  gross  producf 
creased  by  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  wh 
which  the  state  now  derives  from  that 
find  that  the  Tear  ending  5th  of  April,  I* 
627,593/.  and  the  year  ending  at  the  sami 
1796,  750,637/.  after  a  fair  deductioi 
been  made  for  the  alteration,  (which,  yc 
on  grounds  of  policy  I  never  approved, 
privilege  of  franking.  I  have  seen  n 
document  subsequent  to  that  period,  bv 
been  credibly  informed  there  is  very  goo< 
to  believe,  that  the  revenue  of  the  f  p 
still  continues  to  be  regularly  and  lai^ 
the  rise. 

What  is  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn 
annual  number  of  bankruptcies,  has  been ' 
sion  of  much  dispute.  On  one  side,  it  I 
confidently  urged  as  a  sure  symptom  of  a  i 
trade  :  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  insii 
it  is  a  circumstance  attendant  upon  a 
trade ;  for  that  the  greater  is  the  whole 
of  trade,  the  greater  of  course  must  be  the 
number  of  failures,  while  the  aggregate  s 
still  in  the  same  proportion.  In  truth,  the 
of  the  number  may  arise  from  either  ■ 
causes.  But  all  must  agree  in  one  coi 
that,  if  the  number  diminishes,  and  at  t 
time,  every  other  sort  of  evidence  tends  to 

House  of  Commons  appointed  to  cotutder  the  cisi 
Palmer,  the  late  ComplroUer  Oeneral ;  and  for  si 
■lalisfaction,  the  number  of  letlen.  inwnrds  and  outv 
been  added,  except  for  the  year  17S0— ITDl.  The  letb 
that  year  is  not  to  be  found. 
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From  the  Ijist-mentloited  Report  it  appears  that  th 
have  not  been  complelelv  and  aulhenlically  made 
years  cndina  Sth  of  April.  1796  and  1797,  but  on  the 
GeneiBrs  book  there  Is  an  encreaie  of  ine  latter  yei 
Tormer,  equal  to  something  more  than  S  per  cent 


mtation  of  trarfp,  there  can  l>c  no  twtler  in- 
in.  Wc  bavc  already  )iad  very  amplrmc-ans 
bcrint;.  that  the  year  1796  wnsn  vtry  fsvuiir- 
«ar<^lradp,  anil  in  thai  year  llicniimljcruf 
uptcin  wiis  at  XcaU  on«li(^}i  brlon-thnMiinittl 
fe.  I  lakf  thia  from  *  ihc  dccliinttion  of  tlic 
Mincellor  in  the  house  of  lords.  HcprofciweJ 
«lc  from  the  reconla  of  chaacery ;  and  he 

ftnothcr  verv  •triking  fact,  thnt  on  the  pm- 
bctuilly  piiifi  into  his  court,  (a  v«ry  small 
ndocd,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  kiiig- 

thero  had  acrrunl  in  that  year  n  net  surpltix 
ht  hundred  thousand  jioiindv,  wliich  was  so 
new  rapital. 

thf*  reol  situutton  of  ourtrado.  diirini;  the 
oflhii  war.dcwrvM  more  raintiw  invo*ti^- 

1  shall  bi^tn  witli  that,  vrlijch,  tbou^li  the 
n  eon«t)iience.  makes  perhaps  the  most  im- 
m  on  onr  )u-n>ea,  because  it  meets  uiir  eves 
tJailv  walks ; — 1  mean  our  retail  trade.  The 
■ant  displiiy  of  wealth  m  our  shops  was  the 
vliidi  most  amaxed  a  learned  forciinier  of 
lien  wito  lati'ly  rt^vidod  nmon^  us :  his  ex- 
in,  I  remember,  was.  thiit  "  thet/  ttemfi  to  he 
timff  Ktlk  opftlencf  into  thr  strtrts."  The  do- 
ts, whidi  throw  ii-rht  on  thin  Kubject,  ari?  not 

■  bat  they  all  meot  in  the  «nmc  point:  all 

■  in  exiiibilinir  an  cncrcRSc.  The  most  ma- 
are  the  ^nen)  licenccst  which  the  law 
m  to  lie  t^en  out  by  nit  dealers  in  excisable 
Mlities.  Th«w  seem  to  be  siihjcot  to  con- 
Dle  flncttiatioiis.    They  have  not  been  so  low 

jeir  of  iIh*  war.  a»  in  th«  years  IiSft  and 
BOTPwr  so  high  ia  pcaee,  ad  iti  tliv  dm  year 
^^.  I  should  nvxtitate  the  licences  to  dcHl- 
IpiritB  and  wine,  but  thv  cimngc  in  tlivm 
took  place  in  17(4^  woiilil  !^v«  an  unfair  ail- 
s' to  mw  nrgnment.  I  »hftll  thercfon*  eon- 
.ywrlf  nitli  mnnrkini:,  tJiat  from  tlic  date  of 
langc  the  npirit  licences  kept  nearly  tlic  same 
ni  the  »to[>pa;^  of  the  distilleries  in  1795. 
r  dropped  n  littlo,  and  it  wns  but  little,  the 
[kcoccs,  dxrin^  tiie  same  time,  more  than 
kiled  that  lots  to  the  icTeniie;  and  it  is 

■■IK.  SMb  DMvratm',  ITMI,  cm  the  retnra  oT  Lord 
|i-Sce  Wood&U'i  riiTlliicnfnUry  Dcbatn.  Vol.  xiil 
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remarkable  with  regard  tu  the  latter,  that  in  the 
ye&r  1796,  which  vrus  the  lowest  in  llic  excise  du- 
licji  on  wine  itselfi  as  well  as  in  the  qimnlity  im- 
ported, more  dealers  in  wine  appear  to  havi?  been 
licensed,  than  in  any  former  y^ur,  excepting  the 
tirsL  year  uf  Uie  war.  This  fact  may  raise  some 
doubt,  witcther  llie  cunsnntption  has  been  lessened 
so  much  as.  I  bdiew,  is  cunmiotdy  itnn^ined. 
TIic  only  oth^r  rclail-trndert,  whom  1  found  so 
entered  as  tn  admit  of  being  sclecled,  are  tea- 
dealers,  and  sellers  of  gold  and  silver  plate;  botliof 
whom  seem  to  liave  multiplied  very  much  in  pjo- 
jxirtion  to  their  a^ere^te  number.  X  1  have  kept 
apart  one  set  of  licensed  sellets,  because  1  am 
aware,  that  our  antagonists  may  b«  inclined  to 
triumph  a  little,  when  I  name  auctioneers  and 
auctions.  They  may  be  disponed  to  consider  it  as 
a  sort  of  tntdc,  which  thrives  by  the  distress  of 
others.  But  if  they  will  look  at  it  a  little  mont 
atteiiiivclv,  they  will  find  their  elootny  comfort 
vanish.  The  ptiblick  income  from  ihrao  Ucenoca 
lias  rixen  with  very  great  regularity,  thrrtugh  a  ae- 
ries of  years,  which  all  must  admit  to  have  bwn 
years  of  prosperity.  It  is  remarkable  too,  (bat  in 
the  year  1793.  which  was  the  great  year  of  banlc- 
niptcies,  these^  dutirs  fln  auctioneers  nnd  auctions 
fell  below  the  mark  of  I7UI  ;  and  in  17<J6,  which 
year  liad  one  fifiii  less  than  tlic  accustomed  aver- 
age of  hiinkruptrie*,  they  mounted  at  once  beyond 
all  fanner  examples.  In  concluding  this  general 
head,  will  you  permit  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  bring  to 
your  notice  an  humble,  hut  industrious  and  laborious 
sctofchapmen.a^inst  whom  the  vengeance  of  your 
house  has  sometimes  been  Welled,  with  what  po- 
licy 1  oetd  not  stay  to  enquire,  aa  Uicy  have 
escaped  without  much  injury. ||  The  hawkers  and 
(K'dUrs,  I  am  assured,  are  still  doin^  well,  though 
from  some  new  arrangemflnls  respecting  lliem 
made  in  I78{),  it  would  lie  difficult  to  trace  their 
ptuoeedinf^  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 

When  such  is  the  vij^^tir  of  our  trallick  in  its 
minutcat  rami ficat  ions,  we  may  be  persuaded  that 
the  root  and  the  tnmk  are  sound,  When  we 
«ee  the  life-blood  of  the  state  circulate  so  freely 
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tlirotifrh  lie  capillary  wsacls  of  the  srstem,  we 
scarcely  need  enquire,  if  the  heart  perlbmu  ito  func- 
tion* AtiKlit.  But  let  UB  approacn  it ;  l«l  us  lay  it 
bore,  iiid  vraich  the  sjrstoLe'and  dia&lnle,  a-s  it  now 
receivM,  and  nov  poun  forlh,  ilie  vita)  stream 
throuf^h  all  the  member*.  The  port  of  l^ondnn 
has  alwhys  siipplietJ  the  niivin  evidence  of  the  sCatc 
of  our  com iiit^rci;.  1  know,  ihnt  iimiilM  ull  the 
<lifl>ciiltic)t  and  einbamusnients  of  the  year  1T!>3, 
fnm  cnHW*  unconni*rtrcl  with,  ami  prior  to,  th« 
war,  the  tOFiniii^c  of  rhips  in  the  Thumt-ii  Eictually 
row.  But  [  sh<ill  not  ^o  thrutieh  »  detail  of  of- 
Hcia)  papers  on  this  point,  Tliere  is  evidence  which 
has  appeitr«d  this  very  session  before  ^our  haute, 
inlinittUr  more  forcihlc  and  impressive  to  my 
apprehension,  than  all  the  journals  and  lcd|^r« 
of  all  the  inspectors  general  from  tli«  days  of 
Davenant.  It  h  such  as  cannot  carry  witfi  it  any 
sort  of  fallacy.  It  comes,  nni  from  one  act.  hut  from 
manv  opposite  sets  of  wimesies,  who  all  rj^tcc  in 
nothing  else;  wilnemM  of  tho  friovcst  anrl  most 
iinuxcL-pitionablc  chunictcr,  and  who  confirm  what 
tlicy  sav,  in  the  surest  manner,  by  their  conduct. 
Two  different  bills  have  been  brought  in  for  im- 
proving  the  port  of  London.  I  hitve  it  from  very 
j^nod  intclti^nce,  that  when  the  project  wa.*  tinX 
9ue^enieil  from  necessity,  there  were  no  ItM  than 
ei^ht  different  pinns,  {upported  by  eiffht  different 
IxkIics  of  siibKhben).  The  cost  of  the  Irast  was 
eslimated  at  two  hnndred  thousand  iK(iind«.  and  of 
the  mcit  extensive,  at  twelve  huncired  ihuusand. 
The  Iwn,  between  which  the  contest  now  lie3,sub- 
jtantially  agree  (as  all  ilie  others  must  have  done) 
in  the  motives  and  rcasonsof  the  preamble  :  but  I 
shall  Funfine  mvself  to  that  billwliich  is  proposed 
on  tlic  |>art  of  the  mayor,  alileniii^ii.nnd  common 
council,  because  I  regpir<llhema«tht;bejfl«uthority, 
and  (heir  bmgufte^e  in  itwif  i*  fuller  and  more  pre- 
cise. I  certainly  sec  tbcm  complain  of  tlic  "  |[Tcat 
"  delays,  accidents,  damages,  losses,  and  cMraor- 
"din.irv  expences,  which  are  almost  continually 
■'  siistamed,  to  the  hindrance  and  discotirs^ment 
"  of  commerce,  and  tlic  great  injnry  of  the  publick 
"  rcvcnne."  But  what  are  the  causes  to  which  they 
ntlribiile  ilieir  complaints?  The  first  is.  "That 
"  moM  THE  VERY  GREAT  Aso  I'ROGRES- 
"SIVF.    INCREASE  of  thk  NUMBER  asd 

"SIZE    or    SHIPS    ASlt   OTIirR   VlJtSxm   TILiOlVO 

"to  Tiir.  POUT  OP  li>\t)0)i ;  the  river  Thames  is, 
"  in  general,  so  much  crowded,  that  liie  nnviication 
"  of  a  considembic  part  of  the  river  is  rendered 
"  tedious  and  danj^trous :  and  there  is  much  want 
"  of  room  for  the  snf^  and  convenient  mooiinc  of 
**  vi!Wcti,and  conaiaptacccss  to  them."  Tliesecond 

lUid  PMlan.  for  roar  vcmorprnrf  in4lburerMir,  tllsthov- 
■Drv  In  Elic  ai4iiRrcurtb<  oclicr  tntilc* 
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is  of  t)ie  same  nature.  It  is  tite  want  of  tc^^lttim 
and  arranf^metiLs,  never  before  found  nocMniy, 
for  expedition  and  facility.  TIk  third  iioFinotluf 
kind,  but  to  the  same  tfftrx ;  *'  that  the  kgal  qai^ 
"  are  loo  confined,  and  there  is  not  wfficieni  sc- 
"  commodation  for  the  landinj;  And  shippiuetl 
'*  cargoes."  And  the  fourth  and  last  is  still  dif- 
ferent :  they  describe  "  the  avenues  to  t]ic  li^  1 
"  ijiiaya"  (which,  little  more  than  a  centurvi 
the  ^r<»<'i  fiK  of  London  opeocd  sod  diUtad  \ 
ttiv  measure  of  our  tlico  circunstances)  "to  I 
"  much  loo  nnrrow  and  incommodious,  I 
"  i^at  concourse  of  carif  and  other 
"  usually  paseing  and  repassing  tbcre." 
trade  has  grown  loo  big  for  the  ancient  lis 
art  and  nature.  Our  Eireeis.  our  lanes,  our  i 
the  river  itEcIf,  which  haa  so  long  been  our  | 
are  impeded,  nnd  obstructed,  and  cboaked  : 
our  riciies.  They  nre,  like  our  ahopa,  "I 
with  opulence.*'  To  these  misfortuocs,  to 
distresses  and  grievances  alone,  «rc  arc  told  ili 
be  imputed  that  still  more  of  our  capital  falftl 
been  pushed  into  the  channel  of  our  coc 
roll  back  in  its  reflux  still  mom  iihundant 
and  fructify  t)ie  national  ircAsury  in  its 
Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  have  beibrc  n , 
this  consentient  tesiiniony  of  the  corpoTBliai  i 
city  of  Ijondon,  the  West  Indiu  merchants, nij 
(he  other  mctcliants  who  promoted  the  otlur| 
struge^ling  uud  contending  which  of  tJiein  i 
permitted  to  la.y  out  their  money  in 
with  ihtfir  testimony;  1  cannot  tiim  asidi 
mine  whiiL  one  or  two  violent  petitions, 
o«isly  voted  by  real  or  pretended  liveryneni 
don,  may  have  said  of  tiw  utter  destni 
annilidation  of  trade. 

This  opens  a  subject,  on  which  every  L 
of  his  country,  ancf,  at  this  crisis,  everv  i 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  of  social  otit 
country,  must  dwell  and  expatiate  with' 
I  mean  lo  wind  tip  all  myproofsofoan 
anil  almost  incrtNJible  prosperity,  with  tW  t 
information  friven  to  the  secret  comraiiw^^ 
lords  by  the  inspcctor-eencral.      And  ImsK 
happy  that  I  can   administer  an  antidw  ■' 
despondence,  from  tlie  same  dispensary  (axs' 
the  first  dose  of  poison  was  supposed  to  I 
The  report  of  llial  committee  is  geoeraByl 
to  have  derived    much  lienoBl  from  ik  i 
of  the  same  noble  lord,  wJto  was  ssid. 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  179S,  to  hstrlrfj 
way  in  teaching  u»  to  plncc  nil  our 
very  experimenl,  wliich  lie  afterw«rds< 
his  place  to  have  biW(\  from  the  betponwC 
without  hope.     We  haic  now  htsauUinil?' 
that,  as  far  as  our  resources  wsfe  coDcm 
experimenl  was  equally  without  neceasiij- 

"  It  appears,"  as  the  committee  1m*  (fjl 
and  satisfnciorily  observed,  "  by  the  : 
"  the  value  of  the  imports  andetpofisfci* 
"  twenty  years,  produced  by  Mr.  tninf,  ti 
"  demand  for  cmIi  to  be  sent  abroad  "  (s^* 
the  way.  including  the  loan  to  the 
ncarW  ouo  Oiird   less  sent  to  the 
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Europe  than  in  the  Rereii  yean  war)  "  wa»  greatly 
"  c?o(npeRKritcd  by  a  very  large  balance  of  oom- 
**  meroe  in  favour  of  tli»  Icingdoni ;  i^rculcr  tFian 
**  TO  ever  known  in  any  pr«c«ling  pciiuJ.  TFil- 
"  vaioe  of  the  expoTU  of  thv  la«t  ytnir  amoiinti?<I, 
"  accordin*  to  tW  vnlaation  on  which  the  «c- 
*'  cvants  of  the  inspector  general  arc  founded,  to 
**  30,4*24,184/. ;  wliich  is  more  than  double  what 
"  it  wai  in  any  year  of  llie  American  war,  and 
"  one  third  mofe  than  it  was  on  an  average  durini; 
"  tlw  last  iieace,  pfevious  to  the  year  I7!>'2  ;  and 
**  though  ibe  value  of  the  imporls  to  thii  country 
■*  bsa,  during  the  aame  penile,  greatly  encreawd, 
**  the  cKCCMofUie  value  of  the  vxporti  above  that 
of  ibc  bipocu.  Mhicli  consiiiiil(-»  the  btiUncc  of 
~  t,  Ims  Rtigmenlcd  even  in  a  irn-atLT  propor- 
"  These  obwrvations  might  perhnps  be 
inched  out  into  other  points  of  view,  but  I  alinll 
k»TC  tbcm  to  your  own  acliv«  and  in^euiotis  mind. 
ThetT  is  another  and  still  more  important  light  in 
■rlnch  the  inspector  KenOTal's  informultoii  may  be 
Kcn  :  and  thai,  u»  afToiding  a  compaiiaon  of  som« 
circumtiaocei  in  this  war.  uitb  the  commercial 
hiatory  of  all  our  other  wars  in  tlie  present  oentui  v. 
In  aJI  former  boslilitiea,  our  exports  grddually 
Acclined  in  value,  and  then  (witli  one  single  en- 
MpUoo)  ascended  again,  till  they  reached  and 
^fumti  the  level  of  the  preceding  peac«.  Butthis 
ii*t  9  work  of  time,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
]ca>  slow.  In  Queen  Anne's  war  which  began  in 
it  WM  an  inicrviil  of  ten  years  before  thix 
kdStctad.  Nine  yean  only  were  necessary  in 
tnr  of  1739  for  the  same  operation.  Thesvven 
war  saw  the  period  muen  shortened  :  liuiti- 
I  began  in  1755;  and  in  175R,  the  fourth  year 
Ftte  war,  the  exports  mounted  above  the  peace- 
There  wat,  however,  a  distin^iiihing 
'  of  that  war,  that  our  tunna^,  to  the  very 
moment,  was  in  a  state  of  great  depre)tsi»n, 
>«ur  commerce  was  chicijy  carrictl  on  by 
""i  vcshIs.  Titc  American  war  was  darkened 
■galarand  pectiliaradvertity.  Ourexports 
I  near  to  tlielr  peaceful  elevation,  and  our 
!  continued,  with  very  little  fluctuation,  to 
loner  and  lower.'  On  llie  otiicr  hand, 
present  war,  with  regard  to  our  commerce,  baa 
"■liite  mark  of  as  sm^ulur  felicity.  If  from 
nal  causes,  as  welt  as  the  coiisetiiieticc  of  bos- 
the  tide  ebbed  in  17<)3,  it  ruabed  bnck. 
■n  "ith  a  bore  in  tliv  following  year  ;  and  from 
taue  baa  contimird  to  swell,  and  run,  every 
—in  jear,  higher  and  higher  into  all  our 
The  value  of  our  exports  last  year  alwvc 
ir  1793,  (Uie  mete  cncrcose  of  our  commerce 
J  the  war,)  is  equal  to  the  average  value  of 
Uw  esporu  during  the  wars  of  Wlliam  and 

L*t  iwhcen  already  pointed  out.  that  our  imports 

^KboI  kept  pace  with  our  exporu;  uf  course, 

JthB  ttee  of  the  account,  the  balance  of  trade 

I  pontively  and  comparalivelY  considered,  must 

been  much  more  than  ever  in  our  favour.   In 

t_ltMS  krcoiwl  M  ntnwM  ftau  dtBtmit  i 
lltsbqlJvMloi 


tht^ 


that  early  little  tract  of  mine,  to  which  I  have 
already  more  tlian  onct!  referred,  I  made  many 
observation  son  the  usual  method  of  computing;  that 
balance, as  well  asthBUAual  objection  lo  it, ihnt  the 
enlriett  at  llie  coslora-houie  were  not  always  true. 
As  you  probably  remember  them,  I  shall  not  repeat 
them  here.  On  the  one  hand,  1  am  not  lurpnved 
that  (lie  same  trite  objection  b  perpetually  renewed 
by  tile  dctnictors  of  our  national  omuence  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  ^nitified  in  pcrcming  tliat  tho 
balance  of  trade  seems  lo  be  now  computed  in  a 
miinner  much  clearer,  than  it  used  to  be.  from  those 
errours  which  I  formerly  noticed.  Tlie  inspector 
^'i-ricrul  appears  to  have  made  his  estimate  with 
every  [lOMlble  e^iinrd  and  raiilion.  His  opinion  is 
erjlitled  to  the  greatest  rmpecl.  It  win  in  sub- 
sinrice,  (1  *li;ill  again  use  the  words  of  the  Report, 
as  much  better  tlian  my  own,)  "  Tliitt  the  true 
"  balance  of  our  lr<idc  amounted,  on  a  medium 
"  of  the  four  yeurs  preceding  January  1796,  to 
'*  upwards  of  6,500,0OW,  per  annum,  exclusive 
"  of  the  profits  ariMng  from  our  East  and  West 
"  India  trade,  which  he  estimates  at  upwards  of 
"  4,&00,000/.  per  annum  ;  exclusive  of  llie  profits 
"  derived  from  our  lislieriei."  So  that  including 
the  fisheries,  and  making  a  moderali'  allowance  for 
the  Gxcoedin;»«,  which  Mr.  Irving  himself  supposes, 
beyond  Vis  calculation,  without  reckoning  what 
'-he  publlck  creditors  [hcmselvcs  pay  to  itiemsclrcs, 
and  without  taking  one  shilling  from  the  stock  of 
the  landed  intercsl ;  our  colonies,  our  oriental  pos- 
sessions, our  skill  and  industry,  our  rommerce,  and 
niiTij^jtion,  at  the  commencement  of  thb  vear,  were 
pouring  a  new  aniiiiul  capitnl  into  the  kingdom; 
hardly  half  n  million  short  of  the  whole  interest  of 
tlial  trempndouB  debt,  from  which  we  arc  tnu^ht 
to  shrink  in  dismay,  as  from  an  overwheEming  and 
intolerable  oppreasion. 

Ifthen  ihe  real  slate  of  this  nation  is  such  as  I 
have  descrit)ed.  and  I  am  only  apprehensive  that 
yoti  may  think  1  have  taken  too  much  pains  to 
exclude  all  doubt  on  this  question  ;  if  no  class  is 
lessened  in  ila  number^  or  in  it»  stock,  or  in  its 
conveniences,  or  even  iu  luxuries;  if  they  build  as 
many  liabrlalions,  and  as  eloganl  and  as  comma- 
diouH  as  ever,  and  furnish  thcin  witli  every  charge- 
able decoration,  and  everv  prodigality  of  ingrnious 
invention,  that  can  be  tliought  of  by  thos«  wlio 
even  incumber  their  necCMilics  with  superfluous  ac- 
commodatiun:  ifthey  are  as  numerously  attended: 
if  tlieir  equipages  arens  splendid;  if  they  regale  at 
Lible  wttli  as  much  or  more  variety  of  pfentv  than 
ever ;  if  they  arc  clad  in  as  expensive  and  cnange- 
ful  s  diversity  according  to  their  tastes  and  cnodcs; 
if  they  are  not  deterred  from  tlie  pleasures  of  llie 
field  by  the  charges  which  government  has  wisely 
turned  from  the  culture  to  the  sports  of  tlic  field  ; 
if  tlie  theatres  are  as  rirh,  and  as  well  filled,  and 
greater,  and  at  a  higher  price  than  ever ;  and 
(what  is  more  important  than  all)  if  it  isulainfrom 
the  trcusiiR-s  which  are  spread  over  Ine  soil,  or 
confided  to  tlie  winds  and  tlie  twu,  tint  there  an 

nUnue.  tht  tunu  sr«  unUtmly  lawtv  iIih  iIio«  of  du  nnc 
n*r  >«  Mr.  Irvlaf^  acEoint. 
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08  many  who  are  indulgent  to  their  propensities  of 
parsimony,  as  others  to  their  voluptuous  desires, 
and  that  the  pecuniary  capital  g^ows  instead  of 
diminishing ;  on  what  ground  are  we  authorized 
to  say,  that  a  nation,  gamboling  in  an  ocean  of 
superfluity,  is  undone  by  want  ?  With  what  face 
can  we  pretend,  that  they  who  have  not  denied 
any  one  gratification  to  any  one  appetite,  have  a 
right  to  plead  poverty  in  order  to  famish  their  vir- 
tues, and  to  put  their  duties  on  short  allowance  ? 
That  they  are  to  take  the  law  from  an  imperious 
enemy,  and  can  contribute  no  longer  to  the  honour 
of  their  king,  to  the  support  of  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country,  to  the  salvation  of  that 
Europe,  which,  if  it  falls,  must  crush  them  with 
its  gigantick  ruins  ?  How  can  they  affect  to  sweat, 
and  stagger,  and  groan,  under  their  burtliens,  to 
-whom  the  mines  of  Newfoundland,  richer  than 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  now  thrown  in  as  a 
make-weight  in  the  scale  of  their  exorbitant  opu- 
lence ?  What  excuse  can  they  have  to  faint,  and 
creep,  and  cringe,  and  prostrate  themselves,  at  the 
footstool  of  ambition  and  crime,  who, during  a  short 
though  violent  struggle,  which  they  have  never 
supported  with  the  energy  of  men,  have  amassed 
more  to  their  annual  accumulation,  than  all  the 
welf-hugbanded  capital,  that  enabled  their  ances- 
tors, by  long,  and  doubtful, and  obstinate  conflicts, 
to  defend,  and  liberate,  and  vindicate  the  civilized 
world  ?  But  I  do  not  accuse  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  great  majority  of  uie  nation,  they 
have  done  whatever  in  their  several  ranks,  and  con- 
ditions, and  descriptions,  was  required  of  them  by 
their  relative  situations  in  society  ;  and  from  those 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  cannot  depart,  without 
the  subversion  of  all  publick  order.  They  look  up 
to  that  government,  which  they  obey  that  they 
may  be  protected.  Tliey  ask  to  be  led  and  di- 
rected by  those  rulers,  whom  Providence  and  the 
laws  of  their  country  have  set  over  them,  and  under 
their  guidance  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  safety  and 
honour.  They  have  again  delegated  the  greatest 
trust,  which  they  have  to  bestow,  to  those  faithful 
representatives  who  made  their  true  voice  heard 
against  the  disturbers  and  destroyers  of  Europe. 


They  suSered,  with  unapproving  acqutescence,  so- 
licitations, which  they  had  in  no  shape  desired,  to 
anunjust  and  usurping  power,  wbom  they  had  never 

Srovoked,  and  whose  hostile  menaoes  they  did  not 
read.     When  the  exigencies  of  the  publick  ser- 
vice could  only  be  met  by  their  voluntary  zetl, 
they  started  forth  with  an  ardoar  which  outstrip- 
ped the  wishes  of  those  who  bad  injured  them  by 
doubting  whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  compulsion.     They  have,  in  all  things, 
reposed  an  enduring,  but  not  an  unreflecting,  con- 
fidence.    That  confidence  demands  a  full  return, 
and  fixes  a  responsibility  on  (he  ministaB  entire 
and  undivided.    The  People  stands  acquitted,  if 
the  war  is  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  suited  to  iti 
objects.     If  the  publick  honour  is  taraished ;  if  tbe 
publick  safety  suffers  any  detriment ;  the  mintsten, 
not  the  people,  are  to  answer  it,  and  they  aloot. 
Its  armies,  its  navies,  are  given  to  them  witlnat 
stint  or  restriction.     Its  treasures  are  ponred  ontit 
their  feet.     Its  constancy  is  ready  to  aecood  iH 
their  efforts.    They  are  not  to  fear  a  responsibitity 
for  acts  of  manly  adventure.     The  reqioosSiilJ^ 
which  tbey  are  to  dread,  is,  leat  they  aboald  shew 
themselves  unequal  to  the  expectation  of  a  bme 
people.     The  more  doubtful  may  be  the  coutiti- 
tional  and  economical  questions  upon  whicb  tli^ 
have  received  so  marked  a  support,  the  more  loodlj 
they  are  called  upon  to  support  thu  great  war,  m 
the  success  of  which  their  country  is  willing  ts  ■- 
persede  considerations  of  no  slight  importance. 
Where  I  speak  of  responsibility,  I  do  not  mean  to 
exclude  that  species  of  it,  which  the  legal  powea 
of  the  country  have  a  right  finally  to  exact  fioi 
those  who  abuse  a  publick  trust;  but  high  ai  tlu 
is,  there  is  a  responsibility  which  attaches  on  tbnn, 
from  which   the  whole  legitimate  power  of  thi 
kingdom  cannot  absolve  them  ;  there  is  a  re^xn- 
sibility  to  conscience  and  to  glory;  a  respoos- 
bility  to  the  existing  world,  and  to  that  poaleiitT, 
which  men  of  their  eminence   cannot  avoid  f<* 
glory  or  for  shame ;  a  responsibility  to  a  tribaail, 
at  which,  not  only  ministers,  but  kings  and  parlia- 
ments, but  even  nations  themselves,  must  (me  dt; 
answer. 


LETTER  FROM  LORD  AUCKLAND 


TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    EDMUND    BtRKE. 


Ed«n  Fann,  Kent,  OcL  Iflth,  1793. 

My  Dear  Sik, 

Though  in  ihr  storm;  ocean  of  the  laal  twenty- 
iree  wan  we  have  aeldom  Railed  on  the  name 
,  trtWt  has  been  noUiin^  ho*tile  in  our  signalx 
tnanoeuvics;  and,  on  my  pitrt  at  leajft,  tlieic 
,  been  a  cordial  disposition  towanls  friciidly 
raxpectful  sentim^nL'i.  Utider  tliitt  iiil1ii<:rt(.'i.>, 
now  lend  to  you  a  amalt  work,  whrcli  f!Kliibits 
y  fair  and  full  opinions  on  llic  arduous  circum- 
of  thi^  Rioinent,  "  as  far  RS  ths  cauUonR 
■wcessary  to  be  obw-rred  wilt  permk  me  to  go 
*  beycmd  f^ncnil  ideas." 


Three  or  four  of  thote  friends,  with  vham  I  am 
most  oonnerted  in  publick  and  private  life,  arc 
pJeaied  to  think,  that  tht;  statement  in  question 
(which  at  tint  made  part  nf  a  roiiliiln)tial  paprr)- 
tnay  dii  good :  and  nccordingly  a  v^-ry  large  im-'*' 
pi^-Bsion  will  hf  niibhshfd  l(^-<tny.  I  neither  s«V 
to  avow  tEic  publieutiun .  nor  do  I  wiih  to  disavow 
it.  !  have  no  anxiety  in  that  mpccl,  but  to  eon- 
tribute  my  mite  to  do  serrio!,  at  a  raomeiit  when 
service  is  much  wanted. 

I  am,  tny  dear  Sir, 
most  BiniKiely  your's, 

Altklakd. 
R<  HW«  Edm"  Burke. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMUND  BURKE 


T(>  IjORD  AUCKLAND. 


Mt  D»..ia  Lono, 


I  an  perfectly  sensible  of  the  very  flattering 
ir  you  have  done  me  in  tumine  any  part  of 

attention  towards  a  dejeclod  old  man,  buried 

anlicipaled  (^rave  of  a  feeble  old  age,  fot- 

ig,  and  fo^ouen,  ta  an  obscure  and  melan- 

It  retreat. 

In  this  retreat,  I  have  nothing  relative  to  thi« 

~ '  to  do,  but  to  study  all  tlic  tranquillity  tiiat 

.titt  state  of  my  mind  1  am  capable  of.     To  that 

I I  flud  it  but  too  necesMty  to  call  to  my  aid  an 
Irrion  of  moxt  of  the  circumstances,  pleasant  and 

^f^MMal,  of  my  life :  to  think  a^  little,  and  in- 
'•od  to  know  a>  little,  as  I  can.  of  every  thing 
*ioi  u  doing  about  me  ;  and  above  all,  to  divert 
^  nuid  from  all  preewngs  and  prognostication* 
Bf  wbal  1  must  (if  1  fet  ray  spccuUtiona  loose) 
'fcodJu'  u  ot  alMolute  necenily  to  hajipen  after 
tay  death,  am)  piiKsibly  even  betbre  it.  Your  ad- 
•tewfo  the  P«blick,  which  xou  Ikivc  bucntugood 
^  to  send  to  iBc,  otJigvd  me  to  break  in  upon 
Uut  plan,  and  to  Uwk  a  Utile  on  what  is  behind, 

Mnd  very  mnch  on  whal  is  before,  me.     It  creates 

I    VOL.  ir.  2  A 


in  my  mind  a  variety  of  ihongbu,  and  all  of  tbem 
unpleasant. 

It  IK  true,  my  l^rd,  what  you  say,  that,  through 
ourpublick  Iifc,wi;  have  nencrally  sailed  on  aoiDC- 
what  different  tacks.  Wc  have  so,  undoubtedly, 
and  we  sliould  do  so  still,  if  I  had  continued  longer 
to  keep  the  sea.  In  ihal  djflierence,  you  rightly 
observe,  that  I  ha^c  alwuya  done  justice  to  your 
skill  and  ability  as  n  navigator,  and  to  your  good 
intentions  towanis  the  safety  of  the  cargo,  and  of 
the  tliip'u  company.  I  cannot  say  now  that  ve 
HK  on  difTerent  tacks.  There  would  be  no  pro- 
priety in  the  metaphor.  I  can  sail  no  longer.  Mv 
veietel  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  in  poet.  She  a 
wholly  condcmnod  and  broken  up.  To  have  an 
ides  of  that  vessel,  you  must  call  to  mind  what  you 
haveorien  n^en  on  tlie  Kentish  road.  Those  planks 
urimi^h  and  hard V  oak,  lliatuied  for  years  to  brave 
the  biifiVts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  arc  now  turned, 
with  their  wivrpeil  gram, and unidylrunuion-holes, 
into  ver)-  wn-lclied  pales  for  Uie  enclosure  of  a 
wretclicJ  fann-ytud. 
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The  style  of  your  pamphlet,  and  the  eloqueoce 
and  power  of  coniposilioD  you  display  in  it,  are  such 
as  do  great  honour  to  your  talents ;  and  in  convey- 
ing any  otlier  sentiments  would  give  me  very  great 
pleasure.  Perhaps  I  do  not  very  perfectly  com- 
preliend  your  purpose,  and  the  drift  of  your  argu- 
ments. If  I  do  not — ^pray  do.  not  attribute  my 
mistake  to  want  of  candour,  but  to  want  of  saga- 
city. I  confess  your  address  to  the  Publick,  to- 
geUier  with  other  accompanying  circumstances, 
has  filled  me  with  a  degree  of  grief  and  dismay, 
which  I  cannot  find  words  to  express.  If  the  plan 
of  politicks  there  recommended,  pray  excuse  my 
freedom,  should  be  adopted  by  the  King'sCouncils, 
and  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom,  (as  so 
recommended  undoubtedlyit  will,) nothing  can  be 
tlie  consequence  but  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin 
to  the  IVIinistry,  to  the  Crown,  to  tlie  Succession, 
to  tlie  importance,  to  the  independence,  to  the  very 
existence  of  this  country.  This  is  my  feeble,  per- 
haps, but  clear,  positive,  decided,  long  and  ma- 
turely-reflected, and  frequently  declared,  opinion, 
from  which  all  tlie  events,  which  have  lately  come 
to  pass,  HO  far  from  turning  me,  have  tended  to 
confirm  beyond  the  power  of  alteration,  even  by 
your  eloquence  and  authority.  I  find,  my  dear 
Lord,  that  you  think  some  persons,  who  are  not 
satisfied  wiui  the  securities  of  a  jacobin  peace,  to 
be  persons  of  intemperate  minds.  I  may  be,  and 
I  fear  I  am,  with  you  in  that  description :  but 
pray,  my  Lord,  recollect,  that  very  few  of  the 
causes,  which  make  men  intemperate,  can  operate 
upon  mc.     Sanguine  hopes,  venement  desires,  in- 


ordinate ambition,  implacable  animosity,  panv 
attachments,  or  party  interests ; — all  these  widi  nx 
have  DO  existence.  For  myself,  or  S>i  a  family, 
(alas  !  I  have  none,)  I  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to 
fear  in  this  world.  I  am  attached  by  principle, 
inclination,  and  gratitude  to  the  King,  and  to  the 
present  Ministry. 

Perhaps  you  may  think,  that  my  aaimositv  to 
Opposition  is  the  cause  of  my  dissent,  on  seeing 
the  politicks  of  Mr.  Fox  (which,  while  I  was  in  tfae 
world,  I  combated  by  every  instrument  which  God 
had  put  into  my  hands,  and  in  every  sitnation,  is 
which  I  had  taken  part)  so  completely,  if  I  at  lU 
understand  you,  adopted  in  your  Lordship's  hook: 
but  it  was  with  pain  I  broke  with  that  great  mn 
for  ever  in  that  cause — and  I  assure  you,  it  ii  Ml 
without  pain,  that  I  differ  with  your  Lordship  oo 
the  same  principles.  But  it  is  of  no  coDcen.  I 
am  far  below  the  region  of  those  great  and  ton- 
pestuouB  pasiioni.  I  feel  nothing  of  the  inleo- 
perance  of  mind.  It  is  rather  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion than  anger. 

Once  more,  my  best  thanks  for  your  very  pc£le 
attention,  and  do  me  the  fiivour  to  believe  ae, 
with  the  most  perfect  BentimeDts  of  re^iectud 
regard. 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  obedient  and  humble  Semnt, 
Edm.  BnuE. 

Beaconsfield,  Oct  30tb,  1795. 
Friday  Evening. 


LETTER  IV. 
TO  THE  EARL  FITZWILLIAM. 


My  Dear  Loan, 


I  AM  not  sure,  that  the  best  way  of  disrussing 
any  subject,  except  those  that  concern  tiie  ab- 
stracted sciences,  is  not  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  dialogue.  To  this  mode,  however,  there  are  two 
objections ;  the  first,  that  it  happens,  as  in  tlie  pup- 
pet-show, one  man  speaks  for  all  tlie  personages. 
An  unnatural  uniformity  of  tone  is  in  a  manner 
unavoidable.  T)te  other  and  more  serious  objec- 
tion is,  that  as  the  author  (if  not  an  absolute  scep- 
tick)  must  have  some  opinion  of  his  own  to  enforce, 
he  will  be  continually  tempted  to  enervate  the  ar- 
guments he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  adversary, 
or  to  place  them  in  a  point  of  view  most  commo- 
dious for  their  refutation.  Tiicre  is,  however,  a  sort 
of  dialogue  not  quite  so  liable  to  these  objections, 
because  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  truth  and  na- 
ture :  it  is  called  controvf.hsv.  Here  the  parties 
speak  for  themselves.  If  the  writer,  who  attacks 
iinHtlu'i's  notions,  docs  not  deal  fairly  with  his 


adversary,  the  diligent  reader  has  tt  always  in  i» 
power,  by  resorting  to  the  work  examined,  to  do 
justice  to  the  original  author  and  to  himself.  Fat 
this  reason  you  will  not  blame  me,  if,  in  my  di^ 
cussion  of  the  merits  of  a  Regicide  Peace,  I  do  aot 
choose  to  trust  to  my  own  statements,  but  to  btkf 
forward  along  with  them  the  arguments  of  thetd- 
vocatcs  for  tJiat  measure.  If  I  choose  puny  id- 
versaries,  writers  of  no  estimation  or  autboiilf, 
then  you  will  justly  blame  me.  I  might  as  ml 
bring  in  at  once  a  fictitious  speaker,  and  thus  fill 
into  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  imaginary  dii- 
logue.  This  I  shall  avoid ;  and  I  shall  take  lO 
notice  of  any  author,  who,  my  friends  in  town  do 
not  tell  me,  is  in  esthnation  with  those  whose  opin- 
ions he  supports. 

A  piece  has  been  sent  to  me,  called,  "  Remarks 
"  on  the  apparentCircumstancesof  theWsrinthe 
"  fourtii  week  of  October  1795,"  with  a  French 
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Que  yiairr  CMCore  vtir  Jois  dans  tine  teUe 
' — Attemdrt  lejour.  Tlie  ver^-  I'rtle  fin-mitl 
mt!  strikinj;  Hnd  [weiiliar,  nnt!  to  anTiDan«!  some- 
\^  uneamman.  In  tlic  time  I  have  lived  to,  I 
ys  Kcm  to  walk  on  pnchantpcl  ^oiintl.  Every 
is  new,  anil,  aworiling  (o  the  iastiiaiiable 
rase,  revolutionary.  In  former  <tay»  authors 
lued  th«mselvAit  u[kiii  ific  maturity  and  fulne»s 
ihrirdclibrmttons.  Acrordingly  they  pr* dieted 
tin |»  with  mon> nrro^ncn  than  n^niion}  anetcr- 
dunilion  in  their  works.  The  AuitA  contrary 
our  present  fashion,  Writers  valwe  thcmsdvcs 
on  tliv  instability  of  tlicir  opinions  and  the 
Utsiinry  lifp  of  their  productions.  On  lliis  kind 
credit  th(^  modern  instUntors  open  their  schools. 
(Bjr  write  for  youth,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  in- 
mctxm  "  la«j  35  long  as  a  present  love. — or  ai 
llw  paintn)  silks  and  cottons  of  the  season." 
The  doctrines  in  this  work  are  applied,  for  their 
ladnrd,  with  grent  exactness  to  iJic  shortest  pov 
ie  periodti  Iwth  of  conception  and  duration, 
le  title  is,  "  Borne  Remark*  on  llw^  App/trt-nl 
circumslancet  of  the  Wnr  i«  (Ar  ftmrth  Wrtk 
o/  October  179.1."  TI.e  time  is  iritically 
(Mtn.  A  month  or  so  earlier  wniild  have  mndo 
the  anniver* arv  of  a  Moody  Pfirisiiin  Bfplember, 
ten  tiie  FrcMcfi  oiiuviacre  one  nnolhi^r.  A  day 
two  later  would  have  carrieil  it  into  a  London 
cnrvfobcr.  the  gloomy  moiitli.  in  which  it  is  said 
•  pleasant  author,  thiil  Kn^tiehnten  han^  and 
own  tlictnsclvcs.  In  truth,  tliit  woik  lias  a 
ndcDCy  to  alarm  us  with  t^-mploms  of  piiblieV 
iaie.  However,  there  is  one  comfort  to  he 
IB  even  trota  (he  gloomy  time  of  year.  It  is  a 
iuz  season,  If  vhal  is  hroii^ht  to  markt-t  is 
I  good,  h  is  not  likely  to  keep  long.  Even 
Mings  run  up  in  haste  with  untejnpered  mortar 
that  humid  weather,  if  they  an-  ill-contrived 
is,  do  not  threaten  lonjf  to  inciimber  the 
The  author  tells  n«  (nml  I  believe  lie  U 
lint  author  thai  ever  told  such  a  Ihini:  to 
rs)  "  that  the  entire  fafinck  of  hi.s  spcni- 
linas  mt^lit  Iw  overset  by  unforeseen  viciwi- 
tades;'*  and  what  is  far  mor^  eilraordinary, 
that  even  the  trkote  consideration  miphl  W 
DOrud  nhilst  he  ntu  wrilinff  tkdse  pnges."" 
mly.  ID  my  ptwr  jiidKment,  this  eircninstanre 
tOMd  a  »«y  substantial  motive  for  hi*  not  piiS- 
"  ^  those  iU-con»ideied  coniiderations  at  all. 
(M^t  to  have  followed  the  good  advice  ofhts 
Dtto:  Que  faire  encore  dans  nne  telle  nuil  '* — At- 
idre  lr)our.  He  ouglii  to  have  waited  till  he 
d  I^ot  a  little  more  daylight  on  this  subject. 
Sfat  itself  is  hardly  darker  than  ttic  fogs  of  that 
w. 

FmilioK  llie  foMt  »«*  in  Oetnhrr  so  pntlienlarly 
fcrr«]  to,  wid  iKil  perceivinp  any  particular 
ml  relative  to  the  war,  which  Imppcncd  on  any 
the  day*  in  that  week.  I  thoii|;lit  it  pouible  that 
■T  were  marked  hv  some  n«trolof;ical  supersti- 
M,  to  which  the  gmitcit  politicians  have  been 


I  hsfc  Mien  Mo  an  uRinitniinaal  Biutihc    Rideri 
*•  WM  lay  before  rot ;  wnl,  in  Uulli.  I  tlicn  hM  rm 
"  '  'sMty  Ui*t  ngt  utrolofwr  ba»  msrltr  stunt  inmll 
i>    .    .. 


subject,  I  therefore  had  recour*e  tu  my  Killer's 
Almanack.  Tlwie  I  fotind  indeed  soinelhiit^,  that 
chnracierizcd  the  work,  and  thsit  g»ve  direetiDns 
conrerning  tlic  sudden  political  and  natuial  vari- 
ations, and  for  csclicwioi;  the  maladies,  thai 
most  prevalent  in  that  aiiuish  mictniittent  Beason| 
*' the  last  week  of  Octolwr."  On  that  week 
sagacious  afitrolnecr,  Rider,  in  his  note  on  iht 
ihfrd  rnliimn  of  the  calendar  side,  leaches  m  to 
expect"  variable  and  cold  weather  :"  but  instead 
of  encouraijing  us  to  tnisi  ourselvca  to  tho  haio 
ami  mist  and  doubtful  tigrfats  of  that  chun^ablc 
week ,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  opposite  page, 
he  gives  us  a  laluiary  caution  (indeed  it  i^  rcrv 
nearly  in  the.  words  of  the  autliot'x  motto)*: 
"  Avoid  (snrs  he)  beiitff  out  late  at  ttiiiht,  and  in 
"  f**^9V  ^eftther.for  a  cotd  now  eanght  may  latt 
'*  Ike  whole  wintrr."*  This  ingenious  author, 
wlio  disdained  the  prudence  of  the  altuanack, 
wnlkefl  out  in  the  very  fo^  he  coin()lains  of,  aitd. 
has  led  ui  to  a  very  unwasonable  airing  at 
time.  Whilst  thia  noble  writer,  by  the  vigour  of 
an  excellent  coiutitution,  formed  for  the  violent 
chances  he  prognosticates.  m»y  slinke  off  the  im- 
portunale  rheum  and  malignsint  iiiHuenEa  of  this 
disagreeable  week,  a  whole  parliament  may  go 
un  spitting  and  snivelling,  and  wheeling  and 
coughing,  during  a  whole  session.  All  this  front' 
listening  to  variuble,  iiebdomadal  politicians,  who 
run  away  from  their  opinions  without  giving  us  a 
month'ti  warning;  and  for  not  listening  to  tlic  wise 
and  friendly  admonitions  of  Dr.  Cardanus  Rider; 
who  never  apprehends  he  mav  change  his  opinions 
before  his  pen  is  out  of  his  hand,  but  always  en- 
ables us  in  lay  in,  at  lejut,  &  year's  stock  of  nseful' 
information. 

At  first  I  took  oomfort.     I  said  tn  myself,  tfat] 
if  I  should,  as  I  fear  I  must,  oppose  the  doctrinM 
of  the  last  week  of  October,  it  a  probable,  that,  by 
this  time,  they  arc  no  longer  those  of  the  eminent 
writer  to  whom  they  are  attributed.     He  gives  vt'y 
hopes,  that   long  tteforc  this  he   may  have  cnf ' 
braced  the  direct  contrary  acntimcnts.     If  I  am 
found  in  a  confiict  with  those  of  the  last  week  of 
October,  I  may  be  in  full  agreement  with  those  of 
the  lust  week  in  December,  or  the  first  week  in 
■laimary    179($.     But  a   second  edition,   aitd   a 
French  tmnslation,  (for  the  heoeflt,  1  must  sup- 
pose,  of  the  new  regicide  iltrectory,)  have  lei  down 
a  little  of  these  flattering  hopes.     We  and  the  di- 
rectory know  that  the  author,  wlmteter  chaiigMJ 
his  works  seemed  mad*  to  indicntc,  like  a  wen-l 
thcr-cock  grown  rusty,  remains  just  where  he  wai , 
in  the  last  week  of  last  October.     It  is  true,  tint j 
his  proteM  against  binding  him  to  his  opiniORs/J 
and   his  reservation  of  a  rtdit  to  whatever  opj-T 
iiions  he  pleases,  remain  in  ucir  full  (btcc.    TIukI 
variability  t*  pleaaant,  and  shews  a  fertility  of 
fancy ; 

<)ua1u  IB  Kduno  Uuc  Votumnas  Olvmpa 
Millft  habcl  oraalus,  mitle  ileMitler  hahet 

cliu;nealtirw*«lwril>le«(l7«S,  bqlUieckulhm  Hllwi 
"n  iht  oppoMir  [«((  «l  immcUoa. 
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Yet,  doing  all  juBtice  to  the  sportire  variability 
of  these  weekly,  daily,  or  hourly  speculators,  shall 
I  be  pardoned,  if  I  attempt  a  word  tm  the  part  of 
us  simple  country  folk  ?  It  is  not  good  for  us,  how- 
ever it  may  be  so  for  great  statesmen,  that  we 
should  be  treated  with  variable  politicks.  I  con- 
sider different  relations  as  prescribing  a  different 
conduct.  I  allow,  that,  in  transactitHis  with  an 
euemy,  a  minister  may,  and  often  must,  vary  his 
demands  with  the  day,  possibly  with  the  hour. 
With  an  enemy,  a  fixed  plan,  variable  arrange- 
ments. This  is  the  rule  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion prescribes.  But  all  this  belongs  to  treaty.  All 
these  shiftings  and  changes  are  a  sort  of  secret 
amongst  the  parties,  till  a  definite  settlement  is 
brought  about.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  doubtful  and  transitory  state  of  things 
between  enmity  end  friendship.  In  this  change 
the  subjects  of  the  transformation  are  by  nature 
carefully  wrapt  up  in  their  cocoons.  The  gay  or- 
nament of  summer  is  not  seemly  in  his  aurelia 
state.  This  mutability  is  allowed  to  a  foreign  ne- 
gociator ;  but  when  a  great  politician  condescends 
publickly  to  instruct  his  own  countrymen  on  a 
matter,  which  may  fix  their  fate  for  ever,  his 
opinions  ought  not  to  be  diurnal,  or  even  weekly. 
These  ephemerides  of  ]>oliticks  are  not  made  for 
our  slow  and  coarse  understandings.  Our  appe- 
tite demands  a  jnece  of  resistance.  We  require 
some  food,  that  will  stick  to  the  ribs.  We  call 
for  sentiments,  to  which  we  can  attach  ourselves; 
sentiments,  in  which  we  can  take  an  interest; 
sentiments,  on  which  we  can  warm,  on  which  we 
can  ground  some  confidence  in  ourselves  or  in 
others.  We  do  not  want  a  largess  of  inconstancy. 
Poor  souls,  we  have  enough  of  that  sort  of  poverty 
at  home.  There  is  a  difference  too  between  de- 
liberation and  doctrine  :  a  man  ought  to  be  de- 
cided in  his  opinions  before  he  attempts  to  teach. 
His  fugitive  lights  may  serve  himself  in  some  un- 
known region,  bui  they  cannot  free  us  from  the 
effects  of  the  errour,  into  which  we  have  been  be- 
trayed. His  active  Will-o'- the- Wisp  may  be  gone 
nobody  can  guess  where,  whilst  he  leaves  us  be- 
mired  and  benighted  in  the  bog. 

Having  premised  these  few  reflections  upon  this 
new  mode  of  teaching  a  lesson,  which  whilst  the 
scholar  is  getting  by  heart  the  master  foists,  I 
come  to  the  lesson  itself.  On  the  fullest  consider- 
ation of  it,  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  saying  with 
any  great  certainty  what  it  is,  in  the  detail,  that  the 
author  means  to  affirm  or  deny,  to  dissuade  or  re- 
commend. His  march  is  mostly  oblique,  and  his 
doctrine  rather  in  the  way  of  insinuation  than  of 
dogmatick  assertion.  It  is  not  only  fugitive  in  its 
duration,  but  is  slippery  in  the  extreme,  whilst  it 
lasts.  Examining  it  part  by  part,  it  seems  almost 
every  where  to  contradict  itself;  and  the  author, 
who  claims  the  privilege  of  varying  his  opinions, 
has  exercised  tliis  privilege  in  every  section  of  his 
remarks.  For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  I  follow 
the  advice,  which  the  able  writer  gives  in  his  last 
page,  which  is  "  to  consider  the  impression  of  what 
"  he  has  urged,  taken  from  the  u'Ao/?,  and  not  from 


"  detached  paragraphs."  That  ckution  was  u 
absolutely  necessary.  I  should  think  it  unfair' 
the  author  and  to  myself,  to  have  proceeded  otht 
wise.  This  author's  whole,  however,  like  ere 
other  whole,  can  not  be  so  well  comprehendt 
without  some  reference  to  the  parts;  but  they  ib 
be  again  referred  to  the  whole.  Without  tliis' lalli 
attention,  several  of  the  passages  would  cert^l 
remain  covered  with  an  impenetrable  and  tnil 
oracular  obscurity. 

The  great  general  pervading  puqiose  of  th 
whole  pamphlet  is  to  reconcile  us  to  peace  witb  tb 
present  usurpation  in  France.  In  this  general  diil 
of  the  author  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  The  othe 
purposes,  less  general,  and  subservient  to  thepiC' 
ceding  scheme,  are  to  shew,  first,  that  the  times 
the  Remarks  was  the  favourable  time  for  makinc 
that  peace  upon  our  side ;  secondly,  that  on  [hi 
enemy's  side  their  disposition  towanls  the  accept- 
ance of  such  terms,  as  he  is  pleased  to  ofier,  m 
rationally  to  be  expected ;  the  third  purpose  wuu 
make  some  sort  of  disclosure  of  the  terms,  whidt, 
if  the  regicides  are  pleased  to  grant  tbem,  tb 
nation  ought  to  be  contented  to  accept :  these  fen 
the  basis  of  tlie  negociation,  whicii  the  aolbv, 
whoever  he  is,  proposes  to  open. 

Before  I  consider  these  Remarks  along  witbde 
other  reasonings,  which  I  hear  on  the  same  subjctt, 
1  beg  leave  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  obwrvuDi 
I  made  early  in  our  correspondence,  and  ilnck 
ought  to  attend  us  quite  through  the  discDsn)a  of 
this  proposed  peace,  amity,  or  fraternity,  or  «fcll- 
ever  you  may  call  it ;  that  is,  the  real  qualitytid 
character  of  the  party  you  have  to  deal  with.  Tim, 
I  find,  as  a  thin?  of  no  importance,  has  every  vhtR 
escaped  the  author  of  the  October  Remarks.  Vat 
hostile  power,  to  the  period  of  the  fourth  week  ii 
that  month,  has  been  ever  called  and  considaeds 
an  usurpation.  In  that  week,  for  the  first  time, it 
changed  its  name  of  an  usurped  power,  and  took 
the  simple  name  of  France.  Tlie  word  France  ■ 
slipped  m  just  as  if  the  government  stood  exactly 
as  before  that  revolution,  which  has  astoni^ed,  18^ 
rifled, andalmostoverpoweredEurope.  "Fiance,' 
says  the  author, "  will  do  this ;"  "  it  is  the  inlcR' 
"  of  France  ;"  "  the  returning  honour  and  gew- 
"  rD8ityofFrance,"&c.&c.  always  merely  FraiM', 
just  as  if  we  were  in  a  common  political  wv 
with  an  old  recognized  member  of  the  comioot- 
wealth  of  Christian  Europe  ;  and  as  if  our  dispuM 
Iiad  turned  upon  a  mere  matterof  territorial  orco»- 
mereial  controversy,  which  a  peace  might  settle  bj 
the  imposition  or  the  taking  off  a  duty,  with  u> 
gain  or  the  loss  of  a  remote  island,  or  a  fronliff 
town  or  two,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  "^ 
shifting  of  persons  could  not  be  done  without  iIm 
hocus-pocus  of  abstraction.  We  have  been  at 
grievous  errour;  we  thought,  that  we  had  been  it 
war  with  rebels  against  the  lawful  government,  W 
that  we  were  friends  and  allies  of  what  is  propertr 
France;  friends  and  allies  to  the  legal  body  politic 
of  France.  But  by  slight  of  hand  the  jacobins  ire 
clean  vanished,  and  it  is  France  we  have  got  under 
our  cup.     Blessings  on  his  soul,  that  first  inventfJ 
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itcnVinSnncIioPaTirha  the  wise!  All  llmsc 
'*,iin()  wnitioimand  times  more, on  liim,who 
K  abilraction,  p«rMniti«fitinn,  nnd  imper- 
*  Id  ccTlJiin  casrs  tliey  fire  (in:  (irar  ut  nil 
*i.  Terribly  alarmed  we»lioiilfl  Iieirtliin^ 
■posed  la  iiK  in  the  ronvrflf ;  nnil  iffniierni  tv 
i  nut  to  us  with  the  inciivtdiinU,  who  eom- 
K  Fmncc.  by  their  pn>pw  naniM  and  di'- 
>»  :  if  we  w«re  told. ihalitwMTpry  proper 
into  tlic  rlosMi  bonds  of  ninity  snd  sofji\ 
HldencQ  with  the  devout,  pacifick ,  and  ten- 
tTcclSieye<t,withtlt(?Bll-nccaniplishpd  Rcw> 
ll  ihe  bumnne  gnilluliniBIs  of  Botirdraiix, 
and  Isabeaii ;  with  th?  tn^plc  butohtr  he- 
ftnd  wilh  "  the  retunied  hmnaniiy  and 
iiy"  (tliat  had  bei>n  only  on  a  visit  abrond) 
rirtuoiit  regioide  brewer  Sanlerre.  Tliis 
Bm  nl  the  oulnct  a  iwry  sirangf'  (ehenK" 
concord; — -ahj,  tliough  wc  hud  held 
M  an  additiorml  noiirciir,  an  iMunince 
)ial  rratemnl  cmhmcc  of  our  pious  and 
!k  COM ntryman Thomas  Paini-.  Bill  nlnm 
wM  litre  be  shocking  and  ubsiitd  ;  tJicr'C- 
K  in  abifuiclioa  and  pcrsoiiiliratjan. 
jouf  peace  with  France."  That  woid 
«)n<U  quite  a»  well  »«  any  olher ;  and 
no  idea  hut  (hnl  oT  a  very  plfasuni 
,  and  vpry  hosjiiiable  inhnbittnlR.  No- 
^ird  and  ihorkin^  in  amity  and  ^ood 
Ueiicc  with  Frtmcf.  Permit  mc  to  wiy, 
n  nut  yet  welt  acquninted  with  this  ncw- 
Fmnoo,  and  without  «  cnrefiil  away  I  am 
ing  to  ncecive  it  in  etincncy  in  plac«  of  the 
ii  d'or. 

ig  iberefore  slipped  the  pcraont.  with  whom 

oimt,  onlof  view,  wearanent  to  besntis- 

1  the  French  Rpvolulion,  whieh  this  [)eiicc 

nd  c'lnwtlidalr,  might  to  (;ive  its  no  just 

►  Bpprrhcnsinn.     Thniigh  he  bbniira  lhi» 

hLTunreaiPin  ftrt  (indeed  ho  rould  not 

lt>  whioh  rendera  nil   his  Inboun  utterly 

He  confesses,  that  the  regicide  mewns  to 

cificaiion, and  that  this  panfic»lion.ac- 

tlieir  decree  pajund  but  n  very  few  days 

^blicntion  appuarcd,  is  to  "  unite  to 

pire,  either  in  posscaion  or  dependence, 

rien,  many  frontier  places  of  »ireneth,  a 

-eoaft,ai)d  mniiTten-portfl:"  he  ought 

ited  it,  that  liicy  would  annex  to  their 

I  cotiniry  about  a  third  ai  Urf[e  as  France, 

imoreihrtnhalfRHiich;  and  in  a  nit  nation 

inorttint  for  eommand,  that  it  would  be 

■  liCr  any  where  to  poaaese, 

ure  this  tcrrour.  (wen  if  ihe  rf-eiride* 

'their  point,) and  to^iveiuperfi'Ct  re- 

tft  iheir  empire;  whatever  tlicy 

vbontaoever  they  might  drsttoy. 

Dbt "  whether  France  will   not  be 

ia^  these conqucfils,  anil  wbrtlier 

FflOt  wholly  Jose  Uint   preponderance. 

has  beta   io  the  scale  of  European 

,and  will  not  eventually  be  deatioyed  by 

of  lier  present  «itccc«wa,  or,  at  least, 

■0  fv  u  the   political  intcnai*  of 


"  Efujiand  are  concemvH,  she  [FratH-e]  will 
"  remain  an  objocl  of  as  murA  jeahiuxij  nnd 
"  alarm  at  the  wat  under  tfic  rt^tyit  af  a  mnn- 
•'  arvh."  Here  in'i«d  i«  a  pam^iph  fall  of 
menning  !  It  ^ivej>  matter  for  mcflitation  almost  in 
every  word  of  it.  Tlie  secret  of  thi>  pncifiek  poli- 
ticians is  out.  This  repiiblick  at  all  ha»trds  is  to 
be  maintained.  It  1.1  10  he  conRncd  within  swne 
bound<i  if  we  can :  ifnot,  wilhevi-ry  ponilile  acqui- 
sition of  power,  it  iH  Ktill  to  be  ch'erLshed  nnd  nip. 
ported.  It  is  thn  letam  of  the  monarchy  we  are 
to  rlre'id,  and  thtrcforL-  we  ought  to  pray  fbr  the 
(lermanence  of  the  regicide  authority.  Etlttpef- 
jmlua  ii  the  dcTOiit  ejaeutation  of  o«ir  Fra  Paolo  for 
ilie  repiiblick  one  and  indivisible.  It  was  the  mon- 
art'liy  that  rendered  France  dnngvrnns — Re^cide 
iieiitraliires  all  the  acrimonv  of  that  power,  and  i«i». 
ders  it  safe  and  social.  The  October  <^culatori« 
of  opinion,  thnt  monarchy  is  of  so  pviaonoua  a 

3ualiLy.  that  a  moderate  terrifiriitl  jiower  is  (ar  more 
anurous  Io  its  neighliours  under  iliut  abominable 
reffimcn  than  the  fj^atest  empire  in  the  hands  ofa 
republick.  This  is  jitrobinism  sublimed  and  ex- 
.tiled  into  most  puro  and  perfect  cnenoe.  It  is  a 
doctrine.  1  admit,  made  to  allure  and  eapliv»te, 
if  any  tiling  in  the  world  can.  the  jacobin  direc- 
tory, to  mollify  the  ferocity  of  regicide,  and  to 
persuade  those  palrtoticlc  liangmen,  after  their 
reiterated  oatlis  lor  our  extirpation,  to  admit  tliis 
wcll-hunibled  nation  to  tlie  fraternal  cuibnce.  I 
do  not  wonder,  th:it  this  Inb  of  October  has  been 
racked  olt'into  a  French  cask.  It  mutt  mnko  its 
fortune  at  Paris.  That  translation  s^mcthe  lan- 
K:uiip;  the  mo«t  suited  to  these  Mntimcnts.  Our 
iiuthnr  tells  the  French  jacobins,  that  the  political 
liiK^restK  of  Great  Bril:iin  ar?  in  perfect  iiniBOH 
with  the  principles  of  their  eovcntmcni;  thai  they 
may  take  and  keep  tlic  kcysof  thecivili/cd  world, 
for  they  are  safe  in  their  unambitious  and  faithfiil 
custody.  We  say  Io  them, — ^we  may,  indewl, 
wish  you  to  be  a  little  less  tnurderons,  wicked, 
and  altieiatical.  for  Uie  sake  of  nionils  :  we  may 
think  it  were  better  )-oii  weie  lem  new-fimpled  in 
your  speech,  for  tha  sake  of  gmtnmar:  but,  as 
politicians,  provided  you  keep  clear  of  monnrchv, 
all  onr  fcnr*,  alarms,  and  jealousies,  are  at  an  cttd : 
at  least  ih»y  sink  into  nnlliing  in  coinparitoa  of 
oar  dread  of  vonr  detestable  royalty.  A  flatterer 
of  Cardinal  Maearin  said,  when  that  minister  had 
Just  settled  the  match  between  the  yotin^  Louis  the 
XlVih  and  a  dau^jhter  of  Spain,  that  this  alliance 
had  tlieeOiw-t  of  faith, and  hod  removed  mountains; 
— lliat  tlie  Pyrenees  were  levelled  by  that  mar- 
riage. Yoit  may  now  compliment  Rewltcl  in  the 
same  spirit,  on  the  miracles  of  regicide,  and  tell 
him.  that  the  guillotinQof  l«ui»  thv  XVIth  had 
i-onstimmated  a  marria^  between  ( rreatBriiaio  and 
France,  which  dried  un  the  CItannel,  and  r^tured 
the  two  countries  to  Vtn  unity,  which,  it  iM  said, 
they  hiid  before  the  unnatunll  nigc  of  seas  nnd 
)-nrtl)i|nakes  had  broke  off  their  Imppy  junction, 
ll  will  be  a  liui^  snbji-cl  for  tlie  poets.  wIki  are  to 
pKipliMy  Uie  blc»sin(p!  of  this  pence. 

I  am  now  convinced,  tliDt  the  Remarks  of  tha 
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from  the  awful  authority  of  a  tlirone,  if  it  were  duI 
recorded  amongst  the  most  valuable  monuments tt 
history,  and  consecrated  in  the  archives  of  AMe>. 
would  be  worthy,  as  a  private  compoeition.  to  Im 
for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men. 

In  tliose  admirable  pieces  does  liis  Majesty  dis- 
cover this  new  opinion  of  his  political  securiiy  i;. 
having  the  chair  of  the  scorncr,  tliat  is,  the  disci- 
pline of  .atheism,  and  the  block  of  regicide,  Kt 
up  by  his  side,  elevated  on  the  same  platfomi, 
and  shouldering,  with  die  vile  image  of  their  ettb 
and  bloody  idol,  tlie  inviolable  majesty  of  hit 
throne  ?  The  sentiments  of  tliese  declarations  uc 
the  very  reverse  :  they  could  not  be  other.  Speak- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  that  usurpation,  the  ruyai  mani- 
festo describes,  with  perfect  trutli.  its  internal 
tyranny  to  have  been  established  aa  tlic  verv  meaiii 
of  shaking  the  security  of  all  other  states;  u 
"  disposing  arbitrarily  of  the  properly  and  bloai 
"  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  order  to  £t- 
"  iurb  the  tranquillity  of  other  nation*,  a»d  If 
"  render  all  Europe  the  theatre  of  the  tami 
"  crimes  and  the  tame  misfortunes."  It  uas  twi 
a  natural  inference  from  this  fact,  that  tlie  ronl 
manifesto  docs  not  at  all  rest  the  justiRcationaf 
this  war  on  common  principles :  "  That  it  voi 
"  tiot  only  to  defend  his  own  rights,  and  tkoscef 
"  his  allies,"— bat  "  that  all  the  dearest  intmiii 
"  of  his  people  imposed  upon  him  a  duly  fM 
"  more  important — that  of  exerting  kit  e/orti 
"for  the  preservation  of  civil  society  itself  ti 
"  happily  established  among  the  natimu  tf 
"  Europe."  On  that  ground,  the  protectioB 
offered  is  to  those,  who,  by  *'  declaring  fcr  i 
"  monarchical  government,  shall  shake  off  dK 
"  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anaiclty." — It  is  fort^ 
purpose  the  Declaration  calls  on  them  to  join  lie 
standard  of  an  "  hereditary  monarchy  ;"  dcclu^ 
iiig,  that  the  safety  and  peace  of  tliis  kingilHi 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  "  materially  dtpewi 
"  upon  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Frasa.' 
His  Majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  thil 
"  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  the  perms 
"  of  Louis  the  I7M,  and  tke  lawful  heirs  of  kii 
"  crown,  appears  to  him  [his  Majesty]  thebtU 
' '  mode  of  accomplishing  these  just  and  salutarj 
"  views." 

This  is  what  his  Majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare relative  to  the  political  safety  and  peace  of  htf 
kingdomand  of  Europe.andwith  regard  toFniKe 
under  her  ancient  hereditary  monarchy  in  th 
course  and  order  of  legal  succession ; — but  is 
comes  a  gentleman  in  the  fag  end  of  Octobtr, 
dripping  with  the  fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertun 
season,  and  does  not  hesitate  in  diameter  to  cod- 
trndict  this  wise  and  just  royal  declaration;  snd 
stoutly,  on  his  part,  to  make  a  counter-declaration, 
that  France,  so  far  as  tite  political  interests  of 
Eni^land  are  concerned,  will  not  remain,  underllK 
despotism  of  regicide ,  and  witli  the  better  pad  of 
Europe  in  her  hands,  so  much  an  object  of  jealoufv 
and  alarm,  as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  a  mon- 
arch. When  I  hear  the  master  and  reason  on 
one    side,  and  the   servant    and  his  sincle  anil 
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Ir«<)  uaemoD  on  tiie  other,  mjr  part  n 

El  what  the  Octoberist  says  of  the  political 
t  of  England ,  whirh  it  looks  as  if  lie  coni- 
Itsronnech'd  witli  those  of  all  other  naiiunn. 
Hiurtcso;  heju»l  alJovnit  {iu»ibl«4wtl!iiiii 
|t")  that  tlie  other  povrrm  may  nut  finii  il 
^  iDtfiTtri,  that  then  lr>rriutrto«  sliuulO  be 
ip],  and  their  niibjerbc  tyranni/cd  ovi^t  by 
feidcs.  No  fewer  tJiun  ten  savrrci^npiinrie^ 
nc  ihe  wbul«,  all  a  very  consiJcrnbIc  part, 
dominions  undiT  tliti  yok«  of  tliat  dreiulful 
I  Amotij^t  thcs«  wa«  to  be  reckoned  the 
pblick  in  the  world,  and  the  cloneitt  iilly 
ikin^om.  which,  under  the  iiiMihiiig 
intlepeadency,  i%  under  her  iron  yoke  ; 
BK  aa  a  faction  averse  to  tlie  old  govcro- 
BDBertd  there  1o  domineer,  cannot  he 
1  »Ry  noihing;  of  tli«  Austri-in  Nether- 
tnntiws  of  n  vMt  extent,  nnd  ftmongst  the 
rtiie  and  populous  of  Europe;  and,  witli 
to  OS,  moat  critically  wtuatpd.  The  n.%t 
Ulv  occur  to  you. 

r  there  are  yet  pxistin^  any  i)eopli,;,  like  mc, 
ioDcd  cnout:h  to  consider,  tliiilwc  hiive  an 

6 part  of  oiir  very  exittence  beyun<l  our 
who  therefore  ulrctch  their  thooj^tts  b«- 
t  Pomovriiim  of  England,  for  them  too  he 
nfert,  which  will  reinoi-c  nil  titcir  jealou»ie<i 
about  tlie  exlunt  of  the  empire  of  re- 
Thtte  conquests  eventuatlt/  a>iU  be  tkt 
rherdeitrucfion."     So  that  tlicy,  who 
tnsc  of  usurpation,  and  dread  the  power 
1  nntier  any  form,  are  to  wi«li  her  to  be  n 
r,  ID  order  to  a<^eclernte  her  ruin.     A  lit- 
DqtKtt  wouhl  be  still  better.     Will  he 
hkt  dose  of  dominion  is  to  be  the  quantum 
brtu^T  drtitrttctiiin,  for  she  seems  very  vo- 
"  the  fixid  of  licr  di»tcmper  t  To  be  sun- 
Ijr  to  perish  with   repletion ;  ilie  hxs  n 
t  hardly  liaa  boltM  down  one  u.ii«, 
'■tor  two  or  three  more.     There  it  a 
'wit  in  all  tliix;  but  it  seums  to  me 
ipcct  to  tlie  author)  lo  be  cairyinj  the 
M  deal  loo  far.     I  oauiiot  yet  think,  that 
I  of  tlie  allieii  were  of  this  wny  of  tliiiik- 
tlial.  whwi   they  evacuated   all   these 
h  was  a  slmtui^m  of  war  to  decoy 
ruin— or  thai,  if  iiia  treaty  we  should 
them  for  ever  into  the   handa  of  the 
li  (Uie  lease,  tlic  author  »iippo»e»,)  il  is  n 
okn  of  policy  lo  etiert  llw  de«lruclioti 
dabl«  rival,  and  to  render  her  no  lon^r 
:  of  jealousy  and  alMrm.     Tliix,  (  assure 
will  intinitely   fucilitatc   the  Ircalv. 
twill  calehat  ihisliail.  withoiii  min^- 
which   ihi*  crafty  angler   for  tlw; 
IflcotM  of  the  new  directory  hai  so 
rplared  under  il. 
sptom  of  thi.'  cxacprbniiitn  of  (he  pub- 
ly  is,  with  htm.fu  with  the  Doctor  in  Mo- 
ippy  pro^nosiick  of  recorcry.    Flandent 
it  mievj.  Ilolhind  suhdued^-charniiiig  I 
and  all  Uie  hither  Germany  con- 


quered. Braro !  Better  and  better  Hill !  But  they 
will  retain  ail  their  coouucsts «n  a  treaty !  Beat  of 
all!  Wlia[adelit:htful thin^itiatoharca^ypbT- 
Mctan,  whoseesall  things,  as  the  French  express  it, 
couleur  de  rtntc !  What  an  escape  we  have  had, 
that  we  and  our  allies  were  not  tiic  coiKpierours  ! 
By  tliese  ronqui^stif,  prerious  to  her  ulk-i  <lcstruc- 
tion,  she  is  "  wholly  to  lose  tliat  pn>|w>n()craiiCL-, 
"  which  she  held  in  the  icaIc  of  the  European 
"  powers."  Bless  mc  !  thU  new  system  of  France, 
alter  cliangioc;  .ill  other  laws,  revcrvu  the  law  of 
^iivilation.  By  throwing;  in  weight  after  weight, 
her  scale  rises;  and  will,  by  itud  by,  kick  the 
beam.  Certainly  there  is  one  acitsc,  in  which  she 
loses  her  preponderaDce :  that  is,  alie  is  no  longer 
preponderant  againtt  tlie  countries  she  has  con- 
quered. They  are  part  of  henelf.  But  I  beg  the 
author  to  keep  his  eyts  fixed  on  llnr  scales  lor  a 
moment  longer,  and  tlten  to  toll  me,  in  downright 
camcit,  whether  he  sees  hitherto  any  signs  of  hor 
losing  preponderance  by  an  augracnlation  of 
weig'ht  and  power.  Has  she  lost  her  preponderance 
over  Spain,  by  her  inHuence  in  Spain  ?  ,^rc  there 
any  nigut,  tiicit  the  coD<|uest  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
begins  to  IcwL-ii  licr  preponderance  over  Switzer- 
land iind  the  Italian  itat«a — or,  tliat  the  canton 
of  R^-mf ,  fienoa  nnd  "niscany,  for  example,  have 
taken  arms  a^inat  her,  «i,  tliut  buidinia  is  more 
adrcrse  than  ever  to  a  ucachcious  pacilication  ? 
Was  it  in  the  lant  week  of  OctuIxT,  that  the 
German  states  sliewed,  that  jacobin  France  was 
losing  her  preponderance?  Did  the  kin^  of 
PniAsia.  when  lie  delivered  into  her  safe  custody 
his  territories  on  this  wdc  of  the  Rhine,  manifest 
any  tokens  of  his  opinion  of  her  loss  of  preponder- 
ance ?  Look  on  Sweden  and  on  Ueninurk  :  is  lior 
preponderance  less  visible  there  i 

Il  is  true,  llmt  in  a  course  of  agt*  empires  have 
fallen,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  not  in  mine, 
by  their  own  iiTight.  Sometime*  ihcy  hiive  been 
unqueslioiiably  embarrassed  in  tlit-ir  tnovrmctita 
by  the  diuocinted  situation  of  llicir  doniiniciu. 
Such  wa»  the  cose  of  the  empire  of  Charlos  the 
•^th  and  of  lu's  succcswur.  It  mighl  1>c  so  uf  others. 
Hut  Ko  compact  a  body  of  Rnipire^-«o  fitted  in  all 
■lie  part*  of  mutuol  stipport^ — with  a  frontier  by 
nature  and  art  so  impcoctrablv  ;  with  such  facihty 
of  breaking  out,  with  irresistible  force,  from  every 
quarter,  was  never  seen  in  such  an  extent  of  tcrn- 
torv  frotu  llie  beainning  of  time,  ns  in  that  empire, 
which  the  jarohins))Osacsaod  in  October  1792,  aod 
which  Botisy  d'Anf^lois,  m  liii  Report,  settled  as 
tlie  law  for  Europe,  and  the  dominion  assij^ned 
by  tiiiturc  for  tlic  rcpublick  of  regicide.  But 
lliin  empire  is  to  be  her  ruin,  and  lo  take  aw»v 
all  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  EnglancI, 
and  to  drdrciy  her  prepnitdirvuice  over  tlic  miser- 
able  rcmiiins  of  Futupe. 

TIh-sc  arc  choice  specuUtions,  with  which  the 
author  umusm  himself,  and  l^l^s  iri  diti-rt  us,  in 
tbe  l>iAckc«l  hnursof  llto  disra,-»v, defeat, and  cala- 
iiitiy  of  dll  civilised  nations.  Tlicy  hnvu  but  one 
faull,  that  they  ure  dirc<:ilv  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  common  feeling  of  mankind.     If  I 
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"  quillity,  and  with  tlie  establishment  of  a  peAcr- 
"  ful  and  prosperous  commerce  nmung  naiiaQ:." 
Whether  France  be  great  or  small,  firm  and  eiitirt. 
or  dissipated  and  divided,  all  is  well ;  providtilwe 
can  have  peace  with  her. 

But,  witlioutenterinjff  into  speculations  about  Ici 
dismemberment,  whilst  she  is  adding  ^reat  njtXm.t 
to  her  empire,  is  it  then  quite  so  certain,  that  tlie 
dissipation  of  France  into  such  a  cluster  of  petty 
repiiblicks  would  be  so  very  favourable  to  tlit  Ine 
balance  of  power  in  Europe, as  this  author  inia^inri 
it  would  be,  and  to  the  commerce  of  nations ;  1 
gready  diller  from  him.  1  perhaps  shall  provcina 
future  letter,  with  the  political  mapofEurojiebel'iire 
my  eye,  that  Uie  pencriil  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  great  Christian  commonwealth  could  net 
exist  with  such  a  dismemberment ;  unless  itvere 
followed  (as  probably  enough  it  would)  by  the  dl^ 
memberment  of  every  other  considerable  countrt 
in  Europe :  and,  what  convulsions  would  antt 
in  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  Europe,  it  ii 
not  easy  to  conjecture  in  the  mode,  impossible 
not  to  foresee  in  the  mass.  Speculate  on.  pxd 
my  Lord  !  provided  you  ground  no  part  of  your 
politicks  on  such  unsteady  spcctdations.  But.u 
to  any  practice  to  ensue,  are  we  not  yet  cured 
of  the  malady  of  speculating  on  the  circumslanrei 
of  things  totally  ditferent  from  Uiose,  in  wbidi 
we  live  and  move  ?  Five  years  has  tliis  monster 
continued  whole  and  entire  in  all  its  oiemberi. 
Far  from  falling  into  a  division  witliin  itself,  it  ii 
augmented  iiy  tremendous  additions.  We  caniwt 
bear  to  look  that  frightful  form  in  tJie  face  at  it  is, 
and  in  its  own  actual  shape.  We  dare  not  bcvix. 
Wo  have  not  the  fortitude  of  rational  fear ;  we  will 
not  pro\'ide  for  our  future  safety ;  but  wre  endeavour 
to  hush  the  cries  of  present  timidity  by  giieua 
at  what  may  be  hereafter, — "  To-morrow  an'l  to- 
"  morrow  and  to-morrow."— Is  this  our  stvie  of 
talk,  "  when  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fuoh 
'•  the  way  todusty  death  ?"  Talk  not  to  me  of  what 
swarm  uf  repiiblicks  may  come  from  this  carrui! 
It  is  nn  carcass.  Now,  now,  whilst  we  are  talking, 
it  is  full  of  life  and  action.  What  say  vou  to  iIk 
regii-ide  empire  of  to-day  '.  Tell  me,  my  friend,ilo 
its  lirroiir."  appal  vou  into  an  abject  submissiDn,  or 
rouse  you  to  a  vigorous  defence  ?  But  do — 1  n» 
liiiiirf'r  prevent  it — do  go  on — look  into  fiiiutiiy- 
Hu.'i  this  t'liiptre  nothing  to  alarm  you,  when  all 
struirsh'  siirainst  it  is  over,  when  mankind  shall  be 
sileiil  before  it.  when  all  nations  shall  be  disam- 
wl,  disheartened,  and  /ri(/v  tUcided  by  a  treacher- 
ous peace  I  Its  maliirnity  towards  humankind  will 
sijb.si.it  with  undiminished  heal,  whilst  the  nie.ini 
of  giving  it  etieet  must  proceed,  and  e\err 
means  of  resisting  it  must  mcvitably  and  rapidly 
dee!  inc. 

Airaiiist  alarm  on  their  (wlitick  and  niilit.<r>' 
cnipiiv  tliese  are  the  writer's  sedative  renii-die*. 
Hut  he  leaves  us  sadly  in  the  dark  with  rei;nrd  i " 
the  nuiriil  consequences,  which  he  sta1i-s  lii^c^ 
threatened  to  demolish  a  system  of  civilization, 
under  whiili  his  country  enjoys  a  pros)H'riiy 
iiiiparallelcd   in  the  history  of  man : — Wc  luil 
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from  our  fint  Urroim,  bwt  Iicro  we  sink 

UuHD  ni^aiD ;  however,  only  to  shake  them  off 

thr  credit  of  liis  being  a  nmn  of  rery  ma- 

tine  hopes. 
A^inftt  tlif-mornl  tcrtouTsof  this8iici!«eatu]  eni- 
e  of  beibarum.  thou;;!)  her  has  given  ua  nr>  coci- 
Btkin  Iw^rc.  in  another  place  he  has  formed  other 
oritics ;  ser^urities,  indeed,  which  will  make  pvcn 
f  enormity  of  ih*  crime*  aod  atrocitio  of  France 
benefit  u>  liie  world.  We  are  lo  be  cured  by  her 
We  are  to  pYiw  proud  uf  our  conslitu- 
im  upftn  the  di!itein|)ori  of  tlieir*.  GnvemTncnts 
liotiichoiit  all  Europ«;  ttre  to  bcconic  inuch  stroni^r 
thi*  event.  This,  too,  comes  in  the  favourite 
ode  oidoulit, and  prrhnpt.  "Tothose,"  hesays, 
^bo  meditateon  rlic  working  oflhc  human  mind, 
« doubt  roay  perhaps  an»c,  uhethci'  tlie  eAVcis, 
which  I  havccltscribed."  [namely,  the  ehatige  he 
tpposea  lo  bi-  wrought  on  Uie  piiblifk  mind,  with 
gard  lolhe  Frenchdoclrine*,]'*tliOU{;ha(;)rc»eM/ 
»ailotiiry  rheek  t«lIiedaiig;frou»  spirit  of  inno- 
ntion,  may  not  prove  fitvourable  tu  abuses  of 
power,  by  creating  a  timidity  in  the  jiitt  cnimeof 
libefly."  Here  tJie  current  of  our  apprchetiMtonft 
a  contrary  course.  Instetid  of  iTcmhlinicfor 
exiHence  of  our  guvcrnnienC  from  the  sninl  of 
sntioasneM  and  anarehy,  the  author  woukl  make 
believe  we  arc  to  tremble  for  our  Kbertii's  fniin 
9  gi'rat  accession  of  power,  which  b  to  accrue  to 
mranent. 

I  believe  I  hnve  read  in  some  author,  who  cri- 
EBrd  the  prod  net  inns  of  tile  f^iniou^  Juricu.that  it 
■ot  re ry  vri»e  in  people,  who  dttsh  away  in  pro- 
»cy,  to  fix  the  lime  of  nccomplisbtnent  at  too 
a  period.  Mr.  Brothers  may  mccjitiile  upon 
feat  hia  IciBiire.  He  wns  a  melancholy  pro^noit> 
^^br,  and  hiis  hnd  the  fate  of  melancholy  men. 
Hber,  who  prophesy  pleasant  thinc«,  get  great 
t  applause  :  und  in  dan  of  calamity  |>eople 
somclfains;  else  lo  think  of:  they  lose,  in  their 
of  their  diitresa,  all  memory  of  ihoxi',  who 
Oered  them  in  tlieit  protperity.  But,  merely  for 
credit  uf  the  prediction,  nullitng  could  have 
ie«l  more  unluekily  fur  llic  Noble  Lord"* 
ine  eipeetation«  of  the  amendment  uf  the 
Miek  mind,  and  the  eonie<^uent  grestor  eecurily 
{Ovemment  from  the  examples  in  France,  than 
lat  fanpennl  in  the  week  after  llie  publication  of 

■  Mnomadal  system.  I  am  not  sure  it  wiui  not 
I  Ow  very  week,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  daa- 
[Tous  ncditinns  broke  out,  that  we  have  Mren  in 
Teral  yeart. — ^Tbii  edition,  menaeinf;  loilie  pub- 
'( BcmritT,  endangerinij  the  snored  pcneon  of  the 
ig,and  violating  in  the  must  audacious  manner 
:  anihority  of  parliament,  surrounded  our  so- 

iirn   with  K    murderous    yell    and    war-whoop 

■  that  peace,  which  the  Noble  Loid  considem 
a  curt  for  all  domestiek  difturbancea  and  dis- 
tjafiwtiona. 

So  Ear  as  to  this  general  cure  for  popular  din- 
den.  Ki  for  government,  the  two  nouses  of 
irliamciit,  instead)  of  h<-ing  tTuideJ  by  the  specula- 

of  tbe  fourth  week  in  October,  and  ihrowitig 
I  new  banien  against  tlie  dangcronit  power  of  the 


Crown,  which  the  Noble  IatA  eontidered  as  no  un- 
piaiisifale  subject  of  apprehension,  dtc  two  bouses 
of  parliament  Thought  fit  to  plus  two  acts  for 
tJie  further  strengthening  of  that  vvrv  govern- 
ment against  a  most  dangerous  and  wide-spread 
faction. 

Unluckily  ton  for  lliii  kind  of  sanguine  specula* 
tion.on  the  very  tirst  day  of  tlieever-iameO  "last 
week  of  October,"  a  large,  daring,  and  seditious 
mcelin;^  waa  publickly  held,  from  whidi  meeting 
this  ulroeious  attempt  against  the  sovereign  ptib- 
lieklv  ori^innied. 

No  wonder,  that  Uic  author  shouhl  tell  us,  that 
the  whole  consideration  might  be  varied  icAi/jf  Kt 
was  viritity  those  pages.  In  one,  and  that  the 
most  material,  instance,  his  specidntions  not  only 
mieilit  be,  but  were  at  that  very  time,  entirely 
overset.  Their  war-cry  for  pcacp  with  France 
was  the  same  with  tbat  of  this  ftenlle  author,  but 
ill  a  diHercnt  note.  He  '»  tlic  gcmitut  Columba, 
cooing  iind  wooing  fraternity  :  Utcini  the  funeral 
tcreanis  of  birds  of  night  calling  fur  their  ill- 
omened  parnmours.  But  tJicy  arc  both  soiifpt  of 
couruhip.  These  regicides  considered  a  rcKicid« 
peace  as  a  cure  for  all  their  cvila  ;  and,  so  far  a« 
I  can  find,  tliey  shewed  nothing  at  all  uf  llie  ti- 
midity, which  the  Noble  Lord  ^prebends  in  what 
they  call  the  just  cause  of  libertr. 

However,  it  seems,  that,  notwithstandiag  diew 
awkward  appraranee*  with  re^r<l  to  the  strength 
of  government,  he  has  Mill  his  fean  and  doubts 
about  our  liberties.  To  a  free  people,  this  would 
be  amatter  of  alarm, bul  this  physician  of  OctobeTi 
has  in  liis  shop  all  eorts  of  salves  for  all  sorts 
sores.  It  is  curious,  that  they  all  come  from  the 
inexhaustible  drue  shop  of  the  regicide  dispen- 
sary. It  costs  him  nothing  to  excite  terronr.  bo- 
eause  he  lay*  it  at  his  pleasure.  He  finds  a  tecurity 
for  iJiis  diingcr  ttt  hberty  from  the  wonderful  wis- 
dom to  \k  tauehi  to  krn^,  to  nobility,  and  even 
tu  tlie  lowest  of  the  people,  by  the  late  transactioDa. 

I  confers,  I  w»  .nlwnys  blind  enough  to  regard 
the  French  Revolution,  in  tlie  act,  and  much  more 
in  the  example,  as  one  uf  the  [rrentest  calamities 
that  had  ever  fallen  upon  mankind.  I  now  find, 
that  in  its  efi'ecU  it  is  to  be  the  grefttest  of  all 
blrssings.  If  so,  we  owe  amcade  honorable  to 
the  .brobins.  They,  it  seems,  were  right — and 
if  tliey  mere  right  a  little  earlier  than  we  are,  it 
only  shews,  that  they  cJieteded  us  in  sagacity. 
Tf  tliey  brought  out  their  riglit  ideas  soracwiiat  la 
4  disonlerly  inniincr,  it  muit  he  remembered,  that 
^eat  2c»l  produces  some  irregularity  ;  but,  whea 
prealty  in  Uic  right,  it  must  be  pardoned  bythoac, 
who  are  very  regularly  and  temperately  tn  the 
wrong.  Tlio  master  jacobins  had  (old  me  this  a 
thousand  times.  I  never  believed  the  masters; 
nor  do  I  now  find  myself  disposed  to  pre  credit 
to  llip  disciple.  I  will  not  much  dispute  witli 
onr  author,  which  party  has  the  best  of  this  Re- 
volution ; — that,  wliich  is  from  thence  lo  leani 
wisdom,  or  that,  which  from  the  saioe  e\-mt  liaa 
obtained  power.  The  dispute  on  the  prcfirrrnce 
of  tifrengttt  to   wisdom  may  perhaps  be  de(^'idcd 
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LfTTERS  ON  A  REGICIDE  PEACE. 


aa  Horace  has  decided  the  controversy  between 
art  and  nature.  I  do  not  like  to  leave  all  the 
power  to  my  adversary,  and  to  secure  nothing 
to  myself  but  the  untimely  wisdom,  that  is  taught 
by  the  consequences  of  folly.  I  do  not  like  my 
share  in  the  partition,  because  to  his  strength  my 
adversary  may  possibly  add  a  good  deal  of  cun- 
ning, whereas  my  wisdom  may  totally  fail  in  pro- 
ducing to  me  tlie  same  degree  of  strength.  But 
to  descend  from  the  author's  generalities  a  little 
nearer  to  meaning,  the  security  given  to  liberty  is 
this,  "  that  governments  will  hnve  learned  not  to 
"  precipitate  themselves  into  embarrassments  by 
"  speculative  wars.  Sovereigns  and  princes  will 
"  not  fui^t,  that  steadiness,  moderation,  and  eco- 
"  nomy,  are  tlie  best  supports  of  the  eminence  on 
"  which  they  stand."  There  seems  to  me  a  good 
deal  of  oblique  reflection  in  this  lesson.  As  to  the 
lesson  itself,  it  is  at  all  times  a  good  one.  One 
would  think,  however,  by  this  formal  introduction 
of  it  as  a  recommendation  of  the  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  author,  it  had  never  been  taught 
before,  either  by  precept  or  by  experience  ;  and 
that  these  maxims  are  discoveries  reserved  for  a 
regicide  peace.  But  is  it  permitted  to  ask,  what 
security  it  aflFords  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that 
the  prince  is  pacifick  or  frugal  ?  The  very  con- 
trary has  happened  in  our  history.  Our  best 
securities  for  freedom  have  been  obtained  from 
princes,  who  were  either  warlike,  or  prodigal,  or 
both. 

Although  the  amendment  of  princes,  in  these 
points,  can  have  no  effect  in  quieting  our  appre- 
hensions for  liberty  on  account  of  the  strengtti  to 
be  acquired  to  government  by  a  regicide  peace, 
I  iillow,  tliat  the  avoiding  of  speculative  wars 
may,  possibly,  be  an  advantage;  provided  I  well 
understand  what  the  author  means  by  a  specula- 
tive war.  I  suppose  he  means  a  war  grounded 
on  speculative  advantages,  and  not  wars  founded 
on  n  just  speculation  of  danger.  Does  he  mean 
to  include  this  war,  which  we  are  now  carrying 
on,  amongst  those  speculative  wars,  which  this 
jacobin  jteace  is  to  teach  sovereigns  to  avoid 
Iicreafler  ?  If  so,  it  is  doing  the  party  an  impor- 
tant service.  Docs  he  mean,  that  we  are  to  avoid 
such  wars  as  that  of  the  grand  alliance,  made  on 
R  speculation  of  danger  to  the  independence  of 
Europe  ?  I  suspect  he  has  a  sort  of  retrospective 
view  to  the  American  war,  as  a  speculative  war, 
carried  on  by  England  upon  one  side,  and  by  Louis 
the  XVIth  on  the  other.  As  to  our  share  of  that 
war,  let  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  respect  to  tiie 
living,  prevent  us  from  reading  lessons  of  this  kind 
at  their  expence.  I  don't  know  how  far  the  au- 
thor may  find  himself  at  liberty  to  wanton  on  that 
Hubjcct,  but,  for  my  part,  1  entered  into  a  coali- 
tion, which,  when  I  liad  no  longer  a  duty  relative 
to  that  business,  made  me  think  myself  bound  in 
liiiiionr  nut  to  call  it  up  without  necessity.  But  if 
ho  puts  F.Dgland  out  of  the  question,  and  reflects 
only  (m  Uuiis  the  XVltli,  I  have  only  to  say, 
"  Dearly  has  he  answered  it."  I  will  not  defend 
him.   Hut  all  tliosc,  who  pushed  on  the  Revolution, 


by  which  be  was  depoied,  were  much  more  in  fauh 
than  he  was.  They  have  murdered  him,  and  hne 
divided  his  kingdom  as  a  spoil ;  but  tfaey  who  are 
the  guilty,  are  not  they  who  furnish  the  example. 
They  who  reign  througji  his  foult,  are  not  amon^ 
those  sovereigns  who  are  likely  to  be  taught  to 
avoid  speculative  wan  by  the  murder  of  their  nui- 
ter.  I  think  the  author  will  not  be  hardy  enoagii 
to  assert,  that  they  have  shewn  less  disposition  u 
meddle  in  the  concerns  of  that  very  America,  thu 
he  did,  and  in  a  way  not  less  likely  to  kindle  tk 
flame  of  speculative  war.  Here  is  one  soveicin 
not  yet  reclaimed  by  these  healing  examples.  WH 
he  point  out  the  other  sovereigns,  who  are  to  be 
reformed  by  this  peace  ?  Their  wars  may  not  be 
speculative.  But  the  world  will  not  be  mack 
mended  by  turning  wars  from  unprofitable  uhI 
speculative  to  practical  and  lucrative,  whether  ibe 
liberty  or  the  repose  of  mankind  is  regarded.  If 
the  author's  new  sovereign  in  France  is  not  r- 
formed  by  the  example  of  his  own  Revolutioo,  tbt 
Revolution  has  not  added  much  to  the  sectui^ 
and  repose  of  Poland,  for  instance,  or  taught  Ik 
three  great  partitioning  powers  more  modention 
in  their  second,  than  they  had  shewn  in  their  fin^ 
division  of  that  devoted  country.  The  first  dninoi, 
which  preceded  these  destructive  exampla,  wm 
moderation  itself,  in  comparison  of  what  has  bca 
done  since  the  period  of  the  author's  amendmnL 

This  paragraph  is  written  with  somethii^ofi 
studied  obscurity.  If  it  means  any  thing,  itKot 
to  hint  as  if  sovereigns  were  to  learn  moderalioi, 
and  an  attention  to  the  liberties  of  their  people, 
from  the  fate  of  the  sovereigns,  vrho  have  lufertl 
in  this  war,  and  eminently  of  Louis  the  XVlth. 

Will  he  say,  whether  the  king  of  Sardinia's  Iht 
rible  tyranny  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Savoy  ed 
of  Nice  ?  What  lesson  of  moderation  does  ittevi 
the  pope  ?  I  desire  to  know,  whether  his  Hotinai 
is  to  learn  not  to  massacre  his  subjects,  nor  It 
waste  and  destroy  such  beautiful  countries  astU 
of  Avignon,  lest  he  should  call  to  their  assiMuee 
that  great  deliverer  of  nations,  Jourdan  CouptM 
What  lesson  does  it  give  of  moderation  to  the  cn- 
perour,  whose  predecessor  never  put  one  mas  ll 
death  after  a  general  rebellion  of  the  Low  Cons' 
tries,  that  the  regicides  never  spared  man,  wonti^ 
or  child,  whom  they  but  suspected  of  dblike  te 
their  usurpations?  What,  then,  are  all  that 
lessons  about  the  softening  the  character  of  km- 
rcigns  by  this  regicide  peace  ?  On  reading  tUi 
section  one  would  imagine,  that  the  poor  tiae  ^ 
sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  a  sort  of  fuiicM 
wild  beasts,  that  stood  in  need  of  some  nncM- 
monly  rough  discipline  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of 
their  savage  nature. 

As  to  the  example  to  be  learnt  from  the  mardet 
of  Louis  the  XVIth,  tf  a  lesson  to  kings  is  noi 
derived  from  his  fate,  I  do  not  know  whence  it 
can  come.  The  author,  however,  ought  not  to 
have  left  us  tn  the  dark  upon  that  subject,  to 
break  our  shins  over  his  hints  and  insinuations.  Ii 
it,  then,  true,  that  tliis  unfortunate  monarch  drc* 
his  punishment  upon  himself  by  his  n'ant  ol 
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orVralion,  &nd  his  npfiTCMin^r  ib«  tiberdps,  of 
hirti  l)c  haij  found  liis  people  in  poMscuion  *  U 
Dt  tix  direct  contrary  tlic  fad  ?  Ami  is  not  the 
tAinple  n(  tins  Kevulatioii  tlie  very  rvvtrsc  of  anv 
king,  which  can  lead  to  ihal  fopruinr/  nf  chaiac- 
r  in  prhicea,  which  ibe  author  snp|ioses  as  »  m-- 
MilY  lo  liw!  people:  and  Iins  broaght  fojwanl  a« 

recoroniendation  to  fraternity  vriili  those,  who 
|Y«  KltnioiiteFed  that  happy  emollient  in  ihc 
tirder  of  their  king,  ttnd  tlin  slavery  und  desolit- 
M>  of  ihnt  country  '- 

,  But  the  author  does  not  confine  the  benefit  of 
IC  rcincklc  IcMon  lo  kii)^  ttion«.  He  liu>  a  dlf- 
Ikivc  bounty.  Nolfli's,  and  iii«ri  ofpropiTty,  will 
luwiu-  be  greatly  refurmed.  Th«y  too  will  bo  led 
^a  review  of  their  «ocial  sJtnsklion  nnd  diiEie«; 
ihkI  will  tcHvct,  tint  their  lurp;  itllotnicnt  of 
ivorldly  HlTuntagrs  is  for  tlic  ntd  and  benefit  of 

tile  whole."  Is  it  then  fromlliL-  fute  of  Juignie, 
^bi»J)op  of  Pnm,  or  of  ih^  Cardinal  dc  l{«rhe- 
incault,  and  of  so  mnny  others,  who  cave  their 
inuncs.  anJ.  [  may  sny,  their  vcr^-  beinj;!,  to  ihe 
^.  that  the  rich  are  to  learn,  ifial  their  "  for- 

CiC<  are  fot  the  aid  »nd  benefit  of  the  wliole  V 
notbing  of  tlie  libcrvd  pcraons  of  ^n-at  rank 
kd  pro|>etty,  Iny  and  ecciesiaslick,  men  and 
pMen,  to  whom  we  have  had  the  liononr  and 
^ppiacM  of  ufionling  kD  Mylum, — 1  poaa  by 
^BK*  Inl  1  should  never  have  donct  or  leat  I 
jould  omit  Minie  ai  dcucr^ing  ax  »iiy  I  might 
nation.  Wliy  wtll  thi^  antluir  then  inppotc,  that 
)e  nobles  nnd  men  of  property  in  France  have 
ytn  banuhcd,  confuculnd,  and  oiiirdrrcd,  on  ac- 
at  of  il)«  tava^noM  and  feraciiy  of  their 
ZUtt,  and  their  boiiiif  tainted  wilh  \'ires  be* 
tkoM  of  the  same  order  and  description  in 
countries  ?  No  judge  of  a  revolutionary 
1,  with  his  hands  dipped  in  their  blomi,  and 
maw  gor^'cd  with  their  property,  has  yef  dnred 
I  asscrl  wiiHi  thin  aullioi'  linn  been  pleiund.  by 
{RT  of  a  nK>ral  leiuon,  lo  inniiitjaie. 
^Tbeir  noiiiiily,  anil  their  men  of  property,  in  a 

Ebid  (he  very  >ame  virtue*,  and  the  very  umc 
and  in  the  very  same  proportions,  with  the 
dearriptioii   of  mm   in   this  iiri<l   in  oilier 
MiooB.     I  muft  do  jii*tiw  to  MifFt^rint;  honour, 

Eerosity,  nnti  intr^ity.  I  do  not  know,  ihnt  any 
;,  or  any  conntry.  has  fumishtd  more  splendid 
{wnpla  of  every  virliu.',  domeslick  and  publick. 
|do  not  enter  into  ihe  councils  of  Providence: 
M,  biitnunly  ^peukini;,  many  of  these  nobleit  and 
in  of  prupcity,  from  whose  disastrous  fate  we  are, 
SHms.  to  team  a  i^neral  softenine  of  charae- 
9,  and  a  revision  of  our  social  Gittiationa  and 
alios,  aopear  to  me  full  as  little  descrvio);  of  (hat 
ite,  as  Uie  author,  whoever  he  is,  can  be.  Many 
\  ittetn.  J  am  sure,  were  such,  as  I  should  be 
rotid  indeed  to  be  able  to  compare  myself  with, 
I  knowtcd|:e,  in  integrity,  and  in  every  other 
irtiic.  My  feeble  nature  might  Hlirink,  lliongh 
tetr*  did  nut,  from  die  proof;  but  inv  reason 
sd  my  ambition  tell  mc,  ibat  it  would  be  a 
Mm)  bu^aia  lo  purctiuc  their  tncrils  wttli  llicir 


For  which  nf  hi*  vic«  did  that  f^reat  magittmtA, 
D'Hspremeail,  lose  his  fortune  and  his  head  ^  What 
were  the  abominations  of  MKlcsherlii»,  that  other 
exrcllentmagisliate,  whot^t  Mxiy  vearr  nrtinifiirra 
virtue  was  ncknowli><i|^d,  in  ibe  very  act  nf  bis 
murder,  by  the  judicinl  hulchcrs,  who  condemned 
him  ?  On  urcount  of  whut  misdemeanours  was  he 
rubbed  of  his  pru|9Grty,  and  slaughtered  with  two 
^neraticms  of  his  offspring;  and  the  rcmnin"  of 
the  tliird  mcc,  witli  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  and 
lt!St  ihcv  sbuald  appear  lo  reclaim  the  prt^iarty 
forfcilcU  by  the  virtues  of  their  ancestor.  eon> 
fonnded  in  an  hospital  with  the  thousands  of  those 
unhappy  foundlin;;  infants,  who  arc  abomloned, 
witliout  relation,  and  witliout  name,  by  the  wretch- 
edness or  by  die  profligacy  of  their  parents  '. 

Is  the  fate  of  the  <|ucea  of  France  to  produce 
thiaitoftening  of  character  ?  Was  she  a  person  so 
very  ferocious  and  cruel  aa,  by  the  example  of  Imr 
death,  to  frighten  us  inio  common  hiimnnityf  Is 
(hen-  nu  way  to  leach  the  cmpcrour  u  Eofbrning  of 
character,  and  n  review  of  his  tociiil  situution  and 
duty,  iKit  his  consent,  by  an  infamous  nccord  wiiti 
rfgiridr,  to  drir»  a  sceood  coach  with  llie  Austrian 
arni«  tliroui^ii  the  streets  of  Paris,  along  wliiclii 
aftcrii  series  of  preparatory  hotrours.  cKcccdini;  the 
ntrocitiesof  the  bloodv  execution  itself,  llie  glory  of 
the  Impeiiiil  race  had  been  carried  lo  an  igoomi- 
niouH  aciidi  ?  \*  diii  a  lesMm  oi auidtratUm  to  a 
descendant  of  Maria  Theresa,  drawn  IVom  the  &(«'  ] 
of  the  daiiglit(?T  of  that  ineoinparahle  woman  nod. 
aoverci^?  If  he  L-arm  tliif  IcMun  from  such  an 
object,  and  from  such  tcucbent,  the  man  may  re- 
niarii,  but  llie  king  is  deposed.  If  be  docs  not 
carry  quite  anotlier  memory  of  tliat  tranuidioo  ia 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  lie  is  unworlliy  to 
rciKn;  he  is  unworthy  lo  live.  In  UicchrontcleoT 
disgrace  be  will  have  but  this  ^orl  tale  told  oT 
him,  "  he  was  the  tirst  emperour  of  his  house  diot 
"  embraced  a  regicide;  he  wa«  the  Ia.*l  [bat  wore 
"  (he  imp<:rial  ptirplc." — Far  am  I  from  thinking 
KD  ill  of  thittniigust  noverei^n,  who  is  at  the  head  of  ' 
the  monarehii.-*  of  F.urope,  and  who  is  the  inistM 
vf  their  i1i)piities  and  his  own. 

Wliiit  ftrocity  of  cliancter  drew  on  tJic  fate  of 
FJi^beili,  llie  sister  of  King  Louis  the  Siiterntb  > 
For  which  of  the  vice*  of  that  pattern  of  benevo- 
lence, ofplLly,  and  of  all  the  virtues,  did  they  put 
her  to  death  '  For  whicli  of  her  vices  did  they  put 
to  death  the  mildest  of  all  human  ereulures,  die 
Oucliess  of  Biron  !  What  were  (J>c  crimes  of  tJiose 
rtowds  of  matrons  and  virgins  of  cxindition,  whom 
they  maxurr«d,  witti  their  Juries  of  blood,  in  pri- 
sons, and  on  seafToldt ''.  What  were  Ihe  cuonnitie* 
of  tlie  infant  kin;,  whom  tiiey  vutued,  by  linj^ring 
(oitnrcs.  tu  pi-risJi  in  dieir  dunfceon,  ana  whom,  ^ 
at  laM  they  disjiniehed  by  poiioo.  it  was  in  that 
dclcttabic  crime  dw  only  act  of  mercy  ibcy  bar* 
ever  shewn  T 

What  sofUning  of  cliaraeier  is  to  be  had.  what 
review  of  their  social  eilualiuns  and  duties  is  to  b« 
taii,;ht,  by  these  example*,  to  kinfrs,  to  nobles,  (o 
men  of  property,  to  women,  and  to  infants  *.  The 
royal  family  perished,  because  it  was  royal.     Tlis 
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Dobles  perished,  because  they  were  noble.  The 
meu,  womea,  and  children,  who  had  property, 
because  they  had  property  to  be  robbed  of.-  ■  The 
priests  were  punished,  afler  they  had  been  robbed 
of  their  all,  not  for  their  vices,  but  for  their  virtues 
and  their  piety,  which  made  them  an  honour  to  their 
sacred  profession,  and  to  that  nature,  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  proud,  since  they  belong  to  it.  My 
lord,  nothing  can  be  learned  from  such  examples, 
except  the  danger  of  being  kings,  queens,  nobles, 
priests,  and  children,  to  be  butchered  on  account 
of  their  inheritance.  These  are  things,  at  which  not 
vice,  not  crime,  not  folly,  but  wisdom,  goodness, 
learning,  justice,  probity,  beneficence,  stand 
aghast.  By  these  examples  our  reason  and  our 
moral  sense  are  not  enlightened,  but  confound- 
ed ;  and  there  is  no  refuge  for  astonished  and 
affrighted  virtue,  but  being  annihilated  in  humi- 
lity and  submission,  sinking  into  a  silent  adoration 
of  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
flying,  with  trembling  winga,  from  this  world  of 
daring  crimes,  and  feeble,  pusillanimous,  half- 
bred,  bastard  justice,  to  the  asylum  of  another 
order  of  things,  in  an  unknown  form,  but  in  a 
better  life. 

Whatever  the  politician  or  preacher  of  Septem- 
ber or  of  October  may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  a 
most  comfortless,  disheartening,  desolating  ex- 
ample. Dreadful  is  the  example  of  ruined  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  and  the  completest  triumph  of 
the  completest  villany,  that  ever  vexed  and  dis- 
graced mankind  !  The  example  is  ruinous  in  every 
point  of  view,  religious,  moral,  civil,  political.  It 
establishes  that  dreadful  maxim  of  Machiavel,  that 
in  great  affairs  men  are  not  to  be  wicked  by  halves. 
This  maxim  is  not  made  foramiddlesort  of  beings, 
who,  because  they  cannot  be  angels,  ought  to 
thwart  their  ambition,  and  not  endeavour  to  be- 
come infernal  spirits.  It  is  too  well  exemplified 
in  the  present  time,  where  the  faults  and  errours 
of  humanity,  checked  by  the  imperfect  timorous 
virtues,  have  been  overpowered  by  those  who 
have  stopped  at  no  crime.  It  is  a  dreadful  part 
of  the  example,  that  infernal  malevolence  hashad 
pious  apologists,  who  read  their  lectures  on  frail- 
ties in  favour  of  crimes  ;  who  abandon  the  weak, 
and  court  the  friendship  of  the  wicked.  To  root 
out  these  maxims,  and  the  examples  that  support 
them,  is  a  wise  object  of  years  of  war.  This  is 
that  war.  "ITiis  is  that  moral  war.  It  was  said 
by  old  Trivulzio,  that  the  battle  of  Marignan  was 
the  battle  of  the  giants,  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
many  he  had  seen  were  those  of  the  cranes  and 
pygmies.  This  is  true  of  the  objects,  at  least,  of 
the  contest.  For  the  greater  part  of  those,  which 
we  have  hitherto  contended  for,  in  comparison, 
were  the  toys  of  children. 

The  October  politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and 
good  nature,  that  he  supposes,  that  these  very  rob- 
bers and  murderers  themselves  are  in  a  course  of 
melioration ;  on  what  ground  I  cannot  conceive, 
except  on  the  long  practice  of  every  crime,  and  by 
its  complete  success.  He  is  an  Origeniat,  and 
believes  in  the  conversion  of  the  devil.     All  that 


runs  in  the  place  of  blood  in  hU  veins  is  nothitig 
but  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  is  as  soft  u 
a  curd,  though,  as  a  politician,  be  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  supposes 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  '*  that  the  salutary 
"  truths,  which  he  inculcates,  are  making  their 
"  way  into  their  bosoms."  Their  bosom  is  a  rock 
of  granite,  on  which  falsehood  has  long  since  bnilt 
her  strong  hold.  Poor  Truth  has  had  a  hard  work 
of  it  with  her  little  pickaxe.  Nothing  but  gun- 
powder will  do. 

As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  progress  of  this  sap 
of  Truth,  he  gives  us  a  confession  they  had  made 
not  long  before  he  wrote.  "  Their  fraternity"  (» 
was  lately  stated  by  themselves  in  a  solemn  report) 
"  has  been  the  brotlierhood  of  Cain  and  Abel,  tai 
"  they  have  organized  nothing  but  BankmptCT 
"  ana  Famine."  A  very  honest  confession  tmly'; 
and  much  in  the  spirit  of  their  oracle,  Ron«ean. 
Yet,  what  is  still  more  marrellons  thao  the  conla- 
sion,  this  is  the  very  fraternity  to  which  our  antbor 
gives  us  such  an  obliging  mvttation  to  accede. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  vacancy  in  the  fraternal  carp; 
a  brother  and  a  partner  is  wanted.  If  we  [JetK, 
we  may  fill  up  Uie  place  of  the  butchered  Abel; 
and,  whilst  we  wait  the  destiny  of  the  depsfted 
brother,  we  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  part- 
nership, by  entering,  without  delay,  into  a  ihopof 
ready-made  bankruptcy  and  famine,  lliese  at 
the  douceurs,  by  which  we  are  invited  to  regicide 
fraternity  and  friendship.  But  still  our  antkr 
considers  the  confession  as  a  proof,  that  "  tnrtks 
"  making  its  way  into  their  bosoms."  No!  Its 
not  making  its  way  into  their  bosoms.  It  ht 
forced  its  way  into  their  mouths !  The  evil  spirit, 
by  which  they  are  possessed,  though  essentially  ■ 
liar,  is  forced,  by  the  tortures  of  conscience.  Id 
confess  the  truth ;  to  confess  enough  for  their  cob- 
deronation,  but  not  for  their  amendment.  Shdk- 
speare  very  aptly  expresses  this  kind  of  confesm, 
devoid  of  repentance,  from  the  mouth  of  la 
usurper,  a  murderer,  and  a  regicide — 

— "  We  are  ourselves  compelled, 

"  Even  to  the  teeth  ami  forehead  of  our  faults, 

"  To  give  in  evidence." 

Whence  is  their  amendment  ?  Why,  the  aulbor 
writes,  that,  on  their  murderous  insurrecttoniij 
system,  their  own  lives  are  not  sure  for  an  hoar; 
nor  has  their  power  a  greater  stability.  True. 
They  are  convmced  of  it ;  and  accordingly  & 
wretches  have  done  all  they  can  to  preserve  tber 
lives,  and  to  secure  their  power ;  but  not  one  ittp 
have  they  taken  to  amend  the  one,  or  to  make  > 
more  just  use  of  the  other.  Their  wicked  policy 
has  obliged  them  to  make  a  pause  in  the  onlr 
massacres,  in  which  their  treachery  and  cruelty  hw 
operated  as  a  kind  of  savage  justice,  that  is,  the 
massacre  of  the  accomplices  of  their  crime* :  they 
have  ceased  to  shed  the  inhuman  blood  of  tlwir 
fellow- murderers ;  but  when  ihey  take  any  of  those 
persons,  who  contend  for  their  lawful  government, 
their  property,  and  their  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  truth,  which  this  author  says  is  making  its  «iy 


Ir  boeonu,  it  hius  not  iftiiglit  tlicm  the  least 
i  of  mercy.  Tbi»  wt  jtlainly  sec  by  tlicir 
B  at  Quibt-ron,  wljtrtr  tlicy  put  to  dculh, 
^  specicH  uf  contumely,  ami  williout  any 
to,  every  prisoner  of  war  who  did  not 
Hit  of  their  hands.  To  have  liad  property, 
Ibeen  robbed  of  U,  and  to  endeavour  to 
^thes«  are  ctimea  irremissible,  to  which 
IB,  vr)io  retards  his  pro)>eity,  or  his  lite,  in 
luntry,  otiglu  well  to  look  ii>  nil  rotmesion 
tse,  with  whom  1o  hav-e  had  prc>j)eny  wax 
le*",  to  endeavour  to  k^^cp  it  a  lorond 
to  nttuinpl  to  rvguiri  it  a  crime,  t)i»t  puts 
(derotit  of  all  Uw  laws  of  pence  or  war. 
tool  see  on«  of  those  wretch)^  without  an 
|ifourlifeu woUu  yourgoods.  Thcynre 
[irorst  of  the  French  and  Italian  bEindiLli, 
Hocvcr  they  robbed,  were  sure  to  murder, 
^fiy  not  Ltie  very  same  ntfliuns,  thieves, 
I,  ftn<l  regieidea,  that  tbey  were  from  tlie 
|C  '  Have  tbey  diversitied  thcecenc  by  llie 
Meiy,  or  produeed  ihf^  fiiee  of  a  single  new 
i  TaHet  hamm  qtioditiatiarumj'ormarum. 
^ shall  bean»wered.  it  ii  now  quiK  anotlier 
kiiey  lie  all  chnnged  : — you  hare  not  seen 
|lli«>ritai«ilreM««  : — thismakM  an  aniaz- 
jjence ; — the  new  habit  of  the  diteeloi^  ts 
nDgly  litncicii  that  it  is  impostiblc  not  to 
love  with  so  well-dressed  a  constitution  : 
IMume  of  the  lans-culolte  constitution  of 
ll  ibsolutelT  insuSer&ble.  The  committee 
affairs  vrere  bucIi  slovens,  and  ntunk  si> 
■t  no  muscaitin  anibassadoui  oftlu^ 
_  of  delicacy  of  nor^'es  could  come 
yards  of  ihetn  ;— but  now  they  are  so 
[and  perfumed,  and  ribanded, and  studied, 
ttfd.  tliiii.  though  tliey  are  grown  inAnilcly 
bl«u(  in  tlii-ir  fine  clotbca,  even  Utari  tliry 
■MJr  la^B,  (and  Utat  was  enough.)  as  they 
par,  tliere  is  somcthiag  in  it  more  grand 
|le,  somelliing  more  suitable  to  an  awful 
pmiate,  receiving  Uie  homaee  of  dependent 
Ik  I'ike  tliat  senate  (their  perpetual  motlel 
let  towards  other  nfttions)  titey  permit  their 
poring  their  good  pleasure)  to  asnime  tlie 
llungs,  in  order  to  be«tow  more  diji^ity  on 
Land  retinue  of  the  iKivcreia;n  republick 
Uoiinal  nink  of  titeir  slaves — Ut  itabeant 
fBfafervitvlatt  Ttt/es.  AH  thisis very  fine, 
lly;  kndamb]is«iiidoiirs,whos«  hands  arc 
(or  wanl  of  cmploymcnl.  may  long  to 
part  in  this  au^UBt  ceremony  of  tlie 
one  nnd  indivisible.  But.  vutii  great 
to  ilie  new  diplouuttick  ta»k',  we  old 
st  retain  some  stiuare-toed  predilerttni) 
Jiions  of  out  \oiiili.  I  am  afraid  you 
e,  mv  Lord,  again  falling  into  my  usual 
valuing  mvKlf  vu  the  eminent  nicu 
ty  I  once  enjoyed.  I  rfmember.  in  a 
an  I  once  had  with  my  ever  tiear  friend 
rbo  was  the  first  of  actors,  becaute  he 
Mcntc  observer  of  nature  1  ever  knew. 
I,  how  it  happened,  that,  whenever  a 
pficartd    on    the    Muu^e,    tin.'    audience 


seemed  alwaysdittposed  to  laughter  *  lie  said  ibc 
rcaFon  wna  plain  ;  the  aitdierK'e  was  well  ac- 
((UDinted  with  the  faces  of  niotc  of  the  senators. 
They  knew,  that  they  were  no  otiicr  tlian  candle- 
euutVen,  revolutionary  scene-sliiUcrv,  second  and 
third  moh,  prompters,  clerks,  executioners,  who 
stand  with  llieir  axe  on  their  shoulders  by  the 
wheel,  grinders  in  the  pantomine,  murderers  in 
tragedies,  who  make  ugly  faces  nnder  black  wigs; 
in  short,  the  very  Kum  and  refuse  of  the  tla-atre; 
and  it  was  of  course,  that  the  c^inlrast  of  the  vile- 
nesit  of  the  actors  with  the  pump  of  their  habitK 
naturally  excited  id<rus  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

}>o  it  was  at  Paris  on  th^  inaugural  day  of  the 
COnsliliU'on  for  die  present  year.  The  foreign 
mini<«teTS  were  ordered  to  attend  at  this  investiture 
of  the  directory; — for  so  Lhcy  cull  tlie  managers  of 
their  burlesciiic  government.  The  diplomacy,  who 
were  a  sort  of  stmngers,  were  quite  awe-struck 
with  "  the  pride,  pomp,  and  ciiy;umstance"  of  this 
majestick  senate;  whilst  tlie  aans-cutolte  gallery 
instantly  lect^nized  iheir  old  insurrectionary  ac- 
quaintance, burst  nut  into  a  borse-lauErh  at  their 
absurd  tioerr.  and  held  them  in  infinitely  greater 
contempt,  loan  whilst  they  prowled  about  tlic 
streets  in  llie  pantaloons  of  ilie  last  year*s  cunsti* 
tuttoti,  when  their  te^ijKlnior*  appeared  lionesily, 
with  their  daggers  in  their  bells,  nud  their  pistols 
peeping  out  of  their  sidc-pockct  holes,  like  a  bold 
brave  tMndiUi.as  they  are.  The  ParisiaiHfand  I 
am  much  of  their  mind)  think,  that  a  thief  with  x 
cnpe  on  his  visage,  is  much  worse  than  a  barefuccd 
kna>e :  and  that  sncli  robbers  richly  deserve  all  tlie 
penalties  of  all  the  black  acts.  In  ihii  tlteir  tliin 
disgutsf^,  their  comrades  of  t)ie  late  abdicated  sove- 
reign txtntiille  liouted  and  hissed  them  ;  and  froo 
tliat  day  have  no  other  name  for  ihnn.  (Imn  what 
is  not  <|iiit»  so  easy  to  render  into  Engltth,  iin- 
poMiblc  to  make  it  very  civil  English :  it  belongs, 
indeed,  to  tlie  language  of  the  HaiUt ;  but,  with- 
out being  instructed  in  that  dialect,  it  was  tJie 
opinion  of  the  polite  Lord  Chesierlield,  tliat  no  man 
could  be  a  complete  master  of  Frencli.  ITieir 
Paiii>ian  bretliren  called  ihera  Gueui  plutniet, 
which,  though  not  elegant,  is  eipressire  and  cha- 
rncteristiclE : — •'feathered  icovndreld,"  I  think, 
t-ODies  tlie  nearesl  to  it  in  tltat  kind  of  Rne;ltsh. 
But  we  are  bow  to  undr-ntnml,  tltat  these  Garvi, 
for  no  other  rrason,  that  I  can  divine,  except  ilinr 
re<l  and  white  clothes,  form,  at  last,  a  state  with 
which  we  may  cultivate  amity,  and  barea  prospect 
of  the  blessings  of  a  secure  and  permsDent  peace. 
In  cffeel,  then,  it  was  not  with  the  men,  or  tbeir 
principles,  or  their  politicks,  ihni  we  quarrelled. 
Our  sole  dislike  was  to  the  cut  of  their  clothes. 

lint  to  pass  over  tfteir  dresses — Cood  God  !  in 
what  habits  did  the  representatives  of  the  crowned 
beads  of  Hurope  appear,  when  they  came  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  their  humiliation,  mid  attended  in 
^emn  function  this  inauguration  of  regicide  ? 
That  would  be  the  curiosity.  Under  what  robes 
did  they  covet  the  disgrace  and  degnuUlion  of  the 
whole  colle|:e  of  kings?  What  watehooses  of 
masks  and  domioos  fnniished  a  cover  to  the  naked. 
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neis  of  their  sliaine  ?  The  ahupouiilitta  be  known: 
it  will  M>Dn  have  a  good  tnule.  W«t\<  llic  'Jrps««s 
of  the  ministers  of  UiOM  latdv  ntllfd  potentates, 
who  attended  on  thftt  occanion,  taken  tVom  tlic 
wardrobe  of  thai  property  m«n  at  the  opera,  from 
whence  my  old  acc^tiaiDtanrv  Aaacharsit  Cloott, 
Mine  years  ago,  vijuipped  a  body  of  ainbasiadours, 
whom  he  coinluriedt  as  fmni  all  tli'^  nationtt  in 
the  world,  to  the  bar  of  what  wac  catU^l  t)i<>  con- 
stituent iutMmlily  ?  Among  thotte  moek  minlMeri, 
one  of  [lie  most  conspicuous  figures  wna  tin-  r«> 
preaentative  of  the  Britti>h  nation,  who  nntiirkily 
was  wanting  at  the  iaic  ceremony.  In  tlii>  ^avK 
of  all  the  (V*)  ambiiMadouht  of  tli«  Koveici^io  of 
Europe  WM  this  ludirions  icprvsL-ntution  of  tht^ir 
■everat  iubjects.  under  the  name;  of  opm-ffied 
M/Ktreiffna,"  exhibited  to  the  assembly ;  thai  as- 
sembly received  an  harangue,  ia  Uie  name  of 
those  sovereigns,  asrainst  tlicir  kin^.  delivered  by 
this  Clooit,  actually  a  subjeet  of  Prussia,  uniier 
the  name  of  atnbassadour  of  the  humitn  race.  At 
that  linie  there  wa»  only  a  feeble  reclamation  from 
one  of  the  amba«uidoiin  of  these  lynints  and  op- 
pressors. A  most  gracious  answer  wtui  ^i«en  to 
the  minitter*  of  the  oppresned  «>i.*cn.^ign( ;  and 
they  went  su  fur  on  that  ocnision  as  to  assign 
them,  in  tliat  asKinied  character,  a  box  at  one  of 
their  fcsuvaU. 

I  wiia  willint;  to  in<lul^  myself  in  ein  hojic,  llint 
this  second  nppi'anincc  of  umbiistwloiirs  was  only 
an  insolent  nuicnmerv  of  the  same  kind  :  but  alas '. 
Anachersis  liimwif.  a\\  fanatick  as  he  was,  could  not 
hare  imasincd.  that  hm  oj>era  proreKsion  should 
have  been  the  prototy|»e  of  iti*-  real  appesrance  of 
tlie  i^veacntatives  of  M  the  soverei^s  of  Euro|)e 
them9elve»,  to  make  iIk-  siimr  prottration,  that  was 
madt;  by  those,  who  il^trtd  to  reprcK-nt  their  people 
in  a  complain  t  at^iust  them.  But  in  this  the  French 
republick  ban  followed,  as  they  nl  ways  affect  to  do, 
and  have  hitherto  done  witli  sueccss,  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  sliook  all  govern  mentK, 
by  listening:  to  the  complaints  of  tbeir  subjeetn, 
and  soon  after  brought  the  kin^  thenMclves  (o 
Miswcr  at  their  bar.  At  tliii  last  ce-reniony  the 
ambassudoura  had  notClools  for  their  Culiifrel — 
Pilv,  thai  Cluots  had  not  had  a  repriexe  from  the 
^illotine  till  he  had  completed  hi»  Murk  !  But 
that  cnpne  fell  ttetbre  the  curtain  had  fallea  upon 
all  the  dignity  of  the  earth. 

On  ibia  their  gaudy  day  the  new  femicide  di- 
reclucy  sent  for  their  diplomatick  rabble,  us  bad  as 
llMsniclves  injprinciple,  but  infinitely  worse  in  de> 
gradation.'  Tliey  culled  tbcmotit  by  a  sort  of  roll 
of  tlieir  nation),  mc  after  another.' much  in  the 
maiiuei  in  which  Ihcy  called  wretches  out  of  their 
prison  10  the  ^illotine.  When  these  ambuiadoiirt 
of  infamy  appoarcd  before  (hem,  the  diief  director, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  treated  cacli  of  them  witJi 
aaliorl,  nfTcctcd,  pedanlick,  insolent,  theatrick  la- 
contunt :  a  sort  of  epigram  of  eontemnl.  When 
Ihey  litwl  tlias  intu  hcd  them  in  a  atylc  and  language, 
whieh  never  before  was  heanl,  and  which  no  so- 
vcnti^  would  for  n  moment  eudare  from  mnollier, 
■  S>H«rri«t  Ortrimkt^Stt  Uh  nhol*  if«neilBg  (n  Uk 


sup^KisiribT  »ny  of  them  franiick  ctKnt^i  to  me  il, 
to  tiiiigli  their  ontra^,  theydruunned  ajMl  tnlt■pl^ 
ed  the  wretches  nut  of  their  hall  of  andienee. 

Amonit  tlie  objects  of  this  insolent  buflboncrywii 
a  person  supposed  to  reprMcnt  the  kirtg  of  Ptn& 
To  tliis  worriiy  representative  iltey  did  not  au  inurh 
ns  f  ondcsccnd  to  mention  his  tnatter :  they  did  att 
seem  to  know  that  he  had  one :  tJiey  addtesvrf 
themselves  solely  to  Prussia  in  the  abnttraci.  aob 
witlistandinsr  the  infinite  obligation  they  owed 
their  early  protector  for  their  first  rcco^iboo 
alliance,  iind  lor  the  psrt  of  his  terTJiory  hi 
into  their  hiindji  for  the  tirat-fruitu  of  hi*  he 
None  but  dead  monarehi  are  so  mncb  as 
tioncd  by  them,  and  tliose  only  to  insult  tlic 
by  an  invidious  comparison.  Tliey  lold  the  Pn 
ftiiins,  they  ouf;ht  to  loflrn,  nfter  iht!  examt 
Frederick  the  G'eut.  n  love  for  France.  Wl 
pity  it  Is,  that  he,  who  loved  France  so  well  i 
clijistise  it.  WHS  not  now  alive,  by  an  unsparioKi 
of  the  rud  |  whieh  indct-d  lie  would  have 
little)  U>  give  them  another  instance  of  hit]^ 
uffeclion.  But  llie  directory  were  inistaVeo.^ 
are  not  davs,  in  which  monarchs  value  tbemwlj 
upon  the  title  of  i^ntaf:  they  are  grown 
phieA :  they  nre  satisAcd  to  be  good. 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  Rte  fur  this  no  ' 
long  reflection  on  the  snort  but  exn-llerit  (pi 
the  plumed  director  bo  the  aatbanadour  o 
paduciu.     The  imperial  amb— gmJouT  was 
waitin<;,  but  they  found  fur  Austria  a  f^ood  Jud 
representation.     Wjtti  great  judgntent  his  " 
uess,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  sent  tlie  muat  at 
coxcomb  to  be  found  in  Florence,  to 
the  Ixir  of  impiety,  tiie  house  of  apo«to(idl '. 
je4lr,  and  tlic  desccodants  of  the  ptOiMi 
nigli-mindcd.   Maria  Theresa.     He   was 
humble  the  wtiole  nice  of  AuMria  belore  thoa*! 
ni*S6sin«,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  llie  dan 
of  Maria  Theresa,  whom  they  sent,  hilf-ilra 
0  dung  cart,  to  a  cruel  execution ;  and  ihii  I 
bom  son  of  apostasy  and  infidelity,  this  i 
from  the  faitli,  and'from  all  honour  abdi 
manily,  drove  an  Austrian  coach  over  ihsl 
which  were  yt'l  wei  wiih  her  blood:^«4ll 
bliiocl,  whieh  dropped  every  step  tbron^ilxri 
br<-l,  nil  tlie  way  she  was  drawn  &MD  tktr 
prison,  in  which  they  had  Rnidied  all  tkl 
and  horrours,  not  executed  in  the  (ace  oft 
The  Mun^rian  sMbiccls  of  Marin  Tliw«ii 
(hey  drew  their  swords  to  defend  liei  fighU  < 
Kmnce,    called  her,    with   correctaea 
though  not  with  the  same  cxm-^etsea, | 
trrammar,  a    king :    Min^tiitvr   pro    Hf 
Maria  Therraa.-^he  lived  aud  dirdaW* 
others  will  have  subjects  ready  to  aiakc  d* ' 
vow,  when,  in  either  sea,  they  dHW   '  " 
real  kings. 

Wlien  the  directory  came  to  this  HuaoibiM 
iliey  twstnwed  a  rntnpliment  on  bis  i 
into  rAcir  iJtiloMphy :  but  a*  Co  bb  nuuMT''^. 
made  to  him,  as  was  reasonable,  a  K^inBWt^l 
without  a  panlon,  and  an  oblique  hint  U  iW***] 
pncoa  Tobtl  q(  Uk  Ntlinal  AmtaMj. 
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iij.  What  ind^ities  have  been  ofl£f«(]  throng 
lb  wrctcli  lo  hU  mut«f,  and  bow  well  bono,  tt 
not  ncrcssoiy  Uiat  1  tliuuld  Owcll  on  uL  ])rcaciil. 
lopt;  Uiai  tnasF.  v\m  yd  wi-itr  royal,  iinpLTial, 
Hi  tlucaJ  rrairas,  will  li'arn  tu  fi^cl  lu  nion  and 
I  kings;  if  not,  I  predict  to  them,  they  will  not 
ng  exist  as  kin^.  or  as  men. 
Orcftt  Brilnio  was  aat  there.  Almost  in dpspa.ir, 
•he  will  never,  in  any  ra^  and  covenlutM  of 
y,  b«  leen  at  sui-h  an  exliibiltou .  The  hour 
ber  linni  dcgradatiua  ia  not  y«t  come ;  she  did 
benelf  ap^M>ar  in  the  regicide  pretence,  lo  be 
•port  and  mockery  of  tho^  bloody  butlimns, 
,  in  tl»c  mcrriineRLot'tlidr  ijridi;,  vkk  ioaultin^, 
evrrv  species  of  contumely,  tiie  fiillcn  ilignity 
tlie  xtn%  ufEurape.  But  Briiaiii,  though  not  pcr- 
aJly  nppcarini^tobeiirherpnrt  in  this  monstrous 
itnedy,  was  very  fur  t'roiti  bcini;  Ibrt^ollcii. 
new-robed  regicides  fuund  n  irprcscntalive 
lier.  And  uhowajlhisr(:]>rv)>(!ntntiv(;  ?  M'ithuut 
ions  knowlcdg;«',any  one  would  hategiv/cn  a 
nd  gucases,  befoie  he  could  nrrivc  n(  a  loler- 
divination  of  theii  rancoroim  insolence.  They 
to  uddfcu  what  they  had  to  aay  concerning 
aalivn  to  lfaeamba*mdouror.')in«rica.  Tbcy 
I  not  upply  to  iliis  ambouadnur  for  a  mediaiton : 
<lwJ,  indml,  would  hon;  indicated  a  want  of 
Bry  kmd  of  decency;  buiit  would  have  indicated 
thtnt;  more.  But,  in  this  their  American  a|K)s- 
iphe.  your  Lordahip  will  observe,  they  did  not 
mucli  us  pretend  to  holdout  lo  ur  directly,  or 
ougb  any  medtalof,  tJiout;h  in  the  moat  humilt- 
■f  mautiai,  any  idea  whatsoever  of  )ie»ci;,  or 
I  smallest  desire  of  leconcilialion.  To  thb 
nf  America  tlii^itelves  tJiey  paid  no  compli- 
it.  TlM:y  paid  liiviroompltmeiit  to  Wusliiiij>ion 
bly;  andtJti  wltalf^und^  ThisinoMn'spectubic 
nmnaniler  and  ina<;i8lTalR  nti^lit  dc«rr«'e  com- 
■cidalion  un  rery  lU'iny  ofthoitc  qiiwlittctt,  which 
■y,  who  most  disapprove  some  part  of  Lis  prii- 
flimags.  not  more  justly,  than  rrccty,  attribute  to 
d;  but  Itu^y  found  noihing  to  commend  in  him, 
Imt  the  ha'trtd  Ac  hcTc  to  Orftil  Britain."  l 
bel«ve,  that  in  the  wliob  history  of  our 
in  wars,  there  never  wait  Rtic-h  n  compli- 
'|mid  froro  the  aorertien  of  one  Kiate  to  a 
chief  of  anollier.  Not  one  ambauadour 
any  one  of  those  powers,  wltu  pretend  to  live 
uiify  with  this  kiii|j:dom.  took  tlit^  least  notice 
dtat  unheanl  of  d^clar.ttion ;  nor  will  Great 
in,  till  nhc  is  known  nith  certainly  to  bo  true 
W  own  dimity,  find  any  one  dispo»ed  to  feel 
the  indignities  thai  are  oflercd  to  her.  To 
tiw  truth,  those  iuj«»able  cn^ature*  were  nil 
t  utkder  thi;  inoults  that  were  offered  to  Iheni- 
|«».  They  [Kxltftwi  their  cpii^'amii,  a»  ambiw- 
idiMira  formerly  took  llngoldboxi^,  and  niiuialiirp 
ieturea  net  in  diamond*,  prr**oted  them  by  novg- 
tlgia  at  wliose  courts  they  had  resided.  It  is  to 
t  pmumed.  llmt  by  llic  next  post  they  faithfully 
ad  promptly  tramraitted  to  their  ninacra  the 
iMours  I  hey  had  teecivcd.  I  can  easily  conceive 
te  cprfram,  which  will  be  prcscntca  to  Lord 
aeklnml,  or  (o  llie  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  her^adcr. 


acconlin'^  to  circumsUuioeB,  tlieymay  happen  to 
reprcM-ni  this  kinettom,  Few  can  have  so  liltte 
imagination,  as  not  readily  to  conceive  ihe  imliire 
of  the  boxes  of  epigrammittick  loienges,  tliat  will 
be  presented  lo  ihcm. 

out,  kx  itui/a tniaducuHltH  mala,  Tliecondact 
of  the  regicide  fkclion  is  perfectly  (lyiteiiiatick  in 
every  particular,  and  it  appears  alwurd  only  as  it  is 
Strang  and  uncouth;  not  as  it  has  an  application 
lo  liic  ends  and  olijecta  ofUidr  policy.  When  by 
insult  after  iiisuCt  they  have  rendered  the  cliaracler 
of  soTcreign*  vile  in  the  eye*  of  their  i^ubjects,  they 
know  thtre  is  but  one  «cp  more  to  their  utter  de- 
stxuction.  All  authority,  in  a  ^r^cat  dej^ee,  exista  in 
opinion:  royal  aulliority  most  of  nil.  Thesnpreme 
majesty  of  H  monarch  cannot  he  allied  with  con- 
lempl.  Men  would  reason  not  unplau»ibly,  that 
it  would  be  Ix-iii'r  to  ert  rid  of  ihc  iiionariliy  at 
once,  than  to  HufTer  thni.  which  was  iuKtiinled.  and 
well  inditiited,  to  support  tlie  glory  of  tite  nation, 
to  1>ccomc  the  ini>trument  of  its  avgradation  and 
diss^Ticc. 

A  go(Kl  many  reflections  will  arice  in  your 
[jordship's  mind  ripon  the  time  and  circumstance* 
of  that  most  insulting  and  atiDctoHsdocliualioo 
of  hosiiliiy  a^in«l  this  kingdom.  Tlic  declara- 
tion was  made  subsequent  lo  the  noble  Lord's 
Knconiitim  on  the  new  Kegioide  Connitntion  ; 
afler  the  pamphlet  had  made  somctfaiosc  mora 
than  ad  ranees  towards  a  reconciliation  with  that 
unemcioiis  race,  and  had  directly  dtto»-ned  nil 
those,  who  adherM  to  the  original  declaration  in 
fnvuur  of  monarchy.  It  was  even  aubseqoent  to 
the  unfortunate,  declaration  in  (lie  speech  from 
the  throne,  (uhich  this  pHmpldet  but  ton  truly 
unnouoccd.)  of  tltc  rt-adincs*  of  our  ^vemmcnt 
to  enter  into  connexions  of  frieiidiOnp  with  lliat 
faelion.  Hero  was  the  answer,  from  llie  llirone 
of  rcgici'lc,  to  the  speech  fn>ni  tlii>  tlirorw  of 
(Jreat  Briuin.  Thev  e<»  out  of  Uitir  way  lo  com- 
pliment f~>eneral  ^Vashint^on  on  the  supposed 
rancnnr  of  bis  heart  townitls  this  country-  It  ia 
very  remarkable,  that  they  make  thi«  compliment 
of  malice  lo  the  chief  of  tlic  United  States,  who 
had  fintt  signed  a  Treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  com- 
mpTCA  with  this  kingdom.  'ITiis  radical  hatred, 
according  lo  their  way  of  thinkirip,  the  roost  re- 
cent, solemn  compact.*  of  friendship  cannot  or 
OD^ht  not  lo  removi-.  In  this  malice  toKnjfland, 
as  in  the  one  FTcat  comjffeJwnsive  virtue,  all  other 
merilsof  this  illustrious  perwm  ore  entirely  merged. 
~  Kor  my  part,  I  do  not  bclicre  the  fort  to  be  so, 
as  iliev  represent  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  Mr. 
Washin^on's  honour  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian, 
or  n  prenidenl  of  llie  United  Slates,  after  Ihe 
treaty  ne  has  signed,  to  entertain  such  sr)ilimi.-iUs. 
I  have  a  moral  assumnee,  that  tlie  reprevntalion 
of  tlie  regicide  directory  is  absolutely  false  and 
groundlcM.  If  it  he,  it  is  a  ationecr  mark  of 
iheir  audacity  and  insolence,  and  still  a  sironf^er 
proof  of  the  sHpjnrl  they  mean  to  give  to  the  tnia- 
chicvoua  Aiction  they  are  known  to  nourish  there, 
lu  the  rain  of  tlio-tc  a1atc«,  an<)  lo  tlio  end  that 
no  Briti^  affections  tltould  ever  arise  in  that  im- 
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partnt«ittart  cf --tiH  vgdd,  whicJi  would  oatu- 
nJlyina  laBeoidU,bai^  British  alliance,  u|x>n 
the  bottom  of  rautuaJ  intermt  and  ancient  affec- 
tion. It  shews  it)  vrbal  pan  il  b,  and  vritli  what 
a  wi-apoii,  tliev  mean  a  deadly  blow  at  the  henri 
ofOnal  Britain.  One  really  would  have  ftipect- 
ed,  Troia  litis  new  conalitutioD  of  tliclrs,  which  hnd 
been  nnaounccd  as  u  grval  rcfurui,  uiid  which  wu 
to  he.  mnrc  th»ii  any  oftlLeiT  former  t-X]>erimental 
schemes,  alli-iblc  with  otiier  iintiont,  lliiit  tSiey 
would,  in  their  very  firet  pnblkk  act,  and  Uicir 
dcclamiioQ  to  the  colli^cttcl  representation  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  have  atfected  suine  degree  of 
moderation,  or,  at  least,  have  observed  a  niarded 
silence  with  regard  to  their  temper  and  their  riews. 
No  »iich  tliinf;;  ihoy  were  in  haste  to  declare  tlic 
princijiles  which  are  spun  into  the  piimitlve  stapti^ 
of  their  franw.  They  were  afraid,  that  a  moment'n 
doubt  nhuuld  exi^t  about  llieni.  lit  tlicir  very  in- 
fancy  lliey  were  i«  haale  to  put  their  hand  on  their 
infcnittl  altar,  and  to  swear  tlic  Name  immnrial 
hatred  to  Enghmd,  which  wiis  swcm  in  the  sue- 
cesBtonof  ulltheshoit-lircd  cuostitutioiis  LtiaLprc- 
c«ded  it.  With  them  every  tliino:  else  perislies. 
Almost  as  soon  ns  it  k  formed  ;  this  hatred  alone 
tB  immortal.  This  is  their  impure  vestal  hrc,  that 
ncier  is  extinguished :  and  never  will  it  be  cxtin- 
Kui&hed  whilst  the  system  of  regicide  exists  in 
France.  What!  are  we  not  to  believe  them  ?  Men 
arc  loo  apt  to  l>e  deceitful  enough  in  their  profen- 
ftioiM  of  friendship,  and  iliia  makes  a  wise  roan 
walk  with  »omc  mulion  through  liffi.  Surh  pro- 
feHJuns,  in  some  eases,  may  be  cvcd  a  ground  of 
further  distrust.  But  when  a  mun  declares  him- 
self your  unaUer;ible  enemy  1  No  man  ever  de- 
clared to  another  a  rancour  towards  him  which  he 
did  not  feel.  Faltas  in  amare  odia  tton  Jinijert, 
suid  an  author,  who  points  his  observations  so  as 
to  make  tliero  remembered. 

Observe,  my  Lord,  that,  from  their  invasion  of 
Plandcnt  ;ind  Holland  to  this  hour,  they  have 
never  made  the  smallest  stfpiilication  of  a  desire  of 
peace  with  this  kingdom,  with  Austria,  nr,  indeed, 
with  any  other  power,  that  1  know  of.  As  supe- 
riours.  they  expect  others  to  bcgiu.  We  have 
complied.  !\s  you  niayscc.  The  hostile  iiKvlonce. 
with  which  they  gave  such  s  rebuff  to  our  first 
overture  in  the  speech  from  Uiu  throne,  did  not 
hinder  us  frDoi  making,  from  the  same  throne,  a 
second  advance.  The  two  houses,  a  second  tune, 
coiitcidcd  in  Uk  same  sentiments  uiUi  %  dcKTce  of 
apparent  unanmiity  (for  there  tnu  no  diseenlient 
voice  bat  \ours)  with  which,  when  they  reflect  on 
it,  they  wilt  be  as  much  aahameil  as  1  am.  To 
this  our  new  humiliating  overture  (such,  at  what- 
ever haiard,  I  must  caUit)  what  did  the  rf^icide 
directory  answer '  Not  one  piiblick  word  nf  a 
readiness  to  treat.  No,  they  feel  Uieir  pr^ud 
Situation  too  well.  They  never  declared,  whether 
they  woukl  ^nnt  peace  to  you  or  not.  They  only 
siinitfied  to  you  their  pleasure,  as  to  iJie  terms,  on 
which  alone  they  would,  in  any  case,  admit  you 
10  it.  Vou  slicwed  your  ^T>cra)  disposittoa  to 
peace,  and,  to  forward  it,  yuu  lefl  every  thing  open 


to  DcsiociatKiiis.  As  to  any  terns  nn  4 
obtain,  they  simt  out  all  n^octaliOQ 
commencement.  Tliey  declared,  that  l 
would  mttke  a  peace,  by  whicli  wiy 
ever  belonged  to  France,  sliould  be  < 
would  not  treat  with  tlic  monarchy. 
il  mu*t  obviously  be  in  any  ■  " 
Gyration,  witliout  a  mcrvaUoa  of 
imicmnity  and  security,  and  that  too  in 
the  lar^st  comprehension.  You  treat 
regicides,  wjtliout  any  reservation  at  all. 
part,  they  auure  you  fonnally  and  publickh^ 
they  will  ^ive  you  nothing  in  the  name  of  i] 
nilv  or  security,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  here  Ivrtsi 
and  to  consider  the  manner  in  which       ~ 
rations  would  hai'e  been  taken  by  youf'J 
from  a  monarch  distinguUlicd  for  his 
an  ^irro^ance,  which,  even  more  than  bi^^ 
lion,  incensed  and  comlwDed  all  Eura|i»^ 
him.     Whatever  his  inivard  inteBtkws 
been,  did  Louis  the  XlVth  crer  make  ^ 
tion,  tlmt  the  true  bounds  of  France  mwj 
Oceaa,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Jie  Rhine 'faj 
overtures  for  peace,  did  he  ever  declarMfcti) 
would  make  no  sacrifices  to  promote  it  f  Hiif 
clarntions  were  always  directly  to  the  emu 
and  St  the  peace  of  Kyswick  his  actions  woiMri 
contrary.    At  the  close  of  the  war,  almotf  isi 
instance  victorious,  all  Euro]>e  was astooiibeLl 
those  who  received  tliem  were  astonished,  tf  I 
concessions.     Let  those,  who  have  a  lai&dl 
huw  httic,  in  compdiison,  the  moat  mwoMI 
ambitious  of  all  monarchs  is  to  be  ureailal.< 
itull  the  very  judicious,  critical  obserratioitii 
Polilicks  of  that  Reign,  inserted    in  the 
Treatise  of  the  Marquis  dc  Monulamfaett 
those,  who  wish  lo  know  wliat  is  to  be 
from  an  ambitious  republick,  consult  no  nil 
miliiai>  critick,  no  historical  critick.     Lrt  I 
open  their  own  eyes,  which  defreneracyaajl 
laniniity  have  shut  from  the  light  that  ptnil 
and  let  them  not  vainly  seek  their  leenrif  j 
voluntary  ignorance  of  tl>eir  danger. 

To  dispose  us  towards  thii  peace. — ani 
in  which  uiir  author  has.  I  do  not  know  < 
to  call  it,  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  asfTTc  si^* 
ever  is  most  seditious,  factious,  and 
this  country,  we  are  told  by  many  dcalosjU 
cuhilion,  but  not  so  distinctly  by  ilie  an  * 
self,  (too  great  distinctness  of  affitmaliMi  i 
Iiis  fault,) — but  wc  arc  told,  that  tlic  Fr 
lately  obtained  a  very  pretty  sort  of 
and  that  it  resembles  the  Unli^i  eonstititiMl 
they  had  been  twiutied  toother   m  the 
mitT  tagacfs  fallert  kenpitrt  discrimrm 
It  may  be  to  ;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  1 
it;  nor  is  the  noble  author.     He  finds  tW** 
mrnts"  excellent;  but  tlie  dispOMtioB *tri ■ 
lificial  indeed.  Contrary  10  what  we  ia>flit< 
at  Paris — llic  meat  i«  gootl,  the  eookMji  slsi 
bic.     I  agree  with  him  fully  in  the  li>»t;^^ 
were  forced  to  allnw  the  first,  I  ahould  i  " 
with  our  old  coarse  bvc-word — that  thei 


'ifch  fiimiihed  all  tlwir  foimer  rKxloraleun,  sent 
ftlw<>  iheiT  present  cook,  I  have  a  preat  opinion 
ftf  Tltonios  P«in«,  ood  of  &U  liU  pKHlucliuntt ;  I 
trmcmber  his  baring  been  one  of  ilie  coniniiiice 
Ibr  funning  one  ot  their  annual  conaitutions  ;  I 

Cean  tlie  adminble  conattCuiion  of  1793,  aft«r 
iving  be«u  a  cbsutbtir  council  to  ihe  no  less  ad- 
kiinibiG  ronslitiitioii  of  1791.  Tbi»  pious  pniriol 
pas  his  eyet  ttill  directed  (o  hit  native  country, 
otwiihitiinding  her  in[^atitiide  to  an  kind  a  bene- 
ictor.  Thb  outlaw  of  England,  and  lawgiver  to 
katice,  is  iiow,  in  lecrec  probably,  trying  liix  hand 
nia  :  and  inviting  ut  to  him  by  making  hh  con- 
Mutioa  such,  as  may  ^ive  his  disciulcs  in  Kn^- 
klid  »oinv  pluuitible  pretext  ibr  ^oiii^  iulu  liic 
Duse.  that  he  lia*  o[)eaed.  We  have  discovered, 
■eems.  tliat  all,  which  the  boasileij  uKdum  of 
Br  arvcesiori  has  laboured  to  brinfi;  to  peifi^clion 
six  or  Kvcn  centuries,  m  nearly,  or  dllu^cUicr, 
latclied  in  us  or  M-ven  day«,  at  Uie  leisure  lioun 
k1  sober  tnterrnls  of  Citiien  Thomas  Paine. 

**  Bill  ihoo^h  (liR  tiMf-hcraiit  lApitcT  Tlioinat, 
*■  Han^  u  iww  Ani^l  two  docin  from  os, 
**  As  5n«  ai  dautwr*'  liandi  can  muko  it. 
"  In  hope*  tlul  vlraniren  may  iniiUk«  it; 
"  Wt  lliiiik  It  boll)  »  nhuinc  and  ua 
•■  To  ivn  the  S.1X11I  M  Anael  Inu." 

lodeed,  in  this  pood  old   house,  where  every 

mtg,  at  least,  is  well  aired,  I  thai)  be  content  to 

[  up  my  Tattgued  horses,  and  here  l4ike  a  bed  Tor 

long  ni^hl,  that  bej^ins  to  darken  upon  nie. 

d  I,  bowevcr,  ilic  honour  (1  inuil  nowcall  itso) 

being  a  membrr  of  any  of  the  coatlilutionij 

ibs,  I  hhowld  think  I  hud  curried  my  point  most 

impleu-Iy.     It  b  clear,  by  the  appbniMn  bestowed 

f,  what  the  author  caIIs  this  new  constitution,  a 

,cd  ol>i:»rchv.  that  tlic  did'ci-encc   between  the 

llbbists  and  the  old  adherents   to  the  monurcliy 

HiU*  country  is  hardly  worth  a  sciitlle.     Let  it 

^Hr  io  peace,  and  liffhl  lie  thf  earth  on  the 

^^Bh  oOMtituttOQ  I   Dy  this  easy  manner  of  treal- 

P^Be  moM  difficult  o(  all  subjeru,  the  eonstitu* 

M  for  a  ^reat  kingdom,  and  by  letting  loose  an 

saioft,  tliat  they  may  be  made  by  any  ad/en- 

Mfs  in  speculation  in  hsmall  given  time, and  for 

■5  country,  all  the  lies,  which,  whether  of  reason 

II  prejudNre,  attach  mankind  to  their  old,  habitual, 

kniMtick  govemiaeots,  are  not  n  little  loosened  ; 

U  eommunion.  wliicli  the  similarity  of  ike  busis 

n  produced  between  nil  the  [jovrmnients.  thiit 

tnnpose  what  we  call  the  Clirtstinn  nnrlil,  and  tlie 

9>vWlck  of  KuTOpc,  would  be  dissolved.   Bv  these 

iMtiied  tpeculations  France  is  more  upproximutcd 

Ins  inmnsiittitionihan  in  situation;  and  in  pro- 

onion  as  <kq  icicedo  from  the  ancient  system  of 

urop«,  we  apptoacli  to  tliat  connexion,  whi<'h  alone 

Ml  remain  to  us,  »  clo4c  alliance  with  ihc  new- 

booTcred  moral  and  political  world  in  France. 

Tkoe  tlieories  wotild  be  of  little  importance,  if 

C  did  not  only  know,  but  sorely  feel,  that  there 

t  alFOnif  jacobin  fiiction  in  lliis  cuunUy,  which 

niong  employed  itself  in  speculating  upon  can- 

Sniliotta.  and  to  whom  the  circumiflancc  of  their 

»<emn>ent   bt'm%   liome-bred    and    prescriptive 
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seems  no  son  of  recommendation.  What  nomcd 
to  us  to  be  the  best  system  of  liberty,  that  a  na- 
tion ever  enjoyed,  tij  tbcm  seems  the  yoke  of  ui| 
iololcmhlc  slav^rty.  This  «peruliitive  faction  had 
long  been  at  work.  The  French  Revolution  did 
not  cause  it :  it  only  discovered  it,  cnercased  it, 
and  gave  fresh  vi^ur  lo  il«  operations.  I  liars 
reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  in  tliis  coun- 
try, and  from  I^nglisb  writers  and  Englis!)  ca- 
buileni,  that  France  herself  was  instituted  in  this 
revolutiuuary  fury.  The  communion  of  thcae  two 
factions  u|)on  any  pretended  basis  of  Biniilariiy  is 
a  matter  of  very  serious  eonsideration.  They  are 
always  considt^ing  the  formal  disttibntioiis  of 
power  in  a  cunntitution :  the  moral  basis  tliey 
cotiNidcr  a«  noiliing.  Very  diAeient  is  my  opi- 
nion :  1  consider  the  moral  busia  as  every  tiling ; 
rhc  formid  arrangements,  hiithcr  than  aa  they 
promote  tlie  moral  principles  of  government, 
and  tile  keeping  desperately  wicked  person  aa 
the  subjecu  of  laws  and  not  the  maken  of  them, 
to  be  of  little  i»ipurlauce,  Wlial  signilic«  the 
cutting  and  shuftiing  of  cards,  while  the  pock 
still  remains  the  same  '  .As  a  basis  for  sticli  a  con- 
nexion, as  has  subsisted  l)etween  the  powors  of 
Europe,  we  had  notliing  to  fear,  but  from  the 
lajues  and  fruilties  of  men,  and  llmt  was  enough ; 
but  tliis  new  pretended  r<-)Jubliok  has  given  ut 
more  to  apprehend  from  what  they  call  tlieir 
virtues,  liiun  we  hud  to  drcnd  from  the  vices 
nf  otJier  mcu.  Avowedly  and  systematically  they 
have  ^ven  die  upper  iiand  lo  all  the  vinous 
and  d<>g«n«rate  part  ofhuman  nat»ro.  It  is  from 
Llicir  lapses  and  deviations  from  their  principle, 
lliul  alone  we  liave  any  thing  to  hope. 

I  hear  another  inducement  lo  fraternity  with  the 
preient  rulers.  They  have  murdered  one  Kob«- 
pierre.  This  RolNrspierre  they  tell  «s  was  a  cruel 
lyranl,  and  now  that  he  is  put  out  of  liie  way.  all 
will  go  well  in  rr:ine<<.  Astrira  will  again  return  to 
that  earth,  fium  which  she  has  been  an  emigraatf 
and  ull  nations  will  resort  to  her  golden  scales.  Itia 
rerv  extruordinary.  thai  the  very  instant  the  moda 
of  Paris  is  known  here,  it  becomes  all  the  fiishion 
in  London.  This  is  tfacir  jargon.  It  is  tlic  old 
boa  ton  of  robbers,  who  cast  tlieir  common  crimiea 
on  the  wickedness  of  their  departed  associates.  I 
care  little  about  the  memory  of  this  same  Robes- 
pierre, I  am  sure  lie  waA  an  execrable  viilain.  I 
rejoiced  at  his  puniihrnenl  neither  more  nor  less, 
tlian  I  sliould  at  the  oxtTution  of  tlie  preseot  di- 
rectory or  any  of  its  members.  But  who  gave 
KobcspicrrcLhcpovrerofbcing  a  tyrant!  and  who 
were  tile  instruments  of  his  lyrannv  ?  The  present 
virtuous  constitution -mongers.  He  was  a  tyrant, 
tlicy  were  his  satellites  and  his  hangmen.  Tlieir 
sole  merit  is  in  tlic  murder  of  their  ccd  league.  Tliey 
have  expiated  their  otiicr  murden  by  a  new  murder. 
It  has  aliraya  been  the  case  among  this  liandiiu. 
TEicy  have  always  had  the  knife  at  each  ot^Mir't 
ihronls,  aAcr  they  had  almost  blunted  it  at  the 
throats  ofeven,'  honest  man.  These  people  lliought, 
that,  in  tlie  commerce  of  murder,  lie  wb«  like  to 
have  the  better  of  the  bargain,  if  any  time  was  lest : 
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tliey  ilicrcforc  took  one  of  their  short  revolutioDary 
mnhtjds,  and  massacred  him  in  a  manner  so  per- 
^di'yu^  and  cniol,  as  would  shock  all  humanity,  if 
ilj!t  stroke  was  not  struck  hy  the  present  rulers  on 
oni;  of  tlieir  own  associates.  But  this  last  act  of 
infidelity  and  murder  is  to  expiate  all  the  rest,  and 
Vt  qualify  thcni  for  the  amity  of  an  humane  and 
virtuous  sovereign  and  civilized  people.  I  have 
heard  that  a  Tartar  believes,  when  he  has  killed  a 
man,  that  all  his  estimable  qualities  pass  with  his 
cloUies  and  arms  to  the  murderer:  but  I  have 
never  heard,  tliat  it  was  the  opinion  of  any  savage 
Hcytliiuii,  that,  if  he  kills  a  brother  villain,  he  is, 
ipio  facto,  absolved  of  all  his  own  ofTences.  The 
Tarturiun  doctrine  is  tlie  most  tenable  opinion. 
Ttie  murderers  of  Robespierre,  besides  what  they 
arc  entitled  to  by  being  engaged  in  the  same  tontine 
of  infamy,  are  tiis  representatives,  have  inherited 
all  his  murderous  qualities,  in  addition  to  their  own 
private  stock.  But  it  seems,  we  are  always  to  be 
of  a  party  witli  the  last  and  victorious  assassins.  I 
confess,  I  am  of  a  different  mind ;  and  am  rather 
inclined ,  of  the  two,  to  think  and  speak  less  hardly 
of  a  (lead  ruffian,  than  to  associate  with  the  living. 
I  could  better  bear  the  stench  of  tlie  gibbeted 
murderer,  tlian  the  society  of  the  bloody  felons,  who 
yet  annoy  the  world.  Whilst  they  wait  the  recom- 
pense due  to  their  ancient  crimes,  they  merit  new 
punishment  by  the  new  offences  they  commit. 
Tliere  is  a  period  to  the  offences  of  Robespierre, 
They  survive  in  his  assassins.  Better  a  living  dog, 
says  the  old  proverb,  than  a  dead  lion ;  not  so  here. 
Murderers  and  hogs  never  look  well  till  they  are 
hanged.  From  villany  no  good  can  arise,  but  in 
tlit;  example  of  its  fate,  Sol  leave  them  their  dead 
llobcspierre,  cither  to  gibbet  his  memory,  or  to 
di'ify  Jiim  in  their  pantlieon  with  their  Marat  and 
(lieir  Mintbcau, 

It  is  asserted,  that  this  government  promises 
■tubility  :  God  of  his  mercy  forbid  !  If  it  should, 
nothing  upon  earth  besides  itself  can  be  stable.  We 
doi'lam  tins  stability  to  be  the  ground  of  our  making 
]i(-tti-L-  witli  th(-m.  Assuming  it  therefore,  that  tlie 
men  and  the  system  arc  what  I  have  described, 
iinil  that  they  have  a  determined  hostility  against 
lliin  ciiiinlry,  an  hostility  not  only  of  policy  but  of 
|iii^dili'i'tiiiii:  llicit  I  think,  that  every  rational  being 
wiiiil'l  ^11  iihing  witli  me  in  considering  its  perma- 
wMit:  lis  tlfugreiiU'stof  all  possible  evils.  If,  there- 
liiir,  wi'  tin-  til  look  fur  peace  with  such  a  thing  in 
Hiry  iif  il(t  iiiouMtrous  shapes,  which  I  deprecate,  it 
mttnl  In-  in  that  state  of  disorder,  confusion,  discord, 
iiihui'liy,  1111(1  inHurrection,  such  as  might  oblige  tlie 
iitdiiii-nlitrv  rulers  to  forbear  their  attempts  on 
III  Itflilitiitiing  Htates,  or  to  render  these  attempts 
liiH  iipi  liilivit,  if  they  should  kindle  new  wars. 
Whim  wun  il  hiinrd  before,  that  the  internal  repose 
III  II  ilcliTiiiim-d  and  wicked  enemy,  and  the 
oUiiiiiilli  iif  liis  government,  became  the  wish  of 
|il->  <ii  liililioiir,  and  a  security  against  eitlier  his 
umlli  ■>  HI  111*  uiiihition  ?  The  direct  contrary  has 
>tl»-iv*  lii'iui  iiifrrn'd  from  that  state  of  things ; 
>tiii'iilliiiilv.  il  hiiri  over  been  the  jiolicy  of  those, 
wh.>  mmlil   pii-NiTvo  themselves  a^inst  the  en* 


terprisea  of  such  a  mali^aot  and  miachieTom 
power,  to  cut  out  so  much  work  for  him  in  his  on 
states,  as  might  keep  bis  daDgerous  activity  en- 
ployed  at  home. 

It  is  said,  in  vindication  of  this  *ystefn,  wbici 
demands  the  stability  of  the  regicide  power  is  i 
ground  for  peace  with  them,  tliat  when  they  htn 
obtained,  as  now,  it  is  said,  (though  not  by  lUi 
noble  author,)  they  have  a  permanent  gorni- 
ment,  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  amity  with  tb 
kingdom,  and  with  others,  who  have  the  miifix- 
tune  to  be  in  their  neighbourhood.  Granted.  IVf 
will  be  aMe  to  do  so,  without  question;  butarethn 
willing  to  do  so  ?  Produce  the  act,  produce  ^ 
declaration.  Have  they  made  any  single  itep  to- 
wards it  ?  Have  they  ever  once  propoaed  to  tmt! 

The  assurance  of  a  stable  peace,  grounded  (■ 
the  stability  of  their  system,  proceeds  on  this  hypo- 
thesis,  that  their  hostility  to  other  nations  has  pro- 
ceeded from  their  anarchy  at  home,  and  frcHB  At 
prevalence  of  a  populace,  which  their  goveniBMii 
had  not  strength  enough  to  master.  This  I  uttoiy 
deny.  I  insist  upon  it  as  a  tzct,  that  in  the  d«iiK 
commencement  of  all  their  hostilities,  and  tbtt 
astonishing  perseverance  in  them,  so  as  nemaut 
in  any  fortune, high  or  low,to  propose  atnatytf 
peace  to  any  power  in  Europe,  they  have  new 
been  actuated  by  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  Ai 
people,  I  will  not  say  have  been  moved,  bat  ii- 
pelled  by  them,  end  have  generally  acted  imckri 
compulsion,  of  which  most  of  us  are,  ai  A 
tliank  God,  unable  to  form  an  adequate  ides,  m 
war  against  Austria  was  formally  declared  brtkt 
unhappy  Louis  16th  ;  but  who  has  ever  coBMod 
Louis  16tb,  since  the  Revolution,  to  have  bees  tb 
government?  The  second  regicide  Asaemblj,^ 
the  only  government,  was  the  author  of  thai  m* 
and  neither  the  nominal  king,  nor  the  dmuh' 
people,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  furtlier  thiii 
a  reluctant  obedience.  It  is  to  delude  oundnil 
consider  the  state  of  France,  since  their  Remlili^ 
as  a  state  of  anarchy,  it  is  something  Iv  on* 
Anarchy  it  is,  undoubtedly,  if  compared  'ilkPj 
vemment  pursuing  the  peace,  order,  moral*,''' 
prosperity  of  the  people.  But  regarding  w^* 
power,  that  has  really  guided  from  the  da^  "* 
revolution  to  this  time,  it  has  been  of  all 
ments  the  most  absolute,  despotick,  and  t^^-  ^ 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  earth.  Nc^*^^ 
the  views  and  politicks  of  any  government  |:^T^  fc 
with  half  the  regularity,  system,  and  melhc^^'^' 
a  diligent  observer  must  have  contemplat^^^^  i 
amazement  and  terrour  in  theirs.  Their  ^^TLJ^- 
not  an  anarchy,  but  a  series  of  short-lived  ^^ 
nies.  We  do  not  call  a  republick  with  ^^^  rf 
magistrates  an  anarchy :  theirs  is  that  Ic:  jZ^ 
republick;  but  the  succession  is  not  effected  ^^ 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  magistrate's  *^^^^ , 
but  by  his  murder.  Every  new  magistracjr*  ^  y 
ceeding  by  homicide,  is  auspicated  by  acens*'^ 
predecessors  in  the  office  of  tyranny,  and  kt  "*■ 
tinues  by  the  exercise  of  what  they  dnrgfd  */*■ 
others. 

This  strong  hand  is  the  law,  and  th^  sole  lt*< " 


I.  I  defy  wiy  person  to  sliew  aiiv  ollirr 
atj  Mch  alwiila  be  found  on  pHpir,  iliat 
piDftllwi  degree,  or  in  any  one  iiutanrt:. 
irpnctiaed.  la  nil  Uicii  succcssiooi,  not 
jlnlc,  or  one  form  of  niK^sireicy,  1ms 
If  It  mere,  occasional,  popular  tumult: 
f  has  been  the  eSect  of  tue  stucliMl  ma- 
m  tbc one  revolutionary  cal>nl, operating 
If  upon  itself.  That  cab<tl  is  ail  in  all. 
no  publick ;  it  is  the  only  nation  I  ever 
ihe  people  are  absolutely  alavii>s, 

•erew,  in  all  uffiun  publickano  private. 
VmKll,  even  down  to  the  miiiiiic;»t  and 

iti:  pafU  of  their  liou«ehuld  concerns. 
9,  of  LMonia,  the  r«tfardanU  to  tlic 
RiisMaand  in  ['oluncl.cvrn  the  negroes 
K  IndieN.  know  nutliiii^  of  bo  se.ircliinc, 

Eig,  BO  faeart-brenking a  slavery.  Muob 
•ervilewretchevcall  for  our  pity  uuder 
[{•of  jrokf ,  if  for  their  pctliditmx  and 
|-f*!bellion.  and  for  tlieir  murder  f<f  rJie 
kll  monarclia,  tliev  did  not  rjoiily  dc«r%c 
lent  not  giLMter  tlian  llicif  crime, 
pliute,  ditreftire,  I  take  it  to  be  a  ^-itt 
|[  ttiink,  timi  tlie  wiiiit  of  powvr  in  th^ 
tt  fumi«htd  a  nfttuml  cauic  of  war : 
DB  greatness  of  its  power,  joined  to  ii» 
il  pow«r.  tlie  nature  of  ils  ■vsiem,  and 
|l  who  acted  in  il,  did  natum^ly  call  for 

fiiilary  resistance  to  oppow  them,  and 
not  only  jtisl.  hut  nBceaBarj,     But.  at 
J  no  more  on  the  ceniusand  chnmcior 
r  >et  up  in  France.     I  may  probably 
with  it  more  at  large  liorcaflcr :  tJiis 
for  a  very  full  nposure;  at  present, 
for  me,  if  I  fmint  it  out  us  a  matter 
of  con«i deration,   ^vli^-tlicr  the  true 
ility  was  not  rightly  conceived  vfry 
war.  and  whether  any  thine  has  hap- 
tvge  that  system,  except  our  ill  suen-ii« 
icn,  in  rto  principal  instance,  had  its 
ionaAlheubjrciofiisoperations.  Tli«t 
•ncceedkd  ill  in  many  r:iM!»  in  uii- 
Ibeti  let  ns  speak  tlie  truth  and  my, 
.t«<l,  c\liitu«t>.-<i,  dispirited,  and  must 
Riis  vroiild   be  inttllii^ibk-.     The  world 
lcliii*d  10  mrdun  Ihe  abject  conduct  of 
OBlioa.     But  let  ns  not  conceal  from 
kr  real  situation,  whilst,  by  every  spe- 
titiation,  we  are  but  too  strongly  dis- 
r  tense  of  it  to  tlw  enemy. 
Sr  of  tlic  Kemark*  in  the  last  week  of 
fiears  to  think,  that  tlir  pres<-nt  ^- 
I  France  rontainit  many  of  the  elements, 
1  prnitrrly  nrrao^t,  are  known  to  forni 
hictical  governiTMnls  ;    and,  that  the 
kieter  mny  become  iia  particular  form, 
likely  lo  be  nn  obstiicio  tu  negocialion. 
low  be  DooSslHclcto  «iich  nesiocialion, 
■DW  why  it  wascvcr  so.     Suppose,  thai 
|*eat  promised Treaierpemiancneythan 
irmer,  (a  pninl,  on  nhich  I  can  form 
bt, )  ftill  a  link  i-^  wanting  lo  couple  the 
of  tlic  gDvemmcut  witJi  die  perma' 
2  n  -l 


nenceofthc  peace.  On  (liis  nolonewonJissaid: 
nor  can  Uicrv  be,  in  my  opinion.  Tliis dciiciericy 
is  made  up  by  strcn^tlifnin);  the  first  ringlet  of  Ihe 
cliain,  tliat  ouR'ht  to  be,  but  that  is  not,  strclcbeii  to 
connect  the  two  pro  positions.  .Ml  seems  lo  l)e 
done,  if  we  can  tuake  out.  that  tlie  last  French 
edition  orregic»d«  is  like  to  prove  stable. 

As  a  prognostick  of  this  stabihty,  it  a  mid  to  be 
acrepted  by  tlje  |»eople.  Here  a^in  1  join  issue 
witi)  the  fralemiwrs,  and  )»caitivGly  deny  the  fiiet. 
Some  submission  or  other  has  l>ccn  obtained,  by 
some  means  or  otlter,  to  cverv  govrromcnt,  that 
liidivrto  has  been  set  up.  And  the  same  submis- 
sion would,  by  the  sarac  means,  be  ohtjiin«d  for 
any  otlier  project,  that  tlic  wit  or  folly  of  man  could 
fiOMibly  devise.  The  constitution  of  1700  was 
univpraally  received.  The  ronslilution  which  foUJ 
lowed  it,  under  the  name  of  a  convenlion,  was 
universally  suhmitted  to.  The  conxtitutiun  »(  1793 
WHS  universally  accepted.  Uiduckily,  ihin  year's 
constitution,  which  ¥ras  formed. and  its  gien«thliacnii 
aun^  by  the  noble  author  nhilc  it  was  yei  in  em- 
bryo, or  was  but  just  comv  bloody  from  the  womb, 
is  lh«  only  one,  which,  in  its  very  formation,  liaa 
been  generally  resisted  by  a  very  great  and  power- 
ful party  in  many  parts  of  tliC  kintfdom.und  psr- 
ticulurly  in  tJic  capital.  It  never  hud  a  popular 
choice  even  in  show :  iliose.  who  arbitrarily  creeled 
the  new  buildm^  out  of  tlie  old  malenuls  of  their 
own  convention,  were  obli^-d  to  send  for  ao  army 
to  support  tlieir  work  :  like  brave  Kladiators,  ih«y 
fought  it  out  in  tlie  streets  of  Paris,  and  evtti 
raassiiered  each  other  in  their  house  of  assembly, 
in  the  mo«t  edifying  maitnt-r,  aird  for  iIk  cotct- 
lainment  and  in«lruetion  of  llKir  Ksccllcncwa  ihs, 
foit'ifin  ambassailours,  who  liada  box  in  ibis  ooH'I 
it1itutinn»l  Amphitheatre  of  n  fr^c  people. 

At  Icnfirdi,  at^r  a  terrible  itrutrgtc,  the  troops 
prevailed  over  the  citizens.  The  citi/cn  aoldietigi 
the  ever  famed  National  Guards,  who  ImddepoMill 
and  murdered  Ihetr  sovereign,  were  disarmed  by ' 
llie  iiiferinur  trumpieteri  of  that  rebellion.  Twenty 
thousand  rf-);utar  troops  garrison  Paris.  Thus  a 
cuinplctc  miliiary  goremment  is  formed,  it  baa 
thv  MttvuifUi,  and  it  may  count  on  the  siabiiity,  of 
itrai  kind  of  powtrr,  This  ]M>wer  a  to  last  as  Iohc 
as  the  Parisians  think  |iroper.  F.very  other  ground 
of  Ktabiliiy.  but  from  military  force  and  terrour, 
is  cicuo  out  of  tlic  question.  To  sectue  then 
further,  they  have  a  strong  corps  of  irrrgulan, 
ready  armed,  lliousands  of  those  bdl-houiHla 
called  Terrorists,  whom  they  had  shut  up  in  prisoa, 
on  their  last  Revolution,  as  the  satellites  oftyriinny, 
are  let  loose  on  the  picople.  The  whole  of  their 
^vcmmenl,  iu  its  ortKination,  in  its  continuance, 
in  ull  its  actions,  and  in  all  iu  resources,  is  fone ; 
and  Dulliin;;  but  force.  A  forced  conslttatiou,  a 
fort^'wl  etrclion,  a  forced  ■ubsisiencc,  a  forced 
reqiiitiiion  of  soldiers,  n  forced  loan  of  money. 

They  differ  nothing  from  idl  (he  precwliiii;  t»iir- 
pationi.  but  that  to  ibe  wime  odium  a  good  deal 
more  of  contempt  is  added.  In  this  siuiatioa, 
notwitlwandini;  all  their  military  force,  strength* 
eiicd  with  the  undisciplined  power  of  the  Terrorifia, 
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and  the  nearly  general  disarming  of  Paris,  there 
would  almost  certainly  have  been,  before  tltis,  an 
insurrection  against  them,  but  for  one  cause.  The 
people  of  France  languish  for  peace.  Tliey  all 
despaired  of  obtaining  it  from  the  coalesced 
powers,  whilst  they  had  a  gang  of  professed  re- 
sides at  their  head ;  and  several  of  the  least 
desperate  republicans  would  have  joined  with 
better  men  to  shake  them  wholly  off,  and  to  pro- 
duce something  more  ostensible,  if  they  had  not 
been  reiteratedly  told,  that  their  sole  hope  of  peace 
was  the  very  contrary  to  what  they  naturally 
imagined ;  tliat  they  must  leave  off  their  cabals 
and  insurrections,  which  could  serve  no  purpose, 
but  to  bring  in  that  royalty,  which  was  wholly  re- 
jected by  tiie  coalesced  kings ;  that,  to  satisfy 
them,  they  must  tranquilly,  if  they  could  not 
cordially,  submit  themselves  to  the  tyranny  and 
the  tyrants  they  despised  and  abhorred.  Peace 
was  held  out,  by  the  allied  monarchies,  to  the 
people  of  France,  as  a  bounty  for  supporting  the 
republick  of  regicides.  In  fact,  a  coalition  l^gun 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  that  den  of 
robbers,  now  exists  only  for  their  support.  If  evil 
happens  to  the  princes  of  Europe  from  the  success 
and  stability  of  this  infernal  business,  it  is  their 
own  absolute  crime. 

We  are  to  understand,  however,  (for  sometimes 
so  the  author  hints,)  that  something  stable  in  the 
constitution  of  regicide  was  required  for  our 
amity  with  it ;  but  tlie  noble  Remarker  is  no  more 
solicitous  about  this  point,  than  he  is  for  the 
permanence  of  the  whole  body  of  his  October 
speculations:  "  If,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
regicide,  "  they  can  obtama  practicable  constitu- 
"  tion,  even  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  they  will 
"  be  in  a  condition  to  re-establish  the  accustomed 
"  relations  of  peace  and  amity."  Pray  let  us  leave 
this  bush  fighting.  What  is  meant  by  a  limited 
period  of  time  ?  Does  it  mean  the  direct  contrary 
to  the  terms,  an  unlimited  period  ?  If  it  is  a 
limited  period,  what  limitation  does  he  fix  as  a 
ground  for  his  opinion  ?  Otherwise,  his  limitation 
is  unlimited.  If  lie  only  requires  a  constitution 
that  will  last  while  tlic  treaty  goes  on,  ten  days' 
existence  will  satisfy  his  demands.  He  knows, 
that  France  never  did  want  a  practicable  consti- 
tution nor  a  government,  which  endured  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Her  constitutions  were  but 
too  practicable ;  and  short  as  was  tlieir  duration, 
it  was  but  too  long.  They  endured  time  enough 
for  treaties,  which  benefited  themselves,  and  have 
done  infinite  mischief  to  our  cause.  But,  granting 
him  his  strani^e  thesis,  that,  hitherto,  tlie  mere 
form  or  the  mere  term  of  their  constitutions,  and, 
not  their  indisposition,  but  their  instability,  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  not  preserving  tlie  relations 
of  amity  ;  how  could  a  constitution,  which  might 
not  last  half  an  hour  after  the  noble  Lord's  signature 
of  the  treaty  in  the  company,  in  which  he  must 
sign  it,  ensure  its  obser\'ance  ?  If  you  trouble 
yourself  at  nil  with  their  constitutions,  you  are 
certainly  more  concerned  with  tliem  ailer  the 
treaty,  than  before  it,  as  the  observance  of  con- 


ventions is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  tlun 
the  making  them.  Can  any  thing:  be  more  palpablj 
absurd  and  senseless,  than  to  object  to  a  tresty 
of  peace,  for  want  of  durability  in  coostitutiooi, 
which  had  an  actual  duration,  and  to  tnut  a  coi- 
stitution,  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  fa«d  not 
so  much  as  a  practical  existence  ?  There  is  u  wi; 
of  accounting  for  such  discourse  in  the  mouths  itf 
men  of  sense,  but  by  supposing,  that  theysecrctlr 
entertain  a  hope,  that  the  very  act  or  having  madt 
a  peace  with  the  regicides  will  gire  a  uMkf 
to  the  regicide  system.  This  will  not  clear  tb 
discourse  from  the  absurdity,  but  it  will  accoui 
for  the  conduct,  which  such  reasoning  so  ill defesdL 
What  a  round-about  way  is  this  to  peace ;  to  msb 
war  for  the  destruction  of  regicides,  and  tha 
to  give  them  peace  in  order  to  ensure  a  subility, 
that  will  enable  them  to  observe  it.  I  say  notluf 
of  the  honour  displayed  in  such  a  system.  Il  ii 
plain  it  militates  with  itself  almost  in  all  the  {wti 
of  it.  Id  one  part,  it  supposes  stability  in  theiroos- 
stitution,  as  a  ground  of  a  stable  peace;  inuMitla 
part,  we  areto  hope  for  peace  in  adifferent  way;  tht 
IS,  by  splitting  this  brilliant  orb  into  little  stais,  ml 
this  would  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine.  Na^ 
there  is  no  system,  upon  which  the  peace,  whicia 
humility  we  are  to  supplicate,  can  possibly  sUal 

I  believe,  before  tins  time,  that  the  mere  fbrarf 
a  constitution,  in  any  country,  never  waa  Gn  ■ 
the  sole  ground  of  objecting  to  a  treaty  with  it 
With  other  circumstances  it  may  be  of  gral  Wh 
ment.     What  is  incumbent  on  the  assertors  of  lb 
4th  week  of  the  October  system  to  prove,  ii 
whether  their  then  expected  constitution  wu  lUf 
to  be  stable  or  transitory,  but  whether  it  [hoomI 
to  this  country  and  its  allies,  and  to  the  pescead 
settlement  of  all  Europe,  more  good  will,  or  ■(• 
good  faith,  than  any  of  tlie  experiments  wUk 
have  gone  before  it.     On  these  points  /  anVj 
willingly  join  issue. 

Observe  first  the  manner,  in  which  the  RcbhIVj 
describes  (very  truly  as  I  conceive)  the  ffo^^ 
France  underthat  auspicious  government,  aw  dl 
observe  the  conduct  of  that  government  Util' 
nations.  '*  The  people  without  any  uuUii" 
"  constitution ;  distracted  by  popular  codtoIbK 
"  in  a  state  of  inevitable  bankruptcy ;  «ill>iMt*V 
"  commerce  :  with  their  principal  poctt  blM*' 
"  aded  ;  and  without  a  fleet,  that  could  nW 
"  to  face  one  of  our  detached  squadreiu'  f*' 
mitting,  as  fully  as  he  has  stated  it,  this  cob™* 
of  France,  I  would  fain  know,  how  he  ittt** 
this  condition  with  his  ideas  of  any  kmdeftp^ 
ticable  constitHtitm,  or  duration  for  a  fii»»*"^ 
riod,  which  are  his  tiHe  qud  non  of  peace.  8* 
passing  by  contradictions,  as  no  fair  objedJ** 
reasoning,  this  state  of  things  would  natanlll'* 
other  times,  and  in  other  governments,  iu*'^ 
duced  a  disposition  to  peace,  almost  on  ssj^* 
But,  in  thatstateof  their  country,  did  tbcNSi^ 
government  solicit  peace  or  amity  withodiH'f 
tions,  or  even  lay  any  specious  grounds  for*'' 
propositions  of  affected  moderation,  or  in  th"!'* 
loose  and  general  conciliatory  language '  ^ 
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Ijm^.  It  was  but  a.  venr  Tkw  days  betore 
jiwriter  had  comtnenrecl  tiia  remarks.  a& 
ito  refute*  faint  by  amicipntion.  thai  hU 
nn^bt  fit  to  lay  out  a  n«w  tcnitorinl  mcifi 
ion,  and  to  declare  to  us  and  to  all  Kii- 
tt  trrrttoriM  she  waa  vriUinii;  to  allot  tn 
Hnpire,  and  wHnt  *he  a  content  (durini; 
f  leasMTc)  to  leave  to  others. 
icir  law  ol'  empire  was  [iromul^Ied  wiili- 
equisrlion  on  ihal  siibjevi,  and  jimclnitn- 
yie,  and  upon  itriiiciples.  which  iievi-r  Imd 
id  «rin  the  annaU  oT  arrogance  und  aai- 
Bhc  prescribed  ihv  limits  to  hvr  empire, 
principt«  of  treaty,  ronvrntion,  posMs- 
(i,  babiludn.  the  distinclinn  of  tribv*.  na- 
lang^asea,  but  by  physical  aptitudes. 
Urd  hei^pir  as  the  arbiter  of  physical 
,  the  construed  tti«  limiLs  at  nuturc  by 
mience.  That  vrai  nature,  which  raosi 
Ltnd  ImsI  secured  the  empire  of  France. 
'•ay  no  more  on  the  insult  olTered  not 
II  et|iiity  and  justice,  but  to  the  common 
mankind,  in  deriding  le^al  property  hy 
|)rii)ci|il«s,  and  eMMblishinK  the  convoni- 
I  parly  tt*  a  niln  of  pubtick  law.  The 
vocate  for  \tcAct  has,  indeed,  perfectly 
oded  this  darini;  and  oulraceous system  of 
I  ttrunny.  I  am  most  tiitppy  in  com- 
bin  when  he  writes  like  linnself.  But 
rt^nlu>r,and  in  llie  same  gooil  iimin,  the 
fen  and  advocate  of  amity  with  thit  ac- 
pn{f,  mild,  and  unassuming  power,  when 
I  to  you  llic  law  ttiey  p^K,  and  its  imrne- 
: — "  Thev  BniDui>t,"  Kiys  lie,  *'  to  the 
powers,  thnt  have  been  the  most  nearly 
with  ub:  the  dliTKt,  or  indirect,  anneji- 
'ranc«  of  all  the  parts  of  the  continent, 
llirk  to  Hamburgh  ;  antmni^nse  accea- 
itory;  and,  in  one  word.  The  au«n- 
or  THE  isDF.PKXnEJirE  or  EirRnpt!" 
e  LAW  (the  author  and  I  use  no  different 
'hicb  ihb  new  j^remment,  almost  m 
Id  cry  in  the  cradle,  and  as  one  of 
acts,  by  which  it  niispicftieil  its 
function :  the  ()led^>  it  ^ive-s  of  the 
iu  policy;  such  i<  the  law,  that  tliis 
pmcribcA  to  ubjccl  nations.      What 

Kent  upon  thib  Uw  by  tlie  im-al  jurist, 
wads  us  to  lh«  iribunnl  which  issued 
rl  *'  An  obedience  lo  it  wnuld  bo  {tays 
Bnoarablc  to  us,  and  exhibit  us  to  t)ie 
ie«,  aod  10  posterity,  as  submiltinjc  to  the 
Bribed  to  US  by  our  enemv." 
|«cot(nize  iIk  voice  of  a  Dritish  plenipo- 
I  be|>in  to  feel  pmud  of  my  country, 
tbe  sliort  date  of  biiman  elevation  !  The 
difrnity  died  upon  hii^  lon^e.  IIiibkii- 
HC  assure  us  of  his  sentiments  for  the 
^pMnphlet;  but  in  the  sole  ener^tick 
■e  does  not  continue  the  same  thmugh 
Bntence,  if  it  happens  to  be  of  any  aureep 
1.  In  tlte  very  womb  of  this  Uist  sen- 
itant.  as  it  should  srreni,  with  a  Hercules, 
ned  a  little  bantling  of  ttie  mortal  race. 


a  Qc^ncmu;,  puny  parentlicMis,  that  totally  frus- 
trate* our  most  sun^iiinc  views  und  cxpeciatious, 
and  disiinicvs  the  whole  ^'t^titaliuD.  llei'e  is  this 
destructive  pnrcnthe»i«,  "  unlcu  some  ndefjuate 
"  4:ompcnsutiDn  lie  secured  to  tu" — Ta  us  f  Tlwi 
Christian  world  may  shift  fur  itself,  Kurope  may 
gto»n  in  slavery,  wc  may  be  dishonoured  by  n'ceiv- 
ing  law  from  an  enemy,  but  all  is  well,  provided 
the  compensation  to  «t  be  adctjiiatc.  To  what  are 
wc  reserved  ?  An  atte/jnate  compensation  "  for 
•'  the  sacrifice  of  powers  the  most  nearly  con- 
"  nected  with  us ; " — an  ailtquute  coinjicn'sation 
"  for  tl»e  direct  or  indirect  aniicxntion  to  Fnincc 
"  of  all  the  port*  of  tlie  conttni'-nl,  from  Duiilciric 
"to  Hamburgh;" — an  aHeituuU  compensation 
"  for  ilie  abandonment  of  the  independence  of 
"Europe!"  Would  that  when  all  our  manly 
scRtimenU  are  tlius  chaneed,  our  manly  langutte<e 
were  olianf^  along'  witn  thoin  ;  and,  that  trte 
Eiii;lisli  ton<(UG  were  not  employed  to  uttor  what 
our  aiiceMors  never  drciimHl  could  enter  into  an 
l^nirlisli  iieurt ! 

Hut  tct  tK  consider  this  matter  of  ade<)uate  com- 
pensation.— Who  is  to  furnish  it  '.  Vnnn  what 
funds  is  it  to  be  drawn  ?  Is  it  by  another  ireatv 
of  commerce  ?  1  have  no  objections  lo  treaties  of 
Commerce,  upon  principles  of  conuncice— Tmffidt* 
fur  traflick  ;— all  is  fair.  Bui  commerce,  in  cx- 
chaa^e  for  empire,  for  safety,  for  (r'ory  !  Wc  set 
out  in  our  dealing;  u'iL)i  a  niiM-niijK*  cheat  upon 
ourselves.  I  know  it  may  be  taid,  that  wc  may 
prcmil  on  tViis  proud,  plidosophieul,  military  re- 
(iiiblick,  which  looks  down  with  contempt  on 
trade,  to  declare  it  unfit  for  the  sovercifjB  of  nB> 
lions  to  be  tUHiivm  netfociatortm  et  dominvn  f 
ihnt,  in  virtue  of  lliis  maxim  of  her  stale,  the  Eng- 
lidi.  in  France,  may  be  permitted,  as  the  Jews 
lire  in  Poland  and  m  Tutkey,  lo  execnte  all  tbe 
little  insloriouB  occupations;  to  be  the  sdlcrs  of 
new  and  the  buyers  of  old  clothes;  to  be  their 
broVers  and  factors,  and  tn  be  employed  in  casting 
up  their  debits  and  credits,  whilst  the  master  re- 
I'liblick  cultivates  the  arts  of  cnipire,  prcscriboB 
the  form*  of  peace  to  nations,  and  dictates  lam  to 
a  suhJAfted  world.  Iltit  arc  we  i)uitc  sure,  that, 
when  we  hove  mrrendcred  bnlf  Europe  to  them  in 
hL>)M^  of  lliiiv compcnfiatton,  the  rcpuhlick  will  con- 
li'r  upon  xn  tliosc  privilcj^s  of  dishonour.  Are  we 
(]uile  eertnin,  that  site  will  permit  ns  to  form  the 
guillotine ;  to  contract  for  the  provision  of  her 
twenty  ihousimd  bastilcs;  to  furnish  transports 
for  the  myriads  of  her  exiles  to  <iuiaiia ;  lo  be- 
come commissioners  for  het  naval  stores,  or  to 
enlace  for  llie  clotliin:  of  (liose  arm>c»,  which  are 
to  sulKlue  the  poor  rclicks  ofChriMinn  Europe? 
No  !  She  i«  besjioke  by  ibe  ,)i-w  subjects  of  her 
own  Amster<hm  for  all  tliese  services. 

But  if  tlicvc,  or  inaltera  similar,  ore  not  the  rom- 
pcniulions  the  Reniarker  demands,  and  that,  on 
consideration,  he  find*  tliem  neither  Bde<}uate  nor 
certain,  who  eU*  is  tn  be  the  ehtpman,  and  (o 
furnish  the  purciiasc-money,  at  this  market  of  all 
llir  gnmil  priiiriples  of  empire,  of  law,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  mania,  and  of  retigton ;   wliert^  British 
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faith  and  honour  are  to  be  sold  by  inch  of  candle  ? 
Who  is  to  be  the  dedecorum  pretiasug  emptor  ?  Is 
it  the  Navis  Hispante  Moffiiter  ?  Is  it  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  Unquestionably. 
Spain  as  yet  possesses  mines  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  may  give  us  in  pesos  dti-ros  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  our  honour  and  our  virtue.  When 
these  things  are  at  all  to  be  sold,  they  are  the  vilest 
commodities  at  market. 

It  is  full  as  singular  as  any  of  the  other  singu- 
larities in  this  work,  that  the  Remaiker,  talking  so 
much,  as  he  does,  of  cessions  and  compensations, 
passes  by  Spain  in  his  general  settlement,  as  if 
there  were  no  sucli  country  on  the  globe :  as  if 
there  were  no  Spain  in  Europe,  no  Spain  in  Ame- 
rica. But  this  great  matter  of  political  delibera- 
ti<m  cannot  be  put  out  of  our  thoughts  by  his 
silence.  She  has  furnished  compensations; — not 
to  you,  but  to  France.  The  regicide  rcpublick 
and  the  still  nominally  subsisting  monarchy  of 
Spain  are  united,  and  are  united  upon  a  principle 
of  jealousy,  if  not  of  bitter  enmity  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, The  noble  writer  has  here  another  matter 
for  meditation.  It  is  not  from  Dunkirk  to  Hara- 
bui^Ii  that  the  ports  are  in  the  hands  of  France : 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  France  from  Hamburgh 
to  Gibraltar.  How  long  the  new  dominion  will 
last,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  France  tlie  republick  has 
conquered  Spain,  and  the  ruling  party  in  that 
court  acts  by  her  orders,  and  exists  by  her  power. 

The  noble  writer,  in  his  views  into  futurity,  has 
forgotten  to  look  back  into  the  past.  If  he  chooses 
it,  he  may  recollect,  that  on  the  prospect  of  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  still  more  on  the 
event,  all  Europe  was  moved  to  its  foundations. 
In  the  treaties  of  partition,  that  first  were  entered 
into,  and  in  the  war  that  afterwards  blazed  out, 
to  prevent  those  Crowns  from  being  actually,  or 
virtually,  united  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  pre- 
dominance of  France  in  Spain,  and  above  all,  in 
the  S|>anish  Indies,  was  the  great  object  of  all 
those  movements  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field. 
The  grand  alliance  was  formed  upon  that  appre- 
hension.— ^On  that  apprehension  the  mighty  war 
was  continued  during  such  a  number  of  years,  as 
the  degenerate  and  pusillanimous  impatience  of 
our  dwindled  race  can  hardly  bear  to  have  reck- 
oned : — a  war,  equal,  within  a  few  years  in  dura- 
tion, and  not,  perhaps,  inferiour  in  bloodshed,  to 
any  of  those  great  contests  for  empire,  which  in 
history  make  the  most  awful  matter  of  recorded 
memory. 

Ad  confligendiim  venientibui  unJiq;  Pccnis, 
Omnia  cum  belli  rrepido  concu!!!ia  lumultu 
Iloirida  contremiiere  sub  allis  a-lheria  aiiris, 
III  diibioi|;  fuit  sub  utronim  res^a  cadeniJum 
Omnibus  humanis  esset  lerniij;  inariq; — 

When  this  war  was  ended  (I  cannot  stay  now  to 
examine  how)  the  object  of  the  war  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  treaty.  When  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable, or  less  desirable  than  before,  wholly  to 
exclude  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  race  from  that 
immense  succession,  the  point  of  Utrecht  was  to 
prevent  the  mischief  to  arise  from  the  influence 


of  the  greater  upon  the  leaser  branch.  His  Lord- 
ship is  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatick  body ; 
he  has,  of  course,  all  tlie  fundamental  treaties, 
which  make  the  publick  statute  law  of  Europe, 
by  heart :  and,  inaeed,  no  active  member  of  parTia- 
ment  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  their  general  tenour 
and  leading  provisions.  In  the  treaty  which  cicwd 
that  war,  and  of  which  it  is  a  fundamental  put. 
because  relating  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  cooi- 
pact,  it  was  agreed,  that  Spain  should  not  give  ut 
thing  from  her  territory  in  the  West  Indies  to 
France.  Tliis  article,  apparently  onerous  to  Spun, 
was  in  truth  highly  beneficial.  But,  O  the  blind- 
ness of  the  greatest  statesman  to  the  infinite  aid 
unlooked-for  combinations  of  things,  which  lie  hid 
in  the  dark  prolifick  womb  of  futurity  !  Hiegmt 
trunk  ofBourbon  is  cut  down;  the  withered  bnnd 
is  worked  up  into  the  construction  of  a  Fttntk 
regicide  republick.  Here  we  have,  formed,  t 
new,  unlooked  for,  monstroua,  heterogeoeoui  alli- 
ance ;  a  double-natured  monster ;  republick  abort, 
and  monarchy  below.  There  is  no  centaur  of  fi^ 
tion,  no  poetic  satyr  of  the  woods  ;  nothing  durt 
of  the  bieroglyphick  monsters  of  l^ypt,  doga 
head,  and  man  in  body,  that  can  give'  an  idetnf 
it.  None  of  these  things  can  subsist  in  natse 
(so  at  least  it  is  thought) ;  but  the  moral  vodd 
admits  monsters,  which  the  physical  rejects. 

In  this  metamorphosis,  the  first  thing  done  ty 
Spain,  in  the  honey-moon  of  her  new  serritiide, 
was,  witli  all  the  haitiiliood  of  pusillanimity,  attsly 
to  defy  the  most  solemn  treaties  with  Great  Biidu 
and  the  guarantee  of  Europe.  She  has  yieidcdtk 
largest  and  birest  part  of  one  of  the  largest  sid 
fairest  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  od  Ai 
globe,  to  the  usurped  powers  of  France.  Sk 
completes  the  title  of  those  powers  to  the  wbdeof 
that  important  central  island  of  Hispaniola.  Sk 
has  solemnly  surrendered  to  the  regicides  ttA 
butchers  of  the  Bourbon  family,  what  that  coat 
never  ventured,  perhaps  never  wished,  to  hesaw 
on  tiie  patriarchal  stock  of  her  own  august  heme. 

The  noble  negociator  takes  no  notice  of  da 
portentous  junction,  and  this  audacious  surreodcr. 
The  effect  is  no  less  than  the  total  subversion  of  tk 
balance  of  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  iadnd 
every  where  else.  This  arrangement,  considend 
in  itself,  but  much  more  as  it  indicates  a  conplrte 
union  of  France  with  Spain,  is  trulv  alanniB^. 
Does  he  feel  nothing  of  trie  change  tliis  makes  it 
that  part  of  his  description  of  the  state  of  FhSR, 
where  he  supposes  her  not  able  to  face  one  tXoe 
detached  squadrons?  Doeshcvfeelnothingfiirlk 
condition  of  Portugal  under  this  new  coalitioa! 
Is  it  for  this  state  of  things  he  recommends  ov 
junction  in  that  common  alliance  asa  remedy?  It 
IS  surely  already  monstrous  enough.  Weseeeren 
standing  principle  of  policy,  every  old  governing 
opinion  of  nations,  completely  gone ;  and  witb  it 
the  foundation  of  all  their  establishments.  Cib 
Spain  keep  herself  internally  where  slie  is,  »id 
this  connexion  ?  Does  he  dream,  ihu  Spais. 
unchristian,  or  even  uncatholick,  can  exiri  as  a 
monarchy  ?    TTiis  author  indulge*  himself  in  jpf- 
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m  or  th(?  (lirmion  of  Uitf  FreDch  n-publick. 
&ay,  tliiit  witli  miicli  CTeater  rcasun  he  mi^ht 
iteon  tJic  re|><iblicaiii3in  and  tliv  subdiviMoii 
in. 

not  peace  willi  Trance,  wliich  secures  that 
goi-emnicnt ;  il  is  tial  poace,  which,  it"  it 
wliB IK, decisively  raiiu  Spain.  Such  a  pL-uci- 
ihe  peace,  which  the  remnant  of  Christianity 
tie*  at  this  holy  leaton.  In  it  iliere  is  no 
a  God  on  hij;h,  and  not  the  lutit  tincture  of 
(iU  to  man.  What  things  we  have  lived  to 
be  king  of  Spiiia  in  a  group  of  Mnors,  Jews, 
inegadora,  nnd  tlic  clrr^^  '.axed  lu  pfiy  for 
iveruon  !  The  Cathoholc  king  in  ihc  strict 
res  of  the  nio&t  uncliri^tiiin  Fcpnlilick!  I 
e  shall  never  kv  his  ApOBtolick  Majesty, 
ilhfal  Majesty,  and  the  King,  ih-l'ender  of 
Ji*  added  to  tluLt  unliatloKcd  and  impioua 
ity. 

noble  author  hiu  gliinp»e!i  of  tlie  cnritp- 
sof  peare  as  well  as  I.  He  fei'ls  fur  the 
s  uf  Great  Britain,  vtw  of  the  priiii:ipul 
cs  i>f  our  coinmcrce  ami  our  naval  powrr. 
ical  FmnccshaJI  boectnbLiiihrd,  atthekruitvt) 
tt be. inthe  WeM  Indicn,  ifwcMie  for  pt':irc 
I  tcnnft  R2  they  may  condescend  to  |,iiint  ua. 
js,  that  ilirir  vcr^  culoniiil  system  for  Uic 
ir  ia  Dot  eompalihie  with  Om  existence  of 
ODie*.  I  tell  him.  and  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
demonstrate,  that,  being' what  ahc  is,  if  she 
es  a  rock  there,  we  eannot  be  safe.  Has 
thoT  bad  in  his  view  the  tranactions  between 
icidc  republick  and  the  yet  nominally  sub- 
motuircny  of  8pnin  f 

n^  this  matter  under  your  Ixjnlship's  con- 
ion,  that  you  may  haven  more  romplete  view 
IS  Kuthor  cliooaea  to  s^w  of  tlic  Ime  Franct 
ve  to  deal  wtlh,  as  to  its  nainre,  nnd  to  iu 
ad  ils  disposition.  Mark  it. my  LDrd,l-'rBnoe, 
i|C  her  law  to  Spain,  stipulated  fur  none  of 
Iratnittcs  in  Europe,  no  enlarp;iiici>t  what- 
r  bef  frontier.  Whilst  we  are  looking  for 
ikies  from  France,  betraying  our  own  safely 
udfipe  of  the  independence  of  Europe, 
^^■|i  hen  by  the  most  iropurtanl  aojui- 
ntmory  ever  made  in  llie  WrM  Indie*, 
heir  firit  aetllemeDl.  She  a[>|M-ar8  (il  i* 
I  appcnranoe)  to  ^vc  up  the  frontier  of 
anil  she  is  compcnialcd,  not  in  uppcarance. 
fvaliiy.  by  u  territory.  Uml  makesa  dtead- 
it)er  10  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
anfiiriently  altumin^,  that  slieistohavcthc 
ion  of  ihinj^eat  island.  Biilall  theSpunisli 
s,  vinnally.  arc  hers.  Is  there  so  pnnv  a 
win  ihe/w/ty/orwiofthe school  of  |>olitic\ii, 
n  be  At  a  low  for  llir  fale  of  the  Brilixli  eo- 
wbrii  be  combines  tho  FrrnHi  and  Spnnish 
daiion  wiili  llie  known  critical  and  dubious 

is  of   the    United   States  of  America, 

\%XK  at  preseiil,  but  which,  when  a  {nwrc 

(Itcn    llic  Ittisis  of  a   regicide   asren- 

Sfwin  is  laid,  will  no  lon^r  be  *n  inood, 
kod  critical  I    But  I  j^  a  itreal  deal 

Mid  on  mucb  coosideralion  of  tJic  condi- 


tion and  cirrunislances  of  ihe  West  lnAii^  udof 

the  genius  of  this  new  re[>iib]i('k,  as  it  btuioperaud, 
and  is  likely  to  operate  on  llicm,  I  say,  that  if  a 
single  lork  in  the  Wr«t  Indies  is  in  Oie  hand*  of 
this  Iranxattuntick  Muruceo,  we  have  not  an  liour'a 
safety  there. 

Tlic  Keniurker,  though  he  slips  »*.idc  from  the 
main  consideration,  stem*  aware,  dial  litis  arrange- 
ment, standing  as  it  does,  in  tlie  West  Indies,  leaves 
us  at  the  mercy  of  tlw  new  coalition,  or  rattier  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sole  aiding  part  of  il.  He  docs 
not,  indeed,  adopt  a  supposition,  such  as  I  make, 
who  am  ronlident,  that  any  ihinc;,  which  can  giv» 
llicm  a  single  (food  port,  atid  opportune  i>inttinat 
alation  there,  would  lead  tu  our  ruin  :  the  niithor 
proceeds  upon  an  idea,  that  the  lo^icldes  may  he 
un  cxiHtincr  and  contiderahle  lerrtioriai  [lowcr  in  the 
West  Indies,  and,  of  couriK-,  her  piratical  systcin 
more  dan^eroun  and  ai  real :  however,  for  ttuu 
desperate  case  he  lias  an  caty  remedy :  but  surelv, 
in  his  whole  shop,  Uicre  is  nothing  so  exlraortfi- 
nary.  It  is,  that  vrc  three,  France,  Spain,  and 
Kng:lnnd,  (tVre  art*  no  oilier  of  any  moment,) 
should  adopt  tonio  "  annlrM/i/  m  ihe  inicriour 
"  systems  of  frovemment  in  the  several  islands, 
"  which  wc  may  rcspcclirclv  retain  sl^erllie closing 
"  of  llic  war."— This  plainly  can  lie  done  only  by 
a  ctinveotioa  b«;tween  the  parlies,  and  I  believe  u 
would  be  the  first  war  ever  made  to  terminate  ia 
an  Boalagy  of  the  interiotir  goveroineni  of  any 
cooniiy,  or  any  parts  of  such  countite*.  Such  a 
parlnersllip  in  domeatiek  government  is,  I  think, 
carryine  fraternity  a*  far  u  it  will  go. 

It  will  be  an  anront  to  yonr  sagacity  lo  pursue 
tiiis  matter  into  all  its  details;  suffice  il  to  say, 
that  if  this  convention  for  annloKon*  domotlieic 
govcmment  is  made.  >t  immediately  pm  a  right 
for  the  residence  of  a  consul  (in  all  llkcliliood 
aome  negro,  t>r  man  of  colour)  in  every  otH-  nf  vtnir 
island* :  a  regicide  ambn«sadonr  in  Ixindon  will  be 
at  all  your  mcctiiit^s  of  West  India  merchants  and 
planters,  and.  in  effect,  in  all  onrculoiiial  coiinciU. 
Not  one  order  uf  council  can  herealter  be  mad«, 
or  any  one  act  of  parliament  rrlntivc  to  the  West 
India  colonies  even  be  ^itated,  which  wdl  not 
always  afford  reasons  for  piotesis.  and  pcrpctUNl 
interference;  the  regicide  tepublick  will  become 
an  integral  part  oflbe  colonial  legislature ;  and,  to 
lar  as  (he  enlunies  are  convrcrncd,  of  the  Diitisli 
too.  Dal  it  will  be  still  worse;  as  all  our  do- 
meatick  affairs  are  interlaced  more  or  less  inii* 
mntely  willeour  cxtetnul,  lhi»  iiitermc'ldling  must 
every  where  insinuate  iiwlf  into  all  oilier  intcriour 
imnsactiont,  and  produce  &  coparinership  in  our 
doniMlick  concerns  of  every  dnenption. 

Such  arc  the  plain  inevilnble  conse<|i»enc««  of 
this  arrangement  of  a  system  of  anak^tis  inte* 
nonr  governniunt.  On  tl>e  oilier  band,  without  it, 
the  author  nsimrea  n*,  and  in  this  I  bearlily  agree 
vrith  him.  "  ilia*  the  corre^jwndence  and  commn* 
"  nication»  brtwiren  the  neighbouriiit;  colonii^a  will 
"  be  )^T«it :  that  llie  disagreenients  will  \*e  incv*' 
'^  snnt ;  nnd  that  rauiac  even  of  nalbnal  ciunrreb 
"  will  arise /now  datf  to  day."     Mort  true.     But. 
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hood,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  heterodox  doC' 
trine,  persecution,  and  cruelty.  Every  thinj  we 
hear  from  them  is  new,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
their  own,  revolutionary  ;  every  thing  supposes  a 
total  revolution  in  all  the  principles  of  reaisoo. 
prudence,  and  moral  feeling. 

If  possible,  this  their  recantation  of  the  chief 
pans  in  tlie  Canon  of  the  Rights  of  Man  is  mon 
infamous,  and  causes  greater  horrour,  than  their 
originally  promulgating,  and  forcing  down  tbr 
throats  of  mankind,  that  symbol  of  all  evil.  It  ii 
raking  too  much  into  the  dirt  and  ordure  of  humu 
nature  to  say  more  of  it. 

I  hear  it  said  too,  that  they  have  lately  declared 
in  favour  of  property.  Tliis  is  exactly  of  the  same 
sort  with  the  former.  What  need  had  they  to  make 
this  declaration,  if  they  did  not  know,  that  bylheir 
doctrines  and  practices  they  had  totally  subverted 
all  property?  What  government  of  Europe,  eitlw 
in  its  origin  or  its  continuance,  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  property  ^  Hk 
more  recent  ones  were  formed  for  its  protectioB 
against  former  violations  :  the  old  considered  tk 
inviolability  of  property  and  their  own  existence  u 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  a  proclamatioii 
for  its  safety  would  be  sounding  an  alarm  on  in 
danger.  But  the  regicide  banditti  knew,  that  tin 
was  not  tlie  first  time  they  have  been  obtiired  to 
give  such  assurances,  and  had  as  often  faisifiAl 
them.  They  knew,  that,  after  butchering  hundtedi 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  for  no  other  canv 
than  to  lay  hold  on  their  property,  such  a  declin- 
lion  might  have  a  chance  of  encouraging  olbei 
nations  to  run  the  risk  of  establishing  a  commer- 
cial house  amongst  them.  It  is  notorious,  that 
these  very  jacobins,  upon  an  alarm  of  the  Shop- 
keeper of  Paris,  made  this  declaration  in  favour  of 
property.  The.se  brave  fellows  received  the  appre- 
liensions  expressed  on  that  head  with  indignacioD; 
and  said,  that  property  could  be  in  no  dansirr, 
because  all  (he  world  knew  it  was  under  tlie  pro- 
t<-ction  of  ihc  tans-culottes.  At  what  period  did 
tbcy  not  give  this  assurance  ?  Did  they  not  eire 
it  when  they  fabricated  their  first  constitution ! 
Did  they  not  then  solemnly  declare  it  one  of  th( 
rights  of  a  citizen  (a  right,  of  course,  only  dt- 
clared,  and  not  then  fabricated)  to  depart' from 
his  country,  and  choose  another  domidinx, 
without  detriment  to  his  property  ?  Did  they  not 
declare,  that  no  property  should  be  confiscated 
from  the  children  for  the  crime  of  the  parent  ?  C»b 
they  now  declare  more  fully  their  respect  for  pro- 
perty, than  they  did  at  that  time  ?  And  vet  was 
tliere  ever  known  such  horrid  violences  and  conlK- 
cations,  as  instantly  followed  under  the  verr  per- 
sons now  in  power,  manv  of  them  leading  meni)<en 
of  that  aa!*oml)ly,  and  all  of  them  violatora  of  that 
engagement,  which  was  the  very  basis  of  tJieir 
ropublirk, — confiscations,  in  which  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  not  guilty  of  onr  art 
of  duty  in  resisting  their  usurpation,  wen'  in- 
volved ?  This  keeping  of  their  old  is,  then,  to 
give  US  a  coiiHdence  in  tlieir  new  engagements. 
But  examine  the  matter,  and  you  will  see,  tliat  tlic 
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levaricaltnp  tons  of  Tinlenn>  g^ivo  no  relief  nt  all, 

ten  m  all  it  cao  be  naiitctl.     Tliey  renew  Uicir 

(  fimiiduleni  dn-lanition  nt^ninsi  conlisciitions, 

A  tlwn  tlie|r  exprettly  exclude  hII  iKlhrrirno;  tu 

Mr  Micieni  lavnil  ^vcmmonc  frnni  nny  b''ni>Ht 

it :  Uial  ii  lu  Kiy,  Uicy  promise,  tiial  Uicy  will 

rnrr  all  tlirir  brother  pliimlvrcn  in  tlicir  sliarc 

thrcotninuii  plunder.     Tlie  fear  of  bciii|;  robbed 

every  new  (iiccpssion  of  robbers,  who  do  not 

!p  even  the  faith  of  tlial  kind  of  soricty,  aliiw- 

m  required ,  that  ihcy  should  give  »prurity  to 

tahridends  of  spoil ;  else  they  could  not  esiiil  ft 

patent.     But  it  was  ncceMHry,  in  giving  wcurity 

Irobben,  that  huniRtt  men  nlioiild  he  deprive<l  of 

hojie  of  mtitiition  ;  xi>d  tliii*  their   inCrrc«ts 

e  initd«   utterly   and   rt^rnnlly  incompatible. 

tkat  it  Bgtpv^rt,  that  this  boasted  Kcurity  of 

iperty  is  nothing  thotc  tlinn  ii  senl  put  upon  its 

Kmction  :  tJiis  ceasing  of  confiscation  ia  to  se- 

rhc  cotifiMftlors  Bgainal  the  innocent  pro- 

iton.     Tliat  very  thing,  which   ia  held  out  to 

as  your  cure,  ia  ilmt,  which  idhIccs  your  ma- 

y,  and  n-ndere  it,  if  once  il  happens,  nttpriy 

Arable.      Y'ou,  my   Lord,  who  pOi»e«  u  con- 

blc.  ihotigti  iiut  iin  invidiou*.  csUiti-,  may  be 

mmirvd,  that,  if  by  being  Migajred.  un  >ou 

BTMlly  would  In-,  ill  the  dcronceof  your  religion. 

kinR.  your  order,  your  laws,  and  liberties, 

oUtf  should  be  put  under  confiscation,  the 

r  would  be  secured,  but  in  the  same  man- 

.jM  your  cxpence. 

But,  after  all,  for  whitt  purpoiut  am  we  told  of 
I  lefermation  in  their  prindples,  nnd  whiii  iit 
policy  of  all  this  ^onening;  in  onrs,  which  ia  tu 
pndueed  by  their  example  ?  It  is  not  to  *oftcn 
ts  ■ufierin^  innocence  und  virtue,  but  to  mollify 
to  the  crimen  and  to  llie  Kicicty  of  robbers  and 
~iBnfl.  But  I  trust,  that  our  countrymen  will 
be  uiftened  to  lliiil  kind  of  crimM  aiA  crinii- 
i:  forifvc  shiiiild,  our  hearts  will  be  hardened 
mry  thing,  whicli  has  u  claim  on  our  tienevo- 
A  kmd  Providence  hax  placed  in  our 
K  Euircd  of  the  unjust  and  crtiel ;  in  order 
IDBtprescn'e  oiirielvea  from  cruelty  and 
Tliev.  who  bear  cruelly,  are  accom- 
in  it.  The  pretended  gentleness,  i^hir.h 
dodes  tlral  charitable  rancour,  products  an  tu- 
inence,  which  in  half  an  approbation.  Thrv 
mr  will  lore  where  they  ntiglit  to  love,  who  do 
It  lute  where  they  ought  1o  hate. 
There  it  another  piece  of  policy,  not  more 
idaMe  than  ihb,  in  readin<;  these  moral  lec- 
,  which  lessetis  our  haired  to  criminals. 
our  pity  1o  Biifleren,  by  tnsiiniatine,  thai 
Ins  been  owing  to  their  fault  or  folly,  that  the 
IW  bttve  brc«)inc  the  prey  of  the  former.  Ity 
UCrinc  lit.  that  we  an  not  8iib)ect  to  the  same 
M  ftnd  follies,  il  induces  a  confidence,  that  we 
iQ  not  suffer  the  same  oils  by  a  contact  with 
I  blAilDOUi  gant;  of  robbers,  who  have  thus 
bbcd  aad  balchered  our  neij^hbouTS  before  our 
■es.  Wc  roust  not  be  flatlcrcd  to  our  ruin. 
itnces  are  the  same  as  lltcirs,  ncitlier  more  Dor 
■  —Hit  Minlli  «DUtani  HKf^ltua  tmrt 


leu.  Ifaity&ult«  we  had,  which  wanted  this  French 
example  to  call  us  to  a  *'  tofteninij  of  characler, 
and  a  review  of  our  social  relations  and  duties," 
there  is  yet  no  sign,  that  we  have  commenced  our 
reformation.  Wc  sovm,  by  the  best  accounts  1 
linvc  fron)  the  world,  to  go  on  just  as  fniinerly* 
"  some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone."  There 
is  no  chanr;e  at  all :  and  if  we  are  not  bettered  by 
the  siilferings  of  war,  this  peace,  which,  for  reasons 
to  himself  be^t  known,  the  author  fixes  (is  the 
period  of  our  reformation,  mn*t  have  uniitt'thiD^ 
very  extraordinary  in  il ;  became  hitherto  case, 
opulence,  and  their  concomitant  pleuiurc,  have 
never  greatly  dis|K)9Cfl  mnnkind  to  that  serious  re- 
fleoLion  and  review,  wtiich  ilie  author  supposes  to 
be  the  result  of  the  approAching  pence  with  vice 
and  crime.  1  believe  lie  forms  a  right  otimatc  of 
the  nature  of  this  pence ;  and  that  it  will  want 
many  of  tliose  circum stances,  which  formerly  cha- 
racterized that  slate  of  things. 

If  I  nrn  light  in  my  idtas  of  this  new  republlck. 
the  different  states  of  peace  and  war  will  make  no 
difference  in  her  ptir&uils.  It  ia  not  an  enemy  of 
accident  that  we  huve  to  deal  with.  Enmity  to 
uii,  and  to  all  civilixcd  nations,  is  wrought  into  tlie 
very  stamina  of  its  coii»tituii»n.  It  waK  made  to 
pursue  the  purnosee  of  that  fiiiidamenlal  enrntty. 
The  design  wilE  go  on  regularly  in  every  pusition, 
and  in  every  relation.  Tbrir  hostility  is  to  break 
us  to  their  dominion  :  their  amity  is  to  debauch 
us  to  their  principles.  In  the  former,  we  arc  lo 
contend  witli  their  force:  in  the  latter,  with  their 
intrigues.  But  wc  stand  in  a  very  ditTercnt  pos- 
ture of  defence  in  the  two  situations.  In  war.  so 
lung  as  government  is  supported,  we  fight  with  the 
whole  united  force  of  the  kingdom.  When  under 
the  name  of  peace  tlie  war  of  inlri^uc  l>ei!ins,  we 
do  not  contend  against  our  enemies  with  the  uliole 
force  of  the  kingdom.  No — we  shall  have  to  fight, 
(if  it  should  be  a  fight  at  till,  and  not  an  ignomi- 
nioui  surrender  of  every  thing,  which  has  made 
our  country  venernhlo  in  our  eyes  and  dear  lo  our 
hearts,)  we  shall  have  to  fight  with  but  a  portion  of 
our  strength  against  the  whole  of  theirs.  Gentle- 
men, who,  not  long  sinrt,  thought  with  us,  but 
who  now  recomniond  a  jacobin  pence,  were  at  that 
lime  sufficiently  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  dan- 
gerous jacobin  faction  within  this  kingdom.  A 
while  ago.  they  seemed  to  Ih-  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  number  of  those,  who  composed  il,  to  their 
dark  suUlely,  to  their  fierce  Rudacity,  to  their 
ndniinition  of  every  thing  that  passes  in  France, 
to  their  eager  desire  of  a  close  commuoicalkin 
with  tlie  mether  faciinn  there.  Ai  this  moment, 
when  the  <|ucittion  is  upon  ibe  opening  of  that 
roinmunication,  not  a  word  of  our  English  jaco- 
bins. Thai  fuctinn  ia  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
thought.  "  It  vanishM  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock."  Scarcely  had  the  Gallick  harbinger  of 
peace  and  light  begun  to  utter  his  lively  notes, 
tiuin  all  the  cackling  of  i»  poor  Tnry  geese  to 
alarm  the  g«rriton  of  th«  Capitol  was  forgot.* 
There  was  enough  of  indcmnily  before.  Now  a 
I*eiHicllMU  fiitLUM  In  llmtn«  *a*mt  CMicbal 
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complete  uct  of  oblivion  is  passed  about  the  jaco- 
bins of  England,  thougb  one  would  naturally 
imagine  it  would  make  a  principal  object  in  all 
fair  deliberation  upon  tbe  merits  of  a  project  of 
amity  with  the  jacobins  of  France.  But  however 
ftthera  may  choose  to  foi^et  the  faction ,  the  faction 
does  not  choose  to  forget  itself,  nor,  however  gen- 
tlemen may  choose  to  flatter  themselves,  it  does 
not  forget  them. 

Never,  in  any  civil  contest,  has  a  part  been 
taken  with  more  of  the  warmth,  or  carried  on  with 
more  of  the  arts,  of  a  party.  The  jacobins  are 
worse  tlian  lost  to  their  country.  Their  hearts  are 
abroad.  Their  sympathy  with  the  regicides  of 
France  is  complete.  Just  as  in  a  civil  contest 
they  exuit  in  all  their  victories;  they  are  dejected 
and  mortified  in  all  their  defeats.  Nothing  that 
the  regicides  can  do,  (and  they  have  laboured  hard 
for  the  purpose,)  can  alienate  them  from  their  cause. 
You  and  I,  my  dear  Lord,  have  often  observed  on 
the  spirit  of  their  conduct.  When  the  jacobins  of 
France,  by  tlieir  studied,  deliberated,  catalogued 
files  of  murders  with  the  poignard,  the  sabre,  and 
the  tribunal,  have  shocked  whatever  remained  of 
human  sensibility  in  our  breasts,  then  it  was  they 
distinguished  the  resources  of  party  policy.  Tliey 
did  not  venture  directly  to  confront  the  publick 
sentiment ;  for  a  very  short  time  they  seemed  to 
partake  of  it.  They  began  with  a  reluctant  and 
sorrowful  confession  :  they  deplored  the  stains 
which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  a  good  cause.  After 
keeping  a  decent  time  of  retirement,  in  a  few  days 
crept  out  an  apology  for  the  excesses  of  men  cru- 
elly irritated  by  the  attacks  of  unjust  power. 
Grown  bolder,  as  the  first  feelings  of  mankind  de- 
cayed and  the  colour  of  these  horrours  began  to 
fade  upon  the  imagination,  they  proceeded  from 
apology  to  defence.  They  urged,  but  still  de- 
plored, the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  proceed- 
mg.  Then  they  made  a  bolder  stride,  and  marched 
from  defence  to  recrimination.  They  attempted 
to  assassinate  the  memory  of  those,  whose  bodies 
their  friends  had  massacred ;  and  to  consider  their 
murder  as  a  less  formal  act  of  justice.  They  en- 
deavoured even  to  debauch  our  pity,  and  to  suborn 
it  in  favour  of  cruelty.  They  wept  over  the  lot  of 
those,  who  were  driven  by  the  crimes  of  aristocrats 
to  republican  vengeance.  Every  pause  of  their 
cruelty  they  considered  as  a  return  of  their  natural 
sentiments  of  benignity  and  justice.  Then  they 
had  recourse  to  history ;  and  found  out  all  the 
recorded  cruelties  that  deform  the  annals  of  tbe 
world,  in  order  that  the  massacres  of  the  regicides 
might  pass  for  a  common  event ;  and  even  that  the 
most  merciful  of  princes,  who  suffered  by  their 
hands,  should  bear  the  iniquity  of  all  the  tyrants, 
who  have  at  any  time  infested  the  earth.  In  order 
to  reconcile  us  the  better  to  this  republican  ty- 
ranny, they  confound  the  bloodshed  of  war  with 
the  murders  of  peace ;  and  they  computed  how 
much  greater  prodigality  of  blood  was  exhibited  in 
battles  and  in  the  storm  of  cities,  than  in  t)ie  fru- 
gal well-ordered  massacres  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunals  of  France. 


As  to  foreign  powers,  so  long  as  they  were  con- 
joined with  Great  Biitain  in  thii  contest,  so  long 
they  were  treated  as  the  most  abandoned  tyraott, 
ana,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the  human  race.  Tht 
moment  any  of  them  quits  the  cause  of  this  eoTeni- 
ment,  and  of  all  governments,  he  is  rehabilitUKl, 
his  honour  is  restored,  all  attainders  are  pu^. 
The  friends  of  jacobins  are  no  loDg*er  despots;  tbe 
betrayers  of  the  common  cause  are  no  k»gtr 
traitors. 

That  you  may  not  doubt  that  they  look  on  tlu 
war  as  a  civil  war,  and  the  jacobins  of  France  m 
of  their  party,  and  that  they  look  upon  us,  tboogli 
locally  their  countrymen,  in  reality  as  enemies, 
they  have  never  failed  to  mn  a  parallel  betvta 
our  late  civil  war,  and  this  war  with  the  jacobiu 
of  France.  They  justify  their  partiality  totkn 
jacobins  by  the  partiality  whicn  was  shewn  bj 
several  here  to  the  colonies;  and  they  sucUs 
their  cry  for  peace  with  the  regicides  of  Fiance 
by  some  of  our  propositions  for  peace  with  tk 
English  in  America. 

This  I  do  not  mention  as  entering  into  the  c 
troversy,  how  far  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  tUi 
parallel,  but  to  shew,  that  they  do  make  it,  ul 
that  they  do  consider  themselves  as  of  a  im 
with  the  jacobins  of  France.  You  cannot  ua 
their  constant  correspondence  with  the  jacobin 
whilst  it  was  in  their  power  to  carry  it  on.  Wka 
the  communication  is  t^in  opened,  tbe  intemiplrf 
correspondence  will  commence.  We  cannot  ta 
blind  to  the  advantage  which  such  a  party  aftiidi 
to  regicide  France  in  all  her  views ;  and,  oa  lb 
other  hand,  what  an  advantage  regicide  Fiavt 
holds  out  to  the  views  of  the  republican  paitta 
England.  Slightly  as  they  have  considered  toeir 
subject,  I  think  this  can  hardly  have  escaped  dt 
writers  of  political  ephemerides  for  any  montbff 
year.  They  have  told  ug  much  of  the  amendsMl 
of  tbe  regicides  of  France,  and  of  their  returaiM 
honour  and  generosity.  Have  they  told  any  tbto^a 
the  reformation,  and  of  the  returning  loyalty  of  tkt 
jacobins  of  England  ?  Have  they  told  us  of  (iff 
gradual  softening  towards  royalty;  havetbeytsU 
us  what  measures  they  are  taking  "  for  putliq 
the  crown  in  commission,"  and  what  approasM- 
tions  of  any  kind  they  ere  making  towards  theoU 
constitution  of  their  country  ?  Nothing  ^  iUl 
The  silence  of  these  writers  is  dreadfully  eipnt* 
sive.  They  dare  not  touch  tlie  subject :  bat  it  ■ 
not  annihilated  by  dieir  silence,  nor  by  our  indi^ 
ference.  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  our  constitnlin 
cannot  exist  with  such  a  communication.  Oir 
humanity,  our  manners,  our  morals,  our  teligios, 
cannot  stand  with  such  a  communication :  dM 
constitution  is  made  by  those  things,  and  for  tlm 
things :  without  them  it  cannot  exist ;  and  witiKMt 
them  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  exists  or  not. 

It  was  an  ingenious  parliaioentary  CbriitBii 
play,  by  which,  in  both  houses,  you  anticipate 
the  holidays ; — it  was  a  relaxation  from  y<Mr  grsTtf 
employment ; — it  was  a  pleasant  discussion  tm 
had,  which  part  of  the  family  of  the  constitutioa 
was  the  elder  branch  ? — whether  one  part  did  dc« 
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cvni  prior  to  iht  otbcrs;  and  whether  it  itufcht 
exist  and  ftoiimh  if  "  the  ollicrs  were  ctiit  into  the 
fire?"*  In  order  lu  make  thit  gatiimDlian  amuse- 
in«nl  cenerni  in  the  familv,  you  sMtt  it  t\ov,-n  stnirs, 
tlial  juilgGS  EiDtl  juries  iniclit  partake  of  iKc  CDlcr- 
totBtiicDl.  Tltc  unfoitunaic  iintiquary  and  aut;iir. 
P  who  b  lite  biilt  of  all  this  sport,  ranjr  sutTer  in  l)ie 
P  niftterins  horw-plnv  and  praoticQl  joke^  of  the 
seminta*  linll.  But  v'linlevrt  may  become  of  liim, 
tfc«  diirtiBiion  itself,  and  the  timing  it.  put  nic  in 
mind  of  what  [  have  mad,  (w)iere,  I  do  not  tocol- 
p  tect.)  Ilint  the  ftiiblle  iiatiim  of  the  Greeks  were 
*  bmily  emplorei),  in  Uio  churclt  of  Santa  Sopbia, 
in  M  diapute  of  mixed  narural  iiliilosophy.  meta- 

fltvsios,  and  theology,  whether  tno  liiflit  on  mount 
»i)or  vf»»  Creeled  or  uncreated,  and  were  ready 
to  tna»siirre  the  holder*  of  tlie  Hiirashionable  opi- 
V  '  aion,  nt  the  very  moment  Mli>en  the  ferociniis  enemy 
^  ef  all  philosophy  and  roliii'ion,  Mahomet  ihe  Se- 
p^wmd,  ctitetvd  through  a  breach  into  thi;  capitul  of 
jto^tte  Chrintian  world.  I  may  powbly  sufrrr  much 
awTT  tbiin  ,Mr.  Rwve*.  ([  shall  ceri.iiuly  giwe 
^  nueh  more  (ri'nend  ofleae^-,)  for  breaking  in  upon 
^  ihts  const itutlonal  Eimuscmetit  concerning  the 
^  Creuled  or  uncrrat^'d  nature  of  the  two  lioases  of 
I  parliament,  and  by  o»llini;  their  attention  lo  a 
p0  problem,  wtiieh  niny  enU-rlntn  them  Ic".  but  wliicli 
^  •  4MKt:ttis  thetn  a  great  deal  more,  tlmt  is,  whether, 
^'  willl  this  (tallick  jacobin  fralcrrtity,  whii^fi  they 
1^'  Wt  desired  by  some  writers  to  court,  all  the  parts 
f  ■  of  the  govctntneni,  about  whose  com bu alible  or 
IK  inconibtutible  aualilics  lliey  are  contendini^,  may 
^,  **  tkot  be  cast  into  the  lire"  mother.  He  i^  a 
|p-.'  Rnnge  visionary,  (but  he  is  nothing  norse,)  who 

tfttiries,  that  ariT  one  part  of  our  constitution, 
whuitrrer  ri^:!)!  of  primo^niture  it  may  claim,  or 
^  vhnre^er  aalrolo^rs  may  divine  from  iu  Itoro- 
p  aeape.  ran  pouibly  sitrviiw  tlie  others.  As  tliry 
19  k&vr  Itved,  M>  Ihcy  will  die,  toother.  I  miijit  do 
1^  jiMiicr  to  ihe  tiiiparltality  of  liiv  jacobins.  I  have 
otneried  amoo^t  thrm  ihe  lenst  predilection 
'  tor  any  of  tlroM  pnru.  if  (here  hu  been  any  dif- 
ftmvM  in  their  mnlico,  I  ihinit  ihey  have  nbewn  a 
nc  diaposiliun  to  the  house  of  commons  than  to 
dv  Crown.  A*  to  the  house  of  lords,  ihey  do  not 
•pnnjiat*  at  all  about  it ;  and  fur  leasons  that 
■re  too  obviotu  lo  detail. 

Tlic question  will  bcconccming  the  eiTeft  of  lliLs 
Frrnrh  fmlemity  on  the  whole  mass.  Have  we 
■ny  ihini;  to  apprehend  from  jacobm  commiinica- 
lioB.  or  have  we  not  ?  If  we  have  not,  it  ia  by 
our  eiperieiKe.  before  t)ie  war,  thai  we  are  In  pre- 
nme,  that,  after  the  war,  no  dant;erous  commutiiun 
tut  exist  between  Ibow,  who  are  well  aflieeted  lo 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  aud  ill  atlected  lo 
tW  vitl  cnnstilulion  here  * 

In  converaaiion  I  have  not  yet  found,  nor  heard 
of,  any  pervons.  except  those,  who  nnderuke  to  in- 
>trti<-t  the  publick ,  »o  unoonaciouaof tlie  actual  aUite 
of  ikincs,  or  so  little  preseient  of  the  future,  who 
doBotfthodder  all  over,  nod  feel  a  secret  horrotirai 
liw  approach  of  this  communication.     I  do  not 

*  Sec  [JctMie*  In  liuliuiicnt  u(nn  Uuilodis.  made  iii  tioUi 
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except  from  tins  obacrvatiDO  those,  who  ore  will- 
ing, more  than  I  find  myself  disposed,  to  submit  lo 
this  fralemily.  Never  has  it  been  meiiliuned  in  mj 
henrinfr,  or  from  wliat  I  can  Icam  in  my  enquiry, 
without  tlic  su^i^stion  of  an  Alien  Dill,  or  sorae 
otlier  measures  of  llic  same  nature,  aa  a  defence 
against  its  manifest  mischief.  Who  does  not  see 
the  utter  instifKctency  of  such  a  remedy,  if  such  a 
remedy  could  be  at  all  adopted  ?  Wc  expel  aiu- 
[wcted  foreij^ncrs  from  hence,  and  we  suffer  every 
Eiif^lishman  to  pass  over  into  France,  lo  be  iniliated 
in  all  the  infernal  discipline  of  the  place,  to  cabat, 
and  to  be  corrupted  by  every  means  of  cabal  aod 
of  corruption ;  and  then  to  return  to  England, 
charged  with  their  worst  dispositions  and  deiti^*. 
In  France  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  your  i>olicc ; 
and  when  he  returns  to  England,  one  anch  Kiiglish 
emissary  is  worse  than  a  le^^iun  of  French,  who  are 
either  tongue-tied,  or  whose  speech  betrays  ihcni, 
U*i|  Uie  tvortt  aliens  are  the  anibus»adour  and  his 
train.  These  you  cannot  expel  without  a  proof 
(always  diffiruJt)  of  direct  practice  aeaioM  th«  ^ 
elate.  A  French  umbniwndour,  at  Ihe  head  of  •  | 
French  party,  is  an  c^il,  which  wc  huvc  never  ex- 
|iertrncei].  The  mischief  ia  by  far  n>tirevr»iblc  titan 
the  remedy.  But,  aAcr  all,  every  tucli  measure  as 
an  AVkh  Bill  is  a  measure  of  hostility,  a  prepara- 
tion for  it,  or  a  cause  of  dispute,  that  iljall  brmg  it 
on.  In  cirert,  it  is  fundamentally  contrary  lo  a 
relalioo  of  amity,  whose  essence  is  a  perfectly  free 
communication.  Every  thing  done  to  prevent  it 
will  provoke  a  foreign  war.  Every  thing,  ivhen 
wc  let  it  proceed,  will  produce  domcslick  dislrac 
lion.  We  aha II  be  in  a-perpetual  dilemma;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  which  aide  of  the  dilemma  will 
be  Taken.  The  same  tcniiier,  which  brin^  ut  to 
solicit  a  jacobin  peace,  will  induce  us  to  lemjiorize 
with  all  the  vvi\»  of  it.  By  degrees  our  mirKla 
will  be  made  lo  our  circumiiances.  The  novelty 
of  such  thini^s,  which  produce*  Imlf  ihe  hurrour. 
and  ail  the  disgust,  will  l>c  worn  otT.  Our  niin 
will  lu-  dif^iiscd  ill  profit,  and  the  sale  of  n  few 
wretched  baubles  will  bribe  a  degenerate  peopio 
to  harlcr  away  the  most  pnxioiis  jewel  of  their 
souls.  Our  conslitnlion  is  nut  mnde  fur  thin  kind 
of  warfare.  It  provides  grenily  for  our  lin|>|iineM, 
il  funiishrt  few  means  for  our  defence.  Ilitlonned, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  tlie  principle  of  jenlousy 
of  the  C'lown:  and  as  thin^  stood,  when  it  tuox 
that  turn,  with  verr  great  rea^tn.  I  ^u  further ;  it 
must  keep  iklire  some  part  of  thai  fire  of  jealouay 
eternally  and  citaately  burning,  or  it  cannot  be  thu 
British  eonfttitutioii.  At  various  periods  wu  hare 
had  tyranny  in  this  countrv,  naore  tliau  enouj^b. 
We  hare  had  rebellions  wild  more  or  Icasjustifica- 
lion.  'Borne  of  our  kinss  have  nude  adulterous 
connexions  abroad,  and  trucked  away  for  foreign 
gold  the  interests  and  glory  of  their  crown.  But, 
before  this  time,  our  libctty  has  never  been  cor- 
rupted. I  mean  In  say,  iliat  it  has  never  been 
debauched  from  its  domcstick  relations.  To  this 
lime  it  has  been   English   liberty,  and   Enftlish 

llDUKs.  tor  pKaecullaB  Hr.  Xrena  to  •  Libd  afKa  Ihe  Coostl. 
luiion.  tkM.  iiw. 
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liberty  only.  Our  tove  <^  liberty  and  our  love  of 
uur  cutiiitry  were  nut  distinct  things.  liberty  ii 
1IUW.  It  s«.-etii:t,  i>ut  u^vQ  2  Uq:«rand  more  liberal 
buttoiH.  \Vl'  iTK  men,  miA  as  men,  undoubtedly, 
noiliiiit;  hdiiiAii  i»  ti.'rv<^n  to  tis.  Vie  CRnnot  be  too 
blvnii  ill  our^ncnl  «i»bM  for  the  happiness  of  our 
kiixl.  L^ut  tti  jil  .{iiifMions  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
^■u(i(ii;;[  n.>r.t:iv  ^Mmculttr community,  we oag'ht to 
Iv  ii.'.iir'T.  ot'  j>.l.i:uiiu^  those,  who  have  no  interest 
III  A.  .'I'  *iiv'  iidvv.  p^haps,  an  interest  ag^nst  it, 
!iiu>  Oiv  vvniuilutiv'u.  .Above  all.  we  cannot  be  too 
vititrn'iia  rit  our  ci.>niniunic>ition  with  those,  who  seek 
iiivii  :vi;>i>iitc«  by  other  roads  than  those  of  hu- 
>ii.(tia«.  inor»Lt«  and  ivli^ioo,  and  whose  liberty 
..■.■i.xLM-t.  jHul  v^>n«>M  alone,  in  being  free  from 
I'^yi^-  n*ti*int*,  wlwli  arc  imposed  by  die  virtues 
tifvii  i!h'  [MK>M>n!>. 

\»  V-ii  »v*  nmU-  danger  from  a  confidence  in 
klvh'iiMtv  itir.i<(itnii,  wt'  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be 
vi:\:  iImi  iI  I*  A  »)K-oio«  of  danger,  against  which 
tiM  v)cl\-)iti«\'  iiicnaurt's,  that  can  be  adopted,  will 
U-  Miitii-K-ut.  Next  wc  ought  to  know,  that  tlie 
■('iiii  \'t  our  luwM.  or  ihtit  our  own  dispositions, 
M)>K-h  ji\^  Mntiii;«'r  ihan  laws,  are  susceptible  of 
dl  tlio«v-  di-i't'itiiki'  mt-UHures,  which  the  occasion 
iii.tt  iis[iiiii,'  \  lliird  consideration  is,  whether 
ilk.M'  iiitMiiiioit  «iH  nut  bring  more  odium  than 
•dvi'^iti  lo  Kott-iiiiiu-nt :  and  the  last,  whether  the 
tiiiht'iilt.  lint  uiitkt'Mlliom,  in  a  general  corruption 
,■1  iii.iiiiit-i«  iiiiil  priiti'ipltii,  can  ensure  their  cxe- 

t  III '   1 1>(  iii>  oiit<  Hri;m>  from  the  state  of  things, 

ti  tu'  «■.'■  ittvm  »l  jwiwnt,  concerning  what  will 
li,<  iliK  iiiiMiiv  iitid  fiipHcitiiii  of  government,  when 
tlio  turn'  iiiiivo,  which  shall  call  for  remedies 
..■iKiiii'Miiii.ttv  lt>  ciiormouit  evils. 

li  II  III  i>t>Moii«  ti'ulh,  thill  no  ronstitution  can 
ill  II  ii.l  iIh'Ii  i(  iiiiiiiI  Ih>  defended  by  the  wisdom 
iii.l  ii>iiii»iliM>l'  iiirii.     'riie!«e  are  what  no  con- 

,i.iii I  I  .III  I'.i^e  :  ihey  iin>  the  ^if^s  of  God  ;  and 

li,  ilxiu'  kiiKi^a.  w  lii'llii-r  we  shnll  possess  such  gifts 
ii  ili.>  tiiiii'  uti>>ii  ito  ■litiiil  ill  need  of  th(?m.  Con- 
.i>iiii'>'iti  liiiiiixli  lhi<  rivd  iiieiiiiN  of  getting  at  the 
iiii>i>,il     ■(  i:t  'ill,  ihni  in  tlii*  eniie  they  can  do. 

n Ill  ..'iiiiiiiiiuni  huN  more  ini]H-dimenU  than 

't,  l|'.  Ii>  t'M'k'lli'iieiea,  when  they  come  to  be  put 
I., ,), ifipiiml',  iii'iy  lH'f(iiinilmnon<r  its  defects. 

\,'i!iiii.'  tii.>k>  "iixv  uivfiil  HHil  iin]>OHing  than  an 
,.,.  I  111  I..I  iiiii  .itn'ii.  lu  liifly  embattled  walls,  its 
ii.'M  ^ii.'!.  I  iiiiL',,  loiiiitled  lowers,  that  pierce  the 
^t  ^u\^  ilie  iiiiitt; mill  11)11,  niid  iironiise  inex- 
,  .  i>  .'.1.  ii<vii.',i)i  l*"l  lliey  aril  llie  very  things 
<<«,!  ..11^.   II.  i\k.iki>i'»      VuK  may  lu  well  think 

,i   .,,| „iii' >'l  llii'*c  xld  ftirln'SHeN  tothe  mass 

,  ,,,.<(,  1^  t ,^lii  l>v  •!  r'ri'iieh  irruption  into  the 

.i,  I.I    I-  i.>  ili.iik  I'l   ie-i"li"iK.  by  yoTir  -jld  laws, 

,  ,  I  ,  M   iiniiii,  |lii>  Hi'w  ili'Niriietion,  which 

.',        .|..  ..i   I  „,.|ini  vmiti'W"  nf  tci-diiy  prepare 

,     ,  I    „  I,  I ,|>»I  iill  ■iii'h  liiwN.     Besides  the 

'.     ...,    ,..1  (il.,    |iimii|>le  iif  their  conslniction 

,  ,1,    , I  Himlex  of  «ll»ek.  the  fortress 

u'lmi.  mill  there  is  a  practi- 

.,     ,        \|  i-\,   Htim^fi  «f  tfif  trgialatirr 
1  1    ,     >■  <.ii>.i-  il  I'ti'  r-tiinsiiiilieil  imignia 


Such  is  the  work.  But  miserable  works  have 
been  defended  by  the  constancy  of  the  garriMn. 
Weather-beaten  ships  have  been  brought  sale  to 
port  by  the  spirit  and  alertness  of  the  crew.  But 
It  is  here  that  we  shall  eminently  foil.  The  dav, 
that,  by  their  consent,  tbe  seat  of  regicide  has  itt 

Clace  among  the  thrones  of  Europe,  there  is  no 
>nger  a  motive  for  seal  in  their  favour ;  it  will  at 
best  be  cold,  iinimpassioned,  dejected,  melanclralf 
duty.  The  glory  will  seem  all  on  tlie  other  sidt. 
The  friends  of  the  Crown  will  appear  not  aschan- 

Eions,  but  as  victims ;  discountenanced,  mortified, 
iwered,  defeated,  they  will  fall  into  listlessness  utd 
indifierence.  They  will  leave  things  to  take  their 
course ;  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  submit  to  the 
common  fate. 

Is  it  only  an  oppressive  nigbt-mare,  with  whicli 
we  have  been  loaded  ?   Is  it  then  all  a  frightful 
dream,  and  are  there  no  regicides  in  the  world  ^ 
Have  we  not  heard  of  that  prodigy  of  a  niffian, 
who  would  not  suffer  his  benignant  sovereign,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  stripped  for  eic- 
cution,  to  say  one  parting  word  to  his  deluded 
people ; — of  Santerre,  who  commanded  the  dniDi 
and  trumpets  to  strike  up  to  stifle  his  voice,  sod 
dragged  him  backward  to  the  machine  of  murder? 
This  nefarious  villain  (for  a  few  days  I  mav  call 
liim  so)  stands  high  in  France,  as  in  a  republick  aC 
robbers  and  murderers  he  ought.     What  hindoi 
this  monster  from  being  sent  as  ambassadour  to 
convey  to  his  Majesty  the  first  compliments  of  bii 
brethren,  the  r^icide  directory  ?     Tliey  have  none 
that  can  represent  them  more  properlv.     I  asli- 
cipate  the  day  of  his  arrival.     He  will  makelti 
piibltck  entry  into  London  on  one  of  the  pale  borai 
of  his  brewery.     As  he  knows,  that  we  are  pleaxd 
with  tlie  Parrs  taste  for  the  onlera  of  knighthood,* 
he  will  fling  a  bloody  sash  across  his  shoulden  wA 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Guillotine,  surmountin'  the 
crown,  appendant  to  the  riband.     Thus  adonicd, 
he  wilt  proceed  from  Whitecliapel  to  the  furthereed 
of  Pali-Mall,  allthemusick  of  London  playing  ibe 
Marseillots  hvmn  before  him,  and  escorted  bvi 
chosen  detachment  of  the  Legion  de  I'Echaffaui. 
It  were  only  to  be  wished,  that  no  ill- fated  lovalitt 
for  the  imprudence  of  his  zeal  may  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing-cross,  under  the  statue  of  Kin; 
Charles  the  First,  at  the  time  of  this  grand  pro- 
cession, lest  some  of  the  rotten  eggs,  which  the 
constitutional  society  shall  let  fly  at  his  indiscreet 
head,  may  hit  the  virtuous  murderer  of  his  kine- 
They  might  soil  the  state  dress,  which  the  ministen 
of  so  many  crowned  heads  have  admired,  and  io 
which  Sir  Clement  Cotterel  is  to  introduce  him 
at  St.  James's. 

IfSanterre  cannot  be  spnred  from  the  constitu- 
tional butcheries  at  home,  Tallicn  may  supply  his 
t)lace,  and,  in  point  of  figure,  with  advanta^'  He 
las  been  habituated  to  commissions ;  and  lie  if  ai 
well  qualified  us  Santerre  for  this.  Nero  wished 
the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  The  wish  of 
the  more  exalted  Tullien,  when  be  sat  in  judgment, 
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fu,  Uiat  htiiMTCTeign  had  d^lity-thrrL-hctiiU,  thai 
K  miEhtaiend  one  to  every  one  of  tlic  clepartnwnts. 
jkllien  nill  make  an  vxi-t'Urni  fivurp  nl  Giiildlmll 
I  the  ii^Kt  sherifi^s  fcaal.     He  iim\  open  the  bull 
my  Ijidy  Mnyorcss.     But  lliia  will  be  after 
hu  nnired  ffom  liio  publick  table,  and  ^one  into 
pfiinite  room  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  Boeial 
nnrcscrrvt!  conferva  lion  witii  tlii:  miuiHtcrH  uf 
,te  and  tin-  jiiiJge*  of  Uie  bench.     There  these 
linbtirri  and  ma^btlrateii  will  hear  him  entertain 
e  worthy  aldcTincn  with  nn  inUructinf  and  nletu- 
g  oarmtive  of  the  niimncr  in  which  he  mniie  t)iu 
CO  citizens  of  Bonnlcaux  squeak,  nnd  eentljr  l«d 
ic«  by  the  piihlick  rrpdit  oflhR  ^illoiino  to  diit- 
Hi^  their  anti-rcvoliitionnry  pelf. 
All  this  will  be  the  displnr,  tind  the  town-talk, 
len  our  regicide  ii  on  a  visit  of  ceremony.     At 
ptne  nothing  will  eqiinl  the  pomp  nnd  splendour 
tlie  Iftfltl  ite  la   RtjiublHiiiis.     There  aiioUier 
of  iiaiidy  grandeur  will  be  npcned.     When 
Citizen  Excellency  keepi  the  feaiival.  which 
«fy  ri|t«-n  it  ordered  to  observe,  for  the  glorioij* 
iccutjon  uf  Lcmift  thv  Sixtci:iit}),  and  renews  Ins 
Ith   of  detcst;iliuii    of  kin^,  a   E^rniid   bidl.   of 
Itttwe,  will  be  {!;iv«nnri  iheucciiEion.     Thrn  what 
burlv-burly  ; — whnt  a  crowding ; — what  a  gUre 
tliou&and  tiambeaus  in  the  9<iimrc  ; — ^wnat  a 
imour  of  fooimen   cuntendin;^  at  the  door; — 
pat  a  rattling  of  a  ihuiiBand  coaches  of  ducheaaes, 
ivntesws,  and  Lady  Marys,  chokinv;  the  way,  and 
iCTluining  each  other,  in  a  stru^^le,  who  &hoiild 
I  fan  to  pay  her  court  to   the   Cifatfenne,  the 
oe»c  of  the  iwenty-finii  hiiitband,  hu  the  hut- 
Hid  of  tlie  thirty-tirst  wife,  nnd  to  liuil  her  in  the 
of  bonnntnble  niatnmH.  hc-forc  t)»e  four  days 
of  morria^i'  it  expired  1 — Morals,  (u  ihcy 
ei^-dccoftim,  the(jToaiont(jnflT€lof  the«iex,and 
proud  M-ntimcntuf  honour,  which  makes  virtue 
rcfpr^rtablc  where  it  is,  and  conceals  human 
ulty  whvru  virtue  may  not  be,  will  be  banished 
n  this  laivd  of  propriety,  modeaty,  and  reserve. 
Ve  had  before  an  amnatsadour  from  the  Moftt 
trittian  kin^.      We  shall  have  then  one.  perhaps 
».  as  lately,  from   the  most  antichriatian   re- 
tbltck.     Hi*  chapel  will  be  trfent  and  splendid  ; 
nnrd  nn  ih«  modtd  of  the  Tt^mple  of  Reason  at 
teis.wliile  th«  fanioua(jd>r-  of  the  infamoun  Cbenirr 
dl  be  suric;,  and  a  prostitute  of  the  street  odorcd 
It  goddess.     W«  shall  then  have  a  French  am- 
nutloar  wttJiout  a  snspicion  of  jwpery.     One 
nod  it  will  hare :  it  will  go  sonic  way  in  quieting 
K  mind*  of  (hat  iiynod  of  xrftlont*  pmteftint  lay 
dera,  wlto  govvrn    Ireland  on  the  poctfick  pnn- 
ple*  uf  polemick  thcoloffv,  and  who  now,  Irom 
tad  of  iW  |>opp,  cannot  take  a  coot  buttle  of 
■TH,  or  rnjov  an   inrtocent  parliamentary  job, 
illi  auT  tolcralik  nuict. 

So  lar  aa  to  the  French  communication  here  : — 
it  wdl  hv  the  etieciof  our  communication  there  ^ 
'«knovr,  that  our  new  brethren,  whilM  they  everj- 
ihut  uii  the  churches,  encrcnscd  in  Paris,  at 
tiBM  U  wait  four-fohl.  ilie  opera-houaca,  the 
•botiMi.  the  publick  shows  of  all  kinds ;  and, 
IB  Uietr  state  of  indigence  and  distress,  no 
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expence  wa»  spared  for  their  equipmrnl  and  deeo- 
ratioD.     They  were  made  an  allUir  of  mate.     There 
i»  no  invention  of  seduction,   never  wholly  w&iit-i 
in%  in  th:it  pliice,  that  has   not  been  encrctued: 
broiheU,  ^iiiitiiET-hoiiHes,  every  thing.     And  iJiere 
is  DO  doubt   but,  when  ihey  arc  settled   in  a  tri- 
umphant  peace,  they  will  carry  all  these  arta  to 
thi'ir  utmost  perfection,  and  cover  them  with  every 
speeicjt  of  imposing  magnificence.     They  have  nill 
alon^  nvowod  lliom  as  a  part  of  their  policy;  and] 
whilst  they  corrupt  young;  minds  tbrough  pleasure,' 
ihey  form  ihcm  to  crimes.     Every  idea  of  corpo- 
ral gratiiication  is  carried  to  the  highest  eicess, 
and  wooed  wtlh  all  the  ele?anee  that  belongs  to 
the  tenscK.     All  clesiancc  of  mind  and  manners  ia 
bitnished.   A  tJicntrical,  bombaslick,  windy  phrase- 
ology  of  heroick  vittne,  blended  and  mingled  tip 
with  a  worse  dissohitcneas,  and  joined  to  a  mur- 
dcrojs  and  Bavat;e  ferucily,  forms  the  tone  and 
idiom  nf  ilieir  laii^ua^e  ntid  their  manners.     Any 
one,  who  attends  tn  all  their  own  descriptiuna, 
narratii-es,  and  diucrtations,  will  find  in  that  wholft  i 
place  more  of  llie  ;tic  of  a  body  of  osMassins,  ban- 
ditti,  housc-breakerH,   and    ouUawed   smug^leis, 
joined  to  that  of  a  gtmp  of  strollinfr  players,  ex- 
pelled  from    and  exploded  orderly  theatres,   with  i 
their  prostitutes  in  a  brothel,  at  their  dcbaitches 
and  bacchanals,  tlian  any  thin;  of  the  retined  and 
pcrfeeted  virtuM,  or  the  polished,  mibgated  vice* 
of  a  sccat  capital. 

Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  "  the  usual  rtta* 
"  lions  of  peace  and  amity  ?"  Is  it  for  this  our 
youth  of  both  sexe«  are  to  form  themseUes  by 
travel  ?  h  it  for  this,  that  with  expcncc  and  pains 
we  form  their  lisping  infant  accrnlx  to  the  language 
of  France  ?  I  shull  be  tuld,  that  this  abominable 
medley  is  made  rather  to  revolt  yoiin^  nnd  inge- 
nuous minds.  So  it  ia  in  the  description.  Ho 
jH'rhaps  it  may  in  reality  to  a  chosen  few.  So  it 
m:iy  be.  when  the  mngntrate.  llic  Inw,  and  the 
church,  frown  on  such  manners,  nnd  the  wrote hei ' 
to  whom  ihcv  belong  ;  when  they  are  chaAcd  IVoai ' 
the  eye  of  day,  and  the  society  of  civil  life,  into 
nighl-L'ellars,  and  caves,  nnd  wootls.  But  when 
thiMc  men  themselves  are  the  masiatratc*,  when  all 
the  consequence,  weight,  and  authority,  of  a  great 
nation  adopt  them  ;  when  we  sec  them  conjoined 
with  victory,  glory,  power,  and  dominion,  and 
homage  paid  to  them  by  every  governmctil,  it  n 
not  poBsible,  tliat  the  downhill  should  not  be  slid 
into,  leoommended  by  every  thing  which  has  op> 
posed  it.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  youn^f 
man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  withoiut  taking 
this  place  of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way : 
and.  whilst  the  lets  aaive  part  of  the  community 
will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  children 
are  poisoned  at  these  scliooU,  our  trade  will  pqt 
the  finishing  hand  In  nur  ruin.  Nn  factory  will 
bi>  settled  in  Prance,  that  will  not  become  a  club 
of  complete  French  jacobins.  The  minds  of 
Toung  men  of  that  description  uvitl  receive  a  laint  [ 
iti  thfrir  religion,  tlieir  morals,  and  theJr  politicks, 
which  they  will  ta  a  slion  time  communicate  to 
the  whole  kingdom. 
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Whilst  every  thins  prepares  the  body  to  de- 
bauch, and  the  mind  to  crime,  a  regular  church 
of  avowed  atheism,  established  by  law,  with  a  di- 
rect and  sanguinary  persecution  of  Christianity,  is 
formed  to  prevent  all  amendment  and  remorse. 
Conscience  is  foimally  deposed  from  its  dominioo 
over  the  mind.  What  fills  the  measure  of  horrour 
is,  that  schools  of  atheism  are  set  up  at  the  pub- 
lick  charge  in  every  part  of  the  country.  That 
some  English  parents  will  be  wicked  enough  to 
send  their  children  to  such  schools,  there  is  no 
doubt.  '  Better  this  island  should  be  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  than  that  (so  far  as  human  in- 
firmity admits)  it  should  not  be  a  country  of  re- 
ligion and  morals. 

With  all  these  causes  of  corruption,  we  may 
well  judge,  what  the  general  fashion  of  mind  will 
be  through  both  sexes  and  all  conditions.  Such 
spectacles,  and  such  examples,  will  overbear  all 
tne  laws,  that  ever  blackened  the  cumbrous  vo- 
lumes of  our  statutes.  When  royalty  shall  have 
disavowed  itself;  when  it  shall  have  relaxed  all 
the  principles  of  its  own  support;  when  it  has 
rendered  the  system  of  regicide  fashionable,  and 
received  it  as  triumphant,  in  the  very  persons,  who 
have  consolidated  that  system  by  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime ;  who  have  not  only  massacred  the 
prince,  but  the  very  laws  and  magistrates,  which 
were  the  support  of  royalty,  and  slaughtered,  with 
an  indiscriminate  proscription,  without  regard  to 
either  sex  or  age,  every  person,  that  was  suspected 
of  an  inclination  to  king,  law,  or  magistracy, — I 
say,  will  any  one  dare  to  be  loyal  ?     Will  any  one 

C resume,  against  both   authority  and  opinion,  to 
old  up  this  unfashionable,  antiquated,  exploded 
constitution  ? 

The  jacobin  faction  in  England  must  grow  in 
strength  and  audacity ;  it  will  be  supported  by 
other  intrigues,  and  supplied  by  other  resources, 
than  yet  we  have  seen  in  action.  Confounded  at 
its  growth,  the  government  may  fly  to  parliament 
for  its  support.  But,  who  will  answer  for  the 
temper  of  a  house  of  commons  elected  under  tliese 
circumstances  ?  Who  will  answer  for  the  courage 
of  a  house  of  commons,  to  arm  the  Crown  with  the 
extraordinary  powers  that  it  may  demand  ?  But 
the  ministers  will  not  venture  to  ask  half  of  what 
they  know  they  want.  They  will  lose  half  of  that 
half  in  the  contest :  and  when  they  have  obtained 
their  nothing,  they  will  be  driven,  by  the  cries  of 
faction,  either  to  demolish  the  feeble  works  they 
have  thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  or,  in  effect,  to  aban- 
don them.  As  to  the  house  of  lords,  it  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  The  peers  ought  naturally  to 
be  the  pillars  of  the  Crown  ;  but,  when  their  titles 
are  rendered  contemptible,  and  their  property  in- 
vidious, and  a  part  of  their  weakness,  and  not  of 
their  strength,  they  will  be  found  so  many  degraded 
and  trembling  individuals,  who  will  seek  by  eva- 
sion to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  their  ruin.  Both 
houses  will  be  in  perpetual  oscillation  between 
abortive  attempts  at  energy,  and  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  compromise.  You  will  be  im- 
patient of  your  disease,  and  abhorrent  of  your 


remedy.  A  spirit  of  subterfuge,  and  a  tone  of 
apology,  will  enter  into  all  your  proceed ingi, 
whether  of  law  or  legislation.  Your  judges,  who 
now  sustain  so  masculine  an  authority,  will  appeu 
more  on  their  trial  than  the  culprits  they  bin 
before  them.  The  awful  frown  of  criminal  justice 
will  be  smoothed  into  the  silly  smile  of  aeductioii. 
Judges  will  think  to  insinuate  and  sooth  tiie  ic. 
cused  into  conviction  and  condeniDation,  audio 
wheedle  to  the  gallows  the  most  artful  of  all  de- 
linquents. But  they  will  not  be  bo  wheedltd. 
They  will  not  submit  even  to  the  appearance  of 
persons  on  their  trial.  Their  claim  to  this  eictjK 
tion  will  be  admitted.  The  place,  in  which  to« 
of  the  greatest  names,  which  ever  distinguiifaed 
the  history  of  this  country,  have  stood,  will  amxsr 
beneath  their  dignity.  The  criminal  will  climb 
from  the  dock  to  the  side-bar,  and  take  bis  place 
and  his  tea  with  the  counsel.  From  tlie  t»r  rf 
the  counsel,  by  a  natural  progress,  be  will  ascad 
to  the  bench,  which  long  before  had  been  virtually 
abandoned.  They,  who  escape  frona  justice,  *fl 
not  sulFer  a  question  upon  reputation.  Heyd 
take  the  crown  of  the  causeway  :  they  will  ben- 
vered  as  martyrs ;  they  will  triumph  as  cooquena 
Nobody  will  dare  to  censure  that  popular  paitrf 
the  tribunal,  whose  only  restraint  on  mis-judgaal 
is  the  censure  of  the  publick.  They  who  fd 
fault  with  the  decision,  will  be  represenied  ■ 
enemies  to  the  institution.  Juries  that  coaid 
for  the  Crown,  will  be  loaded  with  obloquy.  Hi 
juries  who  acquit,  will  be  held  up  as  modekif 
justice.  If  parliament  orders  a  prosecutios,  nl 
fails,  (as  fail  it  will,)  it  will  be  treated  toitiia 
as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  maliciously  to  proMC* 
Its  care  in  discovering  a  conspiracy  agaiiut  nl 
state  will  be  treated  as  a  forged  plot  todeitnj|k 
liberty  of  the  subject;  every  such  discon>j>^ 
stead  of  strengthening  govemmeat,  will  w* 
its  reputation. 

In  tliis  state  things  will  be  suffered  to  pncM 
lest  measures  of  vigour  should  precipitate  i a* 
The  timid  will  act  thus  from  character;  tl«'* 
from  necessity.     Our  laws  had  done  all,  tiat  ■ 
old  condition  of  things  dictated,  to  rende*   :■   . 
judges   erect  and   independent  ;    but  tbej  ^   ..':  ]■ 
naturally  fail  on  the  side  upon  which  ibtj'* 
taken   no  precautions.     The  judicial  map'''''' 
will  find  themselves  safe  as  agmnst  the  Cro* 
whose  will  is  not  their  tenure ;  the  power  cJ  * 
cuting  their  office  will  be  held  at  tlie  pieawit^ 
those,  who  deal  out  fame  or  abuse  asthejt''* 
fit.     They  will  begin  rather  to  consult  ^i^^^f^ 
repose,  and  their  own  popularity,  than  the  crtj* 
and  perilous  trust  that  is  in  tbeir  hands,    "f 
will  speculate  on  consequences,  whenthej""*' 
court  an  ambassadour,  whose  robes  are  lined  •*' 
a  scarlet  dyed  in  the  blood  of  judges.    H  ><  "^ 
wonder,  nor  are  they  to  blame,  when  they  u*  * 
consider  how  they  shall  answer  for  their  c«wl" 
to  tlie  criminal  of  to-day  turned  into  the  ntS*' 
tratc  of  to-morrow. 

The  press — 

The  army — 
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tfaui  Uic  helm  of  juctit^c  u  abanrlontxl, 
livenul  abandoiimcnt  of  nil  other  f>nct«  will 
ed.  iiowmmeni  will  be,  foi  »  whili;,  itic 
of  contmd'tng:  factioiK.who,  wliilst  they  figlil 
one  another,  will  all  atrik?  M  Iicr.  &ltu  will 
jfieted  and  beat  forward  anil  backward  by 
MiflicI  ofilww  billows;  iiniil  ut  Icnpti,  luni- 
from  itie  Onllick  coait,  Uie  victorious  tcnih 
«hnl)  ride,  lilce  the  bore,  over  all  the  rest, 
poup  Uic  fitutlercd,  weatli«r- beaten,  leaky, 
-logged  vCMcl,  and  sink  her  to  tlie  boltom  of 

long  other  miserable  renicdie«,  that  linre  been 
I  in  ibc  materia  medica  uf  ihc  old  College,  ft 
[c  of  ministry  will  be  jitopoH-d  ;  dtii]  prubablir 
■Ice  place.  They,  who  go  out,  can  iiever  long 
ual  and  good  will  tiipport  government  in  the 
I  of  ^oae  they  hate.  In  a  situation  of  fatnl 
idence  on  pojiularity,  and  without  one  aid 
the  little  remainin;;  power  of  the  Crown,  it  is 
D  be  expected,  th^t  they  will  take  on  them 
Kliuni,  which  more  or  le»  attaches  u|Mn  every 
kxi  of  stionff  power.  The  ministera  of  ponu- 
■  will  law.  all  tbeir  credit  at  a  stroke,  if  tltcy 
ic  nay  of  those  means  nccettary  to  give  life, 
UT.  and  consistence  tn  ^reniLuenl.  They 
bo  considered  as  venal  wretches,  apoitnles, 
Hittt  to  nil  ih'-if  own  principle*,  acU,  and  de- 
Uioiu.  They  cannot  presunc  their  cicdtl,  but 
^Btn|iDg  that  nutliority  of  which  they  arc  the 
diaiw. 
'ttbemre  no  proenosiicating  symplomaof  ihcsc 

B>  baie  as  yet  appeared :  nothing;  even  re- 
iw  llieir  be^siniiin^.  May  they  never  ap< 
rl  May  ibcxe  prognostications  of  the  author 
|MUy  Inugbed  at  and  speedily  forgotten.  If 
HBg  AS  yet  to  cause  ihcru  has  dbeovered  itself) 
>M  conaidef,  in  the  aullior'i  excuse,  that  we 
loot  yet  Men  a  jacobin  Ic^lion  in  Kngland. 
natanil,  declared,  sworn  ally  of  sedition  has 

Rfi»d  its  tic.ict 'quarters  in  lx>ndon. 
never  was  a  political  contest,  upon  better 
^iindti.  ihul  by  lite  heal  of  party-spirit 
not  ripen  into  civil  confusion.  If  ever  a  patty 
ffw  lollic  Crown  should  be  in  a  cwnditioo  here 
Mcklv  to  deelnre  itself,  and  lo  divide,  however 
)[j,  the  natural  force  of  li>c  kingdom,  they 
'rof  an  aid  of  tifty  thouEnnd  men,  at  ten 
{.  from  the  opposKc  coast  of  France. 


Dut  agnintt  this  infusion  of  a  forei^  force  tlie 
Crown  hns  its  guarantee*,  old  and  new.  But  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  sometliing  suid  uf  Uic 
itssislunce,  which  loyal  Bubjucts  in  France  linve 
rrccivi'4l  from  oilier  powers,  in  siippiirt  of  that 
lawful  {government,  which  secured  their  lawful 
propcTty.  1  sliDuld  Ik  ^lad  to  know,  if  tlicy  arc 
BO  disjMised  lo  a  neighbourly,  provident,  and  sym- 
uaihcliclc  attention  to  their  publick  engai;ementa, 
Dv  what  means  Llicy  aic  to  come  at  us.  Is  it  from 
the  (mworful  stale-a  of  Holland  we  are  to  reclaim 
our  guarantee'  Is  it  from  the  king  of  Pnmia, 
and  his  steady  good  aAeelionii,  and  his  powerful 
n&vy.  that  we  arc  to  lovk  for  the  guarantee  of  our 
security  ?  Is  it  from  the  Netherlands,  which  the 
French  may  cover  with  llic  swanns  of  lh«ir  ciliwii- 
soldicrs  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  we  arc  to  look 
fur  this  assistance !  This  is  lo  suppose  too,  that 
nil  these  powers  have  no  views  ofTeiiiive  or  necea- 
sitjea  defensive  of  their  own.  They  will  cut  oat 
work  for  one  anotlier.  and  France  will  cnt  out 
work  for  them  all. 

That  the  Christian  religion  cannot  exist  in  this 
rouatry  with  such  a  fraternity,  will  not,  I  think,  be 
di»|)utcd  with  me.  On  tliat  iclii;>un,  accordin)^  to 
utir  mode,  all  our  Inws  and  instiliilJons  M^incl  as 
upon  their  base.  That  scheiite  is  suppoei-d  in  every 
transaction  of  life;  and  if  that  were  done  away, 
every  thing  clue,  as  in  France,  must  be  chan;;cil 
along  with  it.  Thug,  religion  perishing,  and  willi  it 
this  constitution,  it  is  a  matter  of  endless  medita- 
tion what  order  of  thing*  would  follow  it.  But 
whatdiiiorderwould  fill  the  space  between  llie  pre- 
sent, and  lliat  which  is  to  come,  in  ihe  gross,  ia  no 
matter  of  doubtful  conjecture.  It  is  a  great  evil 
lliaC  of  a  civil  war.  Gut  in  that  state  of  things,  ■ 
civil  iTOj,  which  would  give  to  good  men  ana  n 
good  cause  some  means  of  strug{r|(.,  is  n  blrMing 
of  compariBon,  that  England  will  not  enjoy.  The 
moment  the  struggle  begins,  it  ends.  Tlicy  talk  of 
Mr.  Hume's  Euttianasia  of  tlie  British  Constitution 
gently  expiring,  without  a  groan,  in  the  paternal 
arms  of  a  mere  monarchy, — In  a  monarchy  I — fine 
trilling  indii'il  —  Tlitre  ta  no  wch  Cutfaasaaia  for 
the  British  Conalicution — 
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A  LETTER 


TO  THE   EMPRESS   OF  RUSSIA. 


Madam, 

The  Comte  de  Woronzow,  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's minister,  and  Mr.  Fawkener,  have  informed 
me  of  tlie  very  gracioue  manner  in  which  your  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and,  after  your  example,  ttie  Arch- 
duke and  Archduchess,  nave  condescended  to 
accept  my  humble  endeavours  in  the  service  of 
that  cause,  which  connects  the  rights  and  duties  of 
sovereigns  with  the  true  interest  and  happiness 
of  their  people. 

If,  confiding  in  titles  derived  from  your  own 
goodness,  I  venture  to  address  directly  to  your 
Imperial  Majesty  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude 
for  so  distinguished  an  honour,  1  hope  it  will  not 
be  thought  a  presumptuous  intrusion.  I  hope, 
too,  that  the  willing  tiomage  I  pay  to  the  high 
and  ruling  virtues,  which  distinguish  your  Im- 

Grial  Majesty,  and  which  form  the  felicity  of  so 
ge  a  part  of  the  world,  will  not  be  looked  upon 
as  the  language  of  adulation  to  power  and  great- 
ness. In  my  humble  situation,  I  can  behold  ma- 
jesty in  its  splendour  without  being  dazzled,  and  I 
am  capable  of  respecting  it  in  its  fall. 

It  is.  Madam,  from  my  strong  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  dignity  in  undeserved  misfortune,  that  I  am 
led  to  felicitate  your  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  use 
you  have  lately  made  of  your  power.  The  princes 
and  nobility  of  France,  who  from  honour  apd 
duty,  from  blood  and  from  principle,  are  attached 
to  that  unhappy  Crown,  have  experienced  your 
favour  and  countenance :  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  they  will  finally  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  your 
protection.  The  generosity  of  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty has  induced  you  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
cause;  and  your  sagacity  has  made  you  perceive, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  of  France  the 
cause  of  all  sovereigns  is  tried  ;  that  in  the  case 
of  its  church  the  cause  of  all  churches;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  its  nobility  is  tried  the  cause  of  alt 
the  respectable  orders  of  all  society,  and  even  of 
society  itself. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  sent  your  minister 
to  reside  where  the  Crown  of  France,  in  this  dis- 
astrous eclipse  of  royalty,  can  alone  truly  and 
freely  be  represented; — tnat  is,  in  its  royal  blood, 
— where  alone  the  nation  can  be  represented — that 
is,  in  its  natural  and  inherent  dignity.  A  throne 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  prison.  The  honour  of 
a  nation  cannot  be  represented  by  an  assembly, 
which  disgraces  and  degrades  it ;  at  Coblentz  only 
the  king  and  the  nation  of  Fiance  are  to  be 
found. 

Yuur  Imperial  Majesty,  who  reigns  and  lives  for 


glory,  has  nobly  and  wisely  diadainecl  to  atioai 
your  Crown  wiUi  a  faction,  which  has  for  its  o 
ject  the  subversion  of  all  thrones. 

You  have  not  recognized  this  uniTersal  pnbli 
enemy  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Europe.  Y> 
have  refused  to  sully  theVstre  of  your  empire' 
any  communion  with  a  body  of  fitnatical  usnpt 
and  tyrants,  drawn  out  of^the  dregs  of  aocirf 
and  exalted  to  their  evil  eminence  by  the  enonni 
of  their  crimes ;  an  assemblage  of  tvraats,  rtol 
destitute  of  any  distinguished  qualification  in 
single  person  amongst  them,  that  can  commu 
reverence  from  our  reason,  or  seduce  it  from  n 
prejudices.  These  enemies  of  sovereigns,  if  il  ■ 
acknowledged,  must  be  acknowledged  onicroa 
of  that  enmity  alone.  They  have  nothing  eliel 
recommend  them. 

Madam,  it  is  dangerous  to  praise  anyfiDiw 
virtue   before  the  accomplishment  of  the  tub 
which  it  imposes  on  itself.     But,  in  expressingi^ 
part  of  what,  I  hope,  is,  or  will  become,  the  gw- 
ral  voice,  in  admiration  of  what  you  hare  doK 
I  run  no  risk  at  all.    With  your  Imperial  Majotfi 
declaration  and   execution,  beginning  and  t» 
elusion,  are,  at  their  different  seasons,  ooe  aodtk 
same  thing. 

On  the  faith  and  declaration  of  some  of  Ibe  U 
potentates  of  Europe,  several  thousands  of  penMi 
comprehending  the  best  men,  and  the  bestgnv- 
men,  in  France,  have  given  up  their  coudUJiB* 
houses,  their  fortunes,  their  professional  atm^ 
their  all ;  and  are  now  in  foreign  lands,  stnig^ 
under  the  most  grievous  distresses.  Whstewf' 
pearanoes  may  menace,  nobody  fears  that  tb^ 
be  finally  abandoned.  Such  a  dereliction  «■■ 
not  be  without  a  strong  imputation  on  tl>e  ^ 
lick  and  private  honour  of  sovereignty  i'»'>^ 
without  an  irreparable  injury  to  its  mten*  ' 
would  give  occasion  to  represent  monan*''' 
natural  enemies  to  each  other ;  asd  tlri  *? 
never  support  or  countenance  anysulgK*'* 
brother  prince,  except  when  they  rebel  ip* 
him.  We  individuals,  mere  spectator  *. 
scene,  but  who  seek  our  liberties  underll^^ 
of  legal  authority,  and  of  course  sympalbi^"^ 
the  sufferers  in  Uiat  cause,  never  can  P*^^"*^ 
selves  to  believe,  that  such  an  event  can  dsp* 
the  history  of  our  time.  The  only  thing  "■ . 
feared  is  delay ;  in  which  are  included  n'*''T?f 
chiefs.  The  constancy  of  the  oppreaBed  wU* 
broken ;  the  power  of  tyrants  will  be  confir** 
Already  the  multitude  of  French  officers,  in*' 
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leir  WTcnil  corpi  by  liopei  inipiretl  liy  (hi> 
irclarcd  ilisposilton  of  suvc-rcignii,  have  lefi 

pooU,  in  wliich  tlicy  mi^liL  Qut  iay  tiKvc 
lUy  •cnctl  tlic  good  cause,  BbaiidoDcd  to 
my. 

r  Imperial  MajeiLy'i  Jitsi  iaflucnce,  which  i« 
eater  tlian  your  extvniive  power,  will  uni- 
nd  expedite  ihe  eCorls  of  other  tovenrigns. 
your  wttdom  other  ataies  will  learn,  that 
■bo  wait  until  all  the  powers  or  Europe  arc 

in  motion,  out  nerer  movent  all.  It  would 
the  onexampltd  «i1«inilics  of  our  time,  if 
eommon  union  of  sentiment  in  su  many 

should  prove  tlie  very  cause  of  deftatiu^ 
cfit,  whicn  ought  to  flow  from  their  general 
isponlion.  No  so^-ereign  can  run  any  n«lc 
«  deaiRiit  of  other  powers  whilst  en^f^ed 

^oriouB  and  necessary  work.  If  any  at- 
Dould  be  fcanx],  your  Imperial  Majesty's 
md  jiutice  would  secure  your  alii<M  a^iiinM 
^.  Madam,  your  glory  will  be  eamplcte, 
t  having  ^iven  ptsu.'V  to  Europe  by  your 
lion,  you  niiall  bralow  stability  un  all  iiii 
ncnu  by  your  vi^ur  and  di^cision.  Tli« 
'hieh  your  Impt-riul  Slajesty'n  au;;i>Bt  pre- 
rrs  haw  contracted  tu  tlie  ancient  maiitiern 
>pe.  by  menus  of  wtiich  ihcy  civiliicd  a  vast 
,  will  be  nobly  repaid  by  preserving  those 


miinni.'ra  from  tlie  liideons  chan^  with  which  th<!y 
are  now  menaced.  By  Ute  iulervcntiou  of  Ruwia 
the  world  will  be  prcaerved  from  barbaritKn  and 
ruin. 

A  private  individual,  of  a  remote  eountry,  in 
hiiuKlf  wholly  without  importance,  u&auUiorizefl 
and  unconnected,  not  an  an  English  subject,  but 
a»  a  citizen  of  th«  world,  pmumrt  to  submit  hii 
thon^'hls  to  one  of  the  grvatMl  and  wisest  sove- 
reigns Lliut  Europe  bas  kcd.  He  doca  it  with- 
out fear,  bccaiiKC  lie  docs  not  involve  in  bis 
wi?akni?)^  (if  sui-li  it  is)  his  Iciiiff,  his  eountry,  or 
his  friends,  Me  is  n«t  nfruJd  that  he  shall  otiend 
your  Imperial  Majesty  ;  because,  secure  in  itself. 
true  ^catneiH  is  always  accessible  ;  and  because, 
respectfully  to  speak  what  we  conceive  to  b« 
truth,  i*  the  best  homap:  which  cuu  be  paid  t» 
tpic  di(ruily. 

1  am,  Miulam,  with  llie  utmost  ponible  rtsspect 
and  veneration, 

Your  Imperial  .Majesty's 
mo«t  obedient 
and  most  humble  Servant, 

Edm.  Burk:_ 
BcacoDsfield, 

November  1st,  1791. 


LETTKR  TO  SIR  CHARLES  BINGH.^M.  B.VKT. 

ON  THK  IRISH  AliSENTEE  TAX.* 


>£ae  Sin, 

imaeb  flUleird  by  your  very  obli|:in^  Inter, 
Bnubir.  because  it  promises  an  opening  to 
We  eorrespondeoee.  This  may  be  my  only 
lilication  (or  very  great  losses.  One  of  the 
iliuus  pails  of  the  pro))osed  absentee  vtx  it 
Isncy  to  Beparali!  friends,  and  to  moke  a« 
reaches  in  private  9oct<^ty,  as  it  niu«t  make  in 
ity  of  the  threat  pnliijcal  body.  I  am  sure, 
ucb  of  the  saUsfaciion  of  some  circles  in 
D  will  be  lost  by  it.  Do  you  think,  that  our 
Nn,  VeKTwill  sufTci  her  husband  to  rale 
IX.  lliat  is  to  di-Mroy  the  cvcnint^  nl  Bolton 

I  tniu  we  !>h:ill  iiiive  other  suppoiten  of  the 
n.equnUv  powerful,  and  equally  deserving 
«,  who  will  not  tbandoQ  Uiu  coniiaon  catiM' 
I  own  libcflics  and  our  laiisfactions.  VrV 
e  bartmriied  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  if 

IKH  MTC  one  another  now  and  then.  We 
mlk  into  surly,  brutish  .lolinA,  und  ytru  will 
rate  into  wild  Imli.     It  is  imptMsible  that 


rilh  thr  taxn  ft  IMi 


S  MMktmidi  dacvnMDl*  foand 
«W(  Hf .  flO  .    , 

.    Mim  s  »•«  «[wn  all  tiropi 
I  IrtlMid,  «1inw  oMIiuiv  ml>k nw  UifiiiM   lir  In  OnU 
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■MW  lb.  MoTkjv*  p«Mn,  It  ■tiwnn.  iliil  in  Ilir  yeu 
"»«•  ot^p^muK  s  us  v|K>n  all  tiropTivUra  of  landed 


we  ohould  be  the  wiser,  or  the  more  a^-eablc ; 
rert^iily  we  shall  not  love  one  another  tliv  l>«fltvr, 
for  tliis  forc(d»C|)ianilion,  which  our  minivers,  who 
have  iilready  done  so  much  for  (lie  dissolution  of 
every  other  sort  of  good  coniKtion,  arc  now  me* 
dilatini;  for  the  furtlivr  iinpruvetueot  of  tliis  too  well 
united  empire ,  Their  next  step  will  be  to  encourage 
alt  the  colonics,  about  tliirty  separate  Kovernments, 
to  keep  tlicir  people  from  all  intercourse  with  eadi 
other,  and  with  the  mother  country.  A  gentleman 
of  New  York,  or  Barbadoes,  will  be  at  much 
traxtd  at,  as  a  suauge  aaiaoal  from  Nova  Zembia  or 
Otuhciie  :  and  those  rouses  tlte  travellers  will  tell 
us  what  Mofics  they  pleue  about  poor  old  Ireland. 
In  all  seriousncM.  (thottgli  I  am  i.  great  deal  looro 
than  half  serious  in  wliut  I  bare  been  saying.)  [ 
look  upon  this  projcct«<<l  tai  in  a  very  evil  hglit :  ( 
think  it  is  not  adviuble  ;  1  am  sure  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary :  and  as  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  finrmce, 
but  involves  a  political  qucstioa  of  much  import- 
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sift  CHARLES  BINGHAM. 


■Bce,  I  consider  (tic  priiicipli;  and  precedent  as  fur 
vone  timii  ihc  lliin^  ils<r)l'.  You  atv  loo  kin<l  in 
tniajj^niiig  I  ntii  su^^st  anv  tiling  new  apon  (h? 
subject.  Tl)c  objections  to  it  ore  vexy  gUnn^,  &nd 
must  strike  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  have  not 
their  reAMins  fni  sliuttin^  them  a^inct  evident 
truth.  1  Imve  no  feelings  or  opinions  on  this  iiib- 
j«ct,  vrliidi  E  do  not  partake  wiUi  all  (lie  »ensible 
and  informetl  people  tliat  I  meet  with.  At  iint 
I  tfoiild  scarcely  mon  with  any  (m>i>,  who  could  be- 
lieve, that  this  iichi.-m>i>  ori^iiiDtcrl  from  the  Englisl) 
guremmc-nl.  They  cuntiiilrred  it  not  only  as  ab- 
Hiird.  bill  Hs  toniclliin^  mnn strous  and  unnaturiil. 
In  t)i«  first  instanco  it  strikes  at  llif  power  of  thii 
country:  in  the  end,  at  the  union  of  the  tvhulu 
empire.  I  do  not  mean  to  exprcu,  mosi  certainly 
I  du  not  entertain  in  my  mind,  any  thing  invidious 
concerning  the  Kiiperinti^tding  authority  of  Great 
Urilain.  llut  if  il  be  tnic,  that  the  icvcnil  bodies, 
which  make  u|>  thi«  comp1ic«li-d  masi.  lire  to  be 
pfeserved  as  one  einpire,  nn  authority  tnufiicient  to 
preserve  that  unity,  and  by  lU  equal  weight  and 
pressure  to  consolidate  the  various  parla  that  com- 
po»e  it,  must  reside  somewhere  ;  thai  somewhere 
can  only  be  in  England.  Pmaiblv  any  one  mem- 
ber, distinctly  taken,  mi[:lii  decide  in  favour  of 
that  residenre  within  itself;  but  certiiiiily  no  mem- 
ber would  give  its  voice  for  any  other  except  this. 
So  that  I  look  upon  the  resid L-ncc  of  tlic  supreme 
power  In  be  seilli-ii  l»«r«  ;  not  by  Ibicc.  or  tyranny, 
or  even  by  ineie  Imijf  iisiiin>,  but  by  the  vt>ry  na- 
ture of  ihinif*,  and  the  joint  consent  of  tiie  whole 
bodv. 

IJ*  ail  this  be  ndmitted,  then  without  queiiion 
this  country  must  have  the  sole  right  to  the  im- 
perifll  lepsktioii :  by  which  I  mean  that  law, 
wLich  regulates  tlic  polity  and  economy  of  the 
Kveral  parts,  as  tliey  relate  to  one  anotlier  and  to 
the  whole.  Uut  if  any  of  the  parts,  wliicli  {not 
for  oppre&iion  but  for  onlcr)  arc  placed  in  a 
Miboramate  ailuation,  wril  ussurac  to  thcmsiclven 
the  power  of  hindering  or  cheeking  tlie  resort  of 
their  manicipal  «iibjccts  to  the  centre,  or  even  to 
■ny  other  pan,  of  the  empire,  they  arrogate  to 
lliMiaelres  the  trngvcrial  rights,  which  do  not,  whicli 
cannot,  Iwlons  to  them.  and.  so  far  as  in  them 
liea.  destroy  tl»  happy  ajrangvinent  of  the  entire 
empire. 

A  free  communication,  hYditrretUmanf  rfti- 
tigntx,  is  necesaary  to  nil  the  other  purposes  of 
eommunic^tiun.  For  what  purpose  dtc  the  Irish 
tad  plantation  laws  sent  liither.  but  as  means  of 
preierrinfc  tliit  sovereign  constitution  7  Whether 
(uch  a  constitution  wae  originally  right  or  wrong, 
this  is  not  the  time  of  day  to  diitpute.  If  any 
cviU  atiK  from  it,  let  us  not  strip  il  of  whw  may 
be  uaefiil  in  it.  By  Uking  the  Knglinh  privy 
council  into  your  legislature,  you  obtain  a  new, 
a  further,  and,  possibly,  a  more  liberal  consider- 
ation of  all  Your  acts.  Ifa  local  Icf^islature  shall 
by  ohhque  means  tend  to  deprive  aayof  the  people 
of  tliis  benefit,  and  Khull  make  it  penal  to  them  to 
follow  into  England  the  laws,  whieli  may  affiwt 
liiem,  then  the  English  privy  council  will  tiavc  to 


decide  upon  your  acta  without  thoae  liglita,  thM 
may  enable  them  to  judK:e  upon  what  grounda n« 
made  tlicni,  or  liow  fiir  tlwy  ought  to  be  modi&d, 
received,  or  Mjectcd. 

To  what  end  is  the  ultimate  appeal  in  judkainn 
lodged  rn  this  kingdom,  if  men  may  be  dinbkd 
from  followini.'  th^ir  suits  Itere,  and  may  be  laad 
into  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  f  You  idnnw^ 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  do  not  asiert.  tlnit.  in  alt  caaa, 
two  sJiillin^  will  necessarily  cut  off  tlii*  meaai  <( 
correcting  lef;islative  and  judioJal  mistake*,  vA 
tJiusanioiinl  to  adenial  of  jostice.  I  might  indnd 
state  ra^i-s,  in  which  this  very  f|mintum  of  tu, 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  de/eat  tbia  right.  M 
I  ar|{uc  not  on  the  case,  but  on  the  princrple, 
am  eurc  the  principle  implin  it.  ibey  who 
restrain,  may  prohibit.  Tlicy  who  may 
two  ghilllii^,  may  impose  ten  shilling 
pound  :  and  those  who  may  condition  the 
six  months  annual  absence,  may  carry  that 
dition  to  six  weeks,  or  even  to  six  davs.  and  I 
by  (otailv  defeat  the  wise  meani  wbtcli  hart 

iirovidcil  fur  extensive  and  impartial  jnsucc 
or  ordvrty,  wcll-poitfd.  and  wF]|-«onnected^^ 
vemment. 

What  is  taxing  the  retort  to  and  miiliw 
any  place,  hut  declarlnf:,  that  your  coniNXiDv 
that  place  is  n  guevanee?  It  not  mieh  w 
tax,  as  i»  now  proposed,  a  virtual 
that  England  is  a  furei^  country-,  ami  a 
cialion  on  your  part  of  the  principle  of 
uaturalixation,  which  nins   through  tfcii 
empire  ? 

Do  you,  or  does  any  Irish  gentleman, 
mean  privilege,  that,  the  momeni  he  set 
upon  this  ground,  he  is  to  all  intenUaad, 
an  Kni^linhman  ?  You  will  not  be  pkamA 
law,  which  by  its  operation  tends  to  di 
you  from  a  neat  in  tliis  parliament :  and 
own  virtue  or  fortune,  or  if  thai  of  youn 
Rhould  carry  you  or  tliem  to  it.  should  toi  U*' 
b«  eicludea  from  the  possibility  of  a  p**n| 
this  kingdom?  If  in  Ireland  we  lay  itdoR 
maxim,  that  a  residenre  in  Great   BritM 
political  evil,  and   to  be  discoura)^ 
(axes,  you  must  neresaarily  reject  oil  the 
and   btnefils   which  arc  connected  wil 
residence. 

I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  citizen  of 
who  loolcs  no  further  than  hia  counliY,  nay 
that  Ireland  will  be  repaid  for  such  a  UiM 
small  diminution  of  taxes,  or  any  incma 
eireulation  of  monev,  tliat  may  be  laid  onl 

rurchaae  of  claitt  or  groceries  in  hit 
n  such  a  man  an  erroiir  of  that  kind,  at  A 
be  natural,  would  be  excnsahle.     But 
think,  that   any  educated   man,  any  nuA 
looks  with  an  enlightened  eye  on  the  inttntf 
Ireland,  can  believe,  tliat  it  ti  not  highly  if] 
ndvaniage  uf  Ireland,  tlist  tliis  pArltaineiii.  a^A 
whether  right  or  wrong,  whether  we  will  vt  «A 
will  make   some   laws  to   bind   Irebind. 
always  have  in  it  tome  peraona,  who  by 
by  property,  or  by  early  prepOMcwDM 
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ir«  ttttched  to  the  w«irar«  of  tlwt  country. 
o  rkw  upon  this  point,  nol  only  from  llic 
eftfton  of  the  thing,  but  from  ttiv  consiant 
of  nj olwcrvation ,  by  now  liAvin^  sat  ri^t 
•  in  pBTliammt,  lliiit  1  (icclarc  it  to  you,  !is 
cerr  opiiiiun,  liint  (If  you  must  <lo  eitlipr 
lot  tlipotlit-r)  it  would  bo  vwt  by  fur.  and 
ler  fnr  Ireland,  that  snrne  new  pririlegfs 
kitciid  the  estates  of  Irishmen,  mciitlK-nt  of 

0  houM-B  here,  than  thai  their  rhnrarti-nt 
be  Btained  by  p^nal  imposiiiana,  and  ilivir 
Liei  loftd«d  bv  unequal  and  unFjcard-of 
of  taxation.  I  do  really  IruAt,  thiit,  when 
itler  comes  a  little  to  be  considemt,  x 

J  of  our  gvntlemen  will  tiovcr  consent  to 
such  a  principle  of  diHiualthcation  against 
kcs  and  their  posterity,  and,  for  the  sake 
■fying  the  schemes  of  u  transitory  adminin- 
of  the  cockpit  or  the  cafitte,  or  in  connpli- 
llli  the  lightest  part  of  the  moat  vulgar  and 
tt  popularity,  nx  ki  irreparable  an  injury 
pettnanent  intercM  of  their  countrv. 
law  teefnn,  therefore,  to  me  to  go  directly 
the  ftindamenlal  points  of  ihi;  legislatlvt 
licial  coiisciliiliion  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
tlie  happy  romniiinion  of  their  privileges. 
M  it  another  matter  in  lh«  (ax  proposed, 
itndicts  as  essentially  a  very  ^reat  prmciple 
n  for  presetring  llie  union  of  tlie  various 
ra  state;  because  it  doe«,  in  eflect,  dis- 
tance mutual  intermarriage  and  inherit- 
lllingx  that  bind  countries  more  closely 
r,  than  any  biws  or  conMiuitioiis  wliatso- 
ti  it  rigtit,  that  a  woman,  who  marnc*  into 
.and  pcrliapi  well  purchases  her  jointure 
hywer  there,  should  not  aAer  her  huiband'i 
ive  it  in  her  clioiocloretum  to  her  conn  try 
t  friends  without  beings  taxed  for  it  ? 
Irirh  heiress  should  marry  into  an  English 
and  that  great  nroperty  in  both  eonntiies 
ihereby  come  to  be  united  in  this  common 
ball  the  dcMrendant  of  that  marriage  xbfin- 
nalural  connexion,  his  fumily  interests,  his 
and  hL*  private  duties,  nnd  be  ccimpelled 
up  hi«  roiidcnce  in  Ireland  '.  Is  there  any 
rany  justice  in  it,  unless  yon  affinn,  thai 
Ikould  be  no  such  intermarriage,  and   no 

Eal  inheritance  between  the  natives  f    1* 
kdow  of  reason,  that,  because  a  Lord 
m,  a  Oukc  of  Devonshire,  a  Sir  George 
possess  properly  in  Ireland,  which  has  <)?• 

1  1o  them  witJtout  any  act  of  theini,  thi^y 
ibandon  iheirduty  in  parliament,  and  spend 
[era  in  Dublin?  or.  having  spent  tlte  ses- 

Wesiminster,  must  they  abandon  ihetr 
)d  all  their  family  interesu  in  \ork«hirc 
rbjrshirc,  and  pass  the  re»t  of  the  year  in 
w,  in  Cork,  or  Tyrone  ? 
rbai  the  consequence  must  he  from  a  mu- 
legidature  considering  itself  as  an  iincon- 
body,  and  attempting  to  enforce  n  partiul 
«.  A  man  may  hnve  (mi|»erty  in  more 
two  nf  ihi*  empire.  He  miiy  have  pro- 
laica  and  in  North  America,  .is  well 
c2 


tu  in  England  and  Ireland,     I  know  some,  that 
have  property  in  all  of  them.     What  Hliall  we  say 
to  this  case  <  After  the  poor  di^racted  cilncn  of 
the  whole  empire  has,  in  compliance  witli  your 
partial  law,  removed  hi.i  fiimily,  bid  adieu  to  his 
connexions,  and  settled  hinist-lf  ipileily  and  suug 
in  a  pielty  box  by  the  Litfey,  Ue  bear«,  that  tlie 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  uf  opinion,  that  all 
English  estates  oudit  tit  be  spent  in  England,  and 
that  ihey  will  tax  liim  ilouble,  if  he  does  not  re- 
turn.    Suppose  him,  then,  (if  the  nature  of  the 
two  lnws  will  permit  it.)  providing  a  Rying  camp, 
and  dividing  his  year,  as  well  as  lie  can.  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  at  itie  cliai«e  of  two 
town-houses,   and   two  country-houses,  in    both 
kin^oms ;  in  this  situation  he  receives  an  account, 
that  a  law  is  transmitted  from  Jamaica,  and  an- 
orher  from  I'ennsylvania,  to  tax  absentees  from 
(lii'se  provinces,  which  are  impoverished  by  tlie 
European  re.sidenco  of  the  posM^sorsoftlicir  lands. 
How  is  he  lo  citcape  this  rirfic/irl  cro»-firiiig  of  so 
many  opposite  batteries  of  police  and  re^ilntion  ? 
If  he  attempts  to  comply,  he  ix  likely  to  he  more 
a  ciiiiirR  of  the  Atlmitlck  ocean  and  the  Irish  sen, 
than  of  any  of  iheit  countries.     The  matter  is  ab- 
aurd  and  ridiculous;  and  wbllo  ever  the  idea  of 
mutual    marriage*,    inheritances,  purchases,  and 
privileges  subsist,  can  never  be  carried  into  ex^ 
citlion  with  common  sense  or  common  justice. 

I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  of  Ireland  recon- 
cile such  an  idea  to  their  own  liberties,  or  lo  tlie 
natural  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  [fany 
of  their  children  ihoidd  be  left  in  a  minority,  and  a 
guardian  should  tliink ,  as  many  do,  (it  matters  not 
H'lietlier  pio]>erly  or  no,)  that  his  ward  bad  better 
be  educated  in  a  school  or  university  here,  than 
in  Ireland,  is  he  sure,  that  he  can  jutlify  the  bring- 
inf;  a  ux  of  ten  per  cent.,  oerhupii  twenty,  on  bis 
pupil's  estate,  by  giving  wtiut,  in  his  opinion,  ta 
the  best  education  in  general,  or  the  best  for  that 
pupil's  particular  character  and  circumstances  * 
Can  he  justify  his  sending  him  to  travel,  a  neces- 
sary purl  of  ilic  higher  style  of  education,  and  not- 
withstanding  what  some  narrow  writers  have  said, 
of  great  benefit  to  all  countries,  but  very  particu- 
larly «o  to  Ireland?  Suppose  a  guardian,  under 
the  auihorlly  or  pretence  of  such  a  tax  of  police, 
had  prevented  our  dear  friend.  Lord  Chailemont, 
from  going  abroad,  would  he  have  loM  no  satisfac- 
tion ?  Would  his  friends  have  lost  nothing  in  the 
companion  *  Would  his  country  hare  lostnoihiDg 
in  the  cultivattid  taftte.  with  which  he  has  adorned 
it  in  so  many  wats  ^  H is  natural  eleffance  of  mind 
would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal :  but  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  without  the  danger  of  beinv  con- 
tradicted, that  he  adorns  his  present  residence  in 
Ireland  much  tlie  more  for  having  resided  a  long 
time  out  of  it.  Will  Mr.  Flood  himself  think  lie 
ought  to  have  been  driven  by  taxes  into  Ireland, 
whilst  he  prepared  himself,  bv  an  Knglish  educa- 
tion, to  iindeotand  and  lu  defend  (he  rights  of  the 
subject  in  Ireland,  or  to  support  tlie  dignity  of 
gOTemment  there,  according  as  his  opinions,  or 
the  situation  of  things,  may  lend  him  to  take  either 


'pfliit,  iipoQ  tcspcctftlile  principles  ?  I  \iO]K  it  Ih 
not  fbr^rot,  that  an  [rish  act  of  porliameiit  scndii 
it»  Youtli  to  Ktifrliinil  for  ihe  study  of  tlie  law, 
and  compels  u  rtsidcnte  in  llie  laiis  of  Cyuit  Jiere 
for  Komc!  years.  Will  jou  (tend  out  witli  oiiu 
brcatli,  nnd  rrcuil  with  auotlier  ?  This  acl  plainly 
provides  for  thai  intercourse,  wbicli  supposes  thp 
slrictcst  uiiioo  in  Itiwg  and  puttcy,  iii  batli  wliich 
the  intended  tax  siippuHeB  nii  entire  neparntiun. 

It  would  be  fndlfw  I"  %a  itiiu  all  the  inconve. 
nic-nccs  lliis  t»x  will  lend  to,  in  the  conduct  of 
private  life,  and  the  use  of  property.  How  many 
infirm  people  nre  obliged  to  cliange  llieir  climBte, 
whose  life  depends  upon  that  clianf:^  I  How  many 
r;(milie9  strailened  in  their  circnmskinceaftre  there, 
who  from  the  shame,  somclidics  from  the  utier  im- 
posNibility  atliprwise  of  retrenching,  are  obliged  to 
remove  from  their  country,  in  or<ler  lo  preserve 
their  taiUtcs  in  their  familmst  You  begin,  then,  to 
burthen  these  people  prcciaely  at  the  lime,  when 
iheir  cireuinslnnccs  of  health  and  fortune  render 
them  Tftthoc  objecu  of  relief  and  commiseration. 

)  know  very  well,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
money  of  every  subordinate  country  tvill  flow  to- 
wurds  the  metropolis.  Tiiifi  i«  nnaroittnble.  Otlaer 
i neon vcnicncics loo  will  result  to  putJculnr  parts: 
— and  why  ?  Why,  becrtutie  they  nvc  paiticuLir 
parts:  each  a  member  of  a  greater,  nnd  not  an 
whole  within  itself.  But  those  members  arc  to 
consider,  whether  these  inconveniciicics  cire  not 
fully  balanced,  perhaps  more  ihun  balanced,  by 
the  united  atrenglh  of  a  great  nnd  compact  body. 
1  am  sensible,  too.  of  a  difficulty,  that  will  be 
started   as^uinsl   the  application   of  some  of  the 

Ipiinciplm,  winch  I  reJisim  cjpon,  to  the  caM;  of 
reland.  It  will  bo  said,  tliat  Ireland,  in  many 
pRtticulars,  U  not  bound  to  consider  itself  us  a 
part  of  the  British  body  :  because  thi«  country, 
in  many  instances,  h  mistaken  enough  to  treat 
you  aa  foieigner*.  and  draws  away  your  money  by 
absenteea,  without  sufleriiii:  you  in  enjoy  your 
natural  advantages  in  trade  and  commerce.  No 
man  livin;^  lovcn  restrictive  re|];ulationa  of  any  kind 
Jets  than  inyMlf ;  at  best,  nine  limes  in  ten,  they 
are  little  brtt«'r  than  laburions  and  vexations  ful- 
lie*.  Often,  as  in  your  case,  iliey  nre  great  oii- 
preastons,  an  well  n*  ^cal  nbiurditie*.  Bui  still 
an  injury  is  not  always  a  ret^son  fur  retaliation  ; 
nor  is  the  folly  of  others,  with  regard  to  us,  a 
reason  for  iniitatini;  it,  with  regard  to  thorn. 
Before  we  attempt  to  retort,  we  ou^t  to  consider, 
whether  we  mny  not  injure  ourselves  even  more 
titan  our  adversary ;  since  in  the  contest  who 
ihall  go  the  vrrcutesc  Icn^h  in  absurdity,  ihe  victor 
■•  geoerally  the  i,'reatest  sutTereT.  Bcaides,  when 
tliera  b  an  untbrlunaie  emulation   in   restraints 


nr,(l  ftjiprcfl»ions.  the  quettion  of  stmigiA  U  (it 
highest  im))onance.  It  Utile  becomes  the 
to  be  unjust.  JnUiee  is  the  shield  of  tliewe^k; 
and  when  they  chouse  to  lay  tlii*  down,  and  fi^la 
naked  in  ilie  content  of  mere  power,  the  emt 
will  be  what  must  be  cxpeetad  mm  eucli  inipn> 
dence. 

1  ought  to  be^  your  pardon  for  nmntaj;  iatt 
this  length.  You  want  no  argumenti  to  conviooe 
you  on  this  tubject :  and  you  want  no  reaoarrai 
of  matter  to  convince  Olhcic.  I  ought  too  to  ask 
pardrjn  for  having  delayed  roy  answer  so  loa^; 
bul  I  received  your  letter  on  Tuesday,  in  ion, 
[(ltd  I  wits  obliged  la  come  la  the  country  on  I 
new.  From  the  country  I  wtite  at  pretent: 
this  day  I  shall  ^o  to  town  agniii.  I  shall 
Lord  Rockingham,  who  has  spared  iieitlier 
nor  trouble  in  making  a  vigorous  opposiliw 
tliit  inconsiderate  meaeure.  I  hope  to  be  aUt 
send  you  the  jiapers.  which  will  give  jott  h 
tion  of  the  step*  he  lia«  taken.  Ho  has 
this  business  with  iho  furusi);lil,  diU, 
good  sc]l^c,  with  which  he  generally 
constiiiitionul  attempts  of  govommeiil.  A 
disinierc&tediiesi;,  generosity,  and  publici 
are  lilk's  to  hnve  it  believed,  that  tl>e  c6t<t, 
tJie  lAx  rnny  have  upon  his  private  pi 
not  the  sole  nor  the  principal  motive  to  liR 
tions.  I  know  he  is  of  0|»iniou,  that  tiM 
sitton  in  IreUnd  uuglit  lo  be  carried  on  «i' 
spirit,  as  if  no  aid  was  ex|)ecled  frotn  tiM 
and  bete,  as  if  nothing  would  be  done  la 
— many  tbiog^s  bitve  been  lost  by  not  actinj 
manner. 

I  am  tohl,  th.it  you  are  tut  likelv  to  be  •■^■■M  « 
the  ^neroti«  stnnd  vou  are  to  make  ssHri^KiM  1 
unniiturnl  munslerol' court  popularity.    Ill^lim.  I 
Mr.  H«»«-y.  who  is  so  very  considerable  at  | 
and  w)m>  is  every  thing  in  expectation,  mI 
you  his  assistance.     1  rejoiee  to  aee  (thtt 
rare  spectacle)  a  good   mind,  a  great  goiiW' 

pnblielc  aclivitv,  united  together,  ana  ui'"' 

early  in  life,  by  not  runnin|;  into  ***ry  o^^^tf  < 
humour,  he  may  depend  upon  it  ibe  wmiM^Bw  < 
his  character  will  wear  the  belter. 

Non  poiielat  mam  mmoras  sate  Blawn : 
Ergo  (lostqu*  msBisque  mi  mmc  gkra « 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.     Give  my  best  rttf 

Lady  Bingham ;  and  believe  me,  wMti  gnati 

and  esteem. 

Tout  most  obedicat 

and  most  homble  SenXi'] 

Bfacottflidd.  1^»- 

30d.  OtloWf,  1773. 

To  Sir  Chas.  Bingbani. 
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Df.AE  ClIARLCS, 

on  niuny  sccminu,  exceedingly  pleaded 
L  jourii«t  In  Ireland.  I  do  not  iliink  il 
|W«  lad'iiipose  betiei  of  ihainierva!  W- 
I  and  tilt;  tiireting  of  parliament.  I  told 
Ibcli.  in  l)ie  tmiie  ^neral  tcnns,  by  tho 
b opinion  of  the  inHdelityor  tlmt  cutivey- 
iprid  R)«  f(oni  bein^  particular,  I  now 
^illi  malice  prepense  to  kill  you  willi  a 
letter,  awl  must  take  my  chance  for 
bod  of  conveying  the  <lo8e.  Before 
to  you  of  the  place  you  are  in,  or 
of  it,  on  wliich,  by  (lie  way,  a  ffieat 
be  uid,  1  will  Liirn  niyaclf  In  die  con- 
rt  of  your  letter  from  CliaUwortli. 
Miuible,  that  I  do  not  dift'er  rrom  you 
things:  iind  moat  i-crlainly  1  da  iitrt  dls- 
I  tlic  mnin  of  your  dnrtrioc  roncerniii'^ 
^ordopeiidinif  upon  e<intin)::Gricies.  You 
pllecl  how  uniform  my  teatimenU  hiVc 
jliaiaubject.  I  Iiiivc  ever  wished  a  sclllcd 
Mr  own.  founded  in  tlie  vrry  essence  of 
Kin  buiinoss,  wlmlly  iim^oniiecled  wtlli 

f  of  the  war,  and  framed  in  sucb  a  man- 
keep  up  our  credit,  An<3  nr.iinliiin  our 
Lluine,  in  tpite  of  Any  iliin):  which  may 
■niul-  t  am  now  coitvin«H,  by  n  lon^ 
fchal  vexatinuit  (experience,  iliat  (ucli  a 
■biotmely  impr^cticitblc.  I  tliink  with 
faome  fault*  in  the  conttitnlion  oftliofe, 
i  mtist  love  and  Irutt,  ant  amani;  the 
fthj*  impractieability:  tliey  arc  futill^  too, 
pan  hanlly  wish  ibc?m  pcrfcrlly  rurcd  of, 
irfraiil  liiey  are  intimately  connt-cted  with 
tfnntercsied  intcntiont,  plentiful  fortHnes, 
^Bk,  and  quiet  home*.  A  great  dral  of 
bd  enterprise  can  scarcely  ever  be  ex- 
tiun  Ruch  men.  tiiilms  uiine  Iiorrible  ca- 
I  juft  over  their  heads;  or  unless  ihcy 
I  groM  ptraonal  inwlu  from  power,  Uie 
tofwhich  may  be  as  unquiet  and  stimu- 
[riple  in  llteir  mindi,  as  ambition  it  in 
bdifier«nt  eomplesiun.  To  tay  ihc  truth, 
Illy  blame  tliem.  Wc  live  nt  &  tiniv, 
are  not  repaid  in  fame  for  wlutt  they 
inietest  or  repote. 
I  whole,  when  I  eongider  of  what  discor- 
pvtieuUrly  of  what  floelin^,  maleriitls 
Ipitwii  hoA  been  all  along  composed,  and 
pic  time  ruview  wliat  Ijurd  Rockingbam 
wiih  Uiat  and  with  hii  own  (tiattei-ed 
\,  for  UiCM  last  twelve  ycur*i  1  coafcM 


I  am  rather  Biirpriseil,  that  Ite  Las  done  bo  much, 
and  persevered  so  lon^,  thnn  that  he  has  felt  now 
and  tlien  some  cold  fit*,  acid  that  lie  grows  (omt 
wliai  lanifuid  and  despundinj;  at  laM.  1  know, 
that  he,  and  liiose  who  are  mui'li  prevalent  wJtli 
him,  though  tliey  are  not  thought  *o  niucli  d»«. 
voted  to  poptilnrily  at  ntliers,  do  very  much  I 
lo  the  (icoplc:  iind  niorv  Chun  I  think  is  wise  in' 
iht-m,  who  do  so  little  to  tfiiitle  Hnd  direct  the 
publick  opinion.  Without  this  ihoy  act,  indeed  ; 
but  thev  net  aa  it  were  from  eompuUion,  and  be- 
cause it  is  rmpos&ibic,  in  their  tituation,  to  avoid 
lakinir  loiiie  pact.  All  this  it  i*  impossible  to 
chanp.',und  to  no  purpose  to  mmtilain  of. 

As  lotb^t  popular  humour,  whicti  i»  the  medium 
we  Hoat  in.  if  1  cnii  discern  any  tlung  at  all  of  iu 
present  stHic,  it  i»  fur  worse  ihnn  I  have  ever 
icnoun,  or  could  ever  imagine  it.  The  faults  of 
the  people  are  rot  popular  vices;  at  least  they  are 
not  such  as  ^ow  out  of  what  we  used  to  tako  to 
be  the  English  temper  andchaiacter.  TIic  great- 
est iinmber  bnve  a  sort  of  an  heavy,  lumpish  ac- 
quiescenee  in  government,  without  much  respect 
or  esteem  for  ihoM.-  that  compose  il.  I  really 
cannot  avoid  making  some  very  unpleasant  prog- 
nosiicks  from  this  disjKisition  of  ihe  people.  I 
think  many  of  the  symplom*  must  liare  struck 
you  ;  I  will  mention  one  or  tno,  thai  arc  to  mc 
very  remarkable.  Vou  must  know,  that  ill  Bristol 
we  grow,  aa  an  election  interest,  and  cvi>n   us  a 

farty  interest,  rather  stronger  than  we  were  when 
was  ehosen.  Wc  hnvc  jnst  now  a  mnjoriiv  in 
the  cor|>oratinn.  In  this  slate  of  matters,  wiiai, 
think  you,  have  lliey  done  ?  They  have  voted  their 
freedom  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Lord  Sutfolk  !— 
to  the  first  HI  ill*;  vciy  mntneni,  when  the  Amerr-* 
can  privateers  were  domineeiing  in  the  Irish  ten, 
and  taking  the  Bristol  traders  in  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel ; — to  the  Intter.  when  his  retnonst ranees  do 
the  subject  of  capturea  were  ihe  jeit  of  Paris  and 
of  Europe.  This  fine  step  was  taken,  il  seems, 
io  honourof  the  seal  of  these  two  profound  states- 
men in  the  prosecution  of  John  the  Painter ;  so 
totally  negligent  are  they  of  e^ery  thing' essential, 
and  so  long  and  so  deeply  ntfet'ii-d  with  immli  ihe 
most  low  and  oontemptible;  jusiasif  they  lliouglit 
the  merit  of  Sir  John  ridding  was  the  most 
shining  [joint  in  the  character  of  great  ministers, 
iu  the  most  critiiitl  of  all  times,  and,  of  alloihen. 
ili«  most  deeply  inieresting  to  the  eommcreial 
world  !  My  best  (licnds  in  the  corporation  Iiait  nn 
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oUicr  ikvubu  en  tlie  occan'ion,  than  wli«t))cr  it  did 
not  belong  lo  roc,  by  right  of  my  rcprceentmive 
cnpacity,  to  be  the  bearer  vf  this  auspicious  cori)- 
pliiiient.  In  xdiJitioii  tu  iliis,  if  it  could  receiio 
any  ndditioii,  tlipy  now  «»»pluy  me  to  solicit,  as  a 
fuLvour  of  no  small  ma^iludc,  that  titter  tlie  t-x- 
ample  at  Newcastle  they  tuny  be  aufTered  to  ann 
vessels  fur  their  own  oofencc  in  the  Clianncl. 
Tlieirmemorinl,  nnrier  the  seat  of  Merchniils-liiill, 
ii  now  Jying  on  the  tiible  before  me.  Not  h  «ouI 
hiw  llic  least  sensibility  on  finding  llipnin^^lveii, 
now  for  l)iL>  first  lime,  ubtiged  to  net  as  if  tli«  mm- 
munity  were  dissolved,  and,  after  enormous  [jny- 
rnciits  (owards  the  common  (irotectinti,  each  pnri 
was  to  defend  iiiclf.  as  if  it  were  a  sejiarate  stale. 

I  don't  meiiiiun  Bristol,  ns  if  that  were  the  part 
furthest  ^onc  in  tltis  tnortificatton,  p'ar  from  it ; 
1  know,  that  there  is  rather  n  little  mon.'^  life  in  us 
than  in  any  other  niace.  In  Uvcriwol  tliey  are 
literally  almost  ruined  by  thi*  Amdriciin  war ; 
but  they  luvc  it  as  lliey  auCvr  from  it.  In  shon. 
from  whatever  I  see,  and  from  whi«t«ver  quarter  1 
hear,  I  am  convinced,  that  every  thing,  th^t  is  not 
absolute  ttngnaiion,  is  evidently  a  parly  spirit, 
vcryadveree  tu  our  iwliticks.anu  to  the  principles 
from  whence  iTiey  arise.  There  arc  manifest 
marks  of  the  retrirrectiim  of  the  Tory  pariv. 
Tliey  no  longer  criticiw,  ns  nil  diMnf^ged  pco|;le 
in  tne  world  will,  on  the  nets  of  frotcmmcnt ;  but 
they  are  dilt-nl  under  every  evil,  and  hiJc  and 
cover  tip  every  ininTSicrinl  blunder  and  raiafor- 
lunc,  with  the  officious  real  of  men,  who  ihink 
theyhitvc  a  parlyof  their  own  to  support  iii  power. 
The  Tories  do  universally  think  ihdr  power  nnd 
eODSC<|Licnc'c  involved  in  the  succcsnoflhit  Ameri- 
can businc».  Tlic  clergy  are  anlonisliinglv  warm 
in  it :  and  wliut  the  Tories  are  when  embodied 
and  united  with  tlieir  natural  hend,  the  Crown, 
and  animnled  by  their  clergy.  n<>  mnn  knows  bet- 
ter tlian  yourwlir.  -Aa  to  the  Whigs,  1  think  them 
far  from  extinct.  Th^y  are,  what  they  always 
were,  (except  by  the  able  use  of  oppottnnilii?s,) 
by  far  the  weakest  party  in  this  country,  They 
hnvc  not  yet  learoe<]  (he  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  present  Mate  of  tbinijs  ;  and  as  to 
the  dicsenters,  the  main  effective  part  of  the  Whi;; 
■treogth,  they  are,  to  use  a  favountc  cxprcMion  of 
our  American  camiMigit  style,  "iwt  all  in  force." 
They  will  do  very  iiiile ;  and,  m  fur  as  I  can  dU- 
cerD,  are  rather  intimidatcl  than  provoked  at  the 
denunciations  uf  the  court  in  the  arehbisliop  of 
Vork's sermon.  I  thought  that  sermon  rather  im- 
prudent when  I  first  snw  it  ;  but  it  seema  to  have 
done  its  business. 

In  tliia  temper  of  tlic  people  1  dn  not  wholly 
wonder,  that  our  northern  friends  look  a  tittle 
towards  events.  In  war,  paiiieiilarly,  J  am  afr.iid 
it  must  bo  to.  There  is  something  au  weighty  and 
decisive  in  tbe  events  of  war.  something  that  so 
completely  orcipowera  the  imagination  of  llie  vul- 
gar, that  nil  eounsoli  inusl,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
*abordiiial«  to  and  attendant  on  them,  lam  «urc 
it  wa*  so  in  the  last  war  very  eminently.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  wli:a  with  tlie  temper  of  the  poojile, 


the  temper  of  our  own  friends,  and  the  dominerr- 
ing  necessities  of  war,  we  must  quietly  give  up 
all  idea:)  of  nny  settled,  precoiiccrtrd  plan.  Wr 
shall  be  lucky  enough,  if,  kevjHiig  ourselves  K- 
tenlive  and  alert,  we  ean  contrive  to  pmfil  of  tit 
occasions  us  tlicy  arise  ;  plough  I  am  icDsibk, 
that  those,  who  arc  bctt  provided  with  n  ffOteai 
scheme,  are  (ille«t  to  tak«  advaiitagv  of  kII  e«k- 
tingencics.  However,  to  mrt  with  any  pw^le  wilk 
the  least  degree  of  comfort,  I  believe  we  a«l 
contrive  a  tittle  to  assimilate  to  their  clwraas. 
We  must  gravitate  towards  them,  if  we 
keep  in  the  cams  system,  or  expect  that 
should  aiipmarh  towards  u*.  They  are  n 
worthy  of  much  concession  and  ranon^meiit. 
amtjuiie convinced, that  iheyarethc  lioBeslat| 
lick  men  that  ever  Jippearcd  in  this  coitDiry.  i 
I  nm  sure,  thai  they  are  the  wisest  by  far  of  tb 
who  appear  in  it  at  present.  None  of  ihow, ' 
are  continually  complaining  of  them,  bai 
lliemscUes  just  as  chargeable  with  all  their  f 
and  iinve  a  decent  stock  of  their  own  is 
bargain.  They  (our  friends)  arv.  I  adroit,  i 
very  truly  represent  litem,  but  indifierentlyi 
lititMl  for  storming:  a  citadel.  After  all, 
knows  wheiliet  this  citadel  is  to  be  stofiHdl 
them,  Of  by  any  body  etse,  by  the  mcuii 
use,  or  by  any  means.  I  know,  that  as  th 
aii5lmcLedly  speaking,  to  blame,  ao  there  i 
who  cry  out  against  them  for  it,  isot  withal 
complaint,  an  we  do,  but  with  the  Iw 
enemies.  But  I  know,  too,  that  thou,  whal 
them  for  want  of  enterprise,  have  shcini 
livjty  at  all  against  the  commoa  enemy:  alll 
skill  and  all  their  spirit  have  been  shewnml' 
weakening,  dividing,  and  indeed  desUvrio^MJ 
allies.  What  they  arc  and  what  we  ite.  ai^ 
pretty  wtdently  experienced  :  and  il  it 
that  partlv  by  our  common  faulu,  but  mockl 
by  the  diflicultica  of  our  situation,  and 
eumsiancea  of  unavoidable  mtsfottiiae.  ««i 
little  belter  than  a  sort  of  cttl-tUsae.  fol 
pArt,  1  do  all  1  can  to  p\t  eftse  to  my  aii] 
this  strange  position.  I  remember,  tone 
ago,  wlieii  I  was  pmsin^  some  points  «>tk  ' 
eagemesi;  and  anxiety, and  eAnt[dPjatnc<*itkl 
Vexation  to  the  dukis  of  Kicbtnond  of 
progress  I  make,  he  told  tne  kindly,  and  I ' 
very  truly,  that,  ihongh  he  was  far 
Ml  fiimwlf,  other  people  could  not  be  ^ 
had  not  some  hiicnt  private  intocct  m 
these  matters,  which  I  ur^ed  with  an  etrae 
*o  CKtreme,  and  so  much  approsrhinj^  10  |)U>*  I 
lie  was  certainly  in  the  right.  I  MB  thorMfH|| 
resolved  to  give,  bnlh  to  mysdr  and  to  Byl 
leM  vexation  on  these  sobjects  thaa  hohcrial 
have  done  ; — much  less  indeed. 

If  you  should  ^^ow  too  earnest,  you  will  bt>' 
more  inexcusable  thnn  I  was.  Your  haviaf 
tered  into  afl'ain  so  much  youngei  ought  ii>  i 
thera  too  familiar  to  yon  to  be  the  esuise  of  t 
agitation,  aitd  yi>ii  have  inucli  inon>  brfbre  jt 
yourwork.  r>onnLbe  in  b«stc.  Layyoerl 
daiioni  deep  in  publick  opnioo.     Tlwufb  (■ 
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sensible)  I  have  never  civcn  ywu  llie  least  dim 
>f  kdvicc  aboiit  jotninj^  ^FOurM-lfin  ade(^Ury-d  <'on- 
bcsionwithour  party,  nor  do  1  row;  yd  aa  I  lo>c 

F^t  partv  very  well,  and  am  clcsir,  tliiit  von  arc 
iUMT  able  lo  serve  them  lliuii  uny  man  1  know, 
wnh  tliat  tilings  should  be  to  kept,  a»  to  leave 
Ifau  mutually  very  open  to  oitc  anotiict  in  all 
Dges  and  contingendes :  s.nd  I  kieIi  tliis  the 
Br,  because,  in  order  lo  be  very  great,  m  1  am 
totiB  that  YOU  sliould  be,  {slwaj's  pr«Bimiiog 
L  jrou  are  disposed  lomakea^ooduie  of  power,) 
ou  will  certainly  vant  some  belter  support  than 
Ikerely  that  of  ilie  Crown.  For  I  much  doubt 
lieUier,  witli  «ll  yuur  parti,  you  are  tJie  man 
wmed  for  aci|uiriiif  real  iiiltrrlour  favour  in  iliis 
Burt.  or  in  nny ;  I  Iherefure  wish  you  a  (irm 
round  in  llie  eounlry;  und  I  do  not  know  so 
rm  aad  no  Kiiind  a  boUom  Lu  build  on  as  our 
»rty.  Well.  I  Iiavc  done  witli  this  jnalter ;  and 
mi  tliink  I  ou){l]t  (o  have  fiaiihed  it  long  apj. 
low  I  turn  to  Ireliind. 

Observe,  Uiat  1  Jiiivc  not  licard  a  word  of  any 
ews  relative  to  it,  from  tlience  or  from  London  ; 
p  that  I  am  only  goinjp  to  stale  to  you  tny  eon- 
ctures  nt  to  fitct*,  and  to  speculate  n^in  on 
IOC  cunjcelurcs.     1  liuvc  a  strong  notion  tliat 
le  lateneu  of  our  meeting  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
iom  arran^menls  intended  in  Ireland.  I  suspect 
My  mean,  thnt  Ireland  should  take  a  sort  of  lead, 
M  act  an  efTioicnt  part  in  this  war,  both  witJi 
Mn  and  money,     It  will  sound  ucll,   when  we 
MKi  to  tell  US  of  the  netive  leal  and  loyalty  or  the 
•ojJc  of  Ireland,  and  contrail  it  witli  the  rebti- 
iB«s   spirit  of  America.     It  will   be   a    pnpninr 
M^k — the  perlerl  ronfidence  of  Ireliind  in  tlio 
^Btr  of  the  British  parliament.     From  diencc 
WSf  will  nifxii:  the  little  danger,  which  any  de- 
modeney  of  tiic  Crown  has  to  apprehend  from  the 
Eslbrremeni  of  thai  aolhorily.     It  will  be,  too, 
noHwhai  diitleiing  to  the  country  gentlemen,  who 
■ight  olIicrwiM:  begin  to  be  sullen,  to  hold  otiti 
Uat  the  hiinhen  is  not  wholly  to  rest  upon  them; 
lad  it  will  itiipaeour  pride-  to  betuld,  that  Ireland 
Imi  chi>errully  stepped  forward;  and  when  a  de- 
HMlant  of  this  kingdom  has  already  cn^ged  it- 
ilf  in  another  year's  war,  merely  for  our  dignity. 
m  nn  we,  who  are  principals  in  the  quarrel. 
W  off, — ^This  scheme  of  policy  seems  lo  mc  so 
ry  obviout,   and  is  likely   to  be  of  so  much 
Vfice  lo  the  present  system,  that  1  cannot  con- 
tire  it  possible  they  should  reglent  it,  or  some- 
Ung  like  it.     They  have  already  put  the  people 
I  Ireland  to  tJie  proof.     Hare  tliey  not  borne  tlic 
nrl  of  Bu4-Vinp;bain»hire?  the  person,  who  was 
tsipkived  la  more  the  fiery  conmiitlee  in  the  house 
i  lord*,  in  onler  to  rtimulatc  the  ministry  to  thin 
*ar:  who  was  in  the  chair;  and  who  moved  the 
Raolutions.' 

It  is  wiiliia  a  few  days  of  eleven  years  since  I 
••*  in  Ireland,  and  then  after  an  absenec  of  two. 
TVoM,  who  have  been  absent  from  any  scene  for 
oen  a  much  shorter  lime,  generally  loae  the  tnie 
Jftrtiral  notion  of  the  country,  and  of  what  may 
w  atay  DOt  be  done  in  lU  When  I  kMW  Ireland,  it 


waivcrydifferontfrom  the  stite  of  England,  wbeit-i 
l^vernment  is  a  vatt  diiil,  tlie  publiek  somethings, 
hut  iiidividuaU  compiiiutively  very  little.  But 
it*  Ireland  bears  any  resemblance  to  what  it  was 
some  years  BfTQ,  neither  govenimont  nor  publiek 
opinion  can  do  a  gnat  deal ;  almost  tike  whole  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  people.  The  popu- 
lace of  Dubim,  and  some  parts  in  the  nonlt.  are 
in  some  sort  an  cxeepliun.  But  the  primate.  Lord 
llilUboroiigh,  and  Lord  Hertford,  gaxe  greiil  swny 
in  the  latter,  and  tlie  former  may  be  considerable 
or  not.  pretty  much  as  the  duke  of  Leinster  please*. 
On  the  whole,  the  buccl'sb  of  government  usually 
depended  on  the  bar(;ain  made  witii  a  'very  few 
men.  The  resident  lieutenancy  may  hare  made 
some  change,  and  given  a  strength  to  government, 
which  formerly,  1  know,  it  had  not ;  still,  however, 
1  am  of  ooiniun,  llie  former  stute,  though  in  other 
handa  perlinps,  and  in  nnother  mminer,  still  con- 
tijiuei.  Th(>  house  you  are  eoiinefii'd  with  is  ^wn 
into  a  much  greater  de^^ree  of  novt-er  than  it  had, 
though  it  w)w  very  cons-iderublc  at  tlie  period  I 
speak  of.  If  tlie  d.  of  L.  takes  a  popular  part,  he 
is  siirL>  of  the  city  nf  Dublin,  and  he  has  a  young 
man  attached  to  him,  who  stnndi  very  forward  in 
piLrliamcnl,  and  in  profcMion,  nnd,  by  what  I  hoar, 
with  inoic  food-will  and  less  envy,  than  usually 
attends  so  rapid  a  progress.  The  movement  of 
one  or  two  principal  men,  if  tliey  mana^^c  the  little 
poptiUr  strength,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dubha 
and  Ulster,  may  do  a  great  deal,  cspccislly  when 
money  is  to  be  taved,  and  taxes  to  he  kept  off.  I 
confen  I  should  despair  of  your  succeeding  with 
nny  of  them,  if  they  cannot  besatinfieil,  tlial  every 
job,  which  ihey  can  look  foronaccountofcarrying 
this  measure,  would  be  just  ai  sure  to  them  for 
their  ordinary  support  of  government.  They  ara 
esscntiul  to  government ;  which  at  thu  lime  must 
not  be  disturbed,  and  their  neutrHlity  will  Ih-  pur- 
chased at  as  high  a  price  m  their  alliance  oflensive 
and  defensive.  Now,  at  by  supporting  they  may 
^t  as  much  as  by  l)etr<)yin^  their  country,  it  must 
beagreatleaninifto  turpitude,  that  can  make  lliem 
take  a  part  in  this  war.  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  the 
duke  of  LeinUer  and  Lord  Shannon  would  art 
toother,  this  business  could  not  go  on:  or  if  cither 
of  them  took  part  witit  Poneonby,  it  would  have 
no  better  succew.  Hutchinsoi>*»  situation  is  much 
altered  since  I  saw  yoti.  To  please  Tisdall,  he  had 
been  in  a  manner  laid  aside  el  tlie  castle.  It  ij 
nowtobesDcn,  wliether  he  ptefers  thegmlifieation 
of  his  resentment  and  hit  appvlilc  for  popularity, 
botli  of  which  are  Mnmg  enough  in  luin.  lo  toe 
H<lvaniagos  which  his  indeprndrnce  gives  him,  of 
mskin);  u  new  bargain,  and  iiccunmiating  new 
ofhces  on  his  heap.  I'ray  do  not  be  asleep  in  tliis 
scene  of  action  :  at  this  lime,  tf  I  am  right,  the 
principal.  The  protostsnts  of  Ireland  will  be,  I 
think,  in  general,  backward  :  thev  form  intinitcly 
the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  and  the  monicd  in- 
terests; and  they  will  not  like  to  pay.  ThepaplsU 
are  reduced  to  iR'asts  of  burthen  ;  they  will  pve 
nil  they  have,  their  shoulders,  rendily  enough,  if 
they  are  flattered.     Surely  Uk  state  of  IroUud 
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ought  for  ever  to  teach  parties  inoderatJOD  in  their 
victories.  People  crushed  by  law  have  no  hopes 
but  from  power.  If  laws  are  their  enemies,  they 
will  be  enemies  to  laws ;  and  those,  who  have 
much  to  hope  aud  nothing  to  lose,  will  always  be 
dangeroire,  more  or  less.  But  this  is  not  our  pre- 
sent business.  If  all  this  should  prove  a  dream, 
liowever,  let  it  not  hinder  you  from  writing  to  me 
and  telling  me  so.  You  will  easily  refute,  in  your 
conversation,  the  little  topicks,  which  they  will  set 
afloat :  such  as,  that  Ireland  is  a  boat,  and  must 
go  with  the  ship ;  that  if  the  Americans  contended 


only  for  their  liberties,  it  would  be  difierent:  but 
since  they  have  declared  independence,  and  » 
forth— 

You  are  happy  io  enjoying  Townshend's  com- 
pany. Remember  me  to  him.  How  does  he  lilu 
nis  private  situation  in  a  country,  where  he  was  the 
son  of  the  sovereign  ? — Mrs.  Barke  and  the  two 
Richards  salute  tou  cordially. 

E.  B. 
Beaconsfield. 

October  etb,  1777. 


A  LETTER 


TO  THE   MARQUIS   OF  ROCKINGHAM.* 


Mt  Dear  Lord, 

I  AM  afraid,  that  I  ought  rather  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  troubling  you  at  all  in  this  season  of 
repose,  than  to  apologize  for  having  been  so  long 
silent  on  the  approaching  business.  It  comes  upon 
us,  not  indeed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  but 
it  does  come  upon  us  :  and,  1  believe,  your  friends 
in  general  are  in  expectation  of  finding  your  lord- 
ship resolved  in  what  way  you  are  to  meet  it.  The 
deliberation  is  full  of  difficulties;  but  the  deter- 
mination is  necessary. 

The  affairs  of  America  seem  to  be  drawing 
towards  a  crisis.  The  Howes  are  at  this  time  in 
possession  of,  or  are  able  to  awe,  the  whole  middle 
coast  of  America,  from  Delaware  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Massachusets  Bay  :  the  naval  barrier 
on  the  side  of  Canada  is  broken ;  a  great  tract  of 
country  is  open  for  the  supply  of  the  troops ;  the 
river  Hudson  opens  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
provinces;  and  nothing  can,  in  all  probability,  pre- 
vent an  early  and  offensive  campaign.  What  tlie 
Americans  Have  done  is,  in  their  circumstances, 
truly  astonishing;  it  is,  indeed,  infinitely  more 
than  I  expected  from  them.  But  having  done  so 
much,  for  some  short  lime  I  began  to  entertain 
an  opinion,  that  they  might  do  more.  It  is  now, 
however,  evident,  that  tliey  cannot  look  standing 
armies  in  the  face.  They  are  inferiour  in  every 
thing,  even  in  numbers ;  I  mean,  in  the  number  of 
those,  whom  they  keep  in  constant  duty  and  in 
regular  pay.  There  seem,  by  the  best  accounts, 
not  to  be  above  10  or  12,000  men,  at  most,  in 
their  grand  army.  The  rest  are  militia,  and  not 
wonderfully  well  composed  or  disciplined.  Tliey 
decline  a  general  engagement,  prudently  enough, 
if  their  object  had  been  to  make  the  war  attend 
upon  a  treaty  of  good  terms  of  subjection  :  but 

•  This  t.ftlfr,  wilh  Ihe  Iwo  Arirtremes,  which  follow  ir,  wm 
writlen  uimn  i-ccBsion  of  a  propwcri  wccssion  from  parliament 
of  the  membon  in  hnth  liouw*.  who  had  opposed  tlic  measure* 
or  ([oveniiDeiit,  In  tlie  conleM  belween  Uiis  country  aud  the  colo- 


when  they  look  further,  this  will  not  do.  An  uwr, 
that  is  obliged  at  all  times,  and  in  all  8ituations,ii 
decline  an  engagement,  may  delay  their  mio,  iM 
can  never  defend  their  country.  Foreign  flwimwT 
they  have  little,  or  none,  nor  are  likely  iood  k 
have  more.  France,  in  effect,  has  no  king,  noruy 
minister,  accredited  enough  either  with  the  cout 
or  nation,  to  undertakea  design  of  great  magnitodb 
In  this  state  of  things,  I  persuade  myself,  Fraik- 
lin  is  come  to  Paris,  to  draw  from  that  court  t 
definitive  and  satisfactory  answer  coocemin^  At 
support  of  the  colonies.  If  he  cannot  get  such  u 
answer,  (and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  at  present  k 
cannot,)  then  it  is  to  be  presumed,  be  is  authonwi 
to  negociate  with  Lord  Stormont  od  the  basil  of 
dependence  on  the  Crown.  This  I  take  to  be  b 
errand :  for  I  never  can  believe,  that  he  is  cow 
thither  as  a  fugitive  from  his  cause  in  the  hoar  of 
its  distress,  oi  that  he  is  going  to  conclude  a  loof 
life,  which  has  brightened  every  hour  it  has  coo- 
tinued,  with  so  foul  and  dishonourable  a  flight.  Oi 
this  supposition,  I  thought  it  not  wholly  imposiible, 
that  tlie  Whig  party  might  be  made  a  sort  of  m^ 
diators  of  the  peace.  It  is  unnatural  to  suppow, 
that,  in  making  an  accommodation,  the  Auiericsii 
should  not  choose  rather  to  give  credit  to  thoK 
who  all  along  have  opposed  the  measure  of  minii- 
ters,  than  to  throw  themselves  wholly  on  the  mocf 
of  their  bitter,  uniform,  and  systematick  enemies- 
It  is  indeed  the  victorious  enemy  that  hu  \bt 
terms  to  offer;  tlie  vanquished  party  and  their 
friends  are,  both  of  them,  reduced  in  their  pom; 
and  it  is  certiiin,  that  those,  who  are  utterly  brokca 
and  subdued,  have  no  option.  But,  as  this  i) 
hardly  yet  the  ca.'ie  of  the  Americans,  in  thrsmiddk 
state  of  their  affairs  (much  impaired,  but  not  pff- 

nies  In  Norlh  Americfl,  (him  (he  time  of  the  repeal  of  th'.'""' 
act— 1(  appean,  n-om  an  endanement  written  by  Mr.  Bi'^J'? 

(he  mnnu'irript,  tliat  he  wannly  recommended  the  rpcuMiti '"' 
(for  whatreasonsisnotilBled)  It  was  not  adopted. 
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\y  rained)  one  would  lliink  it  inuM  be  llieir 
pest  lo  provide,  if  [xisaibU',  aomtt  furllier  tuf- 
ty fuc  tlic  tcritu,  wIiiL'ti  tlicy  <huv  obuiii  from 
r  eiieiiii<:s.  IT  the  tniiifrcKi*  ci>ii)<l  U:  ltr>rHi):iil 
eclarv  in  f.ivoiiT  o(  iliiisc  [ttriim.  for  mIiIcJi  lUi) 
ibcn  of  iht  liouse  of^^nmniciiis  voled  lait  year, 
>  woxae  civility  lu  llit:  piirty  wliicli  licl^l  uut 
e  ICfTDt,  it  woiilil  liiKluiitili'ill;;  {jave  sm  dIIi^i 
nive  Uie  catise  of  our  liberties  in  England,  and 
^v«  the  colonies  some  sort  of  moorings  and 
K>rage  in  tliis  counti}'.  It  iceaied  tv  me,  tliat 
iklin  migbi  be  made  to  feel  tlie  proprieiy  of 
I  a  step ;  nod  ns  I  hnve  an  acquainlanre  wiili 
,  I  badattronfrdcsireof  taking  a  turn  to  I'am. 
ry  tJiing  cIk  fsiting,  one  miglit»Uaiii  a  better 
priedge  of  the  general  Mptrct  of  atTuirt  abrond. 
I,  1  baliave,  any  of  its  ikdwhi  at  )ir(-apiJt.  Tlii; 
B  of  Portland  approved  t[ic  Uicti.     But  wFicn  I 

CQOvcrscd  with  itir  very  few  of  your  lordsliip's 
ids,  who  wert  in  town,  and  ci>nsidcn-d  a  little 
e  malurely  tlie  constanl  icnipor  and  etandin); 
lims  of  1^C  party.  1  laid  ctsidc  tlic  dc»ipi ;  not 
>E  desirous  of  risking  tlic  diBplcaiiirc  of  tliosc, 
cliose&tke  alone  I  wiihed  to  take  that  fatiguing 
iiev  at  tliis  severe  season  uf  tlie  year. 
lie  duke  of  Portland  Ims  taken  with  dim  come 
tls  of  deliberaiian,  wtiicli  were  itic  r»uU  of  a 
ourse  with  Iiit  Grace  and  Mr.  Montagu  at 
littgton  Home.  It  »eetna  essential  to  the  cause, 
;  joui  loniiliip  sitould  meet  your  friends  witli 
c  »etlle4l  pinii  eitlier  of  action  or  inaction .  Yuut 
ids  «rtll  ceruiiily  require  such  a  plan,  and  I  am 
t  the  slnte  of  atfair*  re^Tiirec  it,  whetlier  ihey 

for  it  or  not.  As  tu  itic  measure  of  a  sfcca- 
I  with  rfOMjDs,  aflcr  tolling  tiic  matter  in  my 
d  a  g»od  deal,  and  turning;  it  a  Inmdred  ways, 
tafess  I  still  tliink  it  tli«  most  advisable,  not- 
ntandine  the  serious  objoi'tinna  thai  lie  n^iiiHt 
and  indeed  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  all 
llical  meijsures,  eapecially  at  ttiii  time.  It 
Irkles  for  your  honour.  1  knowcf  notliiiiiccUc, 
I  ran  so  well  do  this  :  it  is  wHit-tliing,  perlmps 
,  that  can  be  dune  in  our  prv«ei)t  xitiiatiuii. 
B«  precaution,  in  lliii  respect,  i«  not  without 
mutiTC*.  Tlial  very  ulimation,  for  which  you 
re  sacrifirct]  every  ibing  <^lse,  is  in  some  dnn^^r 
■tifforin^  in  the  ^neni)  wreck :  anil  perhaps  it 
likely  to  siifTcr  the  more,  because  you  nB>*c 
Iwrlo  conSdcd  more,  than  was  quite  prudent,  in 
'clearness of  yuui  intcnuons.  and  in  thetolidity 
llie  popubr  judi^inent  upon  lliem.  The  former, 
Im^  is  out  of  t)ic  rower  of  events ;  tite  latler  is 
^E  levity,  and  tlic  very  creature  of  fortune, 
iwerar.  sach  »  it  h,  (and  for  one  I  do  not  tliink 
n  inclined  to  overvalue  it,)  tiotli  our  interest  and 
r  duly  make  it  necessary  for  u»  lo  attend  to 
very  carefully,  so  lon^  as  wi-  art  a  part  in 
blirk.  "Hic  measare  you  take  for  ihin  purjtniu' 
i«  pniduec  no  immedialc  eHerl ;  hut  with  rejcard 
ibe  pxrty.  and  the  principles  for  whose  »ake  iIk- 
riy  exMU,  all  liope  of  Iheir  pn-Mtrvaiiun  or 
levcrj  depends  upon  your  preserving  your  re- 
tstiaa. 
by  the  conversation  of  some  rdendt,  it  seemed 


as  if  they  were  willing  to  fall  in  witli  this  design, 
because  it  promised  lo  emancipate  tliem  from  the 
seiYitudc  of  irksome  business,  and  to  aETord  titeiu 
an  o^porluutly  of  retiring'  to  ease  and  tranquillity. 
If  thai  l)e  their  object  in  t)ie  secession  and  ad- 
dreisea  proposed,  there  surely  never  were  mcana 
worac  (,'hoseii  to  i^iin  their  end  ;  and  if  this  be  any 
part  of  their  prnjeci.  it  were  a  ihn«t*and  times 
better  it  were  never  undtrlaken.^ — ^Tlie  measure  is 
not  only  unusual,  and  as  such  critical,  but  it  is  in 
its  uwu  nature  stroug  and  vchcmi-nt  in  u  high 
degree.  The  propricly,  therefore,  of  adopting  it 
depcndi)  entirely  upon  the  spirit  with  which  it  it 
supported  and  fallowed.  Tu  pursue  violent  raea- 
suteti  witli  languor  and  irruolutivn  is  uut  very 
oonsiMent  in  ipeculatiun,  and  not  rnofr  reputable 
or  Kiife  in  practice.  If  your  Umlship's  friends  do 
not  go  to  this  business  with  ibeir  whole  hearts,  if 
Uicy  do  not  feci  thcmsvUcs  uneasy  williout  it,  iP 
llicv  <lo  not  underUike  it  with  »  n-rtain  degree  of 
M^ii,  and  even  with  wnrmtli  and  indignation,  it  had 
bettur  bv  removeil  wholly  out  of  our  thoughts.  A 
measure  of  less  slrengtF),  and  more  in  the  beaten 
circle  of  afTain,  if  supported  with  spirit  and  in- 
dustry, would  be,  on  all  nccounts,  inliiiilelv  more 
eligible. — -Wo  have  to  consider  what  it  is,  tliat,  in 
this  undertaking,  we  have  ag:»insl  us  :  we  liatv  the 
weight  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  the  other 
scale :  v.'e  have  against  us,  within  a  trifle,  the  whole 
body  of  the  law  :  we  oppose  the  mori;  considerable 
part  of  die  landed  and  nieu-antile  interests;  we 
contend,  in  a  manner,  agiiinst  the  whole  church  : 
we  set  our  faces  against  great  armies  fliichrd  with 
Ttctory.  Dud  navica,  who  have  tasted  of  civil  spoil, 
and  have  a  strong aptictile  fur  more  :  our  strength, 
wliaicver  it  is,  must  depend,  for  a  jtochI  part  of  its 
effect,  upon  events  not  very  probable.  In  such  a 
situation,  such  a  atep  requina  not  only  great 
magnanimiiy,  but  unwearied  nctivity  and  persc- 
vcrancf,  with  a  good  deal  too  of  deKtcrity  and 
managvinenti  lo  improve  every  accident  tn  our 
fur  our. 

The  delivery  of  tliis  p.iper  may  have  very  im- 
portant con*equenec«.  It  i»  true,  that  llie  court 
may  puss  it  over  in  tilcnce,  with  a  real  or  ufTected 
contempt.  But  this  I  do  not  ihink  mi  likely.  If 
they  do  take  notice  of  it,  the  mildest  eotine  will 
he  such  an  nddress  fmm  parliament,  ns  the  house 
of  commons  made  to  the  king  on  tli«  London 
rcmonstmncc  in  the  year  1769.  This  address  will 
be  fullowed  by  addresses  of  a  similar  tendency, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  ortler  lo  over- 
power \ou  will)  what  ihcv  will  endeavour  to  pass 
as  the  iiniied  voice  and  sense  of  tlir  nation.  But 
if  they  intend  to  proceed  further,  and  lo  lake  steps 
ofu  more  deci&ive  nature,  you  are  then  toconsidor, 
nut  whiit  they  may  k-;nilly  and  justlydo,  but  what 
a  patliameiit,  omni|M>tent  in  power,  inftuenrvd 
with  partv  rage  and  personal  rcMrnlmenl.  operating 
under  tlve  implicit  niihlArv  obedience  of  cout^ 
di»'iplinv,  is  capable  of.  Though  they  have  made 
some  successful  esperimenls  on  juries,  they  will 
hardly  trust  enouch  lo  them  to  onJer  a  prosecution 
for  a  supposed  libel.     They  may  proceed  in  two 
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vays,  either  by  an  impeachment,  in  which  the 
Tories  may  retort  on  the  Whigs  (but  with  better 
success,  though  in  a  worse  cause)  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Sachererel,  or  they  may,  without 
this  form,  proceed,  as  against  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  more 
or  less  grievous.  The  similarity  of  the  cases,  or 
the  justice,  is  (as  1  said)  out  of  the  question.  The 
roocle  of  proceeding  has  several  very  ancient,  and 
very  recent,  precedents.  None  of  these  methods 
is  impossible.  The  court  may  select  three  or  four 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  you  for  the 
victims;  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  remote 
from  the  teudency  of  the  proposed  act,  than  any 
idea  of  retirement  or  repose.  On  the  contrary, 
you  have  all  of  you,  as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  a 
much  hetter  and  more  desperate  conflict,  in  all 
probability,  to  undergo  than  any  you  have  been 
yet  engaged  in.  The  onlyquestion  is,  whether  the 
risk  ought  to  be  nm  for  the  chance  (and  it  is  no 
more)  of  recalling  the  people  of  England  to  their 
ancient  principles,  and  to  that  personal  interest, 
which  formerly  they  took  in  all  publick  aflairs  ? 
At  any  rate  I  am  sure  it  is  right,  if  we  take  this 
step,  10  take  it  with  a  full  view  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  nnd  with  minds  and  measures  in  a  state 
of  preparation  to  meet  them.  It  is  not  becoming, 
that  your  boldness  should  arise  from  a  want  of 
foresight.  It  is  more  reputable,  and  certainly  it 
is  more  safe  too,  that  it  should  be  grounded  on  the 
evident  necessity  of  encountering  the  dangers, 
which  you  foresee. 

Your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me,  if  I  state,  m  strong  terms,  the  diflicultics  at- 
tending a  measure,  which  on  the  whole  I  heartily 
concur  in.  But  as,  from  my  want  of  importance, 
I  can  be,  personally,  little  subject  to  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  consequences,  it  is  as  little  my 
desire  to  urge  others  to  dangers,  in  which  I  am 
myself  to  have  so  inconsiderable  a  share. 

If  this  measure  should  be  thought  too  great  for 
our  strength,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  times,  then 
the  point  will  be  to  consider,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
parliament.  A  weak,  irres^ular,  desultory,  peevish 
opposition  there  will  be  as  much  too  little  as  the 
other  may  be  too  big.  Our  scheme  ought  to  be 
such,  as  to  have  in  it  a  succession  of  measures  ; 
else  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any  thing  like  a  regu- 
lar attendance ;  opposition  will  otherwise  always 
carry  a  disreputable  air ;  neitherwill  it  be  possible, 
without  that  attendance,  to  persuade  the  people 
that  we  are  in  earnest.  Above  all,  a  motion  should 
be  well  digested  for  the  first  day.  There  is  one 
thing  in  particular  I  wish  to  recommend  to  your 
lordship's  consideration ;  that  in,  the  opening  of 
the  doors  of  the  house  of  commons.  Without 
this,  I  am  clearly  convinced,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  ministry  to  make  our  opposition  appear 


without  door*  just  io  what  light  they  please.  To 
obtain  a  gallery  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worU, 
if  we  are  satisfied  to  cultivate  Uie  esteem  of  our 
adversaries  by  the  resolution  and  enei^,  sitb 
which  we  act  against  them  :  but  if  their  saiisbc- 
tion  and  good  humour  be  any  part  of  our  object, 
the  attempt,  I  admit,  is  idle. 

I  had  some  conversation,  before  I  left  Ion, 
with  the  d.  of  M.     He  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  tw 
adhere  to  your  resolution  of  seceding,  you  ok^ 
not  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.    Ht 
thinks  it  can  have  no  effect,  except  to  break  tW 
continuity  of  your  conduct,  and  thereby  to  wetka 
and  fritter  away  the  impression  ofit.     Itccrtaiah 
will  seem  odd  to  give  solemn  reasons  for  a  dixaa- 
tinuance  of  your  attendance  in  parliament,  afto 
having  two  or  three  times  returned  to  it,  and  b- 
mediately  after  a  vigorous  act  of  oppositioo.    ii 
to  trials  of  the  temper  of  the  house,  there  bin 
been  of  that  sort  so  many  already,  that  I  see  « 
reason  for  making  another,  that  would  not  Ul 
equallv  good  for  another  after  that ;  panicnM^ 
as  notning  has  happened  in  the  least  calculaidii 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  house.     If  the  kcs- 
sion  were  to  be  general,  such  an  attendance,  fct 
lowed  by  such  an  act,  would   have  force;  ht 
being  in  its  nature  incomplete  and  broken,  to  brai 
it  further  by  retreats  and   returns  to  the  ctan 
must  entirely  destroy  its  effect.     I  confea  I  ■ 
quite  of  the  d.  of  M.'s  opinion  in  this  poiat 

I  send  your  lordship  a  corrected  copy  rf  (k 
paper;  your  lordship  will  be  so  good  to  coow- 
nicate  it,  if  you  should  approve  of  the  altexatig^ 
to  Lord  J,  C.  and  Sir  G,  S.  I  shewed  ittatll 
d.  of  P.  before  his  Grace  left  town,  and  atfaH,dc 
d,  of  P.'s  desire,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  d,  of  I. 
The  principal  alteration  is  in  the  pages  last  M 
one.  It  is  made  to  remove  a  difficulty,  wbidi  U 
been  suggested  to  Sir  G,  S,  and  which  he  tho^il 
had  a  good  deal  in  it.  I  think  it  much  the  twW 
for  that  alteration.  Indeed  it  may  want  still  nV 
corrections,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  presenl* 
probable  future  state  of  things. 

What  shall  I  say  in  excuse  for  this  long  letls^ 
which  frightens  me  when  I  look  back  upon  ill 
Your  lordship  will  take  it,  and  all  in  it,  with^ 
usual  incomparable  temper,  which  carries  y* 
through  so  much  both  from  enemies  and  frink 
My  most  humble  respects  to  Lady  R.  and  belift 
me,  with  the  highest  regard,  ever,  &c. 

E.  B. 

I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  roortO; 
traordinary  reception  at  Paris  from  all  itnki* 
people. 

Beaconstield,  Monday  night, 
Jan.  6,  1777. 
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We.  your  Mnjesty's  most  dutiful  nml  loynl  stib- 

Cts,  »eveial  of  the  peers  of  the  rcnttn.  wnd  several 

berm  o(  tliv  houM  af  eommona  clioacn  by  the 

eoplf  tci  reprcwtit  ihcnt  iii  nailiameiit,  do  in  our 

tdividual  cnphcity,  linl  wiili  hcnrli  filliid  with  a 

mrwn    alTection  to  your  MnJMly,  witli  »  stronf^ 

idimertt  to  yotir   royal  nou>e,  «nd  nilli  the 

nnfci^cd  devotion  to  yotir  triio  iiitimvit,  heg 

ivc.  «t  this  criitis  of  vuiit  atTnim,  in  ail  humiliiy 

uinroach  your  royal'  i>n>«pnro. 

Wnilsl  we  lament  thp  m«afturc*  fldopwd  by  the 

iblick  councils  of  til V  kiiif^om,  wc  do  not  main 

qnmtion  the  U'^l  validity  of  tlieiT  procvcdin^. 

'e  do  tint  desire  toftppcal  from  thpm  to  any  per- 

n  w-hftlsocvcr.    We  ao  not  dispute  the  conclusive 

uborilT  of  tli-c  bodies,  in  whieh  wc  hnvc-  n  place, 

«r  all  tlieir  menihers.      We  know,  thnt  it  is  our 

dlDftry  duly  to  submit  oiireelves  to  ihc  detff- 

iittione  of  ilie  niajonty.  in  every  thing,  except 

rej^rds  the  just  defence  of  oitr  honour  and 

taiion.     Out   the  situation,   into   which   llie 

h  empire  hiu  been  brought,  and  the  conduct, 

irbich  ««  «rc  reluctantly  drivtn  in  Unit  silua- 

,  w«  hold  oiiTitelve*  Imiind  by  the  relation,  in 

we  stand  both  to  the  Crown  and  the  people, 

ytofxplain  tovoor  Mnjesly  and  our  country. 

e  Iiarc  been  cnMud  upon  in  the  speech  from 

throne  at  iIk-  opening  of  this  session  of  piirlia- 

t,  in  ft  manner  peculiarly  marked.  <iin)^iilarly 

ticnl,  and  from  a  place,  from  wh«;rcc  any 

■mpWing  censure   falls  with   no  common 

to  concur   in   unanimous  approbation  of 

uroa,  which  hare  produced  our  present 

,  and  (bretiten  us  in  futuie  with  othere  far 

picTous,     Wc  trust,  therefore,  that  wc  shall 

Utd  Juuilied  in  etierins:  to  our  sovereign  and  the 

driiec   our  reasons  for  perw'*'ering  inflexibly  in 

■r  miforra  dissent  from  cvi-ry  part  of  tlione  nica- 

na.      We   lament  them   from  an   experienre  of 

ar  mischief,  ai  we  oiieinally  opposed  them  from 

Mnc  foresight  of  iheir  unhappy  and  incTitable 

ftdency. 

We  ace  nothinf;;  in  the  prcieni  cvetils,  in  i\k 
■St  dearer,  sufficient  Co  warrant  un  alli^ntliOTi  in 
ir  opinion.  We  were  always  steadily  averse  to 
i«  ci»il  war — not  hccnusc  wc  thought  it  impos- 
4e  (bat  It  sliouhl  Ir-  attended  with  vittotj;  but 
Mcauoc  we  wen*  fully  pL'rsiiiidcd,  that  in  siieh  a 
tMitnt,  victory  wmild  only  vnrr  the  tnodc  of  our 
kin ;  and,  by  making  >t  Ina  immediately  sensible, 
*owld  rriider  it  tl>e  more  lasting;  and  the  more  irrr- 
'^wi^able.  Eiperiencehad  hnt  too  fully  instrnotrd 
in  the  prwtihility  of  the  rediielion  of  a  fres 
lie  to  slavery  by  forc^ign  mcrccnar>'  armies. 
■re  bad  an  honour  of  becoming  the  instru- 
■  Set  a»t,  p.  VA 


incnts  in  a  design,  ofwlucli,  in  our  tarn,  we  might 
become  the  vielims.  Knowing-  iht^  incitiimable 
value  of  peace,  and  the  contemptible  value  of  what 
was  Roiiglit  hy  war,  wc  wished  to  compose  the  dis- 
tractions of  our  country,  not  by  the  use  of  forei^ 
arms,  but  by  prudent  re^iliitioris  in  our  own 
domcAtick  policy.  Wc  deplored,  ox  your  Majesty 
has  (lone  in  yoitr  speech  from  the  throtic,  the  dis- 
orders which  prevDil  in  your  empire  :  but  we  arc 
convinecil.  that  iho  disonlors  of  the  people,  in  llio 
present  time  and  in  tho  present  place,  arc  owing 
to  the  usnol  and  natuml  cause  of  such  diiordcrB 
at  nil  times  and  in  all  places,  where  such  have 
prevailed, — the  misconduct  of  povernment ; — that 
they  arc  owing  to  plans  laid  in  errour,  iiursoed 
with  obstinacy,  and  conducted  without  wisdom. 

We  cannot  attribute  so  much  to  the  power  of 
faction,  at  (he  exp«fl«e  of  human  nature,  as  to 
suppose,  thill  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  cnmbi- 
nalinn  of  men,  few  in  number,  not  considerable  In 
rank,  of  no  natural  hereditary  dependencies,  should 
be  able,  by  the  elTorU  of  tlieir  policy  nlone,  or  tlic 
mere  exertion  of  any  tident4,  to  bnng  tlie  people 
of  your  American  dominions  into  tin.'  disposition, 
whidi  has  produoerl  the  pr«>*ent  troublra.  Wb 
cannot  coiK«ivc,  ihtit,  witlioul  some  powerful  con- 
curring catiM,  any  management  should  prevail  on 
some  millions  of  people,  dispersed  over  an  whole 
continent,  in  thirteen  prtnrinees,  not  only  uncon- 
nected, but  in  many  particulars  of  religion,  man- 
ners, government,  anti  local  interest  totnlly  difler- 
vnt  and  adverw,  roliintarily  to  submit  thcmH'lves 
bo  a  suspension  of  all  thu  profits  of  induMry  and 
ail  Uie  comforts  of  civil  life,  added  to  nil  titc  ci  ilt 
of  an  iineipml  war  carried  on  with  circumstance* 
of  the  greatest  uspeiily  and  rigour.  This,  Sir.  we 
conceive,  could  never  have  happened,  but  from  a 
general  sense  of  some  ftricvance,  so  radical  in  its 
nature,  and  so  spreading  in  its  effects,  as  to  potson 
all  the  ordinary  satisfactions  of  life,  to  discompoM 
the  frame  of  Meiety,  and  to  convert  iato  fear  and 
hnlrwl  that  habitual  reverence  ever  paid  by  man- 
kintl  In  an  ancient  and  venerable  gnvernmcnt. 

That  grievance  is  as  simple  in  its  nature,  and  as 
level  to  the  most  ordinary  undentanding,  as  it  is 
frnwerTal  inafiecting  the  most  languid  pMsMni;— 
it  i.^ 

*'  AK  ATTKHIT   MAt>K   TO   DtSWXt  OT   THE   l-BO- 

'"  iTRTV  or   A   wiioi.K    pcorLP.  wirnot'T   Turin 
'*  co^■»E^T." 

Your  Maiesty's  Engtisli  subjects  !n  tlie  colonies, 
possessing  tlieordinarvlnculties  ormnnkind,know, 
tliat  to  live  under  sueh  a  plan  of  government  is  nM 
to  live  in  a  stntc  of  freedom.  Your  Fnglish  sub- 
jects, in   llic  colonies,   still    impressed   with   tlie 


am 
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aarient  feelings  of  the  people,  from  whom  they  are 
titti^Hi,  cannot  live  under  a  government  wliich 
'i'-iMi  not  estnbliiil)  freedoni  as  its  basis. 

Tlii*  HcliL'mc  being  therefore  set  up  in  oirect  op- 
(i^i^ition  to  tlie  rooted  and  confiimed  sentiments 
and  hitliitsof  thinking  of  an  whole  people,  has  pro- 
ducrtl  the  effects,  which  ever  must  result  from  such 
R  collisiun  of  power  nnd  opinion.  For  we  beg 
Iriiv(i,  with  nil  duty  and  humility,  to  represent  to 
your  Maj<!Hty,  (w)mt  wc  fear  has  been  industriously 
irfnu-i-ali.'d  from  you,)  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
(ipiniuii  of  u  very  (treat  numbcr.or  even  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  the  universal  sense  of  the  whole  body 
of  till-  people  in  those  provinces,  that  tlie  practice 
of  liixiiig,  in  the  mode,  and  on  the  principles, 
whii'li  hnvf  lH>cn  lately  contended  for  and  enforced, 
i*  HiiliverNivi-  of  all  their  rights. 

Thiit  M-Mw  has  been  declared,  as  we  understand 
on  g(H>il  iiifunoation,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all 
Ihrir  tiNM'mblics;    each  assembly   also,   on  this 

IMiiiit,  ii>  iH-rfertly  unanimous  withm  itself.  It  has 
MH'ii  ilf<-liirt;d  as  fully  by  the  actual  voice  of  the 
)M<()|ilit  without  these  nssemblies,  as  by  the  con> 
Hlructive  voice  within  them ;  as  well  by  those  in 
(hut  conntry  who  addressed,  as  by  those  who  re- 
monstrutt'd  ;  nnd  it  is  as  much  the  avowed  opinion 
<if  ihoKc,  who  have  hazarded  their  all  rather  than 
lake  up  arms  iigainst  your  majesty's  forces,  as  of 
thoNr,  who  ImvG  run  the  same  risk  to  oppose  them. 
'lUv  diiU'rcuoc  nmoni;  them  is,  not  on  the  grievance, 
luil  on  the  mode  of  redress;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
miy,  Ihni  tltey,  who  have  conceived  hopes  from 
lilt*  jiliiniliiiity  of  the  ministers,  who  influence  the 
|iiililii'k  roiinriU  of  thin  kingdom,  disap|»earin  the 
■iiullilhrli'ofrlioNp,  who  conceive,  that  passive  com- 
|ilititirc  only  ninlirnia  and  emboldens  oppression. 
Thi-  w-iiw  of  a  whole  people,  most  gracious 
Hiivrri-iKii,  ni'viT  ought  to  Iw  contemned  by  wise 
1111(1  hciii'liri'iil  nilcm;  whatever  may  be  the  ab- 
■tirtfl  rliiiniH,  or  even  rights,  of  (Ac  supreme  power. 
\\f  hiivt'  lurii  too  early  instructed,  and  too  long 
liitlnhiitli^il  (o  hcliuve,  that  the  only  firm  seat  of  all 
(uitlinnly  i«  ii>  ihtvmindA,  affections,  and  j'nteresls 
III'  ilii>  |•l'llph^  to  cliniige  our  opinions  on  the  the- 
omliik  ii'»i(iiniugs  of  H|)eciilative  men,  or  for  the 
I  iiiiviiiicni't^  of  u  mere  temporary  arrangement  of 
■•l.ilK  ll  ia  iii>t  couMistcnt  with  eqrtity  or  wisdom 
to  «-l  4l  dt'liiiiii'f  the  eeneral  feelings  of  great 
tixtiiiiuKihva,  uuil  of  nil  the  orders  which  com- 

I :  ilii'iii.     Miii-h  (KtwiT  is  tolerated,  and  passes 

iiii>|<ii>liiiiii'il,  uhi'ri'  much  is  yielded  to  ooinion. 

til  (.•  ili.<|iiilrii,  wlicre  every  thing  is  enforced. 

iiiii  l<  iiiii  mil  ■i-iitiments  on  the  duty  and  policy 
•<l  I  i-iili<i  111111(1  111  lilt-  prejudicesof  a  whole  people, 
<  Ml  It  Iiiii.  llii'  I'liiiiiihttion  of  such  prejudices  may 
ll'  IiIk.i'I  ili.i|iiil>il>lti.  hut  |>ermitustolay  atyour 
It)  ll' ..( ,  .1  ll  ll  iiin  ilnliluTiilc  judgment  on  the  real 
ii>  (II,  III   lliiil  |ii>iiri|>tt<,  ihe  violation  of  wliich  is 

ill    t  !'■' lid  iiiiil  nrigin  of  these  troubles. 

\\      .    III!    ,iiiu   Al.i|i">ly.  (hat,  on  our  parts,  we 

I,  I'll  I  |l'iiil>  i.iii.<i  Itc*  unjustifiable,  as  good  cili- 

I  tii'l   (nllni(n'fd   by  the  true  spirit  of 

I  II,  ill ll.  mill  iiiiy  t-O'cctuul  means  of  pre- 

,   Mil  'II  III  »iii  lii4iiiU,  viv  were  to  sttbmit  to  taxes. 


to  which  we  did  not  consent,  either  diicctly,  or  hy 
a  representation  of  the  people,  aecurin?  to  ui  th 
substantial  benefit  of  an  absolutely  free  ditpon- 
tion  of  our  own  property  in  that  important  ctK. 
And  we  add.  Sir,  that  if  fortune,  instead  of  blcn- 
ing  us  with  a  situation,  where  we  may  have  daily 
access  to   the  propitious  presence  of  «  gracioai 
prince,  had  fixed  us  in  settlcinents  on  the  remoted 
part  of  the  g^lobe,  we  must  carry  these  sentimeiiti 
with  us,  as  part  of  our  being ;  persuaded,  that  tie 
distance  of  situation  would  render  this  privilege  is 
the  disposal  of  property  but  the  more  necestirj. 
If  no  provision  had  b^  made  for  it,  such  po- 
vision  ought  to  be  made,  or  permitted.     Abiua 
of  subordinate  authority  encrcase,  orxl  all  meani  of 
redress  lessen,  as  the  distance  of  the  subject  it- 
moves  him  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  po«7r. 
What,  in  those  circumstances,  can  save  him  fin 
the  last  extremes  of  indignity  and  oppression,  tnt 
something  left  in  his  own  hands,  which  may  en- 
able him  to  conciliate  the  favour  und  controol  the 
excessesof  government?  When  no  means  of  powtr 
to  awe  or  to  oblige  are  possessed,  the  itroiifS 
ties,  which  connect  mankind   in  every  relatioi. 
social  nnd  civil,  and  which  teach  them  mataiUf 
to  respect  each  other,  are  broken, — IndependeDCf, 
from  that  moment,  virtually  exists.     Its  fnW 
declaration  will  quickly  follow.     Such  must  k 
our  feelings  for  ourselves :  we  are  not  ia  pons- 
sion  of  another  rule  for  our  brethren. 

When  the  Inte  attempt  practically  to  annihitili 
that  inestimable  privilege  was  made,  great  diionks 
and  tumults,  very  unhappily  and  very  natursOj^ 
arose  from  it.  In  this  state  of  things,  we  wererf 
opinion,  that  satisfaction  ought  instantly  to  be 
given ;  or  that,  at  least,  the  punishment  of  tk 
disorder  ought  to  be  attended  with  the  redresi  <f 
tlie  grievance.  We  were  of  opinion,  that  if  o* 
dependencies  had  so  outgrown  the  positive  ioiUi- 
tions  made  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  in  tb 
kingdom,  that  the  operation  of  their  powers  n 
become  rather  a  pressure  than  a  relief  lo  the  wk- 
jects  in  the  colonies,  wisdom  dictated,  that  tk 
spirit  of  the  constitution  should  mther  be  apfJiti  ' 
to  their  circumstances,  than  its  authority  enfiinc' 
with  violence  in  those  very  parts,  where  its  nan 
became  wholly  inapplicable. 

Other  methods  were  then  recommended,  hJ 
followed,  as  infallible  means  of.  restoring  (KK* 
and  order.  We  looked  upon  them  to  be,  what  (Ik; 
have  since  proved  to  be,  the  cause  of  inBamiof 
discontent  into  disobedience,  nnd  resistance  in* 
revolt.  The  subversion  of  solemn,  fundsmentil 
charters,  on  a  suggestion  of  abuse,  without  cita- 
tion, evidence,  or  bearing:  the  total  suspensioBof 
the  commerce  of  a  great  maritime  city,  the  capital 
of  a  great  maritime  province,  during  the  pleuuR 
of  the  Crown :  the  establishment  of  a  militair 
force,  not  accountable  to  the  ordinary  tribunab  of 
the  country,  in  which  it  was  kept  up  : — time  ai 
other  proceedincra  at  that  time,  if  no  previotf 
cause  of  dissension  had  subsisted,  were  sufGcirBl 
to  produce  great  troubles :  unjust  at  all  U""^ 
they  were  then  irrational. 
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yffK  could  Mt  conceive,  when  diKonleri  hswJ 
rtscn  from  tfac  complaint  of  one  violtiicd  rig'ht, 
but  lo  violate  every  otiicr  was  the  pru{>cr  mransof 

£ietini;  an  e\9is)ic rated  penplt;.     It  six'iiiud  lu  its 
turd  nnil  prrjioMc-roiift  to  hold  nut,  &%  Htn  ini-itns 
t  calming  n  people  in  a  slate  of  extreme  iiiJInni' 
pniion,  nnd  ready  to  take  up  arms,  llii;  niistiTc 
kw,  wliicli  a  ri^u  ronqucror  would  impose,  as  tliE! 
wu«l  of  the  mo«t  dcciiivo  victoric*. 
I  Rccounc,  indeed,  was  at  tJic  smnc  lime  bnd  to 
prce:   »hd  wc  saw  a  force  icnl  out.  cnungh  lo 
!nac«  liberty,  but  not  lo  avrc  oppu&itioii :  tcnil- 
te  brin^  o<liiim  on  the  civil  poirct,  nnd  con- 
ipt    on  the  militnry;   at  once  to  profoke  and 
(■CYMiragu   rcsitt.inec.     Force  was  sent  out  nol 
dlicitrnl  to  liuli!  one  town :  Lnws  were  pimcd 
infl.im<;  thirteen  province*. 
iThJA   nio«lc   of  nraecedint:.  by  hnr'-Ii  laws  and 
>!«  armies,  could  not  be  defended  on  llic  prin- 
le  of  nicrc^  an<l  CorbGaranee.     l-'uT  morcv,  as 
conceive,  consists  not  in  the  wcflkiir«(  ot  tlio 
ma,    but  tn   tlie  bcnis^nity  of  the  ends.      We 
ipreliend,  llint  niild  cnensurcs  muy  be  powerfully 
tibrced  :  and   that  ncta  of  exin.>fnc  rigour  and 
|U8tice  may  bo  atiendi>d  with  as  much  Iccbkness 
site  execution,  ho  scvctiIv  in  the  fcimiation. 
I  tn  cciiiwriuencft  of  iheie  tcrrours.  which,  falling 
>n  some,  threatened  nil,  the  colonies  made  a 
itnon  cau*e  with  the  suflerer^  ;  and  proceeded, 
ihcir  part,  tnnclaof  re.ii.nlance.     hi  tWi  nlarm- 
-wmation,  webeifliight  yonr  Majesty"*  ininistera 
eniertain  some  di«triist  of  theoiierationorcoor- 
fnewures,  nnd  to  prolit  of  tneir  experience. 
Iperience  had  no  eSect.     The  modcA  of  le^isla- 
vigour  were  contlrued,  nol  tu  have  benn  etro- 
in  their  policy,   but  too  limited   in  their 
i(.     New  severities  were  ndopted.     The  (iah- 
of  your  people  in   America  followed  their 
i;  nnd  ihoir  iniiliml  combination  todt-fend, 
^thcv  thonte^hi,  th«ir  common  rij^btt,  broiiglit 
I  ■  tOtft]  pTobibition  of  tli«ir  mutual  com incrual 
'ooarte.     No  distinction  of  perKins  ur  merits 
obMncd— tlif  ("CJiceaMe  and  ilw  nmiinous, 
ftnd   foof,   were  nlike   inv4>1vcd,  as  if  the 
ir  of  the  lawb  had  a  ccrtnin  tctxlcncy  to  rccom- 
tlie  authority  of  the  Icgislulor. 
Whil«i  ihe  pen-il  laws  uncmui^d  in  rigour,  and 
tended  in  application  over  all  the  colonics,  lfio 
ct  force  wa(  applied  but  to  one  pari.     Had  the 
St   fleet,  anil   foreign   army  since  employed, 
BQ  at  that  lime  called  for.  the  ^atneu  of  the 
eparalion  would  have  dirclnrrd  the  magnitude  of 
danger.  The  nation  would  hare  been  alnnned, 
lau^l  the  necessity  of  tome  means  of  rccon- 
wilh  our  countrymen  in  America,  who, 
Ibcy  aee  provoked  to  renintnnec,  demand 
iClfC*  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  full  as  destruc- 
to  us  as  to  them.      But  parliament  and  tfic 
lie,  by  a   premeditated   eonceabmnt  of  their 
hlMaation,  were  drawn  into  pcrpletilio»,  which 
led    cJicuses    for    further    armaments ;    nnd 
Vfailat   they   were  taught  to   belicTc   themselves 

eled  to  tnppresi  a  rioi,  they  found  thenisclvos 
olvcd  in  a  mighty  war. 


At  lenn^lh  British  blood  was  apillcd  by  British 
hands — a  fatal  cm,  which  we  must  ever  deplore, 
because  your  empire  will  for  ever  feel  It  !  Your 
Majesty  was  toitelied  willi  a  sense  of  so  i^reat  a 
disaster.  Your  paternal  breast  was  affected  with 
the  aufli^rinfg  of  your  Enplish  subjects  in  America, 
In  your  speech  from  llic  throne,  m  the  bc^iDnhiff 
of  the  session  of  1775,  yon  were  graciously  pleased 
to  declare  yourself  inclined  lo  relieve  tneir  dig- 
tresaes.  nnd  to  pardon  ibrir  crronrs,  You  felt 
their  sufferings  under  the  late  pcnni  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. But  your  ministry  felt  ililferenlJy.  Not 
diseonraeed  by  the  pernicious  eflects  of  all  tbey 
had  hilherta  advised,  nnd  notwithstanding  the 
gracious  declaration  ofyourMujcsiv,  they  obtained 
anollier  act  of  parliament,  in  which  the  rigours  of 
all  the  former  were  consotiilutr^,  and  cmbiticrod 
by  cirrumsLinrea  of  ndditionni  severity  and  out- 
rage. The  whole  trading  property  of  America 
(even  unoAendingshippin;;  in  port)  was  indiscri- 
minately and  irrecoverably  Kiveo,  as  tlifl  plunder 
of  foreign  enemies,  to  the  aailora  of  your  navy. 
This  property  was  put  out  of  the  reach  of  your 
mercy.  Your  people  were  despoiled;  and  your 
navy,  by  a  new,  dHn^eroii>i,  and  prolitick  example, 
corriipied  with  the  plunder  of  tiicir  countrymen. 
Your  people  in  lliat  part  of  your  dominions  were 
put,  in  their  general  and  polttieal,  as  well  as  llieir 
pemoiial,  cspacity,  wholly  out  of  the  protection  of 
yonr  government. 

Though  unwilling  to  dwell  on  all  the  improper 
mode*  of  carrying  on  this  unnatural  and  niinout 
war,  and  which  have  led  directly  to  the  present 
unhappy  separation  of  Oient  ttntain  and  its 
colonies,  we  must  lieg  leave  to  repretcnt  two  par- 
ticiiLirR,  which  we  nrc  sure  muit  have  been  entirely 
contrary  to  your  Majesty's  order  or  approbation. 
Every  course  of  action  in  liostilitv,  however  that 
hostility  may  be  just  or  merited,  is  not  justifiable 
or  excusable.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho»,  who  claiiB 
to  rule  over  othcn,  not  to  provoke  them  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  msc ;  nor  to  It-aie  ntinga  in 
their  minds,  which  must  lone;  mnkle,  even  when 
the  appeafance  of  trnnr|iiiHity  it  restored. — We 
thcicfoTe  aasurc  your  Mnjesty,  that  it  i*  with 
shame  and  sorrow  we  have  seen  several  nets  of 
hostility,  which  could  hnve  no  other  tendency  ihi 
incurably  to  alienate  the  minds  of  your  Amoricaa^ 
subjecta.  To  excite,  by  a  proclamation  iwued  b^j 
your  Majesty's  go vernour,  an  univcnal  insurrection 
of  negro  slaves  in  anv  of  the  colonies,  is  a  meaHuni 
full  of  complicated  horrours;  absolutely  illegal; 
suitable  neither  to  the  practice  of  war,  nor  to  llie 
laws  of  peace.  Of  the  same  quality  wc  hioV  upon 
all  attempts  to  brino;  down  on  vour  subjecu  an 
irruption  of  tliose  fierce  tmd  cruel  tribes  of  savages 
and  canaibaU,  in  whom  the  vttAifcvt  of  human  na- ' 
ture  arc  nearly  effaced  by  ignorance  and  bnr- 
bniily.  They  are  not  fit  allies  for  your  Majesty 
in  a  war  with  your  people.  They  are  rujt  fit  in- 
struments of  an  English  govemmcul.  These,  and 
miiny  otiier  acts,  we  disclaim  as  having  ndviscd,  ocj 
approved  when  done ;  and  wi:  clear  oursclvea  to 
your  Majesty,  and  to  all  civiliud  nations,  from 
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■Uliins,  wliicli  ire  do  do!  ■ 
tbeee  maxims  i»,  "  that  the  (*d 
■oL  Lo  receive  (aK  iliey  have  hilh 
to  receive)  peliliona  conUiningow 
Tlo  any  part  oftlieauthoritTlbe^r 
■>e  oaceiTP  tills  maxim,  and  tli«^  con 
vaon,  W  be  unjiisiiliable  by  reasou  or  Ui 
aa  tt  otlier  sovcrtign  pawers,  and  JimI 
k|^ii«iiv^B,  if  adbcred  to,  of  a  total  sej 
iflH^  llii&  kin^om  »iid  its  (I>ep^iK 
■tpreme  power,  being  in  ordinary  e^ 
■te  judge,  can,  as  «e  conctiye,  sul 
IT  io  Ijaving  any  part  of  his  rights  eiccq 
rT«i  discussed,  before  himself.  We 
[  lovcreignB  iq  other  countries,  where 
of  tibsolule  r^faJ  power  is  aa  hish 
tion  ftf  absolute  power  in  any  poliiict 
as  (aifisibly  be  licre,  liave  received  many  pi 
a  (Uf«ct  opposition  lo  many  of  their  cfa 
^Ru^tive  ;  have  listened  to  them  ;  i 
Rfsd^  lo  discuss,  and  to  five  answers  to 
ThA  refusal  to  tidniil  even  the  discussion  a 
^aA  of  an  undefined  prerogative  will  qat 
fMid  to  annihilate  any  privile^,  thai  a 
dunH  by  cvciy  inferiour  dependent  conton 
■sd  every  subordinate  order  in  the  slate. 

TJic  next  maxim,  which  has  been  put  M  ( 
W  any  plan  of  acccmimodalion,  is,  "  thai  aa 
"of  tei-ma  of  peace  ou^ht  lo   be  made,  b 
■•  parliament  I'a  assured,  that  tliese  terms  wi 
"accepted."     On  this  we  beg-  leave  to  w^m 
to  your  Majesty,  that  if.  in  all  evenls.  ik  p, 
at  lliis  kingdom  is  to  ^vem  the  people  iaj 
rolonies  as  a  free  people,  no  mischief  can  pod 
happen   rrom  a  dccJamlion  to  ifiem,  :an(l  li>l 
Morid,  &f  the  manner  upd  furm.tn  wEiicinuarlrM* 
prcp^es,  that  tliey  shall  enjoy  tlie  freedom  rtpd 
tccli.     It  is  &n  encouragement  to  tli«  mix* 
and  meritorious,  that  they  at  least  bWI  hJJ 
timtc  advmiiagea,  which  tliiey  patiently  o^ftM 
nlitet  from  tlie  benignity  of  parliament  llion  ^ 
own   dTorts.     Persons  more   coDlumariuw  H 
alio  see,  that  they  are  reaietiog  Icnns  of,  i*'^ 
Ereat^r  freedom  and  happiness,  tiian  they  ant"* 
in  arms  lo  obtain.     The  flory  and  propriei]'' 
otfered  mercy  is  neidier  tarnished  nor  wrttBl 
by  the  folly  of  those,  whp  refiifie  to  laike  advintH 
of  it,  I 

We  caonot  tliink,  tliat  the  decUralNS  oil 
dependency  makes  any  natural  differeni??  in  I 
nwson  and  policy  of  the  ofler.  No  pnncc,1 
of  the  posBcssion  of  his  dominions,  and  bcnfl 
sovereign  dcjvrc  oi>ly,cver  thought  rt  derozil 
to  his  ritrhts  or  his  interests  to  hold  oul  to 
former  suhjet-ts  a  distinct  prospect  of  the  adf 
tag:es  to  be  derived  from  his  re-admissioii.  u 
sectmtyfor  some  of  the  most  fundamental  of  ll 
popular  privileges,  in  vindication  of  which  hei 
been  d:eposed.  On  tlic  Contrary,  such  offers  I 
been  almost  uniformly  made  under  similar  dna 
stnnces.  Ueaides.  as  your  Majesty  has  l«wn  | 
ciotifily  pleased,  in  your  speech  from  the  thlt 
to  declare  your  intention  of  restoring  yciurpM 
in  the  colonies  to  a  state  of  law  and  lilicitit, 
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KtioD  can  noacibly  lie  n^mit  defining  what 
E  law  and  liberty  are  ;  becauu  tliose  who 
r,  and  ihoK  who  an;  tu  n:cL-ive  lernia,  fit- 
otly  diflV-r  itioit  wiilcly,  mitl  most  niKlerially, 
he  si^iliratton  of  UicKe  words,  and  in  the  ob> 
■  to  which  they  Ap{>1y. 

'o  say,  Uint  wc  do  nol  know,  at  tliis  dny,  what 
giievancpi  of  llic  (-ottjiiifs  are,  (be  they  real 
pceteiuled,)  wuiild  liv  uiiworthy  of  us.  Hut. 
Wt  w«  ftrc  Ota»  widtinc;  la  Im  Itifbrnied  of  whiit 
pcrfertly  know,  «c  wcukcii  l9ik-  power*  of  tlic 
imiHionerH  :  wc  <l«lny,  iverlmpn  we  lose,  tlit- 
m  hour  of  p(*nrc:  ve  arc  wiiKiin^  ilie  tuh- 
lc«of  both  countries  ;  we  arc  rnntinuinj;  the 
■ion  ofhtintRn,  orchrtstiun,  of  Eti(;lisli  biood. 
Vt  arc  iiit«.  Uiat  WL-  must  hiivv  your  Mnjnty's 
R  along  with  us,  when  we  clcclurc  in  fuvour  of 
mp  (omethint:  conciliatory  with  our  force.  Sir, 
i:  ibbor  the  iUea  of  making  a  conquest  of  our 
n.  We  wish  tliat  tliey  mny  yield  to 
ucettained,  well  authenticated,  and  w«II 
terms  of  reconciliation ;  net,  that  your 
y  should  owe  tli(^  recovery  of  your  dominions 
■r  tolHl  wastt>  and  destruction.  Humnnily 
■ot  penntt  us  to  entertain  such  a  desire  ;  nor 
ibe  reverence  wc  bear  to  the  civil  rif,']its  of 
make  us  even  wi»li,  thnt  (jueslions  of 
difficutiy,  nf  tliv  last  iin|]ort»nre.  and  lyin;; 
in  thit  Ttml  prineipIeK  of  ilie  British  constitn- 
i-ilMwk)  be  solvta  by  the  onns  of  foreign 
Mhmry  soldit-rs. 

la  not, Sir, from  awnnt  of  the  most  inviolable 
Jto  your  Majesty,  nol  from  a  wnnl  of  n  partial 
!|M^onalc  rcjard  to  tlmt  part  of  your  cmjjire 
'titch  wc  realdc.  and  wlnoli  wc  wish  to  be 
Mdv,  that  wc  have  hitherlo  wilhBiood  all 
•pU  to  render  the  supr^maey  of  one  part  of 
^Mnintons  inrnnaisient  with  the  litierty  and 
'  oCall  tlic  rest.  The  motives  of  our  oppofi- 
round  in  tliose  very  sentiments,  whicK  w» 
to  violate.  For  we  arc  convinced 
a  doubt.  ihiU  a  system  of  dependence. 
leaves  no  sn-nrity  lo  the  people  for  any  part 
If  fn^edom  in  tlielr  own  hands,  ennnot  bo 
^.'Hahcd  in  sny  inferiyur  member  of  the  British 
Jj*,  withnul  conwqucntiidly  di-slroyin^  the 
F**i  of  tiiai  very  body,  in  favour  of  whose 
P^lBeii  pretensions  such  a  scheme  is  ndoptt-d, 
*  hraw,  nml  fee],  that  arbitrary  power  over 
p*»l  regions  is  not  within  the  competence,  nor 
loB  uerriwd  agreeably  lo  thn  forms,  or  con- 
HMlt  witli  ihe  tpirit,  of  f^Tent  popular  nssccn- 
Pli  If  such  asecmblica  arc  culled  to  a  nominid 
Ih  id  tlic  cicrcisc  of  such  power,  in  order  to 

t,  under  general  participation,  the  piilt  of 
ate  nn«asurca,  it  tends  only  the  more  deeply 
cotrapt  tlic  deliberative  character  of  those 
(■btics.  in  training  them  to  blind  obedienee  : 
labituatin^  them  to  proceed  upon  grounds  of 
y  witJt  which  th«y  can  rarely  bo  suflicietitly 
tsialcd,  and  in  tendering  them  executive  iii- 
Hsmts  of  desij^ns,  the  bottom  of  which  tb«y 
lOl  possibly  fathom. 

,Te  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  free- 


dom most  lie  left  to  the  colonies.  A  mtliloiy 
government  is  the  only  suL»litute  for  civil  liberty. 
That  the  establialimcnt  of  »uch  u  power  in  Ainericu 
will  utterly  ruin  out  linancc*  (thougli  iu  certain 
cffMM)  i«  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will 
heconte  an  npl,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for 
tiic  destruction  of  our  freedom  here.  Orcnt  bodies 
of  armed  men,  trained  to  a  contempt  of  popular 
assemblies  rcprccentaiivc  of  an  Eneli^^h  pcopk': 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  cxscline  impositions 
williuut  tlicir  consent,  and  mainuincd  by  tliat 
exaction:  instruments  in  Hubverting,  without  any 
process  of  law,  ^at  ancienl  establi^mienla  and 
rMpected  forms  of  governments;  set  Irec  (rom, 
and  therefore  above,  the  ordinaiy  Bntflish  IrihiinaU 
of  the  countrr,  where  they  serve  i^tliese  men 
cannot  so  tninsfonn  themselves,  merely  bv  crosa- 
in^  the  sea,  as  to  behold  with  lore  and  reverence, 
nnd  submit  with  profound  obedience  lo,  ibe  vory 
same  tilings  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  America 
they  had  been  taught  lo  despise,  and  had  been 
accuHtoined  lo  awe  and  humble.  All  your  M«- 
Jpdty'a  troops,  in  ilie  rotation  of  service,  will  pass 
through  this  discijihne,  and  eoaimct  llicse  habits. 
If  u-e  could  flatter  ounelveji,  thiit  this  would  not 
huppcn,  we  must  be  the  wcukci't  of  men  :  we  must 
l>e  the  worst,  if  wc  were  indit!rrent  wliclhcr  jt 
hfippcned  or  not.  What,  gmciutis  sovereipii,  is 
tiie  empire  of  America  to  tis,  or  the  empire  of  the 
world,  if  wc  losGOiii  own  Itbcrlies  ?  AVe  dcprccntu 
this  lost  of  evils.  Wc  deprecate  the  effect  of  the 
doctrines,  which  must  support  andcoiinlenaneetbe 
government  over  con<(iier«l  Ln|>li6hmen. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  lon^  to  resist  the  power- 
ful and  e^jtiitablc  arf^umcnls  in  fnvour  of  l)ie 
freedom  of  these  unhappv  people,  that  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  principle  of  our  own  liberty ; 
attempts  wilt  be  made,  altempts  have  lieen  made, 
to  ridicule  and  to  argue  away  this  principle  ;  and 
to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  your  people  otiier 
maxims  of  go\-eriiment  und  Other  |;roun<(s  of  obe- 
dii^ro.  than  those,  which  have  prevailed  at  and 
since  lh«  glorious  revolution.  Ey  degrees,  tbew 
doolrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  gnw  preva* 
lent.  The  coDscqnence  ii  not  certain;  but  a 
general  changr  of  principles  rarely  happens  among 
a  people  without  leading  to  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. 

Sir,  your  tlironc  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the 
principlesof  unconditional  aubmission  and  passive 
obedience  ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  nn  acts 
made  in  dcfianee  of  tJivir  prejiidlcca  and  bablts; 
on  acquiescence  procured  by  foreign  mercenary 
troops,  aitd  secured  by  standinif  armies.  These 
may  possibly  bo  the  foundation  of  other  thrones: 
they  must  be  the  sabvcrsjon  of  yours.  It  was  not 
to  passive  principles  in  our  ancestors,  that  wc  owe 
the  honour  of  appearing  before  a  sovereign,  who 
cannot  feel  that  ne  is  a  prince,  without  knowing 
that  we  ought  to  be  free.  The  revolution  is  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarrhv.  Tiie  people,  at  that  time,  re- 
entered into  tlieir  original  nghta;  and  it  was  not 
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becKuse  a  positive  law  authorized  what  was  then 
done,  but  because  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
subject,  the  origin  and  cause  of  al)  laws,  required 
a  proceeding  paramount  and  superiour  to  them. 
At  tiiat  ever  memorable  and  instructive  period, 
the  letter  of  the  law  was  superseded  in  favour  of 
the  substance  of  liberty.  To  the  free  choice, 
therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either  king  or  par- 
liament, we  owe  that  happy  establishment,  out  of 
which  twUi  king  and  parliament  were  regenerated. 
From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  have  originated 
the  statutes,  confirming  and  ratifying  the  establish- 
ment, from  which  your  Majesty  derives  your  right 
to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  have  not  given  us 
our  liberties ;  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
Every  hour  of  your  Majesty's  reign  your  title 
stands  upon  the  very  same  foundation,  on  which 
it  was  at  first  laid ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  better, 
on  which  it  can  possibly  be  placed. 

Convinced,  Sir,  tiiat  you  cannot  have  different 
rights  nnd  n  different  security  in  different  parts  of 
your  dominions,  we  wish  to  lay  an  even  platform 
for  your  throne  ;  and  to  give  it  an  unmovable  sta- 
bility, by  laying  it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your 
people ;  and  by  securing  to  your  Majesty  that 
confidence  and  atfection  in  all  parts  of  your  do- 
minions, which  makes  your  best  security  and 
dearest  title  in  this  the  chief  seat  of  your  empire. 

Such,  Sir,  beinf^,  amongst  us,  the  foundation  of 
monarchy  itself,  much  more  clearly  and  much 
more  peculiarly  is  it  the  ground  of  all  parliamen- 
tary power.  Parliament  is  a  security  provided 
for  the  protection  of  freedom,  and  not  a  subtile 
fiction,  contrived  to  amuse  the  people  in  its  place. 
Tlic  authority  of  both  houses  can,  still  less  than 
that  of  the  Crown,  be  supported  upon  ditTerent 
principles  in  different  places ;  so  as  to  be,  for  one 
part  of  your  subjects,  a  protector  of  liberty,  and 
for  another  a  fund  of  despotism,  through  which 
proropntive  is  extended  by  occasional  powers, 
whenever  an  arbitrary  will  finds  itself  straitened 
by  the  restrictions  of  law.  Had  it  seemed  good 
to  piirltnmcnt  to  consider  itself  as  the  indulgent 
guardian  and  strong  protector  of  the  freedom  of 
the  subordiuate  popular  assemblies,  instead  of  ex- 
crcisiii);  its  power  to  their  annihilation,  there  is  no 
douht,  that  it  never  could  have  been  their  inclina- 
tion, beciiusr  nut  their  interest,  to  raise  questions 
on  the  extent  of  purtiiimentary  rights;  or  to  en- 
feeble privili'i^cs,  which  were  the  security  of  their 
own.  Powers  evident  from  necessity,  and  not 
suspicious  from  an  alarming  mode  or  purpose  in  the 
exertion,  would,  as  formerly  they  were,  be  cheer- 
fully submitted  to;  and  these  would  have  been 
fully  sufficient  for  conservation  of  unfty  in  the 
empilv,  and  for  directing  its  wealth  to  one  com- 
mon centre.  Another  use  has  produced  otiier 
consequences ;  and  a  power,  which  refuses  to  be 
limited  by  moderation,  must  either  be  lost,  or  find 
other  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  limitations. 

As  for  us,  a  supposed,  or,  if  it  could  be,  a  real, 
participation  in  arbitrary  power  would  never  re- 
concile our  minds  to  its  establishment.  We  should 
be  ashamed  to  stand  before  your  Majesty,  boldly 


asserting,  in  our  own  fovour,  inherent  rights,  «lic 
bind  and  regulate  the  Crowa  itself,  and  yet  iDN>l 
ing  on  the  exercise,  in  our  owq  persons,  of  a  moi 
arbitrary  swa"  over  our  fellow-citizens  and  felloi 
freemen. 

These,  gracious  sovereign,  are  the  sentiment: 
which  we  consider  ourselves  as  bound,  in  juniti 
cation  of  our  present  conduct,  in  tbe  most  scrloii 
and  solemn  manner,  to  lay  at  vour  Majesty's  fift 
We  have  been  called  by  your  Majesty's  writs  w 
proclamations,  and  we  have  been  authorized,  titbe 
by  hereditary  privilege,  or    the   choice  of  pa 
people,  to  confer  and  treat  willi  your  Maje^tr,  a 
your  highest  councils,  upon  the  arduous  affainol 
your  kingdom.     We  are  sensible  of  the  wboieiiD- 
portanceoftheduty,whtcb  this  constitutions!  soifr 
mons  implies.     We  know  the  religious  punctuiktr 
of  attendance,  which,  in  the  ordinaxy  cootie,  t 
demands.     It  is  no  light  cause,  which,  even  Ibri 
time,  could  persuade  usto  relax  inany  partoftbt 
attendance.     The  British  empire  is  ia  conrulani, 
which  threaten  its  dissolution.     Those  partiothr 
proceedings,  which  cause  and  inflame  this  diunW, 
after  many  years  incessant  struf^le,  we  find  ob^ 
selves  wholly  unable  to  oppose,  and  onwilliif  H 
behold.     All  our  endeavours  having  proved  lisil- 
less,  we  are  fearful  at  this  time  of  irritating,  b* 
contention,  those  passions,  which  we  have  fboadl 
impracticable  to  compose  by  reason.     We  cssmI 
permit  ourselves  to  countenance,  by  the  appesxiM 
of  a  silent  assent,  proceedings  fatal  to  tbelibB^ 
and  unity  of  tlie  empire ;  proceedings,  whicia- 
baust  the  strength  of  all  your  Majesty's  domioim 
destroy  all  trust  and  dependence  of  our  allies,  nt 
leave  us,  both  at  home  end  abroad,  exposed totii 
suspicious  mercy  and  uncertam  inclinationi  «f*v 
neighbour  and  rival  powers;    to  whom,  bj  tii 
desperate  course,  we  are  driving  our  countrraa 
for  protection,  and  with  whom  we  have  fomi 
them  into  connexions,  and  may  bind  then  bf 
habits  and  by  interest : — an  evil,  which  no  vicfr 
ries   that  may  be  obtained,  QO  seventies  oUtk 
may  be  exercised,  ever  will  or  can  remove. 

If  but  the  smallest  hope  should  from  asyff- 
cumstances  appear  of  a  return  to  the  ancieM 
maxims  and  true  policy  of  this  kingdom,  we  ibil 
with  joy  and  readiness  retom  to  our  attendaottiii 
order  to  give  our  hearty  support  to  whatever  mesa 
may  be  lefl  for  alleviating  the  complicated  efi, 
which  oppress  this  nation. 

If  this  should  not  happen,  we  have  dischii{rf 
our  consciences  by  this  faithful  representation  ■ 
your  Majesty  and  our  country ;  and,  howeverfc" 
in  number,  or  however  we  may  be  overbom  ^  I 
practices,  whose  operation  is  but  too  poweHiil,  ^ 
the  revival  of  dangerous  exploded  principles,  V 
by  the  misguided  zeal  of  such  arbitrary  faotioRdV 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  kingdom,  and  alwarttt 
its  detriment  and  disgrace,  we  have  the  satislsctisi 
of  standing  forth  and  recording  our  namei  i* 
assertion  of  those  principles,  whose  operation  laA, 
in  better  times,  made  your  Majesty  a  great  piiacti 
and  the  British  dominions  a  mighty  empire. 
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E   very   dangerous    crisis,   into    which    liie 

filish  empire  it  brought,  as  it  accouQts  Tor,  «o 

E  justifies,  the  unusual  step  we  take  in  aiJclreHing 

■arselvcs  to  ^ou. 

The  diitempen  of  the  ttatc  are  ^nrn  to  sitch  n 

egree  of  violence  and  tn;;i1igiiity  a»  to  render  all 

idinary  remcdirs  vhin  and  I'rivul>tu»,     In  mcli  a 

Bplorable  situiition,  in  adlierrnre  to  thr  oommon 

urns  of  bu*incM  appcart  In  us  mltier  a«  ad  npo- 

tfgj  to  cover  tt  itipioc  neglect  of  duty,  thtn  the 

msuf  perforniing  it  in  a  Riunncr  udcquale  to 

exigency  thnt  pn-ssL>s  upon  ii«.     Th«  cummon 

uis  we  hftirc  already  tried,  irnd  tried  to  no  pur- 

e.     Ai  our  last  resource,  we  tum  ourselves  to 

I.     Wc  nddress  you  merely  in  our  private  ca- 

■city  :  vested  with  no  other  autlioficy  than  what 

will  nttiimlly  attend  those,  in  whose  declar»tion» 

pf  benevolence  voii  have  no  reason  to  ap|i[eli«iid 

IT  miilurc  of  aissimulalion  or  dcsiign. 

We  have  this  lille  to  your  attention  :  we  cn1i 

it  in  a  moinent  of  the  Utmost  im^iottancc  to 

ftll.     We  Bnd  witli  inTpnitc  concern,  thnt  ar^- 

are  used  to  penuade  you  of  the  necessity 

separating  yourselves  from  your  ancient  con- 

IHxion  with  your  parent  country,  grounded  on  a 

>D,  uiat  n  eenenti  principle  of  nlicnntion 

enmity  to  you  had  pervaded  liie  whole  of  tliis 

'om :  and  that  there  doci  no  lon^r  subsist 

iween  you  nnd  us  any  common  nnd  kindred 

iciplea,  u{H)n  which  we  can  possibly  unite  con- 

tly  with  those  ideas  of  liberty,  in  which  you 

t*e  justly  placed  your  whole  happiness. 

If  this  fact  were  tnic,  the  inference  drawn  from 

weald    be   irresistible.       But  nothing   is   less 

nitd.     W«  admit,   indeed,   that  violent  ad- 

litve  been  procurtii  with  iineommon  pains 

W  wicked  aitd  dt»i^ing  men,  purpottini;  lo  t>c 

IBC  ^n nine  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  Cngland  ; 

lliai  iltey  hsTe  been  published  by  authority  here  : 

ud  made  known  to  you   by  proclamstions :  in 

•rdcr.  by  despair  and   resentment,  incurably  lo 

your  minds  against  the  origin  cf  your  race, 

to  render  all  cordial  reconciliation  between 

Mttrly  impraetiCHble.     The  samo  wicked  men, 

'  the  same  bad  purpoKS.  have  so  far  surprised 

w>e  justice  of  pitrliamcnl.  as  to  cut  off  all  com- 

mnication  betwixt  us,  except  what  ia  to  go  in 

llvirowD  Tallaeious  snd  hostile  channel. 

Dot  we  conjure  you  by  Ihc  invuluahlc  pled^, 
whidi  have  hiUicrto  anited,  and  which  ««  UuH 
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will  hereafter  lastingly  unite  ns,  tliat  you  do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  perswaded,  or  provoked,! 
into  an  opinion,  that  you  arc  at  war  with  this  na- 
lion.  Do  not  think,  ihnt  ilic  whole,  or  even  the 
uninfluenced  msjority  of  Englishmen  in  this  islnnd 
are  enemies  to  ilieir  own  blood  on  the  American 
continent.  Much  delusion  Iins  been  practised  ; 
much  corrupt  influence  (reacherouslr  employed. 
But  ttitl  a  large,  and  we  trust  the  largest  and 
soundot,  pari  of  this  kingdom  perseveres  in  the 
mo'^t  perfect  unity  of  sentiments,  principle,  and 
sffectionn.  with  you.  It  spreads  out  a  largu  and 
liberal  plntform  of  caramon  liberty,  upon  which 
WG  niBT  all  unite  for  ever.  It  abhors  Uie  hostili- 
ties, which  have  teen  carried  on  agitinst  you,  u 
much  as  you.  who  feel  the  cruel  eflect  of  them. 
It  has  di»olnin)«d,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  at 
the  foot  of  the  tluone  iisclf,  the  addresses,  which 
tended  to  irritate  yniii  sovereign  agninst  liis  co1a« 
nies.  We  are  persuaded,  that  even  manyof  those, 
who  unadvisedly  have  put  their  hands  lo  such  in- 
temperate and  inflmnmaiory  addresses,  have  not 
At  all  apprehended  to  what  such  proceedings 
naturnlty  lead  ;  and  would  sooner  die,  than  af- 
foid  them  the  least  countenance,  if  tbey  were  sen- 
sible of  their  fatal  e^cts  on  tl>c  union  and  libeny 
of  the  empire. 

For  ourselves,  we  faith  Tully  assure  vou,  thai  we 
have  ever  considered  you  st  rational  creatures ; 
as  fiec  agents :  as  men  willing^  lo  pursue,  and 
able  to  discern,  your  own  true  interest.  We  have 
wished  to  continue  united  with  you,  in  order  that 
a  people  of  one  origin  and  one  character  should 
be  directed  to  the  rational  objects  of  government 
by  joint  counsels,  nnd  protected  in  them  by  a 
common  Torce.  Other  subordination  in  you  we 
require  none.  We  have  never  pressed  that  argu- 
rncnt  of  gencrn)  union  to  the  citinction  of  your 
local,  natural,  and  just  privileges.  Sensible  of 
what  is  due  both  to  the  dignity  and  weakness  of 
man,  we  have  never  wished  lo  placeover  you  any 
government,  over  which,  in  great  fundamental 
points,  you  should  have  no  sort  of  check  or 
controul  in  your  own  hand* ;  or  which  should 
l>c  n.-pugnant'to  your  aituation,  principles,  and 
character. 

No  circumstances  of  fortune,  yon  may  be  u- 
siired,  wilt  ever  induce  <i«  lo  form,  or  tolerate, 
any  such  design.  If  ihc  dispnsition  of  Provt- 
dence  (which  we  dcpfecate)  alkould  even    9n»> 
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and  in  the  superiour  opulence,  whicli,  nfier  ■<l\ 
charges  defrayed,  must  necessarily  remain  ^it  tl. 
centre  of  aBkirs.  Of  this  principle  we  ?ire  ii.i 
without  evidence  in  our  remembrance  (not  vi; 
effaced)  of  the  glorious  ami  hap]>y  days  <if  iL' 
empire.  We  are,  tlierefore,  incnpabk-  of  llrjn 
pTevarieatinp:  style,  by  which,  when  taxe»  witiin- 
your  consent  are  to  be  extorted  from  yon.  tb:> 
nation  is  represented  as  in  the  lowest  stite  of  in- 
poverishment  and  publick  distress  ;  but  when  vj 
are  called  upon  to  oppress  you  by  force  of  anr,'. 
it  is  painted  as  scarcely  feeling  its  im[)05itii^«. 
abounding  with  wealth,  and  inexhaustible  in  i> 
resources. 

We  also  reason  and  feel,  as  you  do.  on  \h 
invasion  of  your  charters.  Because  tlie  chanct* 
comprehend  the  essential  forms,  by  which  vkj 
enjoy  your  liberties,  we  regard  tliem  as  nir><: 
sacred,  and  by  no  means  to  be  taken  avay  t.: 
altered  witltout  process,  without  examination,  arid 
without  hearing,  as  they  have  lately  been.  UV 
even  think,  tliat  tliey  ought  by  no  means  to  b^ 
altered  at  all.  but  at  the  desire  of  the  greater  pan 
of  the  people,  who  live  under  them.  We  canoM 
look  upon  men  as  delinquents  in  the  mass ;  nurli 
less  are  wc  desirous  of  lording  over  our  bretlireii. 
insulting  their  honest  pride,  and  wantonly  ovtt- 
tuming  establishments,  judged  to  be  just  and  con- 
venient by  the  publick  wisdom  of  tliis  nation  « 
their  institution  ;  and  which  long  and  inveterate 
use  has  tanght  you  to  look  up  to  with  alTertiati 
and  reverence.  As  we  disapproved  of  the  pni- 
cecdtngs  with  regard  to  the  forma  of  your  constiu:- 
tion,  8o  we  are  equally  tender  of  every  le^.dini 
principle  of  free  government.  We  never  could 
think  witli  approbation  of  puttinp:  the  miliMi; 
power  out  of  the  coercion  of  the  civil  justice  intt: 
country  where  it  acta, 

Wc  disclaim  also  any  sort  of  share  in  that  ntLi-; 
measure,  which  has  been  used  to  alienate  )'Oiir 
affections  from  this  country,  namely,  the  intmiw- 
tion  of  foreign  mercenaries.  We  saw  titcir  en- 
ployment  with  shame  and  regret,  ej^pecialk  ui 
iiimibers  so  far  exceeding  tlie  English  forces, '« u 
effect  to  constitute  vassals,  who  ha^'c  no  isvnse  (' 
freedom,  and  strangers,  who  have  no  comraoa 
interest  or  feelings,  as  tlie  arbiters  of  our  unhappy 
domestick  quarrel. 

Wc  likewise  saw  with  shame  the  African  sUvfi. 
who  had  been  sold  to  you  on  publick  faith,  aoil 
under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament,  to  K 
your  servants  and  your  guards,  employed  tomt 
ihc  throats  of  their  masters. 

You  will  not,  we  trust,  believe,  that  bom  in  i 
civili/xKl  country,  formed  to  gentle  maaHers,tfaiiK<i 
ill  a  merciful  religion,  and  living  in  enli^itoiii 
and  polished  times,  where  even  foreign  hoslilityi! 
Miincncd  from  its  original  sternness,  we  could  Hit 
thought  of  letting;  loose  upon  yon,  onr  late  belorrd 
hrctlircn,  these  fierce  tribes  of  sava^s  and  cjnni- 
ImiIs,  in  whom  the  traces  of  human  nature  arc 
rtliiced  by  ignorance  and  barbarity.  We  tatliff 
wished  to  have  joined  with  you  in  bringing  ;:ta- 
dually  that  unhappy  part  of  mankind  into  civility. 


order,  piety,  anJ  vidiiuiia  clUcipUne,  Lhno  to  Iibyc 
contimicii  tlieir  mil  linbiu,  and  t-netciiscJ  llicir 
natural  ferocity,  by  fleshing  them  in  tlie  slaughter 
of  voU(  whoin  our  wiser  and  better  nnct^stors  hud 
sent  into  the  vildemtss,  with  the  express  view 
of  iDlnxlueine.  along  with  our  lioly  religion,  its 
humnnc  and  ciiaritablo  mnnneri.  Wedo  not  hold, 
that  all  things  arc  Inwrui  in  war.  We  should 
tUnk,  tliat  cTcr;  barboritT,  in  lire,  in  wiisline,  in 
tDurtl«n>,  in  tortnreK,  and  oilier  rnieltiea  too  lior- 
ribl«,and  too  full  ot'turpilude,  forChrialian  nioutJi* 
to  utter,  or  can  to  hear,  if  done  at  our  inrti^ntion 
by  those,  who,  weknov,  will  make  war  thus  iftficy 
BBake  it  nt  nil.  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
H  if  (lone  by  ountelvca.  We  clear  onradvw  to  you 
OUT  brethren,  to  the  present  a^,  and  to  future 
grncmtioRt,  to  our  king  nnd  out  country,  and  to 
Europe,  which,  as  n  spectator,  behold;  this  tra^ek 
MCnc,  of  every  part  or  share  in  addin;;  this  last 
snd  wurst  ofevik  to  the  inevitable  miscliicfs  of  a 
cnil  war. 

Wo  do  not  call  you  rebels  nnd  traitors.  We 
do  Dot  call  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown  ngnintt 
joTi.  We  do  not  know  how  to  ipinlify  millions  of 
mt  countr^'men,  contending,  with  one  Iit^rt,  for 
admission  to  privileges,  whicli  we  Iiiive  ever 
»^l  our  own  Iiappincit  and  honour,  by  odiout 
unworthy  nnmci.  On  tlie  contmrj',  nc  liiglil^ 
mere  tlie  principles  on  whicli  you  act,  Lliungli  we 
lament  some  of  their  effects.  Armed  at  you  are, 
m  embrace  you  as  our  iricnds,  and  as  our  biothren, 
hf  tbe  best  and  dear^ut  tics  of  relation. 

W«  view  the  esLiblishment  of  the  Ent;lisli  colo- 
On  principles  of  iiborty,  as  that,  which  is  to 
jer  linn  kinedon  venerable  to  future  ages.     In 
a|iariioD  of  tins,  we  regard  all  the  victories  and 
of  our  warlike  anrestor*,  or  of  our  own 
w  barbaroot,  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which 
ay  nations,  wliom  we   look   u[K>n   willi  little 
:  uf  value,  have  equalled,  if  not  far  cxreecled 
Thtsts  tli«  peculiar  and  nppropriiitdi  glory  of 
n^laud.     Those,  who  Jtavf  nnd  toho  hntd  to  that 
DDdaiion  of  common  liberty,  whether  on  this  or 
four  side  of  the  ocean,  we  conside'r  as  the  true. 
tlie   only   true,    Englishmen.      11idsi%   who 
from  it,  whether  there  or  here,  are  attainted, 
npted   in  blood,  Eind  wholly  fallen  fioni  tlietr 
aal  rank  and  value.     Tlieyare  the  real  rebels 
t)i«  fair  constitution  and  just  supremacy  of 
'Eaetand. 

We  exliort  you,  therefore,  to  cleave  for  ever  to 
Ifcoie  principle*,  »*  Iveing  iht;  true  bond  of  union  in 
dui  empire;  and  to  shew  hy  a  innnly  perseverance, 
ifaal  the  sentiments  of  honour,  nnd  the  rights  of 
Mankind,  are  not  held  by  the  nn^ertain  ci'ontB  of 
war.  as  you  have  htilierto  shewn  »  glorinnx  nnd 
aftctinf'  example  to  the  world,  that  l))ry  ar«  not 
ilcpeodcDl  on  the  ordinary  convcnicciecs  and  sati»- 
bctions  uf  life. 

Knowing  no  other  arguments  to  be  used  to  men 
of  lilwral  mind»,  it  ia  upon  these  very  principles, 
4ad  these  alone,  wo  hope  and  uust,  that  no  flattcr- 
iay  and  no  alarming  circumstancesshall  permit  you 
w  Kslcn  to  the  seductions  of  liiosc,  who  would 
■.  'i  D  ^ 
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alienate  you  frotn  youi  dependence  on  die  Crown 
and  jwrlinmcnt  of  this  kinsdoni.  Th;it  very 
liberty,  which  you  so  justly  priie  above  all  ihinga, 
originated  here;  and  it  may  be  very  doubtfiil, 
whether,  witliout  lining  constantly  fed  from  the 
original  fountain,  it  can  be  at  all  [lerjietuated  or 
preserved  in  its  native  purity  and  perfection.  Un- 
tried formi  of  government  may,  lo  un»tablc  minds, 
recommend  llieinselvc*  even  by  ihcir  novelty.  But 
you  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  Enidand  has 
been  great  nnd  hnppy  undi^r  lhi>  prm-nt  limited 
monarchy  (subsisting  in  more  or  lc«a  vigour  and 

t'urity)  for  scvcnil  linndtnl  ye<m.    None  hut  Eng- 
nnd  ran  communicnie  to  you  the  benefits  of  snch 
a  Constitution.     We  apprehend  you  sre  not  now, 
nor  for  a^cs  arc,  likely  to  be  capable  of  tliat  form 
of  constitution  in  an  independent  stale.     Besides, 
let  us  suggest  lo  you  our  apprehensions,  that  yonr 
present  union  (in  which  we  rejoice,  and  which  we 
wish  long  to  subsist)  cannot  always  subsist  without 
the  authority  and  weight  of  this  great  and  long 
respected  body,  to  etjuipoise,  and  to  preserrc  you 
atnongit  yourselves  in  a  just  and  fair  equality.     It 
may  not  even  be  im|X)SsibIe.  that  a  long  courv  of 
war  with  the  ad  minis trat'ron  of  this  roiinlry  may 
be  but  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  wars  and  conteD' 
tioni among  youtaclvct,  to  end,  atlcngtli,  (as such  ■ 
scenes  have  too  olHcn  ended,)  in  a  species  of  hu-  fl 
milialinj;  repose,  which  nothing  bnt  ihe  preceding 
cnlnmities  would  reconcile  lotlicdisniriied  few  who 
survived  them.  \VcnIlaw,thatevcnlniacv)l  isworlJi  M 
the  risk  tn  men  of  honour,  when  rational  hberty  is  | 
at  sLike,  as  in  the  present  case  we  coFifesa  and  la- 
ment that  it  ij*.     But  if  ever  a  real  security,  by 
parliament.  i» given  against  ihelerronror  t)ie abuse  M 
of  unlimited  power,  and  after  such  jecurily  given  S 
ynii  sliuiild  perseviTC  in  resittanee,  wc  leave  to«  to 
consider,  whether  the  risk  i«  not  inedrred  withont 
an  object;   or  incurred  for  nn  objitrt  infinituly 
diminished,  by  such  concessions,  in  iu  importtincc 
and  value. 

As  lo  other  points  of  dtMUtsion,  when  tke«t' 
grand  fundamentals  of  your  grants  and  charter* 
are  once  settled  and  ratified  by  clear  parliamentary 
authority,  as  the  ground  for  peace  and  furgirenesa 
on  our  side,  and  for  a  manly  anil  liberal  oltcdicnce 
on  yours,  treaty,  and  a  spint  of  reconciliation,  will 
e.i*ily  and  securely  adjust  wli.itever  mav  remain. 
Of  liiis  we  give  you  our  word,  that  ao  far  as  we 
arc  at  present  concerned,  and  if  by  any  event  w« 
should  become  more  concerned  hereafter,  you  may 
rest  assured,  upon  llic  pledge*  of  honour  no!  for- 
fciled,  faith  not  violated,  and  tiniformity  of  charac- 
ter and  profession  not  yet  broken,  we  at  least,  on 
theie  grounds,  will  never  fail  you. 

Res[H'cling  your  wisilom.  and  faluing  youf 
safety,  wc  do  not  call  upon  yon  to  trust  your  esc- 
islencc  to  your  enemies.  We  do  not  ad>-i>c  \o\\  to 
■n  u II conditional  submission.  With  satitfiiction 
we  assure  you,  that  almost  all  in  both  hmises 
{however  unhappily  tliey  hate  been  deluded,  so  as 
not  to  giro  any  immediate  etiect  to  their  opinion) 
disclaim  dial  idea.  Vou  can  Iwve  no  friends,  in 
whom  you  cannot  rationally  conlide.    But  ^^V"**^ 
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ment  is  your  friend  from  the  moment,  in  which, 
removing  its  confidence  from  those,  who  have  con- 
stantly deceived  its  good  intentions,  it  adopts  the 
sentiments  of  those,  who  have  made  sacriSces, 
(inferiour  indeed  to  yours,)  but  have,  however, 
sacrificed  enoug^b  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of 
their  regard  and  value  for  your  liberty  aud  pros- 
perity. 

Arguments  may  be  used  to  weaken  your  confi- 
dence in  that  publiclt  security ;  because,  from  some 
unpleasant  appearances,  there  is  a  suspicion,  that 
parliament  itself  is  somewhat  fallen  from  its  inde- 
pendent spirit.  How  far  this  supposition  may  be 
founded  in  fact  we  are  unwiUing  to  determine. 
But  we  are  well  assured  from  experience,  that  even 
if  all  were  true,  that  is  contended  for,  and  in  the 
extent  too  in  which  it  is  argued,  yet  as  long  as  the 
solid  and  well-disposed  forms  of  this  constitution 
remain,  there  ever  is  within  parliament  itself  a 
power  of  renovating  its  principles,  and  effecting  a 
self-reformation,  which  noother  plan  of  government 
has  ever  contained.  This  constitution  has  there- 
fore admitted  innumerable  improvements,  either 
for  the  correction  of  the  original  scheme,  or  for 
removing  corruptions,  or  for  bringing  its  principles 
better  to  suit  uiose  changes,  which  have  succes- 
sively happened  in  the  circumstances  of  the  na> 
tion,  or  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

We  feel,  that  the  growth  of  the  colonies  is  such 
a  change  of  circumstances ;  and  that  our  present 
dispute  is  an  exigency  as  pressing  as  any,  which 
ever  demanded  a  revision  of  our  government. 
Publick  troubles  have  often  called  upon  this  coun- 
try to  look  into  its  constitution.  It  nas  ever  been 
bettered  by  such  a  revision.  If  our  happy  and 
luxuriant  encreaae  of  dominion,  and  our  aiflused 
population,  have  outgrown  the  limits  of  a  constitu- 
tion made  for  a  contracted  object,  we  ought  to 
bless  God,  who  has  furnished  us  with  this  noble 
occasion  for  displaying  our  skill  and  beneficence 
in  enlarging  the  scale  of  rational  happiness,  and 
of  making  the  politick  generosity  of  this  kingdom 
as  extensive  as  its  fortune.  If  we  set  about  this 
great  work,  on  both  sides,  with  the  same  con- 
ciliatory turn  of  mind,  we  may  now,  as  in  former 
times,  owe  even  to  our  mutual  mistakes,  conten- 
tions, and  animosities,  the  lasting  concord,  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  glory  of  this  empire. 

Gentlemen,  the  distance  between  us,  with  other 
obstructions,  has  caused  much  misrepresentation  of 
our  mutual  sentiments.  We,  therefore,  to  obviate 
them  as  well  as  we  are  able,  take  this  method  of 
assuring  you  of  our  thorough  detestation  of  the 
whole  war ;  and  particularly  the  mercenary  and 
savage  war,  carried  on  or  attempted  against  you  : 
our  thorough  abhorrence  of  all  addresses  adverse 
to  you,  whether  publick  or  private ;  our  assurances 
of  an  invariable  affection  towards  you;  our  con- 
stant regard  to  your  privileges  and  liberties ;  and 


our  o{»nion  of  the  solid  aecuriiy  yon  ought  to 
enjoy  for  them,  under  the  paternal  care  and 
nurture  of  a  protecting  parliament. 

Though  many  of  us  have  earnestly  wished,  thai 
the  authority  of  that  august  and  venerable  body, 
so  necessary  in  many  respects  to  the  union  of  tbt 
whole,  should  be  rather  limited  by  its  own  equity 
and  discretion,  than  by  any  bounds  described  by 
positive  laws  and  publick  compacts ;  and  thon^ii 
we  felt  the  extreme  difficulty,  by  any  theoretictl 
limitations,  of  qualifying  that  authority,  so  as  to 
preserve  one  part  and  deny  another ;  and  thooffa 
you  (as  we  gratefully  acknowledge)  bad  acqni- 
esced  most  cheerfully  under  that  prudent  resent 
of  the  constitution,  at  that  happy  moment,  wlta 
neither  you  nor  we  apprehended  a  further  retim 
of  the  exereise  of  invidious  powers,  we  are  now  u 
fully  persuaded,  as  you  can  be,  by  the  malice,  n- 
consUncy,  and  perverse  inquietude  of  many  met, 
and  by  the  incessant  endeavours  of  an  arbitnn 
faction,  now  too  powerful,  that  our  common  neces- 
sities do  require  a  full  explanation  and  ratified 
security  for  your  liberties  and  our  quiet. 

Although  his  Majesty's  condesceuaion  in  cob- 
mitting  the  direction  of  his  affairs  into  the  hawliof 
the  known  friends  of  his  family,  and  of  the  libertin 
of  all  his  people,  would,  we  admit,  be  a  great  mesM 
of  giving  repose  to  your  minds,  as  it  must  give  ■- 
finite  facility  to  reconciliation,  yet  we  assore  yos, 
that  we  think,  with  such  a  security  aa  we  recoa- 
mend,  adopted  from  necessity,  and  not  choice^ 
even  by  the  unhappy  authors  and  iostnuneati  tf 
the  publick  misfortunes,  that  the  terms  of  tecoi- 
ciliation,  if  once  accepted  by  parliament,  msU 
not  be  broken.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  jn, 
that  we  should  give,  even  to  those  unhappy  pe^ 
sons,  an  hearty  support  in  effectuating  the  peieetf 
the  empire ;  and  every  opposition  in  an  attenft 
to  cast  it  again  into  disorder. 

When  that  happy  hour  shall  arrive,  let  ns  a  il 
affection  recommend  to  you  the  wisdom  of  ccb- 
tinuing,  as  in  former  times,  or  even  in  a  more  ampit 
measure,  the  support  of  your  government,  and  eta 
to  give  to  your  administration  some  degree  sf 
reciprocal  interest  in  your  freedom.  We  eaneid; 
wish  you  not  to  fiimish  your  enemies,  here  a 
elsewhere,  with  any  sort  of  pretexts  for  revini; 
quarrels  by  too  reserved  and  severe  or  pcnuriaa 
an  exercise  of  tliose  sacred  righta,  which  no  pre- 
tended abuse  in  the  exereise  ought  to  impair,  not, 
by  overstraining  the  principles  of  freedom,  to  mtke 
diem  less  compatible  witn  those  hangfaty  *'»''' 
ments  in  others,  which  the  very  same  pnnciplei 
may  be  apt  to  breed  in  minds  not  tempered  vi^ 
the  utmost  equity  and  justice. 

The  well  wipers  of  tne  liberty  and  union  of  tUi 
empire  salute  you,  and  recommend  yoe  nwit 
heartily  to  the  Divine  protection. 
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My  DtMi  Siu, 

_  I  HEceivED  in  due  course  youf  two  verj  iii> 
tcrestinj  and  judiciooB  letters,  which  gave  me 
tnanv  how  liglits,  and  excited  me  to  fresh  activity 
in  lite  iinportiirit  subject  Lhi^y  related  u>.  How- 
ercr,  from  that  time  I  have  not  been  perfectly 
free  from  doubl  and  uncsjiineas.  1  used  a  liberty 
with  tlvose  letters,  which,  perhapt,  notliing  can 
tboroughly  justify,  and  wliirh,  ci-ilaicily,  nothing 
but  the  delicacy  of  the  criaii,  tlie  cicamciw  of  mv 
intentkiDa,  and  your  ^c»t  o^ood  nniurc,  cnn  at 
til  cxcuK.  1  might  conceal  this  from  you  ;  but 
I  think  it  better  to  \ny  l\>e  whole  matter  before 
you.  and  ftubmtt  myjelf"  to  your  mercy  ;  fHwuring 
you.  Ml  Uie  name  time,  that  if  you  fire  so  kind  as 
to  continue  your  confidence  On  this,  or  to  renew 
itU|>on  kny  other,  occasion .  I  shnll  never  be  tempi cit 
&piii)tom<ikciii  bold  andtinaiilhomedtiniiM'orthe 
lra*l  you  place  in  niv.  I  will  stntP  to  voti  thi.'  h  istory 
of  the  business  since  my  last ;  ana  ihtn  jou  will 
Mc  how  far  I  am  excusublc  by  the  circumsinnceii. 
On  the  3d  of  July  1  received  a  letter  from  the 
Utomey -gene rat,  dated  the  day  before,  in  which, 
b  ft  rery  open  and  oblif-ine  manner,  he  desirt-s 
my  thotichu  of  the  Irish  lolerniion  bill,  and  par- 
licnliirly  of  the  dissenters'  clause.  I  gave  tliem  to 
btm,  by  ihi?  return  of  the  post,  at  large ;  but  as 
the  time  pressed,  I  kept  no  copy  of  the  letter; 
the  general  drif^  was  strongly  to  recommend  the 
K-Ao/tr ;  and  principally  to  obviate  the  objections 
u  the  part,  tJiat  relatetl  to  the  diasemers,  with  re- 
(krd  both  to  the  gcnernl  propriety  and  to  the  leni- 
ponry  policy  at  this  juncture.  I  took,  likewise, 
ft  good  deal  of  pains  to  state  the  diiference,  which 
bad  always  subsisted  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
Af  tJ»c  protcstaot  dissenters  in  Ireland  and  in 
Eoftand :  and  what  I  conceived  the  reason  of 
diat  difference  to  he.  About  the  aamo  time  1 
■M  called  10  town  for  a  day  ;  Kni  I  took  an  op- 
pOftaoity,  in  WeAtminnter  hnLI,  of  urging  the  same 
points,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master  of,  to  the 
•of  tcit  or  •general.  I  attempted  to  see  the  chan- 
c«llor  for  the  same  pTirpose,  but  was  not  fortunate 
otougli  l»  meet  him  at  home,  Soon  aller  my 
rrtum  hither,  on  Tuesday.  I  teceired  a  very  polite, 
and  1  may  say,  friendly,  letter  from  him,  wishing 

•TkMIMIMUaitilfiHMdToMr  Pttrj.ttntnrtriiLaNIPnry.) 
IWti  »pt»trro<tht  boui  oftornawiiB  uf IrrlMwI.  Itappcan  ihvrc 
hxt  turn  nocb  cotrflVondencc  brtwrrn  ihnl  ftrnOMnti]  ami  Mr 
ilnft«.  en  Uw  wb^i  oT  hndi  ol  k  bill  (whkb  bud  pounl  il>i 
In*  bomeot  cmaiuas In llir  lummcr  a(  [hrjrrnrim,  itiitl  hud 
Iwnlninminvdt^ih*  Mtli  prity  c^miidlorKnitliuid)  lorilii're- 
IM  olhb  Uajetf*'*  RoiTiBD  o.Uiulk'k  kulijrti*  in  Irrlnnil  Th< 
Ml  oodUlard  m  cune  fct  fifTnpilTig  Tbr  proiirtTiinl  dlMriilrnor 


Rie  (on  luppDaitioit  that  I  had  continued  in  town) 
to  dine  with  him  as  thai  day,  in  order  to  talk  over 
the  butincsa  of  the  toleration  act  then  before  hitu. 
Unluckily  I  had  company  with  me,  And  was  imt 
able  to  leave  them  until  TiLursday  ;  when  1  went 
to  town,  and  culled  at  hit  hcuno,  but  miued  htm. 
However,  in  answer  to  his  letter,  I  had  before, 
and  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  it,  vrriiten  to  him 
at  large :  and  urged  sucli  topicks,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  calholielu  nnddisscitters,ns  I  imngin- 
cd  were  the  most  likely  to  be  premdent  with  bim. 
This  letter  I  followed  to  town  on  Thunday.  On 
my  arrival  I  wtis  mudi  alarmed  with  a  report,  tliat 
the  mtnisiry  had  thoughu  of  rejecting  tlte  whole 
bill.  Mr.  M'Nnmara  seemed  apprehensive,  that 
it  WiLS  a  determined  measure  :  and  there  seemed 
to  be  bnt  too  much  reason  fur  hit  fears.  Not 
having  met  the  chancellor  at  home  either  on  my 
first  visit,  or  my  second  after  receiving  his  letter, 
and  fearful  that  the  cabinet  should  come  to  some 
unpleasant  resolution,  I  went  to  the  Treasury  on 
Friday,  There  I  saw  Sir  G.  Cooper,  t  possessed 
him  of  the  dnngcr  of  a  partial,  and  the  inevitable 
mischief  of  the  total,  rejection  of  the  bill.  I  rc- 
miuded  him  of  the  understood  compact  iMrtwe^n 
panics,  upon  which  the  whole  sclierne  of  the 
tolemtion,  originating  in  the  English  bill,  wBa 
formed:  of  the  fair  part,  which  the  Whi^s  had 
acted  in  a  business,  which,  ihougli  tint  siarted 
by  them,  was  supposed  equally  ncccpiable  to  all 
sides  ;  and  the  risk  of  whicn  they  took  upon 
themselves,  when  others  declined  it.  To  this 
1  added  such  matter  as  I  thought  most  Ht  to  en- 
gnge  government, as  government; — not  to  sport 
witli  a  singular  opportunity,  which  offered  for  tlie 
union  of  every  description  of  men  amongst  ua,  in 
support  of  the  common  interest  of  the  whole :  and 
I  ended  by  desiring  to  sec  Lord  North  upon  the 
suliject.  Hir  Ony  ('ooper  shewed  «  very  right 
sense  of  the  motiir ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after 
our  conversation,  I  went  down  from  the  Treasury 
Chaml>ers  to  Ijord  North's  house.  I  had  a  great 
dtrn)  of  discourse  with  him.  He  told  me,  that  his 
ideas  of  lolfnitiuri  were  U^,  but  that  large  as 
they  were,  they  did   not  comprehend  a  proniiscu- 

Ireliiid  IVem  ttic  BenmaUl  lot,  wblch  n«atM)  ■  ftrOBV  »lgM- 
liQii  I'j  the  wtiifle  meuutc  oa  Un  psn  of  Uie  Kntlliati  BurtrDincni. 
Mr  Hiirk'rmiiltijTil hti  miM  MtmuouiHIttriitamnmrltwiirT. 

Cher,  wlitc-hlhr  kincc*'  tni-n»U'rmilf  rtniimi  k^lta*!  Uk-Hauw, 
I  Ux  bill  wuiiliimauly  KtunwAwlihonl  IL  sndin  dMtfhspc 
oamat  the  Irliti  ptrllsaiMt.  ilTilt  and  iKb  tieo  lIL  cap.  A] 
In  Ihe  «ub««qwm  aeartan.  however, »  wpant*  aM  ma  fVMa 
(br  iht  relief  of  Bw  pwWittiiidMa«iitnoilr»isn'i. 
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ous  establishment,  even  in  matters  merely  civil : 
— that  he  thought  the  established  religion  ought 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  state : — that  in  this  idea, 
he  was  not  for  the  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test : 
— that  indeed  he  knew  the  dissenters  in  general 
did  not  greatly  scruple  it ; — but  that  very  want  of 
scruple  shewed  less  zeal  against  the  establishment ; 
and,  afler  all,  there  could  no  provision  be  made  by 
human  laws  against  those,  wno  made  light  of  the 
tests,  which  were  formed  to  discriminate  opinions. 
On  all  this  he  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  temper. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  seem  to  think  the  test  itself, 
which  was  rightly  considered  by  dissenters  as  in  a 
manner  dispensed  with  by  an  annual  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  which  in  Ireland  was  of  a  late  origin, 
and  of  much  less  extent  than  here,  a  matter  of 
much  moment.  The  thing,  which  seemed  to  affect 
him  most,  was  the  offence  that  would  be  taken 
at  the  repeal  by  the  leaders  among  tlie  church 
clergy  here,  on  one  hand,  and  oo  the  other  the 
steps  which  would  be  taken  for  its  repeal  in  Eng- 
land in  the  next  session,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  in  Ireland.  .  I  assured  him,  with  great  truth, 
that  we  had  no  idea  among  the  Whige  of  moving 
the  repeal  of  the  test.  I  confessed  very  freely,  for 
my  own  part,  that  if  it  were  brought  in,  I  should 
certainly  vote  for  it ;  but  tliat  I  should  neitlier  use, 
nor  did  1  tliink  applicable,  any  arguments  drawn 
from  the  analogy  of  what  was  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  dominions.  We  did  not  argue 
from  analogy,  even  in  this  Island  and  United 
Kingdom.  Presbytery  was  established  in  Scotland. 
It  became  no  reason  either  for  its  religious  or  civil 
establishment  here.  In  New  England  the  inde- 
pendent congregatbnal  churches  had  an  establish- 
ed legal  maintenance ;  whilst  that  country  con- 
tinued part  of  the  British  empire,  no  argument  in 
favour   of  independency  was  adduced  from  the 

Iiractice  of  New  England.  Government  itself 
ately  thought  fit  to  establish  the  Roman  catholick 
religion  in  Canada  ;  but  they  would  not  suffer  an 
argument  of  analogy  to  be  used  for  its  establish- 
ment any  where  else.  These  things  were  governed, 
as  all  tilings  of  that  nature  are  governed,  not 
by  general  maxims,  but  their  own  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances.  Finding,  however,  that 
though  he  was  very  cool  and  patient,  I  made  no 
great  way  in  the  business  of  the  dissenters,  1 
turned  myself  to  try  whether,  falling  in  with  his 
maxims,  some  modification  might  not  be  found, 
the  hint  of  which  I  received  from  your  letter  re- 
lative to  the  Irish  militia  bill,  and  the  point  I 
laboured  was  so  to  alter  the  clause,  as  to  repeal 
the  test  quoad  military  and  revenue  offices.  For 
these  being  only  subservient  parts  in  the  economy 
and  execution,  rather  than  the  administration,  of 
nffairs,  the  politick,  civil,  and  judicial  parts  would 
still  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  conformists  to 
religious  establishments: — without  giving  any 
hopes,  he  however  said,  tliat  this  distinction  de- 
served to  be  considered. 

After  this,  I  strongly  [H-essed  the  mischief  of  re- 
jecting the  whole  bill : — that  a  notion  went 
abroad,  that  government  was  not  at  this  moment 


very  well  pleased  with  the  dissenterB,  as  not  very 
well  affected  to  the  monarchy  :  — that,  in  gnieral, 
i  conceived  thb  to  be  a  mistake, — but  if  it  were 
not,  the  rejection  of  a  bill  in  fevour  of  otkeri, 
because  something  in  favour  of  them  was  inserted, 
instead  of  humbling  and  mortifying,  would  in- 
finitely exalt  them.  For  if  the  l^islature  had  no 
means  of  favouring  those,  whom  they  meant  to 
favour,  aa  long  a^  the  dissenters  could  find 
means  to  get  themselves  included,  this  would 
make  them,  instead  of  their  only  being  subject  to 
restraint  themselves,  the  arbitrators  of  the  fate  of 
others,  and  that,  not  so  much  by  their  o<ni 
strength,  (which  could  not  be  prevented  in  b 
operation,)  as  by  the  co-operation  of  those  whom 
they  opposed.  In  the  conclusion  I  recommended, 
that  if  they  wished  well  to  the  measure,  which  wai 
the  main  object  of  the  bill,  they  must  expticitl<r 
make  it  their  own,  and  stake  themselves  upon  it; 
that  hitherto  all  their  difficulties  had  arisen  from 
their  indecision,  and  their  wrong  measures  :  and, 
to  make  Lord  North  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  firm  support  to  some  part  of  the  bill,  and 
to  add  weighty  authority  to  my  reasons,  I  read 
him  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  July.  It  seemed, 
in  some  measure,  to  answer  the  purpose  which  I 
intended.  I  pressed  the  necessity  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  uTair,  both  as  to  conduct  and  as  to 
gaining  of  men ;  and  I  renewed  my  former  advice, 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  should  be  instructed  to 
consult  and  co-operate  with  you  in  the  vbole 
affair.     All  this  was,  apparently,  very  fairly  takes. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  I  saw  tlie  lonl  chan- 
cellor. With  him,  too,  I  had  much  discourse. 
You  know  that  he  is  intelligent,  sagacious,  s)-^- 
roatick,  and  determined.  At  Brst  he  seem«I  of 
opinion,  that  the  relief  contained  in  the  bill  mi 
so  inadequate  to  the  mass  of  oppression  it  was  i>- 
teaded  to  remove,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  il 
stand  over,  until  a  more  perfect  and  better  diged- 
ed  plan  could  be  settled.  This  seemed  to  posica 
him  very  strongly.  In  order  to  combat  tbii 
notion,  and  to  shew,  that  the  bill,  all  things  o»- 
sidered,  was  a  very  great  acquisition,  and  tliitk 
was  rather  a  preliminary,  than  an  obstruction,  to 
relief,  I  ventured  to  shew  him  your  letter.  It  hid 
its  effect.  He  declared  himself  roundly  againa 
giving  any  thing  to  a  confederacy,  real  or  apparent, 
to  distress  government :— that  if  any  thing  wii 
done  for  catholicks  or  dissenters,  it  should  be 
done  on  its  own  separate  merits,  and  not  by  v>y 
of  bargain  and  compromise : — that  they  shoukl  lie 
each  of  them  obliged  to  government,  not  each  to 
the  other : — that  this  would  be  a  perpetual  nunen 
of  Action.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  so  determioea 
on  not  uniting  these  plans,  that  all  I  could  ar, 
and  I  said  every  thing  I  could  think  of,  was  to  do 
purpose.  But  when  I  insisted  on  the  di^^ce  to 
^vernment,  which  must  arise  from  the  rejecting 
a  proposition  recommended  by  themselves,  be- 
cause their  opposers  had  made  a  mixture,  separa- 
ble too  by  themselves,  I  was  better  heard.  Oi 
the  whole,  I  found  him  well  disposed. 

As  soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  country,  tlu> 
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l&Ir  !aj  so  much  on  my  mind,  am]  tlic  nbtolutc 
tiitT  of  ^vi'nimtni'K  making  a  jicnous  buii- 
of  it,  nirwisihly  to  lli«  «eriousnes9  lliuy  pro- 
il,  an<l  iIk  obj«:t  n:(]uiri.-d  ;  tlial  I  wnvtc  to 
G.  Cooper,  to  remind  liini  of  tine  principles. 
ipon  which  we  went  in  our  ronv(>r*atioii,  aicd  to 
the  plan,  which  was  miggesled  for  rarryiiig 
intoexecution.  Hcwrotc  to  roe  on  Uie^Oth, 
jd  aMured  mc,  "dial  Lon)  Nottli  Imd  cireii  all 
clue  ititention  itnd  respect  iu  what  yon  safcl  to  hiin 
QQ  Kriday,  -md  will  pny  the  «itntc  respect  to  the 
scntjnicnU  conveyed  in  your  Mtor ;  «vi*ry  tiling 
you  BUy  or  write  on  tlic  Bubjccl  unduiibli^ly  de- 
nands'it."  Whether  thu  vim  mcrv  riviliry.  or 
any  thing  tlTeeiual  in  tlicir  intcntioti*,  time, 
nd  the  luiccoH  of  t)ii»  meaaurc,  will  s1icw.  It  ia 
ifcoll;  with  ihcm  ;  and  if  it  shoulil  fail, you  arc  a 
'huim,  that  nothing  on  out  pari  bat  been  wanting 
I  firee  so  larfrc  *  put  of  our  fellow-iuhjects  find 
llow-citiicns  from  slavery  ;  and  to  frw  ^vcm- 
nt  from  the  weuknr««  ana  dancer  of  rtiliog  tlicm 
fore*.  A«  to  my  own  imrticultir  part,  the  desire 
doing  tliit  btta  betrayed  mc  into  a  step,  which 


I  canitol  pcriectly  reconcile  to  myself.  You  are  to 
judge  how  far,  on  the  ctTcunif>tanccs,  it  maybe 
ttxcuied.  I  tliink  it  )ind  a  f[ood  effect.  Vou  may 
be  awured,  tliat  I  made  this  comiuunieation  in  a 
manner  «fle«tually  to  exclude  «o  falM  and  ^otind- 
]ct»  uii  idea,  as  inat  I  confer  with  yon,  any  more 
thai)  I  (onfer  with  th«m,  on  any  party  piinciple 
whatwcver ;  or  that  in  this  atl'itir  wc  look  fudber 
than  the  m«(i«ure,  which  i»  in  profetMon,  nnd  I 
urn  stirc.otpglilto  be  in  reasun,  theirs.  lam«ver, 
with  the  einueteit  afleclion  and  eUcecs, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  mo«i  faithful 

and  obedient  hmnble  lervant. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

BcBconjIiclil, 
18lh  July  1T78. 

I  intended  to  have  written  sooner,  but  it  has  not 
been  in  my  power. 

To  the  Spenkor  of  the 
Home  of  Conmoni  of  licland. 


A  LETTER 


TO   THOMAS    nURGH,    ESa* 


Mt  »F..in  Sir, 


I  DO  not  know  rn  wint  manner  I  am  to  tliank 
properly  for  the  very  friendly  solicitude  von 
ive  beento  good  ha  Io  txpics-s  furmy  repulnliou. 
he  coDC«m  you  have  <lone  mc  tlie  honour  to  take 
ly  affairs  will  b>-  an  ample  indemnity  from  all, 
fcal  I  may  suffer  from  tTie  rapid  judgmenti  of 
kom.  who  choose  to  fbmi  their  opinions  of  men, 
Aom  the  life,  but  from  their  ponniu  iii  a  new«> 
t  confess  to  you,  tliat  my  frame  of  mind 
so  eonitiucted,  I  havo  in  mc  lo  little  of  the  «on- 
itilalK'n  of  a  erent  man,  that  I  am  more  gratiflGd 
ritb  a  rety  moderate  share  of  approbation  firom 
koae  tem,  who  know  me,  than  1  :Oiould  be  with 
nKwt  clamorous  applauM  from  those  multitudes, 

lo?e  to  ttdmire  at  a  dgc  distance, 
1  am  not.  however,  sloick  enough  to  be  able  to 
iflinn  with  truth,  or  hytKH-rtte  enoU);h  uftVeletlly  lo 
irctemi,  that  I  am  wholly  unmoved  at  tbedifticiilty, 
hicli  yen,  And  otheni  of  my  friends  m  Ireland, 
■rr  found  in  TtndteatJng  my  conduct  towards  my 
«i«  rountry.  It  undoubictlly  hurts  mc  in  wme 
le^ree  ;  but  the  wound  is  not  very  dci-p,  Iflhod 
kanzbt  popularity  in  Ireland,  wlicn,  in  tlic  causu 
gl  loat  coustry,!  was  ready  to  snctifice,  and  did 

■  MK  nnw**  flinli.  "I  Old  Tort,  wm  mnnlwr  nf  Itir  luwne 
Ir  an»«n  Inei  ■  ktirr  wrtUETi  ky  iiin  emUtnan  In  Hr 

■larU.  M  lAwiahOT.   ITTB.  Kwi  lo  ufUli    Ihp  fi>ll«*tw  !■  Ui 
wnrev,  UiM  Ihr  put  Hr  Ustke  liad  tiJtai  is  Ibc  JiKutmvn, 


sacrifice,  a  much  nearer,  a  much  more  imraediale, 
nnd  a  much  more  advantatreoiis,  popatnnty  here, 
I  slioiild  had  myself  pediertly  unhappy  i  ba^aucet 
should  be  totally  disappointed  in  mye.i|>eetationst 
because  I  shouul  dinrorer,  when  rlwas  too  tale, 
what  common  senM  might  have  told  me  Ttfv  early, 
Uint  1  risked  the  capital  of  my  fnme  in  titc  most 
diiadvante^ous  tottery  in  the  world.  Diit  I  acted 
then,  as  I  act  now,  and  as  I  hope  I  shall  act 
always,  from  a  strong  impulse  of  njrht,  and  from 
motives,  in  which  populanly,  cither  Wrc  or  there, 
hut  but  a  very  Itltle  part. 

With  the  stinporl  of  tlial  consciousness  I  can 
bear  a  good  Oful  of  the  coquetry  of  publicly 
opinion,  which  h;i»  her  cajirici-s,  and  must  harti 
her  way — fllirrri.  ^uilmi  inlenlala  nitet  t  I  100 
hwc  had  my  lioJiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland.  I 
have  even  hcani  of  nn  intention  to  creel  a  stjttiie.f 
I  believe  my  intimate  an|imintancc  know  how 
liltio  llifll  idea  was  ciienurogrd  by  nic ;  and  I  was 
sincen-Iy  el  nd,  that  il  nevrr  look  effect.  Such 
honours  belone  exclusively  to  tltc  tomb— tha 
natural  and  only  peritxl  of  liuman  inconstancy, 
with  ref^nrd  eitlicr  to  desert  or  to  opinion :  nir 

wMcb  the  anin  ri  Irriiml  b»d  vwlcrcMr  tn  thr  pncodlait 
MSriniM  <rf'  psrnMurnl  in  KnvtMid,  hul  bcoi  COMlr  mMttn- 
iCTiiW.  niwIinu'tiortiwiNillnlMiiftd.  ._ 

t  riila  inicniKiTi  B-u  rommummTMl  loMr  Riutf.  laaktuv 
fMn  M(  P«rTj-,  the  tjKttrt  <jf  ihc  Imuit  et  eunnoM  IB  Ik1m<. 
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lliey  are  tlie  very  stun«  htods,  wliich  erect,  that 
ver7fretiuentlv<and  AomMlmes with  mason  Pitoui^h) 
pluck  down  tne  stBtiic.  Hud  B'ich  an  unmcritcil 
and  unlooked-for  compliment  Ikch  pnid  tu  inc 
two  yeart  nga,  the  fntcmviils  of  tUv  pifc«  uiii^lii, 
kt  thii  hour,  have  tli«  ndvania^  of  seeing  Nctuiil 
MfvicG,  wtiile  they  wtrc  moviD^,  accurding  to  tlit? 
]bw  of  proj ectUeH.  lu  iUp  windows  ol*  tlic  atiorncy- 
generat,  or  of  my  old  friend  Monk  Mason. 

To  speak  seriously, — let  me  assure  yon ,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  though  1  am  not  permitted  to  rejoice  at 
all  its  efieets,  there  ia  not  one  man  on  your  side  of 
the  water  more  pleased  tu  see  tlie  sitiuiiiiun  of  Ire- 
land su  prosperous, as  tiiat  site  can  afford  io  tlirow 
Rway  herfriends.  She  haa  obtained. solclybylier 
own  efforts,  the  fruits  of  a  great  victory  ;  wliich 
I  am  very  readv  lo  allow,  that  tliu  best  etTorls  of 
her  best  well-wishers  here  could  nothavcdonc  for 
her  so  effectually  in  a  great  number  of  years : 
and.  perhaps,  could  not  have  done  at  all.  1 
could  wish,  however,  merely  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  dipiily,  tlint  in  lurniiiG;  licr  poor  rcUtions  anil 
aniiqunlct]  friends  out  of  doors,  (though  one  of 
the  most  cnmrnon  effects  of  new  prospeiity,)  «he 
bad  lliouchi  proper  lo  dismiss  u*  wiili  fewer  token* 
of  unkindne-is.  It  is  true,  t)jat  there  is  no  ttort  uf 
danger  in  HtTronline  men,  who  are  not  of  imiwr- 
tance  enouph  lo  have  any  trust  of  minisieiini,  of 
royal,  or  of  nation^il  honour  to  surrender.  The 
nnfcirced  and  itiibnuglit  sicrvit^cs  of  humhic  men, 
who  have-  no  medium  of  influence  In  great  H*.vm- 
lilies,  but  llirnugU  the  prer.irlous  force  of  reason, 
■ntist  be  louked  iipo>a  <>vitb  contempt  by  those, 
whi)  by  their  wi»fi«?tTi  and  spirit  h;iTc  improved  the 
critical  monicnl  of  ibcir  fitrhiiic.  and  huve  debated 
with  anihorilv  nf^lnnt  ptisilUnimnun  dissent  and 
ungracious  compliance,  at  the  licad  of  40,0U()  men, 

Such  feeble  auxiliaries  (at  I  talk  of)  to  such  a 
force,  employed  uf^inst  such  resistance,  I  must 
own,  in  llic  present  m&ment,  very  little  worthy  of 
jrour  attention.  Yet,  ifnnc  were  to  look  forward, 
It  scarcely  seems  altoseiher  politick  to  bestow  to 
much  libvflility  of  invective  on  the  Whizs  r>f  ttiis 
kinj^om,  as  I  Hnd  hu  bees  the  fn&liion  to  do 
btitb  in  and  out  of  pnrllameni.  TImt  you  »haiild 
p»V  compliments,  in  some  tone  or  other,  whoiher 
ironical  or  serious,  to  the  minister,  from  whow  im. 
h*citity  you  have  extorted,  what  y»ii  touW  never 
obtain  from  his  bounty,  is  not  nnnalural.  In  the 
first  elTiisions  of  parliamentary  gratitude  to  that 
minister  for  the  early  and  voluntary  benefits  he 
bu  conferred  upon  Ireland,  it  rni^ht  appear,  that 
you  were  wanting;  to  the  triumph  of  litt  siiireiider. 
ifyou  did  notlead  some  of  his  enemies  captive  be- 
fora  him.  NeiUncr  could  yav  feast  him  with  dc- 
e«nim,  if  his  particular  taste  wnrc  not  consulted. 
A  minister,  who  has  nescr  defended  bis  mitasitres 
in  any  oilier  way  than  by  railing  at  hisadvt^rsaricfl, 
cannot  hiirc  his  palate  made  all  at  once  to  the 
rcli»h  of  positive  commendation.  I  cannot  deny, 
but  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  di«pbivcd  a 
frreat  deal  of  ihe  good  breedtnu,  which  consisu  in 
ihc  accommodation  of  U>e  entertainment  to  the 
relish  of  the  sncft. 


But  that  reremony  being:  past,  it  would  mt  be 
unworthy  of  tlie  wisdom  of  Iretantl  to  comidcr, 
what  consequences  the  extinguishing  tmty  tfvk 
of  fceedom  in  this  country  may  have  npon  jMt 
own  libertiei.     You  areatthts  instant  flushed snlk 
victorv,  and  full  of  the  confidence  naiuml  tofecM 
and  untiied  power.     We  are  io  a  temper  e(|uall]i 
natural,  though  very  different.     We  feel  ai  nea 
do,  who,  having  placed  an  unbounded  reliance 
their  force,  have  found  it  totally  to  fail  an 
We  feel  faint  and  heartlesa, and  without  liw 
eat  degree  of  self-opinion.      Io  plain  words. 
ancowed.     When  men  ^ive  up  (heir violence 
injustice  without   a  stru^le,  their   condition 
iiMt  (o  desperate.     Wbcn  no  ajit,  no  mana^i 
no  ari^ument.  is  necessary  to  ftbale  their  pi 
overcome  tbeir  pniudices,  aiMJ   th^ir  u 
onlyexcitcs  an  ODSCUreand  feeblo  rattlifi| 
throat,  their  final  dissolution  seems  not 
In  this  miserable  slate  we  arc  siill  further 
by  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  i 
acts  with  the  officious  cruelty  of  & 
nurse,  who,  imdcr  pretence  of  ten 
IK  with  our  clothes,  and  plucks  the  pillow 
our  heads.      Injectu  maltit  vfttis  opprim 
jvbet.     Under  lliia  tnHueacc  wc  hare  so  litllf 
uf  our  own.  that,  even  in  any  uppareat 
we  may  be  got  to  assume,  I  may  say,  wit^ 
violence  t«  sense,  and  with  very  link  U ' 
we  are  merely  piuwvc.     We  bavc  yitlM  b 
demands  this  seuion.     In  the  last  tesMO  R 
fused  lopi'ovcni  them.     In  both  cases, tWimv" 
and  the  active,  our  principle  was  the  »m«.   vm 
llie  Crown  pleased  to  retain  ihc  spirit,  w 
lo  Ireland,  which  seems  to  be  rxiw  all  d 
America,  we  should  hnvc  neglected  nurosi 
mediate  defence,  and  sent  over  the  lut 
our  militia  to  fight  with  the  lust  man  d( 
vol  u  Dicers. 

To  this  influence  the  principle  of  )(lio> 
principle  of  policy,  and  Ine  principle  of  •»" 
(hepresenlminority^arcopposcd.  Tlic»e|      .  _ 

of  the  opposition  are  the  only  Ihin^,  '''''^^^^Vifc 
serves  a  sinicle  symptom  of  life   lb  (he 
Thiit  opposition  is  composed  of  the  br 
part  of  till!  independent  property  and 

rank  of  Ihe  kingdom ;  of  whstever  is  ««* 

tainted  in  character,  and  of  whatever  atM|^Hkib 
main«  unextinguished  in  the  people,  mA 
which   tends  to   draw   tbc   attention  of 
countries  upon  ibis.     It  is  rtow  in  its  &>■ 
conclusive  struggle.     It  has  to  stniggtetC, 
force,  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  ii  is  not  e«|iiil—-^ 
U'A»/r  kingdom  of  Scotland  rjtn;^  with  ihl  ^*  ^. 
x\\f  unprincipl'wJ,  and  the  wrong- principled  i^^^La^ 
and  if  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  Uiinki  vtai0^^^. 


])«.*%  into  the  same  camp,  we  shall  certain**! 


In  that  cmM,  if  I 


oblicrc'l  to  ^iiil  the  field _.  ___,  ,.  . 

any  thing  of  this  country.  MOlhcr  oobkiIb^^ 
opposition  can  never  be  formed  ia  it :  and  ii 
tie  impossible,  it  will  be  at  least  u  much 
there  ran  be  degrees  in  impossibiliiy)  to  hj»^   ^ 
constitutional  adminijlration  itl  any  fiiliire  J^  ^ra 
The  possibility  of  the  former  ii  the  only  ttr^^^ 
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be  extttence  of  Uie  Iuuvt.  Wlicthor  ihe 
At  ikdminiMnitinn  Iw  in  U10  letitL  like  one,  I 
nnlure  to  dcubt,  even  io  the  boMv-moon 
I  imli  ronijiii'u  to  Lord  Nortli,  wliicli  lias 
ecl«d  10  all  tlieir  ulnpjiicig*  »nd  ncrntcliingii. 
libcny  cannoi  maitiimin  iu  ground  in  iliit 
om,  I  am  lure  thM  it  cannot  have  any  long 
luance  in  TOura.  Our  liberty  mighl  now  and 
Mr,  tind  strike  »  iliscurO  wtth  that  of  Irtlund. 
hing  it  poitiiiblR,  but  attll  the  insirtim<:iii8 
play  in  concert.  But  if  ouri  Ih;  unitrunK, 
will  be  liiirg  up  on  ■  peg ;  and  bolii  will  be 
for  e»f  r.  Your  new  military  foriT  may  give 
onfideiier.  and  rl  wrrveg  well  for  u  mm  ;  bm 
nd  I  know,  that  it  has  not  root.  It  is  not 
nial,  and  would  prove  but  a  poor  ^heller  for 
liberty,  wTien  this  nation,  having  no  inleresl 
owu,  could  look  upon  yoiira  wiili  tbc  eve  of 
and  disgust.  [  caonot,  tliercforc,  hd[i 
\ng,  and  telling  yon  what,  with  great  sub- 
in,  I  think,  l>kat  if  tlie  parlinment  of  Ireland 
jealous  of  the  Bpint  of  our  common  con«litu< 
ai  she  seems  to  be,  it  was  not  so  disrrcet  to 
tith  the  pancgyrick  on  the  minister  so  luTge  a 
m  of  acrimony  to  the  independent  pan  of 
Ulion.  You  never  received  any  sort  of 
f  from  them,  aitd  you  are  ftowij  to  timt 
K  at  impoftani-e,  that  the  discouTWJi  in  your 
iiWDt  wdl  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  our 
uliaie  fortune,  llian  our  converiAlton  «an 
upon  yours.  Id  the  end  tiiey  will  wiiouslv 
both. 

ive  luoked  back  tipon  our  conduct  and  our 
;k  con  versa  Lions,  in  order  to  discover  what 
that  can  have  given  you  offence.  1  have 
•O,  because  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  to 
jou  iriihout  nny  nnisu  would  be  as  con- 

0  Uti«  policy,  as  I  am  sore  it  must  be  to  Ok 
ilLions  of  almost  every  one  of  us.  Alx>ui  iwo 
■1^  Lord  Nugent  moved  six  proponitinns  in 

of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  commons.  At 
ne  of  tlie  motions,  and  during  the  debute, 
'forth  vftseiiiier  wholly  out  of  U>e  hoiisr,  or 
■d  rn  otlwf  matters  nf  business  or  pleutaniry, 
remotest  receties  of  the  West  Saxon  comeT. 
k.  no  part  whaUoevcr  in  the  ailiiir ;  but  it 
>|3pOM(l  hi*  neutrality  wns  more  inclined 
»  the  sitic  of  favour.  TUe  mover  being  a 
in  office,  was,  however,  the  only  indica- 
nt was  given  of  such  a  Icaninfr.  Wc,  who 
t«d  the  propositions,   finding    tliem    betler 

1  iJtao  »t  tint  we  looked  for,  pursued  our 
VC«,  and  began  to  open  a  way  for  more 
M  benefits  to  Ireland.     On  die  oilier  hand, 

^ho  had  hitherto  opposed  them  in  vain, 
'l<>d  their  eHbrts.  and  became  esceeding^ly 
Ous.  Tlieti  it  was,  that  Lord  Norlli  found 
^•aarr  to  come  out  of  his  fastness,  and  to 
**e  between  the  contending  parlies,  hi  this 
let  of  mediator,  he  declared,  ihat,  if  any 
b«vond  the  first  six  resolutions  should  be 
Me^,  he  would  oppose  tlie  whole  ;  but  tlint, 

reated  there,  the  original  motions  should 
hit  support.     On  this  a  sort  of  conveniion 


look  pliii.^  between  liim  anil  llie  maiNgmof  lb> 
Irish  huunesi,  in  which  the  mk  resoltitiOBI  «tr«  to 

be  considered  as  an  uti  postvtetu,  and  to  b«  Ixld 
Hucred. 

Bv  this  time  other  parties  began  to  tppear.  A 
i^oilmany  of  die  traainfr  towns,  nnd  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  took  the  alarm.  Petitions  crowded 
in  upon  vnv  another  ;  and  tJie  bar  was  occupied 
by  R  formid^ilile  body  of  council.  Lord  N.  was 
stagecred  by  ihix  ni'w  bnttery.  He  is  not  of  a 
constitution  to  encounter  such  an  opposition  as 
hud  llii-n  cisen,  when  there  were  no  otticr  objects 
in  view  than  those  tlmt  were  then  before  the 
liouKc.  In  order  not  to  loMi  him,  wc  were  obliged 
to  abandon,  bit  by  bit,  the  iDOst  considerable  part 
of  the  original  agrernicnt. 

In  several  parts,  however,  he  continued  fair  and 
firm.  For  my  own  p»xt,  I  acted,  as  1  trust  I  com- 
monly do,  with  decision.  I  saw  very  well,  (hat 
the  things  we  had  got  were  of  no  great  considera- 
tion ;  but  they  were,  even  in  their  deferts,  some- 
what leading.  I  was  in  hopes,  that  we  might 
obtain,  gradually,  and  by  parts,  what  we  might 
attempt  at  once  end  in  the  whole  widiont  success ; 
that  one  concession  would  lead  to  another;  and 
that  the  people  of  England,  discoverinj;  by  a 
progri;*»ivc  experience,  tiiat  none  ol  the  concessions 
actually  ninde  were  followed  by  the  consetjuences 
they  Ind  dreaded,  their  fears  from  what  they  wcra 
yet  to  yield  would  considerably  diminish.  Bat 
tlmt,  Co  which  1  nltiiched  myself  (lie  most  particu- 
Inrly,  was  to  fix  the  principie  of  a  free  trade  in  all 
die  ports  of  iJiesc  ishinds,  as  founded  in  justice, 
and  beneficial  (O  the  whole;  but  principally  t<> 
this,  the  scat  of  the  supreme  power.  And  idis  I 
laboured  to  the  utmost  of  my  might,  upon  general 
principles,  illustmled  by  all  the  commercial  detail, 
with  which  my  little  enquiries  in  life  were  ahle  t> 
fumisb  me.  I  ought  to  forget  such  trifling  things  as 
those,  wid)  all  concerning  myself;  and  possibly  I 
might  have  forgotten  lliem,  if  the  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland  Itad  not,  in  a  very  flattering  mannert 
revived  them  in  my  metrwry,  in  a  full  house  in 
Uiis  wssion.  He  told  me,  that  my  arguments, 
such  as  they  were,  had  made  him,  at  the  period  I 
allude  to,  change  tlic  opinion,  with  which  he  had 
cuine  into  the  house  sirnngly  imprejMcd.  I  am 
sure,  that,  nt  the  time,  at  least  twenty  more  told 
mc  the  sitme  thing.  1  certainly  ought  not  to  lake 
their  style  of  compliment  as  a  testimony  to  fact; 
nciihrr  do  I.  But  all  this  shewed  sufficiently,  not 
what  they  tlioiight  of  my  ability,  but  what  they 
saw  of  mv  leal.  I  could  sar  n>or«  in  proof  of  the 
cflrcts  nf  that  ical,  and  of  the  unceasing  industry 
with  which  I  then  acted,  both  in  my  rnilesvours 
which  were  apparent,  and  thcM.',  tlmt  were  not  so 
visible.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  1  shewed 
those  dispositions,  while  ihc  (larltament  of  England 
was  in  a  rapacity  to  deliberate,  and  in  a  situation 
to  refute;  when  thero  was  something  to  be  risked 
here  by  being  suspected  of  a  partiality  to  Ireland ; 
when  there  was  an  honouralile  danger  attending 
the  profession  of  friendthip  to  you,  wliich  heighten- 
ed its  relish,  arid  made  it  worthy  of  a  reception  in 
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manly  minds.  But  as  for  the  awkward  and 
nauseous  parade  of  debate  without  opposition,  the 
flimsy  device  of  tricking  out  necessity,  and  dis- 
guising it  in  the  habit  of  choice,  ttie  shallow 
stratagem  of  defending  by  argument,  what  all  the 
world  must  perceive  is  yielded  to  force — these  are 
a  sort  of  acts  of  friendship,  whicli  I  am  sorry  that 
any  of  my  countrymen  should  require  of  their  real 
friends.  They  are  things  not  to  my  taste ;  and  if 
they  are  looked  upon  as  tests  of  friendship,  I 
desire,  fur  one  that  I  may  be  considered  as  an 
enemy. 

What  party  purpose  did  my  conduct  answer  at 
that  time  ?  I  acted  with  Lord  N.  I  went  to  ail  the 
ministerial  meetings — and  he  and  his  associates  in 
office  will  do  mo  the  justice  to  say,  that,  aiming  at 
the  concord  of  the  empire,  I  made  it  my  business 
to  give  his  concessions  all  the  value  of  which  they 
were  capable — whilst  some  of  tliose,  who  were 
covered  with  his  favours,  derogated  from  them, 
treated  them  with  contempt,  and  openly  threatened 
to  oppose  them.  If  I  had  acted  with  my  dearest 
and  most  valuable  friends — if  1  had  acted  with  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  or  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  that  situation,  I  could  not  have  attended 
more  to  their  honour,  or  endeavoured  more  ear- 
neatly  to  give  efficacy  to  the  measures  1  had  taken 
in  common  with  them.  Tlie  return  which  I,  and 
all,  who  acted  as  I  did  have  met  with  from  him, 
does  not  make  me  repent  the  conduct  which  I 
then  held. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  witli  whom  I 
bave  tlic  honour  to  act,  they  did  nut  tlicn ,  or  at  any 
other  time,  make  a  party  affair  of  Irish  politicks. 
That  matter  was  always  taken  up  without  concert ; 
but,  in  general,  from  the  operation  of  our  known 
liberal  principles,  in  government,  in  commerce,  in 
religion,  in  every  thing,  it  was  taken  up  fevourably 
for  Ireland.  Where  some  local  interests  bore  hard 
upon  the  members,  they  acted  on  the  sense  of 
their  constituents,  upon  ideas,  which,  though  I  do 
not  always  follow,  I  cannot  blame.  However,  two 
or  three  persons,  high  in  opposition,  and  high  in 
publick  esteem,  ran  great  risks  in  their  boroughs 
on  tliat  occasion.  But  all  this  was  without  any 
f)articularjiliin.  I  need  not  say.  thatirehmd  was 
in  that  affair  much  obliged  to  tiie  liberal  mind 
and  enlarged  understanding  of  Churles  Fox,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Townshcnd,  lo  Lord  Middleton,  and 
others.  On  reviewing  that  affair,  which  gave  rise 
to  all  the  subsequent  manceuvres,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  whole  of  what  has  this  day  been  done 
might  have  then  been  effected.  But  then  the 
minister  must  have  taken  it  up  as  a  great  plan  of 
national  policy,  and  paid  with  his  person  in  every 
lodgment  of  his  approach.  He  nuist  have  used 
tliat  influence  to  quiet  prejudice,  which  he  bns  so 
often  used  to  corrupt  principle ;  and  1  know,  that 
if  he  had  he  must  have  succeeded.  Many  of  the 
most  active  in  opposition  would  have  given  him 
an  unequivocal  support.  The  corporation  of 
Ixmdon,  and  the  great  body  of  the  London  West 
India  merchants  and  planters,  which  forms  the 
greatest  mass  of  that  vast  interest,  were  disposed 


to  &1I  in  with  such  a  plan.  They  certainly  gare 
no  sort  of  discountenance  to  what  was  done,  ot 
what  was  proposed.  But  these  are  not  tlie  kisd 
of  objects,  for  which  our  miaisters  bring  out  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  state.  Therefore,  as  thia^i 
stood  at  thu^  time,  a  great  deal  more  was  not 
practicable. 

Last  year  another  proposition  was  brouglit  ott 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland.     It  was  started  without 
any  communication  with  a  single  person  of  acliritr 
in  the  country  party ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  «itl^ 
out  any  kind  of  concert  with  government.     It  ap- 
peared to  me  extremely  raw  and  undigested.  Ik 
behaviour  of  Lord  N.  on  the  opening  of  that  boB- 
ness,  was  the  exact  transcript  of  his  conduct  a 
the  Irish  question  in  the  former  session.     It  mi 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  his  nature  has  wnwgk 
into  the  texture  of  his  politicks,  and  which  ii  a- 
separable  from  them.     He  chose  to  absent  )aaid 
on  the  proposition,  and  during  the  agitation  of  cb| 
business ;  although  the  business  of  the  home  ■ 
that  alone,  for  which  he  has  an  v  kind  of  reliiii,r, 
as  I  am  told,  can  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  li 
any  degree  of  attention.    But  he  waswillin^kk 
it  take  its  course.     If  it  should  pass  widxMtiif 
considerable  difficulty,  he  would  bring  hit  icqii^ 
cence  to  tell  for  merit  in  Ireland,  and  be  n^ 
have  the  credit,  out  of  his  indolence,  of  {iii| 
quiet  to  that  countiy.     If  difficulties  shoaUs* 
on  the  part  of  England,  he  knew,  tliat  tbehM 
was  so  well  trained,  that  he  might  at  hit  plM> 
call  us  off  icom  the  hottest  scent.     As  be  eddi 
his  usual  manner,  and  upon  his  usual  P'i'i^ 
opposition  acted  upon  theirs,  and  rather  E"*''^ 
supported  the  measure.     As  to  myself,  I  expM* 
a  disapprobation  at  the  practice  of  bringing  i^^ 
feet  and  indigested  projects  into  the  houie,b«« 
means  were  used  to  quiet  tlie  clamours,  "bia  • 
misconception  of  what  we  were  doing  "ligbtw* 
sion  at  home ;  and  before  measures  wet  •*? 
with  men  of  weight  and  authority  in  '«''*'* 
order  to  render  our  acts  useful  and  acrqO** 
that  country.     I  said,  that  tlie  only  thiogt"" 
could  make  the  influence  of  the  Crown  (eno"* 
without  as  well  as  within  the  house)  in  bpt  ''fr 
tolerable,  was,  that  it  might  be  employed  Wf* 
sometliing  of  order  and  system  to  the  pnxwi'P 
of  a  popular  assembly  ;  that  government  b^^*  .  - 
situated,  as  to  have  a  large  range  of  prospec'-  ^  i-  u. 
it  were  a  bird's  eye  view  of  every  thing,  I'l*?'^  Ir::' 
see  distant  dangers,  and  distant  advantagft  *  ^  ■'  ■ 
were  not  so  visible  to  those,  who  stood  w 
common  level ;  tliey  might,  besides,  observ*  tj* 
from  this  advantage,  in  their  relative  and  f"''*" 
state;  which  people,  locally  instructed, a"'' Pj 
tially  informed,  could  behold  only  in  an  '"*' 
and   unconnected  manner : — but  that  for  "^ 
years  past  we  suffered  under  all  the  enU,  *'. 
any  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  goverome"'  "V^ 
eiice  : — that  the  business  of  a  minister,  or  m 
who  acted  as  such,  bad  been  still  'hrt^"^!"-- 
tract  the  narrowness  of  men's  ideas;  to  C^ 
inveterate  prejudices;  to  inflame  vulg«rj*j^ 
and  to  abet  all  sorts  of  popular  absuturt**' 
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popular  rights  and 
frotn  methodizing  tlic 
f,  lliey  liitd  l«t  all  tilings  run 
!  confiiijon  ;  nnrl  hnd  left  affain 
ie»le  policy  witolly  to  chance, 
fiprcsaed  my»cir  vrttli  die  warmth 
',  all  govern  I II  en!  and  order  bunt?d 

of  libfrrly.  and  after  I  had  made 
IHt  Uic  intuflicicnc^  of  ihc  piO|}0»i- 
■id  the  priiici|ilc  cfeiihtrgeiticiit,  at 
ukI,  lhoi][;h  ihart  and  somewhat 
It ;  giving,  as  my  lole  reaM»,  thai 
ently  llicse  iDatlen  came  into  dis- 
re  it  would  lend  lodntpel  fean  and 
judices. 

only  part  i  took.  The  detail  was 
'  Lord  Ncniiavcn  and  Lonl  Bean- 
ime  aMJstanoe  from  Earl  Niig«nt 
pendont  ^;enllem«n  of  Irish  pro- 
wl weight  of  (lie  minister  bcini; 
UMrccorercd  its  tone  nn<1  elasticity, 
lorary  appearance  of  a  deliberative 
e  buainesti  was  debated  freoly  en 
:  with  sufficient  temper.  And  the 
a>\ten  being  influenced  by  nothinf:, 
nat>inilly  influence  men  unbouf^fit, 
1  tlieir  prejiidie»,  these  tvo  pHn- 
'conflict,and  iirojuilico  tv;is obliged 
reason.  A  majority  appeared,  on 
.vour  of  the  propositions. 
;cedin^  ciot  out  of  doors,  Glna^w, 
r,  and,  I  think,  Uvcrpool.  beptn  to 
manner  much  more  slow  nnJ  lan- 
rly.  Noihinsf,  in  myopinion,  would 
difficult  than  entirely  to  hsvc  ovcr- 
wilion.  The  London  West  India 
n  the  former  occasion,  so  on  tliis, 
I,  and  perfectlyquiet ;  and  there  i« 
I  napect  for  the  united  wisdom  of 
]  supposed  lo  act  u))on  a  fair  view 
g|ktion.  that  I  scarcely  ever  remt>ro- 
liltle  uneasiness  out  of  doors,  when 

members,  and  those  of  most  pro- 
leralion  in  the  niinririty,  h:ive  joined 
lie  adminislrJtion.  Many  f.ictitiut 
owns  I  mentioned,  lM>Jian  indeed  to 
rth,  and  to  n-j^nwch  his  nciilrnlity, 
ind  unrraiefiil  to  those,  who  had  so 
I  warmly  entered  into  nil  his  views 
Amftricn.  That  noble  lord,  whose 
tor  it  is  to  give  wny  to  the  latest 
nuir,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to 
lenees  of  any  kind,  tlioii^iht  fit  to 
■ignilication  of  the  pleasiircof  tho»e 
(Is  and  pitrtixans,  and  putdnc:  him- 
d  of  die  Posft  Scaccarii,  wholly 
Ite  dignity  and  consiMPncy  of  our 
t,  drove,  the  propoiilions  cntitcly 
J  •  majorily  newly  summoned  to 

OM  to  Ireland  for  tliia  fortification 

I  he  cracwusly  permitted  or  rather 

bills ;    that  for  eiicourae'niT  the 

ceo,  and  that  for  giving  a  bounty 


on  cxportatioDof  hemp  from  Ireland.  Tbey  were 
brotjglit  in  by  two  very  worlliy  members,  and  on 
(rood  jirinciptes;  but  1  was  sorry  lo  see  them  :  and 
lifter  expressing  my  doubUi  of  their  prormety,  lefl 
tlic  house.  Little  al»o  wu  said  upon  litem.  My 
objtjctiuns  wrrc  two  :  tliu  tirst,  thai  tlic  cutiivatinn 
of  ihoBO  wrvds  (if  one  of  them  could  be  nt  all 
eultivated  to  profit)  waxadverse  to  the  inlroductiun 
of  a  good  course  of  iigricullurc.  The  oUier,  that 
ilie  cncouragctncnt  given  to  them  tended  to  eKiab- 
IlsIi  ilut  mischievous  policy  of  considering  Ire- 
liind  as  a  country  of  staple,  and  a  producer  of 
mw  materials. 

When  the  rejection  of  iJic  firrt  propositions  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  lust  had  jointly,  as  i(  was 
natural,  raided  a  very  strong  di»content  in  Ireland, 
Lord  Rockingham,  who  frciiucnlly  said,tlmt  dicre 
never  seemed  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  Umn  that  momi^nt,  when  Ijord  North 
had  rejected  all  rational  propositions  for  its  relief, 
widicut  consulting,  I  believe,  any  one  living,  did, 
what  he  is  not  ofWn  very  willing  to  do;  bul  he 
thoii[rhl  tliis  no  occasion  of  magnitude  enough  to 
justify  un  cxtmordinnry  step.  He  went  into  Ibe 
closet ;  iind  madtr  >i  rtrun;^  rvprcsentation  do  the 
matter  to  the  king,  vhich  was  not  ill  received, 
and  (  believe  produced  i^>od  (-fleets.  He  then  made 
lliv  motion  in  the  house  of  lord»,  which  vou  may 
rt-rulirct,  but  lie  wns  content  to  withdraw  nil  of 
censure,  which  it  contained,  on  the eoleaiD  promise 
of  ministry,  that  tiicv  would,  in  the  recets  of  par- 
liament, prepare  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
and  have  it  in  readiDcts  to  produce  at  the  next 
meeting.  You  mav  recollect,  dtat  Lord  (lowcr 
bceame  in  a  particular  manner  bound  for  the  fulfil- 
ling diis  engagement.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy ; 
and  mostof  die  minority  were  very  unwilling,  that 
pnfli.-tmcnt  should  be  pror«gu<-d,  until  something 
effi'ctiial  on  the  subject  should  be  donr  ,  pnrticu- 
liirly  as  we  snw,  tliat  the  dittrcsM-n,  discontents, 
and  armaments  o(  trchind  were  encreaaiiig  every 
day,  and  that  we  are  not  so  mncli  lost  to  eommon 
»en*e,  as  not  tu  know  the  wisdom  and  aSicacy  of 
early  concession  in  circumstances  surli  ea  oars. 

The  session  was  now  at  an  end.  The  minislen, 
instead  of  ftltendiog  to  a  duly,  that  was  so  urgent 
on  iJiem,  employed  d>vmselrc8,iis  usual,  in  eodca- 
vours  to  deiiroy  the  repnialion  of  thone.  who  were 
bold  enough  lo  rcminii  tliem  of  it.  They  cau»e<l 
it  to  be  induntrioiidv  eircuUied  through  the  nation, 
that  the  distresses  of  Ireland  were  of  a  nature  hard 
to  be  traced  to  the  true  source:  iliat  they  had 
been  monstroiicly  magnified ;  »nd  tliat,  in  parti- 
cular, the  official  reports  from  Ireland  had  given 
Uic  lie  <tfaat  was  their  phrase)  to  Lord  Rocking- 
hiim's  rrpresentaiions.  And,  attributing  the  origm 
of  the  Irish  proceedings  wholly  to  us,  they  asserted, 
that  every  thing  done  in  parliament  ugtun  the  sub- 
ject was  with  a  view  of  ftirring  up  rebellion; 
"  that  neither  ilie  Irish  Irgi«Uturc.  nor  llieircon- 
"  sliiuentu,  had  sieniHecl  anv  diixaitsf.M'tion  at  the 
"  relief  obtained  iu  the  session  p[f«r<lingllir  tiM; 
"  that  to  convince  both  of  the  improprti-lv  of  (heir 
"  peactable  coodnct,  opposition,  by   making  dc- 
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*'  mands  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  pointed  out  what 
"  she  might  extort  from  Great  Britain  :  that  the 
"  facility,  with  which  relief  waa  (formerly)  granted, 
"  instead  of  satisfying  opposition,  was  calculated 
"  to  create  new  demands.  These  demands,  as  they 
"  interfered  with  tlie  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
"  were  certain  of  being  opposed  ;  a  circumstance, 
'*  which  could  not  fail  to  create  that  desirable  con- 
"  fusion,  which  suits  the  views  of  the  party.  That 
"  thc-y  (the  Irish)  had  long  felt  their  own  misery, 
"  without  knowing  well  from  whence  it  came.  Our 
"  worthy  patriots,  hj  pointing  out  Great  Britain 
"  as  the  cause  of  Irish  distress,  may  have  some 
"  chance  of  rousing  Irish  resentment."  This  1 
quote  from  a  pamphlet,  as  perfectly  contemptible 
in  point  of  writing,  as  it  is  false  in  its  facts,  and 
wicked  in  its  design  :  but  as  it  is  written,  under 
the  authority  of  ministers,  by  one  of  their  princi- 
pal literary  pensioners,  and  was  circulated  with 
great  diligence,  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  at 
a  considerable  expence  to  the  pubhck,  I  use  the 
words  of  that  book,  to  let  you  see,  in  what  man- 
ner the  friends  and  patrons  of  Ireland,  tlie  heroes 
of  your  parliament,  represented  all  efforts  for  your 
relief  here ;  what  means  they  took  to  dispose  tlie 
minds  of  the  people  towards  that  great  object ; 
and  what  encouragement  they  gave  to  all,  who 
should  choose  to  exert  themselves  in  your  favour. 
Their  unwearied  endeavours  were  not  wholly  with- 
out success,  and  the  unthinking  people  in  many 
places  became  ill  affected  towards  us  on  this  ac- 
count. For  the  ministers  proceeded  in  your  af- 
fairs, just  as  they  did  with  regard  to  those  of 
America.  They  always  represented  you  as  a 
parcel  ofblockheadswitJiout  sense,  or  even  feeling; 
that  all  your  words  were  only  the  echo  of  faction 
here  ;  and  (as  you  have  seen  above)  that  you  had 
not  understanding  enough  to  know,  that  your 
trade  was  cramped  by  restrictive  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  unless  we  had,  for  factious 
purposes,  given  you  the  information. 

They  were  so  far  from  giving  the  least  intimation 
of  the  measures,  which  have  since  taken  place, 
that  those,  who  were  supposed  the  best  to  know 
their  intentions,  declared  them  impossible  in  the 
actual  state  of  tlie  two  kingdoms :  and  spoke  of 
nothing  but  an  act  of  union,  as  the  only  way, 
that  could  be  found,  of  giving  freedom  of  trade 
to  Ireland,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  tliis 
kingdom.  Even  when  the  session  opened.  Lord 
North  declared,  that  he  did  not  know  what  remedy 
to  apply  to  a  disease,  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  Ignorant ;  and  ministry  not  being  then  entirely 
resolved  how  far  they  should  submit  to  your 
energy,  they,  by  anticipation,  set  the  above  author 
or  some  of  his  associates  to  fill  the  newspapers 
with  invectives  against  us,  as  distressing  the 
minister  by  extravagant  demands  in  favour  of 
Ireland. 

I  need  not  inform  you,  that  every  thing  they 
asserted  of  the  steps  taken  in  Ireland,  as  the  result 
of  our  machinations,  was  utterly  false  and  ground- 
less. For  myself,  I  seriously  protest  to  you,  that 
I  neither  wrote  a  word  or  received  a  line  upon 


any  matter  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  or  to 
the  politicks  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  1m 
session  to  the  day  that  I  was  bonourad  with  j^m 
letter.  It  would  bean  afiroot  to  tbe  talents  is  ik 
Irish  parliament  to  say  one  word  more. 

What  was  done  in  Ireland  daring  that  period, 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  never  will  be  foipOtL 
You  raised  an  army  new  in  its  kind,  and  auqiale 
to  its  purposes.     It  a^cted  its  end  withoatis 
exertion.     It  was  not  under  the  authority  oflnr, 
most  certainly ;   but  it  derived  from  an  aulfaod^ 
still  higher ;  and  as  they  say  of  faith,  that  it  it  M 
contrary  to  reason,  butabove  it ;    ao  thb  amyiH 
not  so  much  contradict  the   spirit  of  tbe  lav,  ■ 
supersede  it.      What  you   did  in  the  legnlitK 
body  is  above  all  praise.  By  yonr  proceediiK;  itt 
regard  to  the  supplies,  you  rcvirea  tbe  grud  tt, 
and  characteristick  bene6t  of  parliament,  tW 
was  on  the  point  of  being  entirely  lost  amot^a. 
These  sentiments  1   never  concealed,  and  neiv 
shall;    andMr. Fox  expressed  thetD  with liiiBMf 
power  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Alt  this  is  very  honourable  to  you.  Bat  ed  iltf 
light  must  we  see  it?  How  are  we  toconsiiterjM 
armament  without  commission  from  tbe  Cim^ 
when  some  of  the  first  people  in  tkit  kingdoBlH 
been  refused  arms,  at  the  time  they  did  oota^ 
not  reject,  but  solicited  the  king's  comoiMUi 
Here  to  arm  and  embody  would  be  repreMle'l 
little  less  than  high  treason,  if  done  on  jiirt 
autiiority — With  you  it  receives  tbethubtfl 

frivy  couusellor  of  Great  Britaio,  whoobtpk 
rish  house  of  lords,  in  that  point,  with  plaiM; 
and  is  made  secretary  of  state,  the  mwHrih       _ 
lands  here,  for  his  reward.     You  shntait'  H 
credit  given  to  the  Crown  to  six  monlh*-'* 
hung  up  the  publick  credit  of  your  kiDgdw  ^* 
thread — You  refused  to  raise  any  taxes,  whihp 
confessed  the  publick  debt,  and  publick  ei^nx)% 
to  be  great  and  ui^nt  beyond  example.  ^""^ 
tainly  acted  in  a  great  style,  and  on  ioinid|* 
invincible  principles.     But  if  we,  in  theoppiM^ 
which  fills  Ireland  with  lucli  loyal  homnni,* 
even  attempted,  what  we  never  did  even  stUi^ 
the  smallest  delay  or  the  smallest  limitatioB('^ 
ply,  in  order  to  a  constitutional  coercion  of  Jj 
Crown,  we  should  have  been  decried  by  »ll  ■* 
court  and  Tory  mouths  of  this  kingdom,  u  »** 
perate  faction,  aiming  at  the  direct  ruin  of** 
country,  and  to  surrender  it  bound  hand  iinW 
to  a  foreign  enemy.     By  actually  doing  wbit  * 
never  ventured  to  attempt,  you  have  p«ii  J* 
court  with  such  address,  and  have  won  HO** 
favour  with  his  Majesty  and  his  cabinet,  ihit^ 
have,  of  their  special  grace  and  mere  mo^ 
raised  you  to  new  titles  ;  and,  for  the  first  titfi* 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  complimented  yw  *** 
the  appellation  of  "  faithful  and  loyal," — u*," 
order  to  insult  our  low-spirited  and  degcnen" 
obedience,  have  thrown  these  epithets  and  f^ 
resistance  together  in  our  teeth !  What  do  J" 
think  were  the  feelings  of  every  raan,  who  l*** 
upon  parliament  in  a  higher  light,  than  thai  of  > 
market-overt  for  legalizing  a  base  traffick  of  of* 
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I  pensions,  wlien  he  «w  you  employ  such 
BT«  of  coCTcion  to  iheCrown.in  order  to  coerce 
■  psrUament  tliroueh  that  medium  t  Hov  much 
Majcstv  is  pl«uea  with  hij  pnrt  of  the  civility, 
H  l>c  leh  to  his  own  Uiile.  But  an  to  us,  you 
ilare<l  to  die  world ,  ihnt  you  knew,  lliat  the  way 
brin^in^  us  to  nason  wu  to  apply  youtieltes 
the  true  sou  tct  of  aM  our  opinionn,  and  the  only 
live  to  nil  our  condiicl !  Now,  it  seenin.  you 
hic  jrourselves  afTronterl,  becftune  a  few  of  us 
^naa  some  indigniition  nt  thr  miriixler,  who  htut 
«i^t  (it  to  6trip  us  stark  nuked,  and  expose  tlic 
e  ftlale  of  QUI  poxed  nnd  pL-sti1cnli»l  nntiit  to 
wrorld  !  Think,  or  say,  what  you  will  in  helncid, 
ktkll  ever  tliiok  it  a  crime,  hardly  to  be  expiated 
lus  blood.  He  mi^ht,  and  ought,  by  a  longer 
^Irauance,  or  by  an  earlier  meeting  of  this 
rlittinent,  to  have  given  us  the  credit  of  some 
■don  in  foreseeing* and  antioipstintcan  appronch- 
^fcrce.  So  for  from  it.  Lord  Gowcr,  coming 
I  of  hb  own  cabinet,  decl»rp».  that  one  prinripiil 
of  his  mignaiton  wu,  lu*  not  being  able  to 
til  on  ll)c  present  minister  to  give  any  sort  of 
cation  lo  this  bnsineis.  Kren  on  the  lute 
Bg  of  parlinmenl.  rioiliing  delenniiinte  could 
Ednvn  from  him,  or  from  any  of  his  nssociutes, 
you  had  actually  pB»cd  the  sliort  money 
1;  which  measure  they  flnltercd  themiclii-n.  B.ncl 
others,  you  would  never  come  up  to. 
>iated  in  their  expectation  at  seeing  the 
they  sunendcred  at  discretion. 
_B,  my  dear  Rir,  of  our  surprise  at  findini; 
'cmsure  directed  ag;ainil  those,  who«e  only 
t  wat(  in  uccusing  the  minisien  of  not  having 
jour  demands  by  our  gncei;  of  not 
given  you  the  natural  advantages  of  your 
Iry  in  the  mott  ample,  the  most  cajly,  und 
kost  liberal  manner ;  and  for  not  fiavine; 
away  anihoritv  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
fticndihiii.  Ylinl  you  should  make  the 
iek  of  tlic  minittcrs,  it  what  I  expected ; 
in  prsbinii;  their  bounty,  you  pni<l  a  juit 
at  to  your  own  tbrce.  But  that  you 
trmilst  ns,  either  individually,  or  collectively, 
1  can  scarcely  think  a  nalural  proceeding. 
easily  conceive,  that  gentlemen  mi^ht  prow 
at  what  they  liad  done ; — that  tliey 
imagine  they  had  undertaken  a  business 
tJtcir  direction ; — tliat  having  obtained  a 
'  of  independence  for  their  country,  they  meant 
r  the  deserted  helm  inio  iheirown  hand*,  and 
Ij  by  (heir  very  real  abilities  the  total  inefii- 
«Fthe  nominal  p>veriimenl.  All  lliese  might 
^,  and  mi);hi  be  very  Juttiflable  motives  for 
raoonciling  themaelves  cordially  to  the  present 
Kjtitm.  But  1  do  not  so  well  discover  the 
I,  that  could  induce  them,  at  the  first  feeble 
:  of  life  in  this  country,  to  do  all  in  their 
'  lo  east  a  cloud  over  it ;  and  (o  prevent  the 
^  tioDf  of  our  cflecting  the  necessary  rcfomia- 
N,  wnicb  are  aimed  at  in  our  constitutioD,  and 
nr  itatioaal  eoooony. 

Bm,  it  seenw,  I  was  silent  at  the  pauing  the 
Mr.  OiMUa  •  Mr.  Huacj  Hinsti. 


resolutions.  Why — what  hod  I  lo  say  ?  If  1  had 
thought  ihcm  too  much,  I  should  have  been  accused 
of  an  endeavour  to  indame  England.  If  I  should 
represent  them  as  too  little,  1  should  have  been 
churned  with  a  design  of  fomenting  the  disconlents 
of  Ireland  into  actual  rebellion.  The  treasury 
bench  repre«enled,  that  the  alTair  was  a  matter  of 
state: — they  repreaented  it  truly.  1, therefore,  only 
asked,  whether  tliey  knirw  these  proiKisilions  lo  be 
such,  as  would  siitiiify  Ireland ;  for,  if  they  were  lo, 
thcv  would  satisfy  me.  This  did  not  indicate,  that 
I  thought  them  too  amplv.  In  this  our  silence 
(however  diehonoumble  to  piirlianicnt)  tlicrc  was 
one  advantage ;  that  the  whole  passed,  as  far  as  it 
is  gone,  with  eomplcie  unnnimity :  and  so  quickly, 
(hnt  tlicrc  wrb  no  time  ic(i  to  excite  anv  opposition 
to  it  out  of  doors.  In  the  West  India  business, 
reaconini;  on  what  had  lately  pntsed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  on  the  mode  rn  which  it  was 
opened  here,  I  thought  I  saw  much  matter  of  per- 
plexity. But  I  have  now  better  reaiion  than  ever 
to  be  pleased  with  my  silence.  If  I  had  spoken  ; 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  able  inen"  in  the 
Irtsli  pnrliiimenl  would  pcubiibly  hnve  thought  my 
obsen-ftcion  un  endeavour  to  sow  dissension,  whien 
ho  was  resolved  to  prevent ;  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  men,  that  t 
ever  eraccd  yours  or  any  house  of  [inrliaineiil, 
mi^ht  have  looked  on  it  as  a  chimera.  In  llm 
silence  I  observed,  I  was  strongly  countenanced 
(to  say  no  more  of  it)  by  everv  gentleman  of  Ire- 
land, that  I  had  the  honour  of  ronTersini^  with  in 
l^ndon.  The  only  word,  for  that  reason,  which  I 
spoke,  wna  to  restrain  a  worthy  eounly  member,! 
who  had  received  some  commiinienlion  from  a 
greiil  tradinif  place  in  the  county  he  reprewnts, 
which,  if  it  liad  been  opened  to  the  house,  would 
have  led  to  a  perplexing  discussion  of  one  of  the 
moBt  troublesome  matters  that  could  nrine  in  this 
business.  I  got  up  to  put  a  stop  tu  it ;  and  I 
believe,  if  you  knew  what  the  topick  was,  you 
would  commend  my  discretion. 

That  it  should  be  a  m;iiter  of  publick discretion 
ID  me  to  be  silent  on  the  aflaire  of  Ireland,  is  what 
on  all  aceouiiU  I  bitterly  lament.  I  stated  to  the 
house  what  I  felt :  and  I  fell,  as  strongly  ns  human 
sensibility  can  feel,  the  extinction  of  my  parliamen- 
tary capacity,  where  I  wished  to  use  it  most .  When 
I  came  into  thin  [Mtrliament,  just  fourteen  years 
ago, — into  this  psrliHiiient,  then,  in  vulvar  opinion 
at  least,  the  presiding  council  of  the  greatest  em- 
pire existing,  (and  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
tJial  ever  did  exist,)  obscure  and  n  stranger  as  I  wiu, 
I  considered  myielf  as  raised  to  the  highest  digniiv, 
to  which  a  creature  of  oar  species  could  aspire.  In 
that  opinion,  one  of  the  chtcf  pleasures  in  my 
situittion,  what  was  first  and  uppermost  in  my 
tlioughis.  was  tlie  hope,  without  injury  to  this 
country,  to  be  «orae«hat  nschil  to  the  place  of  nty 
birth  and  education,  which,  id  many  respects,  in- 
lemal  and  external,  I  thought  III  and  impolilically 
governed.  But  when  I  fourul,  that  the  house, 
iarrendcring  itself  to  the  guidance  of  an  authorilv, 
1  Mr.  Sianlrv.  naBber  toi  1,.aiieMlitn 
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-  .-■:  extpiit.     But  it  sitews  me,  tlmt  tin  :-.- 
rs  of  tlie  country,  that  I  once  lMli.iiL;,i]  v  . 
' ;...;!;  I  still  linvoadfanicss  i.f  i!i>tiTii;ii:i':.? 
.  .  :-  uijlrl'y  til  reason,  iiiiike  a  L'rt-ii-.r  in- 
--    ■    -  nil-  tiiaii  1  liati  inia::iiicd.     Btn  ],.:n.:., 
-.-  :-i  A::;iiUcfJ  to  be  a  Htllu  tflif'iK.  ii.p-r.vv 
.-■:■":  lijii-ly  to  be  renewed.     If  it  will  ii..ii- 
":  .  ■  :_-  '     riiir"  as  troulik'^soiiie  to  utlicrs.  ;is  I  .,:;< 
■    .    .  i    -'.'.  bo  pbliiied  to  yoit,  it'you  will  v,-.e 
-    i:  ■  ■.  -^"i.ittsl  leisure,  to  t lie  speaker.  Vi  »■■;: 
■■:  ■  "  J.,:  -man,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Yi-ivrrrr. 
■:  '".-    -'iiy; — all  ilicse    I   liuve   lite  linii'wr  .,[' 
■  ;_-  '■:  ■■>.  Ti.illy  known  to,  except  Mr.  Vtiv,  n  n. 
V  :i-.r:  ;  .iiii  only  known   by  my  obli^riitiiii^  ;■ 
r.      '.-  yoTi  live  in  any  habits  with  mv  oil  fri  r '. 
-■  :■"   -it.  I  shall  be  glad,  that  he  too  <ir*  t.L- 
■:        .-.■jie  apolnjjy. 

-.:.■:■.',  once  more  accept  my  best  tlin:,ki  rr 

■..:    •-■-Ti-ii  you  take  in  me.    Believe,  tli.tt  it  isr- 

T     :■■.  :iy  an  heart  »ot  yet  so  old,  as  to  h.iir 

.-  ^  sot'fitibility.     All  Iiere  give  yoii  tli>'  Itf-t  f^''- 

■;>■    :i-,d  wishes  of  tlic  season,  and  biliovt  :■; 

(■J  t;;e  greatest  truth  and  regard. 

My  dear  Sir, 

P^aconsfield,  Vo.ir  most  faithful  anJ 

^i-.v  Vear's  Diiy,  oblifjcd  humble  .Sfoxt. 

1780.  '  El»MVNn    BlRKL 

I  am  frightened  at  the  trouble  I  givo  wi  a-i 
■ ::  friends;  but  I  recollect  that  you  are  iimfiir  , 
■vyers,  and  habituated  to  read  long  ti^icsi  ) 
■.■■■.ivr,*— and,  where  your  friendship  is  amcerei-', 
*!'..'ut  a  fee;  1  am  .sure  too.  that  you  will  tvi 
i  ■:  till'  lawyer  in  scrutinizing  too  mi'nnlelv  *«" 
.v^'TOision,  which  my  haste  may  inakemeii-t.  I 
■Vr^.'t  to  mention  my  friend  O'Hara  aiitl  tii:iS. 
■■.;[  yoii  will  conmiuiiicate  it  as  you  phajo. 


■   KTTER 

•-.■,■  !  ii;i'  in  a  sitiiafioi),  which  might  ennMf  '■ 
.  ■•iiTu  wliul  was  fit  to  l>cdimpnn  aciinsiilii-!'"'' 
.  ■■  ■  ■-.■  rei.ilive  circumstances  of  iliis  ruimtrv  ;;'' 

■    ■■  i;*  lu'ii^hliuurs.     This  was  what  von  I'niii'l'' 

•  ■".  II ilo  yourselves;  hut  you  had  arijlit  ti>«p'''' 
-     ■    ;■  1  vlii.iild  ;ivail  myself  of  the  adv;uit-i:.T.»-' '' 
t  ,viiu'.l  iViim  your  favour.      I'ndcr  tlieimpri'^" 
V     ..       ,■'■  il!i<  i!i!ty  and  this  trust,  1  bad  euiitMiout.'l  '■■   I 
f  "  ,  i.'^'.lvv.byprevcnlivegracesand  oonocs*inns.f>'^    j 

4  ..'■      1. 1  .■!'  piiwi-r  at  the  same  time  an  art  of  K'ni'!;'   ' 

J  ...■■»     '■>'  I'-'uli  <•(  r.nglish  bounty,  and  not  of  I^"^-'-^'   ' 


'111  ji'ct  !i^  \\\p  [iri'iTriliiii;  littr-r. 


LETTER  TO  JOHN  MERLOTT,  ESQ. 


ty  and  distress.     I  really  flattered  myself, 

HCvenUi  which  hetve  proved  beyond  dis)>ute 

mdence  of  such  a  muKiiii,  would  have  ab- 

patdnn  for  me,  if  not  npprobfttiuii.     But  if 

I  not  bcfti  to  fuiliitiiitf.  I  do  iiiost  tincerply 
my  freat  Iom  ;   wiih  tliii>  coinfort,  however, 

I I  nave  disobliged  my  constituents,  it  nu 
putiait  of  any  sinister  inti'rest,  or  any  party 

D  of  ray  own.  but  in  otidi-iivoiiTin^  tu  save 
from  liisgiftce,  alor>u  with  th*  wholo  com- 
y,  to  nhich  tbcy  and  I  belong.  1  shall  be 
med  for  this,  and  very  much  ho  :  but  I  tlioiiM 
jrc  coiiL'iTiied.  if,  iii  nullifying  a  ]irvsi'nl 
irof  ihcirs,  I  liftil  rfiiilercd  niy»clf  unworthy 
lir  foniier  or  tlicir  future  cliuice.  I  cvnfess, 
i  could  not  bear  lu  face  uiy  cunstltiicnt«  M 
St  (rener»)  clecliLin,  if  1  had  been  a  mnl  to 
North  in  the  glory  of  liarin);  refuted  tame 

itaJKnigcnnt  conccsiions.  in  lavutir  of  Ire- 
to  the  arguments  and  supplicotinnsof  Kny:lisli 
ttra  of  parliBinent ;  and  in  tJi«  very  ti«';it  am- 
m  tJie  demuiid  of  40,000  Irisli  bayooeu,  of 
I  mode  8  sjieech  of  two  faoura  long  to  prove. 
If  former  conduct  was  founded  upoa  no  one 
principle  either  of  policy,  justice,  or  com- 
(.  I  never  heard  a  more  elaWrate,  more 
ODOre  convincing,  nnd  mnrcBliaincful  tpccch. 
lebator  obuined  credit ;  but  the  statesman 
i^paced  for  ever.  Amends  were  mitde  for 
I  refuted  »i»uU,  but  tiuieW,  concessions  by 
bmilnl  tnd  unlimely  Riirrendcr,  not  only  of 

one  of  the  ulijeeiR  of  former  leitrainli,  but 
llyofih*  whole  IcKiilalive  power  itself,  which 
wuic  llicni.  L'or  it  ia  not  neceti»arv  to  iiifunii 
Jml  the  iinfortimaic  pJirlianicni  of  iJiis  tiiig- 
did  not  dnrc  to  (jualiiTy  tite  very  lilwrty  the 
of  tfadin^  with  her  own  pUntations,  by  ap- 
[,  of  her  own  nuthorily,  any  one  of  the  com- 
k1  T«^lHtions  la  the  new  Imffick  of  Irehind, 
I  bind  us  here  undur  ihw  SRveial  acts  of  iin- 
00.  Wc  were  obli^d  to  refer  them  to  the 
mcnt  of  iTcUnd.  as  conditions ;  just  in  the 
manlier,  as  if  wo  were  bestowing  a  [)rtvilegv 
taaixte  sort  on  Fram%  and  Spnin,  or  any  other 
ndtM  power,  nnd ,  indeed,  with  more  Miidicd 
m.  Ihnn  we  shoidd  have  used,  not  to  shuck 
iiiDciple  of  their  independence.  How  ilie 
ler  reconciled  the  refusal  to  reason,  and  tlic 
kder  to  arms,  raised  in  defiance  of  the  pre- 
iTes  of  the  Crovn  to  his  ntastcr,  ]  know  not ; 
abably  been  seUled ,  in  some  way  or  other. 


belween  themselves.  But,  however  lli«  king  and 
his  niioistcrs  may  settle  the  question  of  his  dignity 
and  his  rights,  ]  thought  it  became  me,  by  vigif- 
ance  and  fores>g:ht.  to  lake  cure  of  yonrs  ;  1 
thought  I  oti^ht  rather  lu  lij^hten  the  whip  in  liitie, 
than  e)iposc  i'  to  a  totnl  wreck.  The  condncl 
pursued  seemed  lo  me  without  weight  or  judgment, 
and  more  tit  for  a  member  for  Bnnbnry  than  a 
member  for  Bristol.  I  stood  therefore  (.ileni  wiih 
ffrief  and  vexation  on  tli.il  day  of  the  tign:ii  «linme 
and  humiliation  of  this  degraded  king  and  counlry. 
But  it  seems,  the  pride  of  Ireland  in  the  day  of 
her  power  was  e(|iial  to  ours,  when  wc  dreamt  we 
were  powerful  too.  I  have  been  alxited  there 
even  for  my  silence,  which  was  construed  into  a 
desire  of  exciting  discontent  in  England.  But, 
Uiauk  God,  my  letter  to  Bristol  was  in  print; — 
my  sentiments  on  ihe  policy  of  the  measure  were 
known  and  determined,  and  such  as  no  man  could 
think  me  absurd  enough  to  contradict.  When  I 
nm  no  lon^r  a  free  agent,  I  am.obli^^d  in  the 
croud  to  yield  lo  neccuity  ;  tL  is  surely  enough, 
that  I  silently  submit  to  power  ;  it  ia  enou^^h, 
that  1  do  not  foolishly  alTront  tlie  conqueror :  it 
is  loo  hard  to  frtrce  me  lo  ain^  his  pniisei,  whilst 
I  am  led  in  triumph  before  him  ;  or  to  wnkc  the 
[Wiiiegyrlck  of  our  own  miniMcr,  who  would  put 
me  neither  in  a  condition  lo  surrender  willi  honour, 
or  to  fight  with  tiic  tnialle*!  hope  of  vicloxy.  ] 
was,  I  confess,  sullen  and  silent  on  that  day  ;  and 
shall  continue  so,  until  I  see  sonn;  db|>otition  to 
enquire  into  this  and  other  eauees  of  the  national 
disG^aee.  If  I  suScr  in  my  reputation  for  it  in 
Ireland,  I  am  sorry  ;  but  it  neither  doc*  nor  can 
affect  me  so  nearly  as  my  siifFning  in  Bristol,  for 
having  wished  to  unite  the  ininetts  of  thu  two 
nauons  in  a  munncr,  tJuU  would  secure  ilic  lu- 
I>remacy  of  this. 

Will  you  have  tin;  gxxidness  to  excuse  the  lenirth 
of  this  letter.  My  earnest  desu-e  of  explaining 
myself  in  every  point,  which  may  afTecl  tne  mind 
of  any  worthy  gentleman  in  Rrulol,  is  live  canse 
of  it.  Tu  ymirself.  and  to  your  liberal  and  manly 
notions,  I  know  ii  in  not  to  neecuary.     Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  nicMt  faithful  and 

obedient  humble  wrvant] 

To  John  Mciioll,  E»i|.  Uri»tol. 
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LETTERS, 


KEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIONS  OF  THE  RIOTERS  IN  1780* 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  Lord, 
I  HOPE  1  am  not  too  late  with  the  enclosed 
slight  observations.  If  the  execution  already 
ordered  cannot  be  postponed,  might  I  venture  to 
recommend,  that  it  should  extend  to  one  only ;  and 
tlien  the  plan  sug^sted  in  the  enclosed  paper  may, 
if  your  Lordship  thinks  well  of  it,  take  place,  with 
such  improvements  as  your  better  judgment  may 
dictate.  As  to  fewness  of  the  executions  and  the 
good  eifects  of  that  policy,  I  cannot,  for  my  own 
part,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  and  think  it  may  not 
occupy  more  of  his  Majesty's  time,  than  such  a 
thing  IS  worth,  I  should  not  be  sorry,  that  the  en- 
closed was  put  into  the  king's  hands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's 
Charles-slreet       '***'**  obedient  humble  Servant, 
July  10, 1780*.  Edmi'ND  Burke. 


TO  THE  EARL  BATHURST, 

wri)   president  o?  the  council. 

My  Lord,  , 
I  CAME  to  town  but  yesterday,  and  therefore  did 
rot  learn  more  early  the  probable  extent  of  the 
executions,  in  consequence  of  the  late  disturbances. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you,  with  the 
sincerest  deference  to  your  judgment,  what  ap- 
peared to  me,  very  early,  as  reasonable  in  this 
business.  Further  thoughts  have  since  occurred  to 
me.  I  confess  my  mind  is  under  no  small  degree 
of  solicitude  and  anxiety  on  the  subject;  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  a  proper  use  of  mercy  would 
not  only  recommend  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of 
government,  but,  if  properly  used,  might  be  made 
a  means  of  drawing  out  the  principal  movers  in 
this  wicked  business,  who  have  hitherto  eluded 
your  scrutiny.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  and 
nave  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  r^ard  and 
esteem, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Charles-sirpet       Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
Jul;  18, 1780.  Edmund  Burke. 

"  It  appFBra  bj  the  rollowiDR  ntrscl  from  n  letter  wrlllen  by 
the  earl  orMRnsfleld  to  Mr  Biirke,  rtaled  Ihf  ITlh  July  17N0.  Ihat 
these  Reflecttonm  had  also  Iwpn  mmmunlcalert  to  htm—"  I 
■'  rccelve<tthehonouTofyour  letter  and  very  judicious  thoughts. 


TO  SIR  GREY  COOPER,  BART.t 

Dear  Sib, 

According  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a  copj 
the  few  reflections  on  the  subject  of  the  piw 
executions,  which  occurred  to  me  in  the  cuti 
period  of  the  late  disturbances,  and  which  lU  i 
experience  and  observation  since  have  moststng|J 
confirmed.     The  executiona,  takiog  those  win 
have  been  made,  which  are  now  ordered,  m 
which  may  be  the  natural  coDseqnence  of  dt 
convictions  in  Surrey,  will  be  undoubted!;  M 
many  to  answer  any  good  purpoae.  Gieatwi^ 
ter  attended  the  suppression  of  the  tuniDlti;  id 
this  ought  to  be  taken  in  discount  Irom  thecM^ 
tion  of  the  law.     For  God's  sake  entreat  of  lirf 
North  to  take  a  view  of  the  sum  total  of  tbedolK 
before  any  are  ordered  for  execution;  forijid 
doing  something  of  this  kind,  people  are  ienji 
in  detail  into  severities  they  never  woaU  HI 
dreamed  of,  if  they  had  the  whole  in  tbeir  w 
at  once.   The  scene  in  Surrey  would  Iistb  Ail 
the  hardest  heart,  that  ever  was  in  sn  IM 
breast.    Justice  and  mercy  have  notsochmM 
interests  as  people   are  apt  to  imagine.    I  < 
Lord  Loughborough  last  night.  Heseemedftm 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  what  necesMty  oliip 
htm  to  go  through,  and  I  believe  wilt  csta 
our  ideas  on  the  subject.     On  this  matto'TH't 
that  no  time  is  to  be  lost.     Before  a  finidri* 
mination,  the  first  thing  I  would  recoooM 
that  if  the  very  next  execution  caonot  beddi^ 
(by  the  way  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not)  ill 
be  of  but  a  single  person ;  and  that  sftei*> 
you  should  not  exceed  two  or  three:  ^^ 
enough  for  one  riot,  where  the  very  atrt  of  pw^ 
ment,  on  which  you  proceed,  is  TBther  a  liHkM 
in  its  sanctions  and  its  constructioa :  not  iW 
mean  to  complain  of  the  latter,  as  either  se*' 
strained ;  but  it  was  rigid  from  the  first. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Scmat, 

Tuesday,  EDMnHD  Boi* 

18lh  July  1760. 

I  reallv  feel  uneasy  on  this  businesi,  antl  ^ 
consider  it  as  a  sort  of  personal  fiivour,  if  ^ 
something  to  limit  the  extent  and  sev^tTw'* 
law  on  tliis  point,— Present  my  best  cOTipli""* 
to  Lord  North,  and  if  he  thinks,  that  I  itnm 
wishes  to  be  serviceable  to  government  on  th  ■■ 
occasion,  I  shall  on  my  part  think  myself  •I* 

"  Having  been  so  greatly  injured  nyMlC  I  b«»«a«Ml*J"? 
"  deoent  oot  to  attend  the  rcporta.  and  cMBfoiXBlly  H>i ' 
"  been  prewnt  at  any  dellberstlon  upootbetatqectir 
T  One  or  the  secreurin  of  Uie  tTCuaiT. 
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tnled,  if  a  few  live»  less  thnn  fint 
mid  be  saved ;  i  ahould  lincerely  net 
<  a  pHMiiiil  nMi^ation,  iliougJi  the 
.Upon  geaertti  and  strong  reasoB  of  its 


>UB  THOUOH'ih 


>PH0ACH1NG  EXECUTIONS, 

IV  orFBEKD  TO  COKSIDEIUTIOIf, 

I 

nber  of  pcrMnB,  convicted  oa  account 
in)nipf>y  tumull;t,  will  probably  exceed 
«ii's  idea  uf  vrogcaHC):  or  example 
er  lo  cftfWtal  puni«limei)t,  it  u  to  be 
ittic  whole  business,  aa  vrcll  with  regard 
tet  and  di.'scription  of  (Iiom  who  are 
kill,  as  with  re^rd  to  tboac  who  stidi 
ovft  lo  Itf^hwr  pani^hmenl,  ui  wbolly 
lould  be  cnlJrcIy  a  work  of  rcaaon. 
ttpcncd  tWrqucntly.  in  cases  of  this  na- 
tc  fa(«  of  iIk'  cunvictii  has  depended 
the  accidcntbl  citrumst&nca  of  ttteir 
lit  cirlicr  or  Inter  to  triali  than  to  any 
:ip]c  orc((uily  npplicd  lo  iheir  tcverni 
Jiout  Rteat  cari'  and  sobriety,  cHinin&l 
r«lly  begins  wilb  anger,  and  ends  in 

The  firu,  that  arc  brouglil  forward, 
Uremity  of  the  law,  with  circumsiancet 
1  in  their  cose  ;  and,  after  n  time,  the 
)iis  delinquenu  etcajM  merely  by  the 
ttiisJj  mcnt. 

tinees  now  before  hii  Majeity,  the  IbU 
IJits  are  humbly  Hubmiucd. 
tPUtnd  the  tamper  of  ttic  publiclc  at  tliin 
lery  great  nart  nf  ilic  lower,  and  some 
^K>  people  of  this  city  are  in  a  very 
^ition,  and  such  as  ought  to  be 
th  (irtnoeH  aod  delicacy.  In  ^ncral, 
approve  ihaii  blame  the  principles  of 

though  the  better  sort  of  ibeni  are 
I  consequences  uf  those  very  principles 
i|>prove.  Tlii»  keeps  their  mind*  in  a 
tnd  anxious  slate,  vhicb  may  very 
asperated  by  an  injudicious  severity 
.1e  reioluiions:  or  by  weak  measures, 
of  government,  it  may  he  encouraged 
lit  of  courses,  which  may  be  of  llie 
;oui  consequences  to  ihe  pubhck. 
lO  doubt,  timt  Ihe  npprouching  execu- 
fy  much  determine  the  future  conduct 
Dpie.  Thcv  ought  to  be  such  as  will 
,  irritate.  S'othing  will  make  govern- 
twfut  lo  them  tlian  to  see,  that  it  doM 
by  chance  or  under  the  influence  of 

I 

lefore  proposed,  that  no  execution 
■de,  nntd  the  number  of  pert«o«,  which 
tliinks  tit  to  try,  is  completed.  When 
2  e 


ttie  whole  ia  at  once  under  llie  eye,  an  examination 
ought  to  be  made  into  the  circumttanccs  of  every 
particular  convict;  and  *ij,  at  the  very  utmost,  of 
the  liitest  examples  may  then  be  selected  lor  exe- 
cution, who  ought  to  be  brouKht  out  and  put  to 
death,  on  one  and  the  same  day.  In  six  different 
places,  and  in  the  must  solemn  munuer  th;il  ctin 
be  devised.  Afterwards,  gj^al  caie  should  be 
taken,  that  tli€tr  bodies  may  not  be  dchvcrcd  to 
their  fricndH.  or  to  otiicrs,  who  may  make  them 
"*ijw"t9  of  companion,  or  even  veneration  ;  some 
itistanccs  of  tli<'  kind  have  happened  with  regard 
to  the  bodies  of  those  killed  in  ilic  liotf. 

The  rest  of  the  malcractorv  ought  lo  be  either 
condemned,  for  larger  or  sliotter  terms,  to  tlie 
lighters;  hooses  of  correction ;  service  in  tlie 
navy  :  and  the  like,  accordinc;  lo  the  case. 

This  small  number  of  executions,  and  all  at  one 
lime,  thou;7h  in  diflerent  places,  is  seriously  recom- 
mended ;  because  it  is  cedain,  that  n  greal  havock 
nmoii^  ctiminala  hardens,  rather  than  subdues,  the 
mindt  of  people  iuclincd  lo  the  same  crimes ;  and 
therefore  fails  of  answering  its  purpose  as  an  ex- 
ample. Men,  who  see  their  lives  respected  and 
thought  of  value  bv  otlicrs,  come  to  respect  that 
gift  of  God  thcmfclves.  To  have  compa&sion  for 
oneself,  OT  to  care,  more  or  lefs,  for  one's  own  life, 
is  a  lesson  lobe  learned  jutt  aseveryollter;  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  Ihal  conspitacies  have 
been  most  common  and  most  desperate,  where 
tlieir  punishment  bas  been  most  extensive  and 
most  Kverc. 

Besides,  the  leaat  excesa  in  iIm  way  excites  a 
tendenieas  in  the  milder  aort  of  people,  which 
makes  them  consider  government  in  an  harsh  and 
odtous  light,  The  scqm  of  justice  in  men  is  over- 
loaded and  fatigued  with  a  long  aeriea  of  execu- 
tions, or  with  such  a  cami^  at  once,  as  rather 
resembles  a  massacre,  tlian  a  sober  execution  of 
the  lawB.  Tlie  jaws  tlius  lose  tlieir  lerrour  in  the 
minds  of  the  wicked,  and  their  reverence  in  the 
minds  of  the  virtuous. 

)  have  erer  observed,  that  the  execution  of  one 
man  fixe*  the  attention  andcxi-ites  awe;  the  exe- 
cution of  multitudes  dissipates  and  weakens  the 
effect :  but  men  reason  themselves  into  disappro- 
bation and  disgutt ;  tbey  compute  more  as  iltey 
feel  less;  and  every  severe  act,  whicb  does  not 
appear  to  be  necessnry,  is  sure  lo  be  oiTcnsivc. 

In  selecting  the  criminals,  a  very  ditlercnt  line 
ought  to  be  followed  from  that  recommended  by 
ihechnmpions  of  tlie  protcstant  association.  They 
recomntend,  that  the  offenders  for  plunder  oueht 
to  be  punished,  and  tlio  offenders  from  ptinci^es 
spared.  But  tlie  contrary  rule  ought  to  bo  fol- 
lowed. The  ordinary  executions,  of  which  there 
are  enough  in  conscience,  are  for  the  formej 
tjKcics  of  delinquents:  but  such  common  plunder- 
ers would  fnmish  no  example  in  tlie  present  case, 
where  the  false  or  pretended  principle  of  religion, 
which  Iciids  to  Crimea,  is  ibc  very  tiling  to  be  dia> 
cou raged. 

Ilut  the  reason,  which  ought  to  make  these 
people  objects  of  selection  for  pantshmcni,  con- 
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fines  the  lelection  to  very  Tew.  For  we  muit  con* 
aider,  that  the  whole  nation  has  been,  for  a  long 
time,  guilty  of  their  crime.  Toleration  ia  a  new 
virtue  in  any  country.  It  is  a  late  ripe  fruit  in  the 
best  climates.  We  ought  to  recollect  the  poison, 
which,  under  the  name  of  antidotes  against  popery, 
and  such  like  mountebank  titles,  has  been  circu- 
lated from  our  pulpits,  and  from  our  presses,  from 
the  heads  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  heads 
of  the  dissenters.  These  publications,  by  degrees, 
have  tended  to  drive  all  religion  from  our  own 
minds,  and  to  611  them  with  nothing  but  a  violent 
hatred  of  the  religion  of  other  people,  and,  of 
course,  with  a  hatred  of  their  persons ;  and  so,  by 
a  very  natural  progression,  they  have  led  men  to 
the  destruction  of  their  goods  and  houses,  and  to 
attempts  upon  their  lives. 

This  delusion  furnishes  no  reason  for  sufTering 
that  abominable  spirit  to  be  kept  alive  by  inflam- 
matory libels,  or  seditious  assemblies,  or  for  go- 
vernment's yielding  to  it,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
any  point  of  justice,  equity,  or  sound  policy.  The 
king  certainly  ought  not  to  give  up  any  part  of 
his  subjects  to  the  prejudices  of  another.  So  far 
from  it,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  on  the  late 
occasion  the  catholicks  ought  to  have  been  taken, 
more  avowedly  than  they  were,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  government,  as  the  dissenters  had  been  on 
a  similar  occasion. 

But,  though  we  ought  to  protect  against  violence 
the  bigotry  of  others,  and  to  correct  our  own  too,  if 
we  have  any  left,  weought  to  reflect,  that  an  otTence, 
which  in  its  cause  is  national,  ought  not  in  its 
effects  to  be  vindicated  on  individuals,  but  with  a 
very  welUtempered  severity. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  fire  is  not  extin- 
guished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  require  the 
attention  of  government  more  than  ever;  but,  as 
a  part  of  any  methodical  plan  for  extinguishing 
this  flame,  it  really  seems  necessary,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  justice  should  be  as  steady  and  as  cool 
as  possible. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  REFLECTIONS 

AN 

THE  EXECUTIONS. 

The  great  number  of  sufferers  seems  to  arise  ftom 
the  misfortune  incident  to  the  variety  of  judica- 
tures, which  have  tried  the  crimes.  It  were  well, 
if  the  whole  had  been  the  business  of  one  commis- 
sion ;  for  now  every  trial  seems  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  business,  and  in  that  light,  each  offence 
is  not  punished  with  greater  severity  than  single 
ofiences  of  the  kind  are  commonly  marked :  but, 
in  reality  and  fact,  this  unfortunate  affair,  though 
diversified  in  the  multitude  of  overt  acts,  has  been 
one  and  the  same  riot ;  and  therefore  the  execu- 
tions, BO  far  as  regards  the  general  effect  on  the 


minds  of  men,  will  have  a  reference  to  the  onily 
of  the  offence,  and  will  a{qiear  to  be  much  our 
severe,  than  such  a  riot,  atrocious  as  it  was,  cu 
well  justify  in  government.  I  praj,  that  it  miT 
be  recollected,  that  the  chief  delmquents  hsn 
hitherto  escaped ;  and  very  many  of  those,  vho 
are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  are  a  poor, 
thoughtless  set  of  creatures,  very  little  aware  of 
the  nature  of  their  oSence.  None  of  the  lat- 
makers,  the  assemblers  of  the  mob,  the  direcun 
and  arrangers,  have  been  convicted.  The  preadicn 
of  mischief  remain  safe,  and  are  wicked  eoongk 
not  to  feel  for  their  deluded  disciples ;  no,  not  tf 
all. 

I  would  not  plead  the  ignorance  of  the  ]>■■ 
any,  even  the  most  ^orant,  as  a  jastification;  ta 
I  am  sure,  that,  when  the  question  is  of  nKrer,  it 
is  a  very  great  and  powerful  argnment.  I  at 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  ibij 
did  not  know  their  offence  was  capital. 

There  is  one  argument,  which  I  beg  may  nctf  k 
considered  as  brought  for  any  invidious  porao^ 
or  meant  as  imputing  blame  any  vltere,  bnt  tsiti 
I  think,  with  candid  and  considerate  mn,  li 
have  much  weight.     The  unfortunate  deliaqMli 
were  perhaps  much  encouraged  by  some  mis- 
ness  on  the  part  of  government  itself.    IViba- 
lute  and  entire  impanity  attending  the  sanwofan 
in  Edinburgh,   which  was  over  and  orer  ipi 
urged  as  an  example  and  encouragement  to  te 
unfortunate  people,  might  be  a  means  of  deM* 
them.     Perhaps  too  a  languor  in  the  begionif  * 
the  riots  here  (which  suffered  the  leaden  to 
ceed,  until  very  many,  as  it  were  by  the  coot 
of  a  sort  of  fashion,  were  carried  to  these 
might  make  these  people  think,  that  tlien 
something  in  the  case,  which  induced 
to  wink  at  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedingi. 

The  conduct  and  condition  oi  the  knd 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to   be  considered, 
answers  to  Lord  Beaucharop,  to  Mr.  Ualst 
to  Mr.   Langdale,  make  him  appear  itto 
accomplice  in  the  crimes,  than  guilty  of  n^f* 
as  a  magistrate.    Such  an  example  set  to  ik 
by  the  first  magistrate  of  the  city  tends  giead; 
palliate  their  offence. 

The  license,  and  complete  impunity  too,  of 
publications,  which  from  the  banning  i 
the  people  to  such  actions,  and,  in  the 
trials  and  executions,  still  continues,  doa  i 
great  degree  render  these  creatures  an  otije 
compaauon.    In  the  Publick  Advertiaer  of 
morning,    there    are  two    or  three 
strongly  recommending  such  outrages; 
mulating  the  people  to  violence  against  Ae 
and  persons  of  Roman    catholicks,  aod 
against  the  chapels  of  the  foreign  minirten- 

I  would  not  go  so  ^  as  to  adopt  the  > 
quicquid  multU  peecatw,itutlhtm;  hut 
offences,  committed  by  vast  multitudes,  sis 
what  palliated  in  the  individuaU ;  who,  *i 
many  escape,  are  always  looked  npoa  isAa 
unlucky  than  criminal.     All  our  loose  <''" 
justice,  as  it  affects  any  lodividua],  have  is'"' 
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ig  of  comparison  to  tlie  tituation  «r  otiicrs ; 
tyUemaucle  reaaoning  can  wholly  free  us 
»  inpresaionB. 

'  I  Comings  says,  oiir  En^l»h  civil  ware 
stnclire  tliaii  others :  bccautc  the  cry 
■  alvaya  was,  "  Sparc  the  commoa 
ciple  of  war  sliould  be  at  kast 
at  IK  the  execution  ofju&tice,  Tho  ap- 
'  justice  it  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is  best 
i  with  llie  least  possible  blood.  Wt  may 
llect.  that  between  capital  punisEimeiil  and 
>uiiity  tliere  arc  many  stages.  t 

e  whole,  erery  circumstance  of  mercy,  and 
uative  ju»tire,  does,  in  my  opinion,  plead 
of  lucli  low,  uDlaugfal,  or  ill-iaugbl 


wretches.  But,  above  all,  the  policy  of  (rovem- 
ntent  ts  deeply  iolcicslcd,  lliat  the  puaialimenU 
vliould  -ipppar  one  solemn  find  deliberateact,aimed1 
not  ut  random,  ami  at  yiarticular  offences,  but  done 
witlia  relation  to  tlicgencial  spirit  of  the  tumulia; 
anil  they  nac;)it  to  be  nothing  more  lliaii  what  is 
sulUcient  to  mark  autl  diicountenance  tlia^  spirit. 

ClUCViUTAVCta  VOK  H£BCT. 

Not  bfing  princlpa). 

Frobable  wnnt  of  earlv  and  deliberate  purposes. 
Youth,  )  where  the  nigbest  malice  does  not 
S«x,      >      appear. 

Intoxication  and  levity,  or  mere  wantonneaa  of 
any  kind. 


A  LETTER 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE   HENRY  DUNDAS, 


esB  or  HIS  uuwsrti  r«xcir«L  sncarrAam  or  staik. 
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hnve  been  panciual  in  tending  you 
eh  I  pconiMd  of  my  old  African  Ctxh, 
ritnib  froin  London  bad  not  come  tn  upon 
Saturday,  and  enfra^  mv  till  nooa  this 
id  this  parquet  brone  of  them,  who  is 
If  what  I  send  be,  at  under  present 
it  most  be,  imperfect,  you  will  ex- 
being  done  near  twelve  years  a^. 
since  I  made  itn  abstract  of  it ; 

^cannot  at  prewnt  by  my  hsndt; 

pc  tlw  marginal  heads  will  in  some  mea- 

fyit. 
ifrican  trade  could  be  can»ideip(l  wiih 
itself  only,  and  a«  a  singU  object,  I 
ifak  the  ntter  abolition  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
ble,  tlian  any  scheme  of  regvlution  and 
ithcr  than  suffer  it  to  continue  as  it  is, 
rish  it  at  an  end.    What  hns  been  lotely 
f'bccn  done  by  a  popular  spirit,  which 
for,  and  indeed  rcry  rarely  relishes,  ai 
e  ap  of  a  great  variety  of  parts,  and' 
operate  its  eflect  tn  a  gn>al  length  of 
people  like  short  mctboda  ;  the  con- 
tf  winch  tliey  sofnetimes  have  reason  to 
<  Abolition  is  but  a  single  act.  To  prove 
iet  ihe  trade,  and  to  expose  it  properly, 
deed,  a  v«st  collection  uf  materials, 
been  Isboriouily  collected,  and  com- 
tjudgmeni.    It  required  also  much 
mddrcB  to  exeiu  tho  spirit, 
tneiled  without  doon,  ud  which 
«  e  2 


lifts  carritd  it  through.  The  greatest  clo<|uencfi 
ever  displayed  in  ihe  honic  has  been  employed  to 
second  the  eflbris  which  have  been  made  abroad. 
All  this,  however,  leads  but  to  one  single  resolve. 
When  this  vm  done,  all  wna  done.  I  speak  of 
nbMilute  and  immediate  abolition,  tbe  point  which 
liic  Kntt  motions  went  to,  and  whieh  is  in  effect  slill 
pressed  ;  though  inUiis  session,  according  to  order. 
It  cannot  take  eflect.  A  remote  and  a  ifraduai 
abolition,  (hough  they  may  be  connected,  are  not 
the  same  thing.  The  idea  of  the  liouse  seems  to 
me,  if  1  rightly  comprehtnd  it,  tlint  tho  two  thioes  1 
are  to  be  combined  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  iraat- 
is  gradually  lo  decline,  and  to  cease  entirely  at  % 
determinate  period.  To  make  theabotitioo  gradual, 
the  rcpilations  must  operate  as  a  strong  discourage- 
ment. But  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  ihnt  a  trade 
continued  and  discouraged,  and  with  a  sentcnceof ' 
death  passed  upon  it,  will  perpetuate  much  ill  blood 
between  those  who  stru^le  fur  llic  abolition,  aad 
those  who  contend  for  an  eflectua)  continuance. 

At  the  time  when  1  formed  ibc  plan,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  yoo.nnabolitiooof ' 
t}ie  slave  trade  would  have  appcured  avery  cliimo 
rical  project.  My  plan,  therefore,  anpposcs  the  ' 
rontinned  existence  of  that  commerce.  Taking 
for  my  basis,  that  I  had  an  incurable  evil  to  deal 
with,  I  cast  about  how  (  should  make  it  oa  small 
an  evil  ns  possible,  and  draw  out  of  ti  some  colla- 
teral good. 

In  turaia^;  the  matter  over  in  my  mind 
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time,  and  since,  I  never  was  able  to  consider  the 
African  trade  upon  a  ground  disconnected  with 
the  employment  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  distinct  from  their  condition  in  theplantations, 
whereon  they  serve.  I  conceived,  that  the  true 
origin  ofthe  trade  was  not  in  the  place  it  was  begun 
at,  but  at  the  place  of  its  final  destination.  .  I 
therefore  was,  and  still  am,  of  opinion,  that  the 
whole  work  ought  to  be  taken  up  together ;  and 
that  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  any  thing, 
which  should  be  done  with  regard  to  its  supply 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  could  not  trust  a  ces- 
sation of  the  demand  for  this  supply  to  the  mere 
operation  of  any  abstract  principle,  (such  as,  that 
if  their  supply  was  cut  off,  the  planters  would  en- 
courage and  produce  an  effectual  population,) 
knowing,  that  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than 
the  operftttoa  of  general  principles,  if  they  are  not 
embodied  in  specifick  regulations.  I  am  very 
apprehensive,  that  so  long  as  the  slavery  continues, 
some  means  for  its  supply  will  be  found.  If  so,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  evil,  in 
order  to  correct  it,  than  by  endeavouring  to  forbid, 
what  we  cannot  be  able  wholly  to  prevent,  to 
leave  it  under  an  illegal,  and  tlierefore  an  unre- 
formed,  existence.  It  is  not,  that  my  plan  does 
not  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade ;  but 
it  is  through  a  very  slow  progress,  the  chief  effect 
of  which  is  to  be  operated  in  our  own  plantations 
bv  rendering,  in  a  length  of  time,  all  foreign  sup- 
ply unnecessary.  It  was  my  wish,  whilst  the 
slavery  continued,  and  the  consequent  commerce, 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  civilize  the  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  trade,  which  now  renders  it  more 
barbarous;  and  to  lead  by  degrees  to  a  more 
reputable,  and,  possibly,  a  more  proBtable,  con- 
nexion with  it,  than  we  maintain  at  present. 

I  am  sure,  that  you  will  consider,  as  a  mark  of 
my  confidence  in  yours  and  Mr.  Pitt's  honour  and 
generosity,  that  I  venture  to  putintoyour  hands  a 
scheme  composed  of  many  and  intricate  combi- 
nations, without  a  full  explanatory  pre&ce,  or  any 
attendant  notes,  to  point  out  the  principles  upon 
which  I  proceeded  in  every  regulation,  which  I 
have  proposed  towards  the  civilization  and  gradual 
manumission  of  negroes  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
I  confess,  I  trust  infinitely  more  (according  to  the 
sound  principles  of  those,  who  ever  have  at  any 
time  meliorated  the  state  of  mankind)  to  the  effect 
and  inflitence  of  religion,  than  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  regulations  put  together. 

Whenever,  in  my  proposed  reformation,  we  take 
OUT  point  of  departure  from  a  state  of  slavery,  we 
must  precede  the  donation  of  freedom  by  disposing 
the  minds  of  the  objects  to  a  disposition  to  receive 
it  without  danger  to  themselves  or  to  us.     The 

firocess  of  hiingina;  free  savages  to  order  and  civi- 
ization  is  very  different.  ■  When  a  state  of  slavery 
is  that,  upon  which  we  are  to  work,  the  very  means, 
which  lead  to  liberty,  must  partake  of  compulsion. 
The  minds  of  men  being  crippled  with  that  re- 
straint can  do  nothing  for  themselves;  everything 
must  be  done  for  them.    The  regulations  can  owe 


little  to  consent.  Every  thing  must  be  tb 
of  power.  Hence  it  is,  that  r^nlatimiB 
multiplied ;  particularly  as  you  have  two 
deal  with.  The  planter  you  must  at  ono 
and  support;  and  you  most  coatrool,  at 
time  that  you  ease,  the  servant.  This  n 
makes  the  work  a  matter  of  care,  labour 

rnce.  It  becomes  in  its  nature  compl 
think  neither  the  object  impracticahlf 
espence  intolerable  ;  and  I  am  fully  c< 
that  the  cause  of  humanity  wonld  be 
beaefited  by  the  continuance  of  the  trade 
vitade,  r^ulated  and  reformed,  than  by 
destruction  of  both  or  either.  What  I 
however,  is  but  a  beginning  of  a  course  of  i 
which  an  experience  of  tite  effectM  of  the 
the  reform  will  enable  the  legislature  hei 
supply  and  correct. 

I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  the  f 
often  neglected ,  penalUes  not  provided,  &c 
But  alt  this  is  merely  mechanical,  and 
couple  of  days  application  would  set  to  rl 

I  have  seen  what  has  been  done  by  t 
Indian  assemblies.  It  is  arrant  trifling 
have  done  little ;  and  what  they  have  done 
for  nothing;  for  it  is  totally  destitute  of  at 
tory  principle.  This  is  the  point  to  whici 
applied  my  whole  diligence.  It  is  easy 
to  say  what  shall  be  done  : — to  cause  it  to  t 
— Hie  labor,  hoc  oput, 

I  ought  not  to  apolc^ze  for  letting  this 
lie  beyond  the  period  of  the  Horatian  ket 
I  ought  much  more  to  entreat  an  excuse  f 
ducing  it  now.  Its  whole  value  (if  it  has 
the  coherence  and  mutual  dependency  of 
the  scheme ;  separately  they  can  be  of  I 
DO  use. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  great 
and  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  moat  faithful,  and 

obedient  humble  Seni 
Edmdkd  Bt 
Beaconsfieli], 
Easter-Monda;  night,  1792. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  NEGRO  COD 

This  constitution  consists  of  four  p 
members. 

I.  The  rules  for  qualifying  a  ship  for  the 
trade. 

II.  The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  tiai 
tbe  coast  of  Africa,  which  includes  a  plin 
troducing  civilization  in  that  part  of  the  • 

III.  What  is  to  be  observed  from  tbe 
shipping  negroes  to  the  sale  in  tbe  Wei 
islands. 

IV.  The  regulations  relative  to  the  st 
condition  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  tl 
numission,&c. 


Whereas  tt  U  CKpedient,  &nd  con- 
fDnnublc  to  the  principles  nf  Inie  rv- 
i  and  morality,  and  lo  the  rules  of  ftound 
f,  lo  put  an  end  taiill  trafficic  in  tlie  pontons 
m,  and  to  Uie  dttcntioii  of  their  said  persons 
lUUe  ot  slnvvry.aB  soon  at  the  same  irmy  be 
ed  wiifaoiic  producing  grt:al  inconvenience* 
t  cuddcn  chAn(|v  of  practices  of  such  long 
tDg;  andtduiin^  thetimcofthecDntiituMncc 
mid  practices,  it  is  dcsintble  and  expedient, 
oper  rr|Tii)alions,  tu  lessen  the  lncoiiveiitL>nci!8 
nrtlM  nttcndnnt  on  th«  ssiit)  tRifli^^k  nnd  slate 
rvitudc,  until  both  »huU  be  gradually  done 

d  wlwreaf  the  objects  of  Uic  said  inide,  and 

queutial  Kfvilude.nnd  the  grievances  reaiilt- 

bemfrom,  come  litidcr  the    principal  hirads 

rin^,   the  rcgiiFatians   ou^ht   thereto   to  be 

illy  applied  ;   that  is  to  say.  ll>at  provision 

d  be  made  by  t)i«  said  i«gulalioos, 

,    For  dniy  qualifying  ships  for  the  said 

^k■. 

.  For  the  mode  and  fionditions  of  permitting; 

tid  trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of 

i: 

.  Por  the  rreatmeiit  of  tlie  negroes  in  iheir 

g«  IQ  tlic  West  India  itlund* ;   ' 

I.  For  tlic  ^vcrnmcnt  of  the  negroes,  wliicli 

r  stuill  be  empluyed  in  his  Majesty's  colonies 

rfanUtiont  in  the  West  Indies: 

„  ^  Be  it  tliereforc  va&ct«d,  that  every 

Md-        ship  oi  trading  vessel,  which  is  intcnd- 

r  tbc  negiM  trade,  with  the  name  of  the  owner 

roers  thereof,  slinll  be  enleird  and  registered 

lips  tmdin^  (o  the  West  Indies  ure  by  Inv  to 

igistered,  witli  the  further  provisions  follow- 

^ud  1.  The  laid  entry  and  register  shall 
•^  contain  an  account  of  the  crent^rt 
>er  of  negroes,  of  ait  descriptions,  yi\iu:h  are 
mti  to  be  taken  into  the  said  ship  or  tmdin^ 
[ ;  and  tbe  said  ship,  before  she  is  p(^rinitteil 

entered  outwards,  shall  be  surveyed  by  a 
carpenter  to  be  appointed  by  the  collcrtur  of 
OTt  ftom  which  llic  said  veuvl  is  to  depart, 
ly  a  SBrf>eon,  also  apfiointcd  by  the  cullcctor, 
hath  becQ  convcn^iDl  in  the  service  of  the 
jade,  but  not  at  l)ic  time  nclunlW  engaged 
renantwl  therein:  and  the  snid  carpenter  and 
OB  shall  report  to  the  collector,  or,  in  his 
icc,  to  tbc  ncjit  principal  officer  of  the  port, 

ontli,  (which  oath  tlie  paid  colteclor  or  prin- 
officcr  is  hereby  empowered  lo  administer,) 
meaaurenient,  and  what  she  contains  in 
n'fl  toon^e,  and  tlinl  she  has  feet 

ated  port-lioW  between  the  decks,  and  Umt 
rvise  filly  found  as  a  good  transport- 

■  at  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  i»  sliip 
employed  in  ihe  said  trade  shall  upon 
pMence  tiike  in  more  ncgroQS  ihnii  one 
1  man  or  woman  for  one  ton  and  half  of 
.  tonnage,  nor  more  than  one  boy  or  girl 


3.  That  the  said  ship  or  ether  vegael 

shall  lay  in.  in  proportion  tothcsliip's 
company  of  tlie  said  vessel,  and  the  number  of 
uegroea  registered,  a  full  and  Miliicicnt  store  of 
sound  DrovisioD,B»  as  to  be  aecurvafr>iinst  all  proba- 
ble delavs  and  acndents;  Tiamcly,  suited  beef, 
pork,  laft-fish,  butter,  cheese,  biscuit.  Hour,  rice, 
oatmeal,  and  white  [leas  ;  but  no  horse  beans,  or 
other  inieriour  provisions  ;  and  thv  said  ship  shall 
he  pro|)erlr  provided  with  waioi-ciisks  or  jars,  in 
pio))ortJon  li>  the  inti-nded  number  of  tlie  suid 
negrocx;  and  ttie  said  fhip  shall  be  alsu  [iro- 
vidf^i  with  B  proper  and  sufficient  stock  of  coaiis 
or  fire- wood. 

4.  And  every  ship,  entered  asaforo* 
■aid,  shall  takeout  a  coarse  shirt,  and 

a  puir  of  trowscrs,  oi  petticoat,  for  each  nt^ro  in- 
tended to  he  taken  aboard :  as  also  a  mat,  or 
course  mattress,  or  liammouk,  for  tlie  use  of  tJie 
said  negroes. 

Tho  proportions  of  provision,  fuel ,  and  clotliing, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  table  annexed  lo  tliis  iict. 

5.  And  b«  it  enacted,  that  no  ccniOcMe 
ship  shall  be  permitted  lo  proceed  on  uwwot 
tbc  said  voyage  or  adventure,  until  tlie  searcher  of 
the  pott,  from  whe.nce  lite  said  ves»el  shall  sail,  or 
such  person  as  he  sliall  appoint  to  act  for  him, 
shall  report  to  the  collixlor,  that  he  hath  inspected 
the  said  stores,  and  thut  tlie  ship  is  accommodated 
and  provided  in  the  maniker  hvreby  directed. 

6.  And  bv  it  onactiid,  iliat  no  guns  oui»fcfi»^a 
be  exported  to  tiie  coJirt  of  Africa,  in  to  be  impcei. 
the  said  or  any  other  trade,  unless  tlic 

same  be  duly  mark«?d  witli  the  maker's  name  on 
the  barrels  before  they  nrc  put  into  the  stock*,  and 
vouched  by  an  inspector  in  the  place  where  the 
same  are  made  to  be  without  fraud,  and  sufficient 
and  merchantable  arms. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  before  <„n,„rtj 
any  ship  as  aforesaid  shall  proceed  on   "'^'*",1^*£' 
lier  voyage,  the  owner  or  owners,  or    "  "  " 

an  attorney  by  tlieni  namod.  if  the  owners  are  mora 
thnn  two,  and  the  ninsler,  shall  sevetally  givft 
bond,  tlic  owners  by  ihciuseU'cs,  the  master  tot 
himself,  that  the  said  master  sliail  dnlyconlbnii 
hiniMlf  in  all  lliine^  to  the  regulations  in  this  act 
coolaincd,  so  far  as  lh«  same  regards  his  part  ia 
executing  and  conforming  to  the  same. 

II.  And  whereas  in  providing  for  the  second 
object  of  this  act,  that  is  to  say,  for  tli«  trade  oa 
the  coast  of  Africa,  it  is  first  prodeat  B<rt  only  to 
provide  against  llie  manifold  abuses,  to  which  a 
(r.ide  of  that  nature  is  liable,  but  that  the  same  may 
bo  accompanied,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  sucn 
udvantn^s  to  the  iiativea  as  may  lend  to  tlie 
civiliitng  them,  and  enabling  them  to  enrich  them- 
selves  by  means  more  desirable,  and  to  carry  on 
hereafter  a  trade  more  advantageous  and  honour* 
able  to  all  parties  : 

,  And  whereas  religion,  order,  morality,  and 
virtue,  nre  ibe  elemi-nlal  priiKriples,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  letters,  Art«,  and  handicraft  trades,  the 
chief  means  ofsiich  civilimtiun  »nd  improvement; 
for  tlic  better  attainment  of  the  Buid  gutm  purposes. 
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Marts  to  be  1-  Be  il  hereby  enacted,  that  the 
esubiished  on  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  the  said 
thecoBiL  trade  for  negroes  may  be  carried 
on,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  divided  into  marts  or 
staples  as  hereafter  follows  [here  nanie  the  marts.] 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  master  of  any  ship  to  purchase  any 
negro  or  negroes,  but  at  one  of  the  «ud  marts  or 
staples. 

2.  That  thedirectore  of  the  African 
and  couniel-  company  shall  appoint,  where  not  al- 
lora.  ready  appointed,  a   govemour,  with 

three  counsellors,  at  each  of  the  said  marts,  with  a 

salary  of to  the  govemour,  and  of 

to  each  of  the  said  counsellors.  The  said  govem- 
our, or  in  his  absence  or  illness  the  senior  coun- 
sellor, shall  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  they  or  either  of  them  are 
authorized,  ordered,  and  directed,  to  provide  for 
the  peace  of  the  settlement,  and  the  good  regula- 
tion of  their  station  and  stations  severally,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  rules  of  justice,  to  the  directions  of 
tliis  act,  and  the  instructions  they  shall  receive  from 
time  to  time  from  the  said  African  company  :  and 
the  said  African  company  is  hereby  authorized  to 
prepare  instructions,  with  tlie  assent  of  the  lords 
ofhis  Majesty's  privy  council,  which  shall  be 
binding  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to 
the  laws  of  England,  on  the  said  governours  and 
counsellors,  and  every  of  tliem,  and  on  all  persons 
acting  in  commission  with  them  under  tnis  act, 
and  on  all  persons  residing  within  Ute  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  said  mart. 
SblM  ot  war       3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lord 

statiOTied.  ],;g],  admiral,  or  commissioners  for 
executing  bis  ofHce,  shall  appoint  one  or  more, 
as  they  shall  see  convenient,  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  or  sloops  of  war,  under  the  command 
severally  of  a  post  captain,  or  master  and  com- 
mander, to  each  mart,  as  a  naval  station. 

Inspecton  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lord 

■ppoiDted.  high  treasurer,  or  the  commissioners 
for  executing  bis  office,  shall  name  two  in- 
spectors of  the  said  trade  at  every  mart,  who 
sfial)  provide  for  the  execution  of  this  act, 
accordmg  to  the  direction  thereof,  so  far  as 
shall  relate  to  them ;  and  it  is  hereby  provided  and 
enacted,  that  as  cases  of  sudden  emei^ency  may 
arise,  the  said  govemour,  or  first  counsellor,  and 
the  first  commander  of  his  Majesty's  ship  or  ships 
on  the  said  station,  and  the  said  inspectors,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  the  governour  having  a  double 
or  casting  vote,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
make  such  occasional  rules  and  orders  relating  to 
the  said  trade,  as  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
stmctions  of  the  African  company,  and  which  shall 
be  valid  until  the  same  are  revoked  by  the  said 
African  company. 
Lands  may  be       d.  That  the  said  African  company 

purchastd.  jg  hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  if 
the  same  n|ay  conveniently  be  done,  with  the 
consent  of  the  privy  council,  any  lands  adjoining 
to  the  fort  or  principal  mart  aforesaid,  not  exceed- 
ing   acres,  and  to  make  allotments  of  the 


same.    No  Rliolment  to  one  penon  to  exceed  (on 
f>ain  of  fbrfeiture) acres. 


6.  ITiat  the  African  company  ihell,  2^25^ 
at  each  fort,  or  mart,  cause  to  be  udhMiiAi 
erected,  in  a  convenient  place,  tnd  at  '»'"•'*"'* 
a  moderate  cost,  the  estimate  of  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  treasuiy,  one  church,  and  ow 
scnooUhouse,  and  one  hospital ;  and  cbapWi  ^ 
shall  appoint  one  principal  chaplain,      mmmk 
with  a  curate  or  assistant  in  holy  orders,  bodi  of 
whom  shall  be  recommended  by  tbe  Iwd  bisbcpof 
London ;  and  the  said  chaplain,  or  his  kssiitut, 
shall  perform  divine  service,  and  administci  tk 
sacraments,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  cfami 
of  England,  or  to  such  mode,  not  contrary  theieb, 
as  to  the  said  bishop  shall  seem  more  suitsbte  k 
the  circumstances  of  the  people.     And  the  nil 
principal  chaplain  shall  be  the  third  member  i 
the  council,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  tecein  fin 
the  directors  of  the  said  African  company  a  ahj 

of and  his  assistant  a  salary  of tad  ■ 

shall  hare  power  to  appoint  one  sober    ciofc 


and  discreet  person,  white  or  black, 

to  be  bis  clerk  and  catechist,  at  a  salary  of 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the 
African  company  shall  appoint  one 
sufficient  schoolmaster,  who  shall  be  appnmd  h 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  who  shall  be  ctpM 
of  teachmg  writing,  aritfametick,  surveying,  at 

mensuration,  at  a  salary  of .    And  it 

said  African  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  (■- 
vide,  for  each  settlement,  a  carpentea*  cnp^Bal 
and  blacksmith,  with  such  encourage-  "■■'^ 
ment  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient ;  who  H 
take  each  two  apprentices  from  ii*w 
amongst  the  natives,  to  instruct  them  •«■*'* 
in  the  several  trades ;  the  African  company  lOff- 

ing  them,  as  a  fee  for  each  apprentice, ■ 

And  the  said  African  company  shall  apporat  Mt 
surgeon,  and  one  surgeon's  mate,  who     siriim 
are  to  be  approved  on  examination  at    •b^"'^ 
surgeon's  hall,  to  each  fort  or  mart,  with  a  ■)>! 

of for  the  surgeon,  and  for  his  mate ' 

and  the  said  surgeon  shall  take  one      Nrtw 
native  apprentice,  at  a  fee  to  be  settled    •W**"* 
by  the  African  company. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said        th* 
catechist,  schoolmaster,  surgeon,  and    '*""**" 
surgeon's  mate,  as  well  as  the  tradesinea  ni'    ;  J 
company's  service,  shall  be  obedient  to  theonkB 
they  shall   from   rime  to  time  receive   from  ik 
govemour  and  council  of  each  fort;  and  if  ^< 
or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  in  vbiinv 
station,  shall  appear,  on  complaint  and  pnof  H 
the  majority  of  the  commissioners,  to  lead  ■  ^ 
orderly  and  debauched  life,  or  use  any  profit  ' 
impious  discourses,  to  the  danger  of  detestim  ^ 
purposes  of  this  institution,  and  to  the  acaodil' 
the  natives,  who  are  to  be  led,  by  all  due  bm* 
into  a  respect  for  our  holy  religion,  and  a  dew«"    " 
partaking  of  the  benefits  thereof,  they  are  laAt- 
rized  and  directed  to  suspend  the  said  penoafif' 
his  office,  or  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  and  to  it* 
him  to  England  (but  without  any  haid  coafiM- 
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ni,  eicept  in  ciue  of  reiislsncv)  wiili  a,  cam< 
Iplaint,  with  enquiry  ft&d  prooft  adjoined,  to  tlie 
I  African  company. 

I  9<  And  be  it  enacted,  tliat  the  bishop  of  l^indon 
Km  the  lime  bang  &U&II  have  full  autliorit^  lo 
PMBOre  tlie  nid  ehapluin  for  such  caMScs,  ai  to 
kirn  «hall  aeem  r«Monabl6. 

10.  That  no  gnvemour,  couDKllor, 
'wb^^  iii»ptrctoT,     chaptain,     surgeon,     or 

'■'"e  ftcliool  master,  anall  be  concerned,  or 
have  any  stiaie,  directly  or  tudir«ctly, 
the  oegro  trade,  on  pain  of . 

11.  Be  it  enacted,  that  tlie  said 
boolitio  pDvernour  and  council  ilinJI  Iterp  a 
'^Ji^Jf*  lODrnal  of  all  Ibcir  proccedinsa,  andu 

tiook,  inwliich  copies  of  all  ilieir  cat- 

ndence    sliall    be  entered,    and   tht^y   tttiall 

nsmit  copicsofthesaidjoiimalt  and  lc(t«r- book, 

id  tli^ii  books  of  account*,  lo  tliv  African  com- 

I,  wbo,  wiiliin of  tlieir  n-ccipl  tliereof, 
conimmiicaie  tljcsame  lo  one  of  his  Majesty's 
incipal  tecretarict  of  tlotc. 

nn  (•>         IS.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said 
^1^.   chaplain,  ur  principal  minister,  shall 
corrrnwnd  with  0\^!  bishop  of  London, 
d  fjithfiilly  ana  diligently  transmit  to  him  an 
Dcount  of  whatever  hath  been  done  for  the  ail- 
■acenieat   of  religion,   morality,   and  learning, 
iDgu  tlie  naiii-ea. 

mMiob*        '*'•  ^^^  ^   it  ^^t«il.   that   no 
rfvibcCin  negro  shall  he  conelasivelymld.  until 
he  shall  be  attested  by  tlie  two  inspec- 
■  and  chaplain ;  or  in  case  of  the  illnc«s  of  any 
tbcm,  by  one  inspector,  and  the  govurnour,  or 
of  the  council ;  «ho  are  hereby  authorized 
directed,  by  the  bwt  mean»  in  tlicir  power,  to 
iiie  into  the  i^irciimstanccs  and  condition  of 
persons  e& posed  to  sale. 
^Mcsite        14.  And  for  ihc  better  direction  of 
^'**'*-    the  said  irspcctore,  no  persona  are  to 
sold,  whft,  10  the  best  judgment  of  the  said 
to«,  shall  be  above  Jiiriyiivc  years  of  «p!, 
ho  shall  appear,  on  exHmination,  stolen  or 
away,  by  the  dealers,  by  surprise  ;  nor  any 
a,  who  is  able  to  read  in  tlie  Arabian  or  any 
!icr  book  ;  nor  any  woman,  who  shall  appear  to 
advanced   three  montlu   in   preeiiancv ;    nor 
Hy   person  distorted  or  feeble,    unless  tfc  said 
rton*  arc  consenting  lo  such  sale  ;  or  any  person 
"-ted  with  a  inievoiis  or  conlngious  distemper. 
if  any  person  lo  offered   is  only  lightly  dis- 
,  the  said  pcnon  mny  he  told;  but  must 
kept  in  the  hosptlal  of  the  innrt,  and  shall  not 
shipped  until  completely  ciiTcd. 

lo  be       ''^*  ^^  ''  ^'■i<<^ted,  that  no  black  or 

*»*•  European   factor  or    trader   Into  the 

intcrtour  country,  or  on    the   cosst, 

laaaten  of  English  ships  only  excepted,  for 

gtiod  conduct  provision  is  otberwixe  herein 

le,>  shall  he  permitted  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  of 

said    muri!,  unless  he  be  approved    by  the 

loar  of  the  mart,  in  which  he  b  to  deal,  or, 

his  abaenee  or  disability,  by  the  senior  euun- 

T  for  the  time  being,  and  obtaining  a  licenK 


Sut 


from  such  governour  or  couhkIIot  ;  and  the  nid 
traders  and  ^tors  shall,  severally  or  jointly,  at 
tticy  shall  be  concerned,  before  ihcy  shall  obtain 
ilic  said  license,  be  bound  in  a  rccogntianec,  with 
such  surety  for  his  ur  iheir  good  behaviour,  ai  to 
the  siiid  governoiir  shall  seem  tlie  best  tliat  can 
be  obtained. 

\6.  Be  it  enacted,  that  titc  nid  offrnfM  howl 
governour,  or  other  authority  afore-  to  ik mwim* j 
said,  shall   examine,   as  by  duty  of  ^'*  | 

office,  into  ttie  conduct  of  all  such  traders  and] 
factors,  and  shall  receive  and  publirkly  hear  (with 
llie  assistance  of  the  council  and  inspectors  afore- 
said, and  of  the  commodore,  captain,  or  other 
principal  commander  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  sliipa 
on  the  said  station,  or  an  many  of  the  same  as  can 
be  nHtomhled,  two  whereof,  with  tlie  governourpJ 
are  hereby  enabled  to  act)  all  complainb  ngaini 
them,  or  any  of  llieni ;  and  if  any  bluck  or  whit 
Imder  or  facior.  (other  than  in  this  act  excepted,) ' 
eiihor  on  inquisition  of  office,  or  on  cotnplaiiit^j 
sliail  be  convicted  by  a  majority  of  the  said  corn- 
missioncrs  present  of  stealing  or  takin;^  by  surpriM 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  whetlier  free,  or 
the  filHves  of  others,  without  llie  conRcnit  of  their 
masters  ;  or  of  wilfully  and  maliciously  killing  of 
maimins  any  person;  or  of  any  cruelty,  (neces- 
sary restraint  only  excepted,)  or  of  firing  liouses, 
or  destroying  goods,  the  said  trader  or  factor  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  recognifancc,  and 
hia  surety  to  Inire  forf<;iied  his ;  and  the  said  trader 
or  factor,  so  convicted,  shall  be  for  ever  disabled  ' 
front  dealing  in  any  of  the  said  marts,  unteas  the 
oflencc  shall  not  he  lliat  of  murder,  maitning, 
arson,  or  stealing  or  surprising  the  peraon,  anil 
shall  appear  to  the  comminRioncrs  albrcfaid  to 
merit  only,  besides  the  pennlty  of  his  bond,  a 
suspension  for  one  year :  and  the  said  trader  or 
factor,  so  convicted  of  miirdcr,  niuiniing.  arson, 
stealing  or  surprising  the  person,  xhall,  if  a  na- 
tive, be  delivered  over  to  ire  prince,  to  whom  ha 
belong?,  to  execute  further  justice  on  him.  But  it 
is  hereby  provided  and  cnactet),  that  if  nny  Euro- 

[lean  ahnlf  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  said  otfuDces, 
le  shall  be  sent  lo  Europe',  together  with  the 
evidence  a^inst  him ;  and  on  the  warrant  of  the 
said  commixsioners.  tlie  keeper  of  any  of  hia 
Majesty's  jails  in  l^ondon,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow,  shall  receive  him,  until  he  be  delivered 
according  lo  due  courac  of  law,  as  if  the  said 
otfences  bad  been  committed  within  tlie  citifis  and 
towns  aforesaid. 

17.  Be  it  furtlicr  enaclcd,  ibat  if  K,jro„„. 
the  said  governour,  &c.  shiiU  be 
satisfied,  that  any  person  or  persons 
are  exposed  to  sale,  wh«  have  been 
sLolen  or  surjirised  as  aforesaid,  or  are 
not  williin  the  qunlifica lions  of  sale  in  this  act 
described,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  rec|uiri>d, 
if  it  can  be  done,  to  «end  the  pcrwns  so  exposed 
In  sale  to  their  original  habitation  or  sclUcmunl,  in 
the  manner  they  shall  deem  beat  for  their  sccutily. 
(the  reasonable  charges  whereof  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  said  governour  by  the  African  company,) 


pMnllnMl* 

OMlmriatM 
parliionsM 
th»  Bcl  how  W 
Ix  limit  with. 
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1.  Be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  the 
dtabiiihed  oa  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  the  said 
**•*"*•*■  trade  for  negroes  may  be  carried 
on,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  divided  into  marts  or 
Btaples  as  hereafter  follows  [here  name  the  marts.] 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  master  of  any  ship  to  purchase  any 
neg;ro  or  negroes,  but  at  one  of  the  said  marts  or 
staples. 

_^  2.  That  the  directors  of  the  African 

and  couniel-    company  shall  appoint,  where  not  al- 
^""^  ready  appointed,  a   govemour,  with 

three  counsellors,  at  each  of  the  said  marts,  with  a 


■  to  the  governour,  and  of  ■ 


salary  of  - 

to  each  of  the  said  counsellors.  The  said  govern- 
our,  or  in  his  absence  or  illness  the  senior  cotin- 
sellor,  shall  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  they  or  either  of  them  are 
authorized,  ordered,  and  directed,  to  provide  for 
the  peace  of  the  settlement,  and  the  good  regula- 
tion of  their  station  and  stations  severally,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  justice,  to  the  directions  of 
this  act,  and  the  instructions  they  shall  receive  from 
time  to  time  from  the  said  African  company :  and 
the  said  African  company  is  hereby  authorized  to 
prepare  instructions,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords 
ofhis  Majesty's  privy  council,  which  shall  be 
binding  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to 
the  laws  of  England,  on  the  said  governours  and 
counsellors,  and  every  of  them,  and  on  all  persons 
acting  in  commission  with  them  under  this  act, 
and  on  all  persons  residing  within  tlie  jurisdiction 
(Tf  the  magistrates  of  the  said  mart. 
SblM  at  war  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lord 
aiationed.      j,jg},   admiral^   or  commissioners  for 

executing  his  office,  shall  appoint  one  or  more, 
as  they  shall  see  convenient,  of  his  Majesty's 
sliips  or  sloops  of  war,  under  the  command 
severally  of  a  post  captain,  or  master  and  com- 
mander, to  each  mart,  as  a  naval  station. 
iTupectora  4-  -Aod  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lord 

appointed,  high  treasurer,  or  the  commissioners 
for  executing  his  office,  shall  name  two  in- 
spectors of  the  said  trade  at  every  mart,  who 
shall  provide  for  the  execution  of  this  act, 
according  to  the  direction  thereof,  so  far  as 
shall  relate  to  them ;  and  it  is  hereby  provided  and 
enacted,  that  as  cases  of  sudden  emei^ency  may 
arise,  the  said  governour,  or  first  counsellor,  and 
the  first  commander  of  his  Majesty's  ship  or  sliips 
on  the  said  station,  and  the  said  inspectors,  or  tlie 
majority  of  them,  the  governour  having  a  double 
or  casting  vote,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
make  such  occasional  rules  and  orders  relating  to 
the  said  trade,  as  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  African  company,  and  whicit  shall 
be  valid  until  the  same  are  revoked  by  the  said 
African  company. 

Landsmaybe  5.  That  the  said  African  company 
purchased,  jg  hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  if 
the  same  ajay  conveniently  be  done,  with  the 
consent  of  the  privy  council,  any  lands  adjoining 
to  the  fort  or  principal  mart  aforesaid,  not  exceed- 
ing '  acres,  and  to  make  allotments  of  tlie 
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7.  And  b 
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ninurrv.. .n  J  tu-^iiztaTS.  .r  ••■t-^ .-tm    %  -^r^M, 
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InriiiE  II— me   iK— c*.    r-  i   pinuD- 

vw  ti-!    vw,  i.^  :ni*   ifeata.   w^ura  ■2*  if-iraK-ir. 
-f&rT,!.-^.-!  v.    3:!  ix.    V!itaM7>^£'  till!  use  ilUtl  x 


and  monU  i 
i  die  snod  it  dtp 
JUL  iaati,  T^^BC  Ik  sme.  once  .it  ibe  ye 
-t— .:-^».  -sioMCi  3K  ^waasr  and  protec 
•fg.  ■■^,  D  IB  ainaii  Ji  Ltimtoo. 

~.   xox  s  t  sMTjea.  ud  ieciared. 
-sax  -=«  MBOBn'  ii^jndaiL  reircie  anw  ^»: 

-^TT  4eul   K  SmiB  31   111  Uui  ifTOT  ^^'^ ' 

=K  a>t  relics   ■  2u    n:^  'lirecttd. 
ioz  iKr  au  waan  j>  kcot  reqwicd  to  pn 
wT  13K  me  sline  ^leeaL.  WU  a  to  nexm  : 
-ae  -e:^  ji  m>  ics  jramied.  ^  the  dje  a 

L:a  jI  ""^-y   1  snn  Tot  exceeding  
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*•  a-Jrt. 

-■  in  '.  *r.*--  ■/  \--i  TC'ir-J.  3i:i.-  »-:.::j  ut  1:3- 
•-«•-  '..  —  z  '-■'  "-■1  *rr7j-*.  i.-.it  iz  hirnr  7riiM(in;r. 
*-.';  t.-.  :jv.t  i'.-.y.-'  r.z.  Vj*  «d^:^  ;   i-ii  la  ai  ajtK- 

»,,  „^ ./  '  •    A- i  -^  :t  «A;a.i.  -J:*:  fr-rr 

'■T-f,' ■.,  »i.  1  i.  Ari-i   l>*  it  ezicteti,  thit  the  ; 

,  in  a  ^ynod  ',f  L'<*  i»L^iid.  to 

wfii'  li  tj,i  y  \^\-,i.i  :  ar.d  t>ji!  iaid  symyJ  *hall  have 
('(/  lU  (<«:»i';i:f,t  tur;)!  |ArVfn  as  t>K:  biUiop  cf 
\/iU'\'iu  'MM  ^p|ir,ii,t  ffjr  hia  rrjmmUsary ;  and 
fli'r  *A\i\  \yi,'A  r.f  ffi-ni-.rnl  atscrrtblv  is  herebv 
!iiil|i'(ri/.c(J,  by  :i  rii>ijr,fitv  ',f  \i,irj:%,  Vi  make  le^U- 
l!iii'<;p«,  wlii'b  r<-!.'iil»ii'<ri«  ftball  in:  transmitted  by 
i((>-  t^ii'l  |iii>i']irir  fir  t  nmiiiif'i'tTv  to  the  bishop  of 
(>(ji'l<ni  ;  iti.'l  wlxn  n-liirfic*l  by  thi>  bishop  of 
(>iri'bii(  i>|>|,ii,v''l  <,r,  tiKii,  Hti'J  not  t>cfore,  the 
*iii'l  i<'['iil,ii,r,rii  4li!.||  |,i.  ti>  Id  ill  furri:  u,  bind  the 
Nxi'l  ili-ri^v.  tK.11  i.,M»)i,i,tn,  «:l.rfkK,  and  school- 
fiiiiali  IN  iiiily,  iiml  im  (rlbrr  ih-ihoiki, 
tii'l  I'l  iri-iii         "'     A"d    I"'   it   iiiiutiii],    that  tlic 

!;;  r'.I;;,.|I;I: """l  f'-i'''-"!  -hulI   r;oll.-,t   m:ittcrin 

rlic  ■iiid  iiMriibly.  mid  Hbull  make  a 


iai  V    t  atatnxO,  siat  on  nt  -. ) 

ne    BML   ^OOO.    nut  hi    Kltnie  CSe    ras^rj; 

rotes  B  isuun  kU  lamniary  "^*" 
z  ami  ua  ^ay  ix  iawml  ^r  tb«  Ekjb 
]f  "ij'T'ton  n  T"'  IT  D  RSKvc  UT  mi&a 
^nm  Ju  £3ie.  M  Ji»  But  i&nces  dull  ippA'i 


1*    Aait  je  X  etacEea.  on  Kr  t^^^^ 
f>c?v  Twi  iiaL.a:a  i.  tetani  aa'A  be  r*** 
sDoiisiei  iir  ynox  ae^^et  u  be  ^^ 
■^uofiL  aiee  slts  ji  3ie  v«dt.  icd  a;  be  dnirf 
Turn  'Jer  iwser  imr  jams  iieaciiciT:ibM- 
le-  lilt  M  ~3e  BUT!  IT  xwLi  Salt  nnty  » 
SL-a  ::ec:lt.  -vtu  oibl  be  caacea.  ud  noM 
iilti-i.  ly  -^  mniflQEr  or  die  -smt ;  ud  tbca 
miiiswr  nalL  an  3:  as  -iw^i^  «'  the  aid  1^ 
uni  oaJ.  M  tuuwcd  t3e  siaw  b  kis  wctf ' 
=u  frax-  SI  =w  ^e  ci  nviie  jtsta  fii.i^ 
3Kies  ':«  ri«!  iai ;  tui  ir  ««^  boy.  ftcat* 
ysa.-*  :ic  1:  liim-ii-  wj-3e»M  by  i^<hy. 

; .-,  AjC  I  »  «!nasai,  dtu  ff  tbe  niwiW* 
i^  fy3<:<  iJrRMoi  stiil  cuuy  n  at  E*i^ 
;c  zi^TTcs.  305  lay  aoy»  is  the  said  «■■ 
jr^wtiec.  iTj'  lie  «53beir  ia  bo  cae  w'"" 
cx.?£eii  <:ee  in  tie  t£.tsi  ci  Juuica.  ui  w  ' 
rvo  T«a.-»  a  t^  isasCft  of  Bariudcet.  Ji^ 
&=k:  Gtts^i.  aac  ewe  ic  ijB7  i«an  in  ») b" 
ctber  ausdt'  <M>  Unw  a  muriable  is«M 
ap^hsde  kv  k«n;iDf.  im  wi  pn>>  ^^ 
tec^if-  »  beicby  acthcRNd  a»d  it- 
reeled  to  poidaH  lae  »id  bey  at  i!k  bK*| 
at  «bich  boy*  of  that  ace  asd  sticnctkknt)* 
txAi  vTthJo  the  year;  ud  tW  said  wifra*^ 
chased  shall  be  aBder  the  esiiie  f""***?! 
t}.e  said  protector  of  Dceroef.  »ho  •^**? 
10  the  bisbop  of  Loadoo.  for  hit  tanlier  fiiic<* 
in  England,  and  may  dbaip  in  ti*  '"^j 
the  expence  of  inn^ortiB;  hnn  to  Ei^^u^lT 
the  bishop  of  Londc»  shall  pcvride  fcr  ^ff^ 
tion  of  such  of  the  nid  negroes  as  1*  rinD  ■* 
proper  subjects,  until  the  a2T  of  r««tT-fc«!* 
and  shall  order  those,  who  sbaQ  Ul  ^"^^ 
pectation  after  one  year,  to  be  boonJ  ^T*^ 
to  iome  handiCTaft  tiade ;  and  wbea  ^^"^ 
ticeship  is  finished,  the  lorf  myor  ^.^^"j 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  u  «««  *"r 
negro  from  his  master,  and  to  DSBWt  ■■"* 
island,  from  which  he  c»iehiiheV*«W*" 
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e  M  a  tne  negro ;  eul>jcct,  fiowcvcr,  to  the 
la  of  the  protecior  of  nc$TOL>3,  rclaiivcly  to 
aviour  and  emplovmenl. 
■  gT  30.  And  it  is  liereby  ^nftcted  und 
"'  provided,  tlial  any  planter  or  owni:: 
nMS,  Dot  being  of  the  church  of  England. 
It  choosing  to  >end  his  neKron  to  attend 
aervicf  in  mtinner  by  this  act  clin>ct«(l, 
ivci  jmntly  ot  M\traiW,  aa  the  caae  shall 
,  Mi-iiTity  10  tlift  prot^rlor  of  negroes,  that 
Clent  miniMiT  of  •orae  christian  chuich  or 
^tion  th-M  \k  provided  for  the  due  in- 
la  of  tlic  ncgrues.  und  for  tlirir  perfaTniitig 
iBTvice  scconling  to  tin  description  of  the 
I  of  the  mitsier  or  master*,  in  some  church 
C  thereto  ullottcd,  in  the  mnnner  and  with 
ttUttons  in  ill  is  act  prvscribed  with  regnrd 
ixerciae  of  religion  according  to  the  church 
land. 

..  Provided  atwa^-s,  that  tlic  msrHitgcs 

e^"  of  the  said  acffrocs  belonging  to  dis- 
senters shall  be  celebrati-d  only  in  the 
of  the  said  district,  und  thnt  a  register  of 
3u  shall  be  tmnsmittcd  to  the  minister  of 
I  diUrict.  ' 

UtoiM  21.  And  whereas  n  state  of  matri- 
"•*  mony.  and  the  government  of  a  family, 
is  a  prmcipiil  uienns  of  forming  mcin 
KSi  for  frredom,  and  to  become  good  cili- 
Be  it  enacied,  that  all  negro  men  and 
« tbfrvc  eighteen  year*  of  age  for  the  man, 
ItKn  for  the  wumun,  whu  imti:  cohahilcd 
r  for  twelre  months  or  npwnrdg,  or  shall 
for  the  eime  lima  and  Imve  a  child  or 
n,  shall  be  deemed  lo  all  intents  and  pur* 
B  be  married  ;  and  either  of  the  panics  is 
Bed  to  reqiiircof  the  ministers  of  the  diitnct 
ismed  in  the  faco  of  the  church. 
ttm       2'2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from 

••■     and  after  the of all  iiifgro 

■n  healthy  condition,  and  so  reported  to 
|ne  the  s«me  b  denied,  by  a.  surgeon  and 
iiMpector  of  negroes,  being  twentv-onc 
td,  or  npv-ards,  until  fifty,  and  not  being 
married,  shai!,  on  [eqiiisilioM  of  the  inspcc- 
t  p«x)vided  by  their  masters  or  overseers 
woffinn  not  hnving  chiJdrcn  living,  nnd  not 
Of  the  fige  of  tlic  miin :  nor  in  any  case 
ng  the  age  of  twenty-five  jvai? ;  and  such 
shall  be  married  publtclcly  in  tltc  face  of 

Tcll. 

Dim  23.  Aiul  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any 
■*■  ncgru  sIihII  refiiec  a  competent  mar> 
ndtred  to  him,  md  sitall  not  detnand  an- 
iwcifically,  such  as  it  may  be  in  his  mnsier's 
to  provide,  the  master  or  overseer  sh.ill  l>c 
lo  constrain  him  by  an  encreuc  of 
lessening  of  allowance, 

24.   And  be  it  enacted,  ihnt   the 

minister  in  each  di^rict  shall  have. 

with  tlie  assent  of  the  inspector,  full 

lad  autltority  to  punish  all  acts  of  iidultcr^', 

concubinage,  and  fornicution,  amongst 

bearing  and  a  lumroary  process,  by 


ordering    a    number    of    blows,    not   exceeding 
for  each  oSence  ;    nnd  if  any   white 


ptfniun  shall  ]m  proved,  on  informntion  in  the  su- 
preme court  to  be  enhibitod  by  the  protector  of 
negroes,  to  have  committed  adultery  with  any 
negro  u'omnn,  or  lo  have  corrupted  any  negro 
womnn  under  sixteen  ynars  of  age,  he  shall  be 

fined   in  the  sum  of ,   and  shall   be 

for  ever  disabled  from  serving  the  oiSco  of  orcr- 
secr  of  negroes  or  being  attorney  lo  any  planta- 
tion. 

•iS.  Andbeilenaeted.lhalBoslaves  cwictfntnv 
&I>sll  be  compelled  lo  do  any  work  for  »Mrttgfc. 
their  mnslers  for  [three]  days  afler  tlTCi'r  marriage. 

26.    .^nd    be   it   enacted,  that    "o   (■    ^    i 
woman  shnll  be  obl^ed  to  field-work,   pKvum 
or  nny  other  labonoua  work,  for  one   """"^ 
month  before  her  delivery,  or  for  six  weeks  after- 
wards. 

■27.    And   be  it  enacted,  tliut  no  ^fj^nu^  f^f 
husband  nnd  wife  shull  be  sold  wpa-   hu>t*i>'l  nnd 
rately,  if  originally  belonging  lo  ihv  ,!>«„' iuIm 
same  master,  nor  shall  any  children,   •"oUc''- 
under  sixteen, be  sold  scpnratclyfroin  their  parents, 
or  one  parent,  if  one  be  living. 

28.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  an  concmins 
hnsband  and  wife,  which  before  their  u««>n>« 
intetmarringe  belonged  to  diflerent  owners,  ah;ill  be 
sold,  tliey  shall  not  be  sold  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
pri-vi^ni  mutiml  help  and  cohabitHtion  ;  and  of  (fait 
distance  the  minister  shall  judge,  and  his  certifi- 
cate of  the  inconvenient  di.tunresliall  be  valid,  so 
as  to  make  sui-h  sale  (inLiwful,  and  to  render  the 
same  nail  and  void. 

29.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  ^,_^  „(,, 
negro  ahall  be  compelled  to  work  for  «•  »"«n  on 
nis  owner  at  nelu-worK,  or  any  ser-  nnonorinB. 
viee  relative  to  a  plantation,  or  to  ^"T 

work  at  any  handicrafl  trndc,  from  eleven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  forenoon  until  the  usual  working  hour 
on  Monday  morning. 

30.  And  whcrcasMbitsof  indnitry  „,,  ___. 
and  sobriety,  and  the  means  ol  ac<  runvtion 
quiring  and  preserving  property,  are  **"  '■'*»"■ 
proper  and  reasonable  preparative*  lo  freedom, 
ond  will  scctire  against  the  nbuoe  of  the  sAme ;  Be 
it  enacted,  that  every  oc(.to  man,  who  slinll  have 
served  ten  years,  and  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is 
married,  and  has  had  two  children  born  of  any 
marriage,  shall  obtain  the  whole  of  Saturday  for 
himself  and  bi«  wife,  nnd  for  hia  own  bcnetit :  and 
after  thirty-seven  venrsof  ago,  the  whole  of  Kridnv 
lor  hifflseif  and  liis  wife;  provided,  that  in  boili 
CSMS  Uw  minister  of  tlic  district,  and  the  inspector 
of  negroes,  shall  certify,  ihui  they  know  nothing 
ugaiiiM  Ills  peaceable  ordeily,  and  industrious 
bclinvioUT. 

31.  And  be   it  enacted,  tliat  the  hhh  irui  isnrt 
master  of  every  plantation  shall   pro-   lobt  spjiro- 
vide  the  materiaU  of  a  good  and  sub- 

stnntial  hut  for  each  married  field  negro;  nnd  if 

ills  plantation sliall exceed acres,  he sliall  allot 

lo  lliH  same  a  portion  nf  land  noi  less  than ; 

and  tlic  said  hut  nnd  land  sliall  leinaio  and  stand 
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annexed  to  the  said  negro,  for  his  natural  life,  or 
during  his  bondage ;  but  the  same  shall  not  be 
alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
Property  of  ^^'  ^'"*  ^  ''  enacted,  that  it  shall 

nevTOdu-  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any 
cured.  negro,  by  himself  or  any  other,  to  take 

from  him  any  land,  house,  cattle,  goods,  or  money, 
acquired  by  the  said  negro,  whether  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  testament,  whether  the  same  has  been 
derived  from  the  owner  of  the  said  negro,  or  any 
other. 

33.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  said  negro 
shall  die  possessed  of  any  lands,  goods,  or  chat- 
tels, and  dies  without  leaving  a  wife  or  issue,  it 
shall  he  lawful  for  the  said  negro  to  devise  or 
bequeath  the  same  by  his  last  will :  but  in  case  the 
said  negro  shall  die  intestate,  and  leave  a  wife 
andchildren.thesameshall  be  distributed  amongst 
them,  according  to  the  usage  under  the  statute, 
commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Distributions. 
But  if  the  negro  shall  die  intestate  without  wife  or 
children,  then,  and  in  that  case,  his  estate  shall  go 
to  the  fund  provided  for  the  better  execution  of 
this  act. 

34.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro,  who  is 
married,  and  hath  resided  upon  any  plantation  for 
twelve  months,  shall  be  sold  either  privately,  or 
by  the  decree  of  any  court,  but  along  with  tlie 
plantation,  on  which  he  bath  resided,  unless  he 
should  himself  request  to  be  separated  therefrom. 
nr.k  „  ..K        35.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no 

Of  the  punlMi-    ,1  , .        ,  ,  . 

ment  of  ne-    blows  OT  stripes,  exceeding  thirteen, 

8^"*^  shall  be  inflicted  for  one  offence  upon 

any  negro,  without  the  order  of  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  peace. 

36.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  protector  of  negroes, 
as  oflen  as  on  complaint  and  hearing  he  shall  be 
of  opinion,  that  any  negro  hath  been  cruelly  and 
inhumanly  treated,  or  when  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  him,  that  an  overseer  hath  any  particu- 
lar malice,  to  order,  at  the  desire  of  the  sufTering 
party,  the  said  negro  to  be  sold  to  another  master. 
37.  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
jury to  member  or  life,  the  offences  against  a 
negro  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  if  the  same  were  perpetrated  against 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  the  protector 
of  ne^oes,  on  complaint,  or  if  he  shall  receive 
credible  information  thereof,  shall  cause  an  indict- 
ment to  be  presented  for  the  same ;  and  in  case  of 
suspicion  of  any  murder  of  a  negro,  an  inquest 
by  the  coroner,  or  officer  acting  as  such,  shall,  if 
practicable,  be  held  into  the  same. 


38.  And  in  order  to  a  erndual  ma-   _, .. 

■      ■  !■    1  t_  1.    II  Of  the  maii- 

Qumission  of  slaves,  as  they  shall  seem  mtaknorc*- 
fitted  to  fill  the  offices  of  freemen.  Be  ■^'"^ 
it  enacted,  that  every  negro  slave,  being  thiny 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  who  has  had  tlira 
children  bom  to  him  in  lawful   matrimony,  and 
who  hath  received  a  certificate  from  the  miaister 
of  his  district,  or  any  other  Christian  teacher,  of 
his  regularity  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  of  his 
orderly  and  good  behaviour,  may  purchase  at  raia 
to  be  fixed  by  two  justices  of  peace,  the  freedom 
of  himself,  or  his  wife  or  children,  or  of  any  of 
them  separately,  valuing  the  wife  and  childreo.  if 
purchased  into  liberty  by  the  father  of  the  familr, 
at  half  only  of  their  marketable  values  ;    pro- 
vided, that  the  said  &ther  shall  bind  himself  ui 

penalty  of for  the  good  behaviour  of  iu 

children. 

39.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  ofthe^t 
be  lawful  for  the  protector  of  negroes 

to  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  negro,  who  M 
appear  to  him  to  excel  in  any  mechanica]  111,01 
other  knowledge  or  practice  deemed  libeiai,  id 
the  value  shall  be  settled  by  a  jury. 

40.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  -^^ 
protector  of  negroes  shall  be  and   is  bowtBk|» 
authorized   and   required    to   act   as  ^^^ 

a  mi^iistrate  for  the  coercion  of  all  idle,  disobediali 
or  disorderly  free  negroes,  and  he  shall  tncitt 
prosecute  them  for  the  offence*  of  idknBi, 
drunkenness,  quan«lling,  gaming,  or  Tagnney,! 
the  supreme  court,  or  cause  them  to  be  proMCtlri 
before  one  justice  of  peace,  as  the  case  may  nqpM- 

41.  Ana  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  nt^^ 
free  negro  hath  been  twice  convicted 
for  any  of  the  said  misdemeanours,  and  is  jvifi 
by  the  said  protector  of  negroes,  calling;  to  ■ 
assistance  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  beinw- 
rigibly  idle,  dissolute,  and  vicious,  it  shall  be  h*- 
fui,  by  the  order  of  the  said  protector  snd  tM 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  sell  the  said  free  aqR 
into  slavery  ;  the  purchase-money  to  be  p* 
to  the  person  so  remanded  into  servitude,  or  b|l 
in  hand  hy  the  protector  and  governour  fbi  l^ 
benefit  of  his  family. 

42.  And   be  it  enacted,  that  the 
governour   in   each  colony  shall   be 
assistant  to  the  execution  of  this  act, 
and  shall  receive  the  reports  of  the 
protector,  and  such  other  accounts,  as  be  iM 
judge  material,  relative  thereto,  and  iJiall  ins^ 
the  same  annually  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  prac* 
pal  secretaries  of  state. 


;_ 


Gown*,* 
letefte* 

■mliqas 


Havixg  heard  yesterday  by  mere  accident  lliat 
ere  in  ID  iDteniion  of  laying  before  ihc  county 
eeting  Hew  matter  which  it  not  contained  in  oar 
ififiON,  and  the  consideration  of  whicli  had  been 
tferred  to  a  titter  time  by  a  majorily  of  our  eofii- 
iuee  in  London  :  permit  me  to  take  thu  niHlhorl 
■  submitting  to  you  my  reasons  for  thinlcing, 
hi)  our  ccitnmittee,  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
Ittilv  dctcimined  upon  tlio  subject. 

Our  petition  arose  nalmnlly  from  disirestes, 
Itidi  wefeil :  and  the  requests,  which  we  mnde, 
»rc  i()  erfcct  notbing  mon;,  tJiiii  that  tuch  ti>in^ 
puld  be  done  m  parliament,  as  ii  was  evidently 
ie  dniy  of  parliament  Lo  do.  Riil  the  afTair, 
bich  will  be  proposed  to  you  by  n  (lenton  of  rank 
M  ability,  is  an  allVMtion  in  the  tonfttitution  of 
irtiaineni  iiM-If.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  have 
kubject  before  you  of  more  importance,  and  that 
Iquircs  a  morccool  and  more  mature  [■onsidumlion, 
nil  on  it*  own  nccouot,  and  for  the  credit  of  our 
tbricty  of  mind,  who  arc  to  resolve  upon  it. 
fTh«  coimiy  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  called 
'  SB  to  declare  it  your  opinion,  iluit  the  house  of 
31  is  not  tufKciently  numerous,  and  that  the 
>a  are  not  sufficiently  frenucnt  :  that  an 
1  Dew  knighim  of  tlii?  shirc  ought  to  be 
und  that  we  an-  to  have  a  new  election 
:  in  three  yeiirs  for  certain,  nnd  as  iDHch  ofWner 
k  llie  kin;  pleuMS.  Such  will  be  ihe  state  of 
kinn.  if  the  pn)po«i(ion  made  shall  lake  effect. 

All  ifais  may  be  proper.  But,  at  an  honest 
Ian,  1  cannot  possibly  pvc  my  vote  for  it,  until  I 
W/n  considered  it  more  fully.  I  will  not  deny, 
feat  our  consiilution  niuy  have  Ttults;  and  tbnl 
Immc  faulu.  when  found.  ou^Ui  to  be  corrected; 
Nut  OB  the  whole,  tliQt  coDsLitution  has  been  our 
im  pride,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all 
thu  nations.  It  is  not  every  thin^,  which  ap- 
van  at  first  view  to  be  f:ttilty  in  such  a  eompii- 
Kted  plan,  that  it  to  be  determined  co  be  so  in 
frvlity.  To  enable  us  to  correct  the  eonsiitinion, 
•«  wlmle  constitution  must  be  vit^wed  together: 
>id  it  rautt  be  compnn'd  with  the  actual  stale  of 
^  people,  and  ibc  circumstances  of  llie  time. 
Vir  that,  which  taken  singly  and  by  itself  may 
tftar  to  be  wrong,  when  conside rod  with  relation 

'Tlw— wmoflfceftwIinMwsoftlitcoHnlyoCBuctlrnhaiii. 
ICMtaWCdlltrfollvwIniClrKrT.  *MC*llTd  forth*  ptirpOM 
t  IDID  ecaUilcTUIan  ■  pcWIon  to  paillaaicnT.  far  nhortrt). 


to  other  things  may  be  perfectly  right;  Or  at  least 
such  as  ongTii  to  be  patiently  endured,  ta  ihc 
nieani  of  preventing  something  (hat  »  wori«.  So 
far  with  roi^ard  to  what  at  iirst  *icw  may  appear 
u  (lisUmper  in  the  constitution.  An  to  the  rcmtdif 
of  that  distemper  an  equal  caution  ought  lo  bctiscd; 
bccuuse  this  Utter  consideration  is  not  single  and 
separate,  no  more  than  the  former.  There  arc  many 
things  in  icformalion,  which  would  be  proper  to  be 
done,  if  other  ihin^  can  be  done  along  with  theoi ; 
but  which,  if  tliev  cannot  be  so  accompunied, 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.  I  therefore  wish, 
when  any  new  mutter  of  this  deep  nature  is  pro- 
posed to  tne,  to  have  the  whole  scheme  dtslinctjy  in 
my  view,  and  full  time  lo  consider  of  it.  Please 
God,  I  will  walk  with  caution,  whenever  I  am  not 
ablo  clearly  lo  see  my  way  before  roc. 

I  am  now  growing  old.  I  have  from  my  very 
early  youth  been  conversant  in  reading  and 
thinlcing  upon  the  subject  of  our  laws  and  consti- 
tution, as  well  us  upon  those  uf  other  limes,  and 
other  countries.  I  have  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
very  laborious  member  of  pnrltwmeni ;  and  in 
that  time  have  hiut  ^rcat  opportunities  of  sceiDg 
with  my  own  eyes  tlie  working  of  the  mucliine  of 
our  government :  and  remarking  where  it  went 
smoothly  and  did  its  business,  and  where  it 
checked  in  its  movements,  or  where  it  damaged  its 
work.  I  have  also  had  and  used  the  oppor- 
tunities of  conv»rsiDg  with  men  of  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  fullest  experience  in  those  matters ; 
and  I  do  declare  to  you  most  solemnly  and  most 
truly,  that  on  the  result  of  all  this  reading,  tliink  - 
ing,  ex[)erience.  and  communication.  1  am  not 
able  to  come  10  nn  tmmediute  tesohition  in  favour 
of  a  change  of  the  groundwork  of  our  con- 
stitution :  and.  in  particnlnr.  that  in  the  present 
slate  of  the  country,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
mprcsentatiun,  in  the  present  stale  of  our  rigbls 
nnd  modes  of  electing,  in  the  present  state  of  ibc 
several  prevalent  interests,  in  the  present  slate  of 
Ui(!  afTairs  and  manners  of  this  country,  the  addi- 
tion of  an  hundred  knights  of  the  shire,  and  hurry- 
ing election  on  election,  will  be  things  advan- 
tageous lo  liberty  or  good  government. 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  my  mind;  and 

■of  ItwdaratMoof  Mrllanicnti.  and  rorn  taarecqusJ  rnirt«a,t- 
utioo  «f  Ihc  (iTVpIt  la  OiD  bmaac  oT  conunaiw 
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thu  JB  my  apology  for  not  going  as  Tast  as  nthera 
may  choose  to  go  in  this  business.  1  do  not  by  any 
means  reject  the  propositions — much  less  do  I 
condemn  the  gentlemen,  who,  with  equal  good  in- 
tentions, with  much  better  abilities,  and  with  in- 
finitely greater  personal  weight  and  consideration 
than  mine,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  matter  ought 
to  be  decided  upon  instantly. 

I  most  heartily  wish,  that  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  kingdom  on  this  great  subject  should  be  known. 
When  it  is  known,  it  muxt  be  prevalent.  It  would 
be  dreadful  indeed,  if  there  was  any  power  in  the 
nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimouB  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived 
m  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  choice  they  can  make  to  be  so  very 
mischievous  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force 
capable  of  resisting  it.  It  will  certainly  be  the 
duty  of  every  man,  in  the  situation  to  which  God 
has  called  him,  to  give  his  best  opinion  and  advice 
upon  the  matter;  it  will  not  be  nis  duty,  let  him 
think  what  he  will,  to  us&any  violent  or  any  frau- 
dulent means  of  counteracting  the  generu  wish, 
or  even  of  employing  the  legal  and  constructive 
organ  of  expressing  the  people's  sense  against  the 
sense  which  they  do  actually  entertain. 

In  order  that  the  real  sense  of  the  people  should 
be  known  upon  so  great  an  affiiir  as  this,  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity,  Uiat  timely  notice  should  be 
given ;  that  the  matter  should  be  prepared  in  open 
committees  from  a  choice  into  wnicn  no  class  or 
description  of  men  is  to  be  excluded — and  the  sub- 
seauent  county  meetings  should  be  as  full,  and  as 
well  attended,  as  possible.  Without  these  precau- 
tions the  true  sense  of  the  people  will  ever  be  un- 
certain.  Sure  I  am,  that  no  precipitate  resolution 
on  a  great  change  in  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  any  country  can  ever  be  called  the  real  sense  of 
the  people. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  if,  as  an  in- 
habitant and  freeholder  of  this  county,  (one  indeed 
among  the  most  inconsiderable,)  I  assert  my  right 
of  dissenting  (as  I  do  dissent  fully  and  directly) 
from  any  resolution  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of 
an  alteration  in  the  representation  and  election  of 
the  kingdom  at  thu  time.  By  preserving  this 
right,  and  exercising  it  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion, I  trust  I  cannot  offend  the  noble  proposer,  for 


whom  no  man  professes,  or  feels,  more  respect  and 
regard  than  I  do.     A  want  of  concurrence  in  nvr^ 
thing,  which  can  be  proposed,  will  in  no  ion 
weaken  the  enei^,  or  distract  the  efibrts,  of  mm 
of  upright  intentions  upon  those  points  in  which 
they  are  agreed.     Assemblies,  that  are  met,  and 
with  a  resolution  to  be  all  of  a  miud,  are  assembiia 
that  can  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  their  own.    Tbe 
first  proposer  of  any  measure  must  be  their  mastff. 
I  do  not  know,  that  an  amicable  variety  of  testi- 
ment,  conducted  with  mutual  good  will,  hai  utj 
sort  of  resemblance  to  discord ;  or  that  it  can  gin 
any  advantage  whatsoever  to  the  enemies  of  oor 
common  cause.     On  the  contrary,  a  forced  and 
fictitious  agreement  (which  every  universal  agne- 
ment  must  be)  is  not  becoming  the  cause  of  fm- 
dom.     If,  however,  any  evil   ^ould  arise  Iran  k, 
(which  I  confess  I  do  not  foresee,)  I  am  happy  thai 
those,  who  have  brought  forward  new  and  ardooa 
matter,  when  very  great  doubts,  and  some  direiitj 
of  opinion,  must  be  foreknown,  are  of  autlioritj 
and  weight  enough  to  stand  against  tbe  com- 
quences. 

I  humbly  lay  these  my  sentimeott  befbtedi 
county.  They  are  not  taken  up  to  wrre  *ajw 
terests  of  my  own,  or  to  be  subservient  to  thes- 
terests  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  under  beaiK 
I  could  wish  to  be  able  to  attend  our  meetiK  tt 
that  I  bad  time  to  reason  this  matter  more  fii^tf 
letter ;  but  I  am  detained  here  upon  our  bans 
— What  you  have  already  put  upon  us  is  u  mai 
as  we  can  do.  If  we  are  prevented  from  gaoi 
through  it  with  any  effect,  1  fear  it  will  be  is  pirt 
owing  not  more  to  the  resistance  of  the  enemiei  4 
our  cause,  than  to  our  imposing  on  oundnsnd 
tasks  as  no  human  &culties,  employed  as  veii^ 
can  be  equal  to.  Our  worthy  membuB  hafeihtH 
distinguished  ability  and  zeal  in  support  of  M 
petition.  I  am  just  going  down  to  a  bill  Imi^ 
m  to  frustrate  a  capital  part  of  your  desires.  W 
minister  is  preparing  to  transfer  the  cogaiauctd 
the  publick  accounts  from  those,  whom  too  u' 
the  constitution  have  chosen  to  controul  tlies,l> 
unknown  persons,  creatures  of  bii  own.  Fdr> 
much  he  annihilates  parliament. 

I  have  tbe  honour,  Ac. 
EoMinn>  Birui- 

Cbftr1e«-(treet, 
Utb  April,  HBO. 
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THE  LAWS  AGAINST  POPERY  IX  IRELAND* 


ttt  of  a  Tract  on  the  Peptry  Lawt. 
TtlE  PLAN. 

SK.Iim.to  make  an  Introduction. inord^r 

ill*  propriety  of  a  olowr  inapection  into 

ira  of  Ireland  ;  and  this  lakes  up  (lie  firet 

' :  which  !i  to  be  s|>ent  in  tlih  inlrndiiciory 

and  ID  BtaLin^  the  Popery  I^us  in  gvnernt 

leading  cause  of  the   imbecility  o(  the 

t.  states  partictilftrly  the  La«»  ihemwlviu 
in  and  popular  manner. 
II.  bc^ns  the  llemarlu  upon  them,  under 
bof,  \i\.  Tlie  ohjt-ct,  which  ih  a  nnmcrotis 
pSdIir.  Tlirir  mi-an;,  a  rfstrainl  on  pro- 
3dly.  Thmr  iii«triiroi-ntH  of  cxociuion,  cor- 
noraU;  which  atlcclthf^ national  prosperity. 
tV,  The  impolicy  of  tliosc  Laws  as  they 
le  aationnl  Mciiritv. 

/.  Reasons,  by  wIiiHi  the  Laws  are  sup- 
'  answers  to  thom. 


r 


CHAP.  II. 


in  to  lay  this  matter  with  full  saltgfaction 
lie  reader,  1  shall  collen  into  one  point  of 
id  stale,  Bs  shortly  and  as  dearly  as  !  am 
•  purport  of  these  laws,  according  to  the 
which  they  affcci,  without  making  at  pre- 
f  further  obsenstion  upon  them,  btii  just 
all  be  ncL-essary  to  render  the  drift  and 
D  of  the  Itg-iBlatiire,  and  tlie  tendency  nnd 
»n   of   the   laws,   the   more   distinct   and 

Jl  begin  with  those,  which  relate  to  the 


bu«> 


i«fth<Roi>iMiT«Tticitlcki|lnlrrlBndBppnnla 
wM  the  utcntlon  or  Hi  Hurki  at  a  vrf  v  rttly  pcrlwl 
IGcat  tile,  tt  ma  trrobahljr  vwin  jkfl<T  tlic  jni  |T6Jk 
wn4  tbe  pli*  «r  a  work  upon  ilini  lubirci,  Hk  tt»w- 
rbKfe*MMw|iVff>talt>rpiii>ii<^k  NVMitiF  it  pMftUd 
i«HclM>il>BOUKntil.  anditir  itiun.  nliii'li  tlliaibern 
■vpcr  to  tnaot  btrr,  wu  rrlitsniiy  •Irsifiiril  mticljp  tbr 
■MiM  of  iheautboT,  Of  ih«  dm  otKpttf  •»»<  uiicon- 
Meat*  MitT,  loo  nnpetltct  fot  putiUotlon.  hair  bf»n 
rito  Nrand  ttmt  ti  m  ton«lr<«n>b]«  poWcrii. pttbnp* 
wbotei  butlhrcQpr.  from  whlcli  it  li  pnatnL  tien- 
WiMUltitniitihl.  Ttirihirrlrhi|i(ri.  wnrwllKOMi 
KNk  ■  nil  (UTTcltil  «ipi  1  but  llir  end  at  fti«  •Miaad 
I  flMlxM  li  left  utitlnishfcl .  biiiI  iIh  itlaruslon  of  ili* 
1 IIM  hM*  wu  citkcr  Mvcr  cninti]  sp«ii,  or  Ihe 


possesion  nnd  inheritnnoe  of  landed  property  in 
popigh  hand*.  The  first  operation  of  those  acts 
upon  lht«  object  was  wlicdiy  to  change  the  course 
of  descent  by  tJic  common  law ;  to  ukc  away  the 
right  of  primogeniture;  and,  in  lieu  thcrtof,  to 
subslitiite  and  establish  a  new  species  of  statute 
gHvelkind,  By  this  law,  on  the  dcnih  of  a  pa* 
{)■*!  jKisw-ssecl  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  in  fee 
Tail,  tho  land  is  (o  lie  dividi'd  by  cnual  portions 
between  oil  the  male  children;  and  those  portions 
nru  likewise  to  be  parcelled  out,  sliarc  and  share 
alike,  amongst  the  descendants  of  each  son,  and 
so  Id  pmceed  in  a  similar  distribution  ad  in/fni- 
tttm.  From  this  regulation,  it  was  proixised,  that 
some  important  consequences  should  follow. 
First.  By  taking  away  the  ri^bt  of  primogeniture, 
perhaps  in  the  \'erv  first  generation,  cen.iinly  in 
tho  second,  the  families  of  papists  however  re- 
spectable, and  their  foitunca,  howt-viT  consider- 
able, would  be  wholly  diasipited,  and  rediiecd  to 
obscurity  and  indigence,  wiihoui  any  possibility, 
that  they  ahould  repair  them  by  tlieir  industry  or 
abilities;  bein^,  as  wc  shnll  see  anon,  disabled 
from  every  spraies  of  permanent  acqiiitition. 
Secondly.  By  this  law  the  right  of  testamentation 
is  tiikrn  away,  which  the  inferiour  tenures  had 
always  enjoyed ;  and  all  tenures  from  t)ie  27tti 
Hen.  8lh.  Thirdly-  The  right  of  settlement  was 
taken  away,  that  no  such  persons  should,  from 
the  moment  the  act  passed,  be  enabled  to  advance 
themselves  in  fortune  or  connexion  by  marriage, 
being  disabled  from  msktng  any  disposition  in 
consideration  of  such  ntairiage,  but  what  ttie  law 
had  previntisly  regulated;  the  reputable  r*tabtish- 
ment  of  the  eldejit  son,  as  representative  of  th 
family,  or  to  settle  a  jointure,  being  eommoni 
tlii:  great  object  in  such  KttlumenU.  which  waa 
thf  very  [wwer  which  the  law  bod  absolutely 
taken  nway. 
The  operation  of  this  law,  however  certain, 

■naniuericn  coiitatolnf  n  1iM  untbTtunMrly  brm  lost    Wliti  M- 

)  ihu~«v  iMTf  ftddtd  a  fngnrm.  wtucfa  apiiean  lo  have  Men  a 
pan  cil&rr  Of  Ihu  of  tht  Bnl  ciul(<**. 

to  a  lutociiutiTl  crait  ur  llil*  rnlumc  will  br  tttv  a  note  par. 
liculai  arvoiinl  of  inr|iaii«tilrJiliriaok  In  Uw  ditciualon  oltbls 
inal  iwllilcal  uwnUofi.  At  picMtit  II  ■nar  tuAc*  to  Mjr.ibal 
ilM  Itltrr  Co  Mr  5nillli,  the  arvonri  itttn  to  Mi  tlcrculn  Lanj^ 
rlilM;  and  the  letter  to  liH  Saa.  wUeh  her*  ftiltow  In  Mdcr  M 
FrasiDcni  on  ibe  INficn  Imm,  tw  th*  <iili  wrilkv  upm  rhto 
sutiiwiiinibdanHagNliisfafinsuaMawIn  to  appsar  M  d>M 

itaji*  of  IIm  publleanaa. 

what  mnain  arc  ionic  tinill  ttwDPUt*  d  thr  trsei.  and  a  lew 
klten  cciniainlTis  no  nt»  natter  «  Imponance. 
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before  excepted)-  On  this  a  diSiciilty  did,  not 
unnaturally,  arise.  It  is  generally  known,  a  judg- 
ment being  obtained,  or  acknowledged,  for  any 
debt  since  the  statute  of  Westm.  2, 13  Ed.  I.  c.  18, 
one  half  of  the  debtor's  land  is  to  be  delivered  unto 
the  creditor  until  the  obligation  is  satisfied,  under 
a  writ  called  Elegit,  and  tliis  writ  has  been  ever 
sihce  the  ordinary  assurance  of  the  land,  and  the 
great  foundation  of  general  credit  in  the  nation. 
Although  the  species  of  holding  under  this  writ  is 
not  specified  in  the  statute,  the  received  opinion, 
though  not  juridically  delivered,  has  been,  that  if 
they  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  that  security, 
because  it  may  create  an  estate,  however  precari- 
ous, in  land,  their  whole  debt  or  charge  is  forfeited, 
and  becomes  the  property  of  the  protestant  in- 
former. Thus  voti  observe,  first,  that  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  toe  law  all  possibility  of  acquiring 
any  species  of  valuable  property,  in  any  sort  con- 
nected with  land,  is  taken  away:  and,  secondly, 
by  the  construction,  all  security  for  money  is  also 
cut  off.     No  security  is  left,  except  what  is  merely 

Crsonal,  and  which,  therefore,  most  people,  who 
id  money,  would,  I  believe,  consider  as  none 
at  all. 

Under  this  head  of  the  acquisition  of  property, 
the  law  meets  them  in  every  road  of  industry,  and 
in  its  direct  and  consequential  provisions  throws 
almost  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  their  way.  For 
they  are  not  only  excluded  from  all  offices  in 
church  and  state,  which,  tliough  a  just  and  neces- 
sary provision,  is  yet  no  small  restraint  in  the  ac- 
quisition ;  but  they  are  interdicted  from  the  army 
and  the  law,  in  all  its  branches.  This  point  is 
carried  to  so  scrupulous  a  severity,  that  chamber 
practice,  and  even  private  conveyancing,  the  most 
voluntary  agency,  are  prohibited  to  them  under 
the  severest  penalties,  and  the  most  rigid  modes  of 
inquisition.  They  have  gone  beyond  even  this; 
for  every  barrister,  six  clerk,  attorney,  or  solicitor, 
is  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  not  to  employ 
persons  of  that  persuasion ;  no,  not  as  hackney 
clerks,  at  the  miserable  salary  of  7s.  a  week.  No 
tradesman  of  that  persuasion  is  capable,  by  any 
service  or  settlement,  to  obtain  his  freedom  in  any 
town  corporate  ;  so  that  they  trade  and  work  in 
their  own  native  towns  as  aliens,  paying,  as  such, 
quarterage,  and  other  chaises  and  impositions. 
They  are  expressly  forbidden,  in  whatever  employ- 
ment, to  take  more  than  two  apprentices,  except 
in  the  linen  manufacture  only. 

In  every  state,  next  to  the  care  of  the  life  and 
properties  of  the  subject,  the  education  of  their 
youth  has  been  a  subject  of  attention.  In  the 
Irish  laws  this  point  has  not  been  neglected. 
Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
our  universities,  need  not  be  informed,  that  none 
but  those,  who  conform  to  the  established  church, 
can  be  at  all  admitted  to  study  there ;  and  that 
none  can  obtain  degrees  in  them,  who  do  not  pre- 
viously take  all  the  tests,  oaths,  and  declarations. 
Lest  tlicy  sliould  be  enabled  to  supply  this  defect 
by  private  academics  and  schools  of  their  own,  the 
law  has  armed  itself  with  all  its  terrours  against 


such  a  practice.  Popisli  sdioolmuten  of  erm 
species  are  proscribed  by  those  acts,  and  it  a  nude 
felony  to  teach  even  in  a  private  family :  lo  ibit 
papists  are  entirely  excluded  from  au  edncabn 
in  any  of  our  authorized  establishments  for  lean- 
ing at  home.  In  order  to  shut  up  every  i^nvt 
to  in3trucUon,the  act  of  King  Wiliiam  in  Irelud 
has  added  to  this  restraint  br  precluding  than  ftn 
all  foreign  education.  This  act  is  worthy  of  ■^ 
tention  on  account  of  the  singulaiity  of  someof  ib 
provisions.  Being  sent  for  education  to  ut 
popish  school  or  college  abroad,  upon  convictiaD, 
incurs  (if  Uie  party  sent  has  any  estate  of  iabait- 
ance)  R  kind  of  unalterable  and  perpetual  outlawn. 
The  tender  and  incapable  age  of  such  a  penoa, 
his  natural  subjection  to  the  will  of  othen.  bii 
necessary  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  kn, 
stands  for  nothing  in  his  favour.  He  ii  dinbU 
to  sue  in  law  or  equity ;  to  be  guardian,  executor, 
or  administrator  :  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  ut 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  he  forfeits  ail  hii  goam 
and  chattels  for  ever,  and  he  forfeits  for  hii  tt 
all  his  lands,  hereditaments,  offices,  and  out 
of  freehold,  and  all  trusts,  powers,  or  intena 
therein. 

All  persons  concerned  in  sending  them  or  sna- 
taining  them  abroad,  by  the  least  avistsneeif 
money  or  otherwise,  are  involved  in  the  saneifr 
abilities,  and  subjected  to  the  same  penaltiei. 

The  mode  of  conviction  is  as  extra(HdiuiT  ■ 
the  penal  sanctions  of  this  act.     A  justice  of  pts4 
upon  information,  that  any  child  is  sent  t>^, 
may  require  to  be  brought  before  him  all  pam 
charged,  or  even  suspected,  of  sendiagor  usiMii( 
and  examine  them  and  other  persons  onoatli  en- 
cerning  the  fact.     If  on  this  examinatioD  he  U 
it  probable,  that  the  party  was  sent  contiaryUdii 
act,  he  is  then  to  bind  over  the  parties  and  witncM 
in  any  sum  he  thinks  fit,  but  not  less  than  £.901^ 
to  appear  and  take  their  trial  at  the  next  qouW 
sessions.     Here  the  justices   are   to   re-exunt 
evidence,  until  they  arrive,  as  before,  to  whit  AA 
appear  to  them  a  probability.     For  the  rest,  iS^ 
resort  to  the  accused ; — if  they  can  prove,  thstnj 
person,or  any  money,  or  any  bill  ofexchange,ha 
been  sent  abroad  by  the  party  accused,  they  thns 
the  proof  upon  him  to  shew  for  what  innoctri 
purposes  it  was  sent ;  and  on  failure  of  soch  pnaf 
he  is  subjected  to  all  the  above-mentioned  pistl- 
ties.     Half  the  forfeiture  is  given  to  the  Cron; 
the  other  half  goes  to  the  informer. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  moderf 
conviction  not  only  concludes  the  party  hu  fiuM 
in  his  cxpurgatory  proof,  but  it  is  sufficieot  ■!•* 
to  subject  to  the  penalties  and  inc&p«cities  of  tb 
law  the  infant,  upon  whose  account  the  pom 
has  been  so  convicted.  It  must  be  confessed,  thl 
the  law  has  not  left  him  without  some  speciei  t' 
remedy  in  this  case  apparently  of  much  haid^ 
where  one  man  is  convicted  upon  evidence  pf^ 
against  another,  if  he  has  tlic  good  fortune  to  Irn- 
for,  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  return,  or  la> 
age  of  21,  he  has  a  right  to  call  for  a  new  trial,* 
which  he  also  is  to  undertake  the  n^;ative  proof. 
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•ad  to  shew  by  lufHcicDt  evidence,  lliat  lie  has  not 
beon  wnt  abroad  against  t>ie  intention  oT  tbt;  act. 
tr  h«  succeeds  in  this  difticult  exculiMtion,  and 
dcnionnrates  bis  innocence  to  tJic  saiisfdccion  of 
llw  coon,  Uc  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  cliatteli, 
and  all  tbe  protiu  of  hit  lands  incurred  and  re- 
ceived before  sucit  acquitul ;  but  lie  is  freed  froiu 
all  otlicr  r»tfeilure9,  and  from  all  sulueiiuent  in- 
capacities. There  is  also  another  method  allou'ed 
by  tli^  lav  in  favour  of  persona  under  such  un- 
fortunate cirvunitlanon,  as  in  tlic  fuiiner  case  (vt 
iheit  innocence,  in  tliis  upon  account  of  (heir  ex- 
piiuion  : — if  within  nix  months  after  iticir  return, 
wttb  the  punctilious  obMrvalion  of  many  ccremo- 
we*,  they  coofotm  to  the  utabhshcd  church,  and 
take  all  tliv  oaths  and  sukscriplions.  the  legis- 
lature, in  conijdenition  of  the  nie»pable  age,  in 
wbtch  tWy  vfcrc  sent  abroad,  of  the  meiit  of  their 
Mrly  confornilty,  and  to  encourage  conversions. 
Wlj  confiscale*,  as  in  tlie  former  case,  the  uhale 
ftnooal  estate,  and  the  profits  of  the  rea] ;  in  all 
Mbcr  rcspecta,  restoring  and  rehabilitating  iJie 
(any. 

So  &r  as  to  property  and  education.     Thero  re- 
nain  some  oth-^r  beads,  upon  which  ihe  acts  hare 
C)iur|:ed  die  course  of  the  common  litw  ;  and  Unt, 
«itb  regard  to  the  righl  of  self-defence,  which 
CDBsists  in  Ihe  nse  of  arms.     This,  though  one  of 
i^  rights  br  tlie  law  of  nature,  v«t  ii  so  capable 
t4  abuKa,  tJiat  it  may  not  be  anwise  to  make  some 
IS  conoemiog  tbem  :  and  many  wise  na- 
tive thought  proper  to  aetBcveral  restrictions 
tilts  riebl,  especially  temporary  ones,  vriib  re- 
gani  to  luiipected  [>enons.  and  on  occasion  of 
•ocnp  imminent  danger  to  tbe  publick  from  foreign 
Mvaiion  or  domeclick  comiootioos. 

fi>ii  provistuns  in  time  of  trouble  proper,  and 
pKf-higjs  neccssarv.  may  become  in  time  of  pro- 
Tattuti  peace  a  seli^me  of  lyrsnny.  Tlic  method, 
wtiir'i  (be  stntutc  law  of  Ireland  has  taken  upon 
tl*i«  il(]|r;itc  article,  b.  to  get  rid  of  idl  diHicullies 
**  ''nr-e  by  an  universal  prohibition  to  all  persons, 
J**''  tim««,  and  under  all  circumstances,  who  are 
"**  P^leslaots,  of  using  nr  keeping  any  kind  of 
'l"*iii  whalsoeter.  In  order  to  enforce  this  re- 
'•iton.  tliB  whole  spirit  of  the  common  law  is 
very  setere  penalties  are  enjoined;  tJic 
"t  powers  are  vested  in  ttie  lowest  maf  itttratei. 
^*y  two  justices  of  peace,  or  inngisirale*  of  a 
Zr*"'  with  or  without  iaformatinn,  at  their  pleai- 
■*•  by  tbcmiwlves,  or  their  warrant,  nre  cm- 
•«t«i  to  enter  and  search  liit-  house  of  any 
,  Of  even  of  nny  oilii^r  p^'rwin.  whom  lliey 
to  keep  such  arm«  in  trust  for  them.  Tlie 
ittion  to  the  extent  of  tliit  power  is,  that 
b  to  bo  made  between  the  rising  nnd 
:  of  tbe  lun  :  but  even  tlib  qualiticution  ex- 
mo  rurther  than  to  ihecxocutionof  llicact  in 
'opTBcounlry;  for  in  all  cities  and  tlicir  suburlis, 
^toem  corporate  and  market  towns,  tliey  may.  at 
trdticrH  ion, nnd  without  information,  breakopen 
^  -MKf.and  iikstitute  such  search  at  any  hour  of  the 
^^>r.r  night.  This  I  say  tlicy  may  do  at  their  dis- 
^^tjon,  and  it  seems  a  pretty  ample  pnwer  in  tl»e 
irt 


hands  of  such  oiu^'igcnMa.  However,  the  matter 
does  by  no  mc»ns  totally  itat  on  i)ieir  discretion. 
Befiidca  the  ditcretionarv  nnd  ocpa*ional  search, 
tliG  statute  has  picscribed  one,  tlint  is  general  and 
periodical.  It  is  to  be  made  iinntially.  by  the 
warrant  of  the  Justices  nt  tlieir  Midsummer  quar- 
ter sessions,  by  the  high  and  petty  constables,  or 
any  others  whom  they  may  auiborize,  and  by  all 
corporate  magistrates,  in  all  houses  of  paiusts, 
and  every  other,  where  they  suspect  Anns  for  the 
use  of  such  persons  to  be  concealed,  with  the  same 
powers,  in  all  respects,  which  attend  the  occasional 
search.  The  whole  of  thU  regulation,  concerning 
both  Uie  general  and  particular  search,  seems  to 
liuvc  been  made  by  a  legislature,  which  was  uot  at 
alt  exiraraganlly  jealous  ofpersonnl  liberty.  Not 
tiustJng,  however,  to  the  adivily  of  tlie  magistrate 
acting  officially,  the  law  has  invited  all  voluntary 
ill  forme  Ts  by  considerable  rewards,  and  cxttt 
pn-ised  involuntary  informers  intn  this  service  by 
the  dread  of  liuavy  penalties.  With  regard  to  Iho 
latter  method ,  two  j  ustices  of  peace,  oi  Uic  magis- 
trate of  any  corporation,  arc  empowered  to  sum- 
mon before  them  anv  petscns  whatsoever,  Lo  tender 
them  an  oath,  by  w^ich  they  oblige  them  todik- 
cover  all  persons,  who  have  any  arras  concealed 
contrary  to  law.  Their  refusal,  or  declining  to 
appear,  or  appearing,  their  Tofusal  to  infonn,  sub- 
jects them  to  tbe  severest  penaltifs.  If  peers  or 
peercoes  are  summoned  (for  tlicy  may  be  »um- 
moned  by  the  baililTof  a  corporation  of  six  cot- 
tages) to  perform  thin  honourable  service,  and  re- 
fuse to  inform,  tbe  first  offence  is  £.300  penalty  ; 
iJie  second  is  prrmitnire,  that  is  to  sa?,  impriton- 
meni  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods. 
Persons  of  an  infcriour  order  are,  for  tbe  fint 
ollcncc,  fined  £.3t>;  for  the  second,  tiiey  too  are 
subjected  Vo  pn^manire .  So  far  as  to  involuntary ; 
—now,  as  to  voluntary  informers,  the  law  entitle* 
Uiem  to  half  the  penalty  incurred  by  carrying  or 
keeping  arms;  for,  on  conviction  of  this  ollcnce, 
the  penalty  upon  persons  of  whatever  substance 
is  the  sum  of  £,60  nnd  a  rear's  imprisonment, 
which  cannot  be  rtrmilted  even  by  the  f.'rown. 

The  only  exception  to  this  law  is  a  license  from 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  to  earrr  arms, 
which  by  its  nature  is  extremely  limited,  and  I  do 
not  fuppooe,  that  there  are  six  persons  now  in  tlie 
kingdom,  who  have  been  fartnnat*  enough  to  ob- 
tain it. 

There  remains,  after  this  system  concerning  pro- 
perly and  dcfofice,  to  sav  something  concerning  tin 
exercise  of  religion,  which  is  carried  on  in  nil  per- 
iuasii>D8,  but  especially  in  the  Homish.  by  |>ersons 
ap[K>intcd  for  that  purpose.  The  law  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  orderetl  all  popish  per- 
sons exercising  eeelesiastienl  jurisdiction,  all  oniers 
of  monks  and  friars,  aixl  all  priests,  not  tlieit 
adudly  in  parishes,  and  to  be  registered,  to  be 
banished  the  kingdom ;  and  if  ihey  sliould  return 
from  cide,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  (|Qaneted. 
Twenty  pounds  reward  is  given  for  apprehending 
ibem.     Penally  on  harbouring  and  concealing. 

As  oil  tlie  priests  then  in  being  and  registered 
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are  long  since  dead,  and  as  these  laws  are  made 
perpetual,  every  popish  priest  is  liable  to  the  law. 
The  reader  has  now  berore  him  a  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  the  popery  laws  relative  to  property 
by  descent  or  acquisition,  to  educntion,  to  defence, 
and  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  which  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent reflections,  tliat  are  to  be  made  upon  it. 


CHAP.  III. 
PART  1. 

TiiK  system,  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  and 
tlie  manner  in  which  religious  influence  on  the 
publick  is  made  to  operate  upon  the  laws  con- 
cerning propcrtv  in  Ireland,  is  in  its  nature  very 
■insular,  and  dilTers,  I  apprehend,  essentially,  and 
[jcrhaps  to  its  disadvantage,  from  any  scheme  of 
religious  persecution  now  existing  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  or  which  has  prevailed  in  any 
time,  or  nation,  with  which  history  has  made  us 
acquainted.  1  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
shew,  that  it  is  unjust,  impolitick,  and  ineffica- 
cious ;  that  it  has  the  most  unhappy  influence  on 
the  prosperity,  the  morals,  and  the  safety  of  that 
country ;  that  this  influence  is  not  accidental,  but 
has  flowed  as  the  necessary  and  direct  consequence 
of  the  laws  themselves,  first  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ject which  they  affect,  and  next  by  the  quality  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  instruments  they  employ. 
Upon  all  these  points,  first  upon  the  general,  and 
then  on  the  particular,  this  question  will  be  con- 
sid<-rcd  with  as  much  order,  as  can  be  followed  in 
u  mutter  of  itself  as  involved  and  intricate  as  it  is 
important. 

Tlitt  first  and  most  capital  consideration  with 
rt'Kurd  to  this,  as  to  every  object,  is  the  extent  of 
it ;  urid  hen;  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  this  system 
of  iiiMiiilty  uiid  incapacity  has  for  its  object  no 
MiMill  «e<:t,  or  obscure  party,  but  a  very  numerous 
liiiily  ttf  men  ~n  body,  which  comprehends  at  least 
Iwii  lliiniM  of  that  whole  nation:  it  amounts  to 
'i, NIK  I, dill  I  hiiiiIn,  II  nnmbcraufficient  for  themate- 
iIiiIh  niiiNtiliM'iit  iif  a  ((rcat  people.  Now  it  is  well 
worlliy  iifu  NcriiiMM  uml  dispassionate  examination, 
wht'lhiT  Hurli  It  syNlinn,  reBpccting  such  an  object, 
Im  in  ri'iilily  iiKrccablu  tu  any  sound  principles  of 
li<Hi*liih(in,  nr  uny  authorized  definition  of  law; 
Jill  if  uui  iKiiHiiiH  or  (iructices  differ  from  the  gene- 
iiil  liifipi  in«'il  ■i-iiKii  (if  mankind,  it  is  very  moderate 
III  »Hy,  lliul  rlir<y  are  at  least  suspicious, 

'I'lij*  i<(iri»i(li<rutinn  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
JiTl  iiiikIiI  Ui  HrU'iiil  US  through  the  whole  enouiry ; 
it  11  iliH<»  iiipI  ttlwnys  affect  the  reason,  it  is  always 
iliii'iklvti  on  (liK  iiii|>ortance  of  the  question.  It  not 
iiiily  iiinkt^i  ill  itaelf  a  more  leading  point,  but 
riiiii|illi'uUi*  ilM'lf  with  every  other  part  of  the  mat- 
li>i,  K'viiiK  tivury  iTrour,  minute  in  itself,  a  charac- 
liij  mill  ■iKniDi'Hiiee  from  its  application.  It  is 
llii^hihuii  iKil  III  Iw  wondered  at,  if  we  perpetually 
III  III  III  II  ill  ihr  course  of  this  essay. 


In  the  making  of  a  new  law  it  is  nndoubledty 
the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  see,  thst  no  injustice 
be  done  even  to  an  individual ;  for  there  ii  tben 
nothing  to  be  unsettled,  and  the  matter  is  nDdrr 
his  hands  to  mould  it  as  he  pleases ;  aad  if  he  findi 
it  untractable  in  the  working,  he  may  abandon  it 
without  incurring  any  new  inconvenience.    Bat  is 
the  question  concerning  the  repeal  of  an  old  oh, 
the  work  is  of  more  difficulty ;  because  laws,  Hkt 
houses,  lean  on  one  another,  and  the  operation  ii 
delicate,  and  should  be  necessary ;  the  objectioa, 
in  such  a  case,  ought  not  to  arise  from  the  nktrnil 
infirmity  of  human  institutions,  but  from  subAu- 
tial  faults,  which  contradict  the  nature  and  end  of 
law  itself;  faults  not  arising  from  the  impedcc- 
tion,  but  from  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  oai 
reason.     As  no  legislators  can  regard  the  hokm 
of  equity,  a  law  may  in  some  instance*  be  a  j<nt 
subject  of  censure,  without  being  at  all  an  ol^ 
of  repeal.     But  if  its  transgressions  against  coo- 
mon  right  and  the  ends  of  just  govemmeDt  shodd 
be  considerable  in  their  nature,  and  spreadiDgB 
their  effects,  as  this  objection  goes  to  the  root  ui 
principle  of  the  law,  it  renders  it  void  in  iboUi- 
gatory  quality  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  dala- 
mines  it  as  the  proper  object  of  abrt^atioD  a*f 
repeal,  so  far  as  regards  its  civil  existence.    Th 
objection  here  is,  as  we  observed,  by  no  meani  m 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  law ;  it  ii  ot 
account  of  its  erroneous  principle ;   for  if  thti  tt 
fundamentally  wrong,  the  more  perfect  the  kvi 
made,  the  worse  it  becomes.    It  cannot  be  slid  tt 
have  the  properties  of  genuine  law,  even  in  ilt 
imperfections  and   defects.     The   true  weabm 
and  opprobrium  of  our  best  general  conttitulioM 
is,  that  they  cannot  provide  beneficially  for  tn^ 
particular  case,  and  thus  fill,  adequately  (o  tbef 
intentions,  the  circle  of  universal  justice,    i* 
where  the  principle  is  faulty,  the  erroneous  pact  of 
the  law  is  the  beneficial,  and  justice  only  findi 
refuge   in   those   holes  and   comers,  which  bid 
escaped  the  sagacity  and  inquisition  of  the  l^iil*- 
tor.    The  happiness  or  misery  of  multitudes  cu 
never  be  a  thing  indiffiirent.     A  law  against  ik 
majority  of  the  people  is  in  substance  a  law  agaiid 
the  people  itself;  its  extent   determines  its  in- 
validity: it  even  changes  its  character  ai  it  en- 
larges its  operation  :  it  is  not  particular  injattice, 
but  general  oppression ;  and  can  no  longer  Ik 
considered  as  a  private  hardship,  which  might  be 
born,  but  spreads  and  grows  up  into  tbeoofor- 
tunate  importance  of  a  national  calamity. 

Now,  as  a  law  directed  against  the  mass  of  Ac 
nation  has  not  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  ioitita- 
tion,  BO  neither  has  it  the  authority  :  for  in  >11 
forms  of  government  the  people  is  tiie  true  legii- 
lator;  and  whether  the  immediate  and  imtn- 
mental  cause  of  the  law  be  a  smgle  penes,  « 
many,  the  remote  and  efficient  cause  is  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  cither  actual  or  implied ;  in^ 
such  consent  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  validilT. 
To  the  solid  establishment  of  every  law  two  ihiap 
areesscntially  requisite :  first, aproperundsitfficienl 
human  power  to  declare  and  modify  the  matter  of 
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tticlaw:  and  next,  such  a  Rl  and  c<|uiiab)c  con- 
itiition  us  ther  liavc  a  right  to  declare  and  render 
binding.  Widi  rrpird  I»  tlic  6nt  rtqiiisilc,  the 
utntin  autliority,  it  is  their  judsn>cnl  ihcy  ^ivc  up, 
It  thvtr  right.  Tiic  people,  indeed,  arc  presumed 
COtiMrnl  lo  wliutever  tne  legislaiure  ordains  far 
tr  benefit;  und  titew  are  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
u^b  tlu-'T  do  not  clearly  kc  into  tiic  propriety  of 
c  mennit,  by  wliich  they  arc  conducted  to  tliat 
lesirabtc  end .  Tliis  ilicy  one  as  an  act  of  liotnage 
d  jimt  deference  lo  a  rciwon,  which  llie  neccsslly 
BOvctiimeni  has  made  supcnour  to  llicir  own. 
Ut  ihougli  the  means,  aad  indeed  the  nutiiri;  of  n 
bUck  advantage,  m^ty  not  always  be  evident  lo 
le  nndetvtanding;  of  tiie  tiibject,  no  one  is  so 
tad  stupid  as  not  to  distin^uUli  bctwecii  a 
t&l  and  an  injury.  Mo  one  ran  imagine  titen. 
s  exclusion  of  a  great  body  of  men,  not  from 
,vour»,privil«ceB,  and  trusts,  but  from  the  common 
Ivantaeea  of  society,  can  e^er  be  a  thing  intend- 
d  for  tneir  ^od,  or  can  evei  be  latitii^  by  any 
iplied  cont-ent  of  theirs.  If,  therefore,  at  least 
I  implied  human  consent  u  necessary  to  ih« 
iMUatt  of  a  law,  such  a  conftiitution  cannol  iu 
tropriety  be  a  taw  at  alt. 
But  if  we  could  suppose,  inat  such  a  ratifioncion 
made  no'  yirlually,  but  acioally,  by  the 
|)le,  nul  reprcsentiitiTtly.  bill  even  collecliwiy. 
till  it  would  he  null  and  roid.  Tliey  have  no 
i^t  Co  make  a  law  prejiidiciiil  lo  the  whole  com- 
Mioity,  even  tliougri  tlic  dcliDtfui.-iits  in  making 
ich  an  act  should  be  themM:Ives  thi:  cliif fsiifTcr- 
n  1>T  it;  because  il  woiihl  bi^  made  against  the 
■rincrple  ofa  siiperiour  law, which  it  is  not  in  the 
owci  of  nny  community,  or  of  the  whole  rare  of 
to,  to  alter. — I  mean  tlic  will  of  Him,  who  gave 
otirn&tiin.'.  and  in  ^rini;  impressed  an  invari- 
ble  law  ufton  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  out 
ly  crrour  more  truly  subvcnive  of  all  tlic  order 
d  bcftuiy.  of  all  llic  peace  and  happiness,  of 
nan  soci«>ty,  than  the  position,  tliat  any  body 
Bi«ti  have  a  right  to  make  what  laws  They 
lea#e ;  or  that  laws  can  derive  any  authority 
om  thirir  iuatilulion  merely  and  independent  of 
quiilityof  ihesuhject-matter.  No  arpumenla 
policy,  reason  of  state,  or  preservation  of  the 
Hi»titulioii,  ran  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  such  u 
lurtiee.  They  may  indeed  im|M'ach  the  frame  of 
t  constilulioii ;  Imc  can  never  touch  this  im- 
ovable  principle.  TItis  ic-cnu  to  be  ind4«d  the 
•ctxuic,  wbtcn  Hobbe»  bromhed  in  Ific  Inst 
■nttirv,  and  whjeh  was  then  so  frciptently  and 
mh\y  refined.  Cici-ro  exchiint«  with  the 
LisitMt  indignation  and  cimtempt  against  such  a 
tlion  :'  he  GODsidens  it  not  only  as  unworlliy 
a  |)hitosoi>lief,  but  of  an  illiterate  peasant; 
,t  of  all  lliiitgs  tliiswas  the  most  truly  absurd 
Cmict,  that  (he  rule  of  jusiicn  was  lo  be  taken 
m  Ina  constitutions  of  commonweaiths,  or 
nt  latn  derived  their  authority  fit»m  the  sta- 
tes of  the  pcojite,  the  edicts  of  priiices,  or  the 

»  Cletfo  it  Ijrrtbus,  lib  prim.  It  rI  la  O  rtm  ilbnsm,  In  (|ok 
k  Mwlit  ikdl,  venin  titmo  iMmin  nubi-*canil  Jnrb  vem 
id  •nliuMiBuni  niMlman  Munis  juita  n>«.  qua  wSIs  sum 
pOfHskmim  lartitalia  ml  tr^lbui,  kr     Quod  s)  popislonim 


decrees  of  judges.  If  il  be  admitted,  tlat  it  it 
not  the  black  letter  and  l)ie  kin^^'s  arms,  tliat 
makes  the  law,  vre  are  to  look  for  it  eleewher«. 

la  reality  there  arc  two,  and  only  two,  founda- 
tions of  law  :  and  they  arc  both  of  them  oondi^ ' 
tiuns,  wilhont  which  nothing  can  give  it  any  foree ; 
I  mi-an  «>(|otly  and  utility.  Witli  respect  to  the 
formci,  it  grows  out  of  tiic  great  nilv  of  equality, 
which  is  grounded  upon  oiir  common  nature,  and 
which  Pliilo.  with  propriety  and  beauty,  calla  the 
Mother  of  Justice.  All  human  lawsnre,  properly 
speaking,  only  declaratory ;  they  may  alter  the 
mode  and  application,  hut  huvc  no  power  over  ilia 
substance  of  original  justice.  The  other  foonda- 
tion  of  law,  which  is  utility,  must  be  nnderstoodt 
not  of  partial  or  limited,  but  of  general  and  piib- 
lick  utility,  connected  in  the  same  manner  with, 
snd  derived  directly  from,  our  rational  nature ; 
for  any  other  utility  may  be  the  utility  of  a  rob- 
ber, but  cannot  be  that  of  a  citizen  ;  the  interest 
of  the  dnmestick  enemy,  and  not  that  of  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  present  ecjualiiy 
never  be  the  foundalian  of  statutes,  which  creM*] 
an  artificial  diflcrencc  between  men,  as  the  laws] 
before  us  dn,  in  onler  to  induce  a  con9ef|ueotial 
inequality  in  llie  dlslrilitition  of  justice.  I^w  it  a 
mode  of  human  action  respecting-  society,  and 
must  be  governed  by  ihe  same  lules  of  etjuity, 
which  goiem  every  private  action  ;  and  to  Tally 
confident  it  in  his  Cilices  aa  the  only  utility  agree- 
able lo  thai  ntilure:  vnnm  dtbi(  tss<  omn'ihiu 
projfotitujn.  ut  €adem  til  ulilittu  unius  cujuttjue 
et  universoTKia :  ^vam  si  ad  se  t/uuque  nipiat, 
ttissohelnr  ofnuis  kumana  eousorlia. 

If  any  proposition  can  be  clear  in  itMlf,  it  ii 
this;  that  a  law,  which  shuts  out  from  all  secure 
and  valuable  properly  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
catmot  bo  made  for  the  utility  of  tho  party  so 
excluded.  This  therefore  is  not  llic  utility  which 
Tully  mintions.  But  if  il  were  irur  (us  il  is  not) 
tliat  Ihe  Teal  intercBt  of  any  part  of  the  communily 
could  be  sf  parate^l  from  tbe  happiness  of  the  rest, 
still  it  would  oflbrd  no  just  foundation  for  a  etatula  ' 
providinc  exclusively  (or  ihiil  interest  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  other ;  becauso  it  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  essence  of  law,  which  requires,  thai  il  be 
made  as  much  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
whole.  If  this  principle  lie  denied  or  evaded,  what 
gmund  have  we  left  to  reason  on  *  We  must  at 
once  make  a  total  chan^  in  ail  our  ideas,  and 
look  for  u  new  di'finiliou  of  law.  Wltero  lo  God 
il,  1  confess  myself  at  a  Iom.  If  we  resort  to  iIm 
fountains  of  juiiiprudeiicc,  they  will  not  supplv  us 
with  any,  ihat  is  forour  purpose,  yw*(saysFRul»i«) 
pl»rib«s  nUMiit  tUcilnr  ;  uho  mndo,  cum  irt,  i/mott 
tr.mjtrr  a^uum  ct  tmnum  rtt,jua  tiicilur.  itl  tiljus 
nrjiuru/iT;  tills  censeof  ihe  word  will  not  be  tliouj^hl, 
I  imngine,  v«ry  applicable  to  our  pennl  laws. 
Alltro  Kodo,  quod  onnnbut  emt  pltirihut  in  iiiitf- 
(]u4aue  civitatc  tiliU  eil,  nl  ctljuM  rivitr.  Perliapa 
tliis  laiier  will  be  as  insuflicicnt,  and  would  mtluet 

jUHUk  si  prtncinmn  dremUk,  n  wnlaliM  JwHcum  jurs  onstl- 
luctmiur,  IU*  raett  latracinnri.  Jus  adultCTon.  ji»  intauimi^ 
alia  uii'poam',  ti  hac  nflr«(M  su(  wins  niuliliu<l(nli  pnoa- 
rrntur. 
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Eeem  a  censure  and  condemnation  of  the  popery 
acU,  than  a  definition  that  includes  them ;  and 
there  ia  no  other  to  be  found  in  the  whole  digest ; 
neither  are  there  any  modem  writers,  whose  ideas 
of  law  are  at  all  narrower. 

It  would  be  far  more  easy  to  heap  up  autho- 
rities on  this  article,  than  to  excuse  the  prolixity 
and  tediousneas  of  producing  any  at  all  in  proof 
of  a  point,  which,  thoueh  too  often  practically 
denied,  is  in  its  theory  almost  self-evident.  For 
Suarez,  handling  tliis  very  question,  utrum  de  ra~ 
Hone  et  Bubstantid  legit  esse  ut  propter  commune 
bonum  feratur,  does  not  hesitate  a  moment,  find- 
ing no  ground  in  reason  or  authority  to  render  the 
affirmative,  in  the  least  degree,  disputable :  In 
quasHone  ergo  propositd  (says  he)  nulla  est  inter 
autkores  controveisia ;  sed  omnitttn  commune  est 
axioma  de  substanlid  et  ratione  legis  esse,  ut 
pro  communi  bono  feratur ;  ita  ut  propter  illud 
pracipui  tradatur ;  having  observed,  in  another 
place,  con^a  omnem  rectitudinem  est  bonum 
commune  ad  privatum  ordinare,  seu  totum  ad 
partem  propter  ipsum  referee.  Partiality  and 
law  are  contradictory  terms.  Neither  the  merits, 
nor  the  ill  deserts,  neither  the  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, nor  the  indigence  and  obscurity,  of  the 
one  part  or  of  the  other,  can  make  any  alteration 
in  this  fundamental  truth.  On  any  other  scheme 
I  defy  any  man  living  to  settle  a  correct  standard, 
which  may  discriminate  between  equitable  rule 
and  the  most  direct  tyranny.  For  if  we  can  once 
prevail  upon  ourselves  to  depart  from  the  strict- 
ness and  integrity  of  this  principle  in  favour  even 
of  a  considerable  party,  tlie  argument  will  hold 
for  one  that  is  less  so ;  and  thus  we  shall  go  on, 
narrowing  the  bottom  of  publick  right,  until  step 
by  step  we  arrive,  though  after  no  very  long  or 
very  forced  deduction,  at  what  one  of  our  poets 
calls  the  enormous  faitk  ;  the  faith  of  the  many, 
created  for  the  advantage  of  a  single  person.  I 
cannot  see  a  glimmering  of  distinction  to  evade  it ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  allege  any  reason  for  the  pro- 
scription of  so  large  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  which 
would  not  hold  equally  to  support,  under  parallel 
circumstances,  the  proscription  of  the  whole. 

I  am  sensible,  that  these  principles,  in  their  ab- 
stract light,  will  not  be  very  strenuously  opposed. 
Reason  is  never  inconvenient  but  when  it  comes 
to  be  applied.  Mere  general  truths  interfere  very 
little  with  the  passions.  They  can,  until  they  are 
roused  by  a  troublesome  application,  rest  in  great 
tranquillity,  side  by  side,  with  tempers  and  pro- 
ceedings the  most  directly  opposite  to  them.  Men 
want  to  be  reminded,  who  do  not  want  to  be 
taught :  because  those  original  ideas  of  rectitude, 
to  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  assent  when 
they  are  proposed,  are  not  always  as  present  to 
it,  as  they  ought  to  be.  When  people  are  gone,  if 
not  into  a  denial,  at  least  into  a  sort  of  oblivion  of 
those  ideas ;  when  they  know  them  only  as  barren 
speculations,  and  not  as  practical  motives  for  con- 
duct, it  will  be  proper  to  press,  as  well  as  to  offer 
them  to  the  understanding  ;  and  when  one  is  at- 
tacked by  prejudices,  which  aim  to  intrude  them- 


selves into  the  place  of  law,  what  is  left  for  a 
but  to  vouch  and  call  to  warranty  those  principla 
of  original  justice,  from  wlieace  alone  our  title  to 
every  thing  valuable  in  society  is  derived  ?  Cu 
it  be  thought  to  arise  from  a  superfloout  nin 
parade  of  displaying  general  nad  uncoDtnrmted 
maxims,  that  we  should  revert  at  this  time  to  the 
first  principles  of  law,  when  we  have  direetl; 
under  our  consideration  a  whole  body  of  atatnus, 
which,  I  say,  are  so  many  contradictions,  iriiick 
their  advocates  allow  to  be  so  many  exceptioai 
from  those  very  principles  ?  Take  them  in  tbe 
most  favourable  light,  every  exception  from  ibt 
original  and  fixed  rule  of  equality  and  joiticc 
ought  surely  to  be  very  well  authorized  in  tk 
reason  of  their  deviation,  and  very  rare  in  their 
use.  For,  if  they  should  grow  to  be  frequcot,  ia 
what  would  they  differ  from  an  abrogation  of  die 
rule  itself  ?  By  becoming  thus  frequent,  thn 
might  even  go  further ;  and  establishing  then- 
selves  into  a  principle,  convert  the  rule  into  tk 
exception.  It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  ihii  ii 
not  at  all  remote  from  the  case  before  as,  vbn 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  exdaded  turn 
all  valuable  property ;  where  the  greatest  ud 
most  ordinary  benefits  of  society  are  conferred  ■ 
privileges,  and  not  enjoyed  on  the  footing  of  cw- 
mon  rights. 

The  clandestine  manner,  in  which  those  in  pom 
carry  on  such  designs,  is  a  sufficient  a^vuKHttf 
tbe  sense  they  inwardly  entertain  of  the  tme  nstan 
of  their  proceedings.  Seldom  is  tlie  title  or  jfi- 
amble  of  the  law  of  the  same  import  with  da 
body  and  enacting  part ;  but  they  generally  pha 
some  other  colour  uppermost,  which  differs  Am 
that  which  is  afterwards  to  appear,  or  at  lent 
one  that  is  several  shades  fainter.  Thus  tbe  pend 
laws  in  question  are  not  called  laws  to  oblige 
men,  baptized  and  educated  in  popery,  to  reaonim 
their  religion  or  their  property ;  but  are  calU 
laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery ;  as  if  tbcit 
purpose  was  only  to  prevent  conversions  to  tbtf 
sect,  and  not  to  persecute  a  million  of  peopk 
already  eng^ed  in  it.  But  of  all  the  instancei  of 
this  sort  of  legislative  artifice,  and  of  the  princnila 
that  product  it,  I  never  met  with  any,  vaich 
made  a  stronger  impression  on  me,  than  that  rf 
Louis  XlVth,  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz.  Tliat  monarch  had,  when  he  made  Out 
revocation,  as  few  measures  to  keep  with  publick 
opinion  as  any  man.  In  the  exercise  of  the  nKUl 
unresisted  authority  at  home,  in  a  career  of  db- 
interrupted  victory  abroad,  and  in  a  coutse  of 
flattery  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  his  greatnas 
in  both  these  particulars,  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  as  little  need  as  disposition  to  render  isy 
sort  of  account  to  the  world  of  his  procedure  to- 
wards his  subjects.  But  the  persecution  of  n 
vast  a  body  of  men  as  the  Hugonots  was  too 
strong  a  measure  even  for  tbe  law  of  pride  aod 
power.  It  was  too  glaring  a  contradiction  era 
to  those  principles,  upon  which  persecntion  'twlf 
is  supported.  Shocked  at  the  naked  attempt,  be 
had  recourse,  for  a  palliation  of  bis  conduct,  to  u 
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UDkiD^ly  denial  of  ilie  fuel,  which  Diade  a^nat 
hUn,  [n  die  preamble,  therel'orc.  to  liis  act  of 
ivrocstHHi,  be  sets  fortli,  iliat  the  cJici  of  Naiuz 
WM  fto  longer  oececsarT.  &»  Uie  object  wf  il  (the 
froicstanta  of  his  kingdom)  were  thca  rciluccd  to 
aTcrysmall  number.  Tbe  refugees  in  Hollaod 
cn?d  out  againil  tiii«  misrepresciilulion.  They 
MM«Ttetl,  1  believe  nitfi  trutJi,  tlint  tbts  revocation 
hmi  driven  '200.000  of  them  out  of  their  country  ; 
uid  thai  thej  could  readily  d«monstmle.  there 
Hill  -emuned  600,000  proie*UnU  ia  France,  If 
lhi>«efi;  tJie  fact  (it-*  it  waa  iiiidoubtedl}')  DO  ftr- 
gsmcn  of  policy  could  tiuve  been  stron^t  cnotii;3i 
to  czcme  a  measure,  by  whtch  800,000  men  wore 
dM|Mil»1,  at  one  iitToke,  of  to  luaiiy  of  their  ri|;hts 
and  priiili-go^.  I^tiiis  XlVlh  coiifeused,  bv  tliis 
aorl  of  api)l<i^-y.  lliat  if  tlie  number  had  been  large, 
~'  revocation  had  beeji  unjiiM.  But.  after  all,  in 
_  not  moil  tvideni,  thai  this  act  of  injustice, 
~  «htc)i  let  luijse  on  ili»t  rnoiiarcli  auch  a  lorrcDl  of 
iorcctive  and  K|>roiu:h,  and  which  threw  to  dark 
Bclond  overall  the  splendour  of  a  most  dhiKriouK 
fallsfiir  thorlorthecnse  in  Iretiind?  The 
1,  irbich  tlie  protratanta  oi  tbitt  kingdom 
Milecetlent  to  ibis  revocation,  wen;  f»r 
•r  lliaii  the  Rocniin  CAtltolicx  of  Ireland  ever 
to  under  »  contrary  cstahlitJimeiil.  The 
after  of  tbeir  aulTi-rerx.  if  euu!iid<.-red  nbnoliitfly, 
f-Bot  half  of  our* ;  If  considered  relatively  to  ihe 
body  of  each  community,  it  i*  not  perhnpt  a 
nrcntivih  part.  And  then  llie  penaUiut  and  iiica- 
juariiii!),  «hicti  grew  from  that  rcvocaliuii,  iirc  not 
icvous  in  their  nature,  nor  to  curtain  in  their 
cytition,  nor  w  ruiooua  by  a  prcal  deal  to  the 
pF(w|K:nty  of  the  state,  as  those  which  we 
«st:ibliahed  for  a  perpetual  law  in  our  urt- 
COuulry.  It  cannot  be  thought  to  arise 
aflcctation,  tlial  I  call  it  bo.  ViU^X  other 
can  be  f;i\ea  to  a  coiiuiry,  which  contains 
Diiuy  liundied  tliousunds  of  huniao  creatures 
Bcif  I  to  a  state  of  the  moat  abject  fcrvitude  ? 
'B  p<itting  thi*  parallel,  I  take  it  for  graiilcd, 
'  w  c  can  itand  for  ihli  shorl  litne  very  clear  uf 
'  lr,ixty  distinctiona.  If  it  were  enough,  by  llic 
of  an  odioui  and  unpopular  word,  todcicr- 
(ho  queation,  itwoulfl,  be  nu  longer  a  subject 
iunal  diaqubitioii ;  tince  that  very  prejudice, 
^n  {^ivet  these  odiouti  namei,  and  which  i«  the 
y  char^«d  for  doing  so,  and  for  the  consc- 
■c«»  of  it,  would  then  become  the  judgv  also. 
I  fiatler  myaelf,  that  not  a  few  will  be  foiiniJ, 
<3o  not  tiiiiik,  tliat  tlic  uam»  of  proU'slant 
[*ap«8t  can  niak«  any  change  in  tlic  nature  of 
*^tial  ju&tice.  Such  men  will  nut  allow  that 
**^^  pto|ier  txealtneni  to  tlie  one  of  thew;  de- 
^'■tatioiu,  which  would  b*  cruelty  to  the  other; 
^hich  converU  iu  very  crime  into  tbu  instru- 
I  ila  defeoce  :  they  will  Imrdly  persuade 
,  that  what  wax  bail  policy  in  France 
•  good  in  Ireland  ;  or  thni  what  was  intole- 
tnjMtice  in  an  arbitrary  monarch  becomes. 
beias  more  extended  und  mace  riolcnt,  an 
la  uraecdure  in  a  coniitty  profe&sin;;  to  be 
'  by  law.     Il  il  howcrcr  impossible  not 
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to  observe,  with  acme  concern,  tlint  (licre  are 
many  also  ofa  dilTerent  dispwitioTi ;  a  number  of 
persons,  whow  mitidn  are  *o  fufnied,  Ibat  tboy  find 
the  communion  of  rHigion  to  be  a  close  and  an 
endearing  tii-,  and  tbcir  country  lo  be  iio  bond  at 
all ;  to  whom  common  altars  ;ire  a  better  relation 
than  ciimmon  habiiatiun*,  and  a  common  civil 
intcrtsi :  whiMi.'  UnrU  arc  touched  with  the  dis- 
trc;^scs  of  furcigncts,  and  arc  abundantly  awnke 
to  all  llie  tetideriicM  of  human  feeling  on  such  an 
occa&ioii,  even  at  tJic  momciilr  that  they  an  in- 
tliclins  Die  «cry  same  dUltcsses,  or  wortu,  on  their 
fellow-citizens,  vrilhout  the  lc;i&t  sling  of  com- 
passion or  rvtiiorse.  To  commitetute  the  di«lresseN 
of  all  men  sufferitig  innocently.  |K-rhupK  merttori- 
ously,  is  generous,  and  very  uKrcc^iblc  to  the  better 
part  of  OUT  nnlure — a  disposition,  that  ouijlii  by 
all  means  to  bo  choristu4.  But  to  transfer  hu- 
manity from  its  natural  haMS,  onr  let^ilimito  and 
homebred  conncjiions ;  to  lose  all  fcelinR  for  those, 
who  have  prown  up  by  our  sides,  in  our  eyes,  tlie 
benefit  of  wliose  c.ircs  and  labouia  we  have  par- 
lakcii  from  our  birth,  and  meretriciously  to  hunt 
abroad  alUr  foreign  aflcctions,  is  such  a  disar- 
rangement of  the  whole  system  of  our  duties,  that 
I  da  not  know  whetlicr  benevolence  so  displaced 
IS  not  almost  the  same  thing  as  destroyed,  or 
what  eHeci  bigotry  could  Kare  produuMl,  that  is 
more  fatal  to  society.  Tliis  no  one  could  help 
observinR,  who  has  seen  our  doors  kindly  ana 
bountifully  thrown  open  to  foreign  sufieiers  for 
conscience,  whiUi  through  tlie  name  ]>nrt3  were 
issuing  fugitives  of  our  own,  driven  from  their 
country  for  a  c^uk,  which  to  no  incltAerent  person 
would  seem  to  he  exactly  similar,  whilst  wc  stood 
by,  without  any  sense  of  Uie  iinpn>piicly  of  this 
Gxlraordinnry  scene,  accusing,  and  |)nictising  ia> 
justice.  For  my  part,  tliere  is  no  circumstance, 
m  all  ihc  contradictions  of  our  most  mysterious 
nature,  that  appe.irs  to  be  mare  humiliating  than 
the  use  wc  are  disposed  to  make  of  those  sad  ex- 
amples, whielt  Deem  purposely  marked  for  cur 
correction  and  iniprovemeni.  Every  instance  of 
fury  nnd  bigotry  in  other  men,  one  should  think, 
would  naturally  fill  us  with  an  borrour  of  that 
dliposilion .  Ine  eBecl,  however,  ia  directly  con- 
Uaty.  We  are  inspired,  it  is  true,  with  a  very 
Buflicieiil  Italnrd  for  the  \any,  but  with  no  detest- 
ation at  all  of  ibc  proceeding.  Nay,  we  are  apt 
to  urge  (lur  dislike  of  »ucb  measures,  ns  a  reason 
for  imiuting  them  ;  and,  by  an  almost  imrreilible 
abitimlily,  becanse  some  powers  have  destroyed 
their  country  by  their  pcraecutiog  spirit,  to  irgiM, 
that  wc  ought  to  retaliate  on  them  by  destroying 
uur  own.  Such  are  the  ctfeels.  attil  sucb  1  Cear 
ha*  l^een  the  intention  of  those  nnmltcrleu  hooks, 
which  arc  daily  printed  and  industriously  spread, 
of  tlic  pcneculioos  in  otlier  countries  and  other 
religious  perBuasions.  Tlicse  observations,  which 
nra  a  digression,  but  hardly,  |  think,  c^ui  Ite  con- 
sidered as  a  departure  Irom  the  subject,  hare 
detained  us  some  time;  we  will  now  come  oiora 
directly  to  our  purpose. 

It  has  been  shewn,  I  hope  with  sufficient  evi- 
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ience.  :nui  l  ^-'iiMimuuii  %«ii»t  the  interests  of 
tiiu  -nuiiv  *  -xitviT  )i  '.IM  Tdcure  of  a  grievaBcfl 
'.hiLR  '<i'  I  .i»  ii-.it  .'i'  111  .;r>uvaaces  it  is  the  most 
wvi£iii>  tiiM  :i:L.'<'[t'-ui[ :  'Ji<u.  ic  is  made  without 
iiii'  luiiiuf.i*.  ii^:i«c  ^1  dM  acknowledged  priD- 
jt|.>Le»  i  •i!->t,»uiit»w.  ^.liaM  theopinions  of  all 
in  -til  '..'Its  II  iijt  jvicnctf  :  and  that  such  is 
'IK  .'i'.-i  ^>t!<  .'«eii  oi'thuee.  who  act  in  the  most 
.■•■u^  t"  ii.uiiitT  Hiese  points  are  indeed  so 
t.<..iii.. -!i.ii  '.  ut^ewnd  the  abettors  of  the  penal 
<-«>i.t-iu  iitl  ^rouiiil  ihtfir  defence  on  admission, 
ii«M  K'*  .It  \  JcHul  of  them.  They  will  Uy  it 
..V  ^  »  !»  I  .■i-iK-ipiv.  that  the  protestant  religion  is 
»  -i.-.n;  .v<K.(ival  for  the  whole  community,  as 
-.v.l  .1  im-ml  :t>tere*t*.  as  in  those  of  a  auperiour 
.•,»«.  Vrw.n  thciK-e  tliey  will  ai^ue,  thai  the  end 
\...i  rtetntiallv  beneticial,  the  means  become 
ii»ti-.(intiii!lv  *i">:  that  these  penalties  and  inca- 
■•Kh-.i'i-..  .wv  1101  tiiul  causes  of  the  law,  but  only 
.« .iiw'i^'Iuic  ty  biitis  over  a  deluded  people  to  their 
>\\tl  mu-iwt;  And  "therefore,  though  they  may  be 
"Ufih  lu  ihvir  itjvration,  they  will  be  pleasant  in 
i(Kti  ittivls:  *»«d  he  they  what  they  will,  they 
cannot  b*-  cv'iwiiieml  us  8  very  extraordinary 
H.ii\l^it>,  .IS  It  w  '"  tlw  power  of  the  sufferer  to 
liw  hiHi*,'lf  »h«'H  he  pleases;  and  that  only  by 
^stticiiniii  lo  *  belter  ft-li^on,  which  it  is  his  duty 
K»  ciiiNavV.  e*vi»  thuHph  it  were  attended  with  all 
t^oM-  ivtiallic*.  ffvini  whence  in  reality  it  delivers 
Ft.iii     if  Ih-  ^utfcRi.  it  IS  his  own  fault ;  volenti  turn 

■t!    rt>-a'IU 

I  *:mI1  Iv  very  shurt.  without  being,  I  think, 
ihc  tv«  t.iii.tfrtctitty,  in  my  answer  to  these  topicks, 
^v.^llv  i!k'\  never  eiiii  Iw  urged  from  a  convic- 
uvii  *'i  il«e»  ».illilily;  ami  are  indeed  only  the 
u'.u.il  .iiul  muK'lent'  ■Iniitglcs  of  those,  who  are 
«ii.»iUini;  u.  .iImiuKui  It  pmctice  which  thev  are 
uii.iMc  i*>  dcf\-nd.  l-'irsl  ihcn  [  observe,  thai  if 
iV  piiiKii'le  *'f  their  tiiiul  and  beneficial  intention 
K-  .tjiiniirti  «*  ft  liwl  prtnind  for  such  procecd- 
.i.jj-»,  iWtc  i'e»e«  »«-*.  in  the  blamablc  sense  of  the 
w^«.,l   KOI  c\ci  c.»i»  Ih',  sHi'h  a  thing  as  a  religious 

iv:»\V"i'o the  witvUI.     Such  an  intention  is 

(.  x:vii.i>.'*l  I'v  all  t»en:  who  all  not  only  insist, 
t^,.i  iS,;i  ivliKU'u  ha*  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  but 

,.,  ,  K>«|'^'-  '""'  '''^ '''"'  "■*•""•  '''*  ^*^  ^°^  ""^^^ 
i..,.»,.i>iii  U'  himirtii  wieiety.     All  religious  per- 

.....i.-i>  Vli  Oavle  well  olMierves,  is  grounded 
."I'l  *  i.iwiaMc  /M-hfiit  principii.  You  are 
,»\, ..  I  .«iii  iinhi;  vim  Hiusl  come  over  to  me, 
,..  ^..",  .,.u,i  ,.iitei       l^et  me  add,  tliat  the  great 

i,\;  ;>v  fthnhacoK'urfitriipprcssion  has  entered 
„.h'  *■■•■   ftoiM,   w  l'\  «i»e  man's  pretending  to 

(    , ,o.iveii.ii»ii   ihe  hii|ipincs8  of  another, 

''  i  ..,  .t .4  A  i'»tl"  '"  "»«  *''"^  '"'^*"^  ''^ 

.\  .A.  v'oiv  "» '•»*'••'  '"  ''"">f ''""  '"  ?  ""^  .  '^■ 
\,  «  »V  e..l..v»N  «>hI  inte  sophism  of  oppression. 

,  »^..,-  , %el  .ueli  n  eo,>venTcnt  ductility  m 

v,x„,«,« (..„i,Hdmtf.«>"'"'«i>"="''C'»P«Wcof 

V  w  ,s.,,,n.Usl.  ihM  ««•»  «•'».  )M.sHibly  mean  the 
■  Ll  v>v>sl  ,M  l»w  »'«''"  «"■"='?'  ^y  ^'="denng 
IL-WtiM  a,-e«luivl..K"t'"*'-,««=  greater  part 
T  .  M  .V«  *»v  o«e  lia«  «"'!'»  reversionary 
V-,xxsi^^v  M  ^'n..«»lv  1«  inwnd  the  remote  good 


of  a  late  posterity,  who  can  give  up  the  preMst 
enjoyment,  which  every  hooest  man  must  have  in 
the  happiness  of  his  contemporaries.     Every  bodj 
is  satisfied,  that  a  conservation  and  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  our  natural  rights  is  the  great  and  ultimtt: 
purpose  of  civil  society ;    and  that  therefbte  dl 
forms  whatsoever  of  government  are  only  goods 
they  are  subservient  to  that  purpose,  to  wlicl 
they  are  entirely  subordinate.     Now  to  aim  attbc 
establishment  of  any  form  of  government  by  tiai- 
ficing  what  is  the  substance  of  it ;  to  take  sm, 
or  at  least  to  suspend,  the  rights  of  nature,  inonitt 
to  an  approved  system  for  the  protection  oftbea; 
and  for  the  sake  of  that,  about  which  mm  mnit 
dispute  for  ever,  to  postpone  tliose  thinp,  abon 
which  they  have  no  controversy  at  all,  and  thi 
not  in  minute  and  subordinate,  but   brg;e  ud 
principal  objects,  is  a  procedure  as  pr^^postenm 
and  absurd  in  ai^ument  as  it  is  oppiessive  and 
cruel  in  its  effect.     For  the  protestant  religioa, 
nor  (I  speak  it  with  reverence,   I  am  sure)  &i 
truth  of  our  common  Christianity,  is  not  so  cleir 
as  this  proposition ;  that  all   men,  at   least  ifae 
majority  of  men  in  the  society,  ought  to  enjoy  ^ 
common   advantf^es  of  it.     You    fall   the^Cn 
into  a  double  errour ;  first,  you  incur  a  cntn 
mischief  for  an  advantage,  which  is  compintinlj 
problematical,  even  though  you  were  sure  d  tk- 
Uining  it ;  secondly,  whatever  the  proposed  id- 
vantage  may  be,  were  it  of  a  certain  nature,  Ik 
attainment  of  it  is  by  no  means  certain;  nd 
such  deep  gaming  for  stakes  so  valuable  oa{k 
not  to  be  admitted :  the  risk  is  of  too  much  o- 
sequence  to  society.     If  no  other  country  furaiM 
examples  of  this  risk,  yet  our  laws  and  oar  coatn 
are  enough  fully  to  demonstrate  the  fact ;  Inhm, 
af\er  almost  a  century  of  persecution,  is  at  d> 
hour  full  of  penalties  and  full  of  papists.    Thiii 
a  point,  wbico  would  lead  us  a  great  way;  M 
it  is  only  just  touched  here,  having  mnch  tamj 
upon  it  in  its  proper  place.     So  that  you  hara  is- 
curred  a  certain  and  an  immediate  inconvenieoct 
for  a  remote  and  for  a  doublv  uncertain  benefit 
Thus  far  as  to  the  ailment,  which  would  sancti^ 
the  injustice  of  these  laws  by  the  benefits  whn 
are  proposed  to  arise  from  them,  and  as  to  dit 
liberty,  which,  by  a  new  political  chemistry,  m 
to  be  extracted  out  of  a  system  of  oppression. 

Now  as  to  the  other  point,  that  the  objects  of 
these  laws  suffer  voluntarily  :  this  seems  to  me  H 
be  an  insult  rather  than  an  argument.  For,  b^ 
sides  that  it  totally  annihilates  every  charactois- 
tick,  and  therefore  every  fiiulty  idea  of  persecution, 
just  as  the  former  does ;  it  supposes,  what  is  bke 
in  fact,  that  it  is  in  a  man's  moral  power  to  chtnte 
his  religion  whenever  his  convenience  requires  iL 
If  he  be  beforehand  satisfied,  that  your  opi&ioii  ii 
better  than  his,  he  will  voluntarily  come  over  to 
you,  and  without  compulsion  ;  and  then  your  Isv 
would  be  unnecessary;  but  if  he  is  not  socon- 
vinced,  he  must  know,  that  it  is  his  dutv  in  tbii 

Eoint  to  sacrifice  his  interest  here  to  his  opinion  et 
is  eternal  happiness,  else  he  could  have  in  reality 
no  religion  at  alt.    In  the  former  case,  therefon, 
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yoor  law  wodIi)  be  unncccuary  ;  in  tlic  lailcr, 
oultl  be  pereecuting  ;  that  is,  i(  would  pm  \i)iir 
lalty  and  his  ideas  of  duty  in  tlic  oppo«ile 
ilea  ;  which  is,  or  I  know  not  what  is,  llic  pre- 
i  idea  of  pcraecdtioD.  IT  then  you  n-tjuirc  d 
anciaiion  of  bts  contcienee,  aa  a  pT«1iimn»r}i  tu 
admission  tu  tha  riehts  of  Rociety,  you  annet, 
rrally  spcakinc,  an  impossible  condition  to  rt. 
this  Cioe,  in  the  lan^ua^  of  n-awii  and  jiiris- 
idence.  Th?  condition  wotild  be  voiil,  nnil  iht 
[  atMobilc ;  ns  thf  practice  nin*,  (l  is  lu  cvtahliah 
;  condition,  and  to  withhold  the  bcnviit.  Th« 
pcring  is  then  not  voluni.iry.  And  I  never 
d  soy  oth«r  argumenl,  drawn  fruTn  the  nature 
laws  and  ibe  good  of  tiiininn  «oci«ty,  ur^d  in 
ur  uf  tho!«  proscnptivc  statutct,  except  thoic 
:li  have  just  bceit  inciitioncd. 


CHAP.  iir. 

PAhT  II. 

Tu e  Kcood  head,  upon  which  I  propose  tocon- 
r  tlioce  ttntulia,  with  rugurd  to  their  object, 
which  is  the  next  in  impoiunce  to  the  ni.igrii- 
r,  «nd  of  cdmoKt  o(|ual  eoticcrn  in  the  fn<iuiry 
I  tlic  juiticG  of  these  laws,  is  its  possession.  Il 
roper  to  recollect,  th^tt  this  religion,  which  is 
pers4rci]tt<d  in  iisinvinWnt,  is  the  old  religion  of 
eoaniry,  and  the  once  nlttblithHl  reli|;poii  of 
■talc  ;  the  very  same,  which  had  for  centuries 
■iwd  the  counlenunce  itnd  sanction  of  Uic  laws, 
from  which  ii  would  at  one  lime  Iwve  been 
Uj  penal  to  hnve  disw^niFd.  In  proportion  as 
niund  hu  become  vnligtitcncd,  the  idea  of  rcli- 
piTKciition,  nnder  iiny  circiimsliinCDS,  hoa 
alniust  universally  exploded  by  all  i^od  and 
iking;  men.  The  only  fitint  sliitdowufditHcuItT, 
^  remains.  U  concerning  the  introduction  of 
opitiioDS.  Eipcricncc  has  shewn,  thnt.  if  it 
been  favourable  (o  the  cause  of  truth,  il  has 
been  alwayn  conducive  to  the  peace  of  soctclv. 
u^  a  new  religious  sect  should  even  be  totally 
In  itself  fruni  any  tamulmoiis  and  disorderly 
,  which  liowever  is  tarvly  the  case,  it  has  a  ten- 
ey  to  cr«ato  a  n>«islanco  from  the  (-siabliiiliment 
loaaMMon,  productive  of  lireat  disorders  ;  aiid 
I  becomes,  innocently  indeed,  but  yet  very  ccr- 
ly.the  cause  of  the  bittervst  dis»«niions  in  the 
imonweallh.  To  n  mind  not  ihoroitshly  sulti- 
ed  iFitb  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the  ^spcl,  a 
vcniJTc  persecution,  on  such  principtcs,  might 
m  Rcocnmended  by  slron[f.  and.  apparently,  no 
aoral  tnotivrsof  policv,  nhiUtyot  theconts^on 
receot,  aod  had  laid  hold  but  on  a  few  poriions. 
truth  is,  t)ic5c  politicks  arc  rotten  and  hollow 
K>Itom,  as  all,  that  are  founddd  upon  any.  how- 
niinute  a  degree  of  positive  injustice,  must 
be.  But  they  arc  specious,  and  sufficiently  so 
Bltldc  a  mnn  of  sense  and  of  integrity.  But 
MUla  OtlieTwise  with  the  attempt  to  eradiente 
nolenM  *  wide -spread  in^r  nnd  eslDblished  re- 
B  optaton.     If  the  people  arc  id  an  enour,  to 


inform  them  is  not  only  fnir,  hut  charilAble ;  to 
drive  ihein  it  a  strain  of  ilie  matt  manifest  injus- 
tice. I  f  not  the  ri^ht,  the  presu  mption  at  least  b 
ever  on  the  side  of  possesaion.  Are  they  roistaken  ? 
rf  it  does  not  fully  justify  them,  it  in  a  great  alle- 
viation of  guilt,  which  may  be  mingled  with  t)»»r 
misfortune,  that  the  errour  is  none  of  their  forg* 
ing^;  that  they  received  it  on  as  good  a  footing  at 
lliey  can  receive  your  laws  and  your  legislative 
aulnority,  liecause  it  was  handed  down  to  lliem 
from  their  ancestors.  The  opinion  may  be  errone- 
ous, but  llie  principle  ia  undoubtedly  rifbt;  sod 
you  punish  tliem  for  acting:  upon  a  principle, 
which,  of  all  others,  ia  perhaps  the  most  rii-CMitary 
for  preserving  society,  an  implicit  admiration  and 
adherence  to  the  establishments  of  their  forefa- 
thers. 

If  indeed  the  legislative  authority  was  on  all 
bands  admitted  to  lie  the  ground  of  religious  p«r- 
suaKion,  I  should  readily  allow,  thittdi»»cDt  would 
be  relwllioti.  In  this  case  it  would  innkc  no  dif^ 
ference,  whether  tlie  opinion  was  sucked  in  with 
the  milk,  or  imbibed  yesterday :  because  ihc  name 
legislative  anlliority,  whidi  bad  settled,  could  de- 
stroy it  with  all  the  power  of  a  Creator  over  bts 
creature.  But  this  doctrine  in  unirentally  disowned, 
and  lor  a  very  pluiu  reason.  Religion,  to  liave 
any  force  of  men's  understandings,  indeed  to  exist 
at  all,  must  be  supposed  paramount  to  laws,  and 
inde|>endent  for  its  substance  upon  any  humaa 
institution.  Else  il  would  be  the  nbsurdcsi  thing 
in  the  world;  an  acknowledged  cheat.  Religion, 
therefore,  ia  not  believed,  because  the  laws  have 
established  it;  but  it  is  established,  because  the 
loading  part  of  the  community  hiive  previously 
believed  it  to  be  true.  As  no  water  can  rise  higher 
than  its  spring,  no  catublishmcnC  can  have  more 
authority  than  it  derives  from  its  principle  :  and 
the  jiowor  of  the  govcniment  can  with  no  appear- 
nnee  of  reason  go  further  coercivcly,  than  to  bind 
and  fiold  down  those,  who  have  once  consented 
10  tlieir  opinions.  The  consent  is  the  origin  of  tJte 
whole,  if  they  attempt  to  proceed  further,  they 
disown  the  foundation,  upon  which  their  own 
etjlabl ishmcnl  was  built,  and  they  claim  a  reli- 
gions assent  upon  mere  human  authority  ;  which 
lins  beori  just  now  shewn  to  bo  alwurd  and  pre- 
posterous, aud  which  they  to  fact  confess  to  be  ao. 

However,  nc  are  warranted  logo  thus  far.  Hie 
people  oAen  actually  do  (and  perhaps  they  cannot 
in  general  do  better)  take  their  religion,  nut  on  the 
coercive,  which  is  impossible,  but  on  the  ioRucnciDg 
authority  of  their  govemours,  as  wise  und  inforrocd 
men.  But  if  Ihey  once  take  a  religion  on  the  word 
of  the  slate,  lliey  cannot  in  common  sense  do  so 
a  second  time,  unices  they  have  some  coocurrent 
reason  for  it.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  your 
wisilom  IE  shook  by  your  change.  You  confess, 
tliat  you  have  been  wrong ;  and  yet  you  would  pre- 
tend to  dictate  by  your  sole  authority;  whcrouyou 
discngngc  the  raind  by  embarrauing  it.  For  why 
should  I  prefer  your  opinion  of  to-dny  to  your  per- 
suasion of  yesterday  f  If  we  must  resort  to  prepos- 
scss'iona  for  tlie  ground  of  opinioa,  it  ia  io  liie  ua- 
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tare  of  man  rather  to  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  times 
passed,  whose  weakness  is  not  before  his  eyes, 
than  to  the  present,  of  whose  imbecility  he  has 
daily  experience.  Veneration  of  antiquity  is  con- 
genial to  the  human  mind.  When,  therefore,  an 
establishment  would  persecute  an  opinion  in  pos- 
session, it  sets  against  it  all  the  powerful  preju- 
dices of  human  nature.  It  even  sets  its  own  autlio- 
rity,  when  it  is  of  most  weight,  against  itself  in 
that  very  circumstance,  iu  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  the  least;  and  it  opposes  the  stable 
prejudice  of  time  against  a  new  opinion  founded 
on  mutability ;  a  consideration,  that  must  render 
compulsion  in  such  a  case  the  more  grievous,  as 
there  is  no  security,  that,  when  the  mind  is  settled 
in  the  new  opinion,  it  may  not  be  obliged  to  give 
place  to  one,  that  is  still  newer,  or  even  to  a  re- 
turn of  the  old.  But  when  an  ancient  estabtisfa- 
meiit  begins  early  to  persecute  an  innovation,  it 
Hliinds  upon  quite  other  grounds,  and  it  has  all 
tlie  prejudices  and  presumptions  on  its  side.     It 

ttuts  its  own  authority,  not  only  of  compulsion, 
lut  prepossession ,  the  veneration  of  passed  age,  as 
well  as  the  activity  of  the  present  time,  against 
the  opinion  only  of  a  private  man,  or  set  of  men. 
If  tliere  be  no  reason,  there  is  at  least  some  con- 
sistency, in  its  proceedings.  Commanding  to  con- 
stancy, it  does  nothing  but  that,  of  which  it  sets 
an  example  itself,  But  an  opinion  at  once  new 
and  persecuting  is  a  monster :  because,  in  the  very 
instant,  in  which  it  takes  a  hberty  of  change,  it  does 
nut  leave  to  you  even  a  liberty  of  perseverance. 

Is  then  no  improvement  to  be  brought  into  so- 
I'iirty/  Undoubtedly;  but  not  by  compulsion, — 
bill  by  t:ru(>iiragement, — but  by  countenance, — 
fiiviiiir,  privileges,  which  are  powerful,  and  are 
Inwliil  i(iHtnimi>nts.  The  coercive  authority  of  the 
aliUti  is  Itiuili^d  to  what  is  necessary  for  its  exist- 
Piicn,  To  ttiis  helong:s  the  whole  order  of  criminal 
Inw,  It  coniiid^in  as  crimes  (that  is,  the  object  of 
punikliUKMir)  trospasses  against  those  rules,  for 
wliirli  ancidty  was  instituted.  The  law  punishes 
(ti>liiii|imiilN,  not  because  they  are  not  good  men  ; 
bill  tHTiiiiMi  they  nm  intolerably  wicked.  It  does 
liMHi,  null  miiNl,  with  tlic  vices  and  the  follies  of 
iiit<rp,  iiiilil  llioy  iiclimlly  strike  at  the  root  of  order. 
Thill  II  ilofs  ill  things  actually  moral.  In  all 
iiiitllfiN  (if  iiifi'uliitivu  improvement,  the  case  is 
■lipiiiK"i<  fviui  whcrr  (he  matter  is  properly  of 
liKitMit  i-iiKiii/iiiii't',  lint  to  consider  an  averse- 
M<»»  h)  liri|ttiivt<Tiii'iit,  the  not  arriving  at  perfec- 
Itiih,  III  i<  i-riiiip,  IN  iigninst  all  tolerably  correct 
|iiiii|iiiiiliitii-i' 1  fur  if  iIk^  resistance  to  improve- 
Kii'iil  iIkiiiIi)  Iik  itroiil,  and  any  way  general,  they 
woiilil  III  I'lli'i'l  H'v  np  the  necessary  and  sub- 
■lriii(i.il  imil  III  iitvoiir  of  the  perfection  and  the 
Diiuliiii^. 

Mill,  ■<•«  llin  nhHtlors  of  our  penal  laws,  this 
((III  |(it»HiHi!il  kiiimrHtition  is  such  in  its  principles, 
lliMl  ■!■(  Itily,  nil  It*  giruL-rnl  principles,  cannot  sub- 
■|i)  iiliiiiK  wilh  it,  ('onld  a  man  think  such  an 
ii|i|i!rlltiii  piiMiliIti,  if  he  had  not  actually  heard  it 
iitiiilti  f  till  ttliji'i'tiiiii  contradicted  not  by  hypo- 
|Iii,|||.hI  MiiiiMiltiu*,  hut  the  clear  evidence  of  the 


most  decisive  fects.  Society  not  only  exists,  bit 
flourishes  at  this  hour,  with  this  superstitioii,  ii 
many  countries,  under  every  form  of  gorernDKBt; 
in  some  established,  in  sonae  tolerated ;  in  othen, 
upon  an  equal  footing.  And  was  there  no  dtil 
society  at  all  in  these  kingdoms  before  the  lU- 
forroation  ?  To  say  it  was  not  as  well  coostitnled, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  is  saying  nothiDe  atalttotk 
purpose;  for  that  assertion  evidently  regards ia- 
provement,  not  existence.  It  certainly  didtiba 
exist ;  and  it  as  certainly  then  was  at  lent « 
much  to  the  advantage  of  a  very  great  put  of 
society,  as  what  we  have  brought  ia  the  place  tf 
it;  which  is  indeed  a  great  blessing  to  those, «fai 
have  profited  of  the  change ;  but  to  all  the  re^ 
as  we  have  wrought,  that  is,  by  blending  geooil 
persecution  with  partial  refonnatioii,  it  is  the  loj 
reverse.  We  found  the  people  hereticks  am 
idolaters;  we  have,  by  way  of  improving  tbdt 
condition,  tendered  them  slaves  and  b^m; 
they  remain  in  all  the  mbfortune  of  thai  oU 
errouts,  and  all  the  superadded  misery  of  im 
recent  punishment.  They  were  happy  aui^ 
in  their  opinion  at  least,  before  the  change:  m 
benefits  society  then  had,  they  partook  oftka 
all.  They  are  now  excluded  from  those  btaAi 
and  so  far  as  civil  society  comprehends  Ota,ml 
as  we  have  mant^^  the  matter,  our  peneettia 
are  so  5ir  from  being  necessary  to  its  enui 
that  our  very  reformation  is  made  in  s  dfi 
noxious.  If  this  be  improvement,  trolyltaff 
not  what  can  be  called  a  depravation  of  wo^ 

But  as  those,  who  argue  in  thn  maaDer,«p 
petually  shifting  the  question,  having  be^  "t 
objecting,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  and  publidtMi 
to  their  scheme,  to  a  toleration  of  those  ofi"* 
as  subversive  of  society  in  general,  they  will  w^ 
end  by  abandoning  the  broad  part  of  the  aifci^  ^..^ . 
and  attempting  to  shew,  that  a  toleratioiirf"* 
is  inconsistent  with  the  established  go'U*^ 
among  us.  Now,  though  this  position  be  in  i^ 
as  untenable  as  the  other,  it  a  not  altogclbecv 
an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.     All  Iih^^ 
observe  is,  that  those,  who  lay  it  down,  little* 
sider  what  a  wound  they  are  giving  to  that  rt^ 
lishment,  for  which  they  pretend  so  mudi  ^ 
However,  as  this  is  a  consideration  ttotuf  gex^ 
justice,  but  of  particular  and  naUonal  policy,^ 
as  I  have  reserved  a  place  expressly,  where  it» 
undergo  a  thorough  discussion,  1  shall  not  lei 
embarrass  myself  with  it ;  being  resolved  to  ^ 
serve  all  the  order  in  my  power  in  the  exaniniti* 
of  this  important  melancholy  subject. 

However,  before  we  pass  from  this  point  t» 
cerning  possession,  it  will  be  a  relaxation  of  Al 
mind,  not  wholly  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  take! 
short  review  of  the  extraordinary  policy,  vhidih* 
been  held  witli  regard  to  religion  in  that  kin(;diif) 
from  the  time  our  ancestors  took  posaessioa  of  iL 
The  most  able  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  ui 
Archbishop  Usher,  whom  I  reckon  amongst  ik 
first  of  them,  has  t  think  shewn,  that  a  reli^ 
not  very  remote  from  the  present  protestsnt  f^- 
suasion  was  that  of  the  Irish  before  the  union  cf 
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t  kingtkim  to  Ihe  Crown  of  EnciUnd.  If  thii 
I  not  directly  the  fact,  tbis  at  least  eeeins  very 
liable,  that  papal  authority  was  much  lower  in 
laDd  titnn  in  other  tountije*.  This  union  una 
de  under  the  tkuthoritv  of  an  arbitrary  grant  of 
p«  Adtiiin,  m  onter  that  the  churcli  of  Itthiiid 
uld  be  ledured  to  ilic  same  servitude  wilh  tiia*t, 
t  were  nearer  to  liis  see.  It  is  not  very  wnndcr- 
.  tbnt  nn  ambittoua  monarcli  stiotild  make  iitc 
kny  pretence  m  his  way  to  so  considtmtle  an 
tct.     What  is  exlraordiiimy  is,  ihitl  for  a  very 

f  time,  even  iguite  d;»wn  1o  the  Rel>)rmalion, 
in  their  moit  solemn  nets,  the  kings  of  Hnf;- 
d  fboD(le<I  tfaeirtiUe  wholly  on  llii*  ^unl ;  limy 
led  (or  obvdieni-e  fmm  the  p«opl«  of  Irvland, 
t  OQ  piinetples  of  suWclion,  but  as  vu9t.il8  and 
Ui   lords  )>etwe«n  tnem  and  t))C  pope* ;  And 
y   omitird   no  measure  of  force  or  policy  |o 
tbiish  that  papal  »Mthority  with  all  llie  diatin* 
Uitng  arlifleK  of  rdigion  fonnveti'd  wilh  it.  and 
{m«ko  it  lake  dwp  root  in  the  cninds  of  tlic 
Not  lo  crowd  instance*  unncresaary,  I 
select  two;  one  of  which  is  in  print.  llio 
on  record ;  (he  one  a  treaty,  the  other  an 
4f  parliament.     Tlie  first  is  the  aubmisaion  of 
Iti^li  chiefs  to  Richard  ltd.  mentioned  by  Sir 
DavU.     In  this  pact,  they  bind  themselves 
fntare  to  preserve  peace  and  alleginnec  to 
kb^  of  Hn^hnd,  under  certain  pccuointy 
Ftiea.     Rut  whni   in  remarkiilile,  these  Hues 
»]|  co*enanle(l  to  lie  paid  into  the  nposlolica] 
ber,  supposing   lh«  pope   ns  the  lupcnour 
'«r,  irh'tM  pCAcc  wit8  brokcii  nnd  whose  niajeaty 
I  violuird  in  dnohcyin^  liis  povcrnour.  By  this 
p.  mti  fur  as  rejfurtWd   England,  thi'  kings  had 
J^nwiy  abrid^d  ihe  papal  power  in  mnny  mn- 
<*    imrtictilars  :  they  had  paaaed  the  statute  of 
Wi;  the  statute  of  premunire ;  and  indeed 
k  out  of  ilie  papal  authority  all  thinpd  at 
,  that  se«med  lo  infringe  on  their  temporal 
'pfciidencc.     In  Ireland,  however,   their  pro- 
•4«if  was  directly   tlic   reverse  :    llierr   they 
^|ht  it  expedient  to  exalt  it  at  least  as  high  rh 
*».    For,  w)  inte  as  the  reign  of  Edwniti  IVih. 
Ulowing  short  but  i-ery  eipltcit  act  of  parlia- 
■twMpuied: 

IV.  Ed.  Cap.  3. 

iAn  Act.  wlicreby  letters  patent  of  pardon  from 
I    the  Kinu;to  ihote,  thai  sue  to  Koine  for  certain 
ben«fic««,  iB  void,     Rot.  far!. 

Item,  At  lliC  Tcqiie«l  of  the  Commons  it  Is 
bvomI  Kti'l  establiditd.by  authority  of  Lh9  said 
ffianerit,  thnt  all  maner  Idlers  patent))  of  tbe 
ig,  of  pardons  or  pardon  granted  by  the  King^, 
kerairtcr  to  be  {^ranted  to  any  proviior,  that 
tn  any  title  by  the  Bulls  of  the  Pone  to  any 
icr  b*nefic«.  where  at  the  lime  of  llie  impc- 
ioQ  of  tlK  mid  Bulb  of  provision,  the  benefice 
ill  ot  an  incumbent,  (hnt  then  the  said  letten 
^nts  of  jMrdon  or  pardons  be  void  in  law  tuid 
(tone  effect. 


When  bv  every  expedient  of  force  snd  policy, 
by  a  war  oF  somo  c<nturics,  by  ^extirpating  a  num- 
ber of  tbe  old,  and  by  bringing  in  a  number  of 
new  people  full  of  those  opintnns,  and  intending  to 
propagate  them,  tliey  bad  fully  cumpiU'wd  their 
object,  llicy  suddenly  look  nnothwr  turn ;  coni- 
mwiced  an  opposite  persecution,  made  heavy  laws, 
carried  on  mighty  wars,  inflicted  and  suffered  tlie 
worst  evils,  eitirpated  tlie  mats  of  tlie  old,  broaght 
in  new  inbabilanU ;  and  they  continue  at  this  day 
nn  oppmnive  syMem,  and  may  for  four  hundivd 
yenTtt  to  come,  to  eradicate  opinions,  whirli  by  the 
snmc  violent  means  they  had  been  four  hundred 
ycHrs  endeavouring  by  every  nveans  to  e»tabli«h. 
Thi*y  compelled  the  people  to  siibnilc,  by  the  for- 
feiturt^of  all  their  eivd  rights,  to  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, in  its  most  cictrnvagant  and  unbounded  fcnsc, 
as  a  ^Ivcr  of  kin<;doins  :  nnd  now  they  refuse  even 
to  loteratetheni  iu  the  most  ninderaieand  chastised 
Kcntimenta  coneeming  it.  No  country.  1  believe, 
since  the  world  began,  hnt  suffered  so  much  on 
account  of  rclisian  ;  or  boa  been  so  variously 
harassed  both  for  popery  and  for  pTotesta.iiism. 

It  will  now  be  se«n,  tliat,  e«en  if  thute  lawt 
could  be  mippo^ed  agreeable  to  those  of  nature  in 
these  particiilarSt  on  another  and  almost  aa  strong 
a  prinrii>le  they  are  yet  unpist,  as  being  conti-ary 
to  positive  compact,  nnd  tlic  piiblick  faith  most 
tiolcinnly  plighted.  On  the  »unetider  of  Limerick, 
and  some  other  Iriih  ^arrixons.  in  the  war  of  IIk 
revolution,  the  lords  justicrs  of  Ereliuid,  and  the 
conmaDCler  in  chief  of  the  kinir's  forces,  si^ed 
a  capitulation  with  the  Irish,  whicli  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  kin^  himself,  by  intpeximita  under 
the  great  seal  of  England.  It  contains  some  pub- 
lick  articles  relative  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
man catliolicks  in  that  kingdom,  and  some  with 
regard  to  the  security  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitant*  of  five  counties.  What  the  latter  were, 
or  in  what  manner  they  were  obeerv<?d,  it  at  thia 
day  of  much  le*s  publick  c«)ncem.  Tlie  former  are 
two,  the  1st  and  the  9th.  The  flr»t  is  of  this 
tenoor.  The  Roman  cathalicks  of  this  kingdom 
( Ireland]  shall  enjoy  such  privileges,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  as  are  coivsislenl  with  the  law*  of 
Intland,  or  at  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  11.  :  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  rut  their 
aflaira  will  permit  them  lo  summon  a  parliament 
in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  prvcuir  the 
sHtd  Roman  callioltcks  such  further  s^rnrity  in 
(hat  particular  as  may  rtrewrve  them  fmm  any 
disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  !>tli 
article  is  to  this  effect.  The  oath  is  to  be  adminb- 
tered  to  such  Roman  cathoticks,  as  submit  to  their 
Majesties' government,  shall  be  the  oath  aforesaid, 
ana  no  other ;  vii,  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  made 
bv  Wl  of  parliament  in  England,  in  tbe  first  year 
ot  tlieir  then  Majestiet ;  as  rctptired  by  the  second 
of  the  article*  of  Limerick.  Compare  (his  Utter 
articln  witfi  (he  penal  laws,  as  they  are  stated  in 
the  2(1  chapter,  anil  judge  whellicf  tliey  smui  to 
be  Ihe  iiublirk  acu  of  tlte  sami;  power,  and  ob- 
serve uh«ther  otlter  oatht  are  tettdered  to  them, 
and  under  what  penallies.    Compare  llic  former 
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with  thRBftRie  Iftwt,  from  the  beginninjf  lothecml; 
anil  judge  whelliei  Uie  Roman  catliolicks  have 
F^en  preserved,  »gr«»l>ly  to  the  sense  of  tlie  ur- 
'  ticlc,  firom  iLnydiaturbanee  upon  accoutil  of  iheir 
'  Tcligjon  ;  or  rather,  wlielheron  thai  accoimt  there 
til  a  aiaris  riglit  of  nature,  or  benefit  of  society. 
Iwhidi  Bm  not  been  either  toully  taken  uvruy  or 
considerably  impaired. 

But  it  is  fiiid,  tliat  the  le^ialature  was  not  bound 
by  this  article,  as  it  has  never  bcon  rstiticd  in  par- 
liament. Idoatlmit.that  it  never  had  that  sanction, 
rsnd  that  tlie  parliament  wob  under  no  ubli^iion 
to  ratify  tlietc  articles  by  anyexprc<is  act  of  theirs, 
But  still  I  am  ut  u  loss  how  they  came  to  he  the 
1e*t  valid,  on  the  principles  nf  our  cansttilution, by 
being  without  that  sanction.  They  certainly  bound 
ibc  king  and  hia  successours.     Tbe  words  of  the 
jarticle  do  tlii».  or  they  do  nothing ;  and  so  fur  at 
I  the  Cmwn  hud  a  8han>  in  passing  those  acts,  the 

Jtubiick  faithwaaunquejttionablybroken.    In  Ire- 
Bnd  such  a  breach  on  tlie  pari  of  the  Crown  wa» 
much  more  unpardonable  in  adniiiiistraiion,  than 
h  would  have  Itoen  here.     Tliey  have  in  Ireland  a 
vay  of  preventing  any  bill  even  from  approaching 
the  roval  presence,  in  matters  of  far  k-»  import- 
ance than  the  honour  iind  fiiiih  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  well-bi-iitg  of  a  great  tody  of  the  i>popli».  For, 
likcsidet  that  tlicy  might  have  opposed  tlie  vi>ry  first 
(tuggCHtion  of  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  could 
'not  be  framed  into  a  bill  without  the  Approbation  of 
tho  caiincil  in  Ireluml.    It  cnuLiI  not  ik'  returned  to 
them  again  without  the  approbation  of  the  kin^  and 
I  council  licrc.     Thcv  mi°'ht  have  met  it  ngain  in  its 
I  Wcond  passage  thro  I J  ijh  that  house  of  patliament,  in 
V  which  it  was  originally  su^^ted,  as  well  as  in  the 
'other.     If  it  had  escaped  them  through  nil  th»c 
mnzi-s,  it  was  again  to  come  before  the  lord  lieu> 
lenant.  who  might  hare  sunk  it  by  a  refusal  of  llin 
roynl  FiKsenl.     The  constitution  of  Ireland  has  in- 
terposed all  those  checks  to  the  passing  of  any 
[constitutional    act,    however    insigniRcant   in   its 
own  nature.     But  did  the  administration  in  ihni 
reign  avail  tliemselves  of  any  one  of  those  oppor- 
tunities i    They  never  gave  the  act  of  the  llth  of 
Queen  Anne  the  least  oegree  of  opposition  in  any 
one  stage  of  iu  progress.      What   is  rather  the 
fact,  many  of  the  ijueen's  servants  i^ncouni^rd 
it,  rccnnimeridcd   it,  were,   in    rrnlity.   the  true 
authors  of  its  passing  in  iiarlianieiit,  instead  of 
recommending  and  using  tiieir  iitmont  endoavour 
to  cstabhah  a  law  dicectir  opposite  in  its  tendency, 
u  they  were  hotirid  to  ilo  by  tlie  express  k-ltcr  of 
tbe  very  first  artir-le  of  the  treaty  of  LiiTicriok. 
To  say  nothing  further  of  tht  mini.»try,  who  in 
thi«  instance  nivst  shamefully  betrayrcl  the  faith 
of  Kovcrnmeiit,  mav  it  not  he  a  matter  of  sum* 
degree  of  doubt,  wWlhcr  the  parliament,  who  do 
not  claim  a  right  of  dissolving  the  force  of  moral 
obligation,  did  not  make  themsclTcs  a  party  in 
this  breach  of  contract,  by  presenting  u   bill   tu 
the  Crown  in  direct  viohtion  of  those  articles  to 
solemnly  and  so  recently  executed,  which  by  the 
conatilulion  tlicy  had  full  uiithonty  to  execute  ? 
It  may  he  furtlivr  objected,  that,  when  the  Irish 


requpstod  the  ratification  of  pai liaaicfll  u  ihi 
artieLcs.  they  did,  in  efTcct,  themKlvetettotiai 
doubt  concerning  their  validity  withoatiirii 
ratilication.     To  thin  I  answer,  that  ihei 
sceiirily  was  meant  to  bind  the  Crown, sMbt 
it  firm  to  its  engagements.    Tbcydid  not,!' 
cal  1  it  a  pcrfeclingtii  the  security ,  btit  an  i 
security,  wlticii  it  could  not  have  bf«n,ifilt| 
had  been  void  ;   for  the  parliament  couUl 
itself   more    than    the  Crown   had 
And  if  all  had  made  but  ont  security.) 
thi>m  could  be  culled  mtiiitianal  wiihi 
common  BenBC,     But  let  us  tappoM,! 
apprehend,    there   niiglit    have   been 
wnnltng  in  this  security  without  the : 
partiainent.     They  were,  however,  etidenttii 
taken;    and  this  eurplusage  of  tlMiKal 
weaken  the  validity  of  the  single  contnct,! 
known  principle  or  law,  VS^onso/enr.fMi 
vitiare  scripturat.     For  nothing  is  mora  i 
than  that  tne  Crown  was  bound,  nid  ihui 
can  be  made  without  the  royal  assent.    Ml 
constitution  will  warrant  us  in  gtiing  a  pedl 
further,  and  in  afiirming,  tliat  a  tteat^i 
by  the  Crown,  and  contradictory  of  oo  [ 
law,  is  full  as  binding  on  the  whole  body^j 
nation,  as  if  it   had  twenty  times  leuimj 
sanction  of  parliament;  because  the  ray  i 
constitution,  which  tiai  given  to  the 
parliament  their  ddinite  authority,  tuaabel 
the  Crown  the  trust  of  making  peace,  aiai 
quence,  and  much  the  beat  conscqoMCt^t 
prcrogalire  of  makin<;  war.     If  the  pcacti 
mad(!,  my  Lord  trjlway,  Coningsby,  and  ~ 
who  signed  it,   were  re8[>onMble;    beewMl 
were  subject   to  the  community.      Bnt0< 
contracts  are  not  subject  to  it.     It  isi 
them  :  and  the  compact  of  tbe  king  Mliifl 
stilutionally  was  the  compact  of  tlwnabco. 
OhMTVc  what   monstrous  coitsn)ueiiCM 
result  from  a  contrary  position.     A  fornnfl 
has  entered,  or  a  strong  domestick  one  nH  I 
in  the  nation.     In  such  events  the  cireu 
may  be,  and  oHen  have  been,  audi,  titat  a| 
menl  cannot  sit.     Tliis  was  preciaelj  ikl 
that  rebellion   in   Ireland.     It  will  be 
also,  that  their   power  may   be  ao  great.* 
nmkc  it  very  prudent  to  treat  with  thes.Bl 
to  save  elfusron   uf  blood,   perlnpa  to 
nation.       Mow,  ooiild  such   a  treaty  be  '] 
made,  if  your  enemies,  or  rebels,  were  (sljl 
funded,  that,  tn  these  timea  of  conliisiMLr 
was  no  authority  iii  tlic  slate,  wliicli 
out  to  thciJi  an  tnvioUblc  plrdc*  f« 
security  :  but  that  there  luikcd  m  thc< 
a  dormant  but  irretistiblr  power,  win  I 
think  itself  bounJ  by  the  ordinary  safe  ' 
eontraeliiig  authority,  but  tni^l  tMCM^' 
and  obligations  nt  pleasure?   This  wosH  I 
doctrine  made  to  peipelnaie  and  ctiipn*' 
and,  on  that  prineiple,  it  directly  iwf^* 
law  of  nations,  whicli  13  built  vpon  thnp* 
that  war  should  be  softened  as  much  *■  |^ 
and   that   it  should   cease  at 
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veen  contending  portics  unil  cornmimiik-s. 
s  king  hua  «  power  to  (utrdon  mdividiiaU. 
the  king;  liolds  out  hiH  fntlh  to  a  rohhtv,  to 
M  in  on  a  promise  of  pardoii,  of  life  and 
kte,  and,  in  nil  lesfiecL^,  of  a  full  indt'mnit^, 
II  tbt!  parlianimt  mv.  tliM  he  must,  nrvortlie- 
L  be  exeruted,  itml  hi*  e«liil«  must  Ue.  forfeited, 
[but  he  sWI  be  abridged  of  any  of  the  (icivi- 
M.  wbicli  lie  Wforc  Iii-M  asu  subject  *  Nobody 
I  iilfinn  it.     In  *uch  a  caw.  the  breiKrli  of  faitti 

■  Id  not  only  bo  on  the  pnrl  of  the  Itin?,  who 
>ntcd  to  such  nn  act,  but  on  the  pan  of  lite 
liamcnt,  wbo  rando  it.     A*  tlic  kinj: represents 

whole  contracting  cajiriritv  of  the  nation. 
fcr  na  liis  prciupitivu  (nnlimiled,  as  I  toid 
Brc,  by  any  precedent  law)  can  cxteitd,  be 
i  m  the  national  procurator  on  all  such  o<'ca- 
la.  What  is  true  of  a  robber  ii  true  of  n 
b1  :  and  what  is  true  of  one  robber  or  rebel, 
IB  true,  find  it  ia  a  much  more  important  trutli, 
tme  hnndrcd  thousand. 

to  nrfpi  thiB  pnrt  of  the  ni^unienl  further  n 
l*ed,  I  Cttt,  not  nec«f«ary.  for  two  teuons. 
M,  that  it  wems  tolerably  evident  in  itMlf: 
d  next,  thnt  there  i*  btit  too  much  ground  lo 
miehcnd,  tbal  the  actual  ralil^tinn  of  pnrlin- 
nt  would,  in  tlie  then  temper  of  pnrties,  hnvc 
noted  bill  a  vrry  slight  imd  tiiviut  accnrily.  Of 
|aih«e  in  H  very  rtrong  example  in  the  history 

ihtMe  vMy  ariiHes.  For,  thoupb  the  pnr- 
taenl  omitted  tn  Ibe  rdgn  of  King  Willinm  lo 
tiy  ilie  lint  and  most  ^ncral  of  l1icm,  they  did 
bftlly  corifinn  the  second  and  more  limited, 
t  which  rcbted  to  tlic  security  of  the  inhabit- 

■  of  those  five  counties,  whicli  wer«  in  arms 
B*  ihe  treaty  was  made. 
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llie  fore^Jn^  book  we  considered  tliese  laws 
■  *wy  simple  point  of  view,  and  in  a  very  pene- 
''^HC;  iM-rely  as  a  system  of  hardship  im)>OMd 
**«(  body  of  the  community :  and  from  tlience, 
1  ftom  u>me  other  arg^umenti.  inferred  the 
'Xtsl  mjustiee  of  such  n  procedure.  In  this  we 
l^lbc  oblifnetl  to  Im  ntore  niinut«:  and  the  niat- 
f  wll  become  more  complex  as  we  undertnke  to 
bonstraic  die  robcliievous  and  impolitick  eon- 
IMBCM,  which  the  particular  made  of  this  op- 
isife  a^lcRi,  and  tlic  inslrumetits  wbicli  it 
nloys,  operaiini;.  as  wc  said,  on  this  extensive 
fet,  produce  on  the  national  prosperity,  quiet, 
«e«urity. 

bo  Mixk  of  mal«fialst  by  which  any  nation  is 
lered  Aourisliinx  and  prospcmus.  arc  its  indui- 
its  knowlnl^,  or  skill  ;  its  morals:  its  ese> 
ua  of  jnMiee  ;  itt  eonragc  ;  and  tlie  national 
a  in  airedin?  ibeae  powers  to  one  point,  and 
inir  tJieni  all  centre  in  the  publirV  bcneRt. 
tr  tluin  these  I  do  not  know,  and  scarcely  can 
fri*^  *nv  meant,  by  which  a  community  may 

'.  we  shew,  tbat  these  penal  laws  of  Ireland 


destroy  not  one  only,  fant  every  one  of  tliese  mate- 
linls  of  publick  prosperity,  it  will  not  be  difliciilt 
to  perceive,  that  Great  Brilnin,  wliilsl  they  *ub- 
stit,  never  can  draw  from  that  counlry  all  tHc 
tLdvantatres,  to  which  the  bounty  of  nature  has 
eniitlerl  rt. 

To  bi'gin  with  tlie  first  (jreat  instrument  of  XM- 
tional  hnppincM  and  strcn^-th,  itn  industry ;  1 
must  obsene,  ihnl  altJioiicli  these  prnal  Itiws  do 
indecfl  inflict  many  hardships  on  those,  who  are 
nlinoxioiis  m  them,  yet  their  chief,  their  most  ex- 
tcnHvc,  and  most  certain  opervtiion  is  upon  pro- 
perty. Those  civil  constitiiltons,  which  promote 
industry,  are  such  aa  lueiliinte  the  nrquisition, 
secure  the  holdini:,  enable  the  fixing,  nnd  suffer 
the  ahcua.tion,  of  property.  Mvi-ry  Inw,  which 
obslnicis  it  in  any  part  of  this  diittriliucion.  it,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  and  extent  of  tli«  obstrur- 
ttoii,  a  discouraj^emcnt  to  industry.  For  a  law 
Ai^inst  property  is  a  law  againM  indtmtry,  the 
latter  havinir  always  the  fbnni.T,  and  nothing  else, 
fur  its  object.  Now  as  to  th«aequiiilk>n  of  landed 
property,  which  b  tli«  foundation  and  support  of 
all  the  other  kind.>i,  the  laws  have  disabled  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  acquir- 
ing any  estate  of  inberilanee  for  life  or  years,  nr 
any  charge  whatsoever,  on  which  two  thirds  of  |}i« 
improved  yearly  value  are  not  reserved  for  30 
years. 

This  cnnfiorment  of  landed  property  to  one  set 
ofhands,  and  preventing: its  fircc circulation  through 
tlic  rornmunity,  is  a  most  leading  uriick-  of  ill 
poliey ;  bcrausL*  it  is  one  of  the  moM  capiul  dis- 
couragemenU  to  all  that  indtirtry,  which  may  be 
employed  on  the  luting  improvcmeot  of  tlic  soil, 
or  IS  any  way  ci>nvcrs<int  about  land.  A  tenure 
of  30  yeiim  is  evidently  no  tenure,  upon  which  to 
build;  topbmt;  to  raise  caclosum:  to  chun^ 
the  nature  of  the  ground ;  to  make  any  new  ex- 
periment, which  ini^ht  improve  ngriculturc;  or  to 
do  any  thing  more  than  wli^tt  may  answer  the 
immediate  and  niomenlnry  calls  of  rent  to  the 
landlord,  luid  Icarc  subsistence  to  tl»c  tenant  and 
his  family.  The  desire  of  aci|uisitivn  is  always  a 
pRiwion  of  long  views.  Conline  a  man  lo  mo- 
mentary possession,  nnd  you  at  once  cut  off  that 
laudable  avarice,  which  every  wise  state  has  che- 
rished ns  one  of  the  first  principles  of  its  groalneas. 
Allow  a  man  but  a  lempnrary  possrwion,  lay  it 
down  a«  a  maxim,  tlint  fie  newr  ciin  have  any 
olhec,  and  you  immediately  and  infiillibly  turn 
liim  to  temporary  enjoyments;  and  tliesc  enjoy, 
inenis  are  never  the  pleasures  of  bibour  and  free 
induKtry.  whoso  qimlitv  it  is  to  fnmislt  the  present 
hours,  and  squander  all  upon  prospect  Ana  'futu- 
rity ;  they  are,  on  the  conimry.  those  of  a 
thougliLleiu,  loiterinc.  and  dit«ipaled  life.  Tlie 
people  mu«t  be  incvitiibly  disposed  to  such  per- 
nicious habits,  merely  from  the  short  duration  of 
their  tenure,  whirb  the  law  lias  allowed.  But  it 
is  not  enough,  that  industry  is  checked  by  the 
wnfiiiomunt  of  its  views ;  it  is  furdier  discouraged 
bv  the  limiiatioD  of  iu  own  direct  object,  profit. 
Tlijs  is  a  repilation  extremely  worthy  of  our  utcn- 
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tion,  as  it  is  not  a  consequential,  but  a  direct  dis- 
couragemeot  to  melioration  ;  as  directly  as  if  the 
law  had  said  in  express  terms,  "  Tbou  shalt  not 
"  improve." 

But  we  have  an  additional  argument  to  demon- 
strate the  ill  policy  of  denying  the  occupiers  of 
land  any  solid  property  in  it.    Ireland  is  a  country 
wholly  unplanted.     The  farms  have  neither  dwell- 
ing-houses, nor  good  offices;  nor  are  the  lands 
almost  any  where  provided  with  fences  and  com- 
munications ;  in  a  word,  in  a  very  unimproved 
state.     The  land-owner  there  never  takes  upon 
him,  as  it  is  usual  in  this  kingdom,  to  supply  ali 
these  conveniences,  and  to  set  down  his  tenant  in 
what  may  be  called  a  completely  furnished  farm. 
If  the  tenant  will  not  do  it,  it  is  never  done.    This 
circumstance  shews,  how  miserably  and  peculiarly 
impolitick  it  has  been  in  Ireland  to  tie  down  the 
body  of  the  tenantry  to  short  and  unprofitable 
tenures.     A  finished  and  furnished  house  will  be 
taken  for  any  term,  however  short:  if  the  repair 
lies  on  the  owner,  the  shorter  the  better.     But  no 
one  will  take  one  not  only  unfurnished,  but  half 
built,  but  upon  a  term,  which,  on  calculation,  will 
answer  with  profit  all  his  charges.     It  is  on  this 
principle,  that  the  Romans  established  their  em- 
pkyteusis,  or  fee-farm.    For  though  they  extended 
the  ordinary  term  of  their  location  only  to  nine 
years,  yet  they  encouraged  a  more  permanent  let- 
ting to  farm,  with  the  condition  of  improvement, 
OS  well  as  of  annual  payment,  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  where  the  land  had  lain  rough  and  neg- 
lected ;  and  therefore  invented  this  species  of  en- 
grafted holding  in  the  later  times,  when  property 
came  to  be  worse  distributed  by  falling  into  a  few 
hands.   This  denial  of  landed  property  to  the  gross 
of  the  people  has  this  further  evil  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  improvement  of  land  ;  that  it  prevents  any 
of  the  property  acquired  in  trade  to  be  re-gorged 
as  it  were  upon  the  land.     They  must  have  ob- 
served very  little,  who  have  not  remarked  the  bold 
and  liberal  spirit  of  improvement,  which  persons 
bred  to  trade  nave  often  exerted  on  their  land-pur- 
chases ;   that  they  usually  come  to  them  with  a 
more  abundant  command  of  ready  money  than 
most  landed  men  possess  ;  and  that  they  nave  in 
general  a  much  better  idea,  by  long  habits  of  caU 
culative  dealinp,  of  the  propriety  of  expending 
in  order  to  acquire.     Besides,  such  men  often 
bring  their  spirit  of  commerce  into  their  estates 
with  them,  and  make  manufactures  take  a  root, 
where  the  mere  landed  gentry  had  perhaps  no 
capital,  perhaps  no  inclination,  and,  most  fre- 
quently, not  sufficient  knowledge,  to  effect  any 
thing  of  the  kind.     By  these  means,  what  beau- 
tiful and  useful  spots  have  there  not  been  made 
about  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  how 
has  agriculture  had  reason   to  bless  that  happy 
alliance  with  commerce  ;  and  how  miserable  must 
that  nation  be,  whose  frame  of  polity  has  dis- 
jointed the  landing  and  the  trading  interests  ! 
•  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

The  great  prop  of  this  whole  system  is  not  pre- 
tended to  be  its  justice  or  its  utility,  but  the  sup- 
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posed  danger  to  the  state,  which  gave  rise  to  it 
originally,  and  which,  they  apprehend,  wmiM  n- 
tum  if  this  system  were  overtunied.  Whilst,  m 
they,  the  papists  of  this  kingdom  were  poMened 
of  landed  property,  and  of  the  in6uence  conseqnot 
to  such  property,  their  allegiance  to  the  Cron  d 
Great  Britain  was  ever  insecure ;  the  pubU 
peace  was  ever  liable  to  be  brokeo  ;  and  pnitai- 
ants  never  could  be  a  momeot  secure  eiditrif 
tlieir  properties  or  of  their  lives.  Indulgence  oo^ 
made  them  arrogant,  and  power  daring;  cMt 
dence  only  excited  and  enabled  tbem  to  eat 
their  inherent  treachery ;  and  the  times,  vU 
tliey  generally  selected  for  their  most  wicked  id 
desperate  rebellions,  were  those,  in  which  dif 
enjoyed  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  most  perfal 
tranquillity. 

Such  are  the  ailments,  that  are  used  U 
publickly  and  privately  in  every  discnssioi)  ^  i 
this  point.    They  are  generally  rail  of  passioaad 
of  errour,  and  built  upoD  focts,  wbicli  in  tJ»- 
selves  are  most  false.     It  canoot,  I  codGm,  ii 
denied,  that  those  miserable  performances,  lU 
go  about  under  the  names  of  Histories  of  Iidu^ 
do  indeed  represent  those  events  after  tfaisaiHi; 
and  they  would  persuade  us,  contrary  to  h 
known  order  of  nature,  that  indotgeace  smIm- 
deration  in  govemours  is  the  natural  iooMM. 
in  subjects  to  rebel.     But  there  is  an  ilinv 
History  of  Ireland,  the  genuine  Toice  of  ii» 
cords  and  monuments,  which  speaks  a  yajttt    ^! ., 
ent  language  from  these  histories,  from  Ttapd    -^p- 
from  Clarendon  ;  these  restore  nature  to  *j0   t'i^r.: 
rights,  and  policy  to  its  proper  oider.   Fbrijl 
even  now  shew  to  those,  who  have  bea  it 
pains  to  examine  them,  and  they  mty^' 
day  to  all  the  world,  that  these  rebellifls  i 
not  produced  by  toleration,  but  by  peiai**! 
that  they  arose  not  from  just  and  mild  p<* 
ment,  but  from  the  most  unparalleled  oppi*^ 
These  records  will  be  far  from  giving  w  •• 
countenance  to  a  doctrine  so  repugnsnl  l»  ■ 
manity  and  good  sense,  as  that  the  security  "^ 
establishment,  civil  or  religious,  can  eierlep 
upon  the  misery  of  those  who  live  onder  iti '. 
that  its  danger  can  arise  from  their  I'^'f 
prosperity.     God  forbid,  that  the  history  (f** 
or  any  country  should  give  such  enco(in(M*, 
to  the  folly  or  vices  of  those  who  govern.  H*' 
can  be  shewn,  that  the  great  rebelliona  of  1>^ 
have  arisen  from  attempts  to  reduce  the  niUio^ 
the  state,  to  which  they  are  now  reduced,  il* 
shew,  that  an  attempt  to  continue  tbem  is  M 
state  will  rather  be  disadvantageous  to  the  p^ 
lick  peace,  than  any  kind  of  security  to  it.  n> 
things  have,  in  some  measure,  begun  to  vpfBt 
already ;    and   as  far   as  regards  the  argDinetf 
drawn  from  former  rebellions,  it  will  fall  reidih 
to  the  ground.     But,  for  my  part,  I  think  dc 
real  danger  of  every  state  is,  to  render  its  i^ 
jects  justly  discontented  ;  nor  is  there  in  ptdilicb 
or  science  any  more  effi>ctaal  secret  for  their  act- 
rity,  than  to  establish  in  their  people  a  Km  opt- 
nion,  that  no  change  can  be  for  their  adrsslacv- 
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ll  truoi  tlinl  bigolrf  and  fanaticism  may,  Tot  alime, 

fcw  irreni  nialtiluJet  of  pi_-uplp  Iruni  »  knowlmlge 

[their  Xnc  and  eubfttnritial  mt^rost.     But  upon 

P  I  bavo  to  remsik  tKicc  things ;  Unst.  tliat  such 

proper  can  never  become  universal,  gr  lost  for  a 

lim«.     The  principle  oT  religion  is  seldom 

p;  lite  majority  of  men  are  in  no  persuasion 

Is;   tWy  are  not  willing  to  sacrifire  do  every 

imaginatioii,  lEmt  superstition  or  cutliuxiiisxn 

forth,  or  that  even  leal  and  piely  tecom- 

id,  Ui«  cenain  poite»ion  of  tlieir  temporal 

iueM.     And  if  suck  a  npiril  ha.<i  been  at  any 

roii»ctl  in  »  sociely,  afler  it  hai  had  ils  ]m- 

,  it  commaaly  tubftldea  «iid  i%  quiet,  and 

Ih*  weaker  for  ihe  violtne*  of  iu  tirat  ex- 

n  ;   srctiiity  oncl  case  arc  its  moitiil  enemies. 

BecoLidly,  if  anv  thing  can  tend   tu  revive 

keep  It  up,  it  is  to  keep  alive  the  psusions  of 

by  dl  usage.     This  is  eiioug-h  to  irritate  even 

e.  who  have  not  a  »ua[k  of  bigotry  in  their 

Mlitation,  to  Ihe  most  desperate  enteiprises  :  it 

lltnly  will  inflame,  darken,  and  render  more 

Igerous  the  spirit  of  bigotry  in  IUom,  who  arc 

htueO  by  it.     Lastly,  by  rootini;  out  any  teri, 

ve  nev«r  ucurc  ft^iutt  the  ctTtscU  of  faiiaii- 

i;  it  may  arise  on  the  side  of  the  most  favoured 

ions;  and  many   arc  the  instances,  wherein 

ntablisbed  religion  of  a  state  has  g^own  fero- 

«k)  turned  upon  its  keeper,  and  lias  ol^eii 

I  to  piects  the  civil  eataMialitncnl,  that  had 

ufaea  it,  and  whicli  it  tvaH  designed  to  support ; 

»C« — England — lioDand. 

Ill  there  may  be  dan^  of  wisbina;  a  change;, 

>    where  no  rvligious  motive  can  operate;  and 

"y  enemy  to  such  *  state  conies  as  a  friend  to 

■ubject;  and  wh«iv  other  countries  are  under 

>mt,  lliey  be^in  to  hope. 

■*!«  areiumcnt  ad  Vfrccundiam  ha*  as  much 

e  as  any  such  have.     But  I  think  it  fares  but 

indtiTiirenlly  with  tliose,  who  make  use  of  it ; 

•J»ey  iWHiW  get  but  btlle  to  be  proved  abettors 

9^nny  at  the  cxpcncc  of  pultinfT  mc  to  an  in- 

**mieni  acknowledgment.     For  if  I   weie  to 

*''twi.  that  there  nrv  circumstances,  in  nhtcli  it 

"M  be  better  to  establish  each  s  religion       • 

^         •  •  •  ■  •  • 

/With  re^rd  u>  thn  pope's  interest.    This  fo- 

ckief  of  their  n'ligion  cnnnftt  be  more  for- 

iMe  (o  us,  than  to  other  protcstant  cuiintriea. 

'  con(]Ucr  that  country  for  biniitclf,  a  a  wild 

:  ti»  oncoufftco  rpvoti  in  favour  of  foreign 

(*  sti   exploded  idf^a  in  the  politicks  of 

rl.    Perhaps  it  would  be  full  as  dangerous 

re  the  people  under  the  conduct  of  factious 

tors  of  their  own.  as  under  r  foreign  occlcsias- 

i  court. 


■fc«  aMOfid  yenr  of  the  rci^  of  Queen  Eli- 

^  wefeeaaclcd  Bcvcntl  limitations  in  the  ac- 

.itson.  or  the  retaining,  of  property,  which  bitd, 

,r  a.*  Te^rded  any  general  pnnciples,  liilherlo 

,med  untouched  under  all  changes. 


Tliesc  bilU  met  no  oppoaUron  either  in  the  ItiiH 
parliament  or  in  the  Eng;lish  council,  except  from 
private  agenu,  who  were  little  attended  to;  and 
they  piissed  into  lawn  witii  the  hig^hcst  and  most 
Rcneral  applauses,  aa  all  such  things  are  in  the 
iKfginning,  not  as  a  system  of  persecution,  but  as 
master- pieces  of  Ihe  most  subtile  and  rctined  poli* 
licks.  And,  to  suy  the  Iruih,  these  lows,  at  first 
view,  have  rather  an  iiupcarancc  of  a  plan  of 
vexatious  litigation,  nnii  cro»k«d  law-chicanery, 
than  of  a  direct  and  saa^nary  attack  ujion  ih& 
rights  of  private  conscience ;  because  they  did  not 
fttfcc't  life,  at  least  with  regard  to  tlie  laity:  and 
mnkini^the  calholick  opinions  rather  the  subject 
of  civil  refutations,  than  ofcrtminal  prosecutions, 
to  those,  who  arc  not  lawyers,  and  read  these 
laws,  they  only  appear  to  he  a  species  of  iargon. 
For  the  execution  of  criminal  law  has  alwavs  a 
certain  appearance  of  violence.  Beine  exercised 
directly  on  the  persons  of  the  siipposea  oflcnden, 
and  commonly  executed  iu  the  fnce  of  the  pnblick, 
such  executions  are  apt  to  excite  sentiments  of 
pity  for  the  sutTerera,  and  indignation  against 
tho^te,  wlio  are  employed  in  such  cruelties:  bein^ 
seen  a.*  single  ac(«  o^  cruelty,  tuth(>r  than  aa  ill 
general  principles  of  government.  Gut  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  in  question  being  such  ns  common 
fi-eltae  brings  home  to  every  man's  bosom,  they 
operate  in  a  sort  of  comparative  silence  and  ob- 
scurity ;  and  though  their  cruelty  ia  exceedingly 
great,  it  is  never  seen  in  a  single  exertion,  and  aU 
ways  escapes  commiwratioii,  being  scarce  known, 
except  to  those,  who  view  them  in  a  general, 
whieli  is  always  a  cold  and  pblcgmalick,  light. 
The  lirst  of  tliew  laws  being  made  with  so  general 
a  lalisfactioii,  as  t)ic  chief  govcrnoura  found,  llmt 
such  things  were  extremely  aecepubic  lo  the 
Icadiuf;  people  in  that  country,  they  were  wilting 
enough  to  gratify  them  wilh  the  ruin  ofthrir  fi-Ilow- 
citizens ;  they  weru  not  sorry  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  other  cnf|uiiies,  and  to  keep  Ihcm  iixul 
to  this,  as  if  this  had  been  the  only  real  object  of 
their  national  politicks :  and  for  many  Tears  there 
was  no  speech  from  the  throne,  which  did  not, 
with  greiit  appearance  of  seriousness,  recommend 
the  passing  of  such  laws:  and  acarce  a  sctcioa 
went  over  without  in  efTect  paiung  sooae  of  them ; 
until  they  have,  bv  degrees,  i;rown  lo  be  the  laosl 
coiiaiderabk-  bead  in  tLe  Irish  statute  book.  At 
the  same  time,  giving  a  lemiiorary  and  occasional 
mitigation  to  the  severity  of  tome  of  the  harshest 
of  tnose  laws,  they  appeared,  in  some  sort,  tho 
pntcetoTs  of  those,  whom  tliey  were  in  reality 
destroying  by  the  citablishmcnt  of  geoerut  cun- 
stjtiitioiis  against  them.  At  length,  however,  the 
policy  of  this  expedient  is  worn  out;  tJic  passions 
of  men  arc  cooled;  those  laws  begin  to  disclose 
tlaemsvlvus,  and  to  produce  ejfecis  very  different 
from  those,  which  were  promised  in  making  them ; 
for,  crooked  counsels  are  ever  unwise;  and  no- 
tliiog  can  be  more  absurd  and  dancerous  than  lo 
tamper  with  the  natural  foundations  of  society,  in 
liopes  of  keefnng  it  up  by  certain  conlrivaiR'es. 
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Mr  Dear  Sie, 

YouE  letter  is,  to  myself,  infinitely  obliging ; 
vith  regard  to  yon,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it, 
exoept  that  of  a  tone  of  humility  and  disquali- 
fication, which  neither  your  rank,  nor  the  place 
you  are  in,  nor  the  profession  you  belong  to,  nor 
your  very  extraordinary  learning  and  talents,  will, 
in  propriety,  demand,  or  perhaps  admit.  These 
dispositions  will  be  still  less  proper,  if  you  should 
feel  them  in  the  extent  your  modesty  leads  you  to 
express  them.  You  have  certainly  given  by  &r 
too  strong;  a  proof  of  self-diffidence  by  asking  the 
opinion  of  a  man,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  on  the 
important  subject  of  your  tetter.  You  are  far 
more  capable  of  forming  just  conceptions  upon  it 
than  I  can  be.  However,  since  you  are  pleased 
to  command  me  to  lay  before  you  my  thoughts, 
as  materials  upon  which  your  better  judgment 
mav  operate,  I  shall  obey  you ;  and  submit  them, 
with  great  deference,  to  your  melioration  or  re- 
jection. 

But  first  permit  me  to  put  myself  in  the  right. 
I  owe  you  an  answer  to  your  former  letter.  It  did 
not  desire  one ;  but  it  deserved  it.  If  not  for  an 
answer,  it  called  for  an  acknowledgment.  It  was 
a  new  favour ;  and  indeed  I  should  be  worse  than 
insensible,  if  I  did  not  consider  the  honours  you 
have  heaped  upon  me  with  no  sparing  hand,  with 
becoming  gratitude.  But  your  letter  arrived  to  me 
at  a  time,  when  tlie  closing  of  my  long  and  last 
business  in  life,  a  business  extremely  complex, 
and  full  of  difiiculties  and  vexations  of  all  sorts, 
occupied  me  in  a  manner,  which  those,  who  have 
not  seen  the  interiour  as  well  ns  exteriour  of  it, 
cannot  easily  imagine.  I  confess,  that  in  the  crisis 
of  that  rude  conflict  I  neglected  many  things,  that 
well  deserved  my  best  attention ;  none,  that  de- 
served it  better,  or  have  caused  me  more  regret  in 
the  neglect,  than  your  letter.  The  instant  that 
business  was  over,  and  the  house  had  passed  its 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  managers,  I  lost 
no  time  to  execute,  what  for  years  I  had  resolved 
on  :  it  was  to  quit  my  publick  station,  and  to  seek 
that  tranquillity  in  my  very  advanced  age.  to 
which,  after  a  very  tempestuous  life,  I  thought 
myself  entitled.  But  God  has  thought  fit  (and  I 
unfeignedly  acknowledge  his  justice)  to  dispose 
of  things  otherwise.  So  heavy  a  calamity  has 
fallen  upon  me,  as  to  disable  me  for  business,  and 
to  disqualify  me  for  repose.  The  existence  I  have, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call  life.  Accordingly 
I  do  not  meddle  with  any  one  measure  of  govern- 
ment, though,  for  what  reasons  I  know  not,  you 
seem  to  suppose  me  deeply  in  the  secret  of  affairs. 
I  only  know,  bo  far  as  your  side  of  the  water  is 
concerned,  that  your  present  excellent  lord  lieu- 
*  Thun  ■  member  i>f  Ibe  IrUh  pBrliameiit:  now  one  of  the 


tenant  (the  best  man,  in  every  relation,  tint  I  km 
ever  been  acquainted  with)  lias  perfectly  pore  ii- 
tentions  with  regard  to  Ireland  ;  and  of  conn^ 
that  he  wishes  cordially  well  to  those  who  fan 
the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  who,  a 
they  are  well  or  ill  managed,  must  form  an  impi- 
tant  part  of  its  strength,  or  weakness.  If  with  r- 
gard  to  that  great  object,  he  has  carried  om  uj 
ready-made  system,  I  assure  yon  it  b  perfecdj 
unknown  to  me :  I  am  very  much  retired  fim  At 
world,  and  live  in  much  ignorance.  This,  I  ioft, 
will  form  my  humble  apology*  if  I  should  en  s 
the  notions  I  entertain  of  the  question,  wfakk  ■ 
soon  to  become  the  subject  of  your  delibentioM 
At  the  same  time  accept  it  as  sua  apology  for  if 
neglects. 

You  need  make  no  apolt^  for  your  attadmal 
tothereligiousdescriptionyoubelongto.  Itprnia 
(as  in  you  it  is  sincere)  your  attachment  toll 
great  points,  in  which  tlie  leading  divisioDi  m 
agreed,  when  the  lesser,  in  which  they  dife.ae 
so  dear  to  you.  I  shal]  never  call  any  nSpm 
opinions,  which  appear  important  to  seriou  td 
pious  minds,  things  of  no  conuderation.  Nedif 
IB  so  fatal  to  religion  as  indifierence,  which  ^tf 
least,  half  infidelity.  As  long  as  men  hold  dntto 
and  justice  to  be  essential  integral  part*  rf  m- 
gion,  there  can  be  little  danger  from  a  stimpil- 
tachment  to  particular  tenets  in  faith.  HiiilM 
perfectly  sure  is  your  case  ;  but  I  am  not  eq«il) 
sure,  that  either  zeal  for  the  tenets  of  &itli,  or  Al 
smallest  degree  of  charity  or  justice,  have  md 
influenced  the  gentlemen,  who,  under  pretexbrf 
zeal,  have  r«sisted  the  enfranchisement  of  dar 
country.  My  dear  son,  who  was  a  person  of  fr 
cemment,  as  well  as  clear  and  acute  in  hiia- 
pressions,  said  in  a  letter  of  his,  which  I  h* 
seen,  "  that  in  order  to  grace  their  cause,  andM 
draw  some  respect  to  their  persons,  they  fitneti 
to  be  bigots."  But  here  I  take  it  we  have  Ml 
much  to  do  with  the  theological  tenets,  on  the  ow 
side  of  the  question  or  the  other.  The  point  iuir 
is  practically  decided.  That  religion  is  owned  br 
the  state.  Except  in  a  settled  maintenance,  it  ■ 
protected.  A  great  deal  of  the  rubbish,  whicfa,>l 
a  nuisance,  long  obstmcted  the  wny,  is  leuwrol 
One  impediment  remained  longer,  as  a  matter  Is 
justify  the  proscription  of  the  body  of  our  coi^ 
try,  after  the  rest  had  been  abandoned  as  oBles- 
able  ground.  But  the  business  of  the  pc^  (tkat 
mixed  person  of  politics  and  reljeioo)  has  ks; 
ceased  to  be  a  bugbear:  for  some  tune  past  he  h* 
ceased  to  be  even  a  colourable  pretext.  Tliis  m 
well  known,  when  the  calholicks  of  these  kisf-  K 
doms,  for  our  amusement,  were  obliged  on  oath  u 
bu<nu  or  ttae  court  of  cicheqncr  in  IrelmL 
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laim  him  in  his  polilic^ftl  capaeity ;  which  im- 

|l»eil  tm  allowttCKx:  fur  Uieni  to  raco^ise  him  in 

poie  aort  of  wclfsiantical  »iipt:(iorily,     ll  wus  ii 

EHnpromise  ofthn  uld  dtxpiiio. 

For  my  part,  I  confast,  I  with  thnt  we  bad  hciMt 

eager  in   this  point.     I  don't  think,  indeed, 

t  much  iiii»c)iicf'  will  happtrn  fr»m  it.  if  things 

otherwi«e  properly  managitl.   Too  nice  an  in- 

n  ODfht  not  to  be  ta»dt  into  opinions,  that 

dying  away  of  iherDSclvca.     Had  wc  Iiv«d  an 

idred  and  fifty  years  a.p>,  )  sliould  have  been 

eam«»t  and  anxious  as  any  body  for  this  aorl 

abjuniion  :    but,  living  at  ihc  time  in  which  I 

e,  and  obliged  to  speculate  forward  instead  of 

ickward,  I  must  fairly  say.  I  could  well  endure 

e  rxrelcnce  of  every  sort  of  collnteral  aid.  whieh 

nnion  mi^ht,  ict  the  now  stiitc  of  thiu;^,  affunl 

autboritv.     I  must  »pe  much  more  danger  than 

my  life  I  have  seen,  or  than  others  will  venture 

•oiiflly  to  affirm,  that  they  see,  in  the  jwpe  afore- 

dt  (though  a  foreign   power,  and  with  his  Ion;; 

1   of  etccteraB.)  before  I   should  Iw  aciifc  in 

akening  any    hold,  which    government  miglit 

k  It  prudent  to  mart  to,  in  the  management 

tbat  large  part  of  the  king's  fubjeeta.    I  do  not 

to  dmct  nil  my  precautioni  to  tlic  part, 

the  danirer  doc«  not  prew;  and  to  leave 

'•elCopcn  and  Hnpinrded,  where  I  am  not  only 

Jlv  but  visibly  attacked. 

My  whole  politicks,  at  present,  centre  in  one 
bit ;  and  tu  this  the  merit  or  demerit  of  every 
nattre  (wilb  me)  is  referrible  :  that  is,  vrhnt  will 
taC  promote  or  dcprcjia  llie  cause  of  Jiicobtninni. 
bat  is  JacDbinism  '  ll  is  an  attempt  (hitlii'rto 
too  successful)  to  eradicate  [irejiidice  mit  of 
Oaindft  of  ifujn,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  all 
er  and  autliority  into  the  liuudvof  the  persons 
ble  of  oaasional ly  enlightening  the  minds  of 
"e.  For  thi»  pur[iOM>  th«  Jacobins  have 
rtd  10  dntroy  the  whole  fmmc  and  fabrick  of 
old  societies  of  tht-  world,  and  to  regenerate 
k  after  their  fashion.  To  obtain  an  army  for 
purpow*,  ihcy  every  wheis  engage  the  poor  by 
iling  oi)t  to  thcDi  as  a  bribe  Uie  b)X)iI.h  of  tite 
h.  Tliis  [  take  to  be  a  fail  description  of  die 
cipir*  and  leading  maxims  ef  tlie  enlightened 
oar  duy,  who  are  commonly  called  Jacobins. 
Aa  tbc  emnd  prejudice,  and  that  which  holds 
the  other  prejudices  togeilter,  the  first,  last,  and 
kddle  object  of  their  hostility,  is  religion.  With 
at  they  at*  at  inexpiable  war.  They  make  n& 
Hinction  of  sects.  A  Ohrisiian,  as  sucli,  is  to 
tm  an  enemy.  What  then  in  lell  to  a  real 
trittian  (Cfari*lian  as  a  believer  nnd  ns  a  statcs- 
)  but  to  make  a  league  between  all  tUc  grand 
risionft  of  tliat  name  ;  to  protect  and  to  cherish 
tn  all ;  and  by  no  mtuns  to  pro*ciibe  in  any 
inner,  more  or  ii^»,  any  memb«rof  onr  common 
ity  ?  Tlic  divisions,  whkch  formerly  prevailed 
the  church,  with  all  tJicir  overdone  zeal,  only 
rified  and  yenliUted  our  common  faith  ;  be> 
■e  there  was  no  common  enemy  arrayed  and 
ibatifed  to  take  advantage  of  tticir  dissensions : 
DOW  notliiog  but  inevitable  ruin  will  be  the 
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conicquoncc  of  our  quarrels.  I  think  we  may  di»>H 
pule,  mil,  persecute,  and  provoke  the  cxtliolicha 
out  of  their  pn-judicrt ;  but  it  is  not  in  ours  Ihey 
will  luiiP  refuge.  If  any  thing  in,  one  more 
tlian  nnolhcr,  out  of  the  power  of  man,  it  is  to 
crtaU  a  prejudice.  Somebody  bus  siiid,  that  a 
king  may  make  a  nobleman,  but  he  cannot  make 
a  genlleiiinn. 

All  tlie  principal  relitrion*  in  Kuronc  stand  upon 
one  common  bottom,  Tbc  support,  that  the  whole, 
or  the  favoured  parts,  may  have  in  the  secret  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  it  is  impoi»iblc  to  lell ; 
bur,  humanly  speaking,  they  arc  all  prticrtptiv* 
religions.  'They  have  all  Mood  loDg  enough  to 
nmke  prescription,  and  its  chain  of  legitimate  pre- 
judjces,  their  miiin  stay.  The  people,  who  com- 
pose the  four  grand  divwions  of  Christinuity,  have 
now  thoir  relieion  as  an  haliil,  and  upon  authority, 
and  not  on  disputation:  %*  all  men,  who  have 
their  religion  derived  fmm  their  parenlji,  and  tbe 
fruiti  of  education,  miMf  have  it;  however  the  one, 
more  than  llie  other,  mfly  be  able  to  let-oricilc  his  i 
faith  lo  bis  own  reason,  or  to  that  of  otiier  men. 
Depend  upon  it.  they  mu«t  all  he  supported,  or 
tliey  must  all  fall  in  tlic  crusi)  of  a  common  ruin. 
The  cniholicks  are  the  fur  mom  numerous  part  of 
the  Christians  in  your  country:  and  how  on 
Christianity  (that  is  now  the  point  in  iiwiic)  be 
supported  under  the  persecution,  or  even  uadcr 
the  discountenance,  of  tlie  greater  number  of 
Christiana?  it  is  a  great  truth,  and  which  in  ons 
of  the  debntei  I  »t&ted  as  strongly  as  1  could  to,' 
the  houw-  of  commons  in  the  la.il  session,  that  if 
tbc  ratliolick  religion  i*  di^jtroyed  by  the  infidels,' 
it  is  a  most  contcmplililc  and  absurd  idea,  that 
this,  or  any  prulcstiint  church,  can  lunive  that 
event.  Tlitrcfore  my  humble  and  decided  opiiiwa  i 
is,  that  all  the  tiiree  religions,  prevalent  more  or' 
k«s  in  various  parts  of  lhc<)C  islands,  ought  all,  in 
subordination  to  tbc  leg:il  establishment.-',  as  they 
stand  in  the  several  countries,  to  be  all  counted' 
nanced,  protected,  and  clierisbed :  and  tkat  in  Irs- 
land  particularly  llie  Roman  catliolick  religion 
should  be  uplicld  in  high  respect  and  veneration: 
and  should  be,  in  its  place,  provided  witli  all  the 
means  of  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  ])Cople,  who 
profess  it ;  that  it  ongbt  to  be  cherished  as  a  good, 
(though  not  as  (he  most  preferable  good,  if  a 
choiiiv  was  now  to  be  made,)  and  not  tolemicd  as 
an  inevitable  evi).  If  this  be  my  opinion  hb  to  tbe 
oAiliolick  religion,  as  a  KCt.  you  must  sec,  that  I 
mnst  be  lo  tlie  \tA\  degrtr  avcrae  to  put  a  man(. 
upon  that  account.  uj>on  a  bad  fimting  with  reU- 1 
tion  to  the  privili>i»i:!«  which  tbe  fur.damental  laws 
of  tliii  coantry  give  him  «*  a  tabject.  I  am  the 
more  serious  on  tltc  positive  eiicouragenient  to  b*^ 
given  to  tliis  religion,  (always,  liowever,  aa 
condery,)  because  the  serious  and  earnest  belief 
and  nncticcofitbjitsprofteorsfonBt.  as  things 
stana,  the  most  cJKCtnal  barrier,  if  not  the  iolaj 
barrier,  agaitisl  Jacobinism,  llie  catholicks  form 
ihti  gT«;at  body  of  tlie  lower  tanks  of  your  commn- 
nity  ;  and  no  small  p«rt  of  those  classes  of  tbe 
middling  that  come  nearest  to  thcni.     You  know, 
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lliBl  tlic  9cil<irLiiin  of  that  pan  of  tnankiiid  fmiii 
lli«  (iriRotiile*  ofrolii^ioii.innnilily,  siiboriliuutinti, 
and  •oetnl  order,  ii  tlie  |rr«at  object  of  the  Jaco- 
bins.  Lei  thttiii  g^uw  lax,  sceptical.  curdesK,  and 
iudlAcrtnl  witli  lepird  10  religion,  and  tn  Biin;  as 
wo  have  nii  cxtKicm-o,  >l  is  not  a  walouK  Anelimn 
or  Scoltinhrliureh  principle,  l>tit  direct  JacoMninRi, 
which  will  unti-i  intu  tliat  brcucli.  Two  hundred 
ya.n  (IrfMiirully  ipent  in  cxperimentt  to  Toicl'  ihnl 
people  to  rluingc  ibp  foim  of  their  religion  hnvc 
pfnvH  fruitloM.  You  hnvc  now  your  choico,  for 
full  foiir-finia  of  your  people,  of  the  catholick 
reliirioi).  or  Jaoubinism.  If  things  appcnr  lo  ynu 
to  stand  on  this  allcrnatiw,  1  tliink  you  vdl  not 
Im  lonK  ill  making  your  op^oti. 

Yoii  hnvc  made,  as  you  nitiimlly  do.  a  very  able 
analyfis  of  powen;  snd  liavi:  Beparali-<),  as  the 
tiling  are  acprtmblc,  civil  from  political  powers. 
You  atari,  too,  a  question,  v-hcthcr  the  civil  can 
be  scciiTcd  without  some  tJiarc  in  tjic  politicitl.  For 
mv  p^iTl,  as  ab&trnci  tjuesTions.  I  Ehould  tind  tome 
difficnliy  in  BR  attempt  lo  resolve  them,  but  iif 
appltud  10  lli«  stUc  of  Irvland,  to  tlie  form  of  our 
conimon wealth,  to  llie  parties  that  divide  us,  and 
to  the  dJsfXMttionii  of  the  leadrit^  men  in  tht)»e 
partie*.  I  cmnol  hoitate  to  lay  before  you  my 
opiiiitin.  iliat  wliiUt  any  kitid  of  discouragemciitA 
and  di«i]uililici<tioiiK  n<maio  on  ihti  catholirkt,  an 
hnndlf)  will  hr  mnilr,  by  a  faclioui  power,  ui(i>r{y 
to  dvfual  the  bcnciils  of  any  civil  rights  tlicy  may 
appiircntly  possess.  I  nn-d  mit  go  to  very  remote 
tiinirt  for  inv  i-xumplfS.  It  wtiD  williiti  ihr  course 
nf  about  a  twelvemo ntl),  that  al^cr  narlinmcnt  hnd 
been  led  into  a  step,  quite  unparallcleil  in  iu  re- 
cordi,  after  they  had  resifted  all  conceuion,  and 
«veD  lieannif,  with  an  obstinacy  ecjnal  to  any 
thing;  that  could  have  actuated  a  patty  dominu- 
lion  in  tiie  wxmid  or  i-ighth  of  Queni  Anrc. — 
alter  the  stntn};f  iidvcniure  of  iht?  ^mnd  jiiiics, 
and  afUv  pnrliini^nt  liad  lintAned  to  llic  nov^rrign 
pkadini;  for  the  emancipation  of  hi»  subjects; — it 
wiuafio-all  this,  that  such  a  grudging  and  dis- 
OOnlenl  wks  expressfld,  as  mnst  justly  hai-e  nl^trm- 
«i,  as  it  did  extremely  aUrra,  the  whole  of  the 
cDlholicIc  body ;  and  I  remember  but  one  period 
in  my  whole  life,  fl  m*an  iJi*  savage  period  be- 
tweeii  1761  and  I")*?.)  in  which  iliev  nave  been 
more  harshly  or  coutunieliously  treated,  than  since 
the  last  partial  ^nlitrKcnicnl.  .And  ihuH  I  am 
coninncca  it  will  he  by  paioxyxmi.  om  long  as  any 
Btinna  renainson  them,  and  whilst  they  arc  con- 
tidervil  as  no  better  than  half  citiicnu.  If  they 
ate  kept  siirh  fur  any  [tn^di  of  tinn*.  they  will  be 
mtule  whole  J.ioohins.  A^inst  tliis  irrand  and 
dreadful  evit  of  our  time  (I  do  not  love  to  cheat 
myself  or  othc-re^  1  do  not  know  any  solid  security 
wnatjuwvcr.  Bui  1  am  <|tiiu;  crttHin,  that  wliat 
will  come  nvarest  10  it  is  to  iniemt  as  many  as 
you  can  in  iJk  present  ordei  of  things,  religioualy, 
rivillv,  tioliticully.  by  all  the  ties  ond  principles, 
by  which  mankind  ate  held.  This  i*  like  to  be 
vffe^-tnal  policy ;  I  am  sure  ii  is  honourable  polky  : 


and  11  is  better  to  fail,  if  fail  wc  iDUft,  in  th; 
{uih*  uf  direct  and  manly,  than  of  low  ami  crot^- 
cd,  wisdom. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  littioe  ■■>  parlianeat,  tfetr 
all  the  cnpscities  for  toting;,  for  Inc  army,  for  at 
navy,  fur  the  proU«sioii«,  for  civil  offices,  its  a 
dispute  lii-  lanii  fttpriiUl,  in  my  poor  ojiioioa ;  m 
least  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it.  In  tU 
first  place,  tliis  admission  to  otbce,  and  tima- 
clusion  from  parliament,  on  tlie  principle  ul  u 
exclusion  from  political  power,  ia  il»e  v«rr  rrtem 
of  the  principle  of  the  Eng:lu)h  lest  iict.  If  I 
were  to  form  a  judg;nH'nl  from  experiencr  lathc 
than  theory,  I  should  doubt  mucn  wfaeili 
capacity  for,  or  even  the  |M>uc«ion  of,  a 
parliament,  did  really  conrcy  much  of  po 
be  proprly  culled  political.  I  liave  sal 
with  some  obiervalion,  lor  nin«-and- twenty  r«aa^' 
or  thereabout:!.  Tile  [wwer  of  a  member  o*' 
li.iment  is  iincirrtiiin  and  indirect:  and  if 
Talhor  lh:iu  splenilnur  and  fame  were  the  ot 
should  think,  tliat  any  of  the  priocipal  clt 
otiicc.  to  say  nolhini:  of  their  auperioura,  (s 
of  whom  are  di«qualilied  by  law  for  scats  ii 
liameiit,)  ])Ot«eM  far  fnore  power  ttian  ni: 
of  the  members  of  the  house  of  eommons. 
say  this  of  men.  who  seemed  from  iheir 
tlieir  weight  in  their  country,  and  thnr  1 
be  persons  of  figure  there ;  and  persons  1 
opposition  to  tlie  pravaihu^  party  ta 

but  be  they  what  they  will,  on  a  fiur  1 
the  ffveml  jirevalent  parliamentary  inMMl 
Ireland,  I  cannot,  out  of  the  three  kaaJrcda* 
hers,  of  whoni  Hu-  Irish  parliament  ucuofs*,  | 
discoti-er,  that  above  three,  or  at  tfaa  sIBiMsk 
Cfltholicks  would  be  returned  to  the  homirf* 
mons.    But  suppoec  they  sboald  asMUt  Vt'^  | 
that  is.  to  a  tenth  iiart.  (a  thinft  I  boU  S 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  never  im  1 
happen,)  what  is  this  lo  tho«e,  who  ar^  to  1 
ihcni  in  the  one  house,  and  liie  clear  1 
majority  in  the  other  t     For  I  think  h 
impns«il)lc  that,   in  the  couim  of  nmn 
above  four  or  fiTe  peers  should  be  CRllMt 
communion.   In  fuct,  the  eaclusioa  oil 
to  me  only  lo  nurk  jealousy  and 
not  to  provide  security  in  any  wur- 
tn  the  old  frround.     The  danger  is  ndl 
the-se  are  thinp  long  since  done  away.  IWI 
eontrovor^y  is  no  lonp^r  between  ]r"**"^' 
Forgive  lliia  length.     My  pen  has  iiisn 
on.     Voti  are  yourself  lo  blame,  if  yva 
fatig^iied.     I  congratulate  }«»  on  tW< 
opening;  of  your  seition.     Surtly  CitcU 
and  Ireland  uught  to  join  in  nreotlon^  s| 
fading  garland  for  the  head  ot  Gr^un. 
my  dear  Sir — good  nights  lo  yoit !— I 
have  any, 

Voun  always  moat  sineMi*'' 

Emtvnp  B««^ 

Ju   29ik  17» 
T«clv*»inigb|. 
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My  Dear  Sir, 

If  I  am  not  u  early  as  I  ought  to  be  in  ny  ac-  I 
nowM'^fnls  for  \oiir  vtTy  ktnd  leityr.  pray  Jo 
the  justice  to  aitribnlL*  myfiiliin.'  tn  itsnaltiral, 
d  but  too  rc&l,  c%us4>,  n  want  of  llxr  most  orcii- 
kry  power  of  <rxcfLion,  owing  to  the  imprcssiona 
laue  upon  an  old  ant]  inSrm  constitution  by  pri- 
mte  misfonune  anJ  by  publick  calamity.  I<  is 
Itie  I  make  occasional  etibm  to  rouse  mywlf  to 
Kiroclkini;  better — but  I  soon  iclaptc  into  that 
te  of  laaguor,  whi^rli  must  be  the  habit  of  my 
lody  and  tiDdentat)<lin^  to  tlic  pn<l  of  my  short 
Wtd  c))e«tle»  exiMcncotn  this  world. 
I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindneas  in 
inneciiniT  ilie  interest  you  take  in  tlie  i^ntiments 
All  old  friend  wiih  iite  tible  part  you  tjke  in  the 
twice  of  your  country.  It  is  an  instance,  amon^ 
uiy.  of  thai  happy  tein)Kr,  which  hns  alwayn 
iven  a  character  of  amenity  to  your  virtues,  and 
irood-natured  direction  to  vour  talents. 
Your  speech  oo  the  catholick  (juestion  t  renJ 
ith  mucti  Batiifaction.  It  is  solid  :  it  is  convinc- 
n^ ;  it  is  elo(|<jent ;  and  it  ou^bt.  on  the  *\vn,  to 
vt!  produced  that  cIFpcI,  which  its  reason,  and 
KbI  contained  in  the  other  excellent  iipecciics  on 
^e  same  siile  of  the  fiuerition,  cunrtot  |iot>HibW  fail 
though  with  less  pteasant  consequences)  lo  pro- 
ace  hereafter.  What  a  sad  thing  it  in,  that  the 
nuid  iiMtructOT,  Time,  haa  not  yet  been  nble  to 
nch  tlte  gnnd  lesson  of  his  own  vnlue;  and  that, 
1  every  uurttion  of  moral  and  |)oliiJcul  prudence, 
1  is  the  oMike  of  the  moment,  which  renders  the 
msarc  Mrvkeable  or  uvelcss,  noxious  or  anlittary. 
In  the  catholick  ({utation  I  considcreil  only  one 
etnt.  W»s  it,  at  the  lime,  and  in  the.  circum- 
hM^ces,  H  mt'asuK,  whi<^^li  t<-n(li-d  to  promole  ibo 
mirnrti  of  thccitiicns?  1  have  no  dilHculty  in 
■jiiig.  it  was :  ^nd  Ms  little  in  uying,  tliat  tlio 
R«ent  concofd  of  the  citneru  was  worth  baying. 
I  m  cntical  SMwon,  by  gmniing  a  few  f/ipacUies, 
hicb  probably  no  one  man  now  living  in  likely 
b«  served  or  hurt  by.  When  any  man  (ells  tfoti 
d  mr,  thai,  if  these  phicrs  were  Iclt  in  the  dis- 
ttoit  of  A  protestani  crown,  and  these  member- 
lips  in  the  discretion  of  protcstant  electors,  or 
vns,  we  should  have  a  popish  official  system, 
a  po|Hsb  repretentation,  capable  of  overtum- 
tlie  etiftblishmcnt,  he  onW  moults  oiir  under- 
itxliaet.  When  any  man  tclts  tliis  to  caMn/)i:As, 
,«  insults  their  understanding:*,  and  he  galls  their 
ings.  It  is  not  the  qnntion  of  the  places  and 
}  it  is  the  real  hosltl«  disposition,  and  the 
timded  fears,  that  leave  stincs  in  the  minds  of 
people.  1  really  ilioueht,  mat  in  tlie  lotid  of 
lale  eiTCumsiaaces,  with  regard  to  perw>nM,  to 
.|p,  to  principles,  and  to  measures,  was  to  be 
2  o  'i 


found  a  conjuncture  favouiAble  to  tlie  intiodsc- 
iton,  and  i<>  the  pt-iiieiasllon,  vS  a  general  Iiar- 
mony.  producing  a  general  stran^ili.  which  to  that 
hour  Ireland  was  never  lO  happy  as  lo  enjoy. 
My  sun^uini-  ho]K-x  are  bliu>ted.  uTid  I  must  cnti- 
sign  my  fcclini^  on  that  terrible  disappointment 
to  the  same  patience,  in  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  bury  tlie  vcxAlion  I  suffered  on  the  defeat  of 
the  otJicr  great,  just,  and  honourable  causes,  in 
which  I  have  had  some  shiire ;  and  whicl]  have 
given  more  of  dignity,  than  of  pence  and  advait- 
lage,  to  a  long  laborious  life.  Though,  perhapi, 
a  want  of  success  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
making  me  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  part  I  have 
taken,  \et  until  I  iiave  other  lighu  tlian  one  side 
of  the  liebatc  has  furnished  rae,  I  must  see  things, 
and  feel  tlictn  too,  as  1  see  nnd  fi-e1  them.  I  think 
I  can  hardly  overrate  the  mali'^nity  of  tlie  prin* 
ciples  of  pmtestant  ascendancy,  as  they  affect 
Ireland  ;  or  of  Indianism,  as  they  oflect  tieK 
countries,  nnd  as  theyaffect  Asia  ;  or  of  Jacobin- 
ism, ns  they  affect  all  Hiirope,  and  the  state  of 
hitman  society  itself.  Thft  last  is  tlie  greatest  evil. 
Util  it  really  combines  with  the  others,  and  flows 
from  tht-m.  Whatever  breeds  di-wronirrt  at  this 
liniL-  will  proijnce  tliat  great  macter-mischiitf  most 
infAllibly.  Whatever  tends  to  persuade  tlic  peo- 
ple, that  the  few,  called  by  whatever  name  you 
please,  religious  or  political,  arc  of  opinion,  that 
their  interest  is  not  conipalible  wtih  that  of  tlic 
mantf,  is  a  great  point  gainnl  to  Jaeobininn. 
Whatever  lends  to  irritate  the  talents  of  a  country, 
which  have  at  all  times,  and  at  these  particularly, 
a  mighty  induencv  on  the  puhlick  mind,  is  of  in- 
finite service  to  that  formidable  cause.  Untoc* 
where  Heaven  has  mingled  uncommon  ingredtejits 
of  virtue  tn  the  composition— yima  mrliore  IhIo 
jSTtTxl  pTftcordia  Tilan — talents  naturally  gravi- 
tate tn  Jacobinism.  Whntever  ill  humour*  arc 
.iHoat  in  the  state,  they  will  be  sure  to  discharge 
thcraKlvcs  in  a  mingled  torrent  in  the  cloac4 
tnaximi}  of  Jiicobinism.  Therefore  people  oaght 
well  to  look  abnui  them.  Fir«t,  the  physicians 
arc  to  take  care,  that  they  do  nothing  to  irritate 
this  epidemical  distemper.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  u> 
have  the  better  of  the  patient  in  a  dispute.  The 
complaint,  or  its  cause,  ought  to  be  removed,  and 
wise  and  lenient  arts  ought  to  precede  the  mea- 
Hiires  of  vigour.  They  ought  lo  be  the  ultima, 
not  the  prima,  not  tlw  tola  lalio  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment. God  forbid,  tltat  on  a  worthy  occnfion 
authority  should  wont  the  means  of  force,  or  (be 
diipoajiMin  to  use  it.  But  wliere  n  prudent  aud 
enlargefl  policy  docs  not  precede  it,  and  nticnd  it 
too,  where  the  hcaru  of  the  better  sort  of  people 
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do  not  go  with  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  you  may 
call  your  constitution  what  you  will,  in  efTect  it 
will  consist  of  tliree  parts,  (orders,  if  you  please,) 
cavnlry,  infantry,  and  artillery — and  of  nothing 
else  or  better. 

I  agpree  with  you  in  your  dislike  of  the  dis- 
courses in  Francis-street ;  but  I  like  as  little  some 
of  those  in  College-green.  I  am  even  less  pleased 
with  the  temper,  that  predominated  in  the  latter, 
as  better  things  might  nave  been  expected  in  the 
regular  family  mansion  of  publick  discretion, 
than  in  a  new  and  hasty  assembly  of  unexperienced 
men,  congregated  under  circumstances  of  no 
small  irritation.  After  people  have  taken  your 
tests,  prescribed  by  yourselves  as  yiooh  of  their 
allegiance,  to  be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or 
at  best  as  suspected  and  dangerous  persons,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths,  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  fall  into  a  passion, 
and  talk,  as  men  in  a  passion  do,  intcmperately 
and  idly. 

Tlie  worst  of  the  matter  is  this  ;  you  are  partly 
leading,  partly  driving,  into  Jacobinism  that  de- 
scription of  your  people,  whose  religious  principles, 
— church  polity,  and  habitual  discipline, — might 
make  them  an  invincible  dyke  against  that  inun- 
dation. This  you  have  a  ttiousand  mattocks  and 
pick-axes  lifted  up  to  demolish.  You  make  a  sad 
story  of  the  pope  ! — 0  seri  studiorum  ! — It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  get  many  called  catholicks  to 
laugh  at  this  fundamental  part  of  their  religion. 
Never  doubt  it.  You  have  succeeded  in  part ; 
and  you  may  succeed  completely.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  men's  minds  and  afi^irs  do  not 
flatter  yourselves,  that  they  will  piously  look  to 
the  head  of  our  church  in  the  place  of  that  pope, 
whom  you  make  them  forswear ;  and  out  of  all 
reverence  to  whom  you  bully,  and  rail,  and  buf- 
foon them.  Perhaps  you  may  succeed  in  the  same 
manner  with  all  the  other  tenets  of  doctrine,  and 
usages  of  discipline,  amongst  the  catholicks.  But 
what  security  have  you,  that  in  the  temper,  and 
on  the  principles,  on  which  they  have  made  this 
change,  they  will  stop  at  the  exact  sticking  places 
you  have  marked  in  your  articles  ?  You  have  no 
security  for  any  thing,  but  that  they  will  become, 
what  are  called  Franco-Jacobins,  and  reject  the 
whole  together.  No  converts  now  will  be  made 
in  a  considerable  number  from  one  of  our  sects 
to  the  other  upon  a  really  religious  principle. 
Controversy  moves  in  another  direction. 

Next  to  religion,  property  is  the  great  point  of 
Jacobin  attack.  Here  many  of  the  debaters  in 
your  majority,  and  their  writers,  have  given  the 
Jacobins  all  the  assistance  their  hearts  can  wish. 
When  the  catholicks  desire  places  and  seats,  yon 
tell  them,  that  this  is  only  a  pretext  (though  pro- 
testants  might  suppose  it  just  possible  for  men  to 
like  good  places,  and  snug  boroughs  for  their  own 
merits);  but  that  their  real  view  is,  to  strip  pro- 
testants  of  their  property.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge, till  those  Jacobin  lectures  were  opened  in 
the  house  of  commons,  they  never  dreamt  of  any 
such  thing ;  but  now,  the  great  professors  may 


stimulate  them  to  enquire  (od  the  new  principW) 
into  the  foundation  of  that  property,  and  of  til 
property.  If  you  treat  meu  as  robben,  why 
robbers,  sooner  or  later,  tbey  will  become. 

A  third  point  of  Jacobin  attack  is  on  old  ira- 
ditionary  conttitutiont.  You  are  apprehensive  for 
yours,  which  leans  from  its  perpendicular,  aod 
does  not  stand  firm  on  its  theory.  I  like  par- 
liamentary reforms  as  little  as  any  man,  who  ba 
boroughs  to  sell  for  money,  or  for  peerages,  ia 
Ireland.  Butit passes  my  comprehension,  invbt 
manner  it  is,  that  men  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
practical  merits  of  a  constitution,  the  theory  of 
which  is  in  litigation,  by  being:  practically  ex- 
cluded from  any  of  its  advantages.  Let  us  pnt 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  these  people,  and  try  as 
experiment  of  the  effects  of  such  a  procedure  oa 
our  own  minds.  Unquestionably  we  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied  when  we  were  told,  that  hoaiet 
of  parliament,  instead  of  being  places  of  refuge 
for  popular  liberty,  were  citadels  for  keeping  as  is 
order  as  a  conquered  people.  These  things  plav 
the  Jacobin  game  to  a  nicety.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Sir,  there  is  not  a  single  particular  in  the  Francit- 
street  declamations,  which  has  not,  to  your  and  u 
my  certain  knowledge,  been  taught  by  the  jealoM 
ascendants,  sometimes  by-doctrine,  sometime*  b; 
example,  always  by  provocation.  Remember  m 
whole  of  1781,  and  1782 — in  parliament  andoM 
of  parliament — at  this  very  day,  and  in  the  wont 
acta  and  designs,  observe  the  tenour  of  tbe  objec- 
tions, with  which  the  College-green  omton  ofde 
ascendancy  reproach  the  catholicks.  Ton  hn> 
observed,  no  doubt,  how  much  they  rely  on  Ae 
affair  of  Jackson.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  ben 
catholicks  reproached  for  a  supposed  connexioB— 
with  whom  1 — with  protestant  clei^ymen,  wid 
protestant  gentlemen  !  with  Mr.  Jackson  ! — nA 
Mr.  Rowan,  &c.  &c. !  But  egtmiet  mi  ig»oi». 
Conspiracies  and  treasons  are  privileged  plessQis, 
not  to  be  profaned  by  the  impure  and  unhalkjwed 
touch  of  papists.  Indeed  all  this  will  do,  per- 
haps, well  enough  with  detachments  of  dismounted 
cavalry  and  fencibles  from  England.  But  let « 
not  say  to  catholicks,  by  way  of  arffument,  Atf 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  degraded  state,  becaoi 
some  of  them  are  no  better  than  manv  of  us  pn- 
testants.  The  thing  I  most  disliked  in  some  of 
their  speeches  (those  I  mean  of  the  catholicb) 
was  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  liberality,  so  muck 
and  so  diligently  taught  by  the  ascendants,  b] 
which  they  arc  made  to  abandon  tbeir  ownpti- 
licuiar  interests,  and  to  merge  them  in  the  geoenl 
discontents  of  the  country.  It  gave  me  no  pks- 
sure  to  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  the  commtttee. 
There  were  in  it  a  majority,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
very  sober  well-intentioned  men  ;  and  there  were 
none  in  it,  but  such,  who,  if  not  continuaHf 
goaded  and  irritated,  might  be  made  useful  to  tM 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  It  is  right  always  to 
have  a  few  of  every  description,  through  whom 
you  may  quietly  operate  on  the  many,  both  for 
the  interests  of  the  description,  and  for  the  general 
interest.     Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  have  a 
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liule  Iriwl  yowr  patience.  You  liavit  brou^t  this 
troabic  on  yourteir,  by  your  ttiinking  of  n  roan 
for^l,  and  who  lias  no  objection  to  be  for^t,  by 
ihe  world.  TItose  thinea  we  diitctjNMtl  logeltier 
four  or  five  and  iliirty  yKira  niro.  Wc  were  then, 
■nd  at  bottom  ever  since,  of  llic  Sftinc  opinion  on 
the  justice  and  pobcy  of  the  wliule,  iind  of  everv 
put,  of  the  penal  system.  You  «nd  I,  and  even,* 
iiody,  tniiBt  now  and  tlion  ply  and  bend  to  the 
occasion,  and  take  what  cun  be  ^ot.  But  very 
mre  I  am,  tbnt  whilit  llirrrf  remains  in  the  law 
•ny  principle  whatever,  wliicli  can  furni&li  to  cer- 


tain politicians  an  excuse  for  raising  an  opinion  of 
tlieir  own  itnportiincc,  as  iicccsanrv  to  keep  ilirir 
feltotr-Kubjucts  in  order,  theobnotious  peopl<>  will 
be  rn-tli.ft,  hsiniiu)i?d.  nisnlleil,  provoked  to  diieon- 
tent  and  dioorder,  und  practicallv  excluded  from 
Lite  piirLiuI  udvantngce,  from  which  tlie  letter  of 
tJtc-  tuw  dock  not  exclude  ihein. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  Sir,  and  beliere  me  very  truly 
YcHire. 

EimvttD  BunKe. 
Bcacontfidd, 
May  96, 1T95. 
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Mt  Dear  Sou, 

E  are  all  ae:ain  assembled  in  town,  to  finish 
e  last,  but  the  most  laborioiiB,  of  the  task* 
«rhicli  hare  been  imposed  upon  me  during  my 
IMrliatnetil.iry  service.  We  nte  as  well  aa,  at  our 
tnnc  of  life,  we  can  expect  lo  be.  We  have  in- 
deed some  moments  of  anxiety  about  yon.  You 
are  engni^  in  an  undertaking  similar  in  its  prin- 
crple  to  mine.  You  are  enjraged  in  the  relief  of 
an  oppressed  people.  In  that  service  you  muHt 
Becenarily  exc:le  the  same  sort  of  passions  in  those. 
^Iro  have  esereised,  and  who  wish  to  continue,  thm 
^ppMMton,  tlial  I  have  had  to  struggle  with  in  thi> 
long  labour.  Aa  your  falhcr  has  done,  yon  must 
taake  enemies  of  many  of  the  rich,  of  tne  rirond, 
snd  of  the  powerrnl.  1  and  you  be^n  in  Ow 
Hune  way-  I  must  confess,  that,  if  our  place  was 
oT  our  cuoice,  I  could  wish  it  had  been  your  lot 
to  begin  the  career  of  your  life  with  an  endeavour 
to  render  some  more  moderate,  and  less  invidious, 
•ervicv  to  Ihe  publick.  But  being  «nf:aged  in  a 
preat  and  critit-al  work,  1  huve  not  the  least  hesi- 
tation at>oiit  jour  havin;;  hidierto  done  your  duty 
as  becomes  you.  If  1  bad  not  an  assurance  not 
to  be  shaken  from  the  character  of  your  mind,  1 
■hould  be  satistied  on  (hat  jioint,  by  the  cry  thai 
■I  raised  ^sainst  you.  If  you  had  behaved,  as  thi-y 
call  K,  discreetly .  that  is,  faintly  and  treacheiously, 
in  the  eieciilioiiof  your  trust,  vou  would  h.ivo  had, 
for  a  while,  the  ^ood  word  of  all  soii.-i  of  men, 
even  of  many  of  those,  whose  cause  you  had  lie- 
irayed  :  and  whilst  your  ravour  lasted,  you  mi^ht 
hare  coined  that  fabe  reputation  into  a  tme  and 
•ulid  interest  to  yourself.  This  you  arc  well  ap- 
prized of;  and  you  do  not  reliise  to  travel  that 
boalen  road  from  an  ignorance,  but  from  a  eon- 
,  of  th«  objects  it  leads  to. 
ben  von  cIkhmc  aa  arduous  and  alippery  path, 
lod  (urbid.lhat  any  weak  feeling  of  myde(-lmin)c 
use.  which  calls  for  sootbin<;:s  and  supporis,  and 
vnich  Cftn  have  none  bui  from  you,  should  make 
ne  wish,  that  you  should  abandon  what  you  are 


about,  or  should  trifle  with  i'..  In  this  house  wo 
sQbmit.  thoupb  wriih  troubled  minds,  to  that  otder, 
whicrh  hns  n-oiinected  all  threat  dulieswith  toils  and 
with  perils,  which  has  eooduoicd  ihe  mad  lo^lory 
through  the  refcions  of  obloiiuy  and  reproach,  ana 
which  will  never  suffer  the  disparaging  alliance  of 
ipunous.  false,  and  fugitive  praise  with  ^nuine 
and  permanent  reputation.  We  know,  that  the 
Power,  which  has  settled  (hat  order,  and  subjected 
yon  lo  it  by  placing:  you  in  the  situation  yon  arc  in, 
is  able  to  brini;yoit  out  of  it  with  credit  nnd  willj 
tafetT.  Hiswill  bedone,  .Ml  mustcomcTi^ht.  You 
may  open  the  way  with  pain,  and  under  reproach. 
Others  will  pursue  it  wiili  ea>e  and  with  applause. 
I  am  sorrv  lo  find,  that  pride  and  pas«ion.  and 
thai  sort  of' Mai  for  reliclon,  which  never  sliews 
any  wonderful  beat  but  when  it  afHi<-lsand  morti- 
fies our  neie;hbour.  will  not  let  the  ruling  dcscripiioti 
perceive,  that  the  privilege,  for  which  your  clients 
contend,  it  very  nearly  as  much  for  lh«  benefit  of 
tlio^e  who  refuse  it,  as  thttte  who  ask  it.  I  am 
not  lo  examine  into  the  charges,  that  ore  dally 
made  on  the  adatinistmtion  of  Irdand.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  say  how  much  id  them  a  co)d  tiuth, 
and  Itow  much  rhciotical  cxaji^geraitoa.  Allowing 
some  foundation  lo  the  complaint,  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, tliat  these  people  allet;e.  that  their  govem- 
mcnl  is  a  job  in  its  admin istiution.  I  am  suro  it 
is  a  job  in  its  constitulton ;  nor  b  it  possible, 
a  scheme  of  polity,  which  in  total  exclusion  of  tlie 
body  of  the  community  confines  (with  little  or  no 
record  to  thor  rank  or  condition  in  life)  lo  a  cer- 
tain set  of  favoured  cttixeos  the  rt)i;lits,  which  for- 
merly belonecd  to  the  whole,  slioukl  not,  by  llie 
operation  of  tlie  same  selfish  and  narrow  prin- 
ciples, teach  the  pereong,  who  administer  in  that 
^vcrnmcnt.  to  prefer  tlieir  own  particular,  but 
well  understood,  pritaie  interest  to  the  false  and 
ill  calculated  private  interest  of  the  monopuliiing 
company  they  betong  lo,  l-^unent  chatacters, 
to  be  sure,  overrule  placai  and  circumstaucn.     1 
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have  nothing  to  say  to  that  virtue,  which  shoots  up 
in  full  force  by  tl  e  native  vigour  of  the  seminal 
principle,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  soil  and  climate 
that  it  grows  in.  But  speaking  of  things  in  their 
ordinary  course,  in  a  country  of  monopoly  there 
can  be  no  patriotism.  There  may  be  a  party 
spirit — but  public^  spirit  there  can  be  none.  As 
to  a  spirit  of  liberty,  still  less  can  it  exist,  or  any 
thing  like  it.  A  liberty  made  up  of  penalties  !  a 
liberty  made  up  of  incapacities  !  a  liberty  made 
up  of  exclusion  and  proscription,  continued  for 
ages,  of  four-fit^hs,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  ranks  and  fortunes !  In  what  does  such  liberty 
differ  from  the  description  of  the  most  shocking 
kind  of  servitude  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  in  that  country  some  people 
are  free — why  this  is  the  very  description  of  des- 
potism. Partial  freedom  is  privilege  and  prero- 
gative, and  not  liberty.  Liberty,  such  as  deserves 
the  name,  is  an  honest,  equitable,  diffusive,  and 
impartial  principle.  It  is  a  great  and  enlarged 
virtue,  ana  not  a  sordid,  selfish,  and  illiberal  vice. 
It  is  the  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens ;  and 
not  the  haughty  license  of  some  potent  individual, 
or  some  predominant  faction. 

If  any  thing  ought  to  be  despotick  in  a  country, 
it  is  its  government ;  because  there  is  no  cause  of 
constant  operation  to  make  its  yoke  unequal. 
But  the  dominion  of  a  party  must  continually, 
steadily,  and  by  its  very  essence,  lean  upon  the 
prostrate  description.  A  constitution,  formed  so 
as  to  enable  a  party  to  overrule  its  very  govern- 
ment, and  to  overpower  tlie  people  too,  answers  the 
furposes  neither  of  government  nor  of  freedom. 
t  compels  that  power,  which  ought,  and  often 
would  be  disposed,  equally  to  protect  the  subjects, 
to  fail  in  its  trust,  to  counteract  its  purposes,  and 
to  become  no  better  than  the  instrument  of  the 
wrongs  of  a  faction.  Some  degree  of  influence 
must  exist  in  all  governments.  But  a  government, 
which  has  no  interest  to  please  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  can  neither  support  them,  nor  with 
safety  call  for  their  support,  nor  is  of  power  to 
sway  the  domineering  faction,  can  only  exist  by 
corruption  ;  and  taught  by  that  monopolizing 
party,  which  usurps  the  title  and  qualities  of  the 
pubtick,  to  consider  the  body  of  the  people  as  out 
of  the  constitution,  they  will  consider  tnoac,  who 
are  in  it,  in  the  light  in  which  they  choose  to  con- 
sider themselves.  The  whole  relation  of  govern- 
ment and  of  freedom  will  be  a  battle,  or  a  traffick. 
This  system  in  it;  rer.l  nature,  and  under  its 
proper  appellations,  is  odious  and  unnatural,  espe- 
cially when  a  constitution  is  admitted,  which  not 
only,  as  all  constitutions  do  profess,  has  a  regard 
to  the  good  of  the  multitude,  but  in  its  theory 
makes  profession  of  their  power  also.  But  of  late 
this  scheme  of  theirs  has  been  new  christened — 
honestum  nomen  imponitur  vitio.  A  word  has 
been  lately  struck  io  the  mint  of  the  castle  of 
Dublin ;  thence  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Tholsel,  or 
city-hall,  where,  having  passed  the  touch  of  the 
coiporation,  so  respectably  stamped  and  vouched, 
it  soon  became  current  m  parliament,  and  was 


carried  back  by  the  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons in  great  pomp,  aa  an  offering  of  homage 
from  whence  it  came.  The  word  is  AMccndencri. 
It  is  not  absolutely  new.  But  the  sense,  in  wbich 
I  have  hitherto  seen  it  used,  was  to  signifv  an  m- 
fluence  obtained  over  the  minds  of  some  other  per- 
son by  love  and  reverence,  or  by  auperionr  ma- 
nagement and  dexterity.  It  had,  therefore,  to  ths 
its  promotion  no  more  than  a  moral,  not  a  civil  or 
political,  use.  But  I  admit  it  is  capable  of  bang 
so  applied  ;  and  if  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin, 
and  the  speaker  of  the  Irish  parliament,  vbo 
recommend  the  preservation  of  the  protcstant 
ascendency,  mean  to  employ  the  word  in  that 
sense,  that  is,  if  they  understand  by  it  the  preser- 
vation of  the  influence  of  that  description  of  gen- 
tlemen over  the  catholicks  by  means  of  an  autho- 
rity derived  from  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
from  an  opinion  they  raise  in  that  people  of  a  jhooi 
regard  and  affection  for  thdr  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, it  is  impossible  not  to  commend  their  adop- 
tioD  of  so  apt  a  term  into  the  family  of  politicki. 
It  may  be  truly  said  to  enrich  the  language.  Etco 
if  the  lord  mayor  and  speaker  mean  to  insinnale, 
that  this  influence  is  to  be  obtained  and  held  by 
flattering  their  people,  by  managing  them,  by  skil- 
fully adapting  themselves  to  the  humours  and  pas- 
sions  of  those  whom  they  would  govern,  he  mnt 
be  a  very  untoward  critick,  who  would  cavil  em 
at  this  use  of  the  word,  though  such  cojolens 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudently  practised  thaa 
professed.  These  are  all  meanings  laudable,* 
at  least  tolerable.  But  when  we  look  a  little  nan 
narrowly,  and  compare  it  with  the  plan,  to  which 
it  owes  its  present  technical  application,  I  find  it 
has  strayed  far  from  its  original  sense.  It  goes 
much  further  than  the  privilege  allowed  by  Hcffact 
It  is  more  than  parci  detortum.  This  protestaat 
ascendency  means  nothing  less  than  an  bflueMt 
obtained  by  virtue,  by  love,  or  even  by  artifice 
and  seduction  ;  full  as  little  an  influence  derired 
from  the  means,  by  which  ministers  have  oblaineii 
an  influence,  which  mi^t  be  called,  without  atrain- 
ing,  an  ascendency  in  publick  assemblies  in  Eng- 
land, that  is,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  placei 
and  pensions,  and  other  graces  of  government 
Tliia  last  is  wide  indeed  of  the  signiflcation  of  tlie 
word.  New  ascendency  is  the  old  masteraliip.  It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  resolution  of  oae 
set  of  people  in  Ireland  to  consider  themselvei  u 
the  sole  citizens  in  the  commonwealth;  and  to  keep 
a  dominion  over  the  rest  by  reducing  them  to  ab- 
solute slavery  under  a  military  power ;  and  tliM 
fortifled  in  their  power,  to  divide  tfae  publick 
estate,  which  is  the  result  of  general  contributira. 
as  a  military  booty  solely  amongst  themselves. 

The  poor  word  ascendency,  so  soft  and  melo- 
dioua  in  its  sound,  so  lenitive  and  emollient  in  iti 
first  usage,  is  now  employed  to  cover  to  the  woHd 
the  most  rigid,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  wise,  of 
all  plans  of  policy.  The  word  is  large  enough  in 
its  comprehension.  1  cannot  conceive  what  mode 
of  oppression  in  civil  life,  or  what  mode  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  may  not  come  wtthiti  the  me- 
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fibods  of  pTCscning  cm  utcraiicncy.  Iii  (ilain  idtl 
^Dt^lisli,  tis  tIicv  a|i]>l>'  it.  it  iti^iitleit  pride  aiul 
iitioH  oil  tliv  one  piirt  of  iIlp  nlniion,  nn<l  on 
other  tnhiTvitnc^  and  contempt  -anti  it  tig- 
noihiD^elac.  'Hic  old  words  mc  im  fit  Lu  be 
lo  roiiiirk  ns  ilie  new :  btit  use  bu  loni;  %mce 
cd  to  (hem  (hoir  iriii-  signifit-uiion,  und  ibcy 
od,  as  iW  ottit-r  will,  liaralitv  and  odiously  lo 
monl  nn<l  iiittdli^cnt  ear*  of  mankind. 
This  MMnd<^cir>  ^y  \ifin^  »■  prottUaut  ascend- 
,  docs  not  belter  it  Trom  tltc  combination  of 
note  or  two  mon-  in  tiiit  unli-liannoiiiirk  tciile. 
protesiant  Hsccndcnry  mean*  the  pi«»rriptinn 
citizenship  of  by  fnr  llu>  nnijnr  purl  of  llic 
ipleof  unTroiiDlfv,  ibcn  protcsiiiiit  asccndcncv 
M  l>nd  tiling  :  and  it  ougbt  lo  liave  nocxislcnco. 
t  tbcre  i>  u  deefior  e«il.  By  tlip  use  ibat  is  ho 
ui-ntly  made  of  tlie  term,  and  the  policy  whrch 
mgTiiO(-il  on  it.  the  nnmc  prolestanl  be(-oitt<;!i 
tliintr  nuirL-  ni  lirticr  tb.in  the  nnine  ofa  porM" 
:ng  fiii-tion,  with  ii  relation  ofsomeiortof  tiieu- 
.1  hoitltlity  to  olhen,  but  without  any  cort  of 
ined  tCDcta  of  its  own,  upon  tiic  ground  of 
'hidi  it  persecutes  oUkt  men  :  for  the  ptntronni  of 
protcfttanl  Bscend>i-iicy  n^ilber  do.  nor  run.  by 
y  tbiiiw'  positive,  define  or  dt«cfibc  wlmt  ibtv 
n  by  the  vord  prnteftant.  It  is  defined,  n* 
ley  defina  wit,  not  by  what  it  is.  but  by  what 
R  nol.  It  i*  not  the  Christian  relijeian  sib  pro- 
in  Hit  churches  boltlin^  coiuiiiuixoii  wild 
initf.  ihi*  mnjnrityof  ('lirHlians;  ibat  isnil.  tihii-li 
the  latiiinU-  of  tlio  ti^rm  is  known  about  tlrt^  mi^- 
liAcatirvn.  Tim  mnlcM  sticb  pcr^wntors  t«n  tinw-s 
one  tlian  nnyof  thnt  description,  tliitt  hithcrlo 
irc  been  knouti  in  ihe  world.  Tli^  old  persecii- 
,  whelbn  p^f^ii  or  CliriMiun,  whether  Arian 
ofthodox.  whether  «atboliclcs,  Anglicans,  or 
riutats,  actually  were,  or  bI  least  had  the  dc- 
lo  pretend  to  be,  strong  do^iatists.  Tli^y 
~,  ttrnt  their  neligioua  maxims  were  elenr 
aacertained,  and  to  uaeful,  tliat  tliey  were 
itmd.  (or  the  eirrnal  benefil  of  mankind,  lo 
id  or  diffuse  them.  Uiough  by  any  taeriliees 
tiw  tenponil  good  of  iliose,  who  wete  (he  ob- 
W  ofUwir  system  of  cxpvritnenl. 
Ilw  bottom  of  this  theory  of  persecution  is 
It  is  not  periiiitte«l  to  us  lu  Kirritiee  llie 
pOTTil  ^e-nA  of  anv  lv>dy  of  men  lo  our  own 
of  the  l(u(h  and  falediund  of  any  rcliepoii* 
By  making  tnen  misemble  in  this  life, 
COutilemct  one  of  the  great  ends  of  rharily  ; 
•iifb  i*.  tniiKmHch  as  in  us  lie*,  to  make  men 
happy  in  evt  ry  penml  of  their  exiMenee,  and  most 
in  wlial  must  di'|>ctids  upon  in.  But  !:ivt!  to  iheicc 
dUI  ]>er«eetiti)n  tlicir  mistaken  prinHpl«,  in  their 
reaxmint;  lh«y  are  cnnNvtcnl,  and  in  their  tempers 
Khey  mity  be  even  kind  and  enofl-nitturrd.  But 
whmeier  a  fiiction  wvuld  rentter  millions  of  man- 
misontble,  lome  millions  of  the  race  eo-e«- 
ilh  ihcmMltet,  and  many  millions  in  their 
,  without  knowinfT,  or  so  much  as  pn>- 
iny  to  asrertiiin,  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
IMliaal,  (in  which  there  is  much  of  the  Iftsb  and 
'Mitlniif  oftbclcesoD,)  the  enours,  which  ilic  [ur- 


MDS  ill  hiirh  a  faction  Cull  into,  ni«  nul  ibosr  that 
are  iMtiirnt  lo  human  iml>eciltiy,  nor  it  llw  least 
mixture  of  miittukeii  Vindneis  to  roatikiiid  an  in- 
i^cdicnt  in  the  ivvcntics  tiiey  iiiHict.  The  wlwlc 
is  nothing  bill  pure  and  perfect  mnlice.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  piTlifction  in  thiit  kind  Iwloagtng  to  beings 
of  un  his^lior  order  Uiati  man,  and  to  ihern  we 
oujfht  to  learc  it. 

This  kind  of  persecutors,  witlioiU  zeal,  without 
charily,  know  well  enough,  thai  rvligiun,  to  |)asfi 
by  all  questions  of  the  truth  or  faUehood  of  any  of 
its  particulnr  systems,  (a  matter  1  abandon  to  tJw 
theulotrinns  on  all  skies.)  is  a  KHirro  vt  grent  ctim- 
fort  (o  us  tnortaU  in  this  oui  sliorl  ImiI  tedious 
Journey  througii  llic  world.  Thcy  know,  that  to 
enjoy  this  oonaolation.  men  must  believe  their 
re%ion  upon  some  principle  or  other,  whetlier  of 
Induration,  habit, theory,  or  autJionly.  When  men 
are  driven  from  any  of  tliosc  principles,  on  which 
thev  liHvc  received  rrlig;ioii,  witlioni  embracing 
with  the  same  nwurjnce  and  cofdinlily  Kowe  othttr 
■ystctn,  a  dreadful  void  is.  left  in  their  minds,  and 
a  terrible  shock  is  given  to  titcir  momls.  Tlicy 
lose  Uteii  guide,  their  CDrnfoit,  tlieir  hime.  None 
Itut  the  most  cni<?l  and  hard-hearted  of  men,  who 
had  tanishird  nil  natuml  tenilcrncs«  from  llieir 
minds,  such  ai  those  beings  of  iron,  the  atluiars. 
could  bring  ibemselves  to  any  nersecution  like 
this.  Strange  it  is,  but  so  it  it,  Itint  men,  driven 
by  force  from  tlietr  habits  in  one  tnodeofreliLiion, 
liavc,  by  contrary  habitn.  umli-r  the  tame  force. 
often  qtiivtiy  settled  in  annOicr.  They  suborn 
their  reason  to  declnre  in  favour  of  their  necessity, 
Man  and  his  coneciencc  cannot  always  he  at  war. 
If  the  first  races  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
paciHeation  between  the  conscience  and  tho  con- 
venience, their  descendants  come  p,-nemlly  to  sub- 
mit to  the  violence  of  the  laws,  witbnut  viuleocn 
la  tlieir  mmcU.  As  Uiinjrs  slood  fotmcrly.  they 
poBsecaed  a  patitiv^  aehcmc  of  direction,  and  of 
conaolntion.  In  this  men  may  scquieitce.  The 
hMrsh  methods  in  nw  with  ilic  old  dus  of  perse- 
cutors  were  to  make  converts,  not  iiposUtes  only. 
If  they  perversely  tuited  other  aecis  and  faeliuns, 
tliLy  loved  their  own  inordiruitely.  Itut  in  lliis 
pniiestant  pcrseention  there  is  any  ihinj;  but  bc- 
nevotenee  at  work.  What  do  the  Irish  stiilufi  ? 
They  do  not  make  a  confonnity  In  thi>  tttahtithrit 
religion,  and  to  its  doelrines  and  pmciiee*.  the 
condition  of  ^tting-  onl  of  »i*rviuide.  No  sack 
thinjc.  I«t  tJfiroo  million*  of  people  but  abandon 
all,  that  they  and  Uicir  inccston  nave  been  taut-hl 
to  believe  sncrenl,  and  to  fbrswenr  it  pnblickly  in 
lemis  the  most  dec^dinp.srurnlmn.  and  iixkx'cnt 
for  men  of  inteirrity  and  virtue,  and  to  nbu»e  the 
whole  of  their  former  lives,  and  to  slaiKlcr  the 
education  tl»ey  have  received,  and  nothing  mora 
is  required  of  tl>em.  Tliere  is  no  tysiem  of  folly, 
or  impiety,  or  blasphemy,  or  atheism,  inin  which 
(hey  may  not  tltrow  thenuwlves,  and  wliich  llicy 
may  not  ntofest  openly,  and  as  a  system,  consist- 
ently with  the  en|oyment  of  nil  the  privih-ges  of  a 
free  eilizc-B  in  the  liApfiiesI  conylttuliuii  in  the 
world. 
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Some  of  the  unhappy  assertors  of  this  Strang 
scheme  say,  they  are  not  persecutors  on  account 
of  religioB.  In  the  first  place,  they  say  what  is 
not  true.  For  what  else  do  they  disfranchise  the 
people  ?  If  the  man  ^ts  rid  of  a  religion,  throug-h 
which  their  maUce  operates,  he  gets  rid  of  all  their 
penalties  and  incapacities  at  once.  They  never 
afterwards  enquire  about  him.  I  speak  here  of 
their  pretexts,  and  not  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
transaction,  in  which  religious  bigotry,  I  appre- 
hend, has  little  share.  Every  man  has  his  taste  ; 
but  I  think,  if  I  were  so  miserable  and  undone  as 
to  be  guilty  of  premeditated  and  continued  vio- 
lence towards  any  set  of  men,  I  had  rather,  that 
my  conduct  was  supposed  to  arise  from  wild  con- 
ceits concerning  their  religious  advantages,  than 
from  low  and  ungenerous  motives  relative  to  my 
own  selfish  interest.  I  had  rather  be  thought  in- 
sane in  my  charity  tlian  rational  in  my  malice. 
This  much,  my  dear  Son,  I  have  to  say  of  this 
protestant  persecution ;  that  is,  a  persecution  of 
religion  itself. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  mischiefs,  that  vex  the 
world,  arises  from  words.  People  soon  foi^t  the 
meaning,  but  the  impression  and  the  passion  re- 
main. The  word  protestant  is  the  charm,  that 
locks  up  in  the  dungeon  of  servitude  three  millions 
of  your  people.  It  is  not  amiss  to  consider  this 
speiil  of  potency,  this  abracadabra,  that  is  hung 
about  the  necks  of  the  unhappy,  not  to  heal,  but 
to  communicate  disease.  We  sometimes  bear  of 
a  protestant  religion,  frequently  of  a  protestant 
interest.  We  hear  of  the  latter  the  most  fre- 
quently, because  it  has  a  positive  menning.  The 
other  has  none.  We  hear  of  it  the  most  frequently, 
because  it  has  a  word  in  the  phrase,  which,  well 
or  ill  understood,  has  animated  to  persecution  and 
oppression  at  all  tintes  infinitely  more  than  all 
the  dogmas  in  dispute  between  religious  factions. 
These  are  indeed  well  formed  to  perplex  and  tor- 
ment the  intellect ;  but  not  half  so  well  calculated 
to  inflame  the  passions  and  animosities  of  men. 

I  do  readily  admit,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
wars,  seditions,  and  troubles  of  the  world,  did 
formerly  turn  upon  the  contention  between  inter- 
ests, tliat  went  by  the  names  of  protestant  and 
catholick.  But  I  imagined,  that  at  this  time  no 
one  was  weak  enough  to  believe,  or  impudent 
enough  to  pretend,  that  questions  of  popish  and 
protestant  opinions,  or  interest,  are  the  things,  by 
which  men  are  at  present  menaced  with  crusades 
by  foreign  invasion,  or  with  seditions,  which  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  state  at  home.  It  is  long 
since  all  this  combination  of  things  has  vanished 
from  the  view  of  intelligent  observers.  The  ex- 
istence of  quite  another  system  of  opinions  and 
interests  is  now  plain  to  the  grossest  sense.  Are 
these  the  questions,  that  raise  a  flame  in  the  minds 
of  men  at  this  day  ?  If  ever  the  church  and  the 
constitution  of  England  should  fall  in  these  islands, 
(and  they  will  fall  together,)  it  is  not  presbyterian 
discipline,  nor  popish  hierarchy,  tliat  will  rise  upon 
their  ruins.  It  will  not  be  tlie  church  of  Rome, 
nor  the  church  of  Scotland — nor  the  church  of 


Luther,  nor  the  church  of  Calvin.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  tfaeie  churches  are  menaced,  and  ow- 
naced  alike.  It  is  the  new  fanatical  religion,  nov 
in  the  heat  of  its  first  ferment,  of  the  Rigliu  d 
Man,  which  rejects  all  estublishmentH,  all  dis- 
cipline, all  ecclesiastical,  and  in  truth  all  cid 
order,  which  will  triumph,  and  which  will  laj 
prostrate  your  church;  which  will  destroy  jov 
distinctions,  and  which  will  put  all  your  propei- 
ties  to  auction,  and  disperse  you  over  the  eaitt. 
If  the  present  establishment  should  fall,  itisthii 
religion,  which  will  triumph  in  Ireland  and  is 
England,  as  it  has  thumpned  in  France.  TIm 
religion,  which  laughs  at  creeds,  and  dogmas,  and 
confessions  of  feitii,  may  be  fomented  eqaallr 
amongst  all  descriptions,  and  all  sects ;  amongst 
nominal  catbolicks,  and  amongst  nominal  cturdt- 
men ;  and  amongst  those  dissentera,  who  kno* 
little,  and  care  less  about  a  presbytery,  or  any  df 
its  discipline,  or  any  of  its  doctrine. 

A^nst  this  new,  this  growing,  this  eztenDiu- 
tory  system,  all  these  churches  have  a  comntM 
concern  to  defend  themselves.  How  the  entbiHi- 
asts  of  this  rising  sect  rejoice  to  see  you  of  iht 
old  churches  play  their  game,  and  stir  and  nke 
the  cinders  of  animosities  sunk  in  their  asbei,  ■ 
order  to  keep  up  the  execution  of  their  plan  fix 
your  common  ruin  1 

I  suppress  all,  that  is  in  my  mind,  about  tht 
blindness  of  those  of  our  clergy,  who  will  iliat 
their  eyes  to  a  thing,  which  glares  in  such  masi' 
fest  day.  If  some  wretches  amongst  an  indi- 
gent and  disorderly  part  of  the  populace  laiKa 
riot  about  tithes,  there  are  of  these  gentteses 
ready  to  cry  out,  that  this  is  an  overt  act  of  i 
treasonable  conspiracy.  Here  the  bulls,  and  iLt 
pardons,  and  the  crusade,  and  the  pope,  and  tk 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  are  every  where  at  wod. 
There  is  a  plot  to  bring  in  a  foreign  power  to  de- 
stroy the  church.  Alas !  it  is  not  about  popM, 
but  about  potatoes,  that  the  minds  of  this  unmppr 
people  are  agitated.  It  is  not  from  tfaespiiita 
zeal,  but  the  spiiit  of  whiskey,  that  these  wretchet 
act.  Is  it  then  not  conceived  possible,  that  ■ 
poor  clown  can  be  unwilling,  afticr  paying  ihnc 
pounds  rent  to  a  gentleman  in  a  brown  coat,  to 

Eay  fourteen  shillings  to  one  in  a  black  coat,  for 
is  acre  of  potatoes,  and  tumultuousW  to  deiite 
some  modification  of  the  chai^,  without  beins 
supposed  to  have  no  other  motive  than  a  frastirJE 
zeal  for  being  thus  double-taxed  to  another  set  of 
landholders,  and  another  set  of  priests  ?  Hsn 
men  no  self-interest  ?  no  avarice  ?  no  repugnante 
to  publick  imposts  ?  Have  they  no  sturdy  and 
restive  minds  ?  no  undisciplined  habits  ?  Is  that 
nothing  in  the  whole  mob  of  irregular  passioin, 
which  might  precipitate  some  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, in  some  places,  to  quarrel  with  a  legal,  be. 
cause  they  feet  it  to  be  a  burthensome,  impositioo! 
According  to  these  gentlemen,  no  offiince  can  be 
committed  by  papists  but  from  zeal  to  their  reli- 
gion. To  make  room  for  the  vices  of  {»ipitl>> 
they  clear  the  house  of  all  the  vices  of  men.  Some 
of  the  common  people  (not  one  however  in  to 
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nd)  cotnmit  diaoHer*.  Wtll !  punish  lliem 
do,  and  u  you  ouf^ht  to  punish  them,  Tor 
^Iritnce  tLg;ftin«1  the  just  propoty  of  each  in- 
'nl  clergymiin,  a*  each  inaiviilual  sufleri. 
ippoTt  lilt,  injorrd  rvclor.  or  tlie  injured  imnm- 
iUor,  in  the  cnjoymt^nl  of  the  estate,  of  which 
bother  on  tli«  bt»t  plan  or  not)  the  lawi  hnvc 
I  Itim  in  poMcssion.  Ixl  the  crime  and  rhc  pii* 
liihnipnt  Btaiid  upon  their  own  boliorn.  But 
»c  oni-fit  a!]  of  u*,  cleTpymen  raftt  particu- 
It,  to  avoid  ait-'ii^iiinu^  nnolhier  caunr  i)f  quarrel, 
order  to  infme  ii  m-w  wimi-p. of  hittcrneM  into  a 
iapule,  which  |)eTiinnal  rccliiiir*  on  hoih  Kidf'v  will 
if  th«inK-lv»  make  Htier  tnough,  and  ihcrtby 
volvi;  in  it  hv  roliuious  descriptions  men,  who 
ire  individually  no  iliarc  wliHtsocver  in  those 
Te^ubr  acts.  T^t  us  not  nmke  ihc  ni»h(rnant 
etioni  of  oiir  own  inia(;i  no  lions,  heated  ivith  f»c- 
conlrovcrsics,  reasons  for  keeping  men,  th«t 
neither  guilty,  nor  justly  suspected  of  crime. 
n  H-r^ttude  erjuallr  dtshonourable  and  unmfc 
r«lig;<on,  and  to  the  state.  When  men  are  con- 
iBtly  accused,  bnt  know  ihetmselve*  not  to  be 
■Qly,  tliey  mtift  nnttimlly  abhor  their  accusers, 
ere   is  no  character,  when  malignantly  taken 

Kdelil>eratcly  purauvd,  which  more  naturally 
indignation  and  ahhorrcnce  in  mankind ; 
lly  in  that  [wrt  uf  mankind  nliich  sutfers 

m  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  take  pride  in  an  cxlrava^nl 
Itacliment  to  any  sect.     Some  gentlemen  in  1  re- 
nd affect  that  sort  of  R^lory.     It  is  to  their  tast^*. 
Wir  piety,  I  take  it  for  granted,  juMifies  the  fvr- 
o(  their  real,  and  may  palltiilc  the  excesu  of 
Being  myielf  no  more  than  a  common  lay- 
in,  commonly  infonned  in  eontroTenie*,  leading 
tij  »  very  common  life,  and  huTing  only  a  com- 
ciliten'a  interest  in  the  church,  or  in  the  state, 
to  jou  ]  will   say.  in  justice  to  my  own  senti- 
lU,  titat  not  one  of  iho«e  Mnlots  for  a  protest- 
b)ten:»t  vrishca  mor«  sincerely  than  I  do.  per- 
_  ■  not  hidf  so  sincerely,  for  the  nippott  of  the 
^U)lwl>r<l  church  in  both  ihete  kingdoms.     It  is 
t  link  towards  holding  fml  the  conncxinn  of 
m  with  the  Atate;    and  for  keeping  these 
islands,  in  their  pre«ent  critical  indejiendMicc 
ronslitntion,  in  a  close  connexion  of  opinion 
■  nff^etion.     I  wiJi  it  well,  a*  the  relipon  of 
hrreater  numt»CT  of  llie  primary  land  proprictorH 
tliie  kingdom,  with  wham  all  e«tahlishinent«  of 
lurch    and   state,  for  utrong   political   rensons, 
w^t  in  mv  opinion  to  he  warmly  connected.     I 
ith   it  well,  l^Maiuse  it  is  more  closely  combined 
■njr  otiier  of  the  church  systems  with  the 
Khpn.  which  is  the  stay  of  the  mixed  cnnstitu- 
bccansc  it  is,  as  tiling  now  stand,  the  sole 
necltng  po/iriraf  principle  between  the  consti- 
lions  <tf  the  two  independent  kingdoms.     I  have 
i|l»er,aa(l  infinitely  ti  stron^r,  reason  for  wish- 
it  well ;  it  is,  that  in  the  pre.wnt  time  I  con- 
rlcr  it  ■>  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  christian 
»Ugion  Itself.     The  hody  and  substance  of  every 
mjioci  i  r«i;ard  much  more  than  any  of  the  foTin» 
Mdosaasortfae  particular  kcIa.     Itsfall  would 


leave  a  great  void,  which  nothing  else,  of  which  1 
can  form  anv  distinct  idea,  tnitj^ht  fill.  I  respect 
the  cathoLick  hierarchy,  and  the  presbylerian  re- 
puhlick.  But  I  know,  that  the  hope  or  the  fear  of 
establishing  either  of  them  is,  in  these  kingdoms, 
eoually  chimerical,  even  if  1  preferred  one  or  tlie 
other  of  them  to  the  estahli»hmetit,  which  certainly 
I  do  not. 

These  are  some  of  my  reatona  for  wishing  the 
support  of  the  church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  cttnb- 
lislicd.  These  reasons  arc  funnded  as  well  on  the 
absolute  iis  on  the  relatire  situation  of  ihnl  king- 
dom. But  it  is  Ix-caiiie  1  Invp  th?  church,  and 
the  king,  and  the  privilege*  of  p.irliaracnl,  that  I 
am  to  be  ready  for  any  violence,  or  any  injustice, 
or  anv  absurdity,  in  the  means  of  supporting  an? 
of  these  powers,  or  all  of  them  together  ^  Instead 
ofpratiugaboutprotestant  ascendencies,  protestant 
parliaments  ougnt,  in  mv  opinion,  to  think  at  last 
of  faecoraing  patriot  parliaments. 

The  lepiftlature  of  Ireland,  like  all  legislature*, 
ought  to  frame  its  law*  to  suit  the  people  uid  (ha 
circunisinn<-cs  of  the  country,  and  not  any  longer 
to  make  it  their  whole  hiisineits  to  force  the  nature, 
the  temper,  and  the  inveterate  habits  uf  a  nation 
to  a  conformity  lo  speculative  systems  cunccrnine 
any  kind  of  laws.  Ireland  has  an  entahli-^hea 
government,  and  a  religion  loi^ally  e^talilished, 
which  arc  to  be  preserved.  It  has  n  people,  who 
arc  to  be  preserved  too,  and  to  be  led  by  reason, 
principle,  sentiment,  and  interest  to  acquiesce  in 
iJiat  government.  Ireland  is  a  country  under  pe. 
cuhar  circumstances.  The  people  of  Ireland  an 
a  very  minted  people;  and  the  quantities  of  the 
several  ingrcdiontt  in  the  mixture  are  very  much 
dispro portioned  to  each  other..  Are  we  lo  govern 
this  mixed  body  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
ntost  simple  elements,  comnreliending  (lie  wholi 
inone  system  of  benevolent  legislation  :  or  are* 
not  rather  to  provide  for  the  several  parts  accord- 
ing to  the  various  and  divcruitcd  necessities  of  the 
hcteragcneous  nature  uf  the  mass?  Would  not 
common  reason  and  common  honeMy  dictate  to  us 
the  poKcT  of  reetilating  the  people  in  the  »*v 
dfsrription*,  of  which  they  arc  composed,  acccwd^ 
inn  lo  the  natural  ranks  and  classes  of  an  orderly' 
civil  jiociety,  under  a  common  protecting  «ovort'ign, 
and  under  a  form  oCrOnfttttution  favourable  at  onc«. 
t'l  authority  and  to  freedom  ;  auch  as  the  Britiali' 
constitution  boasu  to  be.  and  such  si  it  is,  to  those 
who  enjoy  it  ? 

You  nave  an  ccclcsJasticel  establishment,  which, 
though  the  religion  of  the  prince,  and  of  most  of 
the  first  class  of  landed  proprietors,  is  not  the  re- 
ligion of  the  major  part  of  tlie  iohabiiunts,  and 
which  consequently  docs  not  answer  to  them  any 
one  purpose  of  a  reli)rious  cstnblishment.  This  ifi 
a  state  of  things,  which  no  man  in  hi«  senses  can 
call  perfectlv  happy.  But  it  is  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. Two  liundrni  years  of  exi»criment  shew  it 
to  be  unalterable.  Many  a  fierce  struggle  has 
passed  between  the  parlies.  Tl)e  result  is — voii 
cannot  make  the  people  proleatants — and  tnRy 
cannot  shake  oC  t  protcslant  govcnunent.    Tint 
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is  what  experience  teaches,  and  what  all  men  of 
sense,  of  ail  descriptions,  know.  To-day  the 
question  is  this — are  we  to  make  the  best  of  this 
situation,  which  we  cannot  alter  ?  The  question 
is — shall  the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people 
be  alleviated  in  other  thin^,  on  account  of  their 
necessary  suffering  from  their  beings  subject  to  the 
burthens  of  two  religious  establishments,  from  one 
of  which  they  do  not  partake  the  least,  living  or 
dying,  either  of  instruction  or  of  consolation  ;  or 
sliall  it  be  aggravated  by  stripping  the  people  tlius 
loaded,  of  every  thing,  whicn  might  support  and 
indemnify  them  in  this  state,  so  as  to  leave  them 
naked  of  every  sort  of  right,  and  of  every  name 
of  franchise;  to  outlaw  tbem  from  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  cut  off  (perhaps)  three  millions  of 
plebeian  subjects,  without  reference  to  property, 
or  any  other  qualification,  from  all  connexion  with 
the  popular  representation  of  the  kingdom  ? 

As  to  religion,  it  has  notliing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  proceeding.  Liberty  is  not  sacrificed  to  a  zea) 
for  religion  :  but  a  zeal  for  religion  is  pretended 
tind  assumed,  to  destroy  liberty.  Tbe  catliolick 
religion  is  completely  free.  It  has  no  establish- 
ment ;  but  it  is  recognised,  permitted,  and,  in  a 
degree,  protected  by  the  laws.  If  a  man  is  satis- 
fied to  be  a  slave,  he  may  be  a  papist  with  perfect 
impunity.     He  may  say  mass,  or  hear  it,  as  he 

f (leases ;  but  he  must  consider  himself  as  an  out- 
aw  from  the  British  constitution.  If  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  tbe  subject  were  not  the  thing 
aimed  at,  tlie  direct  reverse  course  would  be  taken. 
The  franchise  would  have  been  permitted,  and  the 
mass  exterminated.  But  tlie  conscience  of  a  man 
leh,  and  a  tenderness  for  it  hypocritically  pretend- 
ed, is  to  make  a  trap  to  catch  bis  liberty. 

So  much  is  this  the  design,  that  the  violent  par- 
tisans of  this  scheme  fairly  take  up  all  tlie  maxims 
and  arguments,  as  well  as  the  practices,  by  which 
tyranny  lias  fortified  itself  at  all  times.  Trusting 
wholly  in  their  strength  and  power,  (and  upon  this 
they  reckon,  as  always  ready  to  strike  wherever 
tliey  wish  to  direct  the  storm,)  they  abandon  all  pre- 
text of  the  general  good  of  the  community.  Tliey 
say,  that  if  the  people,  under  any  given  modifica- 
tion, obtain  the  smallest  portion  or  particle  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  hold  their  property.  They  tell  us,  that  they 
act  only  on  the  defensive.  They  inform  tlie  pub- 
lick  of  Europe,  that  their  estates  are  made  up  of 
forfeitures  and  confiscations  from  the  natives : — 
that,  if  the  body  of  people  obtain  votes,  any  num- 
ber of  votes,  however  small,  it  will  be  a  step  to 
the  choice  of  members  of  their  own  religion  : — 
that  the  house  of  commons,  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence of  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  landed  in- 
terest now  in  their  hands,  will  be  composed  in  the 
whole,  or  in  far  the  major  part,  of  papists;  tliat 
this  popish  house  of  commons  will  instantly  pass 
a  law  to  confiscalc  all  their  estates,  which  it  will 
not  be  in  their  power  to  save  even  by  entering  into 
that  popish  party  themselves,  because  there  arc 
prior  claimants  to  be  satisfied; — that  as  to  the 
house  of  lords,  though  neitiier  papists  nor  protest- 


ants  have  a  share  in  electing  them,  tbe  body  of 
the  peerage  will  be  so  obliging  and  disinterc^, 
as  to  fall  in  with  this  exterminatory  scheme,  n-hid 
is  to  forfeit  all  their  estates,  tlie  largest  pait  of  tk 
kingdom ;  and,  to  crown  all,  that  bis  Majesty  will 
give  his  cheerful  assent  to  this  causeless  act  of 
attauider  of  his  innocent  and  faithful  protettau 
subjects : — that  they  will  be  or  are  to  be  left 
without  house  or  land,  to  the  dreadful  resource  of 
living  by  their  wits,  out  of  which  they  are  aimij 
frightened  by  the  appreheosion  of  this  spoliatioo, 
with  which  they  are  threatened  : — that  tberebR 
they  cannot  so  much  as  listen  to  any  arguraeUi 
drawn  from  equity  or  from  national  or  constiti- 
tional  policy ;  the  aword  is  at  their  throats;  b^ 
gary  and  ftunine  at  their  door.  See  what  it  ii  io 
have  a  good  look-out,  and  to  see  danger  at  the 
end  of  a  sufficiently  long  perapcctive  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  speak  plain,  though  to  sptik 
nothing  very  new.  The  same  thing  has  been  oH 
in  all  times  and  in  all  languages.  The  language 
of  tyranny  has  been  invariable  ;  the  general  good 
is  inconsistent  with  my  personal  safety.  Jutiee 
and  liberty  seem  so  alarming  to  these  gendeoMi, 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  even  to  slander  Aa 
own  titles ;  to  calumniate,  and  call  in  doubt,  t^ 
right  to  their  own  estates,  and  to  consider  them- 
selves as  novel  disseizors,  usurpers,  and  intnidei% 
rather  than  lose  a  pretext  for  becoming  oppinm 
of  their  fellow>citizens,  whom  they  (not  I)  cbow 
to  describe  themselves  as  having  robbed. 

Instead  of  putting  themselves  in  this  oditMi 
point  of  light,  one  would  think  they  would  tnA  H 
let  Time  draw  his  oblivious  veil  over  the  unpleaul 
modes,  by  which  lordships  and  demeans  have  bm 
acquired  in  tlieirs,  and  almost  in  all  other  countna 
upon  earth.  It  might  be  imagined,  that,  vka 
the  sufferer  (if  a  sufferer  exists)  had  for^t  dl 
wrong,  they  would  be  pleased  to  forget  it  too; 
that  they  would  permit  the  sacred  nameofpowi- 
sion  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  melancbolr  id 
unpleasant  title  of  grantees  of  confiscation;  vhici, 
though  firm  and  valid  in  law,  surely  mertU  ih 
name,  that  a  great  Roman  jurist  g&ve  to  atilleit 
least  as  valid  in  his  nation,  as  conBscation  noU 
be  either  in  his  or  in  ours : — Tristit  et  /actHM 
auccessto. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  every  man,  who  cobo 
in  upon  the  ruin  of  another— his  succeeding,  un- 
der this  circumstance,  is  tristis  tt  luctvosa  tucat- 
sio.  If  it  had  been  the  fate  of  any  gentleman  » 
profit  by  the  confiscation  of  his  neighbour,  oai 
would  think  he  would  be  more  disposed  to  gift 
liim  a  valuable  interest  under  him  in  his  land;  <* 
to  allow  him  a  pension,  as  I  understand  one  wv- 
thy  person  has  done,  without  fear  or  apprehensiMf 
that  his  benevolence  to  a  ruined  family  would  be 
construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  forfeited  titk. 
The  pubtick  of  England  the  other  day  acted  i" 
this  manner  towards  Lord  Newburgh,  a  cathtJick. 
Though  the  estate  had  been  vested  by  law  in  de 
greatest  of  the  publick  charities,  they  have  pw 
him  a  pension  from  his  confiscation.  They  I»« 
gone  further  in  other  cascH.     Oo  the  lastrebelliff 
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1745,  in  Scotland,  wveral  forfeiture»  were  In- 

irrcd.    Tbey  had  licen  diipus«<l  of  b;  parliament 

certain  laudab)«  uHii.     Parliament  reversed  the 

I,  which  thpy  hail  iidojited  in  Lord  New> 

_    '■  cue,  and  in  my  opinion  did  belief ;  lliey 

kve  ibe  Turfi-iU-d  estates  to  tlic  succestoun  of  l)iu 

rfeitini;  proprielora,  cliar>i:«nble  in  pan  with  the 

is  this,  or  tmy  thttif;  like  (bix,  anked  in  fa- 

ir   of  jny  human  creature  in   Ireland  ?     It  i« 

lantT  ;    it  is  cliarily;  wise  bounty  and  politick 

krily  :    but  no  man   ran   claim   it  as  a  lit^ht. 

no  tuch  tliin^^  is  cla.im^d  ns  n>;;lit.  or  bi'i'ifi'd 

Efhltrity.     Tlio  demand  liat  nn  object  m  disliut 

>t«   all  ronsidcratioiiB  of  this  sort,  as  nny  two 

ttreities  can  be.     The  people  desire  the  privilege* 

mrably  annexed,  tince  Magna  Chairta,  to  the 

iuI'J,  which  iJiey  have  by  descent,  or  obtain  as 

firiiits  of  their  industry.     Theycalt  for  no  man's 

it« ;  tltey  desire  not  to  be  disposKssed  of  their 

ut  this  melancboly  nnd  invidious  title  is  a 
ourilc  (and  like  fdvoutitcs,  always  of  tlio  least 
t)  Willi  tlicrae,  wKo  possess  every  otlicr  title 
I  earth  along  witii  il.  For  ihia  purpose,  thev 
c  the  bitter  memory  of  eirry  dissension,  wliicn 
torn  lo  pieees  their  miserable  country  for  a^es. 
r  what  has  puwd  in  178*2,  one  would  not 
k.  tiial  decorum,  to  t«y  nothing  of  policy, 
Id  permit  them  lo  call  up.  by  magic  cnarms. 
grounds,  rrasont,  and  principles  of  those  ter- 
confiw.liorj',  nnd  citti'iminMftry  periods, 
would  not  set  men  upon  calling  from  the 
■leep  of  death  any  Samuel,  to  atk  him,  by 
act  of  arbitmry  monarclis,  by  what  inqui- 
ncof  corruptod  tribunal«,and  tortured  jurors; 
what  ftrtitJous  tenures,  invented  lo  dinposMss 
bIi*  unoffending  tribes  and  their  chirnains  ! 
would  not  conjure  up  the  ghosts  from  the 
•  of  castles  iinu  churches,  to  tcit  for  what 
ttemnt  to  tlrtigglc  for  tlie  independence  of  an 
riih  lrgi*latur«,  and  to  raise  armies  of  volunteers, 
itliout    regidar  commissions  from  tlie  Crown,  in 

Eport  of  that  independence,  the  estates  of  iIh.- 
Iriali  UDbililyand  )i:enlry  had  hctnroiitiscaicfl, 
ley  "Would  not  wantonly  call  on  those  pbanlotns, 
tell  by  what  Enjjlish  acU  of  parliament,  forced 
oa  two  rcluclanl  kingn,  the  landsof  their  coun- 
r  were  put  up  la  a  mean  and  Kcanduloui  auction 
every  goldtmith's  (hop  in  lj»ndon  ;  or  chopped 
pieces,  and  cut  into  rations,  (o  pciy  the  mc-tcc- 
moldtery  at  a  rcsicidc  usurper.     They  would 
tM  »o  fond  of  liues  under  Cromwell,  who.  if 
^^  an  Irish  rebellion  aeninst  the  sovereign 
ovily  of  the  j>arliiimcnt  of  En^rland,  bad  him- 
if  rebelled  against  the  very  parlinmcnt,  wliri»c 
rei^ty  he  asserted,  full  as  much  as  the  Iriih 
n.  which  he  was  sent  to  subdue  and  conRs- 
p,  could  rebel  against  that  |»irliament,  or  could 
-1   a;^iost  the  kinj:,  at:^inst  whom  both  he  and 
pailiatneni.  which  he  served,  and  which   he 
,yed,  had  bolh  oflbem  reb.'ltiy). 

ecotlcnien,  who  hold  the  Lint^agc  of  the 

know  [wrfrctly  well,  that  flic  Irish  in  1641 

dcd  at  leatt,  that  they  did  nut  rise  against 


ihe  king,  nor  in  fact  did  tliey,  whnturer  construc- 
tions law  Rii^ht  put  upon  their  net.  But  full 
surely  they  rebelled  against  the  autimrity  of  the 
parliament  of  Ivnglanu,  and  they  openly  professed 
KO  to  do.  Admitting  (I  have  now  no  tine  (o  dis- 
cun  the  matter)  the  cnorraous  and  unpardwnablc 
magTittude  of  this  tlicir  crime,  they  rura  it  in  tlwir 
peiBons,  and  in  Those  of  their  children  and  their 
);randchildn'n  even  to  the  tifUi  and  sixth  i^nera- 
tiuns.  Admitting,  iheii,  Utc  unormity  of  this  an- 
natural  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  independents  of 
Ireland,  will  il  follow,  ihal  it  iuii«i  baBrenged  for 
ever '  Will  it  follow,  that  it  must  be  Rvengied  on 
thousands,  and  [lerhap  hundreds  of  thoiiaanda,  of 
those,  whom  they  can  never  trace,  by  the  labours 
of  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  of  the  traduction 
of  crimes,  or  the  most  io<|uisitiv«  gcnealojiist  of 
pro»rri]ition,  to  the  descendani  of  any  one  coo- 
ceniotl  in  that  nefarious  Itish  rebellion  against  the 
parliament  of  England  ? 

If,  however,  you  could  find  out  these  pedigrees 
of  guilt,  [  do  not  think  the  ditTcrence  would  be 
essentia).  History  records  many  thin^,  which 
oiifht  to  make  us  hate  evil  actions;  but  neither 
historv,  nor  morals,  nor  jKilicy,  can  Leach  us  lo 

Eunitri  innocent  men  on  that  account.  What 
«son  does  the  iniquity  of  prevalent  factions  read 
to  us  ?  It  ought  to  leaaon  us  into  an  ubliorrcnoe 
of  the  abuse  of  our  own  power  in  our  own  day: 
when  we  hate  iu  excestM  so  much  in  oilier  p«nona 
and  in  other  times.  To  that  school  tru?  stalesmen 
ou^ht  lo  be  satisfied  to  leave  mankind.  They 
nutrht  not  to  call  from  the  dead  all  the  discnitsions 
and  litigations,  which  formerly  inflamed  (he  furious 
factions,  which  had  torn  Uietr  coittilry  to  pieces; 
they  ought  not  to  rake  into  the  hideous  and  abo- 
minable tiling,  which  were  done  in  the  turbulent 
fwrv  of  an  injured,  robbed,  nnd  pr>necul»l  }>oop4e, 
ant)  which  wore  afterwards  cruelly  revenged  in 
the  execution,  and  as  outrascoiiTily  an<l  shMmefully 
e.tBgfge'rated  in  the  representation,  in  order,  an 
hundred  &nd  tiflv  vcnrs  nflcr,  to  lind  some  colour 
for  juslifyitgg  them  in  the  eternal  proscription  and 
civil  excommunication  of  n  whole  people. 

fjet  lis  come  to  a  later  period  of  those  conficca- 
tiont,  with  the  memory  of  which  the  gentlenten, 
who  triumph  in  the  acts  of  I7$'2,  arc  so  mu<-ii  dc- 
lighted.  The  In«h  sg<«in  rrbellid  against  the 
Kngtifth  pnrliamenl  in  \6sH,  nnd  itu>  Eni^liih  par- 
linment  a^in  put  up  to  sale  the  greatest  part  of 
their  estates.  1  do  not  presume  lo  defend  tlie 
Irish  for  this  rebellion ;  not  lo  blame  tlie  I^o^lish 
parliament  for  ihin  confiscation.  The  Irish,  it  is 
trite,  did  n»t  revolt  from  King  James's  power.  He 
threw  himself  upon  tlicir  fidelity,  and  they  sup- 
ported him  to  the  best  of  their  feeble  power.  De 
tlie  crime  of  that  obstinate  adherence  to  an  abdi- 
cited  »o<-ercigi)  against  a  pfince,  whom  the  par- 
liamciiL«  of  Ireland  and  ScoUaiid  had  rKognised, 
what  it  may,  I  do  not  mean  to  Justify  this  r^eHion 
more  than  tlie  former.  It  might,  howeverr,  admit 
same  pulliution  in  ihcm.  In  gctu-raiis  minds, 
some  small  degree  of  rom passion  in^ht  be  excited 
for  an  errour,  where  they  were  mislMl,  as  CicaiO 
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says  to  a  conaueror,  gvddam  tpecie  et  similUudine 
pads,  not  witnout  a  mistakeD  appearance  of  duty, 
and  for  which  the  guilty  have  suffered  by  exile 
abroad,  and  slavery  at  home,  to  tbe  extent  of  their 
folly  or  their  ofience.  The  best  calculators  com- 
pute, that  Ireland  lost  200,000  of  her  inhabitants 
IB  that  struggle.  If  the  principle  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  resistance  at  the  revolution  is  to  be 
justified,  (as  sure  I  am  it  is,)  the  submission  of 
Ireland  must  be  somewhat  extenuated.  For  if 
the  Irish  resisted  King  William,  they  resisted  him 
on  the  very  same  principle,  that  the  English  and 
Scotch  resisted  King  James.  The  Irish  catholicks 
must  have  been  the  very  worst  and  the  most  truly 
unnatural  of  rebels,  if  they  had  not  supported  a 
prince,  whom  they  had  seen  attacked,  not  for  any 
designs  against  iheir  religion,  or  tkeir  liberties, 
but  for  an  extreme  partiality  for  their  sect ;  and 
who,  far  from  trespassing  on  their  liberties  and 
properties,  secured  both  them  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  in  much  tbe  same  manner, 
that  we  have  seen  the  same  things  done  at  the 
period  of  1782 — I  trust  the  last  revolution  in  Ire- 
land. 

That  the  Irish  parliament  of  King  James  did  in 
some  particulars,  though  feebly,  imitate  the  rigour, 
which  had  been  used  towards  tlie  Irish,  is  true 
enough.  Blamable  enough  they  were  for  what 
they  had  done,  though  under  the  greatest  possible 
provocation.  I  shall  never  praise  confiscations  or 
counter-confiscations  as  long  as  I  live.  When 
they  happen  by  necessity,  1  shall  think  the  ne- 
cessity lamentable  and  odious :  I  shall  think,  that 
any  thing  done  under  it  ought  not  to  pass  into 
precedent,  or  to  be  adopted  by  choice,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  of  those  shocking  retaliations,  which 
never  suffer  dissensions  to  subside.  Least  of  all 
would  I  fix  the  transitory  spirit  of  civil  fury  by 
perpetuating  and  methodizing  it  in  tyrannick  go- 
vernment.    If  it  were  permitted  to  argue  with 


power,  might  one  not  ask  tbeae  gentlemen,  wbetW 
it  would  not  be  more  natural,  instead  of  wutoolj 
mooting  these  questions  conconing  their  properh, 
as  if  it  were  an  exercise  io  law,  to  found  it  on  tie 
solid  rock  of  prescription ;  tlie  soundest,  the  mot 
general,  and  the  most  recognised  title  betwn 
man  and  man,  that  is  known  in  muuicipal  orb 
publick  jurisprudence  ?  a  title,  in  whidi  not  uti- 
trary  institutions,  but  the  eternal  order  of  thiip 
gives  judgment;  a  title,  which  is  nottbecieatn^ 
but  ue  master,  of  positive  law ;  a  title,  whid^ 
though  not  fixed  in  its  term,  is  rooted  m  its  pn- 
ciple,  in  the  law  of  nature  itself,  and  is  indeeo  ih 
original  ground  of  all  known  property:  fiv  il 
property  m  soil  will  always  be  traced  back  (o  te 
source,  and  will  rest  there.  The  miserable  ulim 
of  Ireland,  who  ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  ait  tor 
mented  with  quite  other  cares,  and  are  bo«d 
down  to  labour  for  the  bread  of  the  hour,  are  not, 
as  gentlemen  pretend,  plodding  with  antiqnnia 
for  titles  of  centuries  ago  to  the  estates  of  tk 
great  lords  and  'squires,  for  whom  they  hlxw. 
But  if  they  were  thinking  of  tbe  titles,  which  goi- 
tlcmen  labour  to  beat  into  their  heads,  where  m 
they  bottom  their  own  claims  but  in  a  proiBf- 
tbn  and  a  proof,  that  these  lands  had  at  «■! 
time  been  posseued  by  their  ancestors?  TIbi 
gentlemen,  for  they  have  lawyers  amongst  them 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  in  England,  we  have  U 
always  a  prescription  or  limitation,  as  all  n 
have,  t^inst  each  other.  The  Crown  wasexe^ 
ed  ;  but  that  exception  is  destroyed,  and  ven* 
lately  established  a  sixty  years'  posaeaaoa  ■ 
against  the  Crown.  All  titles  terminate  m  ft- 
scription ;  in  which  (differently  from  lime  a  tb 
fabulous  instances)  the  son  devouia  the  ftther,  wi 
tbe  last  prescrrptioQ  eats  up  all  the  former. 
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Dear  Sir, 

In  the  reduced  state  of  body,  and  in  the  de- 
jected state  of  mind,  in  which  I  find  myself  at  this 
very  advanced  period  of  my  life,  it  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  me  to  know,  that  a  cause  I  ever  had 
so  very  near  my  heart  is  taken  up  by  a  man  of 
your  activity  and  talents. 

It  is  very  true,  that  your  late  friend,  my  ever 
dear  and  honoured  son,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
solicitous  about  the  final  event  of  a  business,  which 
he  also  had  pursued  for  a  long  time  with  infinite 
zeal,  and  no  small  degree  of  success.  It  was  not 
above  half  an  hour  before  he  left  me  for  ever,  that 


he  spoke  with  considerable  earaestoeM  (■  * 
very  subject.  If  1  had  needed  any  inctnW* 
do  my  best  for  freeing  the  body  of  oy  «"^ 
from  the  grievances  under  which  they  I*'*"';?'' 
alone  would  certainly  call  forth  all  mj  **'" 
vours. 

The  person,  who  succeeded  to  the  g'l^'^T 
of  Ireland  about  the  time  of  that  afflicttng t**" 
had  been  all  along  of  my  sentiments  snd  ](^ 
upon  this  subject :  and  far  from  neethog  td^ 
stimulated  by  me,  that  incomparable  penw.^ 
those  in  whom  he.  strictly  confided,  ertn  ** 
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tbeir  resolution  U>  ]>ursuc  Uic  groat 
imeul,  llie  BaliAfactioii  and  concofil  of 
filli  wiiose  welTiirc  iJiey  w(>re  cliargcil. 
|r  to  think  Oil  tlie  cuutcs,  by  vrliich 
in  of  policy,  S.0  manifestly  bcneiicial 
Jomt.  nu  beeu  dvr«ate(t. 
ake  with  Ttpttd  to  mc  livs  in  euppoc- 
d  not.  when  liis  icmova]  was  lu  agita- 
f  uiid  pcrsonully  rt'prcscnt  to  sovcial 

Sr's  iDinistartf  to  wliom  [  could  imre 
J  Mcess,  the  true  slnte  of  Ireland, 
biefs,  which  sooner  or  later  must  nmc 
bjc  the  masa  of  the  people  to  tite  ca- 
interested  domination  of  an  exceeding 

and  its  dependencies. 
Molation  w<j8  nn»(Je  the  littt  time,  or 
Ik  kiut  lime,  thkit  I  have  ever  had  the 
kikDg  tlioeif  niiniiit«T8.  I  am  so  far 
kny  ciedil  with  them  on  thia,  or  any 
It  m^iLtcTa,  thm  I  have  leoson  to  be 
Rrene  known,  tliat  any  person  ia  office 
rom  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
y  my  opinions,  aixl  dispo»«.il  to  act 
«ch  Hii  one  would  he  inmnntly  turned 
Oploymcm.  Yon  have  formed  to  my 
teiingt  yet  in  truth  a  very  errontous, 
iy  power  with  those,  who  direct  tW 
luics.  1  never  have  tieen  directly  or 
nsulled  iibout  any  thin^  tliat  ia  done. 
Dt  of  the  eminent  and  able  persons, 

puhlick  affairs,  in  iindniihtedly  supe- 
e:  but  sclf-jiartiality  iiiditccs  almost 
D  defer  something  to  htx  own.  No- 
t  notorious,  llian  that  I  have  the  mis- 
hinkin^,  that  no  oni!  capitnl  mtraiuTe 
mlitical  arrangomenls.  und  alill  leas 
lulitAry  plan  for  the  defence  of  either 
ihi.s  arduous  war,  haa  been  taken  upon 
inciple,  tlian  aiich  ai  muil  conduct 
Ue  ruin. 

*  of  my  mind,  so  dixordant  with  the 
Hen.  and  still  moR-  discordant  with 
^fMMition,  yon  mny  jiid^>  wimt  de^ee 
am  tikclr  to  have  with  either  of  the 
divide  this  kin^om  ;  even  though  I 
d  with  strcnKth  of  body,  or  were  pon- 
.y  active  siiuaiion  in  the  governinpnt. 
'giv«  aucceM  10  my  endeavour*.  But 
•nee  the  day  of  my  mispeiikitble  ca- 
pt  in  the  attentions  of  a  very  few  nUI 
lionate  friends,  I  am  totally  out  of  fill 
ourK.  My  licflllh  lins  jI^ddc  down 
;  and  I  have  bvcn  biouifhi  hither  with 
)pes  of  life,  Hnd  enWblpd  to  such  a 
|M«,  who  had  known  me  some  time 
earccly  think  credible.  Since  I  came 
fferingv  hare  been  greatly  aKgnvated, 
R  ttrength  still  furlber  reduced;  to 
i|  am  told  the  symptoms  of  my  di»- 

£  carry  a  more  ravimnible  aspect,  I 
r^VT  pan  oT  iln-  tweniy-fouT  hour*, 
^  tlic  whole,  either  in  my  bed,  or 
|ie  couch,  from  which  1  dictate  this. 
tn  apprized  of  tliis  circumntancc,  you 


could  not  have  expected  any  tiling,  as  )-oii  accm 
to  do,  from  my  active  exertions.  I  could  do 
notliing,  if  I  was  atill  stronger,  not  even  *'  Si  m«m 
ad/orri  Hector." 

Thcfe  is  no  hope  for  the  body  of  the  people  of 
Irvlitnd,  Hs  lon^  as  ittose,  who  are  in  power  with 
you,  slmll  make  it  the  irrcat  object  of  their  policy 
to  propagate  an  opinion  on  tlib  side  of  the  water, 
ihat  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  are  not  to  l>e 
trusted  by  their  guvemmenC :  and  that  the  only 
hold,  which  England  has  upon  Ireland,  consists 
in  prMCrvin^  a  certain  very  small  number  of  gen- 
tlemen in  full  posaeasion  of  a  monopoly  of  that 
kinfrdoni.  This  »\stem  has  disgusted  many  others 
bc)ide«  caithoUcks  and  disMtitert. 

As  to  ihusc,  who  on  your  side  are  in  the  oppo- 
sition  to  government,  they  are  compot«d  of  per- 
»«ns.  aereral  of  whom  I  love  and  revere.  They 
have  been  irritated  by  a  treatment  too  much  for 
tlie  ordinary  patience  of  mankind  to  bear,  into  the 
adoption  of  sc-hemes ,  which,  however  argumtnta- 
lively  specious,  would  go  praeticaU^  to  the  in- 
evitable ruin  of  the  kingdom.  I1ic  opposition 
always  connects  llie  emancipation  of  the  catho- 
licks  with  these  schemes  of  reform  stti'on  ;  indwd  it 
makes  the  former  only  a  member  of  the  latter 
project.  The  gentlemen,  who  enforce  that  oppo- 
sition, are,  in  my  opioior,  plavinf  the  fime  of 
their  adversaries  with  all  their  mit;ht;  and  there 
is  no  third  party  in  Ireland  (nor  in  England 
neither)  to  atrparale  thiii]^,  titnt  are  in  lltemselret 
so  distinct,  I  mean  the  admitting  people  to  the 
lienehbt  of  tlie  ronstitutbn,  and  tlic  change  in  (he 
form  of  the  constitution  itself. 

As  every  one  knows,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
L'OnstituLion  of  the  Irish  house  of  rommona  was 
formed  about  the  year  I6H,  espresily  for  bring- 
ing^ tliat  house  into  a  state  of  dependence;  and 
that  the  new  repiesenlattve  was  at  that  time  seated 
and  installed  by  force  and  violence  ;  notliinc  can 
be  more  impolitick  tliaa  for  those,  who  wish  the 
house  to  stand  on  its  present  basb.  (aa  for  one,  I 
most  sincerely  do,)  to  make  itappearto  have  kept 
too  mnch  the  principle  of  its  first  insiituiion,  and 
to  continue  to  he  as  little  a  virtual,  as  it  is  an  ac- 
tual, representative  of  the  commons.  It  is  the  de- 
petieractj  of  such  an  institution,  to  vicious  ta  ilt 
principle,  that  i*  to  be  wished  for.  If  men  have 
the  real  benefit  of  a  sympathetick  rcprcaenlation, 
none  but  those,  who  arc  heated  anil  intoxicated 
with  theory,  will  look  for  any  other.  This  sort  of 
repretctitution.  my  dear  Sir,  must  wholly  depend, 
not  on  the  force  with  which  it  in  nphetd,  hut  upon 
the  prudtncf  of  those  who  have  influence  upoii  it. 
lnde«d,  without  some  such  prudence  in  the  iiae  of 
authority,  I  do  not  know,  at  Icairi  in  the  present 
time,  how  any  power  can  lon^  continue. 

If  it  bo  true,  that  both  parties  are  carnring 
ihinf^s  to  eiireiniiics  in  different  ways,  the  objM^i, 
which  you  and  1  have  in  common,  that  is  to  any, 
thp  union  and  concord  of  our  country,  o«  tht  batia 
of  the  aetuat  repTtttnlation.  without  nuking  those 
evils,  which  any  chance  in  the  form  of  onr  legis- 
tatuie  must  inevitably  bring  on,  can  never  be  ob- 
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taioed.  On  the  part  of  the  catholicks  (that  is  to 
say,  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom)  it 
is  8  terrible  alternative,  either  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  declared  and  insulting  enemies ;  or  to 
seek  a  remedy  in  plunging  themselves  into  the 
horroun  and  crimes  of  that  Jacobinism,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  principles 
and  inclinations  of,  I  am  afraid,  the  majority  of 
what  we  call  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  The  pro- 
testant  part  of  that  kingdom  is  represented  by  the 
government  itself  to  be,  by  whole  counties,  in  no- 
tb'mg  less  tlian  open  rebellion,  I  am  sure,  tltat 
it  is  every  where  teeming  with  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. 

1  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  though  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  catholicks,  and  the  incessant  endea- 
vours of  their  clergy,  have  kept  them  from  being 
generally  infected  with  the  systems  of  this  time, 
jret,  whenever  their  situation  brings  them  nearer 
into  contact  with  the  Jacobin  protestants,  they  are 
more  or  less  infected  with  their  doctrines. 

It  is  a  matter  for  melancholy  reflection ;  but  I 
am  fully  convinced,  tliat  many  persons  in  Ireland 
would  be  glad,  that  the  catholicks  should  become 
more  and  more  infected  with  the  Jacobin  mad- 
ness, in  order  to  furnish  new  arguments  for  for- 
tifying them  in  their  monopoly.  On  any  other 
ground  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  late  lan< 
guage  of  your  men  in  power.  If  statesmen,  (let 
me  suppose  for  ai^umenl,)  upon  the  most  solid 
political  principles,  conceive  themselves  obliged  to 
resist  the  wishes  of  the  far  more  numerous,  and, 
as  things  stand,  not  the  worse  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, one  would  think  they  would  naturally  put 
their  refusal  as  much  as  possible  upon  temporary 
grounds ;  and  that  they  would  act  towards  them 
in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  would  talk 
to  them  in  the  most  gentle  and  soothing  language ; 
for  refusal,  in  itself,  a  not  a  very  gracious  thing : 
and,  unfortunately,  men  are  very  quickly  irritated 
out  of  their  principles.  Nothing  is  more  discourc^- 
ing  to  the  loyalty  of  any  description  of  men,  than 
to  represent  to  them,  that  their  humiliation  and 
subjection  make  a  principal  part  in  the  funda- 
mental and  invariable  policy,  which  regards  the 
conjunction  of  these  two  kingdoms.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  give  them  a  warm  interest  in  that  con- 
junction. 

My  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  closest  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential  to 
the  well-being,  I  had  almost  said,  to  the  very  be- 
ing, of  the  two  kingdoms.  For  that  purpose  I 
humbly  conceive,  that  the  whole  of  the  superiour, 
and  what  I  should  call  imperial,  politicks  ought 
to  have  its  residence  here;  and  that  Ireland,  lo- 
cally, civilly,  and  commercially  independent,  ought 
politically  to  look  up  to  Great  Britain  in  all  mat- 
ters of  peace  or  war ;  in  all  those  points  to  be 
guided  by  her:  and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live  and 
to  die.  At  bottom,  Ireland  has  no  other  choice,  I 
mean  no  other  rational  choice. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  Great  Britain  would  be 
ruined  by  the  separation  of  Ireland  ;  but,  as  there 
are  degrees  even  in  ruin,  it  would  fall  the  most 


heavily  on  Ireland.  By  sach  a  tepaTation  I 
would  be  the  most  completely  onaooe  coui 
the  world ;  the  most  wretched,  the  most  disu 
and,  in  the  end,  the  most  desolate  part  of  t 
bitable  globe.  little  do  many  people  in  [ 
consider  how  much  of  its  prosperity  has  beeo 
to,  and  still  depends  upon,  its  intimate  com 
with  this  kingdom.  But,  more  sensible  i 
great  truth  than  perhaps  any  other  man,  i 
never  conceived,  or  can  conceive,  that  the 
nexion  is  strengthened  by  making  the  maji 
of  the  inhabitants  of  your  country  believe 
their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  e 
zation  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  < 
land,  are  things  advene  to  the  principles  o 
connexion  ;  or  that  their  subjection  to  a 
monopolizing  junto,  composed  of  one  of  the 
est  of  their  own  internal  factioos,  is  the  veri 
dition,  upon  which  the  harmony  of  the  two 
doms  essentially  depends.  I  was  sorry  to 
that  this  principle,  or  something  not  unlike  i 
publickly  and  fully  avowed  by  persons  of 
rank  ana  authority  in  the  house  of  lords  i 
land. 

As  to  a  participation  on  the  part  of  the  i 
licks  in  the  privileges  and  capacities,  whii 
withheld,  without  meaning  wholly  to  dept 
their  importance,  if  I  bad  the  honour  of  be 
Irish  catholick,  I  should  be  content  to  expe 
tisfaction  upon  that  subject  with  patience, 
the  minds  of  my  adversaries,  few  but  pov 
were  come  to  a  proper  temper ;  because,  i 
catholicks  did  enjoy  without  fraud,  chicain 
partiality,  some  fair  portion  of  those  advanti 
which  the  law,  even  as  now  the  law  is,  learat 
to  them :  and  if  the  rod  were  not  Atkea  i 
them  at  every  turn,  their  present  condition  m 
be  tolerable ;  as  compared  with  tlieir  forme  n 
dition,  it  would  be  happy.  But  the  most  Am 
able  laws  can  do  very  little  towards  the  Inpf*^ 
of  a  people,  when  the  disposition  of  the  iJN 
power  is  adverse  to  them.  Men  do  not  Iw*^ 
blotted  paper.  The  favourable  or  the  hoa»3** 
of  the  ruling  power  is  of  far  more  impo**** 
mankind,  for  good  or  evil,  than  the  black*'^ 
any  statute.  Late  acts  of  parliament,  i^^ 
fixed  at  least  a  temporary  bar  to  the  f^^ 
progress  of  the  larger  description  of  t^^^ 
opened  to  them  certain  subordinate  c^^^ 
equality ;  but  it  is  impossible,  that  L-— ' 
should  imagine,  that  any  fair  measure  c^ 
tage  is  intended  to  them,  when  they  hear  ^^ 
by  which  they  were  admitted  to  this  limits  ' 
fication,  publickly  reprobated  as  excessiv^^ 
considerate.  They  must  think,  that  t#-' 
hankering  after  the  old  penal  and  pec^ 
code.  Their  alarm  must  be  great,  when  ^ 
claration  is  made  by  a  person  in  very  t^ 
important  office  in  the  house  of  common^^ 
the  very  first  specimen  and  auspice  of  a 
vernment. 

All  this  is  very  unfortunate.  I  have  th^^ 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  entertain,  in  ^ 
with  you,  a  very  high  esteem  for  tha  few 
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M»Cn*,  who  arv  cont'cmcU  in  ihc  goTcronicat  of 
^  llvUnil:  bill  I  am  not  i^omni  of  tbc  tclatlon 
■■  thtiu  traiuilory  niinisti'ra  bear  U>  the  more  seltleil 
^  [ftth  f<an  or^otir  administration.  It  ian  dflical« 
^  It^cli.  upon  which  1  wiali  to  say  but  little ;  thounb 
^  njr  icflectioni  upon  it  arc  many  and  serbiii.  TJiere 
ti  m  grcal  cry  against  English  intlueuee.  I  am 
quil«  sure,  (tint  it  >»  Iriih  iiiHuea««  that  dreitdv 
lae  Losliiili  habits. 

GfC:3t  divtcden  have  lonnc  prevailed  in  Ireland. 

Il  »  not  long  since,  Uiat  tlie  ruiliolickii  wn^rc  the 

1  lie  parly  from   tliO*«  tliwjrdcr*.      1    niii  sure 

^  .t^rcnot  protected  astliecAse  required.  Tlirir 

^  '     iii^  became  a  matter  of  discussion   in  par- 

^      I  'I.,   lit.     It  produced  the  mn«t  infiiriiiti'd  dccla- 

^     aiAiion  a);ain»t  Utcm,  tJiai  ]  have  ever  read.     An 

P     ■Difuiry  wa>  mo*'i»l  into  the  fucts.     The  dcclama- 

twii  wa«  at  least  tolerated,  ir  not  upproied.     The 

ewpury  was  absolulely  rejecl«l.     In  that   cok, 

whni  u  left  for  ihow,  who  are  abandoned  by  go* 

mnment.  but  to  join  with  the  persontt,  who  iire 

J,  citable  of  injurins;  them  or  proteetin);  ihem,  as 

K     :tfcey  oppose  or  concur  in  their  designs  ?   Tliis  will 

fVuducc  a  very  fat«l  kind  of  union  amun^l  the 

~-<-'lr  ;  but  it  is  an  union,  wliidi  an  imequal  sd- 

'iati<)nofjit«tic«tcri(ltne<.'cs8arily  to  produce. 

il  (iny  thing  could  litonith  one  at  tliis  time,  it 

the  mat.  that  the  rulers  in  Ireland  think  it  proper 

carry  on  u^niinsc  the  person,  whom  tliey  call  thu 

.  and  a(;uinst  all  Ins  adherents,  whenever  (hey 

iJicy  have  llie  puiver  of  mutiireatiiig  their 

ity.     Wiihotii  in  the  li-nst  derogating  frooi 

We  uleois  d(  your  theological  |)olitictanR,  or  from 

1^  nililary  abilities  of  your  conimanden  (who  ael 

tltt  tame  principU-i)  in   Irelund.  and  withoni 

iing  from  ihe  xi.>h1  of  either,  il  appears  to 

the  ntotentaot  dirertfliy  of  Puria,  as  stateS' 

■ad  the  pr«lctUnt  hero,  Buonaparte,  ai  a 

,  Kuve  done  more  to  destroy  the  aaid  pope 

■U  hm  adlierenu,  in  all  their  capacities,  than 

:i  in  Ireland  have  e«er  been  able  to  ertl>ct. 

toitt  aubmit  your  fatcit  to  Umlra,  and  at 

■>•  Contented  to  fullow  wtthaongt  of  ^rntiila- 

or  invectives,  acrordinit;  to  your  humour,  the 

mpfial  cur  of  lliosc  c'^a.l  conqucrore.     Had 

»--  •'""e  protesliml  //vcAc,  witJi  an  army  not  in- 

^""'  **itli  the  ilightCKt  tincture  ol"  popery,  made 

n»B  landing  in  lietHiid,  he  wonid  liave  saved 

"^m  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble,  which  is 

"o  keep  under  a  Jcscription  of  your  fellow- 

*■  obnoxious  to  you  from  their  religion.     It 

'^Ot  liAvc  a  month's  existence,  supposing  his 

••      This  is  thf  alliance,  which,  under  llit 

*"*"^Ce  of  hostility,  we  act  as  if  we  wiiljed  to 

,__'^«      All  iairell.  provided  ue  are  safe  from 

j|  *'**  not  noceMMy   for  you.  my  dear  Sir.  to 

il  "*.  Vouneir  Id  ntc,  (in  jmitirtcntion  of  yoiir 

^qut  T'**''**  '<*  7"^*  fcllow-citiion*,)  concerning 

•     (^   .**'*'  alienation   from  llie  prinoiples  of  the 

^^^  ^^kn.      I   am  more  concerned   m  what  we 

^*^.  '.J-lijn  in  «hat  we  difliir.    You  know  the  im- 

^^jV'litj  of  our  forming  any  judgment  upon  the 

*'*  "Kihj^ religiotu,  moral,  or  |wlitic->),  of  llwse,  who 


in  \h«  largest  sentc  nn:  called  protesUnts :  at  least 
as  these  opinions  and  tenets  form  n  c|ualiAcatiun 
for  holding  any  civil,  judicial,  military,  or  even 
cedes iaMtical  situation.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
orthodox  opinion  of  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  professing  the  established  religion  in  Ireland, 
and  of  many,  even  amongst  the  di&aenlera,  rela- 
tive to  the  great  points  of  the  Christian  f:iith :  but 
that  ortJiodoxy  concerns  Uwm  only  as  indiridualt. 
As  a  qualijication  for  employment,  we  all  know,    h 
that  in  Ireland  it  in  not  ncauiKarv  tliat  they  should  fl 
profeu  any  rvlti^iDn  at  »)1 :  so  that  the  war,  that 
we  make,  in  upon  CL-rluiii  theological  tenets,  about 
which   Kcholailick  disputes  are  carried  on  fffno 
Martc  by  con tni vert ists,  on  their  sid«,  at  ablfl  lind 
as  learned,   and  pcrhape  as  well  intcotioned,  aa  fl 
tiioso  are,  who  fight  the  battle  on  the  other  parL  V 
To  them    I    would    leave  those  controversies,      f 
would  turn  my  mind  to  whni  is  more  within  ita 
competence,  and  has  been  more  niv  study,  (thougli  ■ 
for  n  man  of  the  world   I  liai'e  tnouglit  of  ihoau  V 
tilings,)   I   mean  the  moral,  civil,  and   political 
good  of  the  countries  we  belong  to,  and  in  whieli 
uod  lias  appointed  your  stuiion  and  mine.     Let 
every  man  be  as  pious  as  he  pleases :  and  in  the 
way  that  he  ple;i«cs ;   but  it  is  agreeable  neither 
to  piety  nor  to  policy  to  give  exclusively  all  man-    ■ 
net  of  civil  privileges  and  advantages  to  a  aej/afiiie  H 
religion,— such  is  the  proiestant  without  a  ceiiaio 
creed ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  those  priri- 
leges  to  men,  whom  we  know  to  agree  to  an  iota  M 
in  every  one  positive  doctrine,  which  nil  of  us,  ^ 
who  profess  the  religion  authoritiitively  taught  ia 
KngUnd,  hold  ourtelvca,  according  to  iMir  facul- 
ties, bound  to  believe.     The  cuthoticLs  of  Ireland 
(as  1  have  said)  have  the  whole  of  unr /lofirir;  re- 
li^n ;  our  difference  is  only  a  negiition  of  ccrtstn 
lenoU  of  theirs.    If  we  otrip  ourselves  of  ikal  pnit 
of  Catholicism,  we  abjure  Christianity.  If  we  drive 
them  from  that  holding,  witliout  engaging  tliem  ill 
some  other  positive  religion,  (which  you  know  by 
our  qualifying  laws  we  do  uot,)  what  do  we  better 
than  to  hold  out  to  them  lerrourt  on  t)ic  one  side, 
and  boiintii^  on  the  other,  in  favour  oftliat,  which, 
for  any  tiling  wc  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be 
pure  atheism  ^ 

Yuu  are  well  aware,  tliat  when  a  man  reaoiiiices 
the  Konian  religion,  there  is  no  civil  inconvenienca 
or  incapacity  whatsoever,  which  shull  hindf^r  him 
from  joining  any  new  or  old  sect  of  dinenten  j 
or  of  forming  a  sect  of  his  own  invention  upon  tin 
most  antichiistian  pnneipW,     Let  Mr.  Thnmns  fl 
Paine  obtain  a  pnrdon,  (as  on  change  of  minittry  V 
hi'  mar,)  thrrc  in  nothin°  to  hinder  him  from  setting 
lip  a  I'liurrh  of  his  own  in  the  very  midiit  of  you. 
llr^  is  a  nulural-bom  Ktilish  subject.     Hts  French 
citizenship  docS  not  disqualify  him,  at  lca*t  upon 
a  pence.     This  protcstunt  apostle  is  as  much  abovo 
all  suxpicion  of  popery  as  the  greatest  and  most   _ 
xcalous  of  your  sanhedrim  in  Ireland  can  (mtsibly  ■ 
be.     On  piirdiasing   a  qualification,  (which  liis  ™ 
friends  of  tlie  directory  are  not  so  poor  ai  to  bo 
unable  to  effiKl,)  he  may  sit  in  pariiament ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  there  is  not  one  of  youf 
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tests  against  pop«ry,  that  he  will  not  tftke  rs  fairly, 
and  as  much  ex  animo,  as  the  best  of  your  zealous 
statesmen.  I  push  this  point  no  further ;  and 
only  adduce  this  example  (a  pretty  strong  one, 
and  fully  in  point)  to  shew  what  I  take  to  be  the 
madness  and  folly  of  driving  men,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  from  any  positive  religion 
whatever  into  the  irreligion  of  the  times,  and  its 
sure  concomitant  principles  of  anarchy. 

When  religion  is  brought  into  a  question  of  civil 
and  political  arrangement,  it  must  be  considered 
more  politically  than  theologically,  at  least  by  us, 
who  are  nothing  more  than  mere  laymen.  In  that 
light  the  case  of  the  catholicks  of  Ireland  is  pecu- 
liarly hard,  whether  they  be  laity  or  cle^.  If 
any  of  them  take  part,  like  the  gentleman  you 
mention,  with  some  of  the  most  accredited  protest- 
ants  of  the  country,  in  projects,  which  cannot  be 
more  abhorrent  to  your  nature  and  disposition 
than  they  are  to  mine ;  in  that  case,  however  few 
these  catholick  factions,  who  are  united  with  fac- 
tious protestants,  may  be ;  (and  very  few  they 
are  now,  whatever  shortly  they  may  become;)— ^n 
their  account  the  whole  body  is  considered  as  of 
suspected  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  and  as  wholly  un- 
deserving of  its  favour.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
in  those  districts  of  the  kingdom  where  their  num- 
bers are  the  greatest,  where  they  make,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  whole  body  of  the  people,  (as,  out  of 
cities,  in  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  they  do,) 
these  catholicks  shew  every  mark  of  loyalty  and  zeal 
in  support  of  the  government,  which  at  best  looks 
on  them  with  an  evil  eye  ;  then  their  very  loyalty 
is  turned  against  their  claims.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  a  contented  and  happy  people ;  and  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  any  thing  more  in  their 
favour.  Thus  the  factious  disposition  of  a  few 
among  the  catholicks,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  whole 
mass,  are  equally  assigned  as  reasons  for  not  put- 
ting them  on  a  par  with  those  protestants,  who 
arc  asserted  by  the  government  itself,  which  frowns 
upon  papists,  to  be  in  a  state  of  nothing  short  of 
actual  rebellion,  and  in  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  worst  foreign  enemy, 
that  these  countries  have  ever  had  to  deal  with. 
What  in  the  end  can  come  of  all  this  ? 

As  to  the  Irish  catholick  clergy,  their  condition 
is  likewise  most  critical  :   if  they  endeavour  by 


their  influence  to  keep  a  dissatisfied  laity  in  qaid, 
they  are  in  danger  of  losing  tbe  little  credit  tbcr 
possess,  by  being  c<Hiaidered  as  tbe  instruineDti 
of  a  government,  adverse  to  the  civil  interots  of 
their  flock.  If  they  let  things  take  their  count, 
they  will  be  represented  as  colluding  with  seditioo, 
or  at  least  tacitly  encouraging  it.  If  they  remoi- 
strate  against  persecution,  they  propagate  rebel- 
lion. Whilst  government  pubiickly  a\'ows  b»- 
tility  to  that  people,  as  a  part  of  a  regular  systeio, 
there  is  no  road  they  can  take,  which  does  doc 
lead  to  their  ruin. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  on  your  side  of  tbe 
water,  I  promise  you,  that  nothing  will  be  done 
here.  Whether  in  reality,  or  only  in  appeareore, 
I  cannot  possibly  determine  ;  but  you  will  be  kft 
to  yourselves  by  the  ruling  powers  here.  It  ii 
thus  ostensibly  and  above-board  ;  and  in  pait,  I 
believe,  the  disposition  is  real.  As  to  the  pn^ 
at  large  in  this  country,  I  am  sore  they  han  m 
disposition  to  intermeddle  in  your  affkin.  Her 
mean  you  no  ill  whatever ;  and  they  are  too  igno- 
rant of  tlie  state  of  your  afiairs  to  be  able  to  da 
you  any  good.  Whatever  opinion  they  have  cm 
your  subject  is  very  taint  and  indistinct ;  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  like  a  formed  notioD,  even  tkl 
amounts  to  no  more  than]  a  sort  of  hnmmiit 
that  remains  on  their  ears,  of  the  burthen  of  Ai 
old  song  about  popery.  Poor  souls,  they  ueli 
be  pitied,  who  thmk  of  nothing  but  daugers  kiB( 
passed  by  ;  and  but  little  of  &e  perils  uat  acts- 
ally  surround  them. 

I  have  been  long,  but  it  is  almost  a  neceMiy 
consequence  of  dictating,  and  that  by  snatch 
as  a  relief  from  pain  gives  me  the  means  of  a- 
pressing  my  sentiments.  They  can  have  lildi 
weight  as  coming  from  me ;  and  I  have  not  fcma 
enough  of  mind  or  body  to  brin^  them  oat  «iA 
their  natural  force.  But  1  do  not  wish  to  bireit 
concealed,  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  to  ■; 
last  breath,  which  I  entertained  when  myfacnbiBl 
were  at  the  best ;  and  I  have  not  held  back  tim 
men  in  power  in  this  kingdom,  to  whom  I  km 
very  good  wishes,  any  part  of  my  sentimenU  n 
this  melancholy  subject,  so  long  as  I  had 
of  acceu  to  persons  of  their  consideration, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sx. 
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ITH«  PrrmoV.  WHICH  \VM  PRKSFNTKn-rOTHK  HOlrSEor  COUWOXS.  KKDM  C»ITAni4:LIX<iVUK)inrTflRCIII;ilCH 
'KIKiLAMIt.  ASH  raoM  CEHTAIS  ur  TIIK  rvVU  l-HOrKAMtlNa  or  CIVIL  Law  aM»  l>llY£ICh'.  AMDumUISL  rtUYixo 
'TO  BE  RELICVea  l-HOliI  DUBSCRimON  TO  THR  7HII1TY-MSK  AHTICLKS.  A3  tltXJUIiUJ)  IIV  TItl  AXT6  OF  0»|- 
,  VOKUtTY  • 


Mr.  Spe-ikeb, 

I  •HOULO  not  tioublc  thv  houw  upon  thU  quci- 
if  I  could  nl  hLI  ac<|uicnce  in  many  of  the 
anU.  or  jouify  tlio  vote  I  thall  give  upon 
of  ihc  rea«o(it,  wliich  ha*e  be«n  urcwf  in 
tr  of  it,     1  should  indeed  be  very  iimcn  con- 
acd  if  1  were  ihouKlit  to  be  influenced  to  (hat 

by  tbotc  argiimenis. 

la  panicular,  1  (to  moM  exccedinB:ty  condemn 

1  lucli  argumenta  as  involve  any  kind  of  rrOee- 

oo  the  pcrtonni  charaeter  of  iW  guntlcnu-n 

have  broueht  in  a  pelitioii  sn  decvnt  in  iJie 

of  it,  ana  to  consiitutional  in  the  mode. 

ie»  the  uniiapeticliflbic  iiitetcnly  nnd  piety  of 

ay  of  (he  promoten  of  this  petition,  which  len- 

tbose  aspeniont  ai  idlo  as  tlicy  nre   imjiiM, 

«  w«y  of  troating  Uie  tiibjecl  can  Iiave  nu 

'  effect  thnn  to  turn  the  nitcntion  of  tFic  house 

tfie  nwntsof  the  pelilion,  lh«  only  thrn^pra- 

bcfore  us,  nnd  which  we  are   sufficiently 

cnt  to  decide  upon,  to  t)ic  motiven  of  the 

lers,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  great 

iirbcrof  henrts. 

Wp  nil  know,  that  those  who  loll  at  their  ense 

I  high  dignilics.  whether  of  tbc  chiirdi  or  tif  the. 

le.  VF  cummnnlyavcrae  to  all  ri^formatinn.      It 

I  hard  to  p^tsuade  Ihoin,  that  ih(:>r^  can  bf  nny 

amiss  in  esublisbments,  which  by  fwlini* 

^      ice  ibey  Rod  to  be  to  very  comfortable.     It 

I  u  trur,  that  from  the  same  selfish  motlvrs  (hose. 

ho  arc  strufeliit^  upwards,  are  spt  to  find  everv 

»p  wrong  and   out  of  order.     These  are  truths 

3U  one  side  and  un  the  other;  mid   neitlier  on 

one  side  or  the  other,  in  argument,  are  ihev 

anngle  l^rtliini;.     I  wisli  thereforeiw  muc^ 

not   Men   said  apoo   thc»e   ill-cboMU,  aiid 

itbftn  ilt*clioten,  IncscTcrY  invidious  topicks. 

I  mall  still  more,  that  tlie  dissensions  and  ani- 

^V  pvnosMMiciilttlfDTiIili  [luiinw  irrrr  dlttmi(iiii>hH 
•ttmrhj  Ownus*  <>l  'Tlw  Prallicii  T^vrrn  Anirmtiiin.' 
c  litaec  wktK  tlMic  nKTtiDifa  HciF  uwaliy  luM  Tlwlr 
twaa  tannOM  uo  Uie  nhot  rtbnuijnn-.  sad  on  « 
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luositics,  which  had  slept  foi  a  century,  hud  not 
been  just  now  most  unreasonably  revived.  Hut 
if  we  must  he  dniven,  wliether  we  will  or  not,  to 
recollect  tlicse  niihappy  (rantnctions,  let  our  me- 
mory be  complete  Arid  ctjuitubic,  tct  us  rocallect 
the  whole  of  them  together.  If  the  dissenters,  as 
an  honourable  geotleiiian  Ii;ls  detL-ribed  iheni,. 
liBvc  fonncrly  riwn  from  n  "  whinin;;,  canting, 
snivclliiit;  K<^ncration,"  to  be  a  body  dreadful,  un<l 
ruinous  to  nil  our  establishments,  let  him  call  toil 
mind  the  follies,  the  violences,  the  outrages,  and' 
persecutions,  that  conjured  up,  very  Wamably, 
but  very  tr.ittrmlly,  tliat  same  spirit  of  rvtalialion. 
Let  him  n-colleci,  along  with  llie  injurie*,  the  ser. 
vices,  which  diKM^ntcrs  have  done  to  our  cliurrh 
and  to  out  state.  If  thoy  have  once  destroyed, 
more  thnn  once  tlicy  have  saved  tJieui.  Tins  is 
but  common  justice,  which  titey  and  all  munkind 
have  a  rig^lit  to. 

There  arc,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides  these  prej  jdice« 
and  animosities,  which  I  would  have  wholly  re* 
moved  from  the  debate,  thin^  more  reguWly 
and  argiimentalivelv  urged  against  the  petition  j 
which,  howctcr,  do  not  at  all  appear  to  ine  coa- 
cluiive. 

First,  two  honourable  gentlemen,  one  near  me, 
the  other,  I  think,  on  the  otlier  side  of  tfae  hoose, 
assert,  that,  if  vou  alter  her  symbols,  you  deatmy 
the  l)eing  of  the  church  of  Eng^laitd.  This,  for 
tht>  taVe  of  the  liberty  of  that  church,  1  mutt  nb- 
Aoltitely  deny.  The  church,  like  cvtry  body  cot- 
porntc.  may  alter  hex  laws  without  changinK  her 
iilentitv.  As  an  independent  church,  professing 
fallibility,  she  has  claimed  a  right  of  acting  with- 
out the  consent  of  any  other;  as  a  church,  she 
claims,  and  lias  always  eierciMd.  a  right  of  re- 
forming- whatever  appeared  amiss  in  bei  doctrine, 

mxtiiin  ihti  a  UiMt4  ■)»  tirausbl  uii.  Ih>  tmt»  wu  BnallMd  on 
a  cliitaluiv  td  wMth  Nt.  Buic  TvUd  in  llN  IiiiO«(ii)'>  W  3" 
■(Uoal  11. 
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her  discipline,  or  her  rites.  She  did  so,  when  she 
shook  on  the  papal  supremacy  id  tlie  reigri  of 
Henry  the  Vlllth,  which  was  an  act  of  the  body 
of  the  English  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state  (I 
don't  enquire  how  obtained).  She  did  so,  when 
she  twice  changed  the  liturgy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward,  when  she  then  eatablislied  articles,  which 
were  themselves  a  variation  from  former  profes- 
sions. She  did  so,  when  she  cut  off  three  articles 
from  her  original  42,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
present  39 :  and  she  certainly  would  not  lose  her 
corporate  identity,  nor  subvert  her  fundamental 
principles,  though  she  were  to  leave  ten  of  the  39, 
which  remain,  out  of  any  future  confession  of  her 
faith.  She  would  limit  her  corporate  powers,  on 
the  contrary,  and  she  would  oppose  her  funda- 
mental principles,  if  she  were  to  deny  herself  the 
prudential  exercise  of  such  capacity  of  reforma- 
tion. This  therefore  can  be  no  objection  to  your 
receiving  the  petition. 

In  tile  next  place,  Sir,  I  am  clear,  that  the  act 
of  union,  reciting  and  ratifying  one  Scotch  and 
one  English  act  of  parliament,  has  not  rendered 
any  change  whatsoever  in  our  church  impossible, 
but  by  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

lie  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  last  touched 
upon  that  point,  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  the 
gentlemen  who  first  insisted  upon  it.  However, 
as  none  of  them  wliolly  abandon  that  post,  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  leave  it  behind  me  unattacked.  I 
believe  no  one  will  wish  their  interpretation  of 
that  act  to  be  considered  as  authentick.  What 
shall  we  think  of  the  wisdom  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  competence)  of  that  legislature,  which  should 
ordain  to  itself  such  a  fundamental  law  at  its 
outset,  as  to  disable  itself  from  executing  its  own 
functions ;  which  should  prevent  it  from  making 
any  further  laws,  however  wanted,  and  that  too 
on  the  most  interesting  subject  that  belongs  to 
human  society,  and  where  she  most  frequently 
wants  its  interposition ;  which  should  fix  those 
fundamental  laws,  that  are  for  ever  to  prevent  it 
from  adapting  itself  to  its  opinions,  however  clear, 
or  to  its  own  necessities,  however  urgent  ?  Such 
an  act,  Mr,  Speaker,  would  for  ever  put  the 
church  out  of  its  own  power;  it  certainly  would 
put  it  far  above  the  state,  and  erect  it  into  that 
species  of  independency,  which  it  has  been  the 
great  principle  of  our  policy  to  prevent. 

The  act  never  meant,  1  am  sure,  any  such 
unnatural  restraint  on  the  joint  legislature  it  was 
then  forming.  History  shews  us  what  it  meant, 
and  all  that  it  could  mean  with  any  degree  of 
common  sense. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  a  violent  and  ill- 
considered  attempt  was  made,  unjustly,  to  estab- 
lish the  platform  of  the  government,  and  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  Scotland,  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  desires  of  far  the  majority  of 
that  nation.  This  usurpation  excited  a  most 
mutinous  spirit  in  that  country.  It  produced  that 
shnckin^^  fanatical  covenant  (I  mean  the  cove- 
nant of  36)  for  forcing  their  ideas  of  religion  on 


England,  and  indeed  on  rU  mankind,  llus  be- 
came the  occasion,  at  length,  of  other  covenants, 
and  of  a  Scotch  army  marching  into  England  to 
fulfil  them ;  and  the  parliament  of  England  (fof 
its  own  purposes)  adopted  tfaeir  scheme,  took  their 
last  covenant,  and  destroyed  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  parliament,  in  tbcir  ordinance  of  1643, 
expressly  assign  their  desire  of  confonning  to  tbe 
church  of  Scotland  as  a  motive  for  their  alter- 
ation. 

To  prevent  such  violent  enterprises  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  since  each  church  was  going 
to  be  disarmed  of  a  legislature  wholly  and  pecu- 
liarly affected  to  it,  and  lest  this  new  unifonoitT 
in  the  state  should  be  urged  as  a  reason  aitd 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity,  the  act  of 
union  provided,  that  presbytery  should  continot 
the  Scotch,  as  episcopacy  the  English,  establiili' 
ment,  tmd  that  this  separate  and  mutually  iDd^ 
pendent  church-govemmeot  was  to  be  consideTed 
as  a  part  of  the  union,  without  aiming  at  potlii^ 
the  regulation  within  each  church  out  of  lu  on 
power,  without  putting  both  churches  out  of  ik 
power  of  the  state.  It  could  not  mean  to  fodid 
us  to  set  any  thing  ecclesiastical  in  order,  bat  d 
the  expence  of  tearing  up  all  foundations,  aaf 
forfeiting  the  inestimable  beaefita  (for  inestim^ 
they  are)  which  we  derive  from  the  bappy  vain 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  To  suppose  otherwne  ii  to 
suppose,  that  the  act  intended  we  eouM  imI 
meddle  at  all  with  the  church,  but  we  mtut  m 
preliminary  destroy  the  state. 

Well  then.  Sir,  this  is,  I  hope,  satiibdaj. 
Tlic  act  of  union  does  not  stand  in  our  way :  b^ 
Sir,  gentlemen  think  we  are  not  competent  to  ik 
reformation  desired,  chiefly  from  our  want  of  tlito- 
Ic^ical  learning.     If  we  were  the  l^;al  asscmU; 

If  ever  there  was  any  thing,  to  which  fim 
reason,  nature,  habit,  and  principle,  I  am  totiVr 
averse,  it  is  persecution  for  conscientious  diSeraet 
in  opinion.  If  these  gentlemen  complained  jnith 
of  any  compulsion  upon  them  on  that  aiticfe,) 
would  hardly  wait  for  their  petitions  ;  as  looa  m 
I  knew  the  evil  I  would  haste  to  the  cure ;  I 
would  even  run  before  their  complaints. 

1  will  not  enter  into  the  abstract  merits  of  d« 
articles  and  liturgy — perhaps  there  are  ioik 
things  iu  them,  which  one  would  wish  had  not 
been  there, — They  are  not  withoat  the  marks  mi 
characters  of  human  frailty. 

But  it  is  not  human  frailty  and  tmperfectin, 
and  even  a  considerable  degree  of  them,  tbii 
becomes  a  ground  for  your  alteration  ;  for  by  m 
alteration  will  you  get  rid  of  those  errours,  howem 
you  may  delight  yourselves  in  varying  to  infinii; 
the  fashion  of  them.  But  the  ground  for  a  hpt- 
lative  alteration  of  a  legal  establishment  if  tliif. 
and  tliis  only ;  that  you  find  the  tnclinationi  o^ 
t))c  majority  of  the  people  concurring  with  your 
own  sense  of  the  intolerable  nature  of  the  abuse, 
are  in  favour  of  a  change. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  w- 
tainly  you  ought  to  make  the  alteration  that  is  pro- 
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'y  vour  own  conMienoex.  and  to  girn 
r  iVeuiile.  But  if  you  )iavc  no  cvi- 
Id  naiiirc,  it  ill  kccuinoi  your  gravity, 
on  die  petition  of  a  few  genUrmri).  tu  liistvii  to  iiiiy 
Uitii":,  iliai  tcndiioihakoonpof  iliccapiul  pillurs 
of  tl>e  stale,  and  alarm  tlic  body  of  your  jK-ople 
npon  that  ouc  ground,  in  wliicli  t^vcry  hopi-  and 
fenr.every  interest. pauion,  projudicK, every  iJiing 
wliicli  can  att'ect  tbe  liuroan  breast,  arc  at!  involved 
U^tWi.  If  you  make  lhi»  ft  scMon  for  rolt);iou» 
oltcnitionB.  de{M:iid  upon  it  yoii  will  *oon  find  it  B 
•eaion  of  leligioui  tumults  and  religious  wars. 

TJivsc  ^ntlemeD  complain  of  liaidsliipi;.  No 
considerable  iiumkur  aliens  discontent ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  number  of  respect- 
able men,  who  come  in  to  decent  <tnd  ooniiitu- 
tioanl  a  mode  before  ub,  lei  us  DxnminL-  a  litllc 
what  that  baidtliip  is.  Tltcv  want  to  be  prflfcrrcd 
clergymen  in  thu  cbtiTch  of  England  as  by  hw 
establislied  :  but  tliuir  consciences  will  not  sutler 
tlietn  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
liwt  cburch  ;  Llmt  is,  lli«y  want  to  be  teadien  in 
a  cburcli  to  wliif^ii  ihey  do  not  belong  ;  and  ii  it 
ftn  odd  sort  of  liardthip.  They  want  to  recuive  tlic 
Cutolameout  appropriated  for  leaching  one  tet  of 
doctrincA,  wliiUt  tttcy  arc  ti^ucliiiig  anotlitr,  ^\ 
cburcli,  in  aiivlcgnl  seo^c.is  only  a  cerLklii  systr-m 
of  religi^ms  tfocirinw  and  iiracticex.  fixed  aiid  ns- 
ecrtuirM>d  by  tome  lav ;  by  the  ilitfcrcnce  of  wliicli 
lkw»  diflerent  clmrclm  (ua  diflcrenl  common- 
weultlis)  tie  mode  in  vurioui  parts  of  llio  world  ; 
I  and  tlw  c*l:tblis)iinent  is  u  tax  liiid  by  tbc  Knnio 
■  gVVArtign  aiitliortty  for  puyincnt  of  thoc'',  wlio  so 
V|p>di  and  so  pracLific.  For  no  legislature  was 
^fnpr  lO  tbiunl  as  to  tax  its  people  to  support  tncn 
^^I^IMidliog  and  acting  as  they  pleiise ;  but  by 
•evi«  pfMcribftil  rule. 

The  hardtliip  amonnts  to  this,  that  llic  people  of 
England  are  diiI  toicd  two  shilling  in  ilie  pound 
lo  pay  them  for  leaching,  uk  divino  truths,  ihcir 
own  puTliculnr  fancies.  For  the  slate  lias  so 
taxed  tlic  people ;  and  by  way  of  relieving  these 
patlemeii.  il  would  be  a  cruel  liardsliip  on  tlic 
people  10  be  compelled  In  pay,  (torn,  llic  swoai  of 
their  brow,  tlic  most  hcAvy  of  all  tnxcs  to  men  to 
coodemo,  aa  berctical,  tlic  doctrines,  which  iliey 
crputc  to  be  orthodox,  and  to  reprobate,  as  snpcr- 
•titioas.  the  praeliccs,  wbich  lliey  use  as  pious 
an<i  holy.  If  a  man  leaves  by  will  an  cstablieh- 
tneat  for  preacliiiig,  such  as  Boyle's  Lcctiicet,  or 
(ot  diiuily  sermons,  or  funeral  sermons,  iliall  any 
one  complain  of  an  tiardship  because  he  has  an 
excellent  sermon  upon  matrimony,  or  on  the 
inan\rdom  of  King  Chailes,  or  on  the  restoration, 
whicli  I,  the  trustee  of  the  csiablishmeni,  will  not 
MThim  for  preachins;7^S.  Jenyns,Ori|^inof  Evil. 
Such  is  tbe  fiardthip,  which  tlicy  comnlniii  of  under 
tlse  prcmtt  church  estabiiihincnl,  iliiiT  llkcy  have 
not  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  of  Eii^ifUnd  for 
the  mnttitrniince  of  their  private  opinions. 

The  laws  of  toleration  provide  for  every  real 

grievance,  Uiat   these  gentlemen   can   rationally 

complain  of.     Arc  ihey  hindered  from  professing 

their  belief  of  «)iat  Oiey  think  to  be  truth  *  If  ihev 
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do  not  like  the  enubliihraent,  there  nro  an  hundred 
different  modes  ofdiut^nt,  in  which  titcy  may  leach. 
But  even  if  they  arc  tKJunforlunntcIv  circumstanced 
that  of  all  llmt  variety  none  will  please  them,  ihey 
have   free  liberty  lu  iisseinblv  a  euiit;ii-j^.itiun  of     H 
their  own  ;   and  if  niiy  pi-rsons  think  lliiiir  fancies      V 
(tliey  may  be  brilliant  imaginations)  worth  paying 
for,  they  aru  at  liberty  lo  inaintuin  them  as  tlieir      _ 
clergy,  nolhini;  hiiKli>rs  it.     Bui  if  ihey  cannot      ■ 
(Tot  an  himdied  people  togeiJtcr,  who  will  nay  foe      ■ 
their  reading  a  liturgy  afler  their  fbnn,  witli  what 
face  can  they  insiil  upon  the  nation's  conforming 
to  tliejr  ideas,  for  nu  other  tisible  purpose  than 
the  enabling  ihcni  lo  receive  with  a  good  con- 
scicincc  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  youi  lands  ? 
Therefore,    beforehand,    the    constitution    hat 
thought  proper  to  lake  a  security,  that  the  tax 
raised  on  the  people  shall  be  applied  only  to  iJiotc, 
who   prolesB  aucn  doctrines,  and  follow  such  a 
mode  of  won^hip,  as  the  leflslatyre.  represenling 
tlic  people,  has  tliought  most  agreeable  to  their 
gvucral  »en»e ;  binding,  aa  usual ,  the  minority  not 
to  ail  assent  to  the  doctrines,  but  to  a  payment  oP 
tlie  lux. 

But  how  do  you  case  and  relieve  ?  How  do  you 
know,  that  in  inuking  a  new  door  into  the  cburdi 
for  these  gcntlerutJi  you  do  not  drire  l«ii  times 
their  nnmber  out  of  it  ?  Supposing  the  contents 
and  not  contenu  strielly  e<]ual  in  uumbera  nnd 
conMn|ucncc,  the  puMcssiun,  b>  avoid  dislarbancc, 
ought  to  carry  it.  Vnu  displease  all  the  clergy 
of  England  now  actually  in  office,  for  tlic  chance 
of  obliging  a  bcotv  or  two,  perlinnc,  of  ^nllcmcn, 
who  are,  or  want  to  be,  bvneiiccd  clvr|;yutca  i 
and  do  yon  oblige  ?  Alter  your  lilurn,  will  it 
please  all  even  of  tliOB^t  wbo  wish  an  alteraiioa  * 
will  tixy  agree  in  what  ought  in  be  altered  ?  And 
af^er  it  is  altered  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  you 
arc  no  further  advanced  tlian  if  you  had  not 
taken  a  single  step ;  because  n  Urge  body  of  men 
will  then  sav,  you  ought  to  hare  no  Hlurgy  al  all. 
And  then  tliese  men,  who  now  complain  to  hit- 
teity,  ibat  tWy  arc  shut  out.  will  iheniK'lves  bar 
ibe  door  against  thousands  ofolheti.  Dissent,  not 
uliftlied  with  l«tcr«iion,  is  not  conscience,  but 
ambition. 

Vou  altered  the  liturgy  for  llic  Directory;  this 
was  settled  by  a  set  of  moal  learned  divines  and 
learned  laymen ;  SehJen  sat  amongst  them.  Did 
tliis  plcaae  ?  It  was  considrrcd  upon  both  sides  as 
a  most  uncliristian  imposition.  Well,  al  the  te- 
Storation  tliey  rejected  the  Directory,  and  reformed 
the  Common  Prayer,  which,  bylhc*  way,  had  be«ii 
three  limes  roforined  before.  Were  they  tlirn 
contented  ?  Two  thousand  (or  some  great  numWr) 
of  clei^y  Teugned  their  living  in  one  day  niiber 
ll»an  r«ul  il  ;  and  truly,  rather  than  raise  that  sc- 
rood  ><lnl,  I  should  have  ndheied  to  the  Diirctory 
as  I  now  ddliere  to  the  Common  Prayer.  Nor  can 
you  content  Otlier  men's  conscience,  teal  or  pTe> 
tended,  bvaiiyconcessioos:  follow  your  own;  seek 
peace  ancl  ensue  it.  Vou  have  no  symptoms  of  fl 
discontent  in  ilie  people  lo  their  estabiishmeni.  ■ 
Tltc  churrhea  »re  loa  amnll  for  their  rongnga* 
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lionB.  The  livinirs  sin-  too  lew  Tor  tlieii  cnncliJarcs. 
Tbe  Bpiril  of  relit;ioiis  cunirov^'niy  han  slnckenpd 
by  llie  naiiirc  «f  tliinps:  liy  acr.  yoti  may  revive 
it.  I  will  not  enter  into  Uic  ^ueslioti,  liuw  much 
truth  is  prcrerabii;  to  peace.  Perliaps  truth  miiy 
be  Jar  bettvr.  But  iie  we  have  ^i-artely  rvtr  llie 
ataa*  certuintv  in  the  one,  thnt  we  have  in  the 
other,  1  would,  uiitcss  the  truth  were  cvidviit  in- 
deed, hold  fast  to  pcxici-.  whicli  hitit  in  her  cumpiiny 
charity,  the  Uigjiivst  ofliie  viiiueK. 

This  business  iippcar*  in  two  pointi  of  view. — 
1st.  Whether  it  is  u  matter  of  grievattcc.  Ud, 
WJiclhcr  it  is  within  our  province  to  redress  it 
uitli  propriety  and  pnidence.  Whtther  it  eumes 
(iropcriy  Man  tis  uti  ii  ptiitiori  iijvui  irmtter  of 
giicvancc,  I  woidd  not  enquire  too  ciirioualy.  I 
know,  tcchnicnily  speaking,  ihm  nothiii);  apiee- 
iible  to  Uw  can  be  cunsidierod  asii  grievance.  But 
nn  over -attention  to  the  rules  of  any  act  does 
tJomctimes  defeat  tlic  ends  of  it,  and  I  think  it 
docs  so  in  this  pnrlinmcutary  act,  as  much  at  lea« 
as  in  any  otlier.  i  know  many  c^ntlemen  think, 
that  the  very  essence  of  liberty  consists  in  beinfj 
governed  according  to  Inw;  as  if  ^icvarjceH  Imil 
nothing  real  »nd  intrinsick  :  but  1  cannot  be  of 
that  opinion,  (irievanccst  may  subsist  by  law. 
Nay,  I  do  not  know  whether  any  pnevance  can  be 
considered  as  intolcniblr  until  it  in  entiibli.OK^i]  niid 
sanctified  bv  law.  If  the  net  of  mleialion  were 
not  pi-rfcct,  if  tiirrtf  werea  toinplaiiU  of  it,  I  would 
ghdiy  conK-nl  to  amend  it.  But  when  1  licnrd  a 
nimplnint  of  a  pressure  on  religious  Irbcrly,  to  my 
nMonishmenl  I  find,  thiii  thi-ie  was  no  coinplnint 
whatsoever  of  the  icisufrieiency  of  thi;  act  of  Kinj 
William,  nor  any  attempt  to  make  it  mote  sufli- 
cieni.  The  matter  lhcreforcdoe»  not  concinn  tote- 
raliun,  but  t-slablishment ;  and  it  is  not  the  rights 
of  privure  eoimejence  that  nre  in  ()iiv«lion.  but  the 
propriety  of  the  lertnii.  which  nre  proitosed  by  iaw 
i\»  a  tillctopitblick  emoluments:  so  thnt  the  com- 
plaint is  not,  that  there  Js  nut  toleration  of  diver- 
sity in  opinion,  but  lh»t  diversitv  in  opinion  is  not 
rcwardcu  by  bishopricks,  rectories,  and  eolletriate 
stalls.  When  gentlemen  complain  of  the  subscrip- 
tion iM  rixtter  of  grievance,  the  complaint  arises 
from  eonfiiuiiding  private  indgment,  whose  rights 
arc  anteriour  to  law,  and  tlie  qualiiications,  which 
the  law  ctciitL's  for  Jls  own  magtstraciea,  whcthi-r 
civil  or  religious.  To  i;ikc  away  from  mpn  thf^ir 
Iivc3,  their  iibeily,  or  llicir  property,  those  thiragfs, 
for  the  protection  of  which  society  was  introduci-d, 
is  great  hatdsliip  and  intolerable  tyranny ;  but  to 
annex  any  condition  you  please  to  benefits,  aiti- 
KeiaJly  created,  is  ihe  tno\H  just,  natural,  and  nro- 
]>er  thing  in  the  world.  When  e  noi-o  yon  form 
an  arbitrary  benefit,  an  advantage,  pre-eminenci'. 
oremolament,  nut  by  nature,  but  instittition,  you 
order  and  tnodify  it  with  all  the  power  of  a  creator 
over  his  iTWiliire.  .Sui-li  hciielils  of  iii«titiition  arc 
royalty,  miliiiity,  priesthood:  all  of  which  you 
may  liiriit  to  birth  ;  you  might  prescribe  avcn  Bhafje 
naa  stature.  The  .Jewish  priesthood  was  here- 
ditary. Founders'  kinsmen  have  a  preference  in 
the  eleelion  of  Fellows  in  many  colleges  of  our 


* 


universities;  the  qualiticatioDS  at  All  Souli 
that  tliey  should  be — optimi  ttati,  bmi 
nedheritrr  docli. 

Uy  Contending  for  liberty  in  the  candidate 
orders,  you  lake  away  tbe  liberty  of  tlic  el 
which  is  the  people;  that  is,  tlie  state.  If 
can  ehooftc,  they  may  agsig^n  a  reasoa  for  tbw 
choice  ;  if  they  can  assign  a  rea^oi),  thev  m4]rO« 
it  in  writing,  and  prescribe  it  as  a  condition :  ikr 
may  tramtfcr  their  authority  to  tbeir  reiuanitk- 
tives,  and  enable  them  to  exercise  tne  anr. 
In  all  hiimiiu  iDitilutions  a  ^ijtiat  pari,  alnoftiU 
regulations,  arc  m»de  from  the  mere  nectasitv  x/ 
the  cutK,  let  the  dieoreiical  merits  of  the  -^ws- 
tion  be  what  tlicy  will.  For  notliing  hftppnird  il 
tlie  RcformBlion,  but  what  wdl  happen  in  all  ■ud 
revolutions.  When  tyranny  is  e;\trc>ne,  and  abtm 
of  government  intolerable,  ni^n  rtfsort  to  the  ti^D 
of  nature  to  shake  it  nlf.  When  they  hav«doM 
so,  the  very  same  principle  of  necessity  of  luiMa 
affairs,  to  establiiii  some  other  authority.  wVtk 
shall  preserve  the  order  of  this  new  institniisih 
must  be  obeyed,  until  ihcy  grow  intolcraMe;  uU 
you  shall  not  be  sufTcrod  to  plead  orvinal  libcit) 
against  such  an  institution.  Sec  UoTland,  Svit 
ierland. 

If  you  vill  hav«  religion  pnblickly  prMtiMd  lai 
publickly  taught,  you  must  have  a  power  to  n^ 
what  tliac  religion  will  be,  which  yoii  will  protcd 
and  encourage  ;  and  to  distingiiiiU)  it  by  wdk 
marks  and  characteristicks,  as  you  in  yourwiidw 
shall  think  iit.  As  [  said  before,  your  dctcnniH- 
linn  may  be  tinwise  in  tliia  as  in  otlkcr  mattfls, 
but  it  cannot  be  unjust,  hard,  or  oppmntrt.  a 
contrary  to  the  liberty  of  any  man,  or  in  tbe' 
degree  excenling  yoxir  province. 

Il  is  therefore  as  a  grievanre  fairly  none  il 
nothing  but  what  is  eiseatial  not  only  to  tlia  ei 
but  to  the  liberty,  of  the  whole  community. 

The  petitioners  are  eo  sensible  of  the  force 
ihe^e  arguments,  that  they  do  admit  of  one 
scription,  that  is.  tit  the  Scripture.  |  shall 
consider  bow  forcibly  tbb  argument  mililslM 
their  whole  principle  ngainst  subscription  as 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  Providence :  I  ramm 
mysi'lf  with  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  iki 
house,  that,  if  that  rule  wore  once  established,  il 
must  have  some  authority  to  enforce  the  obedi- 
enee:  because  yon  well  know,  a  lawwJtboot* 
sanction  will  be  ridiculous.  Somebody  must  st 
in  jiiil||;ment  on  his  confotiDity  :  lie  mutt  jniik't 
on  the  charge  ;  if  he  judges,  he  must  unjaio  e>c- 
eution.  These  things  are  necessary  conwqurarM 
one  of  the  other ;  and  then  this  judgment  a  sa 
e:|tml  and  a  superiour  riolatioo  of  private  jadc- 
nii'nt ;  the  ri;^lit  of  private  judgment  is  violated  a 
a  mwh  greater  degree  than  it  can  be  by  any  pt- 
vioii<i  subscription.  YoD  come  round  acaia  M 
»ulm-riptift]i,  as  the  best  and  easiest  fnclhod:  ma 
niuM  judge f)fhi«  dncirine.  and  judge  definitirrt; 
so  that  either  his  test  is  nugatory,  or  mni  n 
first  or  last  prescribe  his  publick  interprentiaa 
it. 

If  the  church  be,  fts  Mr.  Lock«   Mtmit 
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^tunfary  tvaett/.  &c.  then  it  is  esMntial  U>  this 
Toluntary  society  to  Rxclude  Troin  hci  voluntary 
Bocieiy  any  member  »!io  lliinkt  fit,  or  to  oppose  the 
enlraiiceof  any  upon  Ruch  concSitiontassJic  Uiinki 
|>rof>er.  For  ollicrwiic  it  would  be  n  voluntary 
■ociely  acting  lontrnry  lo  Iicr  «ill,  which  is  r  con- 
Iradictioa  in  icrmii. — And  this  i«  Mr.  I^cke's 
iMiiiiion,  the  advocate  for  tbe  largest  aclicme  or 
pccl«na«tical  and  civil  lokration  to  prolcstnnts 
HfoT  to  |)aF»i.Hl9  he  nllnwH  nn  toleration  nt  alh. 

Tbey  dinpnlo  only  tl>e  extent  of  the  siibsrnp- 
Itoo  ;    they  tliofefore  tacitly  admit  tlie  equity  of 
[>nn4;iplc  it»cir.     Ifcrc  Ihcy  do  not  retort  to 

I  ori^nal  rig;hta  of  nature,  bccnusc  it  ia  nrnnifeat, 

lliose  rights  give  as  large  n  power  of  contro- 

in^  every  pari  of  Scripture,  or  even  the  antho- 

E'ljf  of  tiic  wlioU,  a*  Uicy  do  to  llic  eonlrovcrting 
ly  anii'li-s  whaiioever.  Wh.c-n  a  man  rcqnirei 
tn  sie;n  nn  antenl  to  ScripTurc,  lie  reqiiiret 
to  flMi^nt  to  n  doctrine  tut  contrary  to  your 
iatunJ  undcnlanding,  nnd  to  your  ri^liU  of  ftte 
iquiry,  m  llinoe,  wlio  rcijurrc  your  conrormity  to 
vfjnut  article  whiiMOfrvrr, 
Tbe  mbccripiinn  to  A^ripEitrc  ii  the  most  aiton- 
'ine  idea  1  ever  heard,  and  will  amount  to  just 
thing  at  all.  Gentlemen  so  nctite  linve  not, 
at  I  hare  heard,  ever  tlionfflil  of  nniwerinp  a 
lun  obrionii  qncxiion — Whnt  i«  thnt  Scripture, 
which  they  arc  content  lo  subscribe  ?  Tlicy  do 
JBol  ihinli,  that  n  book  becomes  of  dirine  atilliorily 
because  it  is  hunnci  in  blue  morocco,  mid  is 
brinted  by  John  Basket  and  his  assisnu.  The 
bible  is  a  vast  collection  of  ditferent  trcalisca;  a 
pan,  who  holds  the  divine  Huthority  of  one.  may 
tODsider  llie  other  as  merely  human.  What  is  his 
^non  ?  The  Jewiih— .St.  Jerom's— that  of  the  39 
irticlea — LuUict's — ?  There  arc  some  who  reject 
pie  Canticles,  othcn  six  of  the  Epistles — the  Apo- 
lypsc  has  been  suspected  even  as  heretical,  and 
.  doubled  of  for  many  age*,  and  hy  many  ^eat 


men.  As  these  narrow  the  canon,  otbera  have 
cnlar^d  it  l>y  admirttn^  St.  Barnabaa's  Epi^tlca. 
the  Apotlolick  Conilitutions,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  OuspeU.  Tliereforc  to  at^rcrtaiti 
Scri)>ture  yvii  must  hai«  one  article  more;  and 
yon  must  ncfinc  wtiat  tJiiit  .Srriptim;  in,  which  yuu 
mean  to  teach.  There  are.  I  tielieve,  *ery  few, 
who.  when  Scripture  is  au  ascenaiiied,  do  not  see 
the  absolute  necessity  of  kuowini;  whut  general 
doctrine  «  man  draws  from  it,  befijrc  he  Is  sent 
down  authorized  by  the  state  to  teach  it  iu>  pan: 
doctrine,  and  receive  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  our 
lands. 

The  Scripture  in  no  one  summnry  uf  ductrinck 
re^lariy  digested,  in  which  a  man  could  not  mis- 
take his  way;  it  is  a  most  Tenenible,  but  mosi 
multifarious,  collection  of  the  recofd:^  of  the  divine 
economy:  a  colleciion  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
Cosmo^ny,  Thcolngy,  History.  Prophecy,  Psal- 
mody, Morality,  Apolo^'uc,  Allegory,  I^s^lniion, 
Ethicks,  canied  tlirough  diSctent  books,  by  d'f- 
fcrenl  authors,  at  diilerent  age»,  for  diflcrcut  cr.ds 
and  piirpnsMi. 

It  is  ni^cessary  to  sort  eut  what  i»  intended  for 
example,  what  only  as  narrative,  wh:-'  to  he  un- 
derstood lilemlly,  what  figunUively.  where  one 
precept  is  (o  be  controlled  and  modified  by  an- 
other,— what  is  used  directly,  and  what  only  as  an 
argument  arf  hnmincm, — what  U  teiiiporaiy,  and 
wlmi  of  perpetual  ohligaliou, — wlinl  nppropriateil 
to  one  stale,  and  to  one  oet  of  men,  iind  what  the 
general  duly  of  all  Chmtians.  If  we-  do  not  get 
some  security  Jbr  lliis,  wc  not  only  permit,  but  we 
actnnlly  pay  fur,  all  the  dnni^Tous  fnnnticEun, 
which  esu  be  produced  tueomipl  our  [icople,  and 
to  deran^  the  ptiblick  worship  of  llic  country. 
Wc  owe  the  best  wc  can  (not  infallibility,  fnit 
prudence)  to  the  subject,  first  sound  doctrine,  Llicn 
ability  to  use  rt.     .         ,         ,         ,         «         , 
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JUS  you,  Sir,  that  (lie  liononrable  ^nile- 

who  spoke  Uu  but  one,  need  not  be  in  the 

fear,  that  I  should  make  a  war  of  purlicles 

an  his  opinion,  whether  the  church  of  Eughind 

I  •  Tbi*  ipM**  ia  fttrcn  pan!)'  ftom  Ihc  nionu«tfiiil  pspra  or 
Br    liuiki'.  iwl  iwrdy  m>m  >  niylmpFrifct  tiion-linncl  nolc 
Ucn  ■!  't^  'liw  by  a  nnnbrr  ot  the  hMiu  or«uimon«. 
[*  TtM  Mil  wai  opfoata  by  pcunuu  fran  Krcnl  consma- 
icallof  ttifnwiTH  "PiMFiUniUunnritni"  wboappMrto 


thattid,  mouldy  or  ought  to  be  alanned.  1  am 
very  clear,  thai  tliis  houae  hat  no  one  reason  in 
the  world  lo  think  slw  is  aiaroKd  by  the  bill 
brought  before  yon.      It  b  MiineihiR);  extraor* 

hnvtbeai  iirlneip»ll7eampaf  Joflhepwplt.  «tboa«cn*mIly- 
known  iinctn  ih*  dcnciaiiHiMn  ur  - aicilMrflii* r  tmtv»f<Mi-i 
inilv  t>va  iwiiltixilhimaa>nfr«gnUaao>(luiMMTlpUaii^r«M>l 
ui(  un  ttw  Wa  «f  CbaUuun. 
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tliiiary,  that  llie  only  ayniptom  of  alarm  in  the 
church  of  England  should  appear  in  the  petition 
of  some  dissenters;  with  whom,  I  believe,  very 
few  in  thia  house  are  yet  acquainted ;  and  of 
whom  you  know  no  more  than  that  you  are  as- 
sured by  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  they  arc 
not  Mahometans.  Of  the  church  we  know  they 
are  not,  by  the  name  that  they  assume.  They 
are  then  dissenters.  The  first  symptom  of  an 
alarm  comes  from  some  dissenters  assembled  round 
the  lines  of  Chatliam  :  these  lines  become  the 
security  of  the  church  of  England  !  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  lines  of  Chat- 
ham, tells  us,  that  they  serve  not  only  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  wooden  walls  of  England,  but  for  the 
defence  of  the  church  of  England.  I  suspect  the 
wooden  walls  of  England  secure  the  lines  of  Chat- 
ham, rather  tlian  the  lines  of  Chatham  secure  the 
wooden  walls  of  England. 

Sir,  the  church  of  England,  if  only  defended 
by  this  miserable  petition  upon  your  table,  must, 
I  am  afraid,  upon  the  principles  of  true  fortifica- 
tion, be  soon  destroyed.  But  fortunately  her  walls, 
bulwarks,  and  bastions,  are  constructed  of  other 
materials  than  of  stubble  and  straw;  are  built  up 
with  the  strong  and  stable  matter  of  the  gospel  of 
liberty,  and  founded  on  a  true,  constitutional,  le- 
gal establishment.  But,  Sir,  she  has  other  secu- 
rities ;  she  has  the  security  of  her  own  doctrines ; 
she  has  the  security  of  the  piety,  the  sanctity  of 
her  own  professors ;  their  learning  is  a  bulwark  to 
defend  her ;  she  has  the  security  of  the  two  uni- 
versities, not  shook  in  any  single  battlement,  in 
any  single  pinnacle. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman  has  mentioned, 
indeed,  principles  which  astonish  me  rather  more 
than  ever.  The  honourable  gentleman  thinks,  that 
the  dissenters  enjoy  a  large  share  of  liberty  under 
a  connivance;  and  he  thinks,  that  the  establishing 
toleration  by  law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Liberty  under  a  connivance!  Connivance  is  a  re- 
laxation from  slavery,  not  a  definition  of  liberty. 
What  is  connivance,  but  a  state,  under  which  all 
slaves  live  ?  If  I  was  to  describe  slavery,  I  would 
say  with  those,  who  hate  it,  it  is  living  under  will, 
not  under  law :  If  as  it  is  stated  by  its  advocates, 
I  would  say,  that,  like  earthquakes,  like  thunder, 
or  other  wars  the  elements  make  upon  mankind,  it 
happens  rarely,  it  occasionally  comes  now  and  then 
upon  people,  who  upon  ordinary  occasions  enjoy 
the  same  legal  government  of  liberty.  Take  it 
under  the  description  of  those  who  would  soften 
those  features,  the  state  of  slavery  and  connivance 
is  the  same  thing.  If  the  liberty  enjoyed  be  a  li- 
berty not  of  toleration,  but  of  connivance,  the  only 
question  is  whether  establishing  such  by  law  is  an 
attack  upon  Christianity.  Toleration  an  attack 
upon  Christianity!  What  then,  are  we  come  to 
this  pass,  to  suppose,  that  nothing  can  support 
Christianity  but  the  principles  of  persecution  ?  Is 
that,  then,  the  idea  of  establishment  ?  Is  It  tRdn 
the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it  ought  to  have 
establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  laws  againit 


dissenters,  but  the  breach  of  which  laws  it  to  be 
connived  at?  What  a  picture  of  toleratioo;  what 
a  picture  of  laws,  of  eslablisbments ;  what  a  pic- 
ture of  religious  and  civil  liberty !  I  am  penuuled 
the  honourable  gentleman  does  not  see  it  in  thif 
light.  But  these  very  terms  become  the  itrongesi 
reasons  for  my  support  of  the  bill ;  for  I  am  pe- 
Buaded,  that  toleration,  so  tar  from  being  an  at- 
tack upon  Christianity,  becomes  the  best  and 
surest  support  that  possibly  can  be  given  to  it. 
The  Christian  religion  itself  arose  without  estab- 
lishment, it  arose  even  without  toleration;  ud 
whilst  its  own  principles  were  not  tolerated,  it  con- 
quered all  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  conqnered 
ail  the  powers  of  the  world.  The  moment  it  be- 
gan b)  depart  from  these  principles,  it  conveiled 
the  establishment  into  tyranny ;  it  kubverted  as 
foundations  from  that  very  hour.  Zealous  as  I  m 
for  the  principle  of  an  establisbmeot,  so  just  u 
abhorrence  do  I  conceive  against  whatever  maj 
shake  it.  1  know  nothing  but  the  supptosed  u- 
cessity  of  persecution,  that  can  make  an  estabtisli- 
ment  di^usting.  I  would  have  toleration  i  put 
of  establishment,  as  a  principle  favourable  U 
Christianity,  and  as  a  part  of  Cnristiaoity. 

All  seem  agreed,  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  in- 
flicting penalties  on  all  religious  teachers  and  on 
schoolmasters,  who  do  not  sign  the  39  articles  of 
religion,  ought  not  to  be  executed.  WeaieiS 
agreed,  that  the  law  u  not  good;  for  that,  I  pe- 
sume,  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  law,  thatongfal 
not  to  be  executed.  The  question  therefixc  it, 
whether  In  a  well-constitutioned  commonweal^ 
which  we  desire  ours  to  be  thought,  and  I  tntf 
intend  that  it  should  be,  whether  in  such  s  con- 
monwealth  it  is  wise  to  retain  those  laws,  wbidi  il 
Is  not  proper  to  execute.  A  penal  law,  not  or- 
dinarily put  In  execution,  seems  to  me  to  bei 
very  absurd  and  a  very  dangerous  thing.  For  if 
its  principle  be  right,  if  the  object  of  its  profaili- 
tions  and  penalties  be  a  real  evil,  then  you  do  in 
effect  permit  that  very  evil,  which  not  only  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  but  your  very  law,  declares  ougit 
not  to  be  permitted ;  and  thus  it  reflects  exc^- 
Ingly  on  the  wisdom,  and  consequently  derogate 
not  a  little  from  the  authority,  of  a  legislature, 
who  can  at  once  forbid  and  sufler,  and  in  the  tamt 
breath  promulgate  penalty  and  indemnity  to  the 
samepersons,  and  for  the  very  same  actions.  But  if 
the  object  of  the  law  be  no  moral  or  political  evil, 
then  you  ought  not  to  hold  even  a  terrour  to  those, 
whom  you  ought  certainly  not  to  punish — for  if  it 
Is  not  right  to  hurt,  it  is  neither  right  nor  wise  to 
menace.  Such  laws  therefore,  as  they  must  be 
defective  either  in  justice  or  wisdom,  or  bodi,  so 
they  cannot  exist  without  a  considerable  decree 
of  danger.  Take  them  which  way  you  will,  they 
are  pressed  with  ugly  alternatives. 

1st.  All  penal  laws  are  either  upon  popular  pK>- 
secutlon,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  Now  if 
they  may  be  roused  from  their  sleep,  whenever  a 
minister  thinks  proper,  as  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion, then  they  put  vast  bodies  of  men  into  a  state 
of  slavery  and   court  dependence  ;    since  ihnf 
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lilx^rly  of  conscience  and  tbuii  power  ofcieculiDg 
Lbeir  functions  depend  eniirely  on  hii  will,  i 
WOakI  have  no  man  derive  hit  meum  of  coutinulDg 
anr  funclion,  or  bu  Wing  restrained  rrom  it,  but 
from  the  laws  only  :  ihry  sboiild  be  liis  only  »)- 
pvrioiir  and  sovereign  lords. 

2d.  They  p«l  suiesmeii  and  magistrale*  into 
An  liabii  of  {iluying  fast  and  loose  wtdi  tbc  luws, 
str^inin^  or  ctlnsing  ilnem  u  msy  best  iiiic  tlieir 
|K>litical  ptiipostt ;  mnd  in  that  liglit  ti'nd  lo  eor- 
rvyt  tile  executive  power  through  all  its  officios. 

3d.  If  they  are  taken  up  on  pupulur  actions, 
thru  operation  iit  that  tig:ht  also  is  exceeJiiigly 
nil.  They  become  the  inKirumrnIa  of  private 
malice,  pcivate  avarice,  and  not  of  publick  rc^u- 
latioa ;  ihcy  nourish  tite  vruntt  of  men  to  the  pre* 
jodicc  of  tne  best,  punitliing  tender  cuuscieiices, 
und  rewarding  infonners. 

Shall  we,  as  t)i«  honourable  gentleman  tells  ua 
wc  may  with  perfect  security,  trust  to  the  manners 
of  tlic  o^?  I  am  Mcll  pleased  with  the  general 
mumert  of  tbc  times :  btil  the  desultory  execution 
o€  pennl  laws,  the  thing  I  condemn,  does  not  de- 
pend oil  Uie  inannvrB  of  the  tttncs.  I  would  how- 
ever have  tlie  laws  toned  in  unison  with  the  mnn- 
nets; — very  dissunant  ar«  a  gentle  country  and 
CffticJ  laws;  very  dUwnant,  that  your  rciuon  is 
Airioux,  but  your  pnssions  moderate,  and  that  you 
nn  alwnys  «<|uiuhte  except  in  your  courts  of 
justice. 

Kj  Will  bcft  leave  to  tl&le  to  the  house  ons  ar^u- 
HBM,wh)ch  hat  Ixfa  much  relied  upon— that  the 
BtKnlera  are  not  unanimous  upon  this  business  ; 
|pt  many  pcrwins  are  alarmed ;  iliat  it  will  create 
n  disunion  among  the  dissenters. 

When  any  dissenters,  or  any  body  of  people, 
come  here  with  a  petition,  it  is  not  the  number  of 
people,  but  th«  reasonableness  of  the  requnt,  that 
should  weigh  witli  the  bouae.  A  body  of  dis- 
■enter*  come  to  this  house,  and  say.  Tolerate  us — 
wedesJtc  iii-itlier  the  parochial  advaniagcof  tillics, 
■or  digtiiuf*,  nor  the  stalls  of  your  cathedrals. 
No  I  let  the  venerable  orders  of  the  hierarchy 
ncM  with  all  their  Eulvnnlai:cB.  And  shall  I  tell 
tbcin,  I  reject  your  jwil  and  reasrmablf  |tetition, 
luM  because-  it  shakos  the  chuich,  but  because 
there  bm  otben.wbilc  you  lii;  grovelling  upon  the 
e«rth.  that  will  kick  and  bite  you  ?  Judge  which 
of  these  de*crrptions  of  men  conies  with  ii  fjux  re- 
qi»e»t — tJiat.  which  says.  Sir,  1  desire  liberty  for 
tnjr  own,  becattsc  I  trespass  on  no  man's  con- 
KJeace ; — or  the  other,  which  says,  I  drtirv,  that 
thew  men  ahoold  nut  be  Butfercd  to  act  arcotiling 
to  thw  consciences,  though  I  am  tolerated  to  act 
According  to  mine.  Bui  1  sign  a  botly  of  articles. 
wlitcb  ia  my  title  to  tnlcrairon ;  I  sign  no  more. 
becAuae  more  nre  .igainst  my  conseii'nce.  But 
I  ileaire  that  vou  will  not  tolerate  these  men,  W- 
CMM  they  will  not  go  so  far  as  I,  though  I  desire 
to  be  tolerated,  vrbo  will  not  go  as  far  as  yon. 
No.  ifopriaon  them,  tf  they  come  within  five  miles 
of  a  corporate  town,  bccaum  they  do  not  believe 
what  1  do  in  point  of  d«ctrin^4. 

Shall  I  not  say  lo  tliese  men,  arraHtjez  was  ou- 


nailU?  You,  who  are  not  the  predominant  power, 
Will  not  give  toothers  the  reluxation,  under  wliich 
you  are  yourself  suffered  to  live.  1  have  u  bigli 
an  opinion  of  tlic  ductrmes  of  the  church  as  you. 
I  receive  them  implicitly,  ur  I  pot  my  own  expla- 
nation on  tlicni,  or  uie  iJiat  wnieh  ftoenit  to  ffl«  to 
coinfi  best  recooitnended  by  nuthortty.  There  an 
tlrusc  of  the  dissciiters,  who  think  more  rigidly  of 
iJie  doctrine  of  the  articles  relative  to  prctientina- 
t3on,.tlian  oilters  do.  They  sign  t)>e  nrticic  rela- 
tive to  it  ex  animo,  and  literally.  Others  allow  a 
latitude  of  conttrncijon.  These  two  pfinics  are  in 
the  chiircli,  as  well  as  among  the  diKsenlcrs ;  yet 
in  the  church  we  live  tpiielly  under  the  sniocroof. 
1  do  not  sec  why,  as  long  u  Providence  gives  us 
no  furtiu-r  light  into  this  great  my^ierv,  wc  should 
not  Icavv  tilings  as  Jie  Divine  Wisdom  lins  lei) 
tliein.  But  suppose  all  these  tliingx  to  mc  to  be 
clear,  (which  Providence  however  sccmi  to  hnvc 
left  obscure,)  yet  whilst  dissenters  claim  a  tolera- 
tion in  things  which,  seeming  clear  lo  me,  are 
nbscnrt.'  to  thum,  without  catering  into  the  merit 
of  the  articles,  with  what  face  can  these  men  say, 
Tolcrntc  us,  but  do  not  tolerate  them?  Tcderation 
is  good  ton  all,  or  it  is  good  for  none. 

Thcdrscussion  this  day  is  uot  between  establish- 
ment on  one  hand,  ana  tolcrntiOD  on  the  otlior, 
but  between  those,  wtio'bcing  tolerated  tlicinselvea, 
refuse  toleration  to  others.  Tliat  power  sliould  be 
piilTcd  up  with  pride,  that  authority  should  duge- 
ncrate  into  rigour,  if  not  laudable,  \i  but  too  na- 
tural. But  this  proceeding  of  llicirs  is  much  be- 
yond the  usu:il  allowance  to  human  weakness;  k 
not  only  is  shocking  to  our  reason,  but  it  provokes 
our  indignation.  (l\t'tiitlom'\nifn<,^tnt,audattcum 
latia/ures^  It  is  not  the  proud  preUie  tliundcring 
in  hit  commission  court,  but  a  pack  of  manumit* 
ted  staves  with  the  lash  of  the  beiidic  Ha^rant  on 
their  bfii'k.t.  und  Ibeir  legs  still  gulled  with  their 
fellers,  lliat  would  drive  tlicir  brethren  into  that 
prison-house  from  whence  thev  hnve  just  been  per- 
mitted to  escape.  If  imtcati  of  pnsKling  them- 
selves in  tlie  deptlts  of  the  Divine  counsels,  they 
would  turn  to  the  mild  morality  of  the  cosmf, 
tliey  would  read  tlieirowncundrmnaiion — O  ihon 
wicked  servant,  1  for^%'c  tlwc  all  that  debt  be- 
cause thuii  desiredst  me  :  shouMcst  not  thou  also 
h&ve  compassioD  on  tliy  fdlow-acrvant,  oven  as  I 
had  pity  on  tliee  ? 

In  ray  opinion.  Sir,  a  magistrate,  whenever  he 
goes  to  put  any  restraint  upon  lelipons  frMdom, 
can  only  do  it  upon  thi»  ground,  tliat  tlic  person 
dw^nting  doea  not  diasr-nt  from  the  icniplt-a  of  ill- 
in formed" conscience,  but  from  a  parly  ground  of 
dissension,  in  order  to  raitc  a  faction  in  the  stale. 
We  i:i»c,  with  regard  to  rite*  and  cerenwnies,  an 
indulgence  to  lendci  consciences.  Bui  if  dissent 
is  at  all  punished  in  any  country.  If  at  all  it  can 
be  puni^cd  upon  any  preleitce,  it  is  upon  a  prv- 
lumplion.  not  that  a  man  is  supposed  todiHi.--r  con- 
scicntiiiiislv  frooi  the  cstablifhmcnl,  but  that  he 
TG»isi«  Irutli  for  the  sake  of  fncUon ;  that  he  iibru 
diversity  of  opinions  in  religion  to  dtstmcl  the 
ataie.  and  W  destroy  the  peace  of  hb  country. 
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This  is  the  only  plausible,  for  there  is  no  true, 
ground  of  persecution.  As  the  laws  aUnd,  there- 
fore, let  us  see  how  we  have  thought  fit  to  act. 

If  there  is  anyone  thing  within  the  competency 
of  a  magistrate  with  regard  to  religion,  it  is  this, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  direct  the  exteriour  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  ;  that  whilst  interiour  religion  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  God  alone,  the  external 
part,  bodily  action,  is  within  the  province  of  the 
chief  gOTeruour.  Hooker,  and  all  the  great  lights 
of  the  church,  have  constantly  argued  this  to  be  a 
part  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  ; 
but  look  at  the  act  of  toleration  of  William  and 
Mary,  there  you  will  see  the  civil  magistrate  has 
not  only  dispensed  with  those  things,  which  are 
more  particularly  within  his  province,  with  those 
things  which  faction  might  be  supposed  to  take  up 
for  the  sake  of  making  visible  and  external  di- 
visions, and  raising  a  standard  of  revolt,  but  has 
also  from  sound  politick  considerations  relaxed 
on  those  points  which  are  confessedly  without  his 
province. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  hea- 
thens, certainly  could  not  mean  to  recommend  any 
thing,  that  is  derived  from  that  impure  source. 
But  he  has  praised  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  hea- 
thens. Well !  but  the  honourable  gentleman  will 
recollect,  that  heathens,  that  polytheista,  must 
permit  a  number  of  divinities.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  its  constitution.  But  was  it  ever  heard, 
that  polytheism  tolerated  a  dissent  from  a  poly- 
theistick  establishment  ?  the  belief  of  one  God 
only  ?  Never,  never !  Sir,  they  constantly  carried 
on  persecution  against  that  doctrine.  I  will  not 
give  heathens  the  glory  of  a  doctrine,  which  I 
consider  the  best  part  of  Christianity.  The 
honourable  gentleman  must  recollect  the  Roman 
law,  that  was  clearly  against  the  introduction  of 
any  foreign  rites  in  matters  of  religion.  You  have 
it  at  large  in  Livy,  how  they  persecuted  in  the 
first  introduction  the  rites  of  Bacchus  :  and  even 
before  Christ,  to  say  nothing  of  their  subsequent 
persecutions,  they  persecuted  the  Druids  and 
others.  Heathenism,  therefore,  as  in  other  re- 
spects erroneous,  was  erroneous  in  point  of  perse- 
cution. 1  do  not  say,  every  heathen  who  per- 
secuted was  therefore  an  impious  man  :  I  only 
say  he  was  mistaken,  as  such  a  man  is  now.  But, 
says  the  honourable  gentleman,  they  did  not  per- 
secute Epicureans.  No  ;  the  Epicureans  had  no 
quarrel  with  their  religious  establishment,  nor  de- 
sired any  religioQ  for  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  very  extraordinary,  if  irreligious  heathens 
had  desired  either  a  religious  establishment  or 
toleration.  But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman, 
the  Epicureans  entered,  as  others,  into  the  tem- 
ples. They  did  so;  they  defied  all  subscription  ; 
they  defied  all  sorts  of  conformity  ;  there  was  no 
suracription  to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  set 
their  hands,  no  ceremonies  they  refused  to  prac- 
tise ;  they  made  it  a  principle  of  their  irreligion 
outwardly  to  conform  to  any  religion.  These 
atheists  eluded  all  that  you  could  do  ;  so  will  all 
free-thinkers  for  ever.     Then  you  suffer,  or  the 


weakness  of  your  law  has  suflFered,  those  great 
dangerous  animals  to  escape  notice,  whilst  joi 
have  nets  that  entangle  the  poor  fluttering  stlken 
wings  of  a  tender  conscience. 

I^e  honourable  gentleman  insists  mach  upm 
this  circumstance  of  objection,  namely,  the  divuiot 
amongst  the  dissenters.  Why,  Sir,  the  diHSeDleii 
bv  the  nature  of  the  term  are  open  to  have  a  dc- 
vision  among  themselves.  They  are  dissenten, 
because  they  differ  from  the  church  of  England; 
not  that  they  agree  among  themselvet.  There  m 
presbyterians,  there  are  independents,  some  tbu 
do  not  agree  to  infant- baptism,  others  that  do  do 
agree  to  the  baptism  of  adults,  or  any  baptisn. 
All  these  are  however  tolerated  under  the  act*  cl 
King  William,  and  subsequent  acts :  and  thit 
diversity  of  sentiments  with  one  another  did  lot, 
and  could  not,  furnish  an  argument  against  tbdr 
toleration,  when  their  difTerence  with  oursdra 
furnished  none. 

But,  says  the  honour^le  gentleman,  if  you  suf- 
fer tliem  to  go  on,  they  will  shake  the  fundameatal 
principles  of  Christianity.  Let  it  be  considerei^ 
that  this  argument  goes  as  stronglv  against  coi- 
nivance,  which  you  allow,  as  against  toleratioi, 
which  you  reject.  The  gentleman  sets  out  witbi 
principle  of  perfect  liberty,  or,  as  he  describes  it, 
connivance.  But  for  fear  of  dangerous  opintooi, 
you  leave  it  in  your  power  to  vex  a  man,  who  bat 
not  held  any  one  dangerous  opinion  wbatsoenr. 
If  one  man  is  a  professed  atheist,  another  mantlie 
best  Christian,  but  dissents  from  two  of  the  39 
articles,  I  may  let  escape  the  atheist,  because  I 
know  him  to  be  an  atheist,  because  1  am,  perinpi, 
so  inclined  myself,  and  because  I  may  conairt 
where  1  think  proper ;  but  the  conscientious  diF 
senter,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  thatgto^ 
ral  religion,  which  perhaps  I  hate,  I  shall  take 
care  to  punish,  because  I  may  punish  when  I 
think  proper.  Therefore  connivance  being  u 
engine  of  private  malice  or  private  favour,  not  of 
good  government ;  an  engine,  which  totally  fsih 
of  suppressing  atheism,  but  oppresses  conscience; 
I  say  that  principle  becomes  not  serviceable,  bit 
dangerous  to  Christianity ;  that  it  is  not  toleratioD, 
but  contrary  to  it,  even  contrary  to  peace ;  tbat 
the  penal  system,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  a  danger- 
ous principle  in  the  economy  either  of  religiOD  « 
government. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  and  in  him  I  coo- 
preliend  all  those  who  oppose  the  bill,  bestowed 
m  support  of  their  side  of  the  question  as  muck 
argument  as  it  could  bear,  and  much  more  of 
learning  and  decoration  than  it  deserved.  He 
thinks  connivance  consistent,  but  legal  toleration 
inconsistent,  with  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Perhaps  I  would  go  as  far  as  that  honourable  go- 
tleman,  if  I  thought  toleration  inconsistent  with 
those  interests.  God  forbid  !  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  take  toleration  to  be  a  part  of  religioD.  I 
do  not  know  which  I  would  sacrifice;  1  would 
keep  them  both  ;  it  is  not  necessary  I  shootd 
sacrifice  either.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  tole- 
rating the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  :  but  nothing  io 
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rcpagatcs  Ihcm  so  mucli  »s  Uie  oppres- 
.  poor,  of  tlie  honest,  and  candid  dis- 
be  religion  we  profess  in  common,  I 
iImI  religion  ;  nothing  fioooer  makci 
4  abort  cuL  out  of  the  bondiigi^  of  mcI;i- 
m  inlo  open  and  direct  intidelity,  than 
■ten  for  every  dJlTercnce.  My  opinion 
Nablishin^  th&  Cliristiiin  reli^on  wher- 
od  it,  curiosity  or  research  is  its  best 
nd  in  this  way  a  man  is  a  great  dciil 
6ed  in  saying.  Tolerate  all  kinds  of 
,lhan  in  iinilating  (lie  beatltenSi  whom 
lit>l«  p;i(tlenian  tiiiote*.  in  tolerating- 
bavn  fioue.  I  am  not  ovt^r  fond  of 
liie  leculai  arm  upon  theie  mia^iided, 
ine.  men;  but  if  ever  it  oii^ht  to  be 
Igni  surely  to  l>c  raised  ag^ainst  these 
lOt  againil  others,  wlioae  liberty  of  ro- 
oake  a  pretext  for  proeeedings,  u-hich 
into  the  bondage  of  impiety.     What 

make  in  saying  I  tlo  not  attack  0\e 
CSC  atlieiKlical  w-rilers,  but  I  will  k(«p 
kig  over  the  rnns(?ioTiiinuit  man,  their 
any,  becDiia«  tlicsu  uthclila  may  take 
if  llie  liberty  of  ihcir  fi:i«  lo  introduce 

Tlic  best  book  tltat  ever,  pfrhiips,  lias 
Uftintt  ll)C«e  people,  ii  ilint,  in  wliich 
IVcolIvctcd  in  a  body  the  whole  of  [lie 
,  anil  lias  hroiigUt  lire  writer*  into  one 

llirin  all  ofTlogelhor.  Tliix  »:!£  done 
ler,  who  never  did  luhscrrlic  tlic  ^9 
r.  Lelani].     But  if,  after  all,  ihit  dnn> 

apprehended,  if  you  arc  really  fearful, 
tnily  will  indirectly  suffer  by  this  li- 
lave  my  free  consent ;  gt  direelly,  and 

fit  way, and  not  by  acirciiil,  in  whicli 
yon  nay  destroy  your  friends,  point 
I^DSt  these  men,  who  do  the  mischief 
moling;  point  your  arms  against  men. 
Onlented  with  endeavouring  to  turn 
Dm  t))e  blaie  and  efliilgence  of  light, 
k  ud  iiDlNortnlJty  is  so  gloriously  dc- 
by  lli«  gbspvl,  would  wen  cKtinguish 
Immering  of  nuture,  that  only  rumfort 
Ignorant  man  befor<!  this  great  illu- 
kem,  who,  by  attackins  wen  the  pos- 

I  Revelation,  arraign  all  the  diipcnsa- 
tidenre  to  man.  These  nrethv  wicked 
HI  ought  to  fnar ;  these  ar«  the  jieople, 
n  you  ought  to  aim  the  >hnfU  of  law ; 
K  men,  to  whom,  arrayed  in  ull  ilic 
government,  I  would  say,  you  slmll 
Bs  into  brutrs;  these  men,  thnt  he- 

U  the  honuumble  gentleman  properly 
I,  are  the  just  objccti  of  yengcance, 
•eientiouii  dissenter ;  these  men.  who 
■way  whatever  ennobles  the  rank  or 
t  misfortnon  of  human  nature,  by 
f  tlial  connexion  of  obwnanccs,  of 
(  hopes  and  fears,  whioh  hind  us  to 
',  ana  constitute  the  glorious  and  dis- 
prerogative  of  humanity,  tliiit  of  bcini; 
trature:  agninst  these  I  would  have  the 

II  tJieir  majesty  of  terrours,  to  fnlmiDate 


such  vain  and  impious  wretches,  and  to  awe  them 
into  impotence  by  llie  only  dread  ihcy  can  leaior 
believe,  to  learn  that  eternal  lesson — Ditcite  Jut- 
titiam  monili,  et  non  temnere  Divos. 

At  the  iame  time,  that  I  would  cut  up  the  very 
root  of  atheism,  I  would  respect  all  conscience;  all 
conscience,  that  is  really  such,  and  which  perhaps 
its  very  tendeni<-s3  proves  to  be  sincere.  I  wish 
to  see  the  established  church  of  Fjisland  \^ns\\ 
and  powerful ;  I  «bh  to  sec  her  foundations  laid 
low  and  deep,  that  she  may  crush  the  giant  powers 
of  rebellious  darkoesa;  (  would  have  her  head 
raised  up  to  that  heaven,  to  which  she  conducts 
OS.  I  would  have  her  o[»cn  wide  her  hospitable 
gat)^  by  a  noble  and  liberal  cnrnprehention;  but 
I  would  huve  no  breaches  in  her  wall ;  I  would 
have  her  cherish  all  those  who  ar^  within,  and 
pity  all  those  who  are  without;  I  would  have  her 
a  common  blessing  to  the  world,  an  esample,  if 
not  aa  instructor,  to  those  who  hiive  not  tliu  bap- 
pines.<i  lo  belong  lo  her:  I  would  have  her  give 
a  leiti-on  of  peace  to  mankind,  that  a  vexed  and 
wandering  generation  might  be  taught  to  %feV  for 
repoie  and  tolervlion  in  the  ninitcmal  bosom  of 
Christian  charity,  and  not  in  the  harlot  lap  of 
infidelity  and  indiiTerenoe.  Nothing  has  driven 
people  more  into  th»t  house  of  seduction  than  the 
mutual  hatred  of  Christian  congregations.  Long 
may  we  enjoy  our  church  under  a  learned  and 
edifying  episcopacy.  But  episcopRoy  may  ^1, 
and  religion  exist.  Tlic  mo«t  liorrid  and  cruel 
blow,  that  can  he  ofli-rcd  to  civil  society,  is  through 
Hilivism.  Do  not  promote  diversity ;  when  you 
have  it,  bear  it ;  have  as  many  sorts  of  religion  na 
yoi[  Imd  in  your  countiy  ;  there  is  a  reasonable 
worship  in  ihcm  all.  The  otiicts,  tlie  intidels.  are 
uiillaws  of  the  constitution  :  not  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  human  race.  They  are  never,  never  to 
be  supported,  never  to  W  tolerated.  Uuder  the 
systeniaiick  attacks  of  these  jieoplc,  I  see  some  of 
the  props  of  good  gnvernmenl  already  begin  to 
fail ;  I  see  propagated  principles,  which  will  not 
Iciive  lo  reli;.'ii>ti  even  a  toleration.  1  see  myself 
siiikin<:  every  day  under  tlie  attacks  of  these 
wretched  people — -How  shall  I  arm  myself  against 
Ihem  ?  by  unitint;  all  tho»e  tii  affection,  who  arc 
united  ill  the  belief  of  the  great  principle-s  of  tl>c 
fjodlnead,  ih»l  made  and  sustains  the  world.  Thry. 
who  bold  revelation,  give  double  assurance  to  the 
coiinliy.  Even  the  man,  who  dott  noc  hold  revc- 
hiriiin.  yet  who  wishe*  tltat  it  were  proved  to  him, 
who  obterves  a  pious  silence  with  regard  to  it, 
such  a  man,  though  not  a  Christian,  is  goveme<l 
by  reh^iuus  principles.  Let  bin  be  tolerated  is 
this  eounlry.  Let  it  lie  hot  a  serious  religion,  n«> 
tuial  or  revealed,  take  what  you  can  get :  chpHsli, 
blow  np  the  slightest  spark.  One  day  it  may  bo 
a  pure  and  holy  Aawe.  By  tliis  proceeding  you 
form  an  Blltance.  oAcnsirc  and  defensive,  against 
those  great  raiiiislem  of  darkness  in  the  world, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  shake  all  the  works  of 
God  establisltvd  in  orde*  and  beauty — Perhaps  I 
am  carried  too  far:  but  it  is  m  the  road  into 
which  ilie  honourable  geotlenian  has  led  me.  Tl" 
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bonaumble  gentleman  would  have  us  fight  this 
confederacy  of  the  powers  of  darknees  wiUi  the 
single  arm  of  the  church  of  England  ;  would 
have  us  not  only  fight  against  infidelity,  but  fight 
at  the  name  time  with  all  the  faith  in  the  world 
except  our  own.  In  the  moment  we  make  a  front 
against  the  common  enemy,  we  have  to  combat 
with  all  those,  who  are  the  natural  friends  of 
our  cause.  Strong  as  we  are,  we  are  not  equal 
to  this.    The  cause  of  the  church  of  England  is 


included  in  that  of  religion,  DOt  that  of  religien  b 
the  church  of  England.  I  will  stsnd  up  at  ^ 
times  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  it  is  ud, 
not  for  its  particular  modes  gainst  its  geneni 
principles.  One  may  be  right,  another  mistakes; 
but  if  I  have  more  strength  tfaao  my  brother,  il 
shall  be  employed  to  support,  not  oppresi,  la 
weakness ;  if  I  have  more  light,  it  shall  be  nd 
to  guide,  not  to  dazzle  him.     •         «        •      > 


SPEECH 

ON  A  MOTION  FOR  LEAVE  TO  BRING  IN  A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  AND  ALTER 
CERTAIN  ACTS  RESPECTING  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS;  MAY  11,  1792.' 


I  MEVER  govern  myself,  no  rational  man  ever 
did  govern  himself,  by  abstractions  and  univer- 
■als.  I  do  not  put  abstract  ideas  wholly  out  of 
any  question,  because  I  well  know,  that  under 
that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ;  and  that 
without  the  guide  and  light  of  sound,  well-under- 
stood principles,  all  reasonings  in  politicks,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  would  be  only  a  confused  jumble 
of  particular  facts  and  details,  witliout  the  means 
ofarawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practical 
conclusion.  A  statesman  differs  from  a  professor 
in  an  university  ;  the  latter  has  only  the  general 
view  of  society;  the  former,  the  statesman,  has  a 
number  of  circumstances  to  combine  with  those 
general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration. 
Circumstances  are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined ; 
are  variable  and  transient ;  he,  who  does  not  take 
them  into  consideration,  is  not  erroneous,  but  stark 
mad — dat  operant  ut  cum  ralione  insaniat — he  is 
metaphysically  mad.  A  statesman,  never  losing 
sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances; and  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  he  may  ruin  his  country  for  ever. 

1  go  on  this  ground,  that  government,  repre- 
senting the  society,  has  a  general  superintending 
controul  over  all  the  actions,  and  over  all  the  pub- 
lickly  propagated  doctrines  of  men,  without  which 
it  never  could  provide  adequately  for  all  the  wants 
of  society  ;  but  then  it  is  to  use  this  power  with 
an  equitable  discretion,  the  only  bond  of  sovereign 
authority.  For  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  by  the 
assumption  of  unlawful  powers,  as  by  the  unwise 
or  unwarrantable  use  of  those,  which  are  most 
legal,  that  governments  oppose  their  true  end  and 
object;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as 
well  as  usurpation.  You  can  hardly  state  to  me 
a  case,  to  which  legislature  is  the  most  confessedly 
competent,  in  which,  if  the  rules  of  benignity  and 

•  TliU  motion   was   made   by  Mr.   Fox  i   and  woa  chiefly 


prudence  are  not  observed,  the  most  miscIuenK 
and  oppressive  things  may  not  be  done.  So  Ari 
after  all,  it  is  a  moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  wi 
not  any  abstract  theory  of  right,  which  keeps  p- 
vemments  faithful  to  their  ends.  Crude,  udM- 
nected  truths  are  in  the  world  of  practice  wM 
falsehoods  are  in  theory. 

A  reasonable,  prudent,  provident,  and  modenk 
coercion  may  be  a  means  of  preventing  sett  if 
extreme  ferocity  and  rigour ;  for  by  propagilii( 
excessive  and  extrav^ant  doctrines,  such  extnn- 
gant  disorders  take  place,  as  require  the  nort 
perilous  and  fierce  corrections  to  oppose  them,  k 
IB  not  morally  true,  that  we  are  bound  to  estabU 
in  every  country  that  form  of  religion,  which  a 
our  minds  is  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and  ccs- 
duces  most  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind. 
In  tlie  same  manner  it  is  not  true,  that  we  tn, 
against  the  conviction  of  our  own  judgmmt,tD 
establish  a  system  of  opinions  and  practice  ^ 
rectly  contrary  to  those  ends,  only  because  sow 
majority  of  the  people,  told  by  the  head,  may  jm- 
fer  it.  No  conscientious  man  would  willi^ 
establish  what  he  knew  to  be  false  and  mischienM 
in  religion,  or  in  any  thing  else.  No  wise  nui, 
on  the  contrary,  would  tyrannically  set  up  hii  on 
sense  so  as  to  reprobate  that  of  the  great  prenS- 
ing  body  of  the  community,  and  pay  no  r^aid  n 
the  established  opinions  and  prejudices  of  iud- 
kind,  or  refuse  to  them  the  means  of  secuiin^  ■ 
religious  instruction  suitable  to  these  prejudictf. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  state,  in  which  tm 
find  men. 

An  alliance  between -church  and  state  in  i 
Christian  commonwealth  is,  in  my  opinioR,  as 
idle  and  a  fanciful  speculation.  An  alliance  ii 
between  two  things,  that  are  in  their  nature  dii- 
tinct  and  independent,  such  as  between  two  ton- 
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itgn  alatn.  But  in  ft  cbriithn  commonwcaltli 
church  uikI  ibe  slate  are  one  and  the  same 
iogf  bving  flilTc-rptit  integral  parts  of  tlip  same 
hOK.  For  the  elitirch  lias  been  always  divided 
two  pari*,  llie  clergy  tad  Uic  laity  ;  of  wliich 
laity  is  lis  murli  an  ejiscutial  iiilegral  pail, 
has  a«  fvucU  iu  dutifffi  aii<l  privile^s,  as  l)ie 
Tcal  member;  and  in  the  nilc,  order,  and  t;n~ 
•rnmcnt  of  tltc  clitirch  has  its  sliure.  Keligiun 
BO  far,  in  my  opinion,  frthin  being  out  of  the 
vmce  or  the  ituly  uf  n  citrisiiaii  magistrute, 
Kt  it  it,  and  it  oii^bt  to  be,  not  only  liin  care, 
it  the  prtnetpal  thing  in  his  care  ;  because  it  is 
of  die  ^eal  bondi  of  buniiin  society ;  and  its 
utxi  the  supreme  p3od,  the  ultimate  end  nnd 
Ijed  of  man  liiinself.  The  tna^xtnite,  who  is  a 
,  and  rhar^cd  with  tlic  conccmi  of  men,  and 
wbom  very  specially  nothing  human  is  remote 
id  indifTerent,  lias  n  righi  and  a  duly  to  watch 
it  with  an  unceasing  vi^taiicc,  1o  protect,  to 
nmote,  lo  rorwnixl  it  by  erety  ralionel,  just,  and 
d«nt  mean*.  It  is  principally  his  duty  to  pre- 
.1  (he  abuses,  which  grow  out  of  every  atrong 
kI  efficient  principle,  tlial  actuate}  tlie  human 
lod.  As  religion  ia  one  of  the  bonds  of  society, 
ought  not  to  siilTer  it  in  be  made  the  ptetexl  of 
ingits  peace, order, liberty, and  ilsiecuricy. 
all,  he  ought  strictly  lo  took  to  it  when  men 
to  form  new  combiiinlions,  to  Ik  distin- 
l>y  new  namet,  and  especially  when  they 
ele  a  political  system  wiili  their  religious 
l>Oa».  tntc  or  fidsc,  plauniblc  or  implausible. 
Ik  is  the  intercut,  and  il  is  the  duty,  ami  because 
Is  llic>  tnierMt  and  the  duty,  it  is  tlie  right  of 
men!  lo  attend  much  to  opinions  ;  because, 
OfMtiions  (OOD  combine  with  paMions,  even  when 
do  not  produce  ihcm,  they  have  much  infla- 
oii  actions.  Factions  are  rormcd  uponopia- 
;  Mrhicli  factions  become  in  effect  bodies  cnr- 
intlic  state; — nay  factions  geocratcopinioitft 
order  )o  become  a  centre  of  union,  and  to  fur- 
waieh-words  to  parties  ',  and  this  m.'«y  mab<! 
c:Kf>«<i]ient  for  ^vcnmicnt  to  forbid  things  in 
'  <  innoceat  and  ncuual.  I  nm  not  lund 
_•  with  precision  what  the  ultimate  rigliu 
the  Bunerei^  supreme  power  la  providing  for 
•afety  of  the  commonwealth  may  be,  or  may 
extend  to.  It  will  signify  very  lililii  what  my 
n«,  or  what  their  own  notions,  on  the  mibject 

fbe  ;   because,  according  to  tho  exigence,  lliey 
take,  ill  fact,  the  step*,  which  seem  to  ihcm 
ry  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole;  for 
lelf-prcservatiuu  in  individuals  is  llie  first  law 
nature,  liie  aaiiic  wilt  prevail  in  nociclic*,  who 
l»  "S*"  *'  •"*<>?,  make  thai  an  object  para- 
nt  to  all  other  rights  whatsoever.     TImtc  are 
lys  *nd  means,  by  which  a  good  man  would  not 
en   •««  the  comnionweallh.  ••••••  All  things 

DDdcd  on  the  idea  of  dancer  ooglit  in  a  great 
Ml  to  be  tempoiary.  All  pulicy  u  very  sus- 
lus,  that  sacri(ire»  any  part  In  the  ideal  good 
•  witole.  Tbe  object  vi  the  stiiu  is  (u  far  as 
be>  the  h.tppiness  of  the  whole.  Whatever 
s   multilodcs  of  mcti  utterly  miserable  can 


never  answer  that  object ;  indeed  it  contradicts 
it  wholly  and  entirely ;  nnd  the  happiness  or 
mispry  of  mankind,  a^itimated  by  their  feeling 
and  sentiments,  and  not  by  any  ihi«orics  <vf  their 
ri'bihts.  is,  and  ought  to  ha,  the  sCundiird  for  tlie 
comlurt  of  legislators  towards  tlie  people.  Tbb 
naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  us  to  the  pe- 
culiar and  cliaraeterisliek  ailnaiion  of  a  people, 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  prciadicca, 
habits,  and  all  the  circumstances  llint  diversify 
and  colour  life.  The  first  i^iiMlion  a  goud  states- 
man would  ask  himself,  therefore,  would  l>e,  how 
iniil  in  what  circumstances  do  you  find  the  society, 
and  to  act  upon  them. 

To  the  other  laws  relating  to  otiicr  sect*  I  have 
nnihinfj  to  say.  I  only  look  to  the  petition,  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  proceeding.  ]  contine  myself 
10  that,  because  in  my  opinion  its  merits  have  (ill Ic 
or  no  relation  to  that  of  the  utlter  laws,  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  with  so  much 
ability  blended  witli  it.  With  thccntholicVs,  with 
the  pTcsbytcrinns.  with  ihcannb.iplists.  witli  the  in- 
dependents, with  the  quaker«,  1  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do.  They  are  in  f>o9tcftio»,  a  great  title  in 
alt  human  afTairs.  The  icnour  and  spirit  of  our 
laws,  whether  they  were  restraining,  or  whether 
they  were  rolaxing,  have  hitherto  taken  another 
course.  The  spirit  of  our  laws  has  applied  their 
penalty  or  tlieir  relief  lo  tlie  supposed  abuse  to  l>c 
repressed,  or  llie  grievance  to  be  relieved  ;  aiu] 
lh<-  provixion  for  a  cathtilick  and  a  tjuaker  has 
been  totally  diflcrvnt.  accctding  lo  his  cxigeticc ; 
you  did  not  gtvc  a  catholick  liberty  to  be  freed 
from  ait  oath,  or  n  qiiakor  powvr  of  saying  mass 
with  impunitv.  You  have  done  this,  because  you 
never  have  laid  it  down  us  nn  universal  proposition, 
as  a  maxim,  iliat  nollnng  relative  to  rclitrion  was 
your  concern,  but  the  direct  contrary :  nnd  there- 
fore you  have  always  examined  whether  there  was 
a  grievance.  It  has  been  so  at  all  times;  the 
legislature,  whellier  right  or  wrong,  went  no  niher 
way  (o  work  but  by  ciroumslancrt,  times,  and  »e- 
eessitius.  My  mind  marches  the  s.'imv  road  ;  my 
school  is  tlie  practice  and  uaagc  of  parliament. 

Old  religious  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out : 
on  the  lava,  and  ashes,  and  gc|ualid  scoris  of  old 
eruptions  grow  tlie  [jcaceful  olive,  the  cheering 
vine,  ami  the  suMainmg  com.  Huch  was  the  llrst, 
such  the  second,  condition  of  Vennvius.  But 
when  a  new  fire  bursts  out,  a  foco  of  desolations 
comes  on,  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages.  Therefoni, 
when  men  come  before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  ex- 
halation from  the  ground,  they  come  tn  arjuestion- 
nbte  shape,  and  we  must  exorcitti  tliem,  and  try 
whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable: 
whi:lhcr  they  bring  airs  from  heaven,  or  bhius 
from  hell.  Tins  is  tbe  first  time,  that  our  records 
of  pntliamcnt  have  lieard,  or  oor  cswriencc  or 
history  given  us  an  account,  of  any  roltgious  con- 
L^rei^itiiin  or  association  known  by  ifae  name 
which  themt  petitioners  have  assumed.  Wo  are 
now  to  sec  by  what  people,  of  what  eharaeiRr, 
iind  under  what  temporary  ciTCumstan<-es,  tliis 
buHuesB  is  brougtit  before  you.     Wc  are  to  aee 
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;f  o)ir  church  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  y-i 
«2.auld  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  toterati'ji, 
or  subject  yourself  to  their  persecution. 

A  fa^d  and  very  censurable  practice  it  is  towai; 

doubtful  and  ambiguous  expressions  to  a  penen- 

<k1  sense,  which  makes  the  charge  nut  tliecri-K 

of  others,  but  the  construction  of  your  own  a- 

lice ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  draw  conclusions  ins 

allowed  premises,  which  those,  who  lay  ilovn  ik 

premises,  utterly  deny,  and  disown  as  their  en- 

elusions.  For  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  £k.4 

logick,  cannot  by  any  possibility  whatsoever  be  i 

fair  or  charitable  representation  of  any  man.  or 

any  set  of  men.     It  may  shew  the  erroneous  in- 

ture  of  principles,  but  it  argues  nothing  as  to  dii- 

positions  and  intentions.     Far  be  such  a  aoAt 

from  me.  A  mean  and  unworthy  jealousy  it  voii\i 

be  to  do  any  thing  upon  the  mere  speculative  i[' 

prehension  of  what  men  will  do.     But  let  uspu 

by  our  opinions  concerning    tlie  danger  of  Ht 

church.  What  do  the  gentlemen  themselves  thinl; 

of  that  danger?  They,  from  whom  the  dan^tH 

apprehended,  what  do  they  declare  to  be  their  ovi 

designs  ?   What  do  they  conceive  to  be  their  on 

forces  ?  and  what  do  they  proclaim  to  be  tlier 

means  ?  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to  itc- 

stroy  the  established  church,  and  not  tosetupt 

new  one  of  their  own.     See  Priestley.     If  tin 

should  find  tlie  state  stick  to  the  church,  tbcqun- 

tion  is,  whether  they  love  tlie  constitution  ioMoft 

so  well,  as  that  they  would  not  destroy  the  me- 

stitution  of  the  state  in  order  to  destroy  that  of 

the  church.     Most  certainly  they  do  not. 

The  foundations,  on  which  obedience  to  TOTtni- 
ments  is  founded,  are  not  to  be  constitnllv  dit- 
cusseil.  That  we  are  here,  supposes  the  discuuioa 
already  made  and  the  dispute  settled.  We  niiat 
assume  the  rights  of  what  represents  the  paUid 
to  controul  the  individual,  to  make  his  will  and  b 
acts  to  submit  to  their  will,  until  some  intoienbie 
grievance  shall  make  us  know  that  it  does  not 
answer  its  end,  and  will  submit  neither  to  refor- 
mation or  restraint.  Otherwise  we  should  dispcie 
all  the  points  of  morality,  before  we  can  puoHi 
murderer,  robber,  and  adulterer  ;  we  should  au- 
lyze  all  society.  Dangere  by  being  despised  fio* 
great;  so  they  do  by  absurd  provision  a^vi 
them.  Stulfi  est  eiljme  non  pulAram.  W'ieOx 
an  early  discovery  of  evil  designs,  an  early  d«'j- 
ration,  and  an  early  precaution  against  thtta.  k 
more  wise  than  to  stifle  all  enquiry  about  tliw- 
for  fear  they  should  declare  themselves  more  wj 
than  otherwise  they  would,  and  therefore  precrpiu" 
the  evil — all  this  depends  on  the  reality  o' ''' 
danger.  Is  it  only  an  unbookish  jealouir.  " 
Shakspcare  calls  it?  It  isaquestion  offset  ft« 
a  dcsicrn  a^^ainst  the  constitution  of  this  cw'"; 
exist  f  If  it  does,  and  if  it  is  carried  on  "il""' 
creasing  vigour  and  activity  by  a  restless  fee*'*- 
and  if  it  receives  countenance  by  the  most  i^^ 
and  enthusiastick  applauses  of  its  object,  ><■  I'' 
great  council  of  this  kingdom,  by  men  of" 
first  parts,  which  this  kingdom  produces,  pR'"r 
by  the  first  it  has  ever  produced,  can  I  ■'""' 
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bcrc  is  DO  danger  ?  Iflhurc  bcdangcr,  must 
be  no  |)r«cnulion  at  all  ugiiintit  it?  If  you 
hetliM-  )  lliiiik  ihf.  dnrig(>r  urgent  and  imrae- 

I  tnswcr,  thank  God,  I  <]o  not.  Tim  body 
t  people  is  yet  sound,  tlie  cuiiKtitulioii  is 
lii  hearU,  wTiil«  wicked  men  are  eiideavonr- 
t  put  tnoiber  into  their  hendt.  Hut  if  I 
e  renr  >aiinc  beginning,  wliicli  hnvc  corn- 
ended  in  sTeAl  calHinitieK,  I  oiiglit  lo  act 
thtj  miglu  pruiliK't  llic  very  name  effiK-W. 

■no  pruvidcnl  fc»r  is  l3)0  nxithcr  of  caf^-ty  ; 
n  in  that  »tatc  of  tbings  llic  mind  is  finn  and 
ted,  and  ttic  jiidj^mcn [  iiiivnibiirra»K.-d .  But 
tbo  fcnr,  nnit  iIil'  i-vil  fcarfd,  come  on  to- 
,  and  press  ni  on™  upon  u>,  deliI)*-Mtion 
ts  ruinous,  which  Bmcs  upon  all  oilier  orcn- 

because  when  perils  arc  inMutit.  it  delays 
m  :  tlie  iniin  is  in  n  flutter,  and  in  a  liiirry, 
is  judsnienl  i<  gon*',  n»  ll)(>  jiid(fmt'nt  nf  tlie 
id  kin^  of  Fracivv  atid  his  ministers  (vtu 
if  thi;  latter  did  not  premndiiiitcty  hctriiy 

He  was  just  como  from  his  ukiihI  aniiisi?- 
>f  hnntitif^,  w)i«n  tlic  head  of  |}i<>  column  of 
B  and  assiiMinntion  -was  arrived  ut  liis  house. 
t  the  king,  let  not  the  prince  of  Wales,  be 
led  Id  lliia  manner.  Let  not  both  houses 
'lhm«nt  be  led  in  trinmpU  along  with  Jittn, 
ave  Iitw  dictated  to  them  by  tEic  constitu- 

ibe  rcTolmron,  and  the  Unitarian  societies. 

insect  rejililes,  whilst  they  go  on  only  ea- 
f  and  loaning,  only  lill  m  with  disipist ;  if 
et  above  their  natural  size,  and  enorcaae  l]i« 
ty,  whilst  they  keep  the  quality,  of  tlieir 
,  Ihey  hemme  objects  of  tlie  greatest  ler- 

A  (pider  in  hiii  natuml  sire  is  only  i  spider, 
nd  loathsome;  and  his  flimay  net  is  only 
niching  flies.  Dut,  ^od  <iod  !  stimjosc.  a 
as  targe  as  on  ox,  and  that  he  spread  onblci 
IM,  all  the  wilds  of  Africa  would  not  pro- 
iny  thing  so  dreadful — 

»Quak  (Kirtcntum  ncquu  miliuris 
Dauna  itt  Ulii  nlit  mcuIi'Cis, 
Mco  Jub«  lellus^uerat  Iconum 
Arida  a  ami. 

lit  of  them,  who  dare  menace  in  the  way 
o  in  llieir  pre»nt  stale.what  would  tiievdo 
r  had  power  ccmmenaurate  to  th«ir  malice, 
arhid  I  ever  should  hare  a  despoliek  nin.iter 

if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made.  I  will  bftvc 
fhe  XVIth  rather  than  Monsieur  Bailiv.  or 
t,  or  Chabot ;  rather  <^rire  the  lliti,  or 
e  the  IVih,  than  Dr.  Priestley  or  Dr.  Kt|j- 
crwns,   who   would    not    load   a    tyrannous 

by  the  poisoned  tauntsof  a  vulgar,  low-btcd 
ice.  I  hone  we  have  still  spirit  enough  to 
n*  from  the  one  or  the  oilier.  The  con- 
es of  tyranny  are  tlie  worst  parts  of  it. 

if  the  danpvr  be  existing  in  reality,  and 
ymatunnt;  itself  to  our  destruction,  what, 
Ot  better  to  take  treason  unprepared,  than 
muMi  should  come  by  surprise  upon  us,  and 
itunprep«red  >  If  we  must  have  a  conflict. 
hare  it  wtdi  all  our  forces  fresh  about  us, 
Mu*  govtcnment  in  full  funclioD  and  AjII 


strength,  our  troops  uncorruptcd,  our  revenues  in 
the  legal  hands,  oui  arsenals  tilled  and  p05se»ed 
by  govcmmi;nl;  and  not  trivit  till  t)ie  conspirators, 
mut  to  commemorate  the  14th  of  July,  shall  aeiu 
on  tile  Tower  of  Loudon  and  tlic  magazines  ix 
contains,  muriler  the  governour,  and  Vie  mayor 
of  London,  u'txt  upon  the  king's  person,  drive  out 
the  houtc  of  lords,  occupy  your  gallery,  and 
thence,  us  from  an  hi«h  Iributia),  dictate  to  you. 
The  degree  of  danger  is  not  only  from  the  circum- 
stnnces  whiHi  threaten,  but  from  the  value  of  tlie 
objects  which  arc  threatened.  A  small  dandier 
menacing  an  ineslimablc  object  is  of  more  import- 
ance  than  liie  greatest  perils,  which  regard  one 
that  is  irdiffi>rent  lo  nn.  Tlio  whole  iiuestion  of 
the  dnnjccr  depends  upon  facts.  The  hrst  fact  is, 
whctlicr  those,  who  sway  in  France  at  present, 
confine  themselves  lo  the  regulation  of  iheir  in- 
ternal affnirs,  or  whether  upon  system  tl»cy  nourish 
cabals  in  all  otlicr  countries,  to  eslcud  tlieir  power 
by  producing  revolntiona  similar  to  their  own. 
2.  Tlie  next  is,  whether  we  have  any  cabals  formed 
or  forming  within  tbcsu  kinj^doms,  to  co-operate 
with  ihetn  for  the  dctlructioi;  of  our  constitution. 
On  the  solution  of  these  two  questions,  joined  with 
our  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  object  to  beatfeetod 
by  their  machinations,  the  justneas  of  our  alarm 
and  the  necessity  of  our  vi^lanca  muat  depend. 
Tvery  private  conspiracy,  every  open  attack  upon 
the  laws,  is  dangerous.  One  robbery  is  an  alarm 
to  all  property;  else  I  am  sure  we  exceed  measure 
in  our  jiiinislimcnt.  As  robberies  encrcase  in 
niimbet  and  audacity,  the  alarm  cncrenses.  These 
wrelclies  are  at  war  witli  us  upon  principle.  They 
hold  this  government  to  be  an  usurpation.  See 
the  language  of  the  depBrtmcnt. 

The  whole  question  is  on  the  realitt/  of  tbe 
danger.  Ii  it  such  a  dancer  as  would  justify  that 
fear,  tjui  cadtre  polctt  in  hominem  ccatlantem  tt 
non  metuentem  ^  This  is  lh«  fear,  which  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  declare  to  be  a  lawful  and 
jusiifiabh'  f<-ar.  When  a  man  threatens  my  life 
openly  and  publickly,  1  mav  demand  from  him 
Mcoritics  of  the  peace.  WWn  every  act  of  a 
man's  life  manifests  such  a  desi^  stronger  than 
by  words,  even  though  he  does  not  make  such  a 
dcclantion,  1  am  justified  in  being  on  my  guard. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  th(!y  are  already  une-liAli 
of  the  Lin^lom.  If  so.  their  force  is  naturally 
nut  contemptible.  To  say.  that  in  all  contests  tbe 
decision  will  of  course  be  in  favour  of  tba  greater 
number,  is  by  no  means  true  in  fact.  For,  first, 
the  greater  number  is  generally  composed  of  men 
of  sliiggixh  tempers,  slow  to  act,  and  unwilling  to 
attempt :  and,  by  being  in  poaM«»io«,  ara  ao  dis- 
posed to  peace,  that  they  arc  unwilling  to  take 
early  and  rigorous  measures  for  their  defence,  and 
they  are  almoat  always  canght  unprepared. 

Nee  ouiere  pares :  alter  vcicvntibui  anab 
In  seninir,  hincoqa*  10^  DsnquilbM  lUU, 

Dedidicil  jam  paca  duccm ; 

Ner  rTpararc  novas  tires,  multitmi^e  prlorj 
Crvdecc  bnune.    Stil  niaipii  nornmis  umbia- 
Lvc^y,  L  13«-IU. 
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A  amallei  number  more  expedite,  awakened, 
active,  Tigorous,  and  courageous,  wlio  make  amends 
for  what  they  want  in  weight  by  their  luperabun- 
dance  of  velocity,  will  create  an  acting  power  of 
the  greatest  possible  strength,  Wlien  men  are 
furiously  and  fonatically  fond  of  an  object,  they 
will  prefer  it,  as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace, 
to  their  own  property,  and  to  their  own  lives ;  and 
can  there  be  a  doubt  in  such  a  case,  that  they 
would  prefer  it  to  the  peace  of  their  country  ?  Is 
it  to  be  doubted,  that,  if  they  have  not  strength 
enough  at  home,  they  will  call  in  foreign  force  to 
aid  them  ?  Would  you  deny  them  wkat  is  rea- 
sonable for  fear  they  should  ?  Certainly  not.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  look  into  the 
minds  of  men.  I  would  go  further,  it  would  not 
be  iust  even  to  trace  consequences  from  principles, 
which,  though  evident  to  me,  were  denied  by 
them.  Let  them  disband  as  a  faction,  and  let 
them  act  as  individuals;  and  when  I  see  them 
with  no  other  views  than  to  enjoy  tbeir  own  con- 
science in  peace,  I  for  one  shall  most  cheerfully 
vote  for  their  relief, 

A  tender  conscience,  of  alt  things,  ought  to  be 
tenderly  handled ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure 
not  only  the  conscience,  but  the  whole  moral  frame 
and  constitution  is  injured,  recurring  at  times  to 
remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only  in  making  the 
conscience  callous.  But  the  conscience  of  faction, 
the  conscience  of  sedition,  the  conscience  of  con- 
spiracy, war  and  confusion  •  •  •  • 
•       •       •       • 

Whether  any  thing  be  proper  to  be  denied, 
which  is  right  in  itself,  because  it  may  lead  to  the 
demand  of  others,  which  it  is  improper  to  grant ; 
—abstractedly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
negative.  But  as  no  moral  questions  are  ever 
abstract  questions,  this,  before  I  judge  upon  Any 
abstract  proposition,  must  be  embodied  in  circum- 
stances ;  for  since  things  are  right  or  wrong,  morally 
speaking,  only  by  their  relation  and  connexion 
with  other  things,  this  very  question  of  what  it  is 
politically  rig-ht  to  grant  depends  upon  this  rela- 
tion to  its  effects.  It  is  the  direct  ofBce  of  wisdom 
to  look  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts  we  do ;  if 
it  be  not  this,  it  is  worth  nothing,  it  is  out  of  place 
and  of  function ;  and  a  downright  fool  is  as  ca- 
pable of  government  as  Charles  Fox,  A  man 
desires  a  sword  ;  why  should  he  be  refused  ?  a 
sword  is  a  means  of  defence,  and  defence  is  the 
natural  right  of  man, — nay,  the  first  of  all  his 
rights,  and  which  comprehends  them  all.  But  if 
I  know,  that  tlie  sword  desired  is  to  be  employed 
to  cut  my  own  throat,  common  sense,  and  my  own 
self-defence,  dictate  to  me,  to  keep  out  of  his 
hands  this  natural  right  of  the  sword.  But  whether 
this  denial  be  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust,  pru- 
dent or  cowardly,  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of 
the  man's  means.  A  man  may  have  \eTy  ill  dis- 
positions, and  yet  be  so  very  weak  as  to  make  all 
precaution  foolish.  See  whether  tliis  be  the  case 
of  these  dissenters,  as  to  their  designs,  as  to  their 
means,  numbers,  activity,  zeal,  foreign  assistance. 


The  first  question  to  be  decided,  when  we  tiU 
of  the  church's  being  in  danger  from  any  pajtici- 
lar  measure,  is,  whether  the  danger  to  tlie  cbunl 
is  a  publick  evil ;  for  to  those,  who  think,  that  lit 
national  church  establishment  is  itself  a  naUonl 
grievance,  to  desire  them  to  forward  or  to  reai 
any  measure  upon  account  of  its  conducing  to  tit 
safety  of  the  church,  or  averting  its  danger,  vodd 
be  to  the  last  degree  absurd.  If  yon  bave  rcMia 
to  think  thus  of  it,  take  the  reformation  inttaillr 
into  your  own  hands,  whilst  you  are  yet  cool,  ad 
can  do  it  in  measure  and  proportion,  and  notn- 
der  the  influence  of  election  tests  and  popok 
fury.  But  here  I  assume,  that  by  far  the  gram 
number  of  those,  who  compose  the  house,  an  li 
opinion,  that  this  national  church  establishmeol s 
a  great  national  benefit,  a  great  publick  bloun;, 
and  that  its  existence  or  its  non-exisiena  d 
course  is  a  thing  by  no  means  iodifiereDt  or  \k 
publick  welfare  ;  then,  to  tbem  its  danger  oi  in 
safety  must  enter  deeply  into  every  questicn  vbid 
has  a  relation  to  it.  It  is  not,  because  ungrDoad- 
ed  alarms  have  been  given,  that  there  never  tu 
exist  a  real  danger ;  perhaps  the  worst  effect  d 
an  ungrounded  alarm  is  to  make  people  inseniiUi 
to  the  approach  of  a  real  pen'I.  Quakeriai  ■ 
strict,  methodical,  in  its  nature  highly  aristooiii- 
cai,  and  so  regular,  that  it  has  brought  the  >Ut 
community  to  the  condition  of  one  family;  bAt 
does  not  actually  interfere  with  the  govenmoL 
The  principle  of  your  petitioners  is  no  passtnoi- 
scientious  dissent  on  account  of  an  over-scnp 
louE  habit  of  mind ;  the  dissent  on  their  pnt  ii 
fundamental,  goes  to  the  very  root ;  and  it  ii  it 
issue  not  upon  this  rite  or  that  ceremony,  oa  ik 
or  that  school  opinion,  but  upon  this  one  quaba 
of  an  establishment,  as  nnchnstian,  unlawfol,«»- 
trary  to  the  gospel,  and  to  natural  r^t,  pofii 
and  idolatrous.  These  are  the  principles  vicwmf 
and  fanatically  held  and  pursued — taught  to  As 
children,  who  arc  swom  at  the  altar  like  HanniU. 
The  war  is  with  theestablbhment  itself,  no  qwK 
no  compromise.  As  a  party,  they  are  infiiutdf 
mischievous ;  see  the  declarations  of  Priestleyi* 
Price — declarations,  you  will  say,  ot  hot  wa. 
Likely  enough — but  who  are  the  coo/ men,  *k 
have  disclaimed  them  ?  not  one,— no,  not  oh- 
Which  of  them  has  ever  told  you,  that  theydo  Hi 
mean  to  destroy  the  church,  if  ever  it  swiuM  h 
in  their  power  ?  Which  of  them  has  tokl  jw. 
that  this  would  not  be  the  first  and  favourite  ■■ 
of  any  power  they  should  get  ?  not  one, — no,  b* 
one.  Declararions  of  hot  men  !  The  dan^  ■ 
tbence,  that  they  are  under  the  ctmdnct  of  bl 
men ;  falsos  in  amore  odia  tum^ngere. 

They  say,  they  are  well  aiTected  to  the  Mt, 
and  mean  only  to  destroy  the  church.  If  tlutk 
the  utmost  of  their  meaning,  you  must  first  coi- 
sider  whether  yon  wish  yonr  church  establiibmot 
to  be  destroyed ;  if  you  do,  you  had  mucli  bMtH 
do  it  now  in  temper,  in  a  grave,  moderate,  iti 
parliamentary  way.  But  if  you  think  otherviK 
and  that  you  think  it  to  be  an  invaluable  blesiiVi 
a  way  fully  sufficient  to  nourish  a  manly,  ratioail. 
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•olid,  and  at  lbs  Mine  time  humble  piety :  if  you 
'fijld  it  woll  littM)  to  ttie  fntne  and  pitcni  oT  your 
*iL  (.-onatitiitioii ;  if  you  lind  it  %  biritcr  ai;uinit 
SuiaticistT),  infitlelity.iindatlieism;  if  you  Hocl.thal 
H  tunii'iltf.t.  Mip{>()rt  u>  ibe  liuinaii  mtnd  in  tlm 
mffiici*oiis  and  dittrcuMHt  of  the  world,  consolatiun 
in  aickncEs,  puiii,  poTcity,  and  de«Ui ;  if  it  (lig:ni&«8 
our  nature  uitli  tlie  li»[ic  of  itiimoitality,  tiiavcs 
•aquiry  fruv,  whilst  it  preserves  an  aiiilioriiy  to 
tench,  wbeii:  Autliority  only  t-an  leach,  cammuitia 
mltaria,  ttt/ue  ac  patnam,  fliiiffile,  coiUe./ovclc. 


t»  UiC  •Ittciuninn  nf  thi*  luLiJn^L  «  hKli  took  plicr  in  llii:  ym 
—  Mi-  Uurke  •Uclireil  hit  liitcolim.  In  eatt  Iht  iixitleD  Tor  rr- 


i>mlmaihf  Int  tictilHo]  btcn  ncTM'd  to,r>f  pnipMloetn  wMilD(i> 
Itic  riilTuwfnticMIn  th*nioniMi>tiBiwaaiai«Kl(4lobef«pcalnL 
"l^  n.dn,  inlhepretenw  of  tiwl.iilm'tfrtl)  riroIlraBDillvllPi*. 
ihnt  >  nllinoui  Tilut>lt>litariit  in  llil>  >iiitc  »  nul  nailnrr  (n 
ihp  luw  oi  (iul.  01  rlmtrtwililt  m  lie  Inw  <j'  ramiiv  ur  In  Hw 
iriic  priiiciplrt  i-f  lh«  i-hrnb(ni  wllgHiii.  or  IliM  il  i«  nr(ik«i  Ki 
ihcanmiiunily  ^  niM  I  ilo  MnccrclT  prumlK- ukI  tuiiuK*.  IkIHv 
OM.ilui  I  nrwc  Htll.  b;  Diiy  coaimncj,  eonaimnct.  or  tK>ii<>«al 
dfi^iiT  wliMon,  BiKiD|H,nrabttultwn  In  iny  •Itonpt,  Ki  xuUvcrt 
ih«>r(initltii<lonuf  ili*cbun;b<i(  lEnsIanil.  ■>  thcaunc  Miimi  br 
IsA  uiiiLtulii~il.  vivl  ihni  I  will  ant  nnploy  any  nwcr  or  liillit- 
fiirp,  wiiKii  I  iDii>'>lfrl*ciYnnii>ny  ofllcceorpo'*!*.'"  "ijf  "Wr 
<>tnH.  uhii-h  1  iiol-L  or  >liDil  bbid.  umlFr  HI*  Hajnt)^.  Iiu  Mrs 

anil  ■uccanC'Cf,  <•>  •ttitrDv  ui<l  nibvprl  IIhi  nmr,  ur.  I»  nuui 
ii])?nili«T«iri  tv  ctectrd  Inui  any  corpDtalKvi,  oi  iiiio  ixirhAoirni, 
gitcnivtuioio  ilir  <l*o»i«n»(wiym«inb«f<irirL'n.''i-Tini  r.iriiii. 
uii'iii  (iilnin  anvoKlct,  f»r  ur  oniccouMotth' I  '  lo 

Bnv  nlhrt  or  dflftwil  rvUglom  opimiiCM  or  (>i  ur 

mifi  Ml)  liupcllml  ilHjy  tuny  promole  th*  •Bin-  ;  ,    .■(!<« 

(.!  tlip  MinijltKhrtl  rliurcTi;  tnjliiill  dullftilly  mill  i^ *  mU)  o*. 
Itoi  n.j>wlf»*tli  my  prlvMe liberty oCcwwemw)*,  w  mcwiwu 
WlunCTltiy  Inw.  a    .  ,         _   ... 

■■SobtlpmeOod.' 
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erery  complicalpd  CDntlltutiftn  (and  every 
c«>n«littii>on  if  com |tl rent od)  ca«cs  will  nriu!, 
9htn  tbe  several  orden  of  the  iiatc  will  cUsh 
wiUi  one  aiiotlicr;  and  diapiitcs  will  luiw  iitKiiU 
Uaa  liitiitit  of  tlii^ir  KverKi  righu  nnd  privileges. 
It  mav  be  almost  iinpo»(ihli>  to  rucoiiciic  tliein. 

Carry  the  iwinciple  on.  by  which  yoii  expelled 

Mr.    WilkfH,  ilicre   is  noi   a  man  iri  tlie  lioii»e, 

iMinilv  m  nmn  in  tlic  nalinn,  ivlio  mny  not  b«  di«- 

ftt>li5«d.     That  thi*  hoittc  should  liave  no  fiowcT 

it  cxnulsKm  in  ui  hani  raying.     Hint  thta  hoiisr 

•boala  liftvc  a  ecneml  diKrctionxry  power  of  dis- 

qamltflcaiion.  is  a  dnnt^rons  (syiriEr.     That  tite 

Mopte  (hould  not  chooK  their  own  tepreecntativc, 

■  a  faying,  that  shakccs  the  constiuiLion .     That 

tliM   boaw  fcliotild  n»me  the  reprcttntntire,  is  a 

MVtne.  vhicli,  fnllowrd  by  practice,  subverts  the 

emistitutton.     Tbcy  hftve  theri^lit  of  cicctins:,  you 

fa«ve  a  rifbt  of  expelling:  tlicy  of  rhoosine.  yoiii 

of  jndifin^,  and  only  of  judging,  of  the  choice. 

Whnt  bounds  (hall  he  mk  to  the  freedom  of  that 

cboic-  '  Tlieir  right  is  prior  lo  our*,  we  all  origi- 

tliere.     They  arc  Ine  mortal  enemies  of  the 

of  communs.  who  would  persuade  them  lo 

k  or  to  art,  its  if  thoy  were  a  telf-originnled 

anipiMracy.  independent  of  the  people,  and  iiii- 

rotiiwrled  with  lltcir  opinions  ana  fcelinpi.     Un- 

«kr  n  (WVlencc  of  exalting  the  ditniity,  lliay  mtder- 

ainc  the  very  foundations,  of  timhoiiie.     When 

He   f|U«lion   is  asked  An-r.  What    distnrl)^  llic 

M^ile.  whence  all  thii  i-latnonr  *  vr  apply  to  lli<r 

Wfarr-bench,  aod  they  tell  its  it  he  fioin  the  ef- 

wrta  of  libellen,  aiMl'  the  wickcdnMs  of  tbe 

■Tlu*tBbUii«i,«h(HiirMr«rl«ictoliirln«innl>(lllorurrf1iiln 
Mmi1(M>4  ihc  rlcrtiniiimpRlioibi  cligibitiiytit  pcnumlo 


people  : — a  wornont  ininistfriAl  preteocc.  If 
abroad  the  people  an  deceived  by  popular,  within 
we  nre  delude^l  byministehal,  cfinl.  Thequestion 
amounU  (u  this,  whether  you  mean  lo  Ite  a  lepil 
tribunal,  or  ait  arbilrenr  nnd  despotick  assembly. 
1  aee.and  I  feel,  (he  delicacy  ana  difficulty  of  th« 
ETround  upon  which  we  stand  iii  tliis  iiucstion.  I 
tumid  wi.-ih.  indeed,  that  tlicy.  who  advise  ihc 
Crown,  had  not  left  imrlinment  in  llib  very  «n- 
(TTftceful  dislress,  in  which  tln-y  can  neillier  reinri 
with  dignity  nor  pciMst  with  justice.  Another 
p»rliamcDl  might  hnvc  sntisRcd  tlic  people  without 
lowering  themselves.  But  our  ciluaiion  i*  not  in 
our  own  choice ;  our  eondnei  in  thm  Hituntiaa  is 
all  tlial  is  in  our  own  option.  TItc  substance  of 
the  (lucslion  is,  to  put  bounds  to  your  own  power 
by  the  rules  and  principles  of  law.  This  iK.  I  am 
sennibEe,  a  difKcnli  thing  to  (he  cofmpt,  grasping, 
and  nmbitiotis  part  of  human  nature.  But  iho 
very  difficulty  arpue*  and  cnfon^es  the  necessity 
of  it.  First,  because  the  grmier  the  power,  the 
more  dancQious  the  abuse.  Hinee  tbe  revolution, 
at  least,  the  power  of  tire  nation  has  all  flowed 
with  a  full  tide  into  the  bouse  of  commons. 
Serondly.  because  the  liouse  of  commons,  as  it  is 
the  most  powerful,  is  the  most  cornipliblo  part  of 
the  whole  coiiBtilutlon.  Our  ptibbck  wounds 
cnnnot  be  concealed  ;  to  he  rutrd,  they  must  be 
laid  open.  Tlic  publick  does  think  we  ar«  a  cor- 
rupt body.  In  our/«^i«/(jfiite  eapaeity  we  are,  in 
most  instances,  esteemed  a  very  wise  body.  In 
our  judicial,  we  have  no  credit,  no  character  at 
all.  (lur  Judgment)!  alink  in  the  nostrils  of  tiie 
people.    They  think  us  to  be  not  only  withoot 

wrrcln  |iMlMnail,wMr4c<ledtvsniiwliy«<Mr*gatawtniL 
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Dtlilt  of  conduct.    A*  to  the  finit  class 

I.  llicv  have  no  hardjkip  annexed  lu 

I  iifr*nn«  30  inciipacitaled  are  paiJ  by 

lior  vrhat  tlicy  abandon  in  nnotner,  and 

pait,  the  siluntion  arises  frDin  tbeir 

Bm  as  to  tlie  Kcoml,  arising  ftam 

;  not  RxhI  by  nature,  but  suwrindured 

litira  sets,  or  nrislng  frum  nonaikriiblc 

lU  an  occasiuiiEil  personal  disability. 

it  ought  to  be  defined  by  tbc  fixed 

t — wliat  l^rd  Coke  calls,  tlic  ^Iden 

Ftlic  Inw,  und  tiot  by  tlic  crooked  cord 

Wlmtcvcr  in  gencrid  is  better  bom. 

common  lot  with  men  u(  llit  same 

But  to  l>r(  Miccted  mid  iniirkid  out 

liar  brand  of  unwortliincss  umoni;  our 

CUiECDS,  is  a  lot  of  nil  ollicrs  llic  Jmrdest  to 

i;  and  contKfjntndy  is  of  all  others  thm 

eh  ought  only  lo  be  tnastwl  to  tbe  lopa- 

■s  not  only  IcyUlativcin  ita  nature,  but  of 

of  legislature   the   most  odious.     The 

is  over,  if  this  is  shewn  not  to  be  a  legis- 

'•Pt.     Bi]t  w)iAl  i«  vt'TV  usual  nnd  nntural, 

[to  corrupt  judicature  into  Ic^ittEitiuc.     On  this 

)l  il  is  proper  to  enquire  whether  a  court  of 


judicature,  which  decides  witboitt  Bp[}enl,  lias  it 
aa  a  necessary  incident  of  such  judicnturc,  that 
whatever  it  decides  i*  rfe_/Krp  law.  Nobody  will, 
I  hope,  assett  thia,  b^^cause  tbo  direct  coiiseuuence 
WDuId  be  ttic  entire  extinction  of  the  dillercnce 
between  tiuc  and  false  judgments.  For  if  the 
jnd^fnient  makes  the  law,  and  not  the  lav  directs 
tbc  jud^ent.  it  is  im possible  tlicre  should  besnch 
a  thing  iis  an  iJlei^at  judgment  ^ven. 

But  instead  of  standing  upon  tliis  ground,  they 
intrwliipc  another  nuestion,  wholly  foreign  to  it, 
whether  it  ouglit  not  to  be  submitted  to  tus  if  it 
were  law.  And  then  the  question  is, — by  the 
constitution  uf  lliis  country,  what  degree  of  sub- 
misMHin  in  duo  to  tlie  authoritative  acts  of  ti  limited 
power  ?  This  question  of  submission,  determine  it 
now  you  please,  has  Dolliin)C  to  do  in  this  dis> 
cussioD,  and  in  this  house.  Here  it  is  not,  how 
long  the  people  ar«  bound  to  tolerate  the  illept- 
lity  of  oui  judgments,  but  whether  wo  have  a  rlgkl 
CO  substitute  our  occasional  opinion  in  the  place 
of  law  :  so  as  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  fraa- 
chise.  -        .        .        .        _        I*        - 
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il  always  to  be  lamented,  when  men  nre 

I  (o  seart'h  iiilo  tlic  foundntions  of  the  mm- 

■Wealth.     It  is  certainly  necessary  to  resort  to 

I  Imory  of  your  government,  whenever  you  pro- 

"  any  alteration  in  the  frame  of  it,  wheihei  that 

•ti«)n  means  th«  revival  of  some  former  anti- 

aod  forsaken  constitution  of  state,  or  the 

'tscTtion  of  some   new  improvemem   in  the 

lm«>ciwealth.     The  object  of  our  do'liberation 

p'-omole  the  good  purposes,  for  which  elec- 

■^stve  been  instituted,  and  to  prevent  their 

•*"« niences.      If  we  thought  frequent  elections 

****^  with  no    inconvenience,  or  with  but  a 

inconvenience,  the  etronu  ovcrruimg  prin- 

thc  constitution   would  sweep  us  like  a 

lowanis  ihcm.     But  your  remedy  is  to  be 

to  your  dismse — your  present  disease,  and 

•■    whole  disease.     That  man  thinks  much 

*V?Sldy.  and  therefore  be  thinks  weakly  and 

*vpiy_  Qf  jny  contnvanee  of  human  wisdom. 

*<'l»evc9,  thai  it  can  make  any  sort  of  approach 

'f'*clioo.     There  is  not,  tKere  never  wa«,  a 

*jde  of  government  under  hcavcu,  that  does 

*  thavcfy  pursuit  of  the  good  it  proposes, 

'•p*«th  wwiklivCTPflupnn  oncnTtliMc  motlofL*, wbkh 
I  MccoMlTf  jran  mctt  raMt  liy  Mr.  SSKbrldf*-.  10* 

.  u.  -2  I 


naturally  and  inevitably  lead  into  *onu)  incosn- 
nicncc,  which  makes  it  absolulclv  Doceasary  to 
countcfwoik  and  weaken  the  application  of  that 
first  principle  itself;  and  to  abaiMon  something  of 
the  extent  of  the  advantage  you  proposed  by  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  also  the  inconveniences,  wliicb 
have  arisen  from  the  instrument  of  nil  the  good 
you  had  in  view. 

To  govern  according  totheaense  and  agrerably 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  is  a  grcnt  and  elon- 
ous  object  of  government.  This  oWct  cannot  be 
obtained  but  through  the  medium  of  popular  elec* 
lion  ;  and  popular  election  U  a  mighty  evil.  It 
is  such,  and  so  great  an  evil,  tliat  tJiough  there  are 
few  tuitions,  whose  monorchs  were  not  originally 
elective,  very  few  are  now  elected.  They  aift  the 
diBtem|)er«  of  elections  that  have  destroyed  all 
free  states.  To  cure  tliCK  distcmpen  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible ;  the  only  tJiing  tlierefore  left  lo 
save  the  conunonwenlih.  is  to  prcveat  their  relnm 
loo  frequently.  The  objects  in  view  nr«,  to  have 
parliaments  as  frequent  as  tlwj  can  be  without 
uistToctiug  them  in  the  proseciitiou  of  publick 
business:  on  om  band,  to  secure  their  inaepead- 

shoilmkrw  thr  finratloo  of  |«ftla«M«l>i  but  <bt  prtcke  Mc 
ranuol  tM  urvrlaincd. 
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eucc  upon  (lie  people,  nii  i\w  otlici  lo  ^ive  Um-iii 
Uuit  quiet  iii  flimr  ininih.  and  liiat  ease  iii  tlieir 
fortiin'^t  t^*  ^'^  4M)nbI<»  tlicm  to  perfoTm  tlie  mo*[ 
arduous  iiiiil  moal  puiiiful  duly  iu  tlie  world  witli 
spint,  witli  cflicicni-y,  wiili  independency,  and 
Willi  cxpcrii'iicv,  as  reul  ptihliok  coiiniienon.  imi 
u  tlic  cnnvuscre  at  t.  perpetual  ei(>ciinn.  Jt  r« 
wise  to  cQOipnsi  ns  many  good  ends  a»  possibly 
you  can,  and  seeing  tliere  are  inconvfiiiencea  on 
botb  sides,  with  btMic(it£  on  l>otli,  to  ^ive  up  a  part 
of  (he  beuefil  to  soften  tlic  i neon vcn ion cc.  TIic 
peifecl  cure  is  imprariicablc,  because  llic  disorder 
IS  dear  to  those,  from  whom  alone  t1ie  cure  can 
poaaibly  be  derived.  Th«  utmost  to  be  done  ia  to 
palliate,  to  miligale,  lo  respite,  to  put  off  tbe  evii 
day  of  the  cnnsliluiion  lo  Us  latest  possible  hour, 
aod  may  it  lie  a  very  late  one  ! 
~  "  ia  bill,  I  fear,  would  precipitate  one  of  two 
uence»,  I  know  not  whicli  most  likely,  or 
u'liicb  most  dangerous ;  either  that  the  Crown,  by 
ita  coiutaiit  slated  power,  ioHitence,  and  Fereiuip. 
would  wear  out  all  opposition  in  elections,  or  tliat 
a  violent  and  furious  popular  spirit  would  arise.  I 
muit  see,  ta  salltfy  me.  the  remedies;  I  mtist  see. 
from  iheir  opi^nition  in  tlic  ciir«  of  th<!  old  evil, 
and  ill  the  cure  of  lliusc  new  evils,  which  arc  in- 
•eparable  froin  all  remedies,  liow  they  balance 
each  other,  and  what  is  the  total  rexult.  The  ei- 
oellenec  of  mnthrmaticks  and  met npliy sick*  is  lo 
have  but  one  thintj  before  you  ;  but  he  forms  the 
best  judgment  in  nil  mnral  di»qiii»itions,  wlio  has 
tbegrealcsl  number  and  variety  of  considerations 
in  one  view  before  him.  and  can  take  them  in  witli 
tbe  best  possible  consideration  of  the  middle  rt;- 
suits  of  all. 

We  of  the  opposition,  who  are  not  friendu  fo 
the  bill,  give  this  pU-d{;e  at  lenst  of  our  intep;rity 
and  sincerity  to  the  people,  that  in  «iir  nitiintion 
of  system  a  tick  opposition  lo  Uieptoscnl  ministers, 
in  which  all  oor  )iope  of  renderinE;  it  effeeinaJ  de- 
pends upon  popular  inlercAl  and  favour,  we  will 
not  Hatter  iliem  by  a  »iirrender  of  our  uninRuenced 
Judgme-nt  and  opinion  ;  we  give  a  security,  that, 
if  ever  we  should  be  in  another  situation,  no  flat- 
tery to  any  other  sort  of  power  and  influence 
would  induce  tis  to  act  against  Uie  true  interests 
of  tlic  people. 

j^ll  nre  iierced,  that  parliaments  should  not  be 
perpetual  ;  the  only  question  is.  vrhat  is  the  most 
convenient  time  for  their  duration  ?  On  which 
there  are  three  upinione.  Vie  are  agreed,  too,  ilint 
the  temi  oti^lil  not  lo  be  chosen  most  likely  in  itt 
operation  m  spread  corruption,  and  to  aus:ment 
the  already  overgrown  influence  of  the  Crown.  On 
these  principles  I  mean  lo  debate  the  (juestion.  It 
is  easy  to  prt^iend  a  teal  i'lti  liberty.  Thoac,  who 
think  (hemseUes  not  likely  in  lie  enciimbcTeit 
with  the  performance  of  their  promUet,  either  from 
their  knows  inabJIity,  or  total  ind ifTercnec  about 
the  jierformanre,  never  fail  to  cntrrtuin  the  most 
lofty  ideas.  Tliey  are  cetiainly  the  most  specious, 
and  ihey  e<yit  ineni  neither  reflection  to  frame, 
nor  pains  lo  modify,  nor  management  to  support. 
He  task  is  of  another  nntun*  lo  thoie.  who  mean 


to  promise  notliin^  that  it  is  od  in  tiictr  oOoibM. 
01  may  pa&ubly  be  in  (heir  pow^r.  to  perftim:  is 
those,  woo  are  hound  and  principled  m  id'jr  u 
delude   tbe   undetstandiugs   than    to  violau  Ik 
liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects.       Paithbd  wtu^ 
men  we  oug'hl  to  be  over  tbe  rights  aitd  ptivil^ 
of  tlie  people.     But  our  duty,  if  we  are  qnliM 
fur  it  as  wc  oui^Jt,  is  to  eire   Uicm  infawut^, 
and  not  to  receive  it  from  them  ;   we  are  tiot  to 
to  school  to  litem  lo  learn  tbe   princi 
and  government.      In  doing  so,  we 
dutifully  serve,  but  we  should  basely  uul' 
(iiixly  betray,  the  people,  who  are  not 
this  service  by  nature,  nor  in  any  intianee 
to  it  by  the  constitution,     I  reverential  I V  ~ 
to  the  opinion  of  l)ie  people,    and    with 
that  is  almost  superstitious.      I  should  be 
10  shew  my  face  before  thtm,  if  1   chai 
trround,  as  tliey  cried  up  or  cried  down 
things,  oropinions;  if  I  wavered  and  sliiAed 
wiih  every  change,  and  jruned  in  it.  or 
as  best  nniwcred  nay  low  inierett  or  pnwoo 
held  them  up  hope*,  which  I  knew  1  never iai 
or  proinise<l  what  1  well  knew  1  could  not 
Of  nil  Uie^te  things  they  are  pcricct  soverei^ 
without  appeal ;  but  as  to  the  detail  of 
measures,  or  to  iiny  gieneial  schemes 
they  have  neither  enough  of  sprctilai 
closet,  nor  of  cxpenencc  in  business, 
upon  it.     Tl)cy  can  well  sec  whether 
of  a  court,  or  their  honest  servants.    Of 
can  well  judi^;  and  1  wish,  that  they  aJ' 
erciwd  their  judgment ;  but  of  the  poriiculsr 
nLs  of  a  measure  1  hare  other  sUndsrds. 
•   *  •  •  That  the  freouency  of  elections 
by  this  bifl  has  a  tendency  to  encresse 
and  consideration  cf  tbe  electors,  aot  ll 
riiplibility,  I  do  mott  readily  allow;  so 
desirable :  iliis  is  what  it  has,  1  will  tsll 
what  it  has  not ;   lit.  It  has  no  sort  of 
to  encrease  their  integrity  and  pnUtck 
less  an  encrease  of  power  has  an 
voters  in  elections,  ihnt  it  hat  in  no 
tioB  in  the  world,  and  upon  no  other  [■»i 
kind.     Sd.  Iliis  bill  ttas  no  tcudeiKyV 
<]uanlily  of  influence  in  the  Crown,  to 
opemtion  more  diflicult,  or   lo  ccuntc"* 
operation,  which  it  cannot  prevent,    "    ° 
whiilsuevcr.     It  has  its  full  weig^it,  ' 
and  its  uncuntrouled  operation  onihec 
nelly  as  it  had  before.     3il.   Nor, 
abaic  the   inleretl  or  incliualion  of 
apply  that  influence  lo  ilie  elcrtots  : 
Irarv,  it  renders  il  much  more  neoc» 
if  liiey  seek  lo  have  a  majorttr  in  psri' 
encieaseihe  means  of  tliut  infltn-nrf,  aot^  -ntf '" 
their  diligence,  and  to  »ihar(irn  dettra"^  r|i(W 
application.    The  whole  effect  of  ihr  W  ^^pff^ 
fore  the  removing  ihc  kpplicatioa  of  '<'f""^(rt  * 
the  influence  from  the  elected  to  lire  •**^^V(i*'^ 
further  to  utrengthen  and  CKtead  a  cou' 
already  great  and  jiowerful  in  boroogW      -. 
fix  llieir  m:^ra2■ncs  and  places  of  anw,    ^f^ 
to  make  tht'm  tbe  principal,  not  tlic  »«*'*^, 
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of  thpii  muncpitirres  for  sceuntig  a  detcr- 
raajonty  in  parliBincnt. 
1  bclicTc  nobody  will  deny,   that  the  electors 
comiptiblu.     They  are  men  ;  it  is  saying  no> 
mg  woree  of  lliem  ;  many  of  them  are  but  ill 
in  ihcir  miodB,  many  (eeh\e  in  ibeircir- 
ico.  easily  ovcr-rtaehed,  easily  scdnrcd. 
!f  they  are  many,  the  wa^e*  of  rorni|ilinn  are  the 
and  would   to  Ood  it  were  nnt  rather  & 
nlemplible  and  hypdcnttciil   adulation  tli»n  u 
■table  sentiment  to  say,  thai  there  in  nln^-mfy 
debautherv,  no  corfuption,  no  bribery,  no  per. 
fj,  no  Mind  fury,  tind  inTPro«ted  faction  amonE 
B  elector*  in  many  parts  of  this  kint^om  ;  nor 
h  surprising,  or  at  all  blamabic,  in  llmt  claia 
private  men,  wlien  tliey  een  iJieir  neighbours 
ndized,  and  themselves  poor  and  virtuous 
wt  thnl  eclat  or  dign^ity,  which  attends  men 
higher  situations. 

Bnt  admit  it  were  true,  that  the  preat  inuiis  of 
electors  were  too  va»t  an  object  for  court  tn- 
icc  to  KT^^j),  or  extend  to,  and  tliai  in  despair 
y  must  abandon  it;  he  munt  be  vpry  if^nornnt 
if  the  siatfiof  every  popular  interest,  whorfoo*  not 
now,  that  in  all  tbu  corporations,  all  the  open 
"Pooghs.  indeed  in  crcry  uislrict  of  the  kin^om, 
•n  h  some  leadin;^  man,  some  agitator,  same 
allhy  merchant,  or  considerable  mnmiracturer, 
DC  actiTC  attorney,  aome  nopalar  prcaeber,  some 
iBcy  lender,  &c.  Ac.  wtio  is  followed  by  the 
rhole  flock.     11iis  is  the  atyle  of  all  tnw  coun- 

_^^^^lt^m  in  Fshift  vtlm  hie,  i-al«t  i11«  Vclinl; 
Coilitwthic  lucet  dabii  eripieique  ciirule. 

Ke  spiriti,  Mch  of  which  informs  and  governs 
b  ohh  little  orb,  are  neither  so  many,  nor  so  little 
owerful,  nor  lo  tncomiptible,  but  tiiat  a  minister 
■y,  **  he  does  frequently,  tind  means  of  piininj; 
Uld  throuffh  tlicni  all  tlicir  fullowtrs.  To 
,  thereiore,  *  very  general  inHnctice 
electors  will  no  mor«  be  found  an  imprac- 
projccl,  than  to  piin  an  tindtip  inf)ticnc<e 
BtCBsoers  of  parlinmcnl.  Therefore  I  am 
iHvc,  that  this  bill,  thoui;b  it  shifts  the 
of  the  disorder,  does  by  no  means  relieve 
consthQtxm .  I  went  through  almost  everycon- 
elcclion  in  thcbef^mningof  ihispiu-lianK'nl, 
id  acted  ai  a  mana^r  in  very  many  of  ihtm; 
rhirh,  though  as  at  n  sehool  of  pretty  severe 
rugged  discipline,  1  came  to  have  some  dei^ 
iiHtmction  conc«ming  the  means,  by  which 
y  intereiU  are  h  getieral  procuf«d 
fteJ. 
_,  I  know,  would  suppose,  that  cvrry 
I  election  is  to  the  reprcxcntativc  a  day  of 
nt,  in  which  he  appears  before  his  consti- 
u  to  account  for  the  use  of  tha  talent,  with 
they  intrusted  him,  and  for  the  improve- 
be  has  made  of  it  for  llic  publick  advaniofcc. 
lid  b«  so,  if  every  corruptible  represenia- 
m  (o  find  an  enlightened  and  ineormptibie 
lalitiient.  .  Out  the  practice  and  knowledge  of 
world  will  not  suner  us  to  be  ignorant,  that 
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the  constitution  on  paper  it  one  thing,  and  in  fact 
and  cxperiencft  is  anoth'CT.  H*e  must  know,  that 
the  candidate,  instead  of  trusting  at  his  election 
to  the  testimony  of  his  be)ia*iour  in  parliament, 
must  bring  tlio  tratimonv  of  a  larc^e  sum  of  money, 
the  capacity  of  liberal  cxpenee  in  entertain cnenls, 
the  power  of  serving  and  obliging  the  nilers  of 
corporations,  of  winning  over  the  popular  lead<^re 
of  political  clubs,  a»oeiations,  and  neiglibour- 
IioGMJs.  It  is  teu  thousand  times  more  Dccessnry 
to  shew  hiiiinelf  a  man  of  power,  than  a  man  of 
integrity,  in  almost  all  the  elections  with  which 
I  have  been  acquainted.  Gleclionf,  therefore, 
Ik-couig  a  matter  of  heavy  expcnoc  ;  and  if  con- 
tests are  frequent,  to  many  they  will  become 
a  mailer  of  an  expence  totally  ruinous,  which  no 
fortunes  can  bear ;  but  least  of  all  the  landed 
fortunes,  encumbered  an  ihey  often,  indeed  as 
they  mostly,  are  with  debts,  with  portions,  with 
jointures;  and  tied  np  in  the  hands  of  the  poa^ 
sessor  by  the  limitations  of  settlement.  It  is  k 
mnlerini,  ii  is  in  my  opinion  a  lasting,  consider- 
arinn  iii  all  the  questions  conrernitig  election. 
Lf.l  no  one  think  the  charges  of  elections  a  (rivial 
matlcr. 

The  charge  therefore  of  elections  ought  never 
to  bo  lost  siphl  of  in  a  i^uestiou  concerning  their 
fre(|nency  ;  because  the  grand  object  you  seek  is 
independence.  Independence  of  mind  will  ever 
he  more  or  less  influenced  by  independence  of 
fortune  ;  and  if,  every  three  years,  tlie  cxhauiting 
sluices  of  entertainments,  drinkings,  open  houses, 
to  say  nothing  of  bribery,  are  to  be  pcriodiealty 
drawn  up  ami  renewe*!;— if  govemmcnl-faTours, 
for  which  now,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  whole 
race  of  men  are  candidates,  are  to  be  called  fi» 
upnn  every  occasion,  I  sec,  (hat  private  fortunes 
will  be  washed  a«fay,  nnd  e»ery,  even  to  tlie 
least,  trace  of  independence  home  down  by  tha 
torrent.  1  do  not  seriously  think  this  constitu- 
tion, even  to  iJic  wrecks  of  it,  cutihl  survive  Ave 
triennial  eWtion^.  If  you  are  to  fight  the  battle, 
yon  muit  put  on  the  armour  of  the  ministry 
you  must  call  in  the  pubtick,  to  the  aid  of  prrratC|| 
money.  Thcexpcnceof  the  last  election  has  I 
computed  (and  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  Itas  not 
been  overrated)  at  £.1.500,000  ;— three  shillings 
in  the  jiound  more  in  the  Und  tax.  About  the 
close  of  the  last  parliament,  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  several  agents  for  boroughs  went  about,  and 
I  remember  well,  that  it  was  in  every  one  of 
their  mouths — *'  Sir,  jour  election  will  cost  you 
three  thousand  prvuncls,  if  you  are  independent; 
but  if  the  ministry  mnports  yon,  it  may  be  done 
for  two,  and  perhaps  for  less ;"  and,  inde*d,  tlw 
thing  spoke  ttsclf.  Where  a  living  was  to  be  got 
for  one,  a  eommiuion  in  the  army  for  another, 
a  lift  in  the  navy  for  a  thin),  and  cuttom-boni  " 
offices  scattered  about  without  mcMure  or  num- 
ber, who  doubts  but  money  may  be  saved  ?  The 
treasury  may  even  add  money  ;  but  indeed  it  la 
superfluous.  A  genlleraan  of  two  thousand  a  year, 
who  meets  another  of  thcEAmo  fortune,  fights  with, 
equal  arms  ;   but  if  to  one  of  the  candidate*  youl 
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add  a  thousand  a  year  in  places  for  liimseir,  and 
a  power  ol'  giving  away  as  much  among  others, 
one  must,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  arithmetical  de- 
monstration, ruin  his  adversary,  if  he  is  to  meet 
liim  and  (o  fight  with  him  every  third  year.  It  will 
be  said,  I  do  not  allow  for  the  operation  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  do ;  and  I  know  it  will  have  its 
weight  in  most  elections ;  perhaps  it  may  be  de- 
cisive in  some.  But  there  are  few,  in  which  it  will 
prevent  great  expences. 

The  destruction  of  independent  fortimes  will  be 
the  consequence  on  the  part  of  tlie  candidate. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  triennial  corrup- 
tion, triennial  drunkenness,  triennial  idleness,  tri- 
ennial law-suits,  litigations,  prosecutions,  triennial 
pbrenzy,  of  society  dissolved,  industry  interrupted, 
ruined  ;  of  those  persona)  hatreds,  that  will  never 
be  sulfered  to  soften ;  those  animosities  and  feuds, 
which  will  be  rendered  immortal ;  those  quarrels, 
which  are  never  to  be  appeased ;  morals  vitiated 
and  gangrened  to  the  vitals?  1  think  no  stable 
^nd  useful  advantages  were  ever  made  by  the 
money  got  at  elections  by  the  voter,  but  all  he 
gets  IS  doubly  lost  to  the  publick ;  it  is  money 
given  to  diminish  the  general  stock  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  in  the  industry  of  the  subject.  I 
am  sure,  that  it  is  a  good  while  before  he  or  his 
family  settle  again  to  their  business.  Their  heads 
will  never  cool ;  the  temptations  of  elections  will 
be  for  ever  glittering  before  their  eyes.  They  will 
all  grow  politicians;  every  one,  quitting  his  busi- 
ness, will  choose  to  enrich  himself  by  his  vote. 
They  will  all  take  the  gauging-rod ;  new  places 
will  be  made  for  them ;  they  will  run  to  the  cus- 
tom-house quay,  their  looms  atid,ploughs  will  be 
deserted. 

So  was  Rome  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of 
continual  elections,  though  those  of  Rome  were 
sober  disorders.  They  had  nothing  but  faction, 
bribery,  bread,  and  stage  plays,  to  debauch  them. 
We  have  the  inflammation  of  liquor  superadded, 
a  fury  hotter  than  any  of  them.  There  the  con- 
test was  only  between  citizen  and  citizen ;  here 
you  have  the  contest  of  ambitious  citizens  on  one 
side,  supported  by  the  Crown,  to  oppose  to  the 
efforts  (let  it  be  so)  of  private  and  unsupported 
ambition  on  the  other.  Yet  Rome  was  destroyed 
by  the  frequency  and  chaise  of  elections,  and  the 
monstrous  expenoe  of  an  unremitted  courtship  to 
the  people.  1  think,  therefore,  the  indepenoent 
candidate  and  elector  may  each  be  destroyed  by 
it;  the  whole  body  of  the  community  be  an  infi- 
nite sufferer  ;  and  a  vitious  ministry  the  only 
gainer.  Gentlemen,  I  know,  feel  the  weight  of 
this  argument ;  they  agree,  that  this  would  be  the 
consequence  of  more  frequent  elections,  if  things 
were  to  continue  as  they  are.  But  they  think  the 
greatness  and  frequency  of  the  evil  would  itself  be 
a  remedy  for  it ;  that,  sitting  but  for  a  short  time, 
the  member  would  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make 
such  vast  expences,  while  the  fear  of  their  consti- 
tuents will  hold  them  the  more  effectually  to  their 
duly. 

To  this  I  answer,  tliat  experience  is  full  against 


them.  This  is  no  new  thing :  we  hare  had  tritn- 
nial  parliaments ;  at  no  period  of  time  were  seiti 
more  eagerly  contested.  The  expences  of  electiooi 
ran  h^ber,  taking  the  state  of  all  charges,  tbu 
they  do  now.  The  expence  of  eDteitainmentira 
such,  that  an  act,  equally  severe  and  ineffectiul, 
was  made  against  it ;  every  monument  of  thetin 
bean  witness  of  the  expence,  and  most  of  the  tea 
against  corruption  in  elections  were  then  toadti 
all  the  writers  talked  of  it  and  lamoited  iL  Vijj 
any  one  think,  that  a  corporation  will  be  contest 
ed  with  a  bowl  of  punch  or  a  piece  of  beef  tk 
less,  because  elections  are  every  three,  inatm)  of 
every  seven,  yean?  Will  they  change  their  wnt 
for  ale,  because  they  are  to  get  more  ale  tint 
years  hence  ?  Don't  think  it.  Will  they  make 
fewer  demands  for  the  advantages  of  pxtiootp 
in  favours  and  o£Bces,  because  their  member  ii 
brought  more  under  their  power  ?  We  im 
not  only  our  own  historical  experience  in  EnfrJud 
upon  the  aubject,  but  we  have  the  expaiaa 
co-existing  with  us  in  Ireland  :  where,  nnee 
their  parliament  has  been  shortened,  the  a- 
pence  of  elections  has  been  so  far  from  being 
lowered,  that  it  has  been  very  near  donblst. 
Formerly  they  aat  for  the  king's  life  ;  tlie  ordiaiiT 
charge  of  a  seat  in  parliament  was  then  £.1,500. 
They  now  sit  eight  yean,  four  sessions ;  it  ii  h« 
£.2,500,  and  upwsirds.  The  spirit  of  emmUtim 
has  also  been  extremely  encreased,  and  all,  «k 
are  acquainted  with  the  tone  of  that  country,  hvt 
no  doubt,  that  the  spirit  is  still  growing ;  that  bo 
candidates  will  take  the  field  ;  that  the  coDtc0 
will  be  more  violent,  and  the  expences  of  election 
larger  than  ever. 

It  never  can  be  otherwise,  A  seat  b  Ha 
house,  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purpose*,  b 
no  purposes  at  alt,  (except  the  mere  considentiM 
derived  from  being  concerned  in  the  publick 
counsels,)  will  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  of  inhi- 
tion  in  England.  Ambition  is  no  exact  calculsln. 
Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly,  when  it 
games.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this  politi- 
cal game  the  great  lottery  of  power  is  th^  imo 
which  men  will  purchase  with  millions  of  cbtDcn 
against  them.  In  Turkey,  where  the  place, idm 
the  fortune,  where  the  head  itself,  are  so  inKCsic 
that  scarcely  any  have  died  in  their  beds  fcr 
ages ;  so  that  the  bow-string  is  the  natural  denk 
of  bashaws ;  yet  in  no  country  is  power  and  di»- 
tinction  (precarious  enough,  God  knows,  in  tU) 
sought  for  with  such  boundless  avidity,  as  if  ^ 
value  of  place  was  enhanced  by  the  danger  ml 
insecurity  of  its  tenure.  Nothing  wdl  ever  make 
a  seat  in  this  house  not  an  object  of  deiiie  to 
numbers  by  any  means  or  at  any  cbai|;e,  but  de 
depriving  it  of  all  power  and  all  dignity ;  ikii 
would  do  it.  This  is  the  true  and  only  Dcstna 
for  that  purpose.  But  an  house  of  common 
without  power  and  without  dignity,  either  in  ivif 
or  in  its  members,  is  no  house  of  commons  fi>r  tlie 
purposes  of  this  constitution. 

But  Uiey  will  be  afraid  to  act  ill,  if  they  kno* 
tliat  the  day  of  their  account  is  always  near.   I 
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inh  it  were  inie ;  but  it  is  not :  liere  again  w« 
ve  experience,  and  experience  it  against  ua. 
le  dittemper  of  tliis  a^  k  a  poT«rty  oT  spirit  and 
genius  ;  it  is  trifling,  il  is  futile,  worse  than  i^- 
Dt,  lupcrticiallv  taught  :  with  the  politPi'kt 
id  morals  of  ^rk  at  a  board  in); -school ,  rntlicr 
laa  of  men  and  statesmen  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  dc«- 
Brately  wicked,  or  so  8cgindBlnn.<] y  venal  as  in 
mner  limes.  Did  not  n  triennial  parliamoiit 
«e  up  the  national  dimity,  approve  the  peac^  of 
itrecfit,  and  almcst  give  up  every  ihinj;  else  in 
kkin^  Kveiy  step  (o  defcnt  tlic  protcstanc  aiicccs- 
on  ?  Was  not  ihe  comiitntion  saved  by  ihofte. 
bad  DO  election  at  all  to  go  to,  the  lords, 
ite  the  co»n  applied  to  eWtors,  and  by  va- 
roeans curried  tlitm  frotn  ihcir  tmc  inteiesu , 
that  the  Tory  ministry  had  a  majority  wiiliout 
.  ftpplicaiinn  to  ii  single  member  ?  Now  as  to  the 
QQuct  of  the  members,  it  was  then  far  from 
arc  and  independent.  Dribeiy  was  intinirely 
lore  flaj^rjinl.  A  predeeessor  of  yonis,  Mr. 
waker.  put  the  nuesiion  nf  his  own  expulsion 
bribery.  Sir  William  it1iis^ra«'e  was  a.  vrise 
An;  aeraveninn;  au  indefiendi^ni  ninn;  a nmn 
good  fortune  and  gnod  family  :  however  he 
hnied  on  while  in  oppotiiion  a  iraftirk,  a  shan)e- 
1  liaflick.  with  the  ministry.  Bi.^liup  Bumei 
lew  of  £, 6.000,  which  he  had  rewivwl  at  one 
lytnenL  1  lielieve  the  payment  of  stuns  in  hard 
i>D«y,  plain  naLcd  bribery,  is  rare  amon^t  us. 
was  then  far  from  uncommon. 
A  triennial  was  near  ruining,  a  septennial  par- 
itnent  saved,  your  constitution  ;  nor  perhaps 
ive  you  ever  known  a  more  flourishing  period  fur 
e  union  of  national  prosperity,  dignity,  and 
wrty,  itian  the  sixty  years  you  have  p.if.ii-d  iin- 
K!  imt  constitution  of  parliament. 
Hm shortness  of  time,  in  which  they  arc  la  reap 
e  profits  of  iniquity,  is  far  from  clweking  the 
ridttjr  of  corrupt  men  :  il  renders  theni  infinitely 
mtt  ravenous.  They  rush  violently  and  precipi- 
lely  on  their  objeet;  they  lose  all  record  to 
Ecoruin.  The  moments  of  profits  are  precious  ; 
are  men  so  wicked  at  diirint;  a  general  mor- 
liitj.  It  WHS  so  in  the  fi^at  plague  at  Athens ; 
reiy  symptom  of  which  (and  this  lu  worst  syni|>' 
amongst  the  rest)  is  so  finely  related  hy  a 
t  historian  of  antii^iiiiy.  It  was  so  in  tlic 
apiie  of  London  in  I6t>6.  It  appears  in  solditrs, 
lilora,  drc.  Whoever  would  contrive  to  reader 
e  lib  of  mnn  much  shorter  than  it  is,  would,  I 
■  satnli»l,  find  the  surest  receipt  for  encreaiin^ 
t  wicke<lness  of  our  n&ture. 
Tbus,  in  my  opinion,  the  shoiine.is  ofa  triennial 
nine  would  have  the  follnwinir  ill  elTecu  :  it 
Id  nuke  the  member  more  iihsmrle«*lv  and 
lOCkinglycorrupt;  it  v.<mld  encrciuwhiadcpcnd- 
»cr  on  tiioae,  who  could  l>ir!>t  support  him  at  his 
MTtion  :  it  would  wrack  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
Ttones  of  those,  who  stood  upon  their  own  for- 
loct  himJ  ihdr  private  interest;  it  would  make 
le  rlertOTS  inlinitrly  more  venal :  and  it  would 
take  the  whohj  body  of  the  pi-ople,  who  are, 
ther   they  have  votes  or   not,  concerned   in 


elections,  more  awless,  more  idle,  more  debauch- 
ed :  it  woald  utterly  destroy  the  sobriety,  the  in- 
dustry, the  inteeriiy,  tlic  simplicity  of  all  the 
jwople :  and  undermine,  [  am  miich  afraid,  the 
deepest  and  best  laid  foundations  uf  the  common- 
wealth. 

Thow,  who  have  spoken  and  written  upon  this 
subject  without  doon,  do  not  so  much  deny  th« 
probable  existence  of  llMse  inconveniences,  in 
their  measure,  as  they  inisl  for  their  prevention  to 
remedies  of  various  soru,  which  Incy  pro|)»Mr. 
First.  »  pliicc  bill :  but  if  this  will  not  do.  as  they 
fear  it  will  nol,  tliiin  they  say  we  will  have  a  rota- 
tion, and  a  cerisin  mimher  of  you  shall  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  elected  for  ten  yeftra. 
Then  for  the  clcrton,  ihcy  shall  bnllot ;  tlie  mem- 
bers of  parliament  also  shall  decide  by  ballot ;  a 
liflh  project  is  the  change  of  llie  present  legal  re- 
presentation of  the  kingdom.  On  all  this  1  sitall 
observe,  that  it  will  be  very  nnsuitablc  to  jour 
wisdom  to  adopt  the  project  of  a  bill,  to  which 
there  arc  ob|ectioii8  insuperable  by  anv  thing  in 
tlie  bilt  itself,  upon  the  ho)fc,that  tliose  objections 
mny  be  removed  by  subsequent  projects;  everjr 
one  of  which  is  full  of  difficulties  of  ria  own,  and 
which  are  all  of  tliem  very  essential  alier^tions 
ill  the.  cuuntitulion.  This  seeais  very  irreculnr 
.ind  iiniiMial.  If  any  thinic  should  make  ihia  a 
very  doubtful  measure,  what  can  make  it  nMre 
so  than  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocateSi  it 
would  u^^ravate  all  our  old  inconveTiieMccs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  total  alu-ralioo  ia 
tliL-  cunslituiion  of  the  kingdom?  If  the  remedies 
are  proper  in  triennial,  Oiey  will  not  be  less  ao  id 
septennial,  elections  :  let  us  try  llicm  first;  see 
huw  tlie  house  relishes  them;  see  how  they  will 
operate  in  the  nation  ;  and  then,  having  felt  your 
way  and  prepared  agaiost  tlicsc  inconvenicoeca  * 

•   •  •  ■  a 

The  honourable  geittleman  sees,  that  I  mpeel 

the  principle  upon  which  he  i:oei,  as  well  as  hia 
intcntuns  and  tiis  abilities.  He  will  believe,  tltal 
i  du  not  dilfrr  from  him  wantonly,  and  on  trivial 
grimiids.  He  is  very  sure,  that  it  was  not  bis 
embnteing  one  way,  which  dctermine'l  me  to  take 
the  other.  /  have  not.  in  newspa[)er»,  to  dcrt^ale 
from  his  fair  fume  with  the  nation,  prinu-d  l)ie  SrU 
rude  sketch  of  his  bill  with  ungenerous  and  invi- 
dious comments.  /  have  not,  in  conversations 
industriously  circulated  about  tlie  town,  and  talked 
on  the  benches  of  this  house,  attributed  his  con- 
duet  to  motivr^  low  and  unworthy,  and  as  ground- 
less iu  they  are  injurious.  /  do  not  nfliwt  to  b4 
fti^iitened  wiiJithis  proposition,  as  if  some  hideous 
s]M!ctte  had  staiteJ  from  hell,  which  was  to  1)C  seal 
hack  again  by  e^'ery  form  of  exorcism,  and  erer^ 
kind  of  incantation.  /  invoke  no  Acheron  to 
overwhelm  him  in  the  whirlpools  of  its  muddy 
gulf.  /  do  not  tell  the  respectable  mover  and 
seconder,  by  a  penersion  of  their  sense  and  cx- 
prcasioiis,  that  tlK-ir  proposition  balls  lietwccn  the 
ridiculous  and  ihc  dangerous.  /  nm  not  one  Of^ 
those,  who  start  up.  lliiee  at  a  lime,  and  fall  upon  i 
and  strike  at  him  nith  so  much  eagerness,  thaij 
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whether  there  be  any,  and  what,  mixture  of 
political  dogmas  and  political  practices  with 
their  religious  tenets,  of  what  nature  they  are, 
and  how  far  they  are  at  present  practically  separ- 
able from  them.  This  faction  (tne  authors  of  the 
petition)  are  not  confined  to  a  theological  sect,  but 
are  also  a  political  faction.  1st.  As  theological, 
we  are  to  shew,  that  they  do  not  aim  at  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  own  liberty,  but  are  associated 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proselytism.— In  proof 
of  this  first  proposition,  read  their  primary  associ- 
ation. 2d.  That  their  purpose  of  proselytism  is  to 
collect  a  multitude  sufficient  by  force  and  violence 
to  overturn  the  church.  In  proof  of  the  second 
proDosition,  see  the  letter  of  Priestley  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  extracts  from  his  works.  3d.  That  the  designs 
against  the  church  are  concurrent  with  a  design 
to  subvert  the  state.  In  proof  of  the  third  propo- 
sition, read  the  advertisement  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  for  celebrating  the  I-lthof  July.  4th.  On 
what  model  they  intend  to  build,  that  it  is  the 
French.  In  proof  of  the  fourth  proposition,  read 
the  correspondence  of  the  Revolution  Society  with 
the  clubs  of  France ;  read  Priestley's  adherence  to 
their  opinions.  5th.  Whattbe  FrencAiswithregard 
to  religious  toleration,  and  with  regard  to,  1.  Reli- 
gion— 2.  Civil  happiness — 3.  Virtue,  order,  and  real 
liberty — 4.  Commercial  opulence — 5.  National  de- 
fence. In  proof  of  the  fifth  proposition,  read  there- 
presentation  of  the  French  minister  of  the  home  de- 
partment, and  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  it. 
Formerly,  when  tne  superiority  of  two  parties 
contending  for  dc^mas  and  an  establishment  was 
the  question,  we  knew  in  such  a  contest  the  whole 
of  the  evil.  We  knew,  for  instance,  that  Calvinism 
would  prevail  according  to  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism with  regard  to  tenets.  We  knew,  that  pres- 
bytery would  prevail  in  church  government.  But 
we  do  not  know  what  opinions  would  prevail,  if 
the  present  dissenters  should  become  masters. 
They  will  not  tell  us  their  present  opinions ;  and 
one  principle  of  modern  dissent  is,  not  to  discover 
them.  Next,  as  their  religion  is  in  a  continual  fluc- 
tuation, and  is  so  by  principle,  and  in  profession, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  it  will  be.  If 
religion  only  related  to  the  individual,  and  was  a 
question  between  God  and  the  conscience,  it  would 
not  be  wise,  nor  in  my  opinion  equitable,  for  human 
authority  to  step  in.  But  when  religion  is  em- 
bodied into  faction,  and  factions  have  objects  to 
pursue,  it  will,  and  must,  more  or  less,  become  a 
question  of  power  between  them.  If  even,  when 
embodied  into  congregations,  they  limited  their 
principle  to  their  own  congregations,  and  were 
satisfied  themselves  to  abstain  from  what  they 
thought  unlawful,  it  would  be  cruel  in  my  opinion 
to  molest  them  in  that  tenet,  and  a  consequent 
practice.  But  we  know,  that  they  not  only  enter- 
tain these  opinions,  but  entertain  them  with  a  zeal 
for  propagating  them  by  force,  and  employing 
the  power  of  law  and  place  to  destroy  establish- 
ments, if  ever  they  should  come  to  power  suffi- 
cient to  effect  their  purpose  :  that  is,  in  other 
words,  they  declare  they  would  persecute  the  heads 


of  onr  church  ;  and  the  question  i>,  whether  pK 
should  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  toleraUw. 
or  subject  yourself  to  their  persecution. 

A  bad  and  very  censurable  practice  it  is  to  nrp 
doubtful  and  ambiguous  expressions  to  a  pen'tn- 
ed  sense,  which  makes  the  char^  not  the  criot 
of  others,  but  the  construction  of  your  own  ma- 
lice ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  draw  concluskins  fim 
allowed  premises,  which  those,  who  lay  down  the 
premises,  utterly  deny,  aod  disown  as  their  coo- 
clusions.  For  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  ffxA 
logick,  cannot  by  any  possibility  whatsoever  be  i 
fair  or  charitable  representation  of  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men.  It  may  shew  the  erroneom  na- 
ture of  principles,  but  it  argues  nothing  as  to  dis- 
positions and  intentions.  Far  be  such  a  nwde 
from  me.  A  mean  and  unworthy  jealousy  it  voM 
be  to  do  any  thing  upon  the  mere  speculative  ip- 
preheosion  of  what  men  will  do.  But  let  us  put 
by  our  opinions  concerning  tlie  danger  of  tk 
church.  What  do  the  gentlemen  themselves  tiiiik 
of  that  dancer  ?  lliey,  from  whom  the  danger  s 
apprehended,  what  do  they  declare  to  be  their  on 
designs  ?  What  do  they  conceive  to  be  their  on 
forces  ?  and  what  do  mey  proclaim  to  be  ite 
means  ?  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to  de- 
stroy the  established  church,  and  not  to  setoi 
new  one  of  their  own.  See  Priestley.  If  tHf 
should  find  the  state  stick  to  the  churcn,  the  qM- 
tion  is,  whether  they  love  the  constitution  in  tUi 
so  well,  as  that  they  would  not  destroy  the  cos- 
stitution  of  the  state  in  order  to  destroy  thu  ft 
the  church.     Most  certainly  they  do  not. 

The  foundations,  on  which  obedience  to  ^ana- 
meals  is  founded,  are  not  to  be   constantly  di- 
cussed.  That  we  are  here,  supposes  the  discosiai 
already  made  and  the  dispute  settled,     Weafll 
assnme  the  rights  of  what  represents  the  pabEii 
to  controul  the  individual,  to  make  his  will  and  t> 
acts  to  submit  to  their  will,  until  some  intoloili 
grievance  shall  make  us  know  that  it  does  Mt 
answer  its  end,  and  will  submit  neither  to  refr- 
mation  or  restraint.    Otherwise  we  should  dii^ 
all  the  points  of  morality,  before  we  can  paoM* 
murderer,  robber,  and  adulterer  ;  we  shouldm- 
lyze  all  society.    Dangers  by  being  despised  ^iv 
great ;   so  tliey  do  by  absurd   provision  tf?^ 
them.     Stulti  est  dixisse  non  putdram.   Wh^^ 
an  early  discovery  of  evil  designs,  an  early  ^^sP'f 
ration,  and  an  early  precaution  against  the  w^-> 
more  wise  than  to  stifle  all  enquiry  about         *^ 
for  fear  they  should  declare  themselves  moiL-     a^ 
than  otherwise  they  wouId,and  therefore  precE    =T 
the  evil — all  tliis  depends  on  the  reahty  ^        * 
danger.      Is  it  only  an  unbookish  jealoo^  ^^ 
Shakspeare  calls  it?  It  is  a  question  of  fnct.       — 
a  design  against  the  constitution  of  this  cm — ^^''J 
exist  ?    If  it  does,  and  if  it  is  carried  on  wit^    "'■ 
creasing  vigour  and  activity  by  a  restless  fa*  "^'_/ 
and  if  it  receives  countenance  by  the  most  s-^^y" 
and  enthusiastick  applauses  of  its  object,  "^^  . 
great  council   of  this  kingdom,  by  men  "^^^^ 
first  parts,  which  this  kin^om  produces,  P*^!^ 
by  the  first  it  has  ever  produced,  can  1  *''™ 
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■here  ts  no  danger  *  Ifthere  W  dang;er,  must 
e  be  DO  precaution  at  all  against  it  ?  If  you 
whetlwr  1  tliink  the  dan^r  urgent  and  immc- 
e,  1  answer,  thank  God,  I  da  not.  The  body 
,lie  people  is  yet  sound,  the  conatilulioti  is 
heir  hearts,  while  wicked  men  are  endeavotir- 

to  put  another  into  their  heads.  Bui  ir  I 
Uie  very  same  bcciniiiD^.  whidi  }inve  com- 
Ay  ended  in  great  calamities.  1  ought  to  net 
f  tkey  might  produce  llie  very  same  effects. 
ly  and  prwident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety  ; 
lusc  in  that  state  of  thicig*  the  mind  is  lirm  and 
rcud.  aud  ihe  jnd'^ment  unembarrassed.  Diit 
B  tlie  filar,  and  the  evil  fc^nred,  come  on  lo- 
wr,  and  preu  at  once  upon  lu,  delil>«mtion 
f  is  minous.  which  saves  n]H)n  ail  nthtfr  orcA- 

■  ;  because  when  perils  are  instant,  it  dclayM 
sion :  t)i(>  niim  iii  in  a  llutier,  and  in  a  hurry, 

lus  judgment  tj  gone,  as  tlie  judg^mont  of  the 
3Secl  king  of  France  and  liis  ministers  vm 
e,  if  the  latter  did  not  prcmediialely  betray 
He  tvas  just  come  from  his  usual  amuso- 
t  of  hunting,  when  the  head  of  the  column  of 
son  and  assmvinnlion  wasarriveil  iit  liia  house. 
not  the  king.  Id  not  the  prince  of  Wales,  be 
■rned  in  this  manner.  \j-\  nint  bnlii  hniucs 
wriiamcnt  be  led  in  tnumpb  along  with  him, 
have  law  dictated  to  them  by  tliu  constitu- 
aJf  ibc  revolution,  and  the  Untlariun  societivs. 
n  insect  reptile*,  whilst  Iht'y  po  tin  only  ea- 
iOfT  and  toasting,  only  Gil  ui  with  disi*uEt;  if 
'  get  above  iht'ir  natural  tiie,  and  e ncicosc  the 
ntJty,  whilst  they  keep  lli«  quality,  of  their 
>in,  tliey  become  objects  of  the  greatest  ler- 
'.  A  ipid«i  in  Ills  natural  size  isonly  a  tpidcr, 
rand  loathsome:  and  his  flimsy  net  is  only 
Df  ratchiDg  flies.  But,  i^ood  God  !  suppose  a 
ler  as  brgn  as  an  ox.  nnd  that  he  iipr«i>i  cabloa 
lit  as,  all  the  wilds  of  Africa  would  not  pro- 
»  any  thing  so  dreadful— 

Quale  ponenlum  aoquc  miliisrii 

•      Dauiiis  in  lalii  ftlit  aicnlcliii, 
Km  Juh«'  u-tltix  ^ofmi  Unniim 
Arida  iiuUis. 

"•mlc  of  ihcm.  who  dare  menace  in  the  way 
7*^0  in  t]»MT  present  sCnU-,  what  woidd  tbcy  ilo 
■^  had  power  cotnmcnsuracu  to  their  malice. 
'^bid  I  erer  should  have  a  despotick  mnsicr 
"  if  I  niint,  my  clioire  is  mude.     I  will  have 

■  iJie  XVlth  rather  than  Monnicur  BiiiMy,  or 
'*l,  or  Chabot;  rather  t^orgc  the  Hid,  or 
!r«  tin  IVih.  than  Dr.  Priestley  or  Ur.  Kip- 
f^ttt'vons,  who  would  not  load  a  lyninnous 
''  by  tlw  poimnnt  tnunis  of  a  vulgur,  low-bred 
''^cse,  I  hope  we  have  sldl  spirit  enough  to 
."•  from  the  one  or  the  olher.  Ttie  con- 
■*«  of  tyranny  arc  the  worst  part*  of  it. 
^if  the  dan^rer  be  existing  ia  renlity,  and 
*y  tnaturing  itself  to  our  destruction,  what, 
**•>!  better  to  take  treatoH  iinjtr^patKl,  iliaii 
"^asan  slioiitd  come  by  tuTpri«<-  upon  us,  and 

^J^unprwpared  ?     If  we  must  have  a  confiici, 

*  W\t  it  with  all  our  forces  fre»h  about  ui, 

Our  goverrmcnt   in   full   function   nnd   full 


stten^lh,  our  troops  iincon-uptcd,  our  revenues  in 
the  legal  hands,  our  antenaU  filled  and  possessed 
by  government;  and  not  ivait  till  the  conspirators, 
Ricl  to  CQiuniemoraic  the  I 'lib  of  July,  shall  seize 
on  the  Tower  of  London  and  tlie  magatincs  it 
contains,  murder  the  gnvemour,  and  tlic  mayor 
of  London,  wiM  upon  the  king's  pcnon,  drive  out 
the  liouHe  of  lords,  occupy  your  gallery,  and 
then(.'<',  as  from  an  hi^h  tribunal,  dictate  to  you. 
The-  degree  of  danger  is  not  only  from  [he  circum- 
stances which  threaten,  but  from  the  value  of  Uic 
ohjvcu  whitb  arc  tliteatcned.  A  small  danger 
menacing  an  inestimable  object  isof  nimeim|wrl- 
nnre  than  the  greatest  perds,  which  regard  one 
that  is  inditl'erent  to  us.  Tlie  whole  que*tioD  of 
(he  danger  depends  upon  facta.  The  flm  ^ct  is, 
whiriher  those,  who  sway  in  France  at  iirr»ent, 
confine  themselves  to  the  regubtlon  nf  iVeir  in- 
tcmul  atfairf,  or  whether  upon  .lystcm  they  nOuriih 
cabals  in  all  other  countries,  to  extend  tlieirpowcr 
by  producing  revolutions  similar  to  their  own. 
2.  Tlic  next  is,  whether  we  have  any  cabals  formed 
or  forming  wiihjn  these  kingdoms,  to  co-operate 
with  them  for  the  destruction  of  our  constitution. 
On  the  solution  of  these  two  queMions,  joined  with 
our  opinion  of  the  value  of  tlie  object  to  bo  nffeetod 
by  their  machinations,  the  justness  of  our  alann 
and  tlic  necessity  of  our  vigilance  must  dei>cnd. 
Every  private  conspiracy,  every  open  attack  upon 
the  laws,  is  dangerous.  One  roboery  is  an  nlnnn 
to  all  pcoperty:  else  I  am  sure  we  exceed  measure 
in  our  punishment.  .4s  robberies  cncreaise  in 
number  and  audacity,  tlie  alarm  encrrases.  These 
wretebes  are  at  war  with  ua  upon  principle.  They 
hold  this  government  to  be  an  itaurpation.  See 
the  language  of  the  department. 

The  wliole  (jiiestion  ts  on  the  rtalit^  of  the 
danger.  Is  it  such  a  danger  m  wnuld  justify  that 
fear,  tjui  caAert  potett  iit  homintm  conttanUm  et 
non  mrttientem  ?  This  is  the  fear,  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  drclnre  to  be  a  lawful  and 
justifiable  fear.  When  a  man  threatens  my  life 
0|>enly  and  pubUckW,  1  may  demand  from  him 
securities  of  tlic  peace.  When  every  act  of  a 
man's  life  manifesu  such  a  deat^  stronger  than 
by  words,  even  though  he  does  not  make  such  a 
dcdnfaijon,  I  am  justified  in  bctDg:  on  my  guard. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  Uiey  arc  already  onc-HfUi 
of  the  kingdom.  If  m.  their  force  i»  naturally 
not  eantemptible.  To  say.  tJtat  iii  all  contesU  the 
decision  will  of  course  be  in  favour  of  the  greater 
number,  is  by  no  means  true  in  fact.  For.  liiat, 
the  grciter  number  is  gonerally  composed  of  n>en 
of  sluggish  tempers,  slow  to  act,  and  unwilling  to 
attempt :  and,  by  being  in  poMcaiion,  arc  so  dis- 
posed to  peace,  that  they  are  iinwillin;  to  lake 
early  and  vigorous  n«'a»ure»  for  their  defence,  and 
they  are  almost  always  caught  unprepared. 

Nee  ciiicre  narrs :  aluir  vcTc«niibu»  aonis 
In  Milium,  lonKOque  ttt^  Uiiiiiuillior  usu, 

Dcdidicil  jaro  pace  duccm ; 

Nee  repomre  novas  sues,  n)iilt&iDi{ue  pttori 
Cr«dirc  fonun*.    Siai  msftii  noinint*  umbra. 
LticAN,  I.  129-133. 
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A  smaller  number  more  expedite,  awakened, 
active,  vigorous,  and  courageous,  who  make  amends 
for  what  they  want  in  weight  by  their  superabun- 
dance of  velocity,  will  create  an  acting  power  of 
the  greatest  possible  strength.  When  men  are 
furiously  and  fanatically  fond  of  an  object,  they 
will  prefer  it,  as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace, 
to  their  own  property,  and  to  their  own  lives ;  and 
can  there  be  a  doubt  in  such  a  case,  that  they 
would  prefer  it  to  the  peace  of  their  country  ?  Is 
it  to  be  doubted,  that,  if  they  have  not  strength 
enough  at  home,  they  will  call  in  foreign  force  to 
aid  them  ?  Would  you  deny  them  what  u  rea- 
sonable for  fear  they  should  ?  Certainly  not.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  look  into  the 
minds  of  men.  I  would  go  further,  it  would  not 
be  just  even  to  trace  consequences  from  principles, 
which,  though  evident  to  me,  were  denied  by 
them.  Let  them  disband  as  a  faction,  and  let 
them  act  as  individuals ;  and  when  I  see  them 
with  no  other  views  than  to  enjoy  their  own  con- 
science in  peace,  I  for  one  shall  most  cheerfully 
vote  for  their  relief. 

A  tender  conscience,  of  all  things,  ought  to  be 
tenderly  handled  ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure 
not  only  the  conscience,  but  the  whole  moral  frame 
and  constitution  is  injured,  recurring  at  times  to 
remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only  in  making  the 
conscience  callous.  But  the  conscience  of  faction, 
the  conscience  of  sedition,  the  conscience  of  con- 
spiracy, war  and  confusion  •  •  •  • 
•       •       •       • 

Whether  any  thing  be  proper  to  be  denied, 
which  is  right  in  itself,  because  it  may  lead  to  the 
demand  of  others,  which  it  is  improper  to  grant ; 
— abstractedly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
negative.  But  as  no  moral  questions  are  ever 
abstract  questions,  this,  before  I  judge  upon  any 
abstract  proposition,  must  be  embodied  in  circum- 
stances ;  for  since  things  are  right  or  wrong,  morally 
speaking,  only  by  their  relation  and  connexion 
with  other  things,  this  very  question  of  what  it  is 
politically  right  to  grant  depends  upon  this  rela- 
tion to  its  effects.  It  is  the  direct  onice  of  wisdom 
to  look  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts  we  do;  if 
it  be  not  this,  it  is  worth  nothing,  it  is  out  of  place 
and  of  function  ;  and  a  downright  fool  is  as  ca- 
pable of  government  as  Charles  Fox.  A  man 
desires  a  sword ;  why  should  lie  be  refuEed  ?  a 
sword  is  a  means  of  defence,  and  defence  is  the 
natural  right  of  man, — nay,  the  first  of  all  his 
rights,  and  which  comprehends  them  all.  But  if 
I  know,  that  the  sword  desired  is  to  be  employed 
to  cut  my  own  throat,  common  sense,  and  my  own 
self-defence,  dictate  to  me,  to  keep  out  of  his 
hands  this  natural  right  of  the  sword.  But  whether 
this  denial  be  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust,  pru- 
dent or  cowardly,  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of 
the  man's  means.  A  man  may  have  very  ill  dis- 
positions, and  yet  be  so  very  weak  as  to  make  all 
precaution  foolish.  See  whether  this  be  the  case 
of  these  dissenters,  as  to  their  designs,  as  to  their 
means,  numbers,  activity,  zeal,  foreign  assistance. 


The  first  question  to  be  decided,  when  we  td 
of  the  church's  being  in  danger  from  anv  paitin- 
lar  measure,  is,  whether  the  danger  to  the  cbind 
is  a  publick  evil ;  for  to  those,  who  think,  that  tb 
national  church  establishment  is  itself  a  natiouj 
grievance,  to  desire  them  to  forward  or  to  reai 
any  measure  upon  account  of  its  conducing  todt 
safety  of  tlie  church,  or  averting:  its  danger,  miU 
be  to  the  last  degree  absurd.  If  yon  have  resKi 
to  think  thus  of  it,  take  the  reformation  instaUl; 
into  your  own  hands,  whilst  ;ou  are  yet  cooI,iW 
can  do  it  in  measure  and  proportion,  and  notn- 
der  the  influence  of  election  tests  and  popohr 
fury.  But  here  I  assume,  that  by  for  the  greaci 
number  of  those,  who  compose  the  house,  an  of 
opinion,  that  this  national  church  establishmeu  ii 
a  great  national  benefit,  a  great  publick  blesting, 
and  that  its  existence  or  its  non-exislence  d 
course  is  a  thing  by  no  meant  indifferent  or  lit 
publick  welfare  ;  then,  to  them  its  danger  or  in 
safety  must  enter  deeply  into  every  question  vlufi 
has  a  relation  to  it.  It  is  not,  because  ungroimd- 
ed  alarms  have  been  given,  that  there  never  cu 
exist  a  real  danger;  perhaps  the  worst  efied  of 
an  ungrounded  alarm  is  to  make  people  inEcosilik 
to  the  approach  of  a  real  peril.  Quakeiisa  ii 
strict,  metnodical,  in  its  nature  highly  aristoaiti- 
cal,  and  so  regular,  that  it  has  brought  the  tUi 
community  to  the  condition  of  one  family;  btfil 
does  not  actually  interfere  with  the  govenint 
The  principle  of  your  petitioners  is  no  pasura  ci»- 
scientious  dissent  on  account  of  an  over-sci^ 
lous  habit  of  mind ;  the  dissent  oa  their  pM  i 
fundamental,  goes  to  the  very  root ;  and  it  i  tf 
issue  not  upon  this  rite  or  that  ceremony,  on  di 
or  that  school  opinion,  but  upon  this  one  qsrtii 
of  an  establishment,  as  unchristian,  unlawfal,e»- 
trary  to  the  gospel,  and  to  natural  ngkt,aifi 
and  idolatrous.  These  are  the  principles  niW^: 
and  fanatically  held  and  pursued — taught  tad* 
children,  who  arc  sworn  at  the  altar  like  HiuU 
The  war  is  with  the  establishment  itself,  noqnxfc 
no  compromise.  As  a  party,  they  are  inS^ 
mischievous ;  see  the  declarations  of  PriotiejM 
Price — declarations,  you  will  say,  of  fa*  ■• 
Likely  enough — but  who  are  the  cool  o9,^ 
have  disclaimed  them  ?  not  one,— no,  w*  * 
Which  of  them  has  ever  told  you,  that  titjio"^ 
mean  to  destroy  the  church,  if  ever  it  ita**  " 
in  their  power  ?  Which  of  them  Jiai  toU  J* 
that  this  would  not  be  the  first  and  favMiin* 
of  any  power  they  should  get?  not  one,— •'■'f 
one.  Declarations  of  hot  men  1  The  "J"?*/ 
thence,  that  they  are  under  the  com&^  " 
men  ;  falsos  in  amore  odia  nonJiiuftTt.      ^^  ■       ■  ■ 

They  say,  they  are  well  afiected  to  ^^rtl""^  ■ 
and  mean  only  to  destroy  the  church.    '^^LF^'''' 
the  utmost  of  their  meaning,  you  must  W* 
sider  whether  you  wish  your  church  estrfil*"*  I 
to  be  destroyed  ;  if  you  do,  you  had  mnci  '■■J  j 
do  it  now  in  temper,  in  a  grave,  '"°'J*"'*|? 
parliamentary  way.     But  if  you  think  othc^ 
and  that  you  think  it  to  be  an  invaluable  ^'''^  j 
a  way  fully  sufficient  to  nourish  a  manly,  nf** 
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bikI  at  the  same  Lime  liumlile  piety ;  if  you 
*fll  filled  to  llie  frirnc  and  pattern  of  your 
ct\il  i^iiKtituliDn  :  if  you  iiiui  it  a  baiiiur  a^intt 
IJBQaticism.  infHlelily.and  3l)icisiii ;  if  yon  liiid,  tliat 
it  furat3liL-s  Eii[^it  to  tlic  Iniiiiuii  mind  in  lh« 
ftfilioUoiia  and  d»lras»cs  of  tlic  world,  cotiiolation 
in  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  and  dc^Ui ;  if  it  dij^nitif* 
our  nature  with  the  hope  of  iinmorlatiiy,  Iimvca 
•n([uinr  free,  whilst  it  prvservet  ati  atiilioriiy  to 
leach,  vtlieiv  authority  only  can  teach,  commuiiia 
aitaria,  eri/ue  ttc  patruim,  diligite,  colite,  /otete. 


In  tlw  iltaaainn  ••!  ihl*  (iiliinTl.  uhirh  look  nitcc  la  Ilic year 
tnu,  Mr.  Uurkc  itfcland  kit  lulenUon,  in  oat  tbv  iDi>ticin  for  rr- 


pcalinE  (he  tnt  nrUlinJ  tmn  nv-rroil  tii,<>[  pKipoftliie  to  luttttiluM 
Ilic  rdilowinv  ic*t  jii1hFruiMni>r>IiMwrn>lnU3HteilMtc  rcpralnL 
■'I  M.  H.  .!.■.  It.  Itit  pnnenof  ofli.!.!.  iiii«rtly|irotc*»iUirili«li«-<>, 
(lilt  H  nlUIOUi  oUtilUlimEnl  iii  this  M»u:  ■>  not  nmtnin'  U 
ihp  law  of  tiod.  nr  cIimiiitcmIiIc  io  IIic  Iiiw  nf  nniiirr,  or  l«  (Ira  - 
iruc  pniiclpln  nt  (be  chrnltnn  rtliipun.  vt  llial  il  (i  iii.xi.iu«  M 
Itir  rnminuatlr .  iinil  I  du  iliKYrrly  iiromlM  and  nifBor  hriiirc 
(I'oil.ihnll  nfvrrwill.  by  nnf  canapinwy.cunmmm.urf-i'Hi^tl 
dcMcc  wlinttvrr.  aticiupl,  oi  kbdolbcn  In  in}  allnnpi.  <>'  >vl>Tir(t 
ilir  ivitKiKiiiK'ii  I'f  iliPt^liurchof  Knttand,  *a  Eht  iMiit  i*  wn  liy 
liw  r>i:il>lt>linl,  mil  ihal  I  will  not  rmyAay  my  doki  r  i-r  liinu- 
viv-r.  nlitrli  I  iiinyilrn<ie  rroni  any  olllrr  mtiioruc.dr  any  (iiIkT 
•iflliY.  Hliicft  I  IvilH,  M  shall  hiilff,  uTi'lrt  HI*  Hojaty.  bu  iMin 
nn>l  (uccmoip.  lu  <Ic>([<-y  tnil  <ut»rn  llic  namri  or,  to  cviiie 
Tiiirtnlirn  iri  tw  rlrrinl  into  any  iiiiticintKtii.  or  tulo  patllunoil, 
slvtniv  wile  111  ilw  rlt:ci»oo  of  nuj  nicniljci  w  mMnb*f«cf  pnrlta- 
iiimt,  urtnin  nnv  cfflicc.  lor  or un acctnuil «( tlieti  miMlimrni  to 
any  nlhrr  at  dBTrKnl  relltHmi*  oplnlnna  <u  ntablulunniit.  nr 
ullli  mil  luijv.  Uiat  Ihcymny  prvmolc  llic  (ami:  to  llw  pFrjuitlce 
(.ttliroitiiliriMbpil  ciiiin-h.ljiitwmiliitirully  mil  poL-mMy c«ii. 
trill  loywH  mth  my  (ifWUchlKrlyoloonaotDrc  at  Ibt  Uinu  11 
BlIoKol  by  IKW-  .    ^  .  „    . 
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Ix  iTTcry  complicalcil  constitution  (and  evwy 
kce  constitution  h  «iinpli<raiod)  rnuM  will  ««(*, 
wh^n  the  Mrcnl  orders  of  Okc  slate  will  clb&h 
^iili  one  )iiK>tl»CT ;  antl  dispiiica  will  luitc  about 
thr  liniiii*  of  thtir  several  rij^hli  and  privileges. 
1<  iti.-iy  bit  almost  impossibk  to  reconcile  tliem. 

':*nr  tlic  principle  on,  by  which  you  expelled 
Wilkes,  there   it   not  n  man  in  the  hou«e, 
*  m»n  in  the  nation,  w)io  may  not  be  dis- 
Thkl  this  honec  should  linre  no  iiowcr 
ilarau  is  an  hard  mying:-     Tlmt  this  house 
altOiiltl  have  a  general  ditciettonarv  power  of  dis- 
qnalilimiion,  IS  a  danj^roua  savint;.     That  the 
p'up'f  »hauld  not  choose  their  own  rf-prcsentntivc. 
••  *  nying.  that  sliakcs  the  constitution.     That 
"'<  (lOusc  should  name  the  representaiive,  is  a 
■yne.  whirli,  fnlluweii  by  pmetice,  subveria  the 
"^Mitniioo,     They  have  ihc  right  of  electing,  ytm 
.   *   right  of  expelling  :  they  of  rWuIns;,  yon 
judeiiig,  and  only  of  judg-ing,  of  the  rlioicc. 
I  bi>un(la  sh^tl  be  set  to  the  frcsdom  of  that 
^  Tlinr  ri|;ht  is  prior  to  our*,  wv  all  ori^i- 
,    -  Uiere.     TIict  are  the  mortal  eiiemic*  of  the 
"'*c  of  commons,  who  would  |w^n:uade  them  In 


,    4mk 


W  lo  act,  &s  if  they  were  a  telf-originaled 


^^w^ticy,  iodciwndeiit  of  the  people,  and  tin- 

'"••cted  with  tlteir  opinions  and  frcliiiir*.     Un- 

'*  (K^tenceof  eialtiR|r  the  dignity,  ilicv  iiiidcf. 

""  tlic  very  foundation!!,  of  tin*  hoiiw.      When 

'^«»•t*,n    is  Hskcd    Arrc.   What    dindirhs   the 

'^l".  wlenre  all  this  rlamonr?  we  "pp'y  '"  '1"' 

**»ry. bench,  and  they  tell  ii8  it  is  fmtn  the  cf- 

'*  of  libcU«fa,  and    tho  wickedness  of  ili« 

1^  Jji*e*iMi,  wbicbitajibrr  Icait-iolirlns  lo  aLiHtoBwcrialn 
'VmiiI  IhertMiinBrrstitrttoitirfliiilbtlliynf  nrtiucislo 


people  : — a   worn-out   m'miitciial   prctenc*. 
abroad  the  people  an  deceived  by  popular,  wiihin 
we  are  deluded  by  mioistctial,  canl.    Tlie  ({uestion 
amounts  to  lliis,  whether  you  mean  lo  be  u  Icpil 
Iribtinnl,  or  an  arbitrary  and  despotick  aAutnblv. 
I  Me,nnd  I  feel,  the  dti'licacy  and  difRoilty  of  llie 
ground  ufroo  whtcli  wc  stand   in  this  ijuciition.     \M 
cnidd  wi^l),  indeed,  that  they,  who   itdvise  tliefl 
Crown,  had  not  left  luirtiamcnt  in  this  very  tin- 
i^ecful  dntress,  in  which  ihev  ain  neitlwr  relraet 
willi  dignity  nor  persist  witfi  juUicc.     Another 

fiarlianicnt  mif^tliave  satisfied  tlic  {irople  without 
aweriiig  themselves.  But  our  iituatiun  is  not  in 
onr  own  choice  ;  our  conduct  in  thai  situation  ■• 
nil  that  is  in  our  own  option.  Tbe  substance  of 
the  ((uestion  is,  to  put  bounds  to  your  own  power  a 
by  the  rules  and  principles  of  Inw.  This  is,  I  amfl 
sensible,  a  difficult  thing  to  the  comipl,  grasping,  ™ 
and  nnihitious  part  of  liutnan  nature.  But  llie 
very  difliciiUy  armies  and  enforces  the  necessity 
of  it.  Firet,  because  the  greaier  the  [tower,  tin 
more  dangerous  the  abuse.  Since  the  re\-oluiion, 
at  lenst,  tlie  [lowcr  of  the  nation  has  all  tlnwud 
with  a  fiiil  tide  into  the  tioiisc  of  comntont. 
Se^-ondly.  because  the  hi>use  of  eonimons,  as  it  ic 
tho  most  powerful,  is  the  moM  corriiptiblo  pari  of 
the  whole  constitution.  Our  publick  womtls 
cannot  Iw  concealed  ;  to  be  cured,  they  must 
l.iiil  open.  The  publicV  does  think  we  are  a  cor 
I  rupt  lyidy.  In  onr  Urfttlativt  raparUy  we  are,  tijj 
;  most  instances,  cstceineil  a  very  wise  body.  tlT' 
our  judicial,  we  have  no  crwlit.  no  character  at 
all.  Our  Judj^mentii  attnk  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
]>coplc.     They  think  us  to  be  not  only  without 

Krtc  In  I■^llt^Kl>l^  ini*  r«iccic4  by  a  ouOoff  ^7  "f  '*'  ogitMl  m 
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A  smaller  number  more  expedite,  awakened, 
active,  vigorous,  and  courageous,  wlio  make  amends 
for  what  they  want  in  weight  by  their  siiperabun- 
daiicc  of  velocity,  will  create  an  acting  power  of 
the  greatest  possible  strength.  When  men  are 
furiously  and  fanatically  fond  of  an  object,  they 
will  prefer  it,  as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace, 
to  their  own  property,  and  to  their  own  lives ;  and 
can  there  be  a  doubt  in  such  a  case,  that  they 
would  prefer  it  to  tlie  peace  of  their  country  ?  Is 
it  to  lie  doubted,  that,  if  they  have  not  strcngtli 
enough  at  home,  they  will  call  in  foreign  force  to 
aid  them  ?  Would  you  deny  tlieni  what  is  rea- 
soiinhh  for  fear  they  should?  Certainly  not.  It 
woTild  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  look  into  the 
minds  of  men.  I  would  go  further,  it  would  not 
be  just  even  to  trace  consequences  from  principles, 
which,  though  evident  to  me,  were  denied  by 
them.  Let  them  disband  as  a  faction,  and  let 
them  act  as  individuals ;  and  when  I  see  them 
witli  no  other  views  than  to  enjoy  their  own  con- 
science in  peace,  I  for  one  shall  most  cheerfully 
vote  for  their  relief. 

A  tender  conscience,  of  all  tLinga,  ought  to  be 
tenderly  handled ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure 
not  only  the  conscience,  but  the  whole  moral  frame 
and  constitution  is  injured,  recurring  at  times 
remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only  in  making 
conscicuec  callous.  But  the  conscience  of  frtctii^' 
the  conscience  of  sedition 
spiracy,  war  and  confusion 


The  first  question  to  be  d 
of  the  church's  being  in  ■' 
lar  measure,  is,  whetl 
is  a  publick  evil ;  fn 
national  church  est 
grievance,  to  desir 
any  measure  up<>' 
safety  of  the  chi; 
be  to  the  last  di 
to  think  thus  ' 
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mto  your  owi 
can  clo  it  in  t 
der  the  inf 
fury.     Bm 
number  n'. 
opinion, 
a  great 
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,jinof  thehouseofw 

jt  it  did  not  create  its 

f  to  the  elected ;  whos 

.^m  the  people  at  Urge, 

.joi  legislature,  which  neu 

.(fosen  a  power  of  supeneii 

■\-a  not  a  power  of  deckrin:  a 
jrbythe  mere  act  of  deoiano 
'i'lie  most  ordinary  reason,  m 


public         fiof  expulsion,  mfertm?,  or  lal 

"f"'        ''ii incapacity.     For  asthe  laT. 

.;^;<iirect  right,  gives  also  as  neces 

ed      \-t&t^  means  of  acquiring  thej* 


safe! 
has 


I  to       '^-Sle'iod'Wly  acquired.     Elseitb' 
thr     ;^.#^thal  the  intention  of  the  hw  m 
;r..   .■■"'^ri^U  miirht  be  entirely  frustwied, 


^rfJiH^ht  might 


Wliether   any  thing  be  prtjpe 
which  is  rijjht  in  itself,  because  it  may 
demand  of  others,  which  it  is  impro|>p 
— abstractedly  speaking,  there  can  be 
that  this  question  ou|;;hE  to  be  docid 
negative.     But  as  no  moral   qucKtior 
abstract  questions,  this,  before  I  jud    ' 
abstract  proposition,  must  be  embodji    ■>"' 
stances ;  for  since  things  are  right  or 
sijpaking,  only  by  their  relation      .  .  ^         w      w 
with  other  things,  this  very  qucsli  •■'^■^'^M 

polilieally  right  to  grant  depend;-    ,^^'  ^^^** 
lion  to  its  effects.    It  is  the  direc 
to  lijok  to  the  conseque^nce»  of 
it  he  not  this,  it  is  worth  nolhit* 
and  of  function  ;  and  a  down 
pablc  of  government  as  Ch 
desire 


be  <t  .A^'^'U-^^^  W  resolve  all  the  franehiseiot 
tea.'  /./CVU  I"'"  ''■'"  """^  ^'""^  proposilion-the 
r  1       ■  'yi/^'Sasure  of  the  house  of  commons. 

■  ■•'\^Vf\ic  argument,  drawn  from  the  cou' 


BW 
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rigl 

I  know,  that  the  sword  d 
to  cut  my  own  throat,  ca\ 
self-defence,  dictate  to 
hands  this  natural  right 
tliis  deniiil  be  wise  or  ft 
dent  or  cowardly,  dcpr 
the  man's  means.     A 
positions,  and  yet  be 
precaution  foolish, 
of  these  dissenters, 
nicans,  numbers,  ac 


,di*; 

'^II* 
«icd, 


Tlic     , 

plvin^  the  pruiciplcs  of  law  to  ncn'  ta: 

emer^.  is  altogether  frivolous,  inappli 

irises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  t 

iirten  tivil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  i 

jtpBi'aie  maxims  that  govern  these  tv" 

of  IrtW,  tl'"*^  •*'''5  eternally  separate.    Vi 

(h^  courts  of  law,  where  a  new  ease  ci 

tliem,  as  they  do  every  hour,  then,  thai 

[je  no  defect  in  justice,  call  in  similar 

and  the  example  of  the  nearest  determi 

do  every  thing  to  draw  the  law  to  as  r 

fonnity  to  general  equity  and  riglit  rea 

(X^  bring  it  with  its  being  a  fixed  prini 

Jttdich  est  ampliarc  fustificnn — that 

open  and  liberal  justice.     But  in  crini: 

lliis  parity  of  reason,  and    tbe>e   unn 

liave  been,  and  ever  oiifilit  to  be,  shun 

Whatever  is  incident  to  a  court  of  j 

necessary  to  the  house  of  roninions,  a 

elecliotis.     But  a  power  of  making  in 

not  necessary  to  a  court  of  judicatur 

a  power  of  making  incapacities  is  not 

the  house  of  commons, 

Incapacitv,  declared    by    whatevci 

stands  upon  two  principles.     First,  ai 

arising    from    the    supposed    incongn 

'iiiic^s.  m  the  cnmmouwcallli.     Socoinl 

lAciW  arising  from  unfitness  bv  infirmi 


'•'liciiturc.  which  decides  witlioiit  api^iea!,  has  it 

ftt-ssary  incident  of  bucIi  juiliciitiirc,  ihat 

(pr  it  i]«ciili»  is  dejare  tiiw.     Nobwty  will, 

■n-',  nMcrt  this,  btctiuso  (be  direcl  i-vnscqucnce 

I'i  K-  tliu  vntirc  cxtJiiclion  of  ihe  iliJtcrcncc 

■wn   tmc  uTid  false  judtrmeiits.     For  if  Ui« 

:L.'iii(rnl  m!ikf8  ihe  law,  and  not  the  law  directs 

\':  |iidgm<>nT,  it  »  in)j)OMil>l«  theni  should  be  luch 

I  tiling  US  an  tllvgal  jadgmcnl  pven. 

■till  instead  of  Btandinf;  upon  tliis  ^niind,  ttiej 
inlmdiictf  another  qumiun,  wholly  rnr«ign  to  it, 
wIii!th(T  it  ought  not  To  be  submitted  to  ns  if  it 
wen;  lnw.  And  thtn  the  (jucetioi)  is.—by  the 
constitution  of  this  counlry,  what  degree  of  sub- 
mission  IK  due  to  the  HiithoritMive  acts  of  ft  iitnilci) 

Kwcr  ^     HiiK  qiication  of  siibmiuion,  determine  it 
w  you  plcuio,  has  nothing  to  do  iu  liiiii  dis- 
cussion, nnd  in  tliis  Iiouhc.     Here  it  is  not,  liow 
^^^~  .~r,~    I  'ong  the  pi?0[ilL>  Are  bound  to  tolerate  the  illega- 
"*rc,  but  of    lily  of  our  jndgmcnm,  but  whether  we  have  a  right 
.Itout.     The  I  to  substitute  our  ucciuionnt  opinion  io  the  jilace 
of  law :  so  as  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  flmo- 
chite.  _         _         .         -         _         ^         _ 


■I  bt  a  tegis- 

arid  natiirnl, 

.lure.     On  this 

ther  u  conrt  of 
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to  be  laTn<!ntec1,  when  m^n  nre 
into  ihi?  foil  ltd  at  ion*  of  tlie  corn- 
It  b  certainly  ncccsanry  to  rcsait  to 
jr  government,  whenever  you  pro- 
>ration  in  the  fr^meofil,  whether  that 
iHivi/.'  ilif  rerivnl  of  som*'  former  anli- 
n  constitution  of  alatc,  or  the 
iiEiie  new  improvetneitl  in  the 
The  object  of  our  delihcnttion 
si*  the  good  purpotcs,  for  which  clec- 
bccn  tnititutcd,  and  lo  prcrcnt  their 
"teienccs.  If  we  itionght  Trefjiient  elections 
*tl  niili  00  inconvenience,  or  with  but  a 
f  ioooftvenienre,  the  uron^  overruling  prin- 
DC  the  constitution  would  sweep  us  like  a 
t  towards  them.  But  your  remedy  b  to  be 
li>  tour  direase — your  present  dixeu*,  and 
V  mole  disente.  That  mnn  thinks  much 
ighly,  and  therefore  he  thinki  weakly  and 
lielj,  of  any  coulriMince  of  hiunnn  wisdom, 
dim*,  thai  it  on  mnko  any  sort  nf  approach 
■feetMin.  There  is  not,  there  nev^r  was,  a 
pie  of  government  under  heaven,  that  docs 
I  tile  very  pursuit  of  the  good  it  proposes, 

I  l^eseh  WM  dtlivcrci)  ut»n  on»  of  (heae  molian*.  whidi 
f  NniHli'<  yean  wttt  ma/U  by  Hr   :iainbi1il)re,  Tor 


naturally  and  inevitably  lead  into  some  inconve- 
nience, which  makes  it  absolutely  necewary  to 
counterwork  and  weaken  the  application  of  that 
fir&t  principle  ilwlf:  and  to  abundon  tomethingof 
the  extent  of  the  advantage  you  proposed  by  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  also  the  inconveniences,  which 
have  arisen  from  the  inetrunicnt  of  all  the  good 
you  had  in  view. 

To  govern  according  to  the  sense  and  agreeably 
to  the  intereMs  of  the  people,  t«  a  greftt  and  glon- 
ous  object  of  govcrumcnt.  Tliis  object  cannot  be 
obtained  but  through  the  medium  of  popular  elec- 
tion ;  and  popular  election  is  a  mit.'bly  evil.  It 
is  such,  and  so  grekt  im  evil,  that  thctign  there,  are 
few  nations,  wliosc  monarelis  were  not  originally 
cl'tirlirc.  very  few  are  now  elected.  Tliey  arc  the 
ditiempcn  of  elections  that  have  destroyed  all 
free  states.  To  cure  these  distemper*  is  difficult, 
if  not  impowible;  the  only  tiling  therefore  left  to 
save  the  common wcallb.  is  to  prevent  their  return 
ti>ii  fretpieiiily.  Tlie  objecu  in  vittw  are,  to  have 
parli.imenli  u  frequent  as  they  can  be  without 
distracting  tiieni  in  the  prosecution  of  publick 
business :  on  one  haiK).  to  secure  tlicir  iooepeiMl' 

*lMil«iliic  tM  unratMn  at  paflisniMt*^  but  Ote  ptMU*  due 
euuiM  be  sKtmlMd. 
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ence  upon  tlie  people,  on  the  other  to  give  them 
that  quiet  in  tlieir  minds,  and  that  ease  in  their 
fortunes,  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  most 
arduous  and  most  painful  duty  in  the  world  with 
spint,  with  efficiency,  with  independency,  and 
witli  experience,  as  restl  publick  counsellors,  not 
as  the  canvassers  at  a  perpetual  election.  It  is 
wise  to  compass  as  many  good  ends  as  possibly 
vou  can,  and  seeing  there  are  inconveniences  on 
both  sides,  with  benefits  on  both,  to  give  up  apart 
of  the  beneiit  to  soften  the  inconvenience.  The 
perfect  cure  is  impracticable,  becfiuse  the  disorder 
IS  dear  to  tliose,  from  whom  alone  the  cure  can 
possibly  be  derived.  The  utmost  to  be  done  is  to 
palhate,  to  mitigate,  to  respite,  to  put  off  the  evil 
day  of  the  constitution  to  its  Utest  possible  hour, 
and  may  it  be  a  very  late  one ! 

This  bill,  I  fear,  would  precipitate  one  of  two 
consequences,  I  know  not  whicn  most  likely,  or 
which  most  dangerous ;  either  that  the  Crown,  by 
its  constant  stated  power,  influence,  and  revenue, 
would  wear  out  all  opposition  in  elections,  or  that 
a  violent  and  furious  popular  spirit  would  arise.  I 
must  see,  to  satisfy  me,  the  remedies ;  I  must  see, 
from  their  operation  in  the  cure  of  the  old  evil, 
and  in  the  cure  of  tliose  new  evils,  which  are  in- 
separable from  all  remedies,  how  they  balance 
each  other,  and  what  is  the  total  result  The  ex- 
cellence of  mathematicks  and  metaphysicks  is  to 
have  but  one  thing  before  you  ;  but  he  forms  the 
best  judgment  in  all  moral  disquisitions,  who  has 
tlie  greatest  number  and  variety  of  considerations 
in  one  view  before  him,  and  can  take  them  in  with 
the  best  possible  consideration  of  the  middle  re- 
sults of  all. 

We  of  the  opposition,  who  are  not  friends  to 
the  bill,  give  this  pledge  at  least  of  our  integrity 
and  sincerity  to  the  people,  that  in  our  situation 
nf  Nystcmatick  opposition  to  the  present  ministers, 
in  which  all  our  nope  of  rendering  it  effectual  de- 
|)cndB  u{X>n  popular  interest  and  favour,  we  will 
not  finttcr  them  by  a  surrender  of  our  uninfluenced 
judgment  and  opinion  ;  we  give  a  security,  tliat, 
if  ever  we  should  be  in  another  situation,  no  flat- 
tery to  tiny  other  sort  of  power  and  influence 
would  induce  us  to  act  against  the  true  interests 
of  the  pittplf^. 

All  lint  itgrrcd,  that  parliaments  should  not  be 
pi>rpi<liiiil ;  thi>  luily  question  is,  what  is  the  most 
runvi'iiimt  limi-  for  their  duration  ?  On  which 
lliiTt!  itri!  ihrcr  iipiiiions.  We  are  agreed,  too,  that 
thr  frt'iii  ou^ht  nut  to  be  chosen  most  likely  in  its 
o|ii!riilioii  to  Kpread  corruption,  and  to  augment 
tliu  ulri'iidy  (jvi-rgrown  influence  of  the  Crown.  On 
lUi-uts  jirinclples  I  mean  to  debate  the  question.  It 
is  I'liay  III  prelend  a  zeal  for  liberty.  Those,  who 
think  llu'tns('l*cs  not  likely  to  be  encumbered 
with  lln'  performance  of  their  promises,  either  from 
llii-ir  known  inability,  or  total  indifference  about 
till!  |ii>rr<irmunre,  never  fail  to  entertain  the  most 
lofty  idt'its.  They  are  certainly  the  most  specious, 
mill  thtty  cost  them  neither  reflection  to  frame, 
mil  iiuiiis  tn  modify,  nor  management  to  support. 
TUi<  Insk  is  of  another  nature  to  those,  who  mean 


to  promise  nothing  that  it  is  not  in  their  rntentin, 
or  may  possibly  be  in  their  power,  to  perform ;  a 
those,  who  are  bound  and  principled  no  more  b 
delude   the   understandings  than   to  vttdate  tW 
liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects.       Faithful  waici- 
men  we  ought  to  be  over  the  rights  and  prinle^ 
of  the  people.     But  our  duty,  if  we  are  qusliU 
for  it  as  we  ought,  is  to  give  them  informabts, 
and  not  to  receive  it  from  them ;  we  are  not  tugs 
to  school  to  them  to  learn  the   principles  of  bv 
and  government.      In  doing  so,  we  should  sol 
dutifully  serve,  but  we  should  basely  and  scsadil- 
ously  betray,  the  people,  who  are  not  capsUerf 
this  service  by  nature,  oor  in  any  instance  caU 
to  it  by  the  constitution.     1  reverentially  locAip 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people,   and  with  ao  m 
that  is  almost  superstitious.     I  should  be  ashod 
to  shew  my  face  before  them,  if  I  changed  nj 
ground,  as  they  cried  up  or  cried  down  iiwn,ff 
things,  or  opinions;  if  I  wavered  and  shifted  tboit 
with  every  change,  and  joined  in  it.  or  oppand, 
as  best  answered  any  low  interest  or  passion;  if  I 
held  them  up  hopes,  which  I  knew  I  never  inteods^ 
or  promised  what  I  well  knew  I  could  not  perfcm 
Of  all  these  things  they  are  perfect  sovereign  jndpi, 
without  appeal ;  but  as  to  the  detail  ef  particBht 
measures,  or  to  any  general  schemes  of  pobn, 
they  have  neither  enough  of  speculation  in  I* 
closet,  nor  of  experience  in  business,  to  itali 
upon  it.     They  can  well  see  whether  we  are  tooh 
of  a  court,  or  their  honest  servants.    Of  that  tiey 
can  well  judge;  and  I  wish,  that  they  alvajta- 
ercised  their  judgment ;  but  of  the  particulir  !»■ 
rits  of  a  measure  I  have  other  standards.  •  •  "  ' 
•  •  •  *  That  the  frequency  of  elections  piopow) 
by  this  bill  has  a  tendency  to  encrease  the  pen 
and  consideration  of  the  electors,  not  lenea  eg- 
niptibility,  I  do  most  readily  allow ;  so  liu  il  ■ 
desirable ;  this  is  what  it  has,  I  will  tell  jwmt 
what  it  has  not :  1st.  It  has  no  sort  of  tndo^ 
to  encrease  their  integrity  and  publick  spri^B- 
lesa  an  encrease  of  power  has  an  operatiCDys 
voters  in  elections,  that  it  has  in  no  other  s>*' 
tion  in  the  world,  and  upon  no  other  port  *^T^V-^ 
kind.     2d.  This  bill  has  no  tendencv  (o  lic>^*.V 


»■ 


.**»■• 


tendency 

quantity  of  influence  in  the  Crown,  to 
operation  more  difficult,  or  to  countoA^  ^ 
operation,  which  it  cannot  prevent,  in  ■-if'.jt.  ■ 
whatsoever.  It  has  its  full  weight,  its  fiil^*^^^ 
and  its  uncontrouled  operation  ontheelec"^*^  j^j* 
actly  as  it  had  before,  3d.  Nor,  thirdly,  "^atti ' 
abate  the  interest  or  inclination  of  '"'"^^^-h*  (tf 
apply  that  influence  to  the  electon  :  on  tS'^Ad 
trary,  it  renders  it  much  more  necessary  tt^^-^^jt, 
if  they  seek  to  have  a  majority  in  parhan  ^^Zfjf 
encrease  the  means  of  tliat  mfluence,  and  '••^''^(i 
their  diligence,  and  to  sharpen  dexterity  ^^ 
application.  The  whole  effect  of  the  bill  a  ^j 
fore  the  removing  the  application  of  some  E-^^^^J 
the  influence  from  the  elected  to  the  dertim^' 
further  to  strengthen  and  extend  a  court  ic»* 
already  great  and  powerful  in  boroughs;  h^^ 
fix  their  magazines  and  places  of  arms.  sM'  i^ 
to  make  them  the  principal,  not  the  secoDf^'?'  ' 
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f  tlieir  manceuvKA  for  aecutiog  a  <l«ter- 
ijority  in  parliament. 
WK  nobody  wit)  dunj,  that  tlie  electors 
plibl«.  Th«y  arr  men  ;  it  is  naying  no- 
ne or  tliem;  many  of  tliuin  arc  but  ill 
ill  their  minds,  many  firrble  in  t)ieir  cit- 
n,  mwity  ovpr-rpncli«l,  easily  »oiliiccd. 
•  many,  the  wa^s  «f  oomiption  arf  the 
md  would  to  God  it  were  not  ratEjcr  n 
iUc  and  bypocritical  adulation  tlinn  a 
t  wntim«Bt  to  sav,  that  itipre  is  ulrvady 
chcrj,  no  corruption,  no  hribcfr,  no  per- 
blioa  fury,  and  inti?rested  faction  among 
in  in  many  partx  of  lh»  limj^dom :  nor 
rising,  or  at  all  blamable,  in  that  clau 
)  men,  whtn  they  «c  their  n«is:hboura 
led,  and  themselves  poor  and  virtuous 
bat  eriat  or  dignity,  which  attends  men 
•itaatianR. 

■lit  it  were  true,  that  the  pent  mass  of 
n  were  too  vast  nn  object  tor  cutirt  in- 
igfMp,  or  vxlend  tu.  and  that  in  dnpalr 
i.  abandon  it ;  he  mwsl  be  rpry  ignorant 
tc  of  every  popular  interest,  who  docs  not 
tt  in  all  the  corporations,  all  the  oj)en 
I  indwd  in  every  uistriet  of  the  kingdom, 
Sine  leading  nui,  tome  agKntor,  tome 
oerchant,  or  considerable  tnflnufarttirer, 
MBttorney,  »ome  itopular  prwichiT,some 
pda,  &c.  &r.  who  it)  followed  by  the 
tk.     This  is  tlie  style  of  Dill  free  coun- 

[nltum  in  Fabih  vairt  hie,  nlct  ille  Vdinfi; 
n  hie  bKe)  dabtt  erifielque  eunile. 

rite,  each  of  which  infonns  and  governs 
tile  orb,  are  neither  so  many,  nor  so  little 
nor  so  inrorriiptiblo.  but  tMt  a  minister 
t  docs  frequently,  find  meant  of  cainins: 
I  through  them  all  thdr  followers.  To 
I  tlmmn,  a  very  gcncint  inffuence 
tclon  will  no  mon  be  found  an  tmprae- 
■ojcct,  than  to  gain  an  undue  iiiflut:nce 
BDera  of  parliament.  Therefore  I  am 
live,  that  titis  bill,  thougli  it  shifls  itic 
the  disorder,  does  by  no  mpnns  relieve 
tation.  I  went  through  almoM  every  con- 
EtioQ  in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
I  as  a  manager  in  very  many  of  thctn; 
,  though  as  at  a  school  of  pretty  severe 
td  discipline.  I  came  to  hare  some  degree 
■tion  concerning  the  means,  by  which 
|ary  interests  are  in  gentnl  procured 

tnti. 

.  I  kaow,  would  suppose,  that  ewry 
lection  is  to  the  representative  a  day  of 
f  in  which  lie  appears  before  his  conkti- 
recount  for  the  use  of  the  talent,  with 
ly  intmstcd  him,  and  for  the  improvc- 
ns  made  of  it  for  the  publirk  advantage. 
:bB  so,  if  every  corruptible  representa- 
fto  find  an  enlightened  and  incorniiilible 
tt.  .  But  the  prncliee  and  knowleiige  of 
^wii  not  niter  ui  to  be  ignoranl,  that 
9i2 


the  constitution  on  paper  i*  one  thing,  and  in  fact 
and  experience  is  another.  We  must  know,  that 
the  candidate,  instead  of  trusling  at  liii  election 
to  tlie  testimony  of  his  behaviour  in  parliament, 
must  bring  the  tenimony  of  a  laraic  sum  of  money, 
the  caiLiitiy  *>(  liU'ral  expence  in  entertainmenis. 
tht>  power  of  serving  and  obliging  the  rulers  of 
eor]x)mtions,  of  winning  over  the  popular  leAdera 
of  political  clubs,  associations,  nnd  ncighbour- 
buti^Is.  It  is  iL-n  thousnnd  times  more  necessary 
to  shew  himself  ii  man  of  power,  than  a  mun  of 
integrity,  in  nimost  all  the  elections  with  which 
I  have  been  acquainted.  Elections,  tlierefore, 
become  a  matter  of  heavj-  e]i|)ence ;  and  if  con> 
teats  are  frequent,  to  manr  they  will  become 
a  matter  of  an  e.\j>ence  totally  ruinouo,  which  no 
forlunei  can  bear;  but  least  of  all  the  landetl 
fortunes,  encumbered  as  they  often,  indeed  as 
they  ninttly,  arc  with  debts,  with  portion*,  with 
jointures:  nnd  lied  up  in  the  hands  of  the  pos- 
sessor by  tlie  limitations  of  scttlenient.  It  is  a 
material,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  lasting,  consider- 
ation in  all  the  oucations  concerning  election. 
Let  no  one  tliink  tne  cbargca  of  elections  a  trivial 
matlcr. 

The  charge  therefore  of  elections  ought  navw 
to  be  lost  light  of  in  a  question  concerning  their 
frequency  ;  because  the  (rrand  object  fou  seek  is 
independence.  Independence  of  mind  will  cicr 
be  more  or  lets  influenced  by  independence  of 
fortune;  and  if,  every  three  years,  the  exhausting 
sluices  of  entcrtainmeiiu,  drinkingt,  open  houses, 
to  say  nottiing  of  bribery,  are  to  be  periodically 
drawn  up  and  renewed  ; — if  government- favours, 
for  which  now,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  whole 
race  of  men  arc  candidates,  arc  to  be  called  for 
upon  every  occaaion,  I  see.  that  private  fortunes 
will  be  washed  away,  and  every,  Kvtn  to  the 
least,  trace  of  independetiee  borne  down  by  llie 
torrent.  I  do  not  seriously  think  this  conslitu- 
tion,  even  to  the  wrecks  of  it,  could  survive  fire 
triennial  elections.  IF  you  are  to  fight  the  battle, 
yon  must  put  on  tlie  armour  of  the  ministry  ; 
ynii  must  call  in  the  puhlirlc,ta  the  aid  of  private, 
money.  TJie  expcne*  of  the  lual  election  has  been 
computed  (nnd  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  has  not 
been  overrated)  at  f.I.SOO.OOO  :— three  sliilliogs 
in  the  tioumi  more  in  the  hnd  tai.  About  the 
close  of  the  Inst  parliiimenl,  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  several  agents  for  boroughs  went  about,  and 
I  remember  wdl.  that  it  was  in  every  one  of 
their  mouths — "  Sir.  xour  election  will  cost  you 
three  thousand  pounds,  if  you  are  independent ; 
but  if  the  ministry  supports  you,  it  may  be  done 
for  two,  nnd  perhaps  for  leas:"  and,  indeed,  the 
thing  spoke  itself.  Where  a  living  was  to  be  got 
for  one,  a  commission  in  (he  army  for  another, 
a  till  in  Uie  navy  fi>r  a  third,  and  custom-house 
ofli»^  scattered  about  without  nieiisure  or  num- 
ber, who  doubts  but  money  may  be  saved  ?  The 
treasury  may  even  add  money ;  but  indeed  it  b 
superflnou).  A  gentleman  of  two  thousand  a  year, 
who  meets  another  of  the  same  fortnne.  fiRhis  with 
equal  arms :  but  if  to  one  of  llic  candidates  you 
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add  a  thousand  a  year  in  places  for  tiimself,  and 
a  power  of  giving  away  as  much  among  others, 
one  must,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  arithmetical  de- 
monstration, ruin  his  adversary,  if  he  is  to  meet 
him  and  to  fight  with  him  every  third  year.  It  will 
be  said,  1  do  not  allow  for  the  operation  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  do ;  and  I  know  it  will  have  its 
weight  in  most  elections ;  perhaps  it  may  be  de- 
cisive in  some.  But  there  are  few,  in  which  it  will 
prevent  great  expences. 

The  destruction  of  independent  fortunes  will  be 
the  consequence  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  triennial  corrup- 
tion, triennial  drunkenness,  triennial  idleness,  tri- 
ennial law-suits,  litigations,  prosecutions,  triennial 
phrenzy,  of  society  dissolved,  industry  interrupted, 
ruined  ;  of  those  personal  hatreds,  that  will  never 
be  suffered  to  soften ;  those  animosities  and  feuds, 
which  will  be  rendered  immortal ;  those  quarrels, 
which  are  never  to  be  appeased ;  morals  vitiated 
and  gangrened  to  the  vitals  ?  I  think  no  stable 
ftnd  useful  advantages  were  ever  made  by  the 
money  got  at  elections  by  the  voter,  but  all  he 
gets  IB  doubly  lost  to  the  publick ;  it  is  money 
given  to  diminish  the  general  stock  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  in  the  industry  of  tlie  subject.  I 
am  sure,  that  it  is  a  good  while  before  he  or  his 
family  settle  again  to  their  business.  Their  heads 
will  never  cool ;  the  temptations  of  elections  will 
be  for  ever  glittering  before  their  eyes.  They  will 
all  grow  politicians ;  every  one,  quitting  his  busi- 
ness, will  choose  to  enrich  himself  by  his  vote. 
They  will  all  take  the  gauging-rod ;  new  places 
will  be  made  for  them ;  they  will  run  to  the  cus- 
tom-liouse  quay,  their  looms  and,ploughs  will  be 
deserted. 

So  was  Rome  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of 
continual  elections,  though  those  of  Rome  were 
sober  disorders.  They  had  nothing  but  faction, 
bribery,  bread,  and  stage  plays,  to  debauch  them. 
We  have  the  inflammation  of  liquor  superadded, 
a  fury  hotter  than  any  of  them.  There  the  con- 
test was  only  between  citizen  and  citizen;  here 
you  have  the  contest  of  ambitious  citizens  on  one 
side,  supported  by  the  Crown,  to  oppose  to  the 
efforts  (let  it  be  so)  of  private  and  unsupported 
ambition  on  the  other.  Yet  Rome  was  destroyed 
by  the  frequency  and  charge  of  elections,  and  the 
monstrous  expence  of  an  unremitted  courtship  to 
the  people.  I  think,  therefore,  the  independent 
candidate  and  elector  may  each  be  destroyed  by 
it;  the  whole  body  of  the  community  be  an  infi- 
nite sufferer  ;  and  a  vitious  ministry  the  only 
gainer.  Gentlemen,  I  know,  feel  the  weight  of 
this  argument ;  they  agree,  that  this  would  be  the 
consequence  of  more  frequent  elections,  if  things 
were  to  continue  as  they  are.  But  they  think  the 
greatness  and  frequency  of  tlie  evil  would  itself  be 
a  remedy  for  it ;  that,  sitting  but  for  a  short  time, 
the  member  would  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make 
such  vast  expences,  while  the  fear  of  their  consti- 
tuenu  will  hold  them  the  more  effectually  to  their 
duty. 

To  this  I  answer,  Uiat  experience  is  full  against 


them.  Tliis  is  no  new  thing ;  we  have  had  trien- 
nial parliaments ;  at  no  period  of  time  were  seati 
more  eagerly  contested.  The  expeaces  of  election 
ran  higher,  taking  the  state  of  all  charges,  dai 
they  do  dow.  The  expeoce  of  entertainmenti  m 
such,  that  an  act,  equally  severe  and  ineffectia), 
was  made  against  it ;  every  monument  of  the  tine 
bears  witness  of  the  ezpence,  and  most  of  the  ku 
against  corruption  in  elections  were  then  made; 
all  the  writers  talked  of  it  and  lamented  iL  Till 
any  one  think,  that  a  corporation  will  be  contni- 
ed  with  a  bowl  of  punch  or  a  piece  of  beef  tk 
less,  because  elections  are  every  three,  instead  of 
every  seven,  years?  Will  they  change  thnrvioe 
for  ale,  because  they  are  to  get  more  ale  tluK 
years  hence  ?  Don't  think  it.  Will  they  mb 
fewer  demands  for  the  advantages  of  patroiu^ 
in  favours  and  offices,  because  their  member  ii 
brought  more  under  their  power  ?  We  htit 
not  only  our  own  historical  experience  in  Eoglud 
upon  the  subject,  but  we  have  the  ezperince 
co-existing  with  us  in  Ireland  :  where,  liocc 
their  parliament  has  been  shortened,  the  ct- 
pence  of  elections  has  been  so  far  from  bong 
lowered,  that  it  has  been  veiy  near  doubled. 
Formerly  they  sat  for  the  king's  life  ;  tl>e  ordiiarr 
charge  of  a  seat  in  parliament  was  then  £.1,M). 
They  now  ut  eight  years,  four  sessions ;  it  is  uov 
£.2,600,  and  upwards.  The  spirit  of  ernmlalim 
has  also  been  extremely  encreased,  and  all,  wha 
are  acquainted  with  the  tone  of  that  country,hin 
no  doubt,  that  the  spirit  is  still  growing ;  that  sev 
candidates  will  take  the  Geld  ;  that  the  cooteiti 
will  be  more  violent,  and  the  expences  of  ekctioBi 
larger  than  ever. 

It  never  can  be  otherwise.  A  seat  in  dii 
bouse,  for  good  purposes,  for  bad  purpom,  far 
no  purposes  at  all,  (except  the  mere  considentiM 
derived  from  being  concerned  in  the  publick 
counsels,)  will  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  of  tnbi- 
tion  in  England .  Ambition  is  no  exact  calcuhtv. 
Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly,  when  ■ 
games.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this  polib- 
cal  game  the  great  lottery  of  power  is  that,  intt 
which  men  will  purchase  with  millions  of  cbaKM 
against  them.  In  Turkey,  where  the  place,  wbm 
the  fortune,  where  the  head  itself,  are  so  insecon, 
that  scarcely  any  have  died  in  their  beds  fat 
ages ;  so  that  the  bow-string  is  the  natural  dcsth 
of  bashaws ;  yet  in  no  country  is  power  and  din 
tinction  (precarious  enough,  God  knows,  in  til) 
sought  for  with  such  boundleu  avidity,  as  if  At 
value  of  place  was  enhanced  by  the  danger  vi 
insecurity  of  its  tenure.  Notbtngf  will  ever  n*ke 
a  seat  in  this  house  not  an  object  of  desire  to 
numbers  by  any  means  or  at  any  charge,  bat  the 
depriving  it  of  all  power  and  all  digni^;  <i^ 
would  do  it.  This  is  the  true  and  only  ooOnB 
for  that  purpose.  But  an  house  of  comDOBi 
without  power  and  without  dignity,  either  in  ioelf 
or  in  its  members,  is  no  house  of  commoas  for  tbe 
purposes  of  this  constitution. 

But  tliey  will  be  afraid  to  act  ill,  if  Uiey  koov 
that  the  day  of  their  account  is  always  near.    I 
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true ;  but  it  is  nut  :   Itc-rc  a^in  wc 

ert«»ce,  and  cx^rifnc?  is   aj^ititt   iis. 

!ie  diilemperof  lliia  nniti*  a  potcily  of  spirit  And 

)f  genius;  il  i»  Itifliiig,  it  is  fulilc,  worac  ihan  ig- 

■oranl,  sup«[tit'ial]y   Uug^iit  :   with  itic  tmliticks 

ad  monlt  uf  girU  at  a.  boanlitiif-scliool,  rather 

in  of  men  and  lUienn^n ;  but  it  is  not  yi>L  dfs- 

lUly  wicked,  or  so  scajidQlau.ol y  venal  oa  in 

ler   tiinn.     Did   not   a   tricnniaj    parlio-ment 

lip  ttuf  national  di^rnity,  ajiprove  the  peace  of 

Tt/cchi,  and  almost  cive  up  every  tiling  else  in 

~  ing  every  ilcp  to  defeat  Vtc.  proicsUnt  ou^^ues- 

ion  ?  Was  not  the  constitution  atved  by  Ltiai«. 

ho  had  no  election  at  all  to  go  to,  the  lord*. 

atisc  the  coort  applied  to  electors,  and  by  vn- 

ua  means  carried  tlietnfroin  their  true  intemts; 

tltat  the  Tory  initiJitry  hiid  u  iiiajority  without 

application  to  a  single  member  ?  Now  at  to  the 

iducl  of  the  nienilM^rji,  tt  wa»  llteii  far  from 

re   and  tnde|icndeut.      Bribery   was   infinitely 

ce    flagrant.      A    pteilccfjuor  of   yours.    Mr. 

her,  put  the  riuetlion  t\f  lit*  own  i-ipuloion 

bribery.    Sir  William  Mu8(rr«vc  WM  a  wise 

•an:  a  grave  man;  an  independent  man  :  a  ntiin 

good   fortune  and  i^ood  family :  however  he 

niid  on  while  in  oppotitiou  a  traflick,  n  shame- 

il  trnffick.  with  ttie  ministry.     Di^hop  Bumut 

!W  of  £.6.(100,  which  lie  had  received  at  one 

lymenl.      I  believe  [he  payment  of'fciims  in  hard 

<ey.  plain  naked  bribery,  is  rare  amongst  ui. 

I  waa  then  fur  from  uncommon. 

A  triennial  was  near  niininir,  a  leplfnnial  par- 

"  rueni   saved,  yi^ur  conttitiilion  ;    nor   prrhap; 

Me  you  ever  known  a  nior^  nourishing  period  r^r 

union    of  national  prospeTily,   dignity,   nntl 

T,  than  itie  sixty  yean  you  have  passed  un- 

that  coniliiution  of  parliament. 

The  shonness  of  tnne,  in  which  they  are  lo  reap 

profits  of  iniqiiily,  b  far  from  checkitii;  the 

idity  of  corni[A  men  ;  it  renders  them  infinitely 

ravenous.     They  rush  violently  and  preeipi- 

f  on  their  ob)ccl ;    they  lose  all  revard  to 

ecorum.     The  moments  of  profits  are  prerious; 

tv«r  ara  men  so  wicked  as  during  a  geneml  nior- 

■fily.     ]t  was  so  in  the  p-eat  plajrue  at  Athcnii ; 

#ftnptom  of  which  (and  tlm  ita  worst  symp- 

anoii]C*l  the  rest)  i*  s»  finely  related  by  a 

it    historian  of  aniitjtiity.      It  was  to  in    the 

Jaf>ue of  London  in  \iHi!i.     It  appears  in  soldiers, 

miion,  &c.     ^Vhoever  would  conlrirc  to  render 

he  life  of  mnn  much  sliorter  than  it  is.  would,  I 

im  aaiisiied.  find  ihe  lujcst  receipt  for  cncreating 

be  wickcdneu  of  our  nalure. 

.    Tliue,  in  my  opinion,  the  shortness  of  n  triennial 

lluir>K  would   hare   the  following^  ill  effecu ;  it 

irould  make  the   memhi-r  nior«  shameleady  and 

bockingly corrupt;  it  would  cncreasehitd«p«nd- 

noeon  tliotc,  who  could  bent  support  him  at  hts 

lactton :  it  would  wrack  and  tear  to  pieeex  the 

trUDCB  of  lliUH,  who  stood  upon  tlicir  own  for- 

nttt*  and  l)>dr  private  interest;  it  would  make 

tbe  rleclur^  tofiniiely  more  venal ;  and  it  would 

make  tlie  whole   hody  of  the   people,  who  are, 

wfaather   they   have  votes  or  not,  concerned    in 


civciions.  more  nwlcss,  more  idle,  more  debiiuch- 
«1 :  it  would  iitlerly  destroy  the  sobriety,  the  in- 
dustry, the  ioie^rily,  the  simplicity  of  all  the 
people ;  and  undermine,  1  am  much  afmid,  the 
deepest  and  best  laid  foundations  of  the  coniiiion- 
wenltb. 

TTiose,  who  have  spoken  and  wrillen  upon  tliis 
Buhiect  without  doors,  do  not  so  much  deny  llie 
probable  existence  of  theae  inconvenieDces.  in 
their  measure,  as  they  trust  for  their  prevention  to 
remedies  of  various  sorts,  which  they  propose. 
FuAt,  a  pl.ice  bill ;  but  if  ibis  will  not  do.  as  tlicy 
fear  it  will  not.  then  they  say  we  will  hiivr  a  rota- 
tion, and  a  certain  number  of  you  shall  b«  rerui 
dered  incapable  of  being  elected  for  ten  ytan.- 
Tlien  fur  the  electora,  tliev  shall  ballot ;  the  mem- 
bers or  parliament  also  shall  decide  by  ballot ;  a 
fifth  project  ti  the  change  of  the  present  leiril  re- 
presentation of  (he  kingdom.  On  all  thii  I  shall 
uhitervc.  that  it  will  be  very  unmiiliilik  to  vour 
wisdom  lo  adopt  the  project  of  n  bill,  to  niiich 
there  nre  objections  insuperable  bv  nnv  ihin^  ia 
the  bill  itself,  upon  the  hope,  thai  those  objeelirins 
nuiy  be  removed  by  subseijuent  projects ;  every 
one  of  which  is  full  of  dilKciglties  of  lU  own,  and 
which  .ire  all  of  them  very  essential  alterations 
in  the  constitution.  This  seems  very  irreenlar 
nnd  unusuiil.  If  any  thing  should  make  this  a 
very  doiibttul  meaiure,  what  can  make  it  more 
so  tlinn  that,  in  the  opinion  of  itii  advocates,  it 
would  aiitf'aVBtc  all  our  old  inconveniences  in 
such  a  manner  ns  lo  require  a  total  iillcralion  in 
the  constitution  of  the  kinc:dom  ?  If  tlie  remedies 
are  proper  in  triennial,  they  will  not  he  less  so  in 
septennial,  elections;  Id  us  try  them  first ;  see 
how  Ihe  houie  Telishca  tliem :  see  how  they  will 
operate  in  the  nation  :  and  then,  having  feti  your 

way  and  prepared  against  these  inconveniences  * 
■  •  •  «  « 

Tlie  honourable  gentleman  sees,  that  I  respect 
the  principle  itnon  which  he  coes,  as  well  as  his 
intentions  and  his  abilities.  He  will  belicre,  lltat 
1  do  not  differ  from  him  wantonly.  And  on  trivial 
grounds,  tie  is  very  sure,  tbal  it  was  not  hia 
embtncing  one  way,  which  detvnniiie>l  me  to  laka 
(he  otiier.  /  liave  not,  in  Bewsprtper*.  lo  derogate 
from  liis  &iir  fame  with  the  nation,  printed  the  first 
rude  sketch  of  his  bill  wilfa  ungenerous  and  invi- 
dious comments.  /  have  not,  in  eoovenaiioMa 
induttriouilv  circulated  about  the  town,  and  talked 
on  the  bcnc)i«s  of  this  bouic,  attnbuted  hts  con- 
duct to  inottTi'S  low  and  unworthy,  and  ns  ^uand- 
IcM  ns  they  are  injurious.  /  do  not  affect  to  be 
fti^hienrd  witlithi*  proposition,  as  if  (onw  hideous 
spectre  ha<)  suited  rrocn  hell,  which  wnsto  be  seat 
back  a;rain  by  e>ety  form  of  cxorcum.  and  every 
kind  of  incantation.  f  invoke  no  Acheron  lo 
overwhelm  hint  in  llie  whitlpooU  of  its  muddy 
gulf.  /  ilo  not  tell  the  letpectable  mover  and 
seeondur,  by  a  perversion  of  tlieir  sense  and  ex< 
pressions,  that  llvHr  proposition  halts  between  tbe 
ridiculous  and  the  dianevroas.  /  am  nut  one  of 
those,  who  start  up,  three  at  a  liiae,  and  fall  upon 
and  strike  at  him  with  so  mudi  eagerness,  that 
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it*sner.      We  furnish  at  bis  expence  do  bolidir 

jr   -uaiwod  hell,  that  a  crafty  Ixion  may  batt 

•St  mm  his  wheel ;  nor  give  the  common  adif- 

U-.  i~  be  be  a  common  adversary,  reason  lo  »;. 

n.oiiil  have  put  in  my  word  lo  oppose,  but  i* 

^uf^men  of  your  allies  in   your  social  war  vii 

•i^n.  that  I  could  not  break  in  upon  you.     1  Ldk 

t:  tMs  and  feels,  and  that  every  member  tees  ud 

i«i»  along  with  him,  the  difference  between  mi- 

sam  dissent  and  civil  discord. 


-  *EECH 

<  ;F  commons,  the  7th  OF  MAY  17S2.F0R 
..■■  mE  STATE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATION 
i.HONS  IN  PARUAMENT. 
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a  subject  of  prudent  and  honest  use  bnd  thankfiil 
enjoyment,  and  not  of  captious  criticism  and  nib 
experiment. 

On  tlie  other  aide,  there  are  two  parties,  nie 
proceed  on  two  grounds,  in  my  opinion,  aitiuT 
state  them,  utterly  irreconcilable.  The  one  is 
juridical,  the  other  political.  The  one  is  id  liit 
nature  of  a  claim  of  right,  on  the  supposed  r^ 
of  man  as  man ;  this  party  desire  the  deciiioo  ol' 
a  suit.  The  otlier  ground,  as  far  as  I  caa  diviot 
what  it  directly  means,  is,  that  the  represenuiioa 
is  not  so  politically  framed  as  to  answer  the  theory 
of  its  institution.  As  to  the  claim  of  right.tii 
meanest  petitioner,  the  most  gross  and  ignorantiii 
as  good  as  the  best ;  in  some  respects  his  claim  i^ 
more  favourable  on  account  of  his  ignorance ;  bit 
weakness,  his  poverty  and  distress,  only  add  to  bit 
titles:  he  sues  in/omuijKiifperu  ;  he  ought  to  be 
a  favourite  of  the  court.  But  when  the  otiir 
ground  is  taken,  when  the  question  is  political 
when  a  new  constitution  is  to  be  made  on  a  sound 
theory  of  government,  then  the  presumptuou 
pride  of  didactick  ignorance  ia  to  be  excluded  Irom 
the  counsel  in  this  high  and  arduous  matter,  wH'b 
often  bids  defiance  to  the  experience  of  the  wisest 
The  first  claims  a  personal  representation,  the  Ut- 
ter rejects  it  with  scorn  and  fervour.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  first  party  is  plain  and  intelligible: 
they,  who  plead  an  absolute  right,  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  personal  represenii- 
tion,  because  all  natural  rights  must  be  the  H^tf 
of  individuals ;  as  by  nature  there  is  no  such  thiK 
as  politick  or  corporate  personality ;  all  thex 
ideas  arc  mere  fictions  oflaw,  theyarecreatumof 
voltiutary  institution;  men  as  men  are  individu- 
als, and  nothing  else.  They  therefore,  who  rejed 
the  principle  of  natural  and  personal  represenlt- 
tion,arc  essentially  and  eternally  at  variaacewilli 
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who  claim  il.  An  to  tlie  Rnt  sort  of  re- 
lers,  iL  ts  ridiciiloiiK  to  tnik  to  litem  of  thp 
iUfth  coiislJtution  upon  «pv  or  upon  all  of  iu 
:  for  th«y  lay  it  down,  tnat  ever;  miMi  oug^ht 
govi>ni  himself,  and  that  where  he  cannot  go 
f  he  must  Bt^nd  his  represenlalive  ;  thiLt 
oUicr  goiernnicnt  la  usurpation,  aiid  is  an 
ir  ftom  liaving  a  claim  to  our  obedience,  il  is  not 
Ijr  our  right,  but  our  dutv,  to  resist  it.  Nino- 
Uis  of  the  rernrmers  iirpue  thus,  that  is,  on  ili« 
ufikl  ri^hl.  It  if  iin|)ossibte  not  Iu  make  somo 
clion  on  the  nature  of  this  claim,  or  avoid  a 
parisun  btlwcpn  the  extent  of  the  principle 
(I  ihc  prcwnt  object  of  the  di-mRnd,  If  tliiH 
lam  be  founded,  it  is  cleur  In  whut  it  goes.  Tht! 
of  commons,  in  ihnt  liurhl,  undoubtedly  is 
representatit'c  of  tlie  peopli',  Sis  a  collection  of 
idividiials.  Nobody  pretends  it,  nobody  can 
,ify  such  nn  assertion.  When  you  come  to  tx- 
le  into  this  claim  of  right,  founded  on  the 
gbt  of  Klf-^aremm^nt  in  cuch  individual,  yon 
ad  the  tiiini;  demanded  inliniteLy  short  of  the 
ipic  of  tlif^  di^matid.  What  1  one  third  only 
tlie  lc)pslalHr«.  and  of  tlie  gnvcrnini>nt  no 
me  at  all  ?  What  sort  of  treaty  of  partition  is 
Tor  thijst;,  «'li»  have  an  iidierunl  iit;ht  to  the 
ihole  ?  (lire  tliem  nil  llieyHHk.nnd  your  grant 
■till  •  elieal;  for  Ijnw  coiui-«  only  a  ijijrtl  in 
t  Uieir  Touneor  chi]dr<-ns'  fortune  in  this  settle- 
!  Mow  came  tlicy  ncilhur  to  have  the  olioicr 
kifi^,  or  lords,  or  judgres.  or  generals,  or 
Amirvis,  or  bishorv*,  or  priests,  or  ministers,  or 
of  peace?  why.  what  have  you  to  unswcr 
<  fcvour  of  the  prior  Tic:hLs  of  the  Crown  and 
ra^e  but  this— Oui  constitution  is  a  prvserip- 
I  constitution  ;  it  is  a  constitution,  whos.^  sole 
Mhorily  is,  that  it  ha-s  (?xi.4Ced  lime  out  of  mind, 
•i  Ktilcd  in  thL-se  tum  |iortions  a};ainiil  one, 
pslntively  :  and  in  the  whole  of  the  judicature, 
whole  of  the  fedcnl  cspacity,  of  tW  eKeeutive, 
prudential,  and  the  financial  administration,  in 
M  Mlonn.  Nor  was  your  house  of  lords  and  the 
WOf^ves  of  the  Crown  settled  on  anyadjudica- 
"  in  favour  of  natural  rii;hl»,  for  they  coutd 
cr  be  BO  pBrtilionc<I.  Your  kine^,  your  lortls, 
r  judtrvs,  TOUT  juries,  grand  and  little,  all  are 
seriptive ;  and  what  proves  it  is,  the  disputes 
yet  concluded,  and  never  ne*r  becoming  so, 
ben  any  of  them  finl  originated.  Picaciiption 
the  most  solid  of  all  iiiles.  not  only  to  property, 
■I.  which  is  lo  serufo  that  property,  to  g;ovem- 
t.  They  harmonize  with  each  otlier,  and  k''« 
nisnl  anl  to  one  nnotlier.  It  is  acrompaniMl 
hh  aootlier  fpound  of  authority  in  the  constitu- 
of  the  human  mind,  premimption .  It  is  a 
mption  in  favour  of  any  settled  scheme  of 
m^nl  against  any  untried  project,  thai  a 
has  long  existed  and  flonrttbod  under  it. 
is  •  b^itiY  prtanmptiofi  even  of  the  ekoict  of  a 
alKMi.  fiir  better  than  any  sudden  nnd  lem|x>rary 
rrangcntcnt  by  actual  elev-tion.  Because  a  nattOD 
not  an  idea  only  of  local  cjtient,  and  individual 
tary  a^^rv^Mtion,  but  il  is  an  idea  of  con- 
■ity,  wnich  extends  in  time  us  well  as  in  num- 


bcra  aiid  in  spacr.  And  tJiia  is  a  choice  not  of 
one  day.  or  one  s^t  of  people,  not  a  tumultuary 
and  giddy  clioico ;  it  is  a  deliberate  election  of 
a^^cs  and  of  ecticnuions :  it  is  a  constitution  madt 
by  what  is  ten  thousand  times  better  than  chotOB, 
it  is  made  by  the  peculiar  circumstances,  occa- 
sions, tempers,  diB]»«ilionH,  and  miinU,  civil,  and 
social  habitudes  of  llic  people,  which  disclose 
themsalves  only  in  a  long  space  of  time.  It  is  a 
vestment,  which  accommodate  itself  to  the  body, 
Nor  is  prescription  of  i.'urerumrni  funned  U)Xin 
blind  unmeaning  prejudicea^for  man  is  a  most 
unwise,  and  a  most  vise,  bcin<;.  The  individual 
is  foolish.  The  mullitude,  for  tbe  moment,  is 
foolish,  when  tbcy  act  without  dclihcmtion ;  hiit 
the  species  is  wise,  and  when  lime  is  ];iven  to  it, 
Bi  a  species.  It  almost  always  acts  rif^tit. 

The  reason  for  the  Crown  aa  it  is,  for  tlie  lonb 
OS  they  are,  is  my  reason  for  the  commons  as  ihey 
arc,  the  electors  as  they  are.  Now,  if  die  Crown, 
and  the  lords,  and  the  judicatures,  are  all  pr«- 
8crtptiv«,  su  is  the  house  of  commons  of  the  very 
same  origin,  and  of  no  other.  We  and  our 
electors  hare  their  jKiwers  and  [iiivilc^  botli 
made  and  drcumscritied  by  prescription,  as  mucb 
to  the  full  OS  the  oilier  parts;  and  aa  »uch  wa 
have  always  claimed  tliem,  and  on  no  otlier  title. 
The  house  of  commons  is  a  lo^islalhre  body  cor- 
porate by  prescription,  not  made  upon  nny  given 
theory,  but  cxistintr  prescriptively — ^just  hke  tJie 
rest.  This  presciiption  has  made  it  etaeotially 
what  il  is,  an  ag^rec;ate  collection  of  three  parti, 
knt;:hl4.  citixen*.  bui^esse*.  The  question  tSf 
wiK-iiier  this  has  been  always  ao,  since  the  boiise 
of  r'onimont  has  taken  its  [ireaent  shape  and  eir< 
eumsMnecJi,  and  has  been  an  essonual  operativs 
part  of  the  constitution  ;  wliidi,  1  take  it,  it  boa 
been  for  at  least  five  hundred  years. 

This  I  resolve  to  myself  in  the  afltrmntivr  ;  and 
then  another  queition  arises,  whether  this  bouse 
stands  firm  upon  its  ancient  fbtindation*,  and  ia 
not.  by  time  and  accidents,  so  declined  from  iu 
perpendicular,  ns  to  wnnl  the  hand  of  the  wise 
and  experienced  architactsof  theday  to  set  it  uj>-  . 
right  again,  and  lo  prop  and  battreu  it  up  w\ 
duration: — whether  it  continues  Inie  u>  the  prin-'l 
ciplvs,  upon  which  it  has  hitherto  stood ; — whetliorl 
this  be  dc  facto  the  constitution  of  iIk  boUse  of  I 
commons,  as  it  has  been  since  the  time  that  ihfe 
house  of  commons  has.  without  dikpuic,  l>ecom*[ 
a  necessary  and  nn  efficient  pnrt  of  th<;  British 
constitution  ?    To  ask  whether  a  thing,  which  ha* 
always  been  the  same,  stands  lo  its  usual  prineiplec 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  absurd  :  for  bow  do 
you  know  the  principles  but  from  the  consirue- 
tjon  i  and  if  that  remains  the  same,  Ihc  principles 
mmain  the  same.  It  is  tmc,  that  to  say  your  con- 
stitution is  what  it  has  been,  b  no  aufiicient  de- 
fence for  lliose,  who  say  it  is  a  bad  constitution. 
It  is  an  answer  to  those,  who  say,  that  il  ia  a  da- 
(^nerate  conslKulion.     To  tlione,  who  say  it  is  V* 
bad   one,    I   answer,  look  lo  its  effects.     In  aU 
moral  machinery,  the  moral  results  an  iu  test. 
On  what  grounds  do  we  go,  to  restore  our  con- 
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sUtution  to  what  it  has  been  atsomegiven  period, 
or  to  reform  and  re-constnict  it  upon  principles 
more  conformable  to  a  sound  theory  of  govern- 
ment ?  A  prescriptive  government,  such  as  oure, 
never  was  the  woric  of  any  legislator,  never  was 
made  upon  any  foregone  theory.  It  seems  to  me 
a  preposterous  way  of  reasoning,  and  a  perfect  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  to  tal^e  the  theories,  which  learned 
and  speculative  men  have  made  from  that  govern- 
ment, and  then  supposing  it  made  on  those  theories, 
which  were  made  from  it,  to  accuse  the  govern- 
ment as  not  corresponding  with  them.  I  do  not 
vilify  theory  and  speculation — no,  because  that 
would  be  to  vilify  reason  itself.  Neque  dedpttur 
ratio,  neque  dedpit  anquam.  No;  whenever  I 
speak  against  theory,  I  mean  always  a  weak,  erro- 
neous, fallacious,  unfounded,  or  imperfect  theory; 
and  one  of  the  ways  of  discovering,  that  it  is  a  false 
theory,  is  by  comparing  it  with  practice.  This  is 
the  true  touchstone  of  all  theories,  which  regard 
man  and  the  affairs  of  men — does  it  suit  his 
nature  in  general  ? — does  it  suit  his  nature  as 
modified  by  his  habits  ? 

The  more  frequently  this  affair  is  discussed,  the 
stronger  the  case  appears  to  the  sense  and  the 
feelings  of  mankind.  I  have  no  more  doubt  than 
I  entertain  of  my  existence,  that  this  very  thing, 
which  is  stated  as  an  horrible  thing,  is  the 
means  of  the  preservation  of  our  constitution, 
whilst  it  lasts ;  of  curing  it  of  many  of  the  dis- 
orders, which,  attending  every  species  of  insti- 
tution, would  attend  the  principle  of  an  exact 
local  representation,  or  a  representation  on  the 
principle  of  numbers.  If  you  reject  personal  re- 
presentation, you  are  pushed  upon  expedience ; 
and  then  what  they  wish  us  to  do  is,  to  -prefer 
their  speculations  on  that  subject  to  the  happy 
experience  of  this  country  of  a  growing  liberty 
and  a  growing  prosperity  for  five  hundred  years. 
Whatever  respect  I  have  for  their  talents,  this, 
for  one,  I  will  not  do.  Then  what  is  tlie  standard 
of  expedience?  Expedience  is  that,  which  is  good 
for  the  community,  and  good  for  every  individual 
in  it.  Now  this  expedience  is  the  desuieratum,  to 
be  sought  either  without  the  experience  of  means, 
or  with  that  experience.  If  witnout,  as  in  case  of 
the  fabrication  of  a  new  commonwealth,  I  will 
hear  the  learned  arguing  what  promises  to  be  ex- 
pedient: but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  a  common- 
wealth actually  existing,  the  first  thing  I  enquire 
is,  what  has  been  fourid  expedient  or  inexpedient  ? 
And  1  will  not  uke  their  promise  rather  than  the 
performance  of  the  constitution. 

'  *  But  no,  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
discontents.  I  went  through  most  of  the  northern 
parts, — the  Yorkshire  election  was  then  raging ; 
the  year  before,  through  most  of  the  western  coun- ' 
ties — Bath,  Bristol,  Gloucester, — not  one  word, 
either  in  the  towns  or  country,  on  the  subject  of 
representation  ;  much  on  the  receipt  tax,  some- 
thing on  Mr,  Fox's  ambitioD  ;  much  greater  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  thence  than  from  want 
of  representation.  One  would  think,  that  the  bal- 
last of  the  ship  was  shifted  with  us,  and  that  our 


constitution  had  the  gunnel  ander  w«ter.  Bat  <xa 
you  fairly  and  distinctly  point  out  what  one  nil 
or  grievance  has  happened,  which  yon  can  ids 
to  the  representative  not  following  the  opinioD  of 
his  constituents  ?  What  one  symptom  do  we  ini 
of  this  inequality  ?  But  it  is  not  an  aritbinnid 
inequality,  with  which  we  ought  to  trouble  ow- 
selves.  If  there  be  a  moral,  a  political  equalitr, 
this  is  the  degidxratum  in  our  constitution,  and  ■ 
every  constitution  in  the  world.  Moral  ineqoalitj 
is  as  between  places  and  between  classes.  Nor, 
I  ask,  what  advantage  do  you  find,  that  the  placa, 
which  abound  in  representation,  ponesi  on 
others,  in  which  it  is  more  scanty,  in  security  hr 
freedom,  in  security  for  justice,  or  in  any  ottttt 
those  means  of  procuring  temporal  prosperity  lod 
eternal  happiness,  the  ends  for  which  society  wn 
formed  ?  Are  the  local  interests  of  Cornwall  md 
Wiltshire,  for  instance,  their  roads,  canals,  thdr 
prisons,  their  police,  better  than  Yorkshire,  War- 
wickshire,  or  Stafford^ire  ?  Warwick  has  mem- 
bers; is  Warwick,  or  Stafford,  more  opnla^ 
happy,  or  free,  than  Newcastle,  or  than  BiiiiuBg> 
ham  ?  Is  Wiltshire  the  pampered  faronrite,  whiki 
Yorkshire,  like  the  child  of  the  bond-womaa,  ■ 
turned  out  to  the  desert  ?  This  is  Uke  the  nnbifipf 
persons,  who  live,  if  they  can  be  said  to  lrTe,ii 
the  statical  chair  ;  who  are  ever  feeling  ther 
pulse,  and  who  do  not  judge  of  health  by  the  la- 
titude of  the  body  to  perform  its  functions,  bat  by 
their  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true  bilsBce 
between  the  several  secretions.  Is  a  committee  «f 
Cornwall,  &c.  thronged,  and  tbe'others  deserted! 
No.  You  have  an  equal  representation,  becaw 
you  have  men  equally  interested  in  the  proqioiq 
of  the  whole,  who  are  involved  in  the  geneial  in- 
terest and  the  general  sympathy ;  and,  perfasm, 
these  places,  furnishing  a  superfluity  of  pnblick 
agents  and  administrators,  (whether  in  strictMi 
they  are  representatives  or  not,  I  do  not  meaa  to 
enquire,  but  they  are.agents  and  administralon,) 
will  stand  clearer  of  local  interests,  passions,  pn- 
judices,  and  cabals,  than  the  others,  and  tberefiiK 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  parts,  and  with  a  dkmc 
general  view,  and  a  more  steady  hand,  than  te 
rest.     •     •     •     •     • 

In  every  political  proposal  we  must  not  lean 
out  of  the  question  the  political  views  and  otqcd 
of  the  proposer ;  and  these  we  discover,  not  by 
what  he  says,  but  by  the  principles  he  lays  down. 
I  mean,  says  he,  a  moderate  and  temperate  R- 
form  ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  do  as  little  good  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  constitution  be  what  you  repratri 
it,  and  there  be  no  danger  in  Uie  change,  yon  do 
wrong  not  to  make  the  reform  commensurate  to 
the  abuse.  Fine  reformer  indeed  I  geoeroos  do- 
nor !  What  is  the  cause  of  this  parsimony  of  At 
liberty  which  you  dole  out  to  the  people?  Why 
all  this  limitation  in  giving  blessings  and  beoefitt 
to  mankind  ?  You  admit,  that  there  is  an  estnas 
in  liberty,  which  may  be  infinitely  noxious  to  dxit 
who  are  to  receive  it,  and  which  in  the  end  w 
leave  them  no  liberty  at  all.  I  think  so  too;  they 
know  it,  and  they  feel  it.    The  question  b  tlMi> 
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lard  or  that  fxlTcmc  ?  What  llial 
the  iiuuciitions,  or  some  parti  of 
ir  phalaiix»,  think  proper  ?  Then  our  liberti*^ 
in  tJtCir  plvaxure ;  il  <)«p<:ndii  on  iheir  arbi- 
ry  will  liow  fiir  i  sliall  be  free,  i  will  (lave 
no  a(  that  rrmsJoin.  If,  Iherefare,  iIk)  sundard 
moderation  be  MUgfit  for,  I  will  seek  for  tt. 
Iwre  ?  Not  in  tlicir  fancies,  dot  in  my  own  ;  1 
II  aeck  for  it  where  t  know  it  is  to  be  found,  in 
coDslilulion  I  actually  enjoy.  Here  it  rays 
KB  encroachiti^  prerogative, — Your  Ncpptrc  has 
ItngUi,  you  cannot  aOd  an  hair  to  your  ficad,  or 
to  yowr  crown,  but  what  an  eternal  law 
giren  to  it.  Here  it  say»  to  an  overweening 
ge, — Your  pride  findi  banks,  thnt  it  cannot 
erflow  :  here  toa  tumiiltMOiiA  and  ^iddy  pco|>le. 
There  is  a  bound  to  the  ragirtt;of  the  xa.  Our 
tution  ii  like  our  island,  which  tiiea  aiid^re- 
■tiu  iti  tiibject  ica  i  in  v&in  the  wnve«  roar. 
ttuit  cunttitulion  1  know,  and  csultingly  I  feci, 
ih  that  I  am  free,  and  t]i»t  1  am  not  fiev  dan- 
nusly  to  myself  or  to  otliert.  I  know,  ilml  no 
wer  on  C9irtn.fictin<;  m  1  ouj*htto  do,  can  touch 
life,  my  liberty,  or  my  property.  I  liarctlmt 
>rd  and  dignified  consciousness  of  my  own 
nly  and  independence,  whicli  constitutes,  and 
the  only  ttiing;  whicli  does  constitute,  the  proud 
d  comfortable  sentiment  of  freedom  in  the  hu- 
D  breast.  I  know  too,  and  I  bteis  God  for, 
•■f«  tnediocrity  ;  I  know,  that,  if  I  poucssed 
Ibe  talcnta  of  (he  i::enllrmcn  on  the  siile  of  llic 
I  sil,  and  on  the  oilier,  t  ciinnui  Ijy  roynl 
roof,  or  by  pnpiihr  deliition,  or  by  olti^jreliicid 
btl,  elciatc  myself  above  a  certain  very  limited 
int.  so  OS  I o  endanger  my  own  fall,  or  the  ruin 
my  country.  I  know  there  is  an  order,  that 
things  fast  in  their  place;  it  is  made  lo  us, 
d  we  are  made  to  it.  Why  not  ask  another 
,  other  children,  another  Ixidy,  anolJicr  mind  * 
The  great  object  of  most  of  these  reformers  is 
|ifcp«re  the  destruction  of.  the  conitituiion,  by 
i|T*cine  and  discrediting  the  houstr  of  coin- 
1.  For  ihcy  think,  prudently,  in  my  opinion, 
if  they  can  persuade  the  nation,  IJint  the 
of  commons  is  so  constituted  at  not  to 
are  the  pnblick  liberty :  not  to  havo  a  proper 
inexion  with  the  publick  intcr»ls;  so  consti- 
Jtd,  M  not  either  notuilly  or  virtually  (o  be  the 
tative  of  the  people,  it  will  be  easy  lo 
that  a  government,  eomponcd  of  a  inonar- 
j,  an  oligarchy  chosen  by  the  Crown,  and  such 
of  commous,  whatever  good  can  be  in 
I  a  STStcm,  can  by  no  meant  be  a  system  of 
eoTcrnment. 
The  constitution  of  F.n^and  is  never  to  have 
quietus :  it  is  to  be  continually  vilified,  attacked, 
woached,  TCdisted ;  insteud  of  bein^  the  hope 
sure  anchor  in  all  storms,  instead  of  being 
Beans  of  redress  to  all  frrievaocet,  itself  it  the 
grievanee  of  the  nation,  our  slinme  instead 
(Mr  glor;.  Iftheonlyspecilick  planpioposed, 
diridaal  personal  representation,  ia  directly  re- 
ted  by  the  uprton.  who  is  looked  on  as  Uic 
1  support  of  this  buiiocan,  then  tlie  only  way 


of  considering  it  is  a  questioa  of  convenience. 
An  honourable  gentleman  prefers  the  individual 
to  the  present.  He  iherelbre  hinaeir  sees  no 
middle  term  whatsoever,  and  Iherefoie  prelers  of 
what  he  sees  tlie  individual ;  tliia  is  the  only  thing 
dislinrt  and  sensible,  thai  hat  been  advocated. 
He  has  then  a  tehemc,  which  is  the  individual 
representation  ;  lie  is  not  at  a  loss,  not  inconsist- 
ent— whicli  scheme  tlie  other  nglil  honourable 
genttemaii  reprobates.  Now  what  does  (his  ra 
to,  but  lo  lend  directly  to  anarchy  >  For  to  di»> 
credit  the  only  Kovcrnmcnl,  whicfi  he  cither  jkis- 
scMCsorcan  project,  what  is  this  but  to  destroy 
all  ^vemmenl :  and  this  is  unnrchy.  My  right 
honourable  friend,  in  supporting  this  motion,  dis- 
graces  his  friends  and  justifies  his  enemies,  in 
order  to  blacken  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
even  of  that  house  of  commons,  which  supported 
bim.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  moral  or 
[Kilitical  exposure  of  a  publick  evil,  relative  lo  the 
admiiiistrattoti  of  ^vernmenl,  whcilier  in  men  or 
systems,  and  a  declaration  of  defects,  real  or  sup- 
posed, in  the  fundamenlal  constitution  of  your 
country.  The  Rrst  may  be  cured  in.  the  individual 
by  the  motiiTS  of  relitrion,  virtne,  honour,  fear, 
shame,  or  interest.  Men  may  be  made  lo  aban- 
don also  false  hystems,  by  cxposinj;  their  absur- 
dity or  mischievous  tendency  to  (beir  own  belter 
thoMghls.  or  lo  the  contempt  or  indignation  of  tlie 
publick  ;  and  after  all,  if  they  should  exist,  an4 
CKiiit  II ncorrecled.  they  only  disgrace  individuals 
as  fu^'ilive.  opinions.  But  it  is  <]uile  ntherwisa 
with  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  state;  if 
thut  is  disgraced,  pittriotism  is  de»tinved  in  its 
very  source.  No  man  hat  ever  willingly  obeyed, 
much  les  was  desirous  of  defending  with  his 
blood,  a  mischievoDS  and  absunt  scheme  of  go- 
vernment. Our  'first,  our  dearest,  most  compre- 
hensive relation,  our  country,  is  gone. 

It  sugtrests  melancholy  reflections,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  stranj^  course  we  have  long  Ik-M, 
tlmt  we  are  now  no  longer  uuarrellin^  alwut  the 
chamcter  or  about  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the 
tcnoiir  of  mensurra :  but  we  are  prown  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  English  constitution  itself;  this  is 
become  the  object  of  the  animosity  of  Englishmen. 
This  constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  iho 
admirairon  and  the  envy  of  the  world  ;  it  was  the 
pattern  for  potnictans ;  ihe  Ihcme  of  the  eloquent ; 
the  meditation  of  the  philosopher  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  As  to  Fnglishmeo,  it  was  their  pride, 
their  eonsolalion.  By  it  they  lived,  for  il  they 
were  ready  to  die.  lis  defects,  if  it  had  any,  were 
partly  roveterl  liy  |>«rtialiiy,  and  partly  borne  by 
|>riideni'e.  Now  all  ils  eacellenciet  are  forgot,  its 
hulls  are  now  forcibly  dragged  into  day,  eiag- 
gerutcd  by  every  artifice  of  representation.  It  is 
despised  and  rejected  of  men;  and  every  device 
and  invention  of  ingenuity,  or  idleneu.  set  up  in 
opposition  or  in  preference  to  it.  Il  is  to  ihit  hu- 
mour, and  it  is  to  tite  measures  growing  out  of  il, 
thut  I  set  myself  <l  hope  not  alone)  in  the  most 
determined  opposition.  Never  before  did  we  nt 
any  time  in  this  country  n>cet  upon  the  theory  of 
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our  frame  of  government,  to  sit  id  judgment  on 
the  constitution  of  our  country,  to  call  it  as  a  de- 
linquent before  us,  and  to  accuse  it  of  every  defect 
and  every  vice ;  to  see  whether  it,  an  object  of 
our  veneration,  even  our  adoration,  did  or  did  not 
accord  with  a  nre-conceived  scheme  in  the  minds 
of  certain  gentlemen.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  jour- 
nals of  parliament.  It  is  for  fear  of  losing  the 
inestimable  treasure  we  have,  that  I  do  not  ven- 


ture to  game  it  out  of  my  haods  for  the  vain  hopi 
of  improving  it.  I  look  with  filial  reverence  a 
the  constitution  of  my  country,  and  never  will  ni 
it  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  of  any  at 
gician,  ia  order  to  boil  it,  with  the  puddle  of  lliti 
compounds,  into  youth  and  vigour.  On  the  cts- 
trary,  I  will  drive  away  such  pretenders;  Iwi 
nurse  its  venerable  age,  and  with  lenient  art*  a- 
tend  a  parent's  breath. 


SPEECH 

ON  A  MOTION,  MADE  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WM.  DOWDESWELL,  FOR  LEAVE  TO 
BRING  IN  A  BILL  FOR  EXPLAINING  THE  POWERS  OF  JURIES 
IN  PROSECUTIONS  FOR  LIBEI5.' 


I  HAVE  always  understood,  that  a  superintend- 
ence over  the  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  proceed- 
ings, of  the  courts  of  justice,  was  a  principal  object 
of  the  constitution  of  this  bouse;  that  you  were 
to  watch  at  once  over  the  lawyer  and  the  law ; 
that  there  should  be  an  orthodox  faith  as  well  as 
proper  works :  and  I  have  always  looked  with  a 
degree  of  reverence  and  admiration  on  this  mode 
of  superintendence.  For  being  totally  disengaged 
from  the  detail  of  juridical  practice,  we  come 
something  perhaps  the  better  qualified,  and  cer- 
tainly much  the  better  disposed,  to  assert  the  ge- 
nuine principle  of  the  laws  ;  in  which  we  can,  as 
a  body,  have  no  other  than  an  enlarged  and  a 
publick  interest.  We  have  no  common  cause  of 
a  professional  attachment,  or  professional  emula- 
tions, to  bias  our  minds ;  we  have  no  foregone 
opinions,  which  from  obstinacy  and  false  point  of 
honour  we  think  ourselves  at  all  events  obliged  to 
support.  So  that  with  our  own  minds  perfectly 
disengaged  from  the  exercise,  we  may  superintend 
the  execution,  of  the  national  justice ;  which  from 
this  circumstance  is  better  secured  to  the  people 
than  in  any  other  country  under  heaven  it  can  be. 
As  our  situation  puts  us  in  a  proper  condition,  our 
power  enables  us  to  execute  this  trust.  We  may, 
when  we  see  cause  of  complaint,  administer  a  re- 
medy ;  it  is  in  our  choice  by  an  address  to  remove 
an  improper  judge,  by  impeachment  before  the 

Eeers  to  pursue  to  destruction  a  corrupt  judge,  or 
y  bill  to  assert,  to  explain,  to  enforce,  or  to  re- 
form the  law,  just  as  the  occasion  and  necessity  of 
the  case  shall  guide  us.  We  stand  in  a  situation 
very  honourable  to  ourselves,  and  very  useful  to 
our  country,  if  we  do  not  abuse  or  abandon  the 
trust  that  is  placed  in  us. 

'Die  question  now  before  you  is  upon  the  power 
of  juries  in  prosecuting  for  [ibels.     There  are  four 

•   Thia  speech  waa  delivered  on  a  motion,  irarte  by  Mr. 
Oowdeswetl,  for  leave  to  bring  in  »  Mil  to  aacertain  die  power  of 


opinions.  I.  That  the  doctrine  as  held  by  tk 
courts  is  proper  and  constitutional,  and  tbeidoR 
should  not  be  altered.  2.  That  it  is  oMa 
proper  nor  constitutional,  but  that  it  wiD  k 
rendered  worse  by  your  interference.  3.  Dati 
is  wrong,  but  that  the  only  remedy  is  a  Ul  if 
retrospect.  4.  The  opinion  of  those,  who  tnif 
in  the  bill,  that  the  thing  is  wrong,  but  tbatilii 
enough  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  coot  ■ 
future. 

The  bill  brought  in  is  for  the  purpose  of  sant- 
ing  and  securing  a  great  object  in  the  juiiilial 
constitution  of  Uiis  kingdom ;  which  from  a  !■( 
series  of  practices  and  opinions  in  our  judges  ki 
in  one  pmnt,  and  in  one  very  essential  ptHnt,  d^ 
vtated  from  the  true  principle. 

It  is  the  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  peopla  tf 
England,  that  they  shall  be  tried,  except  in  tk 
known  exceptions,  not  by  judges  appointed  bf 
the  Crown,  but  by  their  own  fellow-subjects, tk 
peers  of  that  county  court,  at  which  they  owe  (lot 
suit  and  service ;  and  out  of  this  pnncipk  tk 
trial  by  juries  has  grown.  This  principle  hssMli 
that  I  can  find,  been  contested  in  any  case  bynf 
authority  whatsoever ;  but  there  is  one  case,  ■ 
which,  without  directly  contesting  the  prioc^ 
the  whole  substance,  energy,  and  virtue  of  tk 
privilege  is  taken  out  of  it ;  that  is,  in  the  catttf 
a  trial  by  indictment  or  information  for  a  likL 
The  doctrine  in  that  case,  laid  down  by  sefoil 
judges,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  jury  han  m 
competence,  where  a  libel  is  alleged,  excqit  ■ 
find  the  gross  corporeal  facts  of  the  writing  ai 
the  publication,  together  with  the  identity  of  A> 
things  and  persons  to  which  it  refers ;  but  tkt 
the  intent  and  the  tendency  of  the  work,  in  wioA 
intent  and  tendency  tlie  whole  criminalitv  cuiuii>^ 
is  the  sole  and  exclusive  province  of  toe  j»^ 

juricsin  pniaecullonB  foTllbebi  mlnst  wblcfa  Ibe qaotta if 
adjoununmt  was  carried,  on  Uw  tin  of  lbrd^  DTL 


baving  reilured  tlie  jury  to  the  cogiiieance 
;tB,not  in  liieinwlvea  preaumptivcly  ctiiiiinal, 
ftcUoui  iveutTsI  unil  indilt'erent,  the  wliole 
Kf  in  wkicit  tli«  subject  has  any  concern  or 
mft  a  taken  out  oT  tlie  hantls  of  the  jorjr ; 
Uh>^janr  take  more  it|)«n  ihrinselve*,  what 
S^MH*  k  contrary  in  th«ir  duty  ;  it  it  no 
ft'bttt  It  merely  nalvral,  power ;  the  laiDc, 
llicfa  they  may  do  any  other  im|troprr  act, 
ime,  by  which  tlipy  muy  even  prt-jwclicv  ih«in> 
t  with  rc^rd  to  any  other  (inri  of  the  issue 
e  thctn.  Such  ■>  the  tnatlcr,  ai  it  oow  stands 
Mscseion  of  jout  higliest  criminal  courts, 
ad  down  to  tlicni  from  very  r«speeiable  le^nl 
itora.     If  tliis  ciin  once  be  cstablithed  in  this 

the  application  in  principle  tv  oLbci  cases 
be  easy :  and  the  practice  will  nm  upon  a 
int,  until  the  piogresi  of  an  encroachinjr 
liction  (for  it  is  in  its  nature  to  encroach, 

once  it  has  pasaed  tta  liaiit&>  coming  to  con- 
tlie  juries,  case  after  case,  lo  the  corporeal 

anil  to  that  itlone,  and  excluding  tlie  in- 
m  of  mind,  the  only  source  of  merit  and  dc- 
,  of  reward  ur  punialiment,  jiirie*  become  a 

leuer  ia  the  constitution, 
r  wbieh  reason  it  is  hi)^  time  to  lake  tliia 
!r  into  the  consideration  of  pailiument :  and 
lat  pur|M>M;  it  vill  be  ncce^tary  to  examine, 
whether  ihvie  h  any  ihing  in  the  peculiar 
e  of  lilts  Grini<^,  Uiul  niiikcs  it  ncce&siry  to 
dc  the  jury  from  considcrint;  tlic  intention  in 
m  llian  in  others.  So  far  from  it,  lltat  [  take 
tM  much  less  so  from  the  analog  of  other 
aal  eases,  where  no  siieh  reetramt  Uordinarily 
ipon  them.     The  act  of  homicide  b  primid 

criaiinal.  The  intention  is  afterwards  lo 
IT,  for  the  jury  to  acquit  or  condemn.  In 
»fy  do  they  insist,  that  tlie  jury  have  nothing 

bat  to  find  Uie  taking  of  u:oodfl,  and  lliat  if 

do,  they  munt  necessarily  find  the  parly 
r,  and  le-iie  the  rest  to  the  judge ;  and  tliai 
bave  Bothing  to  do  with  the  word  Jiionici  i[> 
tdictmenl  ? 

e  next  point  is  to  consider  it  as  a  quet«tion  of 
huUonal  policy ;  thai  iK.  whether  ihu  deei- 
}f  the  <)ueition  of  libel  ought  to  be  lel\  to  tlie 
n  aa  «  prcsuniptiuu  of  luw.  rather  than  to 
ury  as  matter  of  po|>ul3r  judgment,  as  the 
e  in  the  case  of  murder  ;  the  felony  in  the 
of  ftealtng.  If  the  intent  and  tendency  arc 
taUcrs  within  the  province  of  pupiihir  jikV- 
,  but  legal  and  technical  concluitiont,  formed 

general  prineiplea  of  law;  let  us  kq  what 
■re,  Ccrt&iiily  they  are  most  uuravourable, 
d  totally  adverK,  to  tlie  constitution  of  this 
ti7. 

we  we  must  have  reeonrse  to  analoifiea ;  for 
ftinot  argue  on  rul«d  cititf  unt:  way  or  the 
■.  Seethe  history.  The  old  books,  deficient 
tncral  id  Crown  cases,  fiiriiish  ut  with  little 
is  twad.  As  to  the  crime,  in  the  very  early 
n  law,  I  tee  an  ofTcncc  of  this  spcciu,  called 
(eiainji.  made  a  capital  oflcAce ,  but  no  very 
wde£nition  of  the  crime,  and  no  trial  at  all : 


sec  the  statute  of  :i<I  Edward  Leap.  34.  The  law  of 
libels  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  very  early  period 
in  lliia  country.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  we  lind  no 
^'cstige  of  any  coastitution  from  authority,  or  of 
any  deductioa&  from  leg:al  science,  in  our  old 
booksand  records  upon  that  aubiect.  Thestatula 
of  Scandalam  Mayuatum  is  tne  oldest,  that  | 
know,  and  thia  iroes  but  u  little  way  in  this  sort  of 
learning.  Ubellin^  is  not  the  crime  of  an  illiletnte 
people.  When  they  were  tliou|j;lit  no  mean  cleika, 
who  could  rfad  and  write;  wtien  he,  who  could 
reud  and  write,  was  presumptively  a  penon  in 
holy  orders,  libels  could  not  be  general,  urdan- 
yierous;  and  scundatt  merely  ora'  could  spread 
lilite,  and  niii»t  perifh  soon.  Il  is  wnlint;,  it  n 
printing,  mote  emphatically,  thnt  impo  calumny 
with  those  eagle  wings,  on  which,  as  the  poet  says, 
"  immortal  slanders  Hy."  By  the  press  they 
spread,  they  last,  they  leave  the  sUng  in  llie 
wound.  Printing  was  not  known  in  England 
much  earlier  dian  the  rci^n  of  Henry  V]].,  and  in 
the  third  year  of  that  rci^  tlie  court  of  star  cham- 
ber was  ettablithed.  The  pre»  and  its  enemy 
are  nearly  coeval.  Ah  no  poailtre  law  against 
libels  exiited,  they  lell  under  the  iitdefiiiite  claaa 
of  misdemeanouta.  For  the  trial  of  misdemeanourc 
that  court  was  instituted  ;  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce riots  and  disorders  was  a  mam  pan  of  tJw 
charge,  and  was  laid,  in  order  to  givf>  tlie  court 
jurisdiction  chiefly  *gaiii»l  libeU.  Tlie  ofTcnea 
was  new.  Learning  of  iheir  own  upon  the  sub- 
ject tlicy  had  none ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
resort  lo  the  only  emporium,  where  it  was  to  be 
had,  the  Roman  law.  After  the  Mar  chamber 
was  aboli.iiicd  in  the  lOlb  of  Charles  I.,  iu  autho- 
rity indeed  L'eased,  but  its  maxims  subsisted  and 
survived  it.  The  spirit  of  the  star  cliambet  has 
transmifn^ted  and  lived  ajcain ;  and  U'eitmin. 
ster  hall  was  obli^-vd  to  borrow  from  tlie  star 
chamber,  for  tlie  sante  reason*  as  the  sur  cluun- 
ber  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  forum,  because 
they  had  no  law,  statute,  or  tradition,  of  their 
own.  Thus  the  Roman  law  took  possession  of 
our  courts ;  I  mean  its  doctrine,  not  its  sanctions; 
theseverity  of  capital  punishment  was  omitted,  all 
the  rest  remained.  The  ir^unds  of  these  law* 
arc  just  and  equitable.  Undoubtedly  (he  Rood 
fame  of  every  man  ou^ht  to  he  under  the  protec* 
tiun  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  bis  hfe,  and  liberty, 
and  property.  Oood  fame  is  an  out-work,  tlwt 
defends  them  all,  and  renden  them  all  valuable. 
The  law  fortnd*  you  to  roTenge :  when  it  ties  up 
(he  hands  of  some,  tt  oaf(ht  to  restrain  the  toogiiea 
of  others.  The  good  Guneof  govemiDent  is  the 
aame :  it  ought  not  to  be  traduced.  This  is  na- 
ees»ary  in  all  gurrrniueot ;  and  if  opinion  be  sup- 
port, what  lakes  away  this  destroys  tlial  support ; 
but  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  ncccasary  to  this 
government. 

Tlic  wisdom,  however,  of  govemment  is  of  inor* 
importance  than  the  laws.  I  »l>onld  study  th* 
tvmiier  of  tlic  people  before  I  ventured  on  actions 
of  tliit  kind.  I  would  consider  the  whale  of  ibe 
proeecutivn  of  a  libel  of  such  importance  as  Ju> 
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nins,  aB  one  piece,  as  one  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
rations ;  and  1  would  contrive  it  so,  tliat,  if  I  were 
defeated,  I  should  not  be  disgraced ;  that  even 
my  victory  should  not  be  more  ignominious  than 
my  defeat ;  I  would  so  manage,  that  the  lowest  in 
the  predicament  of  guilt  should  not  be  the  only 
one  in  punishment.  I  would  not  inform  against 
the  mere  vender  of  a  collection  of  pamphlets.  I 
would  not  put  bim  to  trial  first,  if  I  could  possibly 
avoid  it.  I  would  rather  stand  the  consequences 
of  my  first  errour,  than  carry  it  to  a  judgment, 
that  must  disgrace  my  prosecution,  or  the  court. 
We  ought  to  examine  tliese  things  in  a  manner, 
which  becomes  ourselves,  and  becomes  the  object 
of  the  enquiry ;  not  to  examine  into  the  most  im- 
portant consideration,  which  can  come  before  us, 
with  minds  heated  with  prejudice,  and  filled  with 
passions,  with  vain  popular  opinions  and  hu- 
mours; and  when  we  propose  to  examine  into 
the  justice  of  others,  to  be  unjust  ourselves. 

An  enquiry  is  wished,  as  the  most  effectual  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  clamours  and  libels, 
which  are  the  disorder  and  disgrace  of  the  times. 
For  people  remain  quiet,  they  sleep  secure,  when 
they  imagine,  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  censorial 
magistrate  watches  over  all  the  proceedings  of 
judicature  ;  and  that  the  sacred  fire  of  an  eternal 
constitutional  jealousy,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
liberty,  law,  and  justice,  is  alive  night  and  day, 
and  burning  in  this  house.  But  when  the  ma- 
gistrate gives  up  his  office  and  his  duty,  the 
people  assume  it,  and  they  enquire  too  much,  and 
too  irreverently,  because  they  think  their  repre- 
sentatives do  not  enquire  at  all. 

We  have  in  a  libel,  Ul.  The  writing.  2nd,  The 
communication,  called  by  the  lawyers  the  pub- 
lication. 3rd.  The  application  to  persons  and 
facts.  4th.  The  intent  and  tendency.  5th.  The 
matter, — diminution  of  fame.  The  law-presump- 
tiona  on  all  these  are  in  the  communication.  No 
intent  can  make  a  defamatory  publication  good, 
nothing  can  make  it  have  a  good  tendency  ;  truth 
is  not  pleadable.  Taken  ^'uHdtra^/y,  the  founda- 
tion of  these  law-presumptions  is  not  unjust ; 
taken  constituiionally,  they  are  ruinous,  and  tend 
to  the  total  suppression  of  all  publication.  If 
juries  are  confined  to  the  fact,  no  writing,  which 
censures,  however  justly,  or  however  temperately, 
the  conduct  of  administration,  can  be  unpunished. 
Therefore  if  the  intent  and  tendency  be  left  to  the 
judge,  as  legal  conclusions  growing  from  the  fact, 
vou  may  depend  upon  it  you  can  have  no  publick 
discussion  of  a  publick  measure ;  which  is  a  point, 
which  even  those,  who  are  most  offended  with  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  (and  it  is  very  exorbi- 
tant, very  provoking.)  will  hardly  contend  for. 

So  far  as  to  the  first  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
is  right  and  needs  no  alteration.  2d.  The  next  is, 
that  it  is  wrong,  but  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  help  it.  I  admit  it  is  true,  tliat  there  are  cases 
of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  complicated,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  on  the  subject  may  become  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  It  sometimes  cannot 
define  with  exactness ;  because  the  subject  matter 


will  not  bear  an  exact  definition.  It  may  leemtii 
take  away  every  thing,  which  it  does  not  positiTtlj 
establish,  aad  this  mig;ht  be  mconvenient ;  or  a 
may  seem,  vice  vend,  to  establish  every  tbbj, 
which  it  does  not  expressly  take  away.  It  axj 
be  more  advisable  to  leave  luch  matters  to  tk 
enlightened  discretion  of  a  judge,  awed  by  a  cti- 
sorial  house  of  commons.  But  then  it  rests  apos 
those,  who  object  to  a  legislative  interpositioo,  ta 
prove  these  inconveniences  in  the  particular  cw 
before  them.  For  it  would  be  a  most  dangenm, 
as  it  is  a  most  idle  and  most  groundless,  conceit, 
to  assume  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  riglia 
and  liberties  of  the  subject  are  impaired  bTihc 
care  and  attention  of  the  legislature  to  lenm 
them.  Ifso,  very  ill  would  the  purchase  of  Mig» 
Charta  have  merited  the  deluge  of  blood,  vM 
was  shed  in  order  to  have  the  body  of  EogU 
privileges  defined  by  a  positive  written  law.  Tb 
charter,  the  inestimable  monument  of  EngU 
freedom ,  so  long  the  boast  and  glory  of  this  nttioi, 
would  have  been  at  once  an  instrument  of  oir 
servitude,  and  a  monument  of  our  folly,  if  A* 
principle  were  true.  The  thirty-four  confinnatiBBi 
would  have  been  only  so  many  repetitions  of  tkt 
absurdity,  so  many  new  links  in  tiie  chain,  andai 
many  invalidations  of  their  right. 

You  cannot  open  your  statute  book  witkri 
seeing  positive  provisions  relative  to  every  right  of 
the  subject.  The  business  of  juries  is  tliessl^ 
of  not  f^wer  than  a  dozen.  To  suppose,  Ibt 
juries  are  something  innate  in  the  constituticn  of 
Great  Britain,  that  they  have  jumped,  like  K- 
nerva,outof  the  head  of  Jove  io  complete  amov, 
is  a  weak  fancy  supported  neither  by  jncedert 
nor  by  reason.  Whatever  is  most  ancient  lod 
venerable  in  our  constitution,  royal  prerogatin, 
privileges  of  parliament,  rights  of  elections,  antbo- 
rity  of  courts,  juries,  must  have  been  modelled 
according  to  the  occasion.  I  spare  your  patirace, 
and  1  pay  a  compliment  to  yourunderstandin^,B 
not  attempting  to  prove,  that  any  thing  so  elibo- 
rate  and  artificial  as  a  jury  was  not  Uiewoikof 
chance,  but  a  matter  of^  Institution  brought  to  ib 
present  state  by  the  joint  efforts  of  legislative  n- 
thority  and  juridical  prudence.  It  need  not  he 
ashamed  of  being  (what  in  many  parts  of  it  it 
least  it  is)  the  offspring  of  an  act  of  parliainnt, 
unless  it  is  a  shame  for  our  laws  to  be  the  resab 
of  our  legislature.  Juries,  which  sensitively  iliriDk 
from  the  rude  touch  of  parliamentary  remedy, 
have  been  tho  subject  of  not  fewer  than,  I  think, 
forty-three  actsof  parliament,  in  which  they  but 
been  changed  with  all  the  authority  of  a  CreMV 
over  his  creature,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  girt 
alterations  which  were  made  in  the  29th  of  Ceaffi 
lid. 

To  talk  of  this  matter  in  any  other  way  ii  V> 
turn  a  rational  principle  into  an  idle  and  vulgir 
superstition,  like  the  antiquary,  Dr.  Woodwud) 
who  trembled  to  have  his  shield  scoured  for  Itsr 
it  should  be  discovered  to  be  no  better  thanu 
old  pot-lid.  This  species  of  tenderness  to  a  jniT 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  gentleman  of  good  couditiOi 
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ha  had  been  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  dis- 
appliestian  was  made  to  some  rich  fellows 
his  reii;tibourhood  to  ^ive  him  some  assislnnce ; 
t  they  bcc^d  to  be  excused  j'ov  fcai  of  ntfront- 
a  pcnon  of  his  high  birth  ;  iinil  bo  the  poor 
tleman  nas  left  to  starve  out  of  pure  respect  to 
sntiqait<r  of  his  family.  From  this  pnaciple 
arisen  in  opinion,  Ihut  I  find  current  amongst 
nllcnicn,  that  this  distemper  ouj^ht  to  be  lefit  to 
Itaelf :  that  the  jud^fes  having;  been  well  ex- 
',  and  sometlunt;  lerriliod  on  nocount  of  these 
rs,  trill  entirely  chani^e,  if  not  vvjy  much 
ax  from  their  rigoui : — if  the  present  race  should 
change,  that  the  chances  of  succession  may 
t  oilier  more  const ituti anal  judges  in  their 
; — laitly,  if  neither  should  happen,  yet  that 
spirit  of  an  English  jury  will  always  be  suffi- 
nt  for  the  vmdtcation  of  its  own  ri|;hts,  and  will 
t  wjtfer  itself  lo  be  overborne  by  the  bench.  I 
ifcss,  tliat  I  totdlly  dissent  from  all  these 
piiiioDs.  These  suppositions  become  tlie  stiongest 
nsons  with  me  lo  evince  the  necessity  of  some 
iMTKod  positive  eeitlecnent  of  this  question  of  con- 
tod  junsdiction.  If  judges  are  m>  full  »f  levity, 
fall  of  timidity,  if  they  arc  influenced  by  such 
uo  and  unworthy  passions,  that  a  popular  clu- 
lUr  is  sufficient  to  slialce  the  resolution  they 
{■3d  upon  the  solid  basis  of  a  lei;al  principle,  I 
tould  endeavour  to  fix  that  mercury  by  a  positive 
If  to  please  an  administration  the  jud|^ 
^  oiM  way  to-day,  and  to  please  the  crowd 
_  cna  Ko  another  to-morrow  ;  if  ihey  will  oncil- 
lle  backward  and  forward  1>ciween  [lower  and 
larity,  it  n  high  time  to  (ix  the  law  in  such  a 
aa  to  resemble,  as  it  oug^lit,  the  great  Au< 
all  law,  in  whom  there  is  no  variableneu 
shadow  of  turning. 
As  to  dieir  succession,  I  have  just  the  same 
ton.  I  would  not  leave  it  to  the  chanc««  of 
iDxitioa,  or  to  the  characters  of  luwyer$,  vrliut 
law  of  the  land,  wliat  tlic  rights  of  Juries,  ur 
•tnt  the  liberty  of  tJie  press  should  be.  My  law 
Id  not  dep«Kl  upon  the  Auctuatian  of  the 
t.  or  llic  romplextDn  of  men.  Whether  a 
ick-haim)  man  or  a  faii'-haired  mati  presidt-d  in 
crourt  of  king's  bench,  1  would  have  the  law 
samQ;  the  same,  whether  he  was  bom  in  <feino 
itafriee,  and  sucked  from  his  infantry  tlic  milk 
ctnirts,  or  was  nurtuicd  ia  the  nidged  disciplim- 
m  popular  upposilion.  This  law  of  cotirl  cuIkiI 
of  party,  Inw  fiww  -jvaftam  nulh  perturbata 
,  this  law  of  complexion,  ought  not  to  be 
(or  a  moment  in  a  country,  whose  being 
ds  upon  the  certainty,  clearness,  and  stability 
ttBtJona. 

V  I  come  lo  the  last  substitute  for  the  pro- 
bill,  the  spirit  of  juries  Dperaiini;  their  own 
inion.     Tliis  I   confess  I  think  the  worst  of 
for  the  same  reasons  on  which  1  objected  to 
other*:  ai>d  for  other  weighty  reasons  bcsidi-*. 
ch  are  separate  and  distinct.     First,  faecausi^ 
■a,  being  taken  at  random  out  of  a  mass  of 
isBnitely  large,  must  be  of  characters  as  va- 
tbe  body  Ibcy  arise  Iroin  is  large  in  its 


extent.  If  the  jnd^  differ  in  their  complexions, 
much  more  will  a  jury.  A  timid  jut^  will  give 
way  to  an  awful  judjre  delivering  oracularly  lh« 
law,  and  rhaigin^  ihem  on  their  oatlis,  and  put* 
ting  it  home  to  their  consciences,  to  beware  of 
judging,  where  the  law  had  ^vcn  them  no  com- 

Eetence.  We  know,  that  ihcy  will  do  so,  tbey 
Bvc  done  BO  in  nn  hundred  instances  ;  a  respccl- 
able  member  of  your  own  house,  no  vulgar  man, 
tells  you,  that  on  the  authority  of  a  jiulgche  found 
a  mnn  guilTv,  in  whom  at  the  siimr  time  he  could 
find  no  guilt.  But  supposing  tlicm  full  of  know- 
leilgc  and  full  of  manly  confidence  in  thcmKlvei, 
how  will  their  knowledge,  or  their  confidence,  in- 
form nr  inspirit  Others  ?  Tliey  give  no  reason  for 
their  verdict,  they  can  but  condemn  or  nc<|Utt ; 
and  no  man  can  tell  the  motives,  on  which  they 
have  acquitted  or  condemned-  So  that  this  hope 
of  the  power  of  juries  to  as«rri  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  a  principle  blind,  as  being  without 
reason,  and  ns  changeable  ns  the  complexion  of 
men.  and  the  temper  of  the  times. 

But  after  all,  is  it  lil,  that  this  dishonoarablc 
contention  between  the  court  and  juries  should 
subsist  any  longer  ?  On  what  principle  is  it,  that 
a  jury  refuses  to  be  directed  by  tlie  court  as  toita 
competence  f  Whether  a  libel  or  no  libel  be  a 
question  of  law  or  of  fact  may  be  doubtful,  hut  k 
question  of  jurisdiction  a  rtd  competence  is  certainly 
a  rjuesiion  of  law  ;  on  this  the  court  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  judge,  and  to  judge  solely  and  ct- 
clutivi-ly.  If  they  judce  vrrong  ^m  excusablo 
crrotir,  you  ought  to  correct  it,  as  to-day  it  is  pro- 
posed by  an  explanatory  bill ;  oe  if  by  corroplion, 
by  bill  of  penaltits  declaratory,  and  by  piinish- 
nvent.  What  does  a  juror  say  lo  n  judge  when  lie 
refuses  his  opinion  upon  a  question  of  judicatur«t 
You  are  so  corrupt,  that  I  should  consider  rayvelf] 
a  partaker  of  your  trim*,  were  1  to  be  guided  by 
vour  onininn  ;  or  you  nre  so  grouly  ignorant,  that 
I,  fresli  from  my  hounds,  from  my  plough,  my 
counter,  or  my  loom,  am  fit  to  direct  you  in  your 
own  profession.  This  i*  an  unfitting,  it  i*  a  dan- 
gerous, state  of  things.  The  spirit  of  any  sort  of 
men  is  not  a  lit  mU  for  deciding  on  llie  Itourtda 
of  their  Jurisdiction.  First,  because  it  is  different 
in  different  men,  and  even  different  in  the  tame  at 
(lillernnl  times ;  and  can  never  become  tlie  proper 
directing  line  of  law  ;  next,  because  it  is  ttot  rea- 
son, but  feeling :  and  when  once  it  is  irritate),  it 
IS  not  apt  to  confine  itself  within  its  proper  limits. 
If  it  becomes,  not  dilTerencc  in  opinion  u|>ou  law, 
but  a  trial  of  spirit  between  parties,  our  courts  of 
taw  are  no  longer  the  temple  of  justice,  hut  the 
amphilhe.-itre  for  gladiators.  No — God  fofbid! 
Jurrcs  ought  to  take  tlieir  law  from  the  bench  only ; 
but  it  is  our  business,  that  they  should  hear  no- 
thing from  the  bench  but  what  is  agreeable  la 
the  principles  of  Die  constitution.  The  jury  a(« 
In  hear  tnc  judge,  the  judge  is  to  hear  the  law 
where  it  speaks  plain;  where  it  does  not,  he  ia. 
to  bvnr  the  legislature.  As  I  do  not  think  thewJ 
opinions  of  the  judges  to  be  agreeable  to  tboae 
principles,  1   wish  to  take  the  only  method,  in 


which  they  ctn  or  oagltt  to  be  oonccud,  b^  a 
bill. 

Next,  my  opinion  is,  tliat  it  «iig;ht  to  be  rather 
by  a  bill  for  removing  conlitircrsics,  tliAn  by  a  bill 
in  the  state  of  manifest  and  express  dcclBration, 
and  in  wordu  de  prateriia.  I  do  this  upon  reasons 
orcquit]r  *°d  «inRtttHtionnl  policy.  1  do  not  want 
to  c«nsurc  the  ptuscnt  judgca.  I  ibiak  them  to  he 
excused  for  their  errotir.  I^orance  is  no  excutie 
for  !i judge;  it  ischanginf^  tlienniureorhiscritne; 
it  is  not  ftbsolvinf^,  It  must  be  such  crrour  as  i 
wise  &nd  conscientious  jtid^^c  tnny  possibly  fall 
into,  and  must  arise  from  one  or  botEi  these  causes 
— I.  A  plnuaibk-  principle  of  law,  1.  T)ie  pre- 
cedents of  rutipcclKble  ftuthoritics,  and  in  ^;t>od 
times.  In  the  first,  ihc  principle  of  law,  tJiat  ll^e 
jud^  is  to  decide  oo  law,  the  jury  to  decide  on 
Inct,  is  nn  ancient  and  venerable  principle  and 
maxim  of  the  law;  and  if  suppurlcd  in  lliis  appli- 
cation by  precedents  of  ^od  times  and  of  ^ood 
men,  the  judge,  if  wront;:,  ought  to  be  corrected  ; 
liL<  oii^hi  not  to  be  reproved,  or  to  be  dJagntced, 
or  tlic  authority  or  tea))cct  to  your  tribunafi  to  be 
iinpuire-d.  In  cases,  in  which  declaratory  bills 
have  been  made,  where  by  violence  and  corruption 
wme  fundnmenta)  part  of  the  conatitulion  has  been 
■truck  at;  where  tney  would  damn  itie  principle, 
censure  the  persons,  and  annul  the  acts — but 
wbero  the  law  has  been  by  the  accident  of  human 
frailty  depraved,  or  in  a  parliculnr  instance  mis- 
nndcrslood,  whore  you  iivittier  mean  (o  rescind 
t)ic  acts  nor  to  censure  the  jiersons,  in  such  cases 
you  have  taken  the  explanatory  mode,  and,  with- 
out  condemuiug  what  is  done,  you  direct  the  fu- 
ture judgment  «f  the  court. 

All  bills  for  the  refonualion  of  the  law  must  be 
aeeording  to  the  suhj.*ci  mnitcr,  the  circumBtances, 
and  tliv  ucca»iou,  a>>d  arc  of  four  kinds —  I .  Either 
the  law  is  totally  wantint;,  and  then  a  new  enact- 
ing slaluta  must  be  made  to  supply  that  want. 
Or,  2.  It  is  defective,  ilien  a  new  law  most  be 
made  to  eufbrcv  it.  3'.  Or  it  is  opposed  by  power 
or  fraud,  and  then  au  act  must  be  made  to  declare 
it.  4.  Ur  it  is  rendered  doubtful  and  controverted, 
and  then  a  law  must  be  made  to  explain  it.  TheK 
must  be  apfilied  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
cue;    one  is  just  as  good  as  another  of  tliem. 


(nasi 


Miserable  indeed  would  be  tlie  itaoarf3eB.jKNri 
unfurnished  the  stores  and  ma^iinM  or  It"^ 
tion,  if  we  were  bo«nd  up  to  a  litt)e  narrow  ^^^^ 
and  not  able  to  fniinc  our  acta  of  pttTlianKn.Y  ^ 
cording  to  every  dtspoaition  of  our  own  mind^  *'* 
to  every  possible  emeri^eocy  of  the  coromonitt  J^  ^*' 
to  make  them  declaratory,  enforcing,  expla 
repealing,  just  in  what  tnode  oc  la  wliat 
we  please. 

Those,  who  think,  that  l)ic  judgta  ht-f^ 
dead  are  to  be  cond«miwd ;  that  youi  tn" 
justice  arc  to  be  dishonoured  ;  that  thor 
judgments  on  this  businena  are  to  be 
ihvy  will  tind»ubt£<fly  vote  agairut  tfcia  ti 
for  another  sort. 

1  iim  not  of  the  opinioa  of  thoae 
who  are  against  disturbing  the  poblcck 
like  a  clamour  whenever  (here  is  an 
Hro-bcU  at  midnight  disturbs  your  dtt^ 
kc^H  you  from  bcin^  burned  in  yourbnl. 
hue  ami  cry  alarms  (he  county,  but  it 
ihcproprrlv  of  ti>e  province.     All  tbeit 
aim  at  rcdreti.     But  a  clamour  naik  omI]  k 
the  purpose  of  reodering  the  people  dilcMW' 
with  llieir  situation,  without  an  cndeanMrH, 
them  a  practical  remedy,   is  indeed  oat 
worst  acts  of  sedition. 

1  have  rciid  and  heard  mudi  upon  ih 
of  our  courts  m  the  business  of  libels.    1 
tremcly  willing  to  enter  into,  and  v«y 
us  facta  should  turn  ont  upon  thai 
in^  constantly  at  remedy  u  the  end 
moor,  all  debate,  all  writing,  and  all  im\ 
which  reason  1  did  embrace,  and  d«  dc« 
this  inHhod  of  giviug  quiet  to  the  coutV, 
tioTi  to  juries,  lilieriy  to  tticprett.  and 
to  the  peoples.     I  thank  my  fHcndi  ftw 
havv  dorw  ;  I  hope  the  ptiblick  will  oa 
the  buiieiit  of  their  pious  and  judJcioas 
They  have  now  SUMO  the  «e«d;  I  hoi 
live  to  sec  llie  floiirishio*  harvctt.    Th(it 
sown  in  weakness;     it  will,  I  trust,  be  R^ 
power.    And  (hen,  honever,  we  shall  luir> 
to  ftppiy  to  tliem  what  my  Lord  Coke  ut 
an  aphorism  continually  in  the  mouth  of  > 
sage  of  the  law,  "  Blcued  be  not  the  cooak 
tongue,  but  bUised  be  the  amendixg  luad.' 
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LETTER 

MR.  DOWDESWFXfS  BIU.  FOR  FAPLAINING  THE   POWERS  OF  JURIES    IN 
PHOSECimONS  FOR  UBELS' 


Ax  improper  and  injiirioui  account  of  tlie  bill 
might  into  the  houae  of  commoni  hy  Mr.  Dow- 
itwell  haa  lalcly  appenr«d  in  one  of  the  puhlick 
pen.  I  am  not  at  alt  surpriacd  at  it;  as  I  am 
t  a  itranger  to  ih*  views  and  politicks  of  those, 
U  have  cauaed  it  to  be  insetted. 
Mr.  Powdesvrcll  did  not  briinj  in  an  enacliny 
U  to  yire  to  juries,  as  the  account  expre»es  ii.  n 

W  to  try  lam  and  fact  in  matter  of  libel. 
r.  Dowdeswell  brought  in  9l  bill  to  put  an  citd 
those  doubts  and  controvenies  u{X)u  that  snb- 
rt.  which  have  unhappily  distnvrled  our  court* 
ibe  CT^al  detriment  of  the  pubhclc.  and  to  the 
Ml  dnhunour  of  the  naiiannl  justice. 
ThM  it  13  the  province  of  the  jury,  in  infotma- 
Mil  and  cndiclinentH  for  libels,  to  try  nothing 

•.  th.in  ilie  fact  of  the  composine.  and  of  the 
iblithin^  t^'erments  and  ianucndos,  i«  a  doctrine 
Id  At  pmcnt  by  ull  th«  Judges  of  the  kind's 
ich,  probably  by  most  of  the  jiidgn  of  the 
Bsdom.  The  lame  doctrine  1ia«  been  held  pretty 
worralT  »incc  lli«  rcfoliition  ;    and  it  prevails 

!  or  KM  with  llic  jury  according  to  thcdc^ec 
Toipecl,  with  nhich  tliey  arc  disposed  to  receive 
_  opiniont  of  ihe  boiich. 
TbM  doctrine,  which,  when  it  prevails,  lends  lo 
ftibilalc  llic  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  when 
b  rejected  by  juries  icmU  lo  weaken  Hnd  dio* 

e  llw  authority  of  the  jnflp*,  is  not  a  doclnne 
DMr  (at  an  Knglith  jiidiciitiire.  For  titc  take 
lU  of  judg«  and  jury  tiic  CDatrov<:ny  ou^ht  lo 
fjaietM,  and  the  law  oug:ht  to  be  wtlled  in  a 
uiner  rlp>r.dcfinJiivr>,  and  con«tiiution:il,  hy  the 
ly  authority  competent  to  it,  tlic  authority  of 
a  legislature. 

Mr.  DowdnHrcIt's  bill  was  brought  in  for  that 
irpose.  It  givci  lo  ihe  jury  no  new  powprs; 
It,  aAer  reciting  the  doubts  and  controversies, 
bidi  Dobodv  denies  nctually  to  subsist,)  and 
er  «atiii^,  (iiat,  if  juries  are  not  reputed  rompe- 
it  lo  try  the  whole  matter,  itic  Iwncfil  of  irinl  by 
ly  will  be  of  none,  or  imperfecl,  effect,  it  enacU, 
>t  tlint  tlie  jury  shall  have  ibc  power,  but  tlinl 
ey  shall  be  hsldaud  rrputtA  in  law  and  riijht 
ipetent,  lo  try  the  whole  muier  laid  in  the  in- 
miatioo.  The  bill  is  directin;;  lo  the  jud^ 
ttcerntng  lite  opinion  in  l;iw,  which  tiicy  arc 
own  lo  hold  upon  t\ih  iiilijcct ;  and  dues  not 
(he  least  imply,  that  tlie  jury  wt^rfi  to  dmve  a  new 
ht  and  power' from  that  bill,  if  ii  should  hav« 

Ttm  ■nVMrtp^lkoBi  i*hl«h  Ihi*  IrtKr  >t  Uitn,  U  in  Mr. 
rkrvowahand-wriUiif.  )i«l  it  ilo(siu)tB;>pra.*luwl»ni  Una 
BMMd  ,  anr  la  Umm  Atij  (tola  aflliad  to  it     II  hit  brtn 


passed  into  nn  act  of  parliament.  The  implicaiion 
15  directly  the  contrary ;  and  is  as  Krongly  con- 
veyed as  it  is  puwible  for  tliose  lo  do,  who  stale  n 
doubt  Biid  controversy,  without  charging  with 
crtminaltty  those  persons,  who  to  doubted,  and  so 
controverted. 

Such  a  slyle  is  frei{uent  in  acts  of  Uiis  nature; 
and  is  ilial  only  which  is  suited  lo  the  oci.'asioD. 
An  insidioui  use  has  been  made  of  the  words  mncl 
and  dfclart,  as  if  they  were  Ibrmal  and  operntivo 
■vords  of  force  to  distiiigiiisli  dilTerciit  species  of 
laws  producing  diflcrenleflecls.  Nothing  is  mofe 
^Dumlless  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  no  lawyer  will 
stand  lo  such  an  aaseriion.  The  g;eoilcmcn  who 
say,  thnt  u  bill  ous:lit  lo  have  beeu  brought  in 
upon  the  principle,  and  in  the  style,  of  tlic  pctitioo 
of  Tis;ht,  and  declaraiion  of  right,  ought  lo  con- 
sider how  far  ihit  circumstances  are  the  same  in 
tlie  two  cases  ;  and  how  far  llity  arc  prepntcd  to 
pa  tlie  wlxile  lengths  of  the  renon  of  those  r«- 
marknble  laws.  Mr.  Dowdeawril  and  his  friends 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  circumstances  are  not  the 
same,  and  that  therefore  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
the  same. 

It  has  been  always  disagrMtble  lo  tlie  persons, 
who  compose  that  connexion,  to  engage  wantonly 
in  n  paper  war,  especially  with  genllemca  for 
whom  tlicy  have  an  esteem,  and  who  seem  toagiM 
with  tliem  in  the  great  gioiinds  of  their  publick 
conduct :  but  tbcycnn  r^ever  consent  to  pnrchasD 
any  assistance  from  any  persons  by  Uie  forfeiture 
of  their  own  reputation.  Tbey  respect  uubtick 
opinion  ;  and  therefore  whenever  they  shsill  be 
called  upon,  ihey  are  ready  to  meet  their  ndrena- 
riea,  as  soon  as  they  please,  before  the  tribunal  of 
theptiblicV,  and  diere  to  justify  the  consittuilunal 
nature  and  tendency,  the  nropticly.  ilie  prudence, 
and  tltc  policy  of  tticir  Dill,  lihey  are  e<(tially 
ready  to  explain  and  to  justify  all  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  conduct  of  it :  equally  ready  to  defend 
llieir  resolution  to  make  it  ono  object  (if  over  they 
should  have  the  power)  in  a  plan  of  publick  le- 
formntion. 

Your  correspondent  oiigbl  to  hare  been  saltslted 
with  the  as«i«tftnce.  which  lii*  friends  have  lent  to 
adminifttnilinn  in  defniting  that  bill.  He  ought 
not  to  make  a  feeble  endea^-Our  (I  dare  say.  tnudl 
to  the  displeniiure  of  those  friends)  lo  disgrace  ihe 
gentleman  who  broui;ht  it  in.  A  measure,  prt^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  seconded  by  Sir  George 


(boufhi  Mow>  la  inMit  II  hers  st  beUf  i 
tKi  vt  die  RiKtolna  spci^ 
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Saville,  and  supported  by  their  friends,  will  stand 
fair  witli  the  publick,  even  though  it  should  have 
been  opposed  by  that  list  of  names  (respectable 
names  I  admit)  which  have  been  printed  with  so 
much  parade  and  ostentation  in  your  papers. 

It  is  not  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  praise  of 
Lord  Mansfield.  If  he  had  found  any  thing  in 
Lord  Mansfield  praiseworthy,  I  fancy  he  is  not 
disposed  to  make  an  apology  to  any  body  for  do- 
ing justice.      Your  correspondent's  reason  for 


asserting  it  is  viuble  enough  ;  and  it  is  altogedte 
in  the  strain  of  other  nusrepresentatkHu.  Ha 
gentleman  spoke  decently  of  tlie  judges,  and  k 
did  no  more;  mostof  the  gentlemen,  who  debated 
on  both  sides,  held  the  same  language ;  and  no- 
body will  think  their  seal  the  lesa  warm,  or  th 
less  effectuul,  because  it  is  not  attended  viA 
scurrility  and  Tinilence. 


LIBEL    BILL. 


Whereas  doubts  and  controversies  have  arisen 
at  various  times  concerning  the  right  of  jurors 
to  try  the  whole  matter  laid  in  endictments  and 
informations  for  seditious  and  other  libels  :  And 
whereas  trial  by  juries  would  be  of  none  or  im- 
perfect effect,  if  the  jurors  were  not  held  to  be 
competent  to  try  the  whole  matter  aforesaid ;  For 
settling  and  clearing  such  doubts  and  controver- 
sies, and  for  securing  to  the  subject  the  effectual 
and  complete  benefit  of  trial  by  juries  in  such 
endictments  and  informations;  BE  it  enacted, 
&c.  That  jurors  duly  empannelled  and  sworn  to 
try  the  issue  between  the  king  and  defendant 


upon  any  endictment  or  information  for  asediliw 
libel,  or  a  libel  under  any  other  denominatioii a 
description,  shall  be  held  and  reputed  competai 
to  all  intents  and  purposea,  m  law  and  in  r^ 
to  try  every  part  of  the  matter  laid  or  timgd 
in  said  endictment  or  infonnatioa,  compiehendiif 
the  criminal  intention  of  the  defendant,  and  tk 
evil  tendency  of  the  libel  charged,  as  well  h4i 
mere  feet  of  the  publication  thereof,  and  (Ik  ^ 
plication  by  innuendo  of  blanks,  initial  Uiua^ 
pictures,  and  other  devices;  any  opiniora,  <jva- 
tioo,  ambiguity,  or  doubt  to  th«  contrary  Dotnlil- 
standing. 


SPEECH 


ON  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  A  BILL  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE 

MARRIAGE  ACT.* 


This  act  [the  marriage  act]  stands  upon  two 
principles ;  one,  that  the  power  of  marrying  with- 
out  consent  of  parents  should  not  take  place  till 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  the  other,  that  all  mar- 
riages should  be  pulilick. 

The  proposition  of  the  honourable  mover  goes 
to  the  first ;  and  undoubtedly  his  motives  are  fair 
and  honourable;  and  even  in  that  measure,  by 
which  he  would  take  away  paternal  power,  he  is 
influenced  to  it  by  filial  piety,  and  he  is  led  into 
it  by  a  natural,  and  to  him  inevitable,  but  real, 
mistake,  that  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind  ad- 
vance as  fast  towards  maturity  of  judgment  and 
understanding  as  he  does. 

The  question  is  not  now  whether  the  law  ought 

■  Thl*  bin  wu  brought  into  the  bou*e  or  commow  b;  Mr. 


to  acknowledge  and  protect  such  a  wixt  "^^f 
minority ;  nor  whether  the  contiQuati«,  ''^f 
fixed  for  that  state,  be  not  improperly  proli^"! 
the  law  of  England.  Neither  of  theM  "  8"J 
are  questioned.  The  only  question  K  "W~ 
matrimony  is  to  be  taken  out  of  ihe  E*'!^'g 
and  whether  the  minors  of  both  Bex«,  •'"'™3 
consent  of  their  parents,  ought  to  Uart '  "PjJ 
of  contracting  the  matrimonial,  «(iiljl  '™! 
not  the  capacity  of  contracting  any  '^'''^'f^^ 
ment.  Now  it  appears  to  me  very  clear, '"*' ''^ 
ought  not.  It  is  a  gnat  mistake  to  ^y'^ 
mere  animal  propagaricHi  is  the  sole  end  "'^^2 
mony.     Matrimony  is  instituted  not  oalj  "fj 


propagation  of  men,  but  for  their  ouiriiaii" 

Fox.  June  I,  ITBI ;  ud  rejected,  oo  lb«  k^mcI  n*M>* 
a  djviaion. 
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educalioo.  tlieir  establishment :  and  fur  the  answer- 
«  of  all  the  piirpOKs  of  a  raiion&l  and  moral 
iS  ;   and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  iJie  cominunily  to 
lidcr  alone  of  how  many,  but  how  uaelul,  citj- 
it  shall  be  romposed. 
It  is  most  cerlaiii,  that  m^n  arc  well  qiialifi^ 
fet  propa^lioii  long  btforc  tliey  are  Hufltcictiily 
qualified  even  1>y  bodily  siren^lo,  much  Ices  by 
taentml  prudence,  and  by  acquired  skill  in  trades 
and  profeMioDS,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
Tbcivfbro  to  enable  and  aulhoriic  any  man  to  in- 
troduce citizens  !nlo  ihc  commonwcalili,  before  a 
rational  security  can  be  given,  that  lie  may  pro- 
vide for  tbsn,  and  cducnte  them  as  citizens  ought 
to  be  provided  fiir  Kiid  educated,  it  totjilly  incon- 
rruoua  wicli  the  whole  order  of  society.     Nay  it  i» 
rand  amen  tally  unjust :  for  a  man.  that  breeds  a 
funily  withoul  competent  means  of  maintenance, 
encunibera  otiier  men  with  his  children,  and  di*- 
•blcft  Uiem  so  far  from  mainiflinin^  their  own.  The 
tDprovidcnt  marriaTe  of  one  man  beconies  a  lax 
ll|KHi  the  ardi^rly  and  reg;ular  marriage  of  all  the 
reat.     Tlierefurc  tliow  laws  Arc  widely  constituted, 
that  pvc  a  man  ihc  use  of  all  his  faculties  at  one 
tiBM? :    that  they  may  be   mutually  suhservicnt, 
Mdin^;  and  asaiMing  to  each  other  :  that  the  time 
hia  i-t>nipletin^  liia  Iwdily  siri-nglh,  liic  time  of 
:otal  dtscretiod,  the  time  of  hi»  having  learned 
tnde,  and  the  time,  at  whidi  ha  has  (lie  dis- 
[fHition  of  his  fortune,  should  be  likcwite  the  time, 
.■vluch  he  a  (lermiiled  to  introduce  citizens  into 
■talc,  and  to  ehaige;  the  community  with  tlivir 
Maintenance.     Tu  K>ve  a  man  a  fiimily  during  his 
•ppirnticeship,  whilit  hi*  very  labour  belongs  to 
u^tlivr  ;    tu  ^ivK  him  a  family  when  you  do  not 
^vr  him  a  fortune  to  innintxm  it ;  lo  give  him  a 
JkMoAy  bi>fi>re  \tf.  can  contract  any  one  uf  those  en- 
<«niii,  wjtbotit  which  no  busineucan  becar- 
00,  would  be  to  burthen  tlieBlatc  with  fami- 
tiiliont  any  security  fur  their  maintenance. 
"^'*^i>   parents  tbcmtelvta  marry   ilieir  children, 
^■".T  bceome  in  aomc  sort  security  to  prevent  the 
i^ill  cotaaequenccs.     You  have  this  security  in  pa- 
'     Mtttal  consent:  tlic  slate  lakes  iu  security  in  tlie 
•■****•' '"wlge  of  human  natnry.     Parents  orctinarily 
entKiacrr  little  the  passion  of  iKoir  children,  and 
!**•'*■  p(«*enl  gratification.     Don't  fear  the  power 
|l<*j  *  'Wilier  :  it  is  kmd  to  passion  to  give  it  tinii^  to 
JR~^'*  But  tlieif  censures  sometimes   make  me 

B?*^   -     »ometim«,  for  I  am  very  iiifirm,  make  mc 
In     y'^     •    titpt  bilem,  sttpejacvm  moviftit. 
i*^^  *5'ive«  me  pain  lo  differ  on  (his  occasion  from 
iP^^*y»     if  not  nuU  of  those,  whom   I  honour  snd 
''.•Zj_    ■■  -     To  sniTcr  the  ^nve  animadversion  and 


P 


P^^^**""'*!   rebuke  of  the  Honourable  gentleman. 

Pg^  ^*^e  tltc  motion  ;  of  him,  whose  ^od  nature 
:^lj^l^^«l  sense  the  liuusc  look  upon  w-iih  a  par- 
fc^   **"   parliulily;  wliuee  approbation  wotdd  have 

I'  ij^  .  ^*>e  of  titc  highest  objer Li  of  my  anibitioii ; 

^  *^-_' V*  "**■    '•  '"  '*'•''  '■''*  marriaffe  net  is  mri«- 

^^i^*»ek.     I  am  srcosed,  I  am  told  abroad,  of 

^^^^a  man  of  anstoeratick  prtnciplea.  '  If  by 

>J^^Cnicy  tlicy  mean  the  peers,  1  have  no  vul^r 

^*r»iion.  nor   any  vulgar  aniipathv,   towards 


I 
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them :  I  hold  tlieir  order  in  cold  and  decrnt  re- 
spect. I  hold  iheni  to  be  of  on  absolute  ncc«csity 
JO  the  constitution  ;  but  I  think  they  ai«  only 
good  when  kept  within  their  proper  bounds.  I 
trust,  whenever  there  has  been  n  dituute  between 
these  houses,  the  part  I  linve  taken  has  not  Iwen 
equivocal.  If  by  the  aristocracy,  wliich  indeed 
comes  nearer  to  the  point,  they  mean  an  odhticncc 
tothe  rich  and  powerful  against  llie  poor  and  weak, 
this  would  indeed  be  a  very  PxtraortlinarT  part.  I 
have  incurred  the  odium  of  gentlemen  in  thishouie 
for  not  pnyiii;c  sufficient  regard  to  men  of  ample 
propeiiy.  When,  indeed,  the  smallest  rigliu  of 
UiB  poorest  people  in  the  kingdom  are  in  question, 
1  would  set  my  face  against  any  act  of  pride  and 
puwt^r  coiintenimr^d  by  the  highest,  tliat  are  in  it ; 
and  if  it  should  come  lo  the  last  extremity,  and  to 
a  contest  of  blood,  God  forbid  '.  God  forbid  ! — my 
part  is  taken  ;  I  would  la.ke  iiiv  fate  with  the  poor, 
and  low,  and  feeble.  But  if  t)iese  people  came  to 
turn  their  liberty  into  aelonk  for  mahcionsnett,  and 
to  seek  a  privilege  of  exemption,  not  from  power, 
but  from  (he  rul»  of  morality  and  virtnoiis  disci- 
pline, tlien  I  would  jnhi  my  hand  to  make  them 
feel  tJie  force,  which  a.  few,  united  in  n  good  cause, 
have  over  a  multitude  of  the  profligate  and  fero- 
cious. 

1  wi*h  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  repeal  were 
considered  with  a  little  attention.  It  is  said  the 
act  tends  to  accumulate,  to  keep  up  the  power  of 
great  families,  and  to  add  wealth  lo  wenlth,  It 
may  be,  tlial  it  docs  so.  It  is  irapowible  that  .\ny 
principle  of  law  or  government  useful  lo  the  com- 
munity should  be  established  without  an  advan- 
tage to  those,  who  have  the  grcntest  stake  in  the 
country.  Even  aume  vices  arise  from  it.  The  same 
laws,  which  tec.ire  property,  encouraga  avarice  ; 
and  the  fences  made  about  honest  acquisition  are 
the  sUtmg  bera.  which  secure  llic  hoards  of  the 
miser.  The  dignities  of  rnHgistracy  are  encourage- 
laenls  to  ambition,  witli  all  the  black  train  of  vil- 
lainies, which  attend  that  wicked  p4Usion.  But 
still  ve  roust  have  laws  to  secure  property:  and 
Ktill  we  must  have  ranks  and  distinctions  and  ma- 
gistracy in  the  state,  notwithstanding  their  mani- 
fest tendencv  to  encourage  avarice  and  ambitioa. 

ity  aflirming  the  parental  authoiity  throogfaoot 
the  state,  p,ireoU  in  high  rank  will  genenslly  aim 
at,  and  will  sometimes  have,  the  moans  too  of  pre- 
serving tlieir  minor  children  from  any  but  wealtltj 
or  splendid  matchi^.  Hut  this  aulhoritr  fneaenrea 
from  a  thouDiirid  misfortunes,  which  embitter  every 
part  of  every  man's  dome^iick  life,  and  tear  to 
pieces  llie  dear««t  lies  in  human  society. 

1  am  no  peer,  nor  like  to  br^but  am  in  middle 
life,  in  the  moss  of  citiiens :  yat  I  should  feel  for 
a  ton,  who  married  a  prostituted  woman,  or  a 
daughter,  who  married  a  doboaoumble  and  prM- 
titiited  man,  as  much  aa  any  peer  in  the  realm. 

Yon  are  afraid  of  the  avaricious  nrinciple  of 
fathers.  But  observe,  that  the  avancions  prin- 
ciple >*  here  mitigated  very  considerably,  it  il 
avarice  by  proxy ;  it  is  avarice,  not  workinj  by 
itself,  or  for  itself,  but  through  the  medium  of 
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parental  afTection,  meanings  to  procure  good  to  its 
offspring.  But  the  contest  is  not  between  love 
and  avarice. 

While  you  would  guard  against  the  possible 
operation  of  this  species  of  benevolent  avarice,  the 
avarice  of  the  father,  you  let  loose  another  species 
of  avarice;  that  of  the  fortune-hunter,  unmiti- 
gated, unqualified.  To  shew  the  motives,  who  has 
heard  of  a  man  running  away  with  a  woman  not 
worth  sixpence  ?  Do  not  call  this  by  the  name  of 
the  sweet  and  best  passion — love.  It  is  robbery ; 
not  a  jot  better  than  any  other. 

Would  you  suffer  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  life,  and  his  honour,  possibly  the  shame, 
and  scandal,  and  blot  of  human  society,  to  de- 


bauch from  his  car«  and  protection  the  deuot 
pledge  that  he  has  ob  eattb,  the  sole  comfort  of 
Iiis  declining  years,  almost  in  infantine  imbecilitr; 
and  with  it  to  carry  into  the  bonds  of  his  enemT, 
and  the  disgrace  of  nature,  tfae  dear-earned  nib- 
stance  of  a  careful  and  laborious  life  ?  Think  of 
the  daughter  of  an  honest,  virtuous  parent  allied  to 
vice  and  infamy.  Think  of  tbe  bopeful  son  tied 
for  life  by  the  meretricious  arts  of  the  r^se  of 
mercenary  and  promiscuous  lewdness.  Hitc 
mercy  on  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  protect  Am 
from  their  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  prottd 
one  part  of  life  by  the  wisdom  of  another ;  pnt- 
tect  them  by  the  wisdom  of  laws,  and  the  can  tf 
nature. 
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Ip  I  considered  this  bill  as  an  attack  upon  the 
church,  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  impoverish- 
ing and  weakening  the  clei^,  I  should  be  one  of 
the  foremost  in  an  early  and  vigorous  opposition 
to  it. 

I  admit,  the  same  reasons  do  not  press  for  limit- 
ing the  claims  of  the  church,  that  existed  for 
limiting  the  Crown  by  that  wisest  of  all  laws, 
which  has  secured  the  property,  the  peace,  and 
the  freedom  of  this  country  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous mode  of  attack  which  could  be  made  upon 
them  all. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  maintain- 
ing that  venerable  body  with  decency  (and  with 
more  than  mere  decency).  I  would  maintain  it 
according  to  the  ranks  wisely  established  in  it 
with  that  sober  and  temperate  splendour,  that  is 
suitable  to  a  sacred  character  invested  with  high 
dignity. 

There  ought  to  be  a  symmetry  between  all  the 
parts  and  orders  of  a  state.  A  poor  clergy  in  an 
opulent  nation  can  have  little  correspondence  with 
the  body  it  is  to  instruct,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  publick  sentiments  of  religion.  Such  irreli- 
gious frugality  is  even  bad  economy,  as  the  little, 
that  is  given,  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Such  an 
impoverished  and  degraded  clergy  in  quiet  times 
could  never  execute  their  duty,  and  in  time  of 
disorder  would  iuBnitely  aggravate  the  publick 
confusions. 

That  the  property  of  the  church  is  a  favoured 
and  privileged  property,  1  readily  admit.  It  is 
made  with  great  wisdom,  since  a  perpetual  body 
with  a  perpetual  duty  ought  to  have  a  perpetual 
provision. 

"  ThU  modon  was  mBde  the  ITth  Ff  bmsry  ITU.  Euod  ttjected 


The  question  is  not  the  property  of  the  dwrd, 
or  its  security.  The  question  is,  whether  yov  «9 
render  the  principle  of  prescription  a  prindpksf 
the  law  of  this  land,  and  incorporate  it  iritn  tkc 
whole  of  your  jurisprudence  ;  whether,  bannf 
given  it  first  against  the  laity,  then  agamst  tk 
Crown,  you  will  now  extend  it  to  the  church. 

I^e  acts,  which  were  made,  giving  limitaMs 
against  the  laity,  were  not  acts  against  tbe  [»> 
perty  of  those,  who  might  be  precluded  by  tiavo- 
tions.  The  act  of  quiet  against  the  Crown  ■» 
not  against  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  but  a^ 
a  power  of  vexation. 

If  the  principle  of  prescription  be  not  a  coi^ 
tution  of  positive  law,  but  a  principle  of  diIm' 
equity,  then  to  hold  it  out  gainst  any  man  if* 
doing  him  injustice. 

That  tithes  are  due  of  common  ri^t  a  m% 
granted  ; — and  if  this  principle  had  beeolafi' 
its  original  straitness,  it  might  indeed  benflH^ 
that  to  plead  an  exemption  was  to  plod  *'^ 
continued  fraud ;  and  that  no  man  cooH l** 
ceived  in  such  a  title  ;  as  the  moment  ^  ^"j^ 
land  he  must  know,  that  he  bought  IibH** 
Prescription  could  not  aid  him,  for  prescnf^if  * 
only  attach  on  a  supposed  bondjCdi  p«*"^    ^c:  ■:, 

But   the  fact  is,  that  the  princi]^  I*  ■■  [I*  ^s, 
broken  in  upon,  . 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  t^^V 
property. — 1.  Land  carries  no  mori  oo  itW*" 
tinguish  it  as  ecclesiastical,  as  tithes  <lo,vw'* 
a  charge  on  land;  therefore,  though  it  ^?]T 
made  inalienable,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  ""f^ 
to  limitation.     It  might  bondjlde  be  hdd. 

But  first  it  was  not  originally  inalKDil>"> 


"■-'■  *i 
■-I.U 


■K.J. 
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dte  iraaon  laiD,  tinlil  tlic  restraining  act  of 
til  or  Elizabeth.  But  the  gmit  rrvnlmion 
of  the  diuoluiion  of  moniutcfic*  by  the  -^Ut  H. 
eh.  13.  hit*  so  mhcd  nn<l  confutmdiid  ccclctiiuticnl 
with  lay  prTi|»ertv.  lliai  a  man  may  by  every  rule 
of  irortd  ffiiih  bi-  |Ki«<.«s«ed  of  it. 

Tlie  Matute  of  Qiieen  Eliubetli,  flnn.  1,  ch.  1 , 
gftve  nnny  tlii,'  hisliop's  lands. 

So  far  II*  to  lands. 

As  to  tiibes,  thev  are  not  things  in  ihoir  own 
Mturf  subject  to  bo  bim^d  by  prescriplkm  upon 
the  K^Dcral  piiuciplc.  But  tilhca  and  church 
hnids,  by  the  stntiJtcs  of  Henry  VUI.  and  the  1 1th 
Diz.  Uav«  bccumv  objects  in  eommerch :  for  by 
cominv  to  iho  Crown  th«y  bcCHmo  gmntalilB  in 
that  Ray  to  tlic  >tjbjt.'Ct,  and  n  great  piirt  of  the 
chun:li  huitli  p;i»sed  through  tlic  Crown  to  the 
pmpl«. 

By  passing  to  lliR  Iting,  titheit  became  property 
lo  a  mixed  party ;  by  pats^ng  from  the  kinif,  they 
Wcame  abAoliilelv  '"jr  projicrtyi  the  partilion- 
vail  wai  brolcen  aoun,  and  titliei  and  church  pat- 
a  became  no  longer  synonymous  Ifrini.    No 

It)  therefore  mi^ht  become  a  fair  purchuer  of 
,  and  of  exemption  from  tithes. 

By  the  itatute  of  ElirAbeth,  the  landi  look  the 
tame  eoiirw.  (I  will  not  enquire  by  what  justice, 
•wkI  policy,  and  decency,)  but  lliey  pats«d  into 
Uy-tandis,  became  the  object  of  purchasea  for  vn,- 
luable  consideration,  and  of  marriage  leltlements. 

Now,  if  liilies  might  come  to  a  layman,  land  in 
tte  hand*  of  n  layman  might  be  alio  tithe-free. 


So  that  there  was  an  object,  which  ii  layman 
might  become  «ci7ed  of  eriuitiibly  ntid  tnntdjidr.  ; 
there  wa*  Hometliing,  on  which  a  prescription 
might  altiich,  the  end  of  which  is  to  secure  tJie 
natural  well-meaning  ignorance  of  men,  and  to 
secure  property  by  tlie  best  of  all  principlu,  con- 
tinuance. 

I  have  therefore  sltewn,  that  a  layman  nay  bn 
cquitnhly  seized  of  cliurch  lands — 2.  Of  tilhes — 
'•i.  Uf  exemption  from  tithes:  and  you  will  not 
contend,  tlint  tliere  should  be  no  prmcciption. 
Will  you  say,  Omi  the  alienations  made  before  the 
1 1th  of  Elixabcih  shall  not  stand  good  ? 

1  do  not  mean  any  thinji  against  the  cliurcb, 
her  dipiilies,  her  honours,  her  privilsgea,  or  her 
possessions.  1  shotild  wi»h  oen  lo  enlarge  them 
uU:  Dot  thai  the  church  of  EnL^land  in  iiicomuc- 
icntlv  endowed.  Tbi*  is  to  take  nothing  from  her 
hut  the  |>owvr  of  making  hentelf  odious.  If  she 
be  Kcurc  hcncir,  the  cun  have  no  objection  to  tlic 
»ccutity  of  others.  For  I  hope  nhe  ia  wcure  from 
lay-bigotry  and  anii-prie»lctafi,  for  retiainly  such 
thini^  there  are.  1  heartily  wish  to  see  the  diureh 
secure  in  tuch  poMcwions,  nt  wilt  not  only  enable 
her  ministera  to  pre«ch  ilie  soinel  with  ease,  but 
of  such  a  kind,  as  will  enable  tlicm  to  preach  it 
with  iu  full  eflbcl — so  that  the  pastor  thai)  not 
have  the  inauspicious  appearance  of  a  tax-fi^a- 
tliervr; — such  a  maintenance  as  is  compatible 
wilh  the  civil  prosperity  and  improvoiacnt  of  their 
country. 
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is  renerally  obscTrcd,  that  no  spedea  of  wrh- 
ia  so  difficult  as  the  dramatick.  It  must  in - 
■ppfar  so,  vere  we  to  consider  it  upon  one 
Only,  It  is  a  dialogue,  or  species  of  com- 
a,  which  in  itself  requires  nil  the  mastery 
■  connlete  writer  wtili  gr.ice  and  spirit  lo  sup- 
**•  We  may  add,  tliat  it  must  have  a  fable 
'»  ^wbieh  necessarily  rec|uircs  invention,  one  of 
'^rcit  qualities  of  the  hiimiin  mind.  It  would 
j^p»e  US.  if  »c  were  to  examine  the  ihing  cri- 
|r*'*y.  how  few  good  original  stories  there  are  in 
^^  *»J  rhl.  The  most  eelcorated  borrow  from  each 
^^^*  and  are  content  wilh  some  ni^w  turn;  some 
y^^titc.  addition,  or  embellishment.  Many  of 
_  '"ost  cch'btatcd  writers  in  thai  way  can  claim 
1  other  merit-  I  do  not  ihink  La  Fontaine 
^**  "^"ie  ori^nul  story.     And  if  wc  pursue  Mm  to 

ta^lW  MB**  sfMW  to  hs*«  lw«n  tint  thouriiti.  wbich  nrr 

^^tsU>d«aiot«aBVllS(daiKlnniiiMtea,  smlw  cwhtil 
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those,  who  are  his  originnls.  tli«  Italian  writers  of 
tales  and  navels,  we  U1.1II  liiiil  moRl  even  of  them 
drawing  from  antiquity,  or  borrowing  from  tJie 
Easteni  world,  or  adoptinR  and  decoreting  lite 
little  popular  stories  iJiey  feiind  current  and  tra- 
ditionary in  Uteir  country.  Sometimes  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  tlieir  tale  in  real  fact.  Eren 
afier  all  their  borrowin)r  from  so  many  funds,  tliey 
arc  still  far  from  npidcni.  How  few  stories  ha* 
Boccaco,  which  are  iJolerable,  and  how  ranch  fi^wer 
are  there,  which  you  would  desire  to  read  twice. 
But  this  general  difficulty  is  greatly  encrcased 
when  we  come  to  ihe  drama.  Here  a  Ihblc  is 
essentia) ;  a  fable,  which  is  to  be  conducted  with 
rapidity,  clearness,  consistency,  and  surpriw.  with- 
out any.  Of  certainly  wilh  very  little,  aid  from 
narrative.    Tliis  is  tho  reason,  tJtat  i^encially  no- 

iiii  tMD  *  Mtulsr  •tUwrtWloo.  No  dsr*  smMn  cf  ihe  uow 
kbrii  Ihcr  mrt  wrlUo^  bsS  tl  wa»pntiaM]r  MM*  Itw  jmf  IMA 
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but  when  it  comes  to  make  the  wliole  of  the  chi- 
.-.\i.-ter.  it  injures  things  more  excellent  than  v.j*. 
which  it  improves ;  and  dpf^nerates  into  a  i\\^. 
retinetnent,  which  ilitfuses  a  Iims^uor,  and  bK.ii^i-;; 
1  frivolous  air  OTer  cverv  tiling,  which  it  o;in  i,-:- 
duence.         •         •        "•  •  ♦         .      . 

Havirn;  differed  in  my  opinion  about  drama:.  ^ 
composition,  and  particularly  in  rcgiinl  to  cr)!ii-  jt, 
with  a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  and  !:>!■:"• 
I  have  a  very  high  respect,  I  thoui;hi  ir.vi<;:^ 
abli^<d.  on  account  of  that  ditfcrence,  to  ?.  ce* 
and  more  exact  examination  of  the  grounds.  uf>  i 
which  I  had  formed  my  opinions.  I  thousli; :: 
would  be  impossible  to  come  to  any  clear  aud  df- 
tinite  idea  on  this  subject,  wtthotit  remoiintin<; ':' 
the  natural  passiuns  or  dispositions  of  m^n.  irhia 
first  gave  rise  to  this  species  of  writing; ;  tor  irtci 
these  alone  its  nature,  its  limits,  and  its  true  chi- 
racter,  can  be  determined. 

Tliere  are  but  four  treneral  principles,  whicli  o: 
move  men  to  interest  themselves  in  the  characirs 
of  others ;  and  llicy  may  be  classed  under  t'-i 
heads  of  good  and  ill  opinion  ;  on  the  side  cf;!':' 
first  may  be  classed  admiration  nnd  loie.  hatrru 
and  contempt  on  the  other.  And  the^elrarei— 
cordingiy  divided  poetry  into  two  very  ditferr.- 
kinds,  the  panegyrical,  and  the  satirical ;  under 
one  of  which  heads  all  genuine  poetry  faiU  ifr  I 
do  not  reckon  the  didactick  as  poetry  in  the  sirirt- 
ness  of  speech). 

Without  question,  the  subject  of  all  poetrv  it 
originally  direct  and  i>ersonaT.  Fictitious  climi:- 
ter  is  a  refinement,  and  comparativelv  modem:  tV<: 
abstraction  is  in  its  nature  slow,  and  alvravs  follon 
the  progress  of  philosophy.  Men  hail  aUjn 
friends  and  enemies,  hetore  they  knew  the  enrt 
nature  of  vice  and  virtue;  tlicy  naturally,  i:i 
with  their  best  powers  of  eloquence,  whetlwr  t 
prose  or  verse,  magnified  and  set  otf  the  one ;  vili- 
fied and  traduced  the  other. 

The  first  species  of  composition  in  either  nt 
was  probably  some  general  indefinite  topick  cf 
praise  or  blame,  expressed  in  a  song  or  hymn,  which 
is  the  most  common  and  simple  kind  of  panf^- 
rick  and  satire. 

But  as  nothing  tended  to  set  their  hero  or  ji:t 
ject  in  a  more  forcible  light  than  some  st-ryi> 
their  advantage  or  prejudice,  they  soon  intro- 
duced a  narrative;  and  thus  improved  ihe  on-- 
position into  a  greater  variety  of  pleasure  M  '&*■■ 
hearer,  and  to  a  more  forcible  instrument  of  t^ 
nour  or  disgrace  to  the  subject. 

It  is  natural  with  men,  when  thev  relate  aii* 
action  with  any  degree  of  warmth,  to  rcprejei!' 
thi*  parlies  to  it  talkhig  as  the  occasion  require; 
and  this  produces  that  mixed  species  of  po>ii>' 
composed  of  narrative  and  dialogue,  which  i?  fwy 
universal  in  all  languages,  and  of  wjiirh  Homfri! 
tlh?  noblest  example  in  any.  This  mixed  ti.".i  oi 
piH'lr\'  sopuis  also  to  be  most  perfect,  and  ii  is^^ 
in  a  variety  of  situations,  circumstances,  n?flrc- 
tiona,  and  descriptions,  which  must  be  rojecw' 
on  a  more  limited  plan. 

It  must  be  equally  obvious,  that  men.  in  ri'l'^'- 
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rt^  n  story  in  a  foreibk  manner,  do  vtiy  frcniicntly 
jtiDJck  llie  looLa,  gralure,  and  vaico  of  llic  )>f:r- 
concemcd,  and  ("or  ihc  lim«,  as  it  were,  put 
tmstlfes  inio  his  place. 

This  gav«  the  liini  to  lli«  drann,  nr  acting,  hik] 
ting  UiE  powerful  cficct  of  this  in  pubtick 

tUbitioR* 

•        •       •        •       • 

But  the  drama,  (lie  most  ar(i6cial  nnd  cotnpli- 
of  ali  llie  pociical  mnchincsi  nns  not  yet 
gilt  to  perfection  :  and  like  lliosc  iinimnls, 
which  change  llivii  slalo,  suini;  parls  of  the  uld 
IMTDtivc  (till  adh«rod.  It  siili  nnd  n  dionin,  it 
till  liad  ii  prologue  to  cxplitiii  llic  design ;  and 
he  [icrfccl  dninn,  an  uutotnitton  supported  mid 
Itovfil  u'lihiiiii  any  foreign  lielp,  was  turmi-d  lute 
IBcI  gmdually.  Nay,  ihcrc  nro  ttiU  tovi^rtil  parls 
tftbc  woHd,  m  whicli  il  is  not,  and  probably  never 

IT  be.  fofincd.— The  Chinese  drama. 

Tlic  drama,  bein^  at  length  formed,  naturally 
idlwred  to  the  tirtt  division  of  poetry,  tlie  saliri- 

I  Qod  panegyrical,  which  made  tragedy  and 
omcdy. 

Mrn,  in  praising,  natiir-dUy  applaud  the  dead. 
Vftf^v  celebrated  the  dend. 

Great  men  are  never  siilficienlly  shewn  but  in 
Rniigglea.  Traecdy  turned  therefore  on  nielan- 
fcolf  and  flllVcluig  Biibjecta; — a  sort  of  Threno- 
)a  ; — Its  pvuion*,  thereftfre,  adminUion,  terrour, 

'  l^'J- 

Comedy  was  aatirieal.    Satire  la  bvt  on  tlie 
mg. 

It  «m«  loon  found,  (hat  the  best  way  to  dcprcM 
bated  cfaarnccer  wa»  to  turn  it  into  ridicule; 
theiefore  tlie  greater  vicen,  which  in  ihe  be- 
jnciitig:  were  lashed,  gav«  place  to  the  conUmpt- 
M*. 
tu  passion  therefore  became  ridicule. 
Every  writing  mu«t  linvn  ttsclinracleriBtick  pas- 
gn.     What  i*  that  of  comedy,  if  not  udicuk  ? 
Comedy  therefore  is  a  satincal  poem,  reprcseiil- 
9  an  RCiion  carried  on  by  dialojjuc,  to  exciln 
iti;^htRr  by  describing  ludicrous  chnraeters.     See 
rinotlo. 

Therefore,  to  prcscnc  this  definition,  the  ridi- 
raiist  Ite  eitlicx  in  the  action  or  characlen,  or 


An  action  rany  he  ludicrous,  Independent  of  the 

Iwradrr*.  by  the  ludicrous  utualiims  and  aeci- 

B,  wliirli  may  happen  to  the  characters. 

But  the  action  is  not  so  important  as  the  cha- 

Hen.     We  we  thi»  every  day  upon  the  etage. 

Whal  arc  the  chumctcrs  fit  for  comedy  f 

Il  appears,  that  no  pan  of  human  lift.-,  which 

Ij    be  subject    lo   ridicule,  is  exempted    from 

BRwdy  ;  for  whenever  men  nin  into  tn«  absurd, 

Rbctbcr  high  or  low,  they  may  l)c  th«  subject  of 

ire.  and  consequently  of  comedy.  Indeed  some 

mctcta,  as  kin ^s.  are  exempted  through  d<>- 

Ky  ;    oUwrs  mi|;hl  be  loo  irisi^ificant.     Some 

t  nf  opinion,  that  persona  in  better  life  arc  ao 

lishcd,  ihni  their  true  chaiactem,  and  the  real 

of  their  huntnur,  cannot  nppotir.     For   inv 

'own  part  1  cannot  give  entire  credit  lo  Uiis  remark'; 


for,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  good  hrMdin^  ja  < 
not  so  universal  or  strong,  in  any  part  of  life,  u  J 
to  overrule  tlie  real  chnracters  and  strong  paiaionij 
of  such  inen  as  would  be  pro|i«r  ubjcvu  of  tba 
(Irnmn.     'idly.  It  is  not   the  ordinary  eommon- 
phtcc  discourse  of  aMcinblies,  tliat  ia  to  he  repre- 
sented in  comedy,     'Hie  parties  are  to  be  put  in 
siluatioiiit.  in  which  their  pauinns  are  roused,  and 
their  real  ehnrneicni  called  forth ;  and  if  tlicir  sila- 
ntions  arc  judiciously  adiipli-d  to  their  characters, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  appear  in  all  their 
force,  choose  whnt  siiuabon  of  life  you  please.   Lat 
the  politest  mnn  alivt-  gnme,  and  feel  nt  loss ;  let 
tliis  be  his  chnntctcr ;  un<l  his  iiolttc-   ,■,„,. 
ucss  wnl  never  tuiif  it,  tiny  ii  wtil  put 
it  forward  with  greim>r  violence,  and  mnke  a  nior« 
forcible  contmst. 

But  ^utccl  cDtnedy  puts  tlieve  characters,  not 
in  their  piiMiontvte,  but  in    their  (fcniccl.  light ; 
makes  elegimt  cold  conversation,  and 
virtuous    personals.      Such    sort   of   "     '"        **" 
pictui'cs  disa^^ctihlc. 

Virtue  and  politeness  not  proper  for  comedy. 
for  they  have  too  much  or  no  inovunient . 

They  arc  not  good  in  tragedy,  much  less  hero. 

The  grcBtcr  virtues,  fortitude,  justice,  and  tlie 
like,  too  wrious  and  sublime. 

Il  is  not  ercry  tlory,  every  cliatscter,  ercry  in- 
cident, but  those  only  which  answer  their  end 
— Pninting  of  ariilictal  ihin^^  not  good  :  a  thing 
being  useful   does   not   thcrelbre  make  it  nxnt 

E leasing  in  picture.— Natural  manners  good  and 
ad — Mnttmciit. — Incominoo  aflairs  andcommoa 
life,  virtuous  sentiments  are  not  even  thecbamcter^ 
of  virtuous  men :  we  cannot  bear  tlwse  sentrm«att', 
but  when  they  are  pressed  out  as  ii  were  by  gtVBt* 
exigencies,  and   a  certain  contention,  which    is 
above  tlie  gencnil  slyle  of  comedy.       •       •       • 

■  »  V  *  ■  « 

The  first  charaetM-nf  propriety  the  Ijtv-Suit  poc- 
scsses   in  an  eminent  degree.     The  plot  of  (Ik 
pluy  is  an  inii]uitous  suit :  there  can  be  no  fitter 
persons  to  be  cuiicerned  in  (lie  active  pnrt  of  il, 
than   low  necessitous  lawyers  of  bad  character, 
and    prof1i;;alcs   of  desperate   fortune.      On   the 
other  hand,  in  iJie  passive  part,  if  an  honest  ood  . 
virtuous  man  h»d  bi^en  made  tlia  object  of  tbeirJ 
desi)irns,  or  a  weak  man  of  good  intention*,  every  I 
successful  step  tliey  should  take  sjcainst  htm  oui^ht  j 
rather  to  fill  the  audience  with  Itorrour  than  |)lea> 
sure  and  uiirtli ;    and  if  in  the  conclusion  their 

tilou  should  be  bafHed,  even  this  woidd  come  too 
ate  to  present  Uial  ill  iniprcaMon ;  but  in  the  Law* 
Suil  this  is  admirably  avoided  ;  for  llie  character. 
eho»ii  is  a  rich  avaricious  usurer.     The  peeuniarvj 
distresses  of  such  a  person  can  rMver  be  looked  j 
upon  witli  horrour  ;    and  if  he  stioiiM  be  cten' 
handled  unjuicly,  we  always  wait  bis  delivery  with 
juitience. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  display  of  tl*c  chamclcr.i 
which  is  the  cst«iiiiiii  partoftiic  plot, nothing cniti 
he  more  finely  imagined  than  lo  draw  a  miwer  iai 
law.     If  you  draw  him  inclined  fi  love,  artd  mar- 
riage, you  depart  from  the  height  of  his  character 
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in  some  measure,  as  Mo1(h«  bas  done.  Expences 
\i(  thu  kind  he  may  easily  aTotd.  If  you  draw 
him  in  Uw.  to  adiioce  brings  expence ;  to  draw 
Wvk  brings  (jXiKQCv:  and  tbe  character  is  tortured 
and  l>(\'uibLt  out  M  ewrt  moment. 

A  son  ct  DcttcD  am  prevailed,  that  a  comedy 
ni^t  sub6£Jt  wiuout  huBwur.  It  is  an  idle  dis- 
^ULBNcii.'a.  waether  a  «orr  lo  private  life,  repre- 
svnttni  to  dtaiocues.  may  sot  be  carried  on  with 
ifvuie  de^rw  ct"  mtirit  withont  humour.  It  may, 
ui>uu«tujDablT  :  but  vhat  shines  chiefly  in  co- 
m<Mv.t!it:  [?a:ntui£  themaDnersof  life,  must  be  in 
a  ijviit  nieasutw  w:inting.  A  character,  which 
Ii.*^  uvcbiof  e.\inivj[£ant,  VTong,  or  singular  in  it, 
\rA!i  wKvt  but  very  little ;  and  this  is  what  makes 
Ani»A.>t[«  draw  the  '^ytM  line  of  distinction  between 
Uai^vdi  and   Cv>m«dr.      '£*■  avrp  H  rp  ttaipop^  cat 

4  -wi-vL«a,  Ax.  Atist.  Poet.  ch.  11. 

«'*•         ■         •         •         •         •         • 

TWre  »  not  a  more  absurd  mistake,  than  that 
wtiAtrvvr  iiiav  not  unnntunLlly  happen  in  an  action 
w  ol'  vvun<«'  U>  bo  admitted  into  every  painting  of 
i|.  In  ualurr,  tl>o  ^*t  and  the  little,  the  serious 
i«itvl  (h<  ludK-rvHis.  things  the  most  disproportion- 
Atv  l(«'  *"»»  to  the  other,  are  frequently  huddled 
t\><vthc(  i«  niuoh  confusion.  And  what  then  ? 
it  i»  itis-  t>u»iiK^of  Art  first  to  choose  some  deter- 
Mtttatv  vtid  and  |>ur))o*o,  and  then  to  select  those 
ts«tt«  \<4'  nature',  And  those  only,  which  conduce  to 
|)K«t  ^'ttd.  *»\>»lM)jr.  wiih  most  religious  exactness, 
ih,'  «nvrwt\tHU'  *»f  anv  thing  which  would  con- 
UasIk-I  H.  KI«-  till'  whoW  idea  of  propriety,  that  is, 
»bv4'Hl\d»MttOti«»n  U'tween  the  just  and  chimerical 
u)  itiv-  rtH»,  *\Hihl  Itf  utterly  lost.  An  hero  eats, 
^ItHtka.  und  »Uv(«  liki"  oilier  men ;  but  to  introduce 
»uv'h  •»v»\'«o»  ih»*  sinp**.  because  they  are  natural, 
wvwUl  Iv  rnlicMhnis.  And  why?  because  they 
h.\»\'  iiv'ihim:  lo  tU>  with  ihc  end  for  which  the 
|.1.,\  u  sviHKu.  Tlu-  dfsitrn  of  a  piece  might  be 
t-Uv)K  kK*()\*\rtl  bv  lh«  most  natural  incidpnU  in 
iVviwld.  IViWouhns  somewhere  criticized,  with 
«.'..«(  ,»tvt\  w  a  *iTy  just  severity,  on  Ariosto,  for 
it.iivs,luvi«i  A  iMdn-rvHi*  talc  from  his  host  to  one 
vn  »tio  jg.iu'i|s*l  (MTsous  of  his  poem,  though  the 
XH1S  h.»i  s.val  nwril  in  ila  way.  Indeed  that 
i;vivu'»  I'n-w  t*  M»nu>n»lrou9  and  extravacani  in 
.11  lit  j-.utt.that  ont-  is  not  particularly  shocked 
xwiS  l^l«ll^W^^'t«H^.  Hut  us  Boiicau  has  observed, 
>i  \  i:»;il  S.«l  (iUi\>d«»Hil  .1'Jiens listening  to  a  bawdy 
«L,.n  ii.-iu  ht  h**"!.  «hnt  an  episode  had  this 
i..iai,sl  1"  th.»»  «l»i«»'  po**!"  1  Suppose,  instead  of 
t.in.»v  !n'  hAd  iviwupnlrd  the  impious  Mczentius 
.t.  vi'WH*ti>»«»;  hmwif  i"  that  manner,  such  a 
It. 11^  «>'i.M  »v'l  ^>i^^^'  bwn  without  probability,  but 
II  wv.uld  h.iu-  vU»l«ll  Willi  the  very  first  principles 
vl  n.ii ,  »>i«l,  )  v»««Hbl  nay.  of  oiimmnn  sense. 

I  l>  »\,'  hiMivl  .'f  rt  I't'loltruti-d  picture  of  tlie  Last 
n.ii.tiu  ,  .tiisl  il  I  d.»  lu't  niintake,  it  is  said  to  be 
ill.  wvA  v\  «.ni.M'f  till'  I'lt'iiiinh  masters;  in  this 
i«n»M.v  M  \W  |«'t«'»nK»'«  '"■!'  drawn  in  a  manner 
.mVO'K'  I.'  tt'v  «i'h'inuiiv  of  Ihe  occasion  ;  but  the 
uAiwUi  U.u  llllal  iho  u>i<l  undiT  the  table  with  a 
,1.^  S'Mwu'tl  U'U'-".     \\l'"  ''^'^'» "ot  see  the  possi- 


bility of  such  an  incident,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  absurdity  of  introducing  it  on  such  an  occuioD  *. 
Innumerable  such  cases  might  be  stated ;  it  it  dM 
the  incompatibility  or  agreeableness  of  incidents, 
characters,  or  senUments  with  the  probable  in  fact, 
but  with  propriety  in  design,  that  admits  or  ex- 
cludes them  from  a  place  in  any  composition.  Wf 
may  as  well  ui^e,  that  stones,  sand,  clay,  aod 
metals,  lie  in  a  certain  manner  in  the  earth,  as  i 
reason  for  building  with  these  materials,  and  in 
that  manner,  as  for  writing  according  to  the  acci- 
dental disposition  of  characters  in  nature.  I  han, 
1  am  afraid,  been  longer  than  it  might  seem  n«ca- 
sary  in  refuting  such  a  notion  ;  but  such  authnsr 
can  only  be  opposed  by  a  good  deal  of  reas<»i. 

We  are  not  to  forget,  that  a  play  is,  or  ougta 
to  be,  a  very  short  composition ;  that  if  one  pa^ 
sion  or  disposition  is  to  be  wrought  up  with  tole- 
rable success,  I  believe  it  is  as  much  as  can  in  tsj 
reason  be  expected.  If  there  be  scenes  of  distm, 
and  scenes  of  humour,  they  must  either  he  in  i 
double  or  single  plot.  If  there  be  a  double  plot, 
there  are  in  fact  two.  If  they  be  in  checkered 
scenes  of  serious  and  comick,  you  are  obhgtd 
continually  to  break  both  the  thread  of  the  stny 
and  the  continuity  of  the  passion  ;  if  in  the  oat 
scene,  as  Mrs.  V.  seems  to  recommend,  it  is  Dted- 
less  to  observe  how  absurd  the  mixture  muit  be, 
and  how  little  adapted  to  answer  the  genuine  eod 
of  any  passion.  It  is  odd  to  observe  the  prograi 
of  bad  taste ;  for  this  mixed  passion  being  oai- 
versally  proscribed  in  the  regions  of  tragedy,  it 
has  taken  refuge  and  shelter  in  comedy,  vbeie  it 
seems  firmly  established,  though  no  reason  cao  be 
assigned  why  we  may  not  laugh  in  tbe  one  ai  nil 
as  weep  in  the  other.  The  true  reason  of  tb 
mixture  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  manners,  wbd 
are  prevalent  amongst  a  people ;  it  has  becoae 
very  fashionable  to  aflect  delicacy,  teodemen  <i 
heart,  and  fine  feeling,  and  to  shuo  all  imputatios 
of  rusticity.  Much  mirth  is  very  foreign  to  tbi 
character ;  they  have  introduced  therefore  a  mt 
of  neutral  writing. 

Now  as  to  characters,  they  have  dealt  in  do 
aa  in  the  passions.  There  are  none  but  lordi  aod 
footmen.  One  objection  to  characters  in  higb  life 
is,  that  almost  all  wants,  and  a  thousand  hippy 
circumstances  arising  from  them,  being  remcmd 
from  it,  their  whole  mode  of  life  is  too  artificiil, 
and  not  so  fit  for  painting.  Aud  tbe  contiuy 
opinion  has  arisen  from  a  mistake,  that  whatera 
has  merit  in  the  reality  necessarily  must  have  k  ii 
the  representation,  1  have  observed,  tbatpenoH, 
and  especially  women,  in  lower  life,  and  of  ao 
breeding,  are  fond  of  such  representations,  ft 
seems  like  introducing  them  into  good  compur. 
and  the  honour  compensates  tbe  duloesa  c^  Ot 
entertainment. 

Fashionable  manners  being  fluctuating  is  *><• 
other  reason  for  not  choosing  them — leiuil)^ 
comedy— talking  sense  a  dull  Uiing —    •    •   • 
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aafTAtKK— CA;iiAK')>  rWu  IMVaSIUXK  op  SHtTAIK 

_  Iv  orrlcr  to  otoin  a  clear  notion  of  tlie  ataie  of 
Cuto)K>  before  iti«  univeraal  prevalence  of  llie  Ro- 
■iui  p<)wcr,  tlic  wholo  region  is  lo  be  divided  into 
two  ptindiial  purbt,  vrliiai  ne  uliall  call  notthcru 
•nd  toMlIicni  Forope.     Tlie  nortliern  patt  i-i  every 
VlHr*  wpiiiatcd   fium  the  southern  by  inimenM.' 
■mI  roniinii«d  chninii  oT  mount^inf.  From  (IrcecR 
it  if  divided  by  mount  Htrmu*;    from  Bptuii  by 
ibe  ryn:n«-9  :  from   llidy  by  the  Alps.     Tliw  di- 
fiwn  it  nut  ninile  by  nn  tirtiilniry  or  casital  dls- 
ihbuiion  of  countries.    The  limitt  are  marked  out 
by  nature ;  and  in  thc«c  cnrly  ngM  were  yet  I'ut- 
ther  disiinguish>nl  by  a  contiderabte  diflcrence  in 
Ibe  manners  and  usai^s  of  ttie  Datiuns  they  divid- 
ed-    If  we  hint  our  eyes  to  ih^  norlltward  of  lti«K 
boundaries,  a  va&t  mam  of  solid  c^untinent  lii'ii  be- 
fare  us,  slreiched  out  from  tlie   remotest  shore  ol' 
Ttuiiuy  ijuite  to  the  Atlantick  ocean.      A  linc- 
4nwalbTOugK  lliif  extent  from  eaat  to  west,  would 
psM  orer  the  greatest  body  of  unbroken  land,  ihai 
li  any  wbere  known  upon  the  globe.     Thit  trart, 
in  n  course  of  some  de^^ees  to  ttie  northward,  is 
Dot  iotcmiplcd  by  wiy  ■«« ;   ueitbcr  arc  the  inoun< 
taioi  so  di3|X»ed  u  to  furin  any  considerable  ob- 
tutcle  lu  tiosiile  incunion*.     Otiginally  il  was  all 
iaba>>tieH  but  by  on«  sort  of  people,  kliovrn  by  one 
common  dcnominatioD  of  !>cTthiuns.     As  tlic  (c- 
cntl  Inbcs  of  lliis   comprclicnsivc  name  lay  in 
lumy  p»ru  lastly  et|>osfd,  and  at  by  their  silua- 
ioas  and  riimocns  they  vcere  much  inelincd  to  al- 
ack, and  by  bolh  ill  qualihcd  for  defence,  tbroue'i- 
Oot  the  whole  of  timt  imnicrnsc  ret^ion    there  was 
far  many  ngin  a  perpetual  Auk  and  reflux  of  bar- 
biroua  nalioot.     None  of  iheti  commonwealths 


continued  lon|;  enough  MiahlisJicd  on  any  psrtica- 
lar  spot  to  Mlltc,  and  to  aubsidc  into  a  regular 
order ;  one  tribe  continually  ovcr|)owering  or 
tlirustiiii;  out  iinotlier.  But  an  lliese  were  only  the 
miktiiret  of  Scythians  with  Scytliinns,  the  Ihumplis 
of  barbarians  over  barbariniis,  there  were  rcrolu- 
tions  in  empire,  but  none  in  munners.  The  norlbern 
Euiofw,  until  some  parts  of  it  vrcrc  subdued  by 
iKe  progress  of  the  Roman  arm*,  Temnined  almost 
cqiinlly  covered  with  all  the  ni|^cdm:ss  of  primi- 
tive biirbarism. 

The  couthem  part  wasdifTercntlv  circumEtanced. 
Divided,  as  we  liave  said,  from  tlie  northern  by 
t:re&l  mounlaina,  it  is  further  divided  within  itflclf 
by  considerable  seas.  Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
are  peninsulas.  By  tliMe  advania(^  of  situation 
the  inhabitants  w-ere  preserved  from  those  gTeat 
and  sudden  tevolutioii»,  lo  which  the  northern 
world  had  lieen  always  liMile.  And  bein^  con- 
fined within  a  space  comparatively  narrow,  they 
were  restrained  from  wandering  into  a  pastoral 
and  unsettled  life.  It  was  upon  one  aide  only 
that  they  could  lie  invaded  by  land.  Whoever 
niAde  »n  attempt  on  any  other  pari  must  neces- 
sarily have  arrived  in  sliip*  of  sovM  magnitude; 
and  niuHt  thcrL-fure  have,  in  a  degree,  been  cslti- 
vated,  if  not  by  tlie  liberal,  at  least  by  the  me* 
ehanick,  arts.  In  fact  tlie  principal  eolonies, 
which  wo  find  tboe  countrte*  to  Iiave  rtceired, 
were  sent  rrom  I'horaicia,  or  lite  I.eMcr  Asia,  or 
Cgvpt,  tlie  ^real  fuuntstins  of  ttir  anwni  civility 
ftii^  Icanunf^.  And  tlii^y  became,  nx>r«  or  less, 
earlier  or  later  polished,  u  tl>cy  were  situated 
nearer  lo.  or  further  from ,  tbeu  celebrated  sources. 
Though  t  am  satisfied,  frotn  a  coroiiarison  of  tlie 
Ccliirk  tongues  with  tlie  (fteek  and  Roman,  tiiM 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Greece  were 
of  the  snmc  race  with  the  people  of  Dorlltem 
Eurojie,  yet  il  is  certain,  iWy  profited  an  mitch  by 
tlieii  guarded  situation,  by  tlic  mildne**  of  their 
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.^■7  _-^iuv  Ta  4n:el  the 

-  -    -^.rr::.  laa  aar^i-TiIariT 

-  ■  -J-,     F'.r  3<:c  "wfar  so 
:_ —  %.-!B  -ae  ^snnture 

— :i  ■,   :<!-zr.-^  :i  K^ess 

i:   -*   ]crTiv=ii;«i.r»  of  a 

T     .^L  :i;-*.  w-uch  ir  anbnb 

.■.     .e-:!:ni~.     A^C  u  tbev 

.;  [..  -.-i!-«.  •i;c;r  Te-.^^v*  were 

..   ■:■,    j'l  •..:tr-*i«(i  irii^R  *ach 

•u- 

j     -  ■..:..i-n    (    ":->-::',-^  ja-i  lalvrrfm 

-    ■:.    ""c   -ii-j  lt:  .-cier  =onh- 

T  '"ii^    :i>.';:^i   i:-''T3H!'i.  -incies. 
■i  .-    ii-i  rr.'s;  t-;  :-?■-:  insraf**  were 
■T-.     ■■::-r-..<i  w'j  r'lrcsi  Lvanln- 
E-    ■  \>a.>-      It  -je  -vurw  of 
-     -    Ji.t-   —  .  ■  r-»i  ?,.(!!.in  iscipline 
,    w.-.,,.  ■.    T^£j  ST  ItJOfth  demon- 
..i.v  ■i.i.-mr-sr.'^i  -:;»;  Rumbers, 
■--^.-i;'. :»  w^re  ir-i^i-;.  and  the 
~  -  .i -ur    r>  mhfi  :'iit  :»da*.'a  wasdis- 
.: ..    -111.    V-  >-rrj-^r  sicvw*.     They 
^~.-'«i>-  iiBst :?:;.  e!;Vr  -a  tmpwTinsr  their 
^   .   ~?nii:r'njr  their  d<f»t»     But  the  Ro- 
■»  .-^  ^"  f-Piv  ^v  a  ^"^  "«*  «der  of  men, 
.,  C  ^  -„,t.,-(on.t.-«:  ex-wrwiic*  in  the  policy 
..*i-    ..-:«  *''"^  *;^-A!»H^  from  e\-ery 
..--.!     .fw  \poti'rwus  er  vanciuished, 
.,   .r  •'■■'ra  lad  vvoprthensire  plan 
■.-.ws   .■■c'^  :2:n5.   which  en- 
,_     T.     ^.\.s     .'c  .'iytrwcfj  their  trreat- 
■-*•   :c  "wi-rv  than  once  expelled 
^   .        .,1  >  ,m:  ,-r'  Irjly.  iboy  pursued 
.1     ,  ■>     t  r.i  .-irrvtii;  the  war  into 
-t.«;   ,iK'ir:»,  aniiir  wvonil  able 
.>;  arhwr  Caics  Tivsar,  tlicy 
',.    J.  ;v:ri  tV  XAliroTraneaa  sea 
.    1  ..     I  -vYiit.     Purins  the  protrress 
,.     -^.tK- v't  ::H' nijriiiriK' nations 
■  .      .^.  ...-i    '■.■  ,ws;*iatKV  to  the  nci^h- 
;;.,:(.     KiviHihom-e  they  re- 
> ,   »;.i.>.\'ars :    bv  wliii'h  moans 
r'      ,.iiv  .■■  ".V  \;v»f»  witli  rtny  exact- 
\  7  *..'..  >--     «■'«■;  n!^  ''rew  »\mi  it  the 

Kh  ■^.vMv^^l  Claul.  he  perceived 
».  .i.-.r  »■** *''"  w""''»ir.  to  make 
,!■  till!  '.KiiuJ-     TliiU  oxtonsive 

\,»  .»  ..■:timnloof[wpiil(iusand 
XV-'  ;*tb»T»'vorrim  than  con- 
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v-v  ivt  v''!  brtifci'ii  to  the 
».(h  imirmmin^  and  dis- 
\\-iT  v>»ii  strt'iiETtli  were 
;  iV\  \im\  \w\vii.  tliat  the 
\-.  nniiu'ililo  courage  and 

\-<H.  w^'»ild  '»*'  "'  '"»"*^ 
rti.tojvinir*  for  tiic  ro- 
ttK'v  trusU'd,  tliiit  liie 
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religion,  and  whose  help  they  had  lately  eipe- 
rienced,  would  not  then  be  wanting  to  the  same 
CTuse.  Ceesar  was  not  ignorant  of  these  dispou- 
tions.  He  therefore  judged,  that,  if  he  could 
confine  the  attention  of  the  Germans  and  Briulm 
to  their  own  defence,  so  that  the  Gauls,  on  whici 
side  soever  they  turned,  should  meet  nothing  bu 
the  Roman  arms,  tiiey  must  soon  be  depn'ved  of  ill 
hope,  and  compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  u 
entire  submission. 

These  were  the  publick  reasons,  which  made  the 
inrasion  of  Britain  and  Germany  an  undertaking, 
at  that  particular  lime,  not  unworthy  a  wise  and 
able    general.      But    these    enterprises,    tfiougi 
reasonable  in  tliemselves,  were  only  subservient  to 
purposes  of  more  importance,  and   which  he  iad 
more  at  heart.     Whatever  measures  he  thoodil 
proper  to  pursue  on  the  side  of  Germany,  or  m 
that  of  Britain,   it   was  towards  Rome'  that  k 
always  looked,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  hii  in- 
terest  there,   that  all   his  motions  were  readily 
directed.     That  republick  had  receded  from  manj 
of  those  maxims,  by  which  her  freedom  had  bwa 
hitherto  preserved  under  the  weight  of  so  vast  in 
empire.     Rome  now  contained  many  citizens  of 
immense  wealth,  eloquence,  and  abilitv.  Particu- 
lar men  were  more  considered  than  the" republick ; 
and  the  fortune  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people, 
which  formerly  had  been  thought  equal  to  trm 
thing,  came  now  to  be  less  relied  upon  than  the 
abilities  of  a  few  popular  men.     The  war  with  the 
Gauls,  as  the  old  and  most  dangerous  eoeniT  of 
Rome,  was  of  the  last   importance;    and  C«k 
had  the  address  to  obtain  the  conduct  of  it  fbr « 
term  of  years,  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  eslib- 
lished  principles  of  tlieir  eovemment.     But  thii 
war  was  finished  before  that  term   was  enpiiai, 
and   before   the   designs,    which    lie   entertsinfd 
against   tlie   liberty  of  his   country,  were  fulW 
ripened.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  mat 
pretext  for  keeping   his  army   on   foot ;   it  wm 
necessary  to  employ  them  in  some  enterprise,  that 
might  at  once  raise  his  character,  keep  his  intemt 
alive  at  Rome,  endear  him  to  his  troops,  ami  bv 
tliat  means  weaken  the  ties,  which  held  tliem  to 
their  country. 

From  this  motive,  coloured  by  reasons  plausible 
and  fit  to  be  avowed,  he  resolved  in  one  and  the 
same  year,  and  even  when  that  was  almost  expired, 
upon  two  expeditions  ;  the  objects  of  which  lat  M 
a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  were  as'wt 
untouched  by  the  Roman  arms.  And  fim'be 
resolved  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  penetrate  into 
Germany. 

Cffisar  spent  but  twenty-eight  days  in  his  Ger- 
man expedition.  In  ten  he  built  his  admirable 
bridge  across  the  Rhine.  In  eighteen  he  per- 
formed all  he  proposed  by  entering  that  country. 
When  the  Germans  saw  the  barrier  of  their  river 
so  easily  overcome,  and  nature  herself,  as  it  wtn, 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  they  were  struck  with 
astonishment ;  and  never  after  ventured  to  opptM 
the  Romans  in  the  field.  The  most  obnoxions  of 
tlie  German  countries  were  ravaged ;  the  strong 
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Komttn  policy,  and   not  only  a  pretence, 
ttlHlino,    being   llier«by  facqiirred   of*ciit«rir 


iawcd  ;  llie  weak  taken  into  protection.     Thus  an 
kftUiance  being  formed,  always  the  first  step  of  llie 

but  a 
titer  in  g  l)ie 
BODDtrv  upon  any  future  urca-tion.  be  mart^becl 
b^ek  tlinMigJi  Uaul  to  eieciiie  a  design  of  luucli 
Ibe  same  nftturc  nn<l  ement  in  BritKin. 

Tlie  inUabitanLt  of  ihiU  islaiid,  wbo  Mere  divided 
Into  a  grenl  nimilier  of  peltj  iiations,  under  a  very 
■ftd  disordeTly  I'rame  of  government,  did 
And  k  cuy  to  plan  any  etfectual  measures  for 

AatoCIkU.  ^^^"  ''^'^"C'^*  '"  order,  liowcvti,  to 
gaiu  lime  in  this  exi^ncy,  lliey  tent 
ibnuadours  to  Ctcaar  with  ternii  of  MubmiMioii. 
eouid  not  colourably  reject  their  offen. 
t  Its  tlicir  aubnitnioti  rather  rlaiihed  Omn  cuin- 
icd  wiili  his  real  designs,  he  t>lill  jtersiRieii  in  liis 
liilion  of  |KiR:ting  over  into  Britain  ;  and  sc- 
jfgly  embarked  with  the  iiifaniry  of  two 
at  tlie  port  of  Itiuiii.'  Hi5  landing  was 
alely  disputed  by  the  nativi-x,  ami  liruitirbc 
very  hot  and  doubtful  tingagem«iit.  Rut  tJi« 
'  ur  di-poiiiioDS  of  so  accompliihed  k  coiii- 
r,  ili«  rvsouicci  of  the  Koman  diitcipline, 
rdect  of  the  niililary  «Dgin«N  on  llie  uii- 
1  mind«  of  a  barbarous  people,  prevailed 
h  over  ttie  bc»i  re^iitancc,  wnicli  could  he 
e  by  rode  numbun'  and  mere  bravery.  The 
.  where  the  Ronmuit  tirtt  entered  ihi*  island, 
BOiiiewliere  noar  Deal :  and  the  time  Hfly-tivc 
before  the  binh  of  Christ. 
The  BritHius,  wbu  dL-fendcd  their  counirv  with 
much  reMliition  in  ihe  riiira^cment,  immediately 
ii  Unt  nW  ihcir  spirit.  Tliey  bad  laid  no  re- 
lUr  pliii  fwr  llicirdL-Ajncc.  Upon  tiieir  firtt  f«ilurr: 
T  wvnied  to  htivc  no  resources  left.  On  the 
;tiC*;si  loM  they  betwfk  themsekea  (o  treaty 
sat>iniiMit>n  :  u|)on  tlic-  lca«l  appearance  in 
favour  iJicy  were  as  ready  to  resume  their 
withotil  any  icgnrd  to  their  former  encase- 
nta ; — a  conduct,  which  demonstralea,  that  our 
BrittshanccKlorsbadnoretriilar  policy  with  attand- 
bt$  coercive  power.  The  ambaurtdount,  which  thuy 
IBOt  to  C«n>ar,  laid  all  the  blame  of  a  war,  carrieil 
Ud  by  great  armies,  upon  the  rashneu  of  th^ir 
^Qf]^  men ;  and  they  declared,  that  tlie  mling 
pBOpk  bad  110  eliarc  in  these  hotttilities.  This  is 
Ur  tlie  excuse,  which  the  savage*  of  America, 
vbo  have  no  refralar  govemmeni,  roake  ai.  tliis 
day  opon  the  like  occasions;  but  it  would  be  n 
l^e  apology  from  one  of  the  modern  xtiite^  of 
that  iiacl  employed  armies  Ht^omst  an- 
Cwar  reprimanded  tliem  for  the  iiicon- 
of  their  behaviour;  and  ordered  them  to 
hostages  to  secure  tJieir  fidelity,  togclher 
witli  provisions  for  hb  army.  Hut  wliilM  (lie  Bri- 
taiiH  were  eoga^d  in  the  Lreatv,  and  un  that  »c- 
CONOt  had  free  access  to  the  Koinftn  ramp,  they 
ily  obsei^e^,  that  (he  army  uf  the  invnders  was 
oeilher  numerous  nor  well  provided  ;  and  Imvtng; 
■bout  the  same  tinte  received  incellii^nce,  timt  the 
'Itonan  fieet  had  Buffered  in  a  stoirm,  tliey  again 
duuigeil  ihetr  measures,  and  came  to  a  tcsolutioD 
•  SenM  fUnt  iktt  pan  to  b«  Wiuutd.  oiti«n  Baulopit. 


of  xenewinx'  the  war.  Some  pfospcrous  actions 
a^insi  the  Roman  foraging  parties  inspired  tliem 
with  j^eat  confidence.  They  were  bolrayed  by 
their  success  into  a  general  action  in  the  open  field. 
Here  the  disciplined  troops  obtained  an  cnsy  and 
L-(implete  victory ;  and  the  Britains  were  taught 
the  crroiir  of  their  conduct  ut  the  exponce  of  a  ter- 
ribEc  tlau|;hler. 

Twice  defca.ted .  tlicy  liad  recourse  once  more  lo 
tiibm^uion.  Cssar.  who  found  the  winter  ap- 
proaching, provisions  scarce,  and  his  fleet  not  til 
to  contend  with  that  rough  and  tempestuous  KB 
in  a  winter  voyage,  hearkened  to  ilieir  proposals, 
exacting  double  the  number  of  the  former  host- 
age*.    He  then  set  sail  with  hia  whole  army. 

In  Ihis  drat  expedition  into  Britain,  (.'at^ar  did 
not  make,  nor  indeed  could  he  exjiect,  any  con- 
siderable advantage.  He  acquired  a  krtowledge 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  country  contiguous  lo 
it :  and  he  became  acquainled  with  tlm  force,  the 
manner  of  fighting,  and  the  miliury  chaructcr  of 
the  |>eopIe.  To  compass  ihcw^  puqxMes,  he  did 
not  think  n  part  of  the  •ummcr  ill  bestowed,  But 
early  in  liie  next  he  prepared  to  make  a  more 
effective  use  of  the  experience  he  had  gaintJ.  He 
embarked  again  at  the  same  port,  hut  with  n  more 
numerous  ntmy.  The  BriUina  on  their  part  had 
prepared  more  rrgidarly  for  their  defence  in  lliis 
than  the  former  y«ar.  Several  of  lho»c  atnlei, 
which  were  nearest  and  most  exposed  to  th«  dan- 
ger, hnd,  durini;  Csetar's  absence,  combined  for 
their  common  safely  :  and  choaen  Cassihelan,  a 
chief  of  |x]wcr  and  reputation,  fur  the  leader  of 
their  union.  They  seemed  resolved  to  dispute  ihe 
landing  of  the  Romans  with  their  formctr  inlrepi- 
dily.  But  when  they  beheld  the  sea  covered,  as 
fur  us  the  eye  could  reach,  with  the  multitude  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  (for  they  were  eij^ht  hundred 
sail.)  tliey  despaired  ofdi^frnding  the  coast;  they 
retired  into  the  woods  and  fastnesses  ;  and  Ciesar 
landed  his  army  witliout  oppositioD. 

The  Britains  now  saw  the  neeeasitv  of  altering 
their  former  methnd  of  war.  Tliey  no  wniier  there- 
fore opposed  the  Romans  to  tlie  open  field  ;  they 
formed  fret^iient  ambuscades ;  they  divided  them* 
aelvea  into  light  flying  parties;  and  eoniinii.illy 
harassed  tlie  enemy  od  hts  march.  This  plan, 
thoutfh  in  their  circumstances  the  most  judicious, 
was  attended  wiih  no  great  success.  Cssar  forcMl 
some  of  their  slron^t  ititrenchments;  and  tlien 
carried  the  war  directly  into  the  lenitories  of  Cm- 
sibelan. 

The  only  fordable  passage  which  he  could 
Snd  over  the  Thames,  was  defended  by  a  mw  of 
paliiadon,  which  lined  the  opposite  bnnk  ;  anolhtT 
row  of  sharpened  stakes  stood  under  water  ahmg 
tlie  middle  of  tlie  stream.  Same  remains  of  llies^t 
works  long  siibiiaied  ;  and  were  to  be  discerned  in 
llie  rivcrt  down  ahno>l  lolhe  present  Inncs.  Tho 
Britains  had  made  the  best  of  the  siluaiion  :  but 
itte  Itomans  plunged  inln  the  water,  tore  away  the 
•lakes  and  palisadoes,  and  obtained  a  compleis 
victory.  Tlie  capital,  or  rather  chief  fastness,  of 
r  Cemty  itakA,  luar  KlnfWoD  oa  ntttM. 
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Cassibelan  was  tlien  taken,  with  anumber  of  cat- 
tle, the  wealth  of  this  barbarous  city.  After  these 
misfortunes  the  Britains  were  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  with  effect.  Their  ill  success  in  the 
field  soon  dissolved  the  ill-cemented  union  of  their 
councils.  They  split  into  factions,  and  some  of 
them  chose  the  common  enemy  for  their  protector. 
Insomuch  that,  after  some  feeble  and  desultory 
efforts,  most  of  the  tribes  to  the  southward  of  the 
Thames  submitted  themselves  to  the  conqueror. 
Cassibelan,  worsted  in  so  many  encounters,  and 
deserted  by  his  allies,  was  driven  at  length  to  sue 
for  peace.  A  tribute  was  imposed.  And  as  the 
summer  began  to  wear  away,  Ceesar,  having 
finished  the  war  to  his  satisfaction,  embarked  for 
Gaul. 

The  whole  of  Cssar'g  conduct  in  these  two 
campaigns  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  making  an  absolute  conquest  of 
any  part  of  Britain.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that,  if 
he  had  formed  such  a  design,  he  would  have  left 
Britain  without  an  army,  without  a  legion,  without 
a  single  cohort,  to  secure  his  conquest ;  and  that 
he  should  sit  down  contented  witli  an  empty  glory, 
and  the  tribute  of  an  indigent  people,  without  any 
proper  means  of  securing  a  continuance  of  that 
small  acquisition  ?  Tliis  is  not  credible.  But  his 
conduct  here,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  discovers  his 
purpose  in  both  expeditions ;  for  by  them  he  con- 
firmed the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul ;  he  gained 
time  to  mature  his  designs,  and  he  afforded  his 
party  in  Rome  an  opportunity  of  promoting  his 
interest,  and  exaggerating  his  exploits,  wliich  they 
did  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  draw  from  the  senate 
a  decree  for  a  very  remarkable  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  in  a  supplication  or  thanksgiving 
of  twenty  days.  This  attempt,  not  being  pursued, 
stands  single,  and  has  little  or  no  connexion  with 
the  subsequent  events       • 

Therefore  I  shall  in  this  place,  where  the  narra- 
tive will  be  the  least  broken,  insert  from  the  best 
authorities  which  are  left,  and  the  best  conjectures 
which,  in  so  obscure  a  matter,  I  am  able  to  form, 
some  account  of  the  first  peopling  of  this  island  ; 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants ;  their  art  of  war ; 
their  religious  and  civil  discipline.  These  are 
matters  not  only  worthy  of  attention,  as  containing 
a  very  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  ;  but  as 
not  wholly  unnecessary  towards  comprehending 
the  great  change  made  in  all  these  points,  when 
the  Roman  conquest  came  afterwards  to  be  com- 
pleted. 


CHAP.  11. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  INHABrTANTS  OF 
BRITAIN. 

That  Britain  was  first  peopled  from  Gaul,  we 
are  assured  by  the  best  proofs  ;  proximity  of 
situation,  and  resemblance  in  language  and  man- 
ners.    Of  the  time,  in  which  this  event  happened, 


we  must  be  contented  to  remain  io  ignorance,  fi)r 
we  have  no  monuments.  But  we  may  coaclade, 
that  it  was  a  very  ancient  settlement,  since  tbe 
CarthaginiaiA  found  this  island  inhabited,  «ben 
they  traded  hither  for  tin ;  as  the  Phoeniciun, 
whose  tracks  they  followed  id  tfab  commerce,  tie 
said  to  have  done  long  before  them.  It  is  tne, 
that  when  we  conuder  the  abort  interral  betveea 
tfie  universal  deluge  and  that  period,  and  coinpm 
it  with  the  first  settlement  of  men  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  this  comer  of  tbe  world,  it  may  seaa 
not  easy  to  reconcile  such  aclaim  to  antiquity  witi 
the  only  authentick  account  we  have  of  Uie  origii 
and  progress  of  mankind  ;  especially,  as  in  tboK 
early  ages  the  whole  face  of  nature  was  extreme!; 
rude  and  uncultivated ;  wheo  the  links  of  com- 
merce, even  io  the  countries  first  settled,  were  kw 
and  weak ;  navigation  imperfect ;  geography  us- 
known ;  and  the  hardships  of  travelling  exceaiiE. 
But  the  spirit  of  migraUon,  of  wbicb  we  havenov 
only  some  faint  ideas,  was  then  strong  and  uninr- 
sal ;  and  it  fully  compensated  all  these  dtsadvas- 
tages.  Many  writers  indeed  ima^ne,  that  thoe 
migrations,  so  common  in  tbe  primitive  timoy 
were  caused  by  the  prodigioas  increase  of  people 
beyond  what  their  several  territories  could  mamtiM. 
But  this  opinion,  far  from  being  sopported,  ii 
rather  contradicted,  by  the  general  appeannceof 
things  in  that  early  time,  when  in  every  conntiy 
vast  tracu  of  land  were  suffered  to  lie  almost  om- 
lesa  in  morasses  and  forests.  Nor  is  it,  indeed, 
more  countenanced  by  the  ancient  modes  of  lifr, 
no  way  favourable  to  population.  I  apprehead, 
that  these  first  settled  countries,  so  far  from  be^ 
overstocked  with  inhabitants,  were  rather  thinij 
peopled  :  and  that  tlie  same  causes,  which  ocn- 
sioned  that  thinness,  occasioned  also  those  frequnt 
migrations,  which  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  &it 
history  of  almost  all  nations.  For  in  these  s£n 
men  subsisted  chiefly  by  pasturage  or  huntint. 
These  are  occupations,  which  spread  the  people 
without  multiplying  them  in  proportion  ;  tber 
teach  them  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  cora- 
Iry ;  they  carry  them  frequently  and  far  fro* 
their  homes,  and  weaken  those  ties,  which  m^ 
attach  them  to  any  particular  habitation. 

It  was  in  a  great  degree  from  this  maniwr  of 
life,  that  mankind  became  scattered  in  the  earliest 
times  over  the  whole  globe.  But  their  peacdil 
occupatious  did  not  contribute  so  much  to  that  esd, 
as  their  wars,  which  were  not  the  less  freqnem 
and  violent,  because  the  people  were  few,  and  Ae 
interests  for  which  they  contended  of  but  small  is- 
portance.  Ancient  history  has  furnished  us  w& 
many  instances  of  whole  nations,  expelled  by  h- 
vasion,  falling  in  upon  others,  which  they  bin 
entirely  overwhelmed ;  more  irresistible  in  tbeir 
defeat  and  ruin,  than  io  their  fullest  prosperitr. 
The  rights  of  war  were  then  exercised  with  giMt 
inhumanity.  A  cruel  death,  or  a  servitude  scarc^ 
less  cruel,  was  the  certain  fate  of  all  conqneml 
people  ;  the  terrour  of  which  hurried  men  frw 
habitations,  to  which  they  were  but  little  attacM, 
to  seek  security  and  repose  under  any  cliinate, 
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(Uut,  however  in  otlwr  r«sp«cl8  undmirabltr,  mi'^lit 
afiani  them  r^fo^  from  ttie  furv  of  tlttjir  cncniios. 
Tltua  iJk:  bleak  anJ  barren  rcjiicni  of  tlic  north, 

k  not  being  peopled  by  choice,  wcic  pcopicxt  us  early. 

\  in  sll  probabilily,  lu  many  of  ttie  milder  und  more 
inviling  dimalcs  of  the  floiith«>rn  world  ;  nnd  ttniit, 
:by  a  woodcrful  dispoaitian  uf  iLc  Divine  Provi- 
dsDce,  u  life  of  hunting,  which  dcicsnol  run  tribute 
to  encreaw,  and  wai,  whicli  is  \hv  gn-ai  instru- 
ment in  the  dextnielion  of  men,  w«re  the  two  prin- 
t3p»\  caused  of  tlicir  bcinK  spread  to  cctrLy  and  so 
jwivenally  over  the  whole  earth.  From  nliat  is 
W17  commonly  known  of  the  slate  of  Nunli  Am.e> 
iwa,  it  nvcd  not  be  laid  how  often,  ivnd  to  what 
dutADCc,  KTcril  of  tlic  nations  on  thctt  contincttt 
are  u»cd  to  migrate  ;  vrho,  though  thinly  scattered, 
SceiJpy  an  immense  extent  of  eountrv.  Nor  are 
tie  raiiurs  of  it  less  obvious ;  their  hunting  life, 
mad  tiieit  inhuman  wars. 

Such  mirations,  eometimcs  by  choice,  more 
ficqtiently  from  necesuty,  were  comtnon  in  th« 
aneieni  world.     Fre<]uenl  necegsiiies  introduced  a 

Ehioa,  whicli  subsisted  after  llie  ori^inn.1  cauiies. 
r  bow  cojid  it  happen,  but  from  loine  univer> 
ly  established  publick  prejudice,  which  alwayt 
omrutes  and  sliflca  the  private  tente  of  men,  that 
«  wbolc  oation  should  deliberately  think  it  a  wise 
:a»urc  to  quit  their  country  in  a  body,  that  iJh-v 
briglii  obtain  in  a  foreign  land  a  u>tilen[ienl,  which 
jBiisl  wtiolly  depend  upon  the  chnnce  of  war  ? 
Tct  this  resolution  was  taken,  nnd  nclunlly  pur- 
Mcd,  by  ibe  entire  nation  of  the  HeUeiii,  at  it  i> 
■tnnicly  related  by  Ctcur.  The  melhwl  of  rua- 
■atep,  which  led  tlicm  to  it,  mtiit  appear  to  ii*  at 
(bit  day  utterly  inconceivulile;  they  were  fir  from 
bcini;  compelled  to  this  estntnnliniiry  mijirntion 
'bjr  any  want  of  iubsiit«Bce  at  home  ;  for  it  ap- 
ipMirv,  that  ihoy  raised,  without  diliiciiltv,  (u  much 
cora  in  one  year,  lu  Buppotled  thetn  for  two  ;  they 
eould  not  complain  of  tlie  barrenneu  of  such  a 

Tills  spirit  of  migmiion,  which  gT«w  out  of  llie 
knciCDt  niannerv  and  necessities,  and  Bomotimes 
operated  like  a  blind  instinct,  such  as  actuates 
hods  of  pauage,  it  very  snfficienl  to  account  for 
tbe  early  habitation  of  the  remotest  p^rta  of  the 
parlli:  aud  in  wme  »ort  also  justices  that  claim. 
■Iiicli  hoi  bi-cii  to  fondly  made  by  almost  all  na- 
litios  lu  ^rreat  anlicjuity. 
■^E^aiil,  from u-liene«  Britain  WHSoriginalli  peopled, 
H^Mted  of  three  nations :  the  Ddirae  lowanb  the 
Donb;  ihc  Oltn-  in  the  middle  eouniriea:  and 
tliG  A<|iiitani  to  the  south.  Britain  appear*  to 
Jmvc  received  its  people  only  fioiu  Uif  two  former. 
Fioni  the  Cclta-  were  derived  the  most  am-ieni 
tribes  of  tlie  ntii;iins,  of  which  the  nioU  consider- 
able  were  cilled  Bri^nntM.  The  Belj^,  who  did 
l»ol  even  utile  in  Gaul  untd  ttfler  Britain  Imd 
beea  pco|)le<I  by  colonies  from  the  former,  forcibly 
Irove  the  Dri^ntcs  into  tlie  inland  countries,  aiu'l 
pQsatssed  tlie  grealriilparl  of  the  eoa^L  e«nectnl]y 
10  tbe  MUti)  and  west  Theac  Utter,  as  tUy  en- 
llted  tl>e  island  in  a  more  improveil  a^e,  brought 
whh  llicfn  the  Lnowledjfe  and  [iraciicc  of  agricul- 


ture; whicli,  howerer.  only  prevailed  in  their  own 
countries  ;  ihv  Bri^nceii  nill  continued  their  an- 
cient way  of  life  by  pastura^  and  hunting.  In 
this  respect  alone  tlicy  diHctvil  ;  su  tbul  what  wc 
shall  Kiiy  in  tn-alrng  of  llicir  munnfrs  it  etjiially 
appLicabli'  (o  Ixiih.  And  thooi;h  Uie  IJritaint  were 
further  divided  into  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
lesser  tribes  and  nations,  yet  all  being  the  branches 
of  ihew  two  stocks,  it  is  nut  to  our  purpose  to 
eonHider  them  mr>r<'  miaulvlv. 

Britain  was  in  tlic  time  of  Julius  Ctesar,  wbat  il 
is  at  this  day  in  climiitc  and  nalunil  advantafci, 
temperate,  and  reusimahly  fetiile.  Bat  deslitnte 
of  all  those  improvf'inunU,  which  in  a  succession 
of  ages  it  lioa  received  from  ingenuity,  from  com- 
merce, from  riches  and  luxury,  it  tlicn  wore  a  very 
rough  and  savage  appearance.  The  country,  foreit 
or  ninrsli ;  the  habltatiunu,  cottages;  the  cities, 
hiding-places  in  woods;  tlic  people,  naked,  or  only 
covered  with  skins ;  llicir  sole  employment,  pas- 
turage and  hunting.  They  painted  their  bodies 
fur  ornament  or  terrour,  by  a  custom  general 
amongst  all  savage  nations;  who  being  passion- 
ately fond  of  show  and  lincry,  and  liaving  no  ob- 
ject but  their  naked  bodie*,  on  which  to  exercise 
this  disposition,  have  in  all  times  painted  or  cut 
their  akiDH,  according  to  their  ideas  of  ornament. 
They  shaved  the  liearil  on  the  chin  :  that  on  the 
upper  lip  was  lufiered  to  Tctnain,  and  grow  to  an 
extraordinary  leneth,  to  favour  the  martial  npp«ar- 
ance,  in  which  they  placed  Uieir  clorv.  Tbey 
were  in  their  natural  temper  not  unlike  the  Gauls; 
impatient,  fiery,  inconsimit, ostentaiioiis,  lioaMful. 
fond  of  novelty  ;  and  like  all  barbarians,  fierce, 
treacherous,  and  cruel,  Tlicir  arms  were  short 
javelinit,  »niall  shields  of  a  slight  texture,  ami  great 
euiling  twordc  with  a  blunt  ]ioint,  after  thcOaulisli 
fashion. 

Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariots,  not  un- 
arlfidly  contrived,  nor  unskilfully  manage*!.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  something  extraordinary, 
and  not  easily  to  be  accminted  for,  that  the  Bri- 
tains  should  have  been  ho  expert  in  the  Fabrick  of 
those  chariots,  when  lliey  seem  utterly  ignonint  in 
all  other  inechanick  arts  :  but  thus  it  is  delivered 
to  IIS.  Tliey  had  also  horse,  tkouirh  of  no  great 
reputation,  in  their  armies.  Their  foot  was  with- 
out heavy  armour :  it  was  no  lirm  body  ;  nor  in- 
structed to  preserve  their  lankt,  to  make  tlieir 
evolutions,  or  to  obey  iheir  comni;ind«rv  ;  but  ia 
lalerating  hardships,  in  dexterity  of  forming  am- 
buteadci,  (the  art  mditary  of  savagi-*.)  they  are 
said  to  have  excelled.  A  naluml  fenK'ily,  ami  aa 
impetuous  onset,  stood  tltem  in  Uie  placv  of  disci- 
pline. 

It  ii  very  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
with  so  little  infomialion.  to  discern  clearly  what 
sort  of  civil  government  prevailed  among  (he  an- 
cient Btitnins.  In  all  vcryiincullivatcd  connlrira, 
as  society  is  not  close  or  intricate,  rwr  proprrty 
very  raluahle,  liberty  subsists  with  few  miminia. 
The  natural  equality  of  iiiaukind  ap[ic*re.  and  ia 
asserted  :  and  therefore  iLcrc  arc  but  ot»cui« 
lines  of  any  form  of  govenimeiit.  In  every  societal 
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of  tbis  sort  the  natural  connexions  are  the  same 
as  in  others,  though  the  political  ties  are  weak. 
Among  such  barbarians,  therefore,  though  there 
is  little  authority  in  the  magistrate,  there  is  often 
great  power  lodged,  or  rather  left,  in  the  father ; 
for,  as  among  the  Gauls,  so  among  tlie  Britains, 
be  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  own 
family,  over  his  children  and  his  servants. 

But,  among  freemen  and  heads  of  families, 
causes  of  all  sorts  seem  to  have  been  decided  by 
the  Druids :  they  summoned  and  dissolved  all  the 
publrck  assemblies ;  they  alone  had  the  power  of 
capital  punishments,  and  indeed  seem  to  have  had 
the  sole  execution  and  interpretation  of  whatever 
laws  subsisted  among  this  people.  In  this  respect 
the  Celtick  nations  did  not  greatly  differ  from 
others,  except  that  we  view  them  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  society.  Justice  was  in  all  countries  ori- 
ginally administered  by  the  priesthood;  nor  in- 
deed could  laws  in  their  first  feeble  state  have 
either  authority  or  sanction,  so  as  to  compel  men 
to  relinquish  their  natural  independence,  bad  they 
not  appeared  to  come  down  to  them  enforced  by 
beings  of  more  than  human  power.  The  first  open- 
ings of  civility  have  been  every  where  made  by  re- 
ligion. Amongst  the  Romans,  the  custody  and 
interpretation  of  the  laws  continued  solely  m  the 
college  of  the  pontiffs  for  above  a  century.* 

The  time  in  which  the  Druid  priesthood  was 
instituted,  is  unknown.  It  probably  rose,  like 
other  institutions  of  that  kinu,  from  low  and  ob- 
scure beginnings ;  and  acquired  fix>m  time,  and 
the  labours  of  able  men,  a  form,  by  which  it  ex- 
tended itself  so  far,  and  attained  at  length  so 
mighty  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  fierce, 
and  otherwise  ungovernable,  people.  Of  tlie  place 
where  it  arose,  there  is  somewhat  less  doubt : 
Ctesar  mentions  it  as  the  common  opinion,  that 
this  institution  began  in  Britain  ;  that  there  it 
always  remained  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
that  Trom  thence  it  diffused  itself  into  Gaul.  I 
own  I  find  it  not  easy  to  assign  any  tolerable  cause, 
why  an  order  of  so  much  authority,  and  a  disci- 
pline so  exact,  should  have  passed  from  the  more 
barbarous  people  to  the  more  civilized ;  from  the 
younger  to  the  older;  from  the  colony  to  the 
mother  country :  but  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the 
early  extinction  of  this  order,  and  that  general 
contempt,  in  whicli  the  Romans  held  all  Uie  bar- 
barous nations,  should  have  left  these  mattera  ob- 
scure and  full  of  difficulty.  * 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the 
i>ody  of  the  people;  and  they  were  exempted  from 
all  the  inferiour  and  burdensome  offices  of  society, 
tliiit  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  attend  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  their  own  charge.  They  were  chosen 
out  of  the  best  families,  and  from  the  young  men 
of  the  most  promising  talents ;  a  regulation,  which 
placed  and  preserved  them  in  a  respectable  light 
with  the  world.  None  were  admitted  into  tliis 
order  but  after  a  long  and  laborious  novitiate, 
which  made  the  character  venerable  in  their  own 
eyes  by  the  time  and  difficulty  of  attaining  it. 
■  DIgMt  lib.  I.  UL  it   DeorlginectprMtuujuriM 


They  were  much  devoted  to  solitade,  and  ^r^ 
acquired  that  abstracted  and  thoughtful  air,  whick 
is  so  imposing  upon  the  vulgar.  And  when  tfwr 
appeared  in  publick,  it  was  seldom,  and  onltroa 
some  great  occasion  ;  in  the  sacrificet  of  the  gndi. 
or  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  They  prescribed 
medicine ;  they  formed  the  youtli ;  they  paid  tk 
last  honours  to  the  dead  ;  they  foretold  eTtnti; 
they  exercised  themselves  in  ma^k.  They  rai 
at  once  the  priests,  lawgivers,  and  physiciiu  of 
their  nation  ;  and  consequently  concentred  is 
themselves  all  that  respect,  that  men  have  did. 
sively  for  those,  who  heal  their  diaeases,  protoi 
their  property,  or  reconcile  them  to  the  DivinitT. 
What  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  sUbility  smI 
power  of  th  is  order,  was  the  extent  of  its  foundatioi,  i 
and  the  regularity  and  proportion  of  its  itractaR. 
It  took  in  both  sexes;  and  the  female  Dmidswn 
in  no  less  esteem  for  their  knowledge  and  suctitv 
than  the  males.  It  was  divided  into  aeveial  sob- 
ordinate  ranks  and  classes ;  and  they  alt  depended 
upon  a  chief  or  Arch^Dmid,  who  was  elected  ts 
his  place  with  great  authority,  and  pre-emiMMt 
for  life.  They  were  further  armed  with  a  powoif 
interdicting  from  their  sacrifices,  or  exconut- 
nicating,  any  obnoxious  persons.  Tliis  intenlit- 
tion,  so  similar  to  that  used  by  the  andent  AAe- 
nians,  and  to  that  since  practised  among  Chrii- 
tians,  was  followed  by  an  exclusion  from  alllk 
benefits  of  civil  community  ;  and  it  was  iccnd. 
ingly  the  most  dreaded  of  all  punishments.  1W 
ample  authority  was  in  general  usefully  exerted; 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Druids  difierences  wot 
composed,  and  wars  ended :  and  the  minds  of  Ik 
fierce  northern  people,  being  reconciled  to  evk 
other  under  the  influence  of  religion,  united  nk 
signal  effect  against  their  common  enemies. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  tkr 
called  Bards,  who  delivered  in  songs  (their  ooIt 
history)  the  exploits  of  their  heroes ;  and  who  cob- 
poscd  those  verses,  which  contained  the  sefleu  of 
druidical  discipline,  their  principles  of  natural  vA 
moral  philosophy,  their  astronomy,  and  the  mp- 
tical  rites  of  their  religion.  Th^  verses  in  all 
probability  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  goMcn 
verses  of  Pythagoras  ;  to  those  of  Phocylides,  C^- 
pheua,  and  other  remnants  of  the  most  ancicst 
Greek  poets.  The  Druids,  even  in  Gaul,  wbcR 
they  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  aae  of 
letters,  in  order  to  preserve  their  knowledge  in 
greater  respect,  committed  none  of  their  precepb 
to  writing.  The  proficiency  of  their  pu[»lsvt( 
estimated  principally  by  the  number  of  techniol 
verses,  which  they  retained  in  their  memory:  i 
circumstaucc,  that  shews  this  discipline  radtfi 
calculated  to  preserve  with  accuracy  a  few  fJiio 
maxims  of  traditionary  science,  than  to  impnue 
and  extend  it.  And  this  is  not  the  sole  circum- 
stance which  leads  us  to  believe,  that  amoof 
them  learning  had  advanced  no  further  than  iB 
infancy.     . 

The  scholars  of  the  Druids,  like  those  of  Pylhs- 
goras,  were  carefully  enjoined  a  long  and  religitw 
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ncc ;  for  if  bnrharntttt  coni»  to  tuxitiire  any 
iOwlc<lg«,  it  ii  ratiicr  by  inttroction,  tit«n  «xa- 
lion  :  they  mttst  thctpforc  be  silent.  Pvtha- 
in  the  nide  tiinvsorOneerp,  retjuired  siJence 
disciplcii ;  but  8<H'ratL's,  in  lh(.>  nR'tidion  of 
Attictiian  rcfiiMincnt,  «poko  tets  titan  Ins 
lars :  every  thing  was  diapulcd  in  the 
lemy. 
TYte  Draids  are  said  to  be  very  expert  in  astro- 
y,  in  ^eogrttphy,  and  in  all  [la'tsvf  rnatheum- 
knowlcdfre.  And  authors  siwtik,  in  a  very 
ag^erated  siiain.  of  their  excellence  in  thc«e, 
n  many  otlier  sciences.  Some  elemental 
■Owledge  I  aup|)o»c  tliey  liaJ  ;  but  I  oin  »carceiy 
I  penuade<l,  ihnt  ihcir  learning  wat  either  deep 
Vtteiuive.  In  all  countries  tvhete  Druidiim  wiis 
mfcaaed,  the  youth  w-ere  generally  inilmclMl  by 
at  order ;  and  yd  was  tlttrc  little  cither  in  the 
ifenntTS  of  the  peopW,  in  thi^ir  wuy  cif  life,  or  tlieir 
irks  of  ait.  tliai  (JcniotiDlmUM  profound  itcirnce, 
IMrticiilarly  mathcmnti'CJi]  tkilt.  Britain,  where 
leir  discipline  was  in  its  highest  perfection,  and 
rfcich  was  therefore  resorted  to  by  the  people  of 
hull,  ai  an  vraclo  in  Dnitdioul  tfiti'stiona,  was 
barbarous  in  nil  «thcr  rcspccU  than  Oaul 
Kir,  OT  than  any  other  country  then  known  in 
anpe.  Those  pilesof  nide  mB(^Di  licence,  Stone- 
ige  and  Abury.are  in  vain  produced  in  proof 
f  their  itiiithemktical  nbililies.  These  vast  Unic- 
lukve  notliin^,  which  ran  l>c  admired,  bul  the 
ncn  at  the  work  ;  and  tl>ey  are  not  the  only 
.nees  of  the  grcrit  thins;*,  which  the  mere 
ibour  of  many  hands  unilvd,  uitcl  pertcverin;^  in 
purpose,  may  accomplish  with  very  litde  help 
IDKhanickB.  This  inuy  bit  evincud  by  the 
t  buiMtnt^,  and  the  low  state  of  the 
,  amoDg  the  oriGrinal  Peruvian^ 
thtt  Dretdi  were  eminent,  above  all  the  philoso- 
Iriek  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  for  their  care  in 
^ntaing  Ihe  doctrine  of  t)ie  soul's  immortality 
the  minds  of  iheit  pcnule,  as  an  operatic  and 
tuling  principle.  Thr»  doctrine  was  inculcated 
the  tclienie  of  transmigration,  which  some 
ne  them  to  ba*e  dcrivwl  from  Pythaaioiai. 
at  K  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
mticular  tc:icher  for  an  oiiinion,  which  owes  its 
to  l)i«  weak  stni^les  of  nnenlightcneil 
n.  and  to  mistakes  natural  to  tlic  human 
lind.  The  idea  of  the  soul's  tmmon^Iity  is  indeed 
ient.  universal,  and  in  a  manner  inherent  in  our 
rure ;  but  it  is  not  easy  for  a  rude  people  to 
inceivc  any  olbcr  mode  of  existence  than  one 
IniUr  to  wnat  they  had  cxjierienccd  in  life:  nor 
ny  other  world  as  the  scene  of  snch  an  exislenee. 
this  we  inhabit,  beyond  the  bounds  of  which 
be  mind  extends  ilKlf  with  great  difficulty. 
dmiratioD.  indeed,  was  able  to  exalt  to  heaven  a 
selected  heroes  :  it  did  not  seem  absurd,  that 
lOW,  who  in  their  mortal  state  had  distingtiished 
Ivca  aa  superiour  and  ovcrnilini^  spirits, 
lOtild  after  deatli  ascend  to  that  sphere,  which 
.fluences  and  p)»*Tiis  every  thing  beiow  ;  or  that 
proper  abode  of  beinp,  at  once  so  illustrious 
■  Qcl^K.  guccLtlb.  I, 


and  permanent,  should  be  in  that  part  of  nature, 
in  which  they  had  always  observed  the  grvatcat 
splendour  and  the  least  mutation.     But  on  ord^ 
nary  occasions  it  was  natural  some  should  imagine, 
time    the    dead    retired    into    a    remote    coimtry, 
separated   from  the  livin;;  by  seaii  or  mountain 
It  was  natural,  that  some  should  follow  their  imiigiii 
nation  with  a  simplicity  still  purer,  and  ptinute  tbsJ 
souls  of  men  no  further  limn  the  se|>uiclir»,  inJ 
which  their  bodies  had  been  dc|>OMted;*  whilafej 
othr  rs  of  dei'per  penetration,  observing,  thai  bodie*. ' 
worn  out  by  age.  or  destroyed  by  acrideiiis,  still 
afforded  the  materials  for  generating  new  ones,  con- 
cluded likewise,  that  a  wul  being  dislvd)^  did  not 
wholly  perish,  but  was  destined,  hy  a  timiUr  revo- 
lution in   rmtuie,  lo  act  Dgain,  and  to  animals 
some  other  body.     This  last  principle  gnve  n'M  to 
the  doctrine  of  Ira n«ni  ignition  ;  but  wc  must  not 
presume  of  course,  ihKt  where  it  prevailed  it  ne> 
cessarily  excluded  llie  other  opinions  :  for  it  is  i 
remote  from  the  umal  procedure  of  the  hunui 
mind,  blending,  in  obscure  maltcra,  ima^nQiioii 
and  reaiontng  together,  to  unite  ideas  the  most  in- 
consistent.     When  Homer  rcpiesent^  tlie  f^lwsta 
of  his  heroes  nppearineat  the  sncrilicc^  of  l.ilyuei», 
lie  supposes  them  endued  with  life,  tensaiion,  anil  I 
a  capacity  of  moving,  but  he  has  joined  to  tlieM  j 
pov«ri  of  living  existence  uneomelinesa,  want  of 
strength,  want  of  distinction,  Ihe  chaiacterislicks 
of  a  dead  carcass.     This  in  what  the  mind  is  apt 
to  do;  it  is  very  apt  to  confound  tlie  ideas  of  tliA-i 
surviving  soul  and  the  dead   body.    The  vnlgarl 
have  always,  and  still  do  confound  these  very  irre-i 
conrilnblc  ideas.     Tlicy  lay  the  scene  of  appari- 
tion* in  church-yards;  tlicy  hubil  ihc  gho«t  in  n 
shroud  :  and  it  appears  in  all  the  i^instly  palcnen 
of  a  corpse.     A  contradiction   of  thii  kind  hu 
given  rise  to  a  doubt,  whether  the  Druids  did  ia 
reality  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.   Thert] 
is  positive  testimony,  that  they  did  hold  it.    Tbcro 
is  also  testimony  as  positive,  that  they  buried,  or 
burned  with  the  dead,  ulensils,  arms,  slntcs,  and 
whatever  might  be  judged  useful  to  litem,  as   if 
Ihcy  were  to  be  removed  into  a  scparaie  stal«. 
They  might  have  held  both  lliesc  opinions;  and 
we  tin^hl  not  to  be  surprised  lo  lind  erraur  incon- 
sistent. 

The  objocls  of  the  Urutd  wor*hip  were  many. 
In  this  respect  tliey  di<l  not  differ  from  other 
heathens:  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  georral 
their  idMs  of  divine  matten  were  mure  exalted 
tlian  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  that 
they  did  not  full  into  au  idolatrv  ao  coarse  and 
vuli^r.  That  their  gods  shotda  be  repreMntMtj 
under  a  human  form,  they  thought  derogatory  U> 
bcing;a  uncreated  and  iniperislHible.  To  confine, 
what  can  endure  no  limiu.  within  vralla  and  roofs, 
tliey  jtidged  absurd  and  impious.  In  tliese  par- 
ticulars ih«re  was  something  refined,  and  stiitubta 
enough  to  a  just  idea  of  the  llivinily.  But  the  rest 
was  not  equal.  Some  notions  they  bad,  like  tbft 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  of  a  Deing  eternal  and] 
infinite ;  but  ibty  also,  like  the  p«Blest  part  of 
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mankind,  paid  their  worship  to  inferiour  objects, 
from  the  nature  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
always  tending  downwards. 

The  first  and  chief  objects  of  their  worship  were 
the  elements ;  and,  of  the  elements,  fire,  as  the 
most  pure,  active,  penetrating,  and  what  gives  life 
and  energy  to  all  the  rest.  Among  fires,  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  the  sun,  as  the  most  glonous 
visible  being,  and  the  fountain  of  all  life.  Next 
they  venerated  the  moon,  and  the  planets.  After 
Gre,  water  was  held  in  reverence.  This,  when 
pure,  end  ritually  prepared,  was  supposed  to  wash 
away  all  sins,  and  to  qualify  the  priest  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  of  the  gods  with  more  acceptable 
prayers ;  washing  with  water  being  a  type  natural 
enough  of  inward  cleansing  and  purity  of  mind. 
They  also  worshipped  fountains,  and  lakes,  and 
rivers. 

Oaks  were  regarded  by  this  sect  with  a  pBrticu- 
lar  veneration,  as  by  their  greatness,  their  shade, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  not  ill  representing 
the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  From  the  great 
reverence  in  which  they  held  this  tree,  it  is  thought 
their  name  of  Druids  is  derived,  the  word  Deru  in 
the  Celtick  language  signifying  an  oak.  But  their 
reverence  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  tree.  All 
forests  were  held  sacred;    and  many  particular 

Slants  were  respected,  as  endued  with  a  particular 
oliness.  No  plant  was  more  revered  tlian  the 
mistletoe ;  especially  if  it  grew  on  the  oak ;  not 
only  because  it  is  rarely  found  upon  that  tree,  but 
because  the  oak  was  among  the  Druids  peculiarly 
sacred.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  they  searched 
for  this  plant,  and  when  it  was  found,  great  re- 
joicing ensued ;  it  was  approached  with  reverence ; 
it  was  cut  with  a  golden  hook ;  it  was  not  suffered 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  received  with  great  care 
and  solemnity  upon  a  white  garment. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the  pro- 
fession of  physick  was  annexed  to  the  priesthood. 
Men  imagined,  that  all  their  diseases  were  inflicted 
by  the  immediate  displeasure  of  the  Deity,  and 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  remedy  would  most 
probably  proceed  from  those,  who  were  particularly 
employed  in  his  service.  Whatever,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  found  of  efficacy  to  avert  or  cure  dis- 
tempers, was  considered  as  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  Divinity.  Medicine  was  always  joined  with 
magick ;  no  remedy  was  administered  without 
mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of 
plants  and  herbs,  both  in  medicinal  and  magical 
practices,  was  early  and  general.  The  mistletoe, 
pointed  out  by  its  very  peculiar  appearance  and 
manner  of  growth,  must  have  struck  powerfully  on 
the  imaginations  of  a  superstitious  people.  Its 
virtues  may  have  been  soon  discovered.  It  has 
beeo  fully  proved  against  the  opinion  of  Celstis, 
that  internal  remedies  were  of  very  early  use.* 
Yet  if  it  had  not,  tlie  practice  of  the  present  savage 
nations  supports  the  probability  of  that  opinion. 
By  some  modem  authors  the  mistletoe  is  said  to  be 

■  Rm  (hU  potnt  in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mowi. 
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of  signal  service  in  the  cure  of  certaJa  convuhin 
distempers,  which,  by  their  suddenness,  their  vio- 
lence, and  their  unaccountable  symptoms,  hxn 
been  ever  considered  as  superDaturai.  The  epi- 
lepsy was  by  the  Romans  for  that  reason  calkd 
Morbus  Sacer ;  and  all  other  nations  have  re- 
garded it  in  the  same  light.  The  Druids  aln 
looked  upon  vervain,  and  some  other  plants,  ai 
holy,  and  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  other  objects  of  the  Druid  worship  «m 
chiefly  serpents  in  the  animal  world,  and  mde 
heaps  of  stone,  or  great  pillars  without  polisfa  ot 
sculpture,  in  the  inanimate.  The  serpent  by  bii 
dangerous  qualities  is  not  ill  adapted  to  itupiie 
tenour;  by  his  annual  renewals  to  raise  aiUBi- 
ration  ;  by  his  make,  easily  susceptible  of  bu; 
figures,  to  serve  for  a  variety  of  symbols;  and  bf 
all,  to  be  an  object  of  religious  observance :  k- 
cordingiy  no  object  of  idolatry  has  been  onr 
universal.t  And  this  is  so  natural;  tliat  seipest- 
veneration  seems  to  be  rising  again  even  in  the 
bosom  of  Mabometanism.t 

The  great  stones,  it  has  been  snppoted,  «eR 
originally  monuments  of  illustrious  men,  or  Ae 
memorials  of  considerable  actions  ;  or  theyvse 
landmarks  for  deciding  the  bounds  of  fixed  po- 
perty.  In  time,  the  memory  of  the  penou  v 
facts,  which  these  stones  were  erected  to  peqxts- 
ate,  wore  away ;  but  the  reverence,  which  catm, 
and  probably  certain  periodical  ceremonies,  hi 
preserved  for  those  places,  was  not  so  sooa  ob- 
literated. The  monuments  themselves  then  csas 
to  be  venerated ;  and  not  the  less  became  it 
reason  for  venerating  them  was  no  longer  kaon. 
The  land-mark  was  in  those  times  held  sacred  a 
account  of  its  great  uses,  and  easily  passed  isla 
an  object  {>f  worship.  Hence  the  god  Termisu 
amongst  the  Romans.  This  religious  obseiruet 
towards  rude  stones  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ui 
universal  of  all  customs.  Traces  of  it  are  to  bt 
found  in  almost  all,  and  especially  in  tbae 
northern  nations ;  and  to  this  day  in  Laplisd, 
where  heathenism  is  not  yet  entirely  extiipated, 
their  chief  divinity,  which  they  call  §  Star  Jith 
kare,  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude  stone. 

Some  writers  among  the  modems,  becaoiedc 
Druids  ordinarily  made  no  use  of  images  in  thdr 
worship,  have  given  in  to  an  opinion,  that  dxir 
religion  was  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  Godbcsd. 
But  this  is  no  just  consequence.  The  spiritualitT 
of  the  idea,  admitting  their  idea  to  lutve  bees 
spiritual,  does  not  infer  the  unity  of  the  object 
All  the  ancient  authors,  who  speak  of  this  onto, 
agree,  that,  besides  those  great  and  more  dislis- 
guishing  objects  of  their  worship  already  mentioa- 
ed,  they  had  gods  answerable  to  those  adored  by 
the  Romans.  And  we  know,  that  the  noitben 
nations,  who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  had  ■ 
fact  a  great  plurality  of  gods,  whose  attribous, 
though  not  their  names,  bore  a  close  analogy  to 
the  idols  of  the  southern  world. 


iNord«n'(  Travels. 
SchelDM'i  Lapland,  p.  91.  the  tranilBtioa. 
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Tlio  Druids  pcrfDrinvd  tlic  liigticst  act  of  kIi- 
pon  by  Hcrificc.  agrcrubly  to  the  cu»inni  of  ull 
ttUief  nations.  Tliey  not  only  oHVrcd  up  beusts, 
iMt  evrn  Kuman  victim^:  a  bnrbarity  &linost  uni- 
vtnal  in  ihc  WatJtcn  woild,  but  cscici^cd  nrnrc 
naifottnly.  Bod  willi  circumsitaiiccB  of  peculiar 
'Cmelty,  ainuD^l  lliost>  itiitiDns  where  (lie  rvlig^iun 
vTUic  Uniidi  |>TCvailcd.  TItcy  h<'](l.  ttial  tbe  life 
of  ■  niQD  wiu  ttic  Qiily  alonciDcnt  for  die  life  of 
%  mmn.  Tlitv  frcc|uently  cncloswl  a  number  of 
pniches,  woie   caplives,   flomi;   criminals,   and. 

Eta  thftM  wer«  wanting,  even  innoccut  victims, 
■  ^gsntick  atatuc  of  wicker-work,  to  wbicti 
y  tet  liT«,  and  invoked  tlieir  deities  amidst  ih« 
koffid  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  sutterers,  and  Itie 
^koutt  of  thote  wlio  aniitted  at  tbi*  tr«iiiend<rut 

There  were  none  among  tlie  ancii-nu  mon- 
eminent  Cur  al)  the  arts  of  diviii.iiioii  lliaii  the 
Druid*.  Many  of  the  tu)r«[>titiou»  practices  in 
me  to  tbi*  ilny  among  llie  country  people  for 
Idiarovcrin^  tlieir  future  forlune  ««>m  to  be  r«'niains 
of  Drukliftin.  Futurity  ut  the  gresil  eonct^rn  of 
■MokiiKl.  AVbiUt  the  wUc  nnd  learned  look  back 
experience  am)  history,  and  rciuon  from 
past  about  evcntt  to  come,  it  is  natural  for 
mde  and  ^«rant,  w)io  have  the  same  deetre^ 
vttlioiil  the  Bome  reasonable  means  of  saliafaclion, 
to  ciiquiie  into  the  sccreis  of  futurity,  and  to 
p)Tcm  iheir  conduct  by  omens,  dreams,  and 
pTDdJEiee.  The  Drnids,  ns  veil  a*  the  Htru(ca» 
IWul  ftouiao  pneatliood,  wiliciided  with  diligence 
lif[ht  of  birds,  the  pcrkini:  of  cbickrnit,  und 
tfails  of  ttieir  animal  nucrilices.  It  wtta 
>u»,  tkat  not  eonlemptible  pr«^oiticks  of  the 
wen  to  l>e  taken  IVom  certain  motions  and 
raHcei  ill  birds  and  Ikii*1*."  A  people,  who 
'•il  mostly  in  iltc  open  nir,  mutt  bavv  k'en  well 
'  in  thcM  obiervfttions.  And  tn  chrkngca  in 
wtaUlirr  inilueoceil  much  the  fortune  of  tlieir 
igs  or  (heir  barfctis.  wliicli  were  till  their 
net,  it  was  easy  lo  apply  the  time  prognot- 
ikt  (/>  every  event  by  a  transition  very  nalural 
•ml  eunmon  ;  and  thu»  probably  nrosc  the  srience 
•f  Riupicet,  which  fonnerly  g:i]iJeJ  the  delibera- 
tent  of  councils,  and  the  motions  of  armies, 
ifcouith  lb«y  now  only  serve,  and  scarcely  serve. 
Id  aniiiRe  the  vulp^r. 

TIm  Druid  temple  h  represented  to  have  been 
Boibing  more  than  a  cnnsecraied  wood.  The 
M^CnU  speak  of  on  other.  But  inoniimeiits 
trmaJn,  which  shew,  that  the  Druida  were  not  in 
ihit  n:H|N-ci  wholly  confined  to  grovel.  Tbey  bad 
n  K|>rciea  of  building,  which  in  nil  proHnbilitv 
d«s(ij>cd  ID  tclit;ious  u^ie.  Thin  sort  of  sitruc- 
■nie  was  indeed  without  walU  or  roof.  It  wns  a 
colotuiade,  generally  circular,  of  bu^  rude  (tones, 
mtmttimt*  sinfrle,  sometimes  double;  tomeliines 
Vilfa,  oAen  without,  an  arcliitrnve.     TIteae  open 

t.  *t  Dt*1tiaU(MK,  I  I 
._rarj»Tftettur«ailant,rumJ«*i.fut(ruri.  el  rroloci  k>II  rt 
)  mSMelM  sub  tflvo,  kjPfMbrsqoc  eanMlluiiaiur.     Honim 


lein|iks  wen-  iioi  in  all  respects  peculiar  to  . 
northern   iialions.     Those  of  the  Greeks,  whidin 
were  dedicated  to  the  celestial   gods,  ought   in 
strictncs*  to  have  had  no  toof,  and  were  thct»c« 
calk-d  Hi/pitlhra.t 

Many  of  tbcse  monuments  rcmohi  in  the  British 
islands,  curious  for  their  antiqnity,  or  itstonialiing 
fur  the  greatncM  of  the  work  ;  enormous  masses  of 
ruck,  ttu  [x>i!ied  at>  to  be  set  in  motion  with  the 
sli^litrit  touch,  yet  not  lo  be  pushed  from  their 
place  by  a  very  g^reat  power  ;  vaU  altars,  peculiar 
and  mystical  in  their  stniclure,  thrones,  ba»ina,~ 
litraps,  or  keaniH ;  and  a  variety  of  other  workag^ 
dioplayin^  a  wild  iiiduslry,  and  a  ilranze  mixtur 
of  iii^niiity  and  rudeness.  But  they  are  all' 
worthy  of  attention ;  not  only  as  sucli  moniiDicnlt 
often  clciir  up  tlic  darkneM,  and  supply  the 
dt^fects,  of  history,  but  as  tliey  lay  open  a  nobis 
field  of  speculation  fnr  thone,  who  study  the 
chani^cs.  which  hare  happened  i»  ihf  manners, 
opinions,  und  sciences  of  men,  and  who  ttunk 
thrm  as  worthy  of  regard  as  the  fortune  of  war*, 
anil  the  revolutions  of  kin^loms. 

The  short  account,  which  I  hare  here  ffivcn, 
docs  not  contain  the  whole  of  what  is  handed  down 
lo  us  by  ancient  writers,  or  discavrred  by  modem 
reiCBTcli,  concerning  lliis  remarkable  order.  But 
I  have  selected  lliosc,  which  appear  to  me  the 
mo»t  ttrikinK  features,  and  siicli  as  throw  the 
tlriingcit  light  on  the  g;cniiis  and  true  character  of 
thd  Drutdical  institution,  in  some  respect*  itwu 
iindoubk-dly  very  singular ;  it  stood  nut  note 
from  the  body  of  the  people  than  the  priesiliood  of 
cither  naliuns;  and  their  knowledge  and  (lolicy 
appeared  tiic  more  striking  by  bcin^  contrasted 
with  tlic  Krcat  simplicity  nnd  rudciiew  of  the 
people,  over  whom  ihcy  presided.  Bui,  nolwiib- 
standin^  som^  peculiar  appmranccs  arid  praelices, 
it  is  iRi|)OBiftible  not  to  perceive  a  ffreat  conformity 
betwei^n  this  and  the  ancient  onlcrs,  whidi  have 
tieen  esublished  for  tJie  purposes  of  religion  in 
almost  all  cownlripa.  For  in  anynothrne  of  the 
rcwiniblntice,  which  many  have  traced  between 
thi*  and  the  Ji^ui&li  pricathood,  the  Persian  Magi, 
and  the  Indiiui  Bracbman*,  it  did  not  JW  greatly 
differ  from  the  Romaa  priesthood  either  in  the 
original  objects,  or  in  the  jrencrul  mode  of  worship, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  iheir  hierarchy.  In  llie 
original  inuilution  ndthei  of  these  nationshad  tite 
iiw  of  imne:e4  ;  the  rules  uf  Ihc  Sali.-in  us  well  as 
Dmid  discipline  were  delivered  in  verse ;  both 
orders  werv  niiiler  an  elective  bead ;  and  Imth 
were  for  a  long  time  the  lawyers  of  their  country. 
So  that  when  the  order  of  Droids  was  suppressed 
by  ihc  cmpcrour*.  it  was  rather  front  a  dread  of  an 
tn'fioence  incom[«ilible  with  the  Roman  guvem- 
menl,  than  from  any  disUlu  of  titeir  retigioiia 
opinion*. 


cTiicn  et  nicelta  cl  (Actni  in  tpnto  riobIa  tUjat  IombU  pn»- 
•cnia  viilunuL   Vluuv.de  ArOilKci.ii' adrUsM- Aalwcrp 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  KZDUCTtOH  OF  BHITAni  BY  THE  moMAKS. 

The  death  or  Csesar,  and  the  civil  wan  which 
ensned,  afforded  foreign  nations  some  res{Hte  from 
the  Roman  ambition.  Augustus,  having  restored 
peace  to  mankind,  seems  to  have  made  it  a  settled 
maxim  of  his  reign  not  to  extend  the  empire.  He 
found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  new  monarchy ; 
and  he  was  more  solicitous  to  confirm  it  by  the 
institutions  of  sound  policy,  than  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  its  dominion.  In  consequoice  of  this 
plan  Britain  was  neglected. 

Tiberius  came  a  regular  succetsor  to  an  estab- 
lished government.  But  his  politicka  were  dic- 
tated rather  by  his  character  than  his  utuation. 
He  was  a  lawful  prince,  and  he  acted  on  the 
maxims  of  an  usurper.  Having  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  remove  far  from  the  capital,  and  jealous 
of  every  reputation,  which  seemed  too  great  for  the 
measure  of  a  subject,  he  neither  undertook  any 
enterprise  of  moment  in  his  own  person,  nor  cared 
to  commit  the  conduct  of  it  to  another.  There 
was  little  in  a  British  triumph,  that  conld  affect  a 
temper  like  that  of  Tiberius. 

His  successor  Caligula  was  not  inflnenced  by 
this,  nor  indeed  by  any  regular,  system  ;  for  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  expedition  to  Britain  without 
any  determined  view,  he  abandoned  it  on  the  point 
of  execution  without  reason.  And  adding  ridicule 
to  his  disgrace,  big  soldiers  returned  to  Rome 
loaded  with  shells.  These  spoils  he  displayed  as 
the  ornaments  of  a  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
over  the  ocean,  if  in  all  these  particulars  we  may 
trust  to  the  historians  of  that  time,  who  relate  things 
almost  incredible  of  the  folly  of  their  masters,  and 
the  patience  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  the  Roman  people,  however  degenerate, 
still  retained  much  of  their  martial  spirit ;  and  as 
the  emperours  held  their  power  almost  entirely  by 
the  affection  of  the  soldiery,  they  found  themselves 
often  obliged  to  such  enterprises  as  might  prove 
them  no  improper  heads  of  a  military  constitution. 
An  expedition  to  Britain  was  well  adapted  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  this  ostentatious  policy. 
The  country  was  remote,  and  little  known ;  so 
that  every  exploit  there,  as  if  achieved  in  another 
ivorid,  appeared  at  Rome  with  double  pomp  and 
lustre;  wnilst  the  sea,  which  divided  Britain  from 
the  continent,  prevented  a  failure  in  that  island 
from  being  followed  by  any  consequences  alarm- 
ing to  the  body  of  the  empire.  A  pretext  was  not 
wanting  to  this  war.  The  maritime  Britains,  while 
the  tenrour  of  the  Roman  arms  remained  fresh 
upon  their  minds,  continued  regularly  to  pay  the 
tribute  imposed  by  Csesar.  But  the  generation, 
which  experienced  that  war,  having  passed  away, 
that,  which  succeeded,  fell  the  burden,  but  knew 
from  rumour  only  the  superiority,  which  had  im- 
posed it.  And  being  very  ignorant,  as  of  all 
things  else,  so  of  the  true  extent  of  the  Roman 
power,  they  were  not  afraid  to  provoke  it  by  dis- 
continuing the  payment  of  the  tribute. 
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Thb  gave  occauon  to  the  anperour 
Claodiuf,  ninety-seven  yeaiB  after  the 
first  expedition  of  Cesar,  to  inTade  Britain  in  pir 
son,  and  with  a  great  army.  But  be,  having  ralbe 
surveyed  than  conducted  the  war,  left  in  a  short  tim 
the  management  of  it  to  his  legate  Plautius,  vbi 
subdued  without  much  difficulty  those  conntiiei 
which  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  Thames,  th 
best  cultivated  and  most  accessible  part  of  th 
island.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  rough  inliK 
countries,  the  people  called  Cattivellauni,  made  i 
more  strenuous  opposition.  They  were  under  lb 
command  of  Caractacus,  a  chief  of  great  andjsii 
renown  amongst  all  the  British  nations.  llisleailB 
wisely  adjusted  his  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  savage  subjects  and  hii  radc 
country.  Plautius  obtained  no  decisive  advaot:^ 
over  him.  He  opposed  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  nc- 
ceeded  that  general,  with  the  same  bravery,  bn 
withunequalsuccess.  For  he  was,  after  varioustsnu 
of  fortune,  obliged  to  abandon  bis  dommtoni, 
which  Ostorius  at  length  subdued  and  disannal. 

This  bulwark  of  the  British  freedom  being  onr- 
tomed,  Ostorius  was  not  afraid  to  enlarge  b 
plan.  Not  content  with  disarming  the  enemies  d 
Rome,  he  proceeded  to  the  same  extremities  wA 
those  natbns,  who  had  been  always  quiet,  tai 
who,  under  the  name  of  an  alliance^  lav  ripeniB( 
for  subjection.  This  fierce  people,  woo  looted 
upon  tlieir  arms  as  their  only  valuable  potsminsii 
refused  to  submit  to  terms  as  severe  as  the  mM 
absolute  conquest  could  impose.  They  nis- 
nimously  entered  into  a  league  agaiDSt  tbeBfr- 
mans.  But  their  confederacy  was  either  oot  nfi- 
ciently  strong  or  fortunate  to  resist  so  able  a  coa- 
mander;  and  only  afforded  him  an  opportDuitj. 
from  a  more  comprehensive  victory,  to  extend  tw 
Roman  province  a  considerable  way  to  the  northn 
and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  frontienol 
this  acquisition,  which  extended  along  therivn 
Severn  and  Nen,  he  secured  by  a  chain  of  Srt 
and  stations  :  the  inland  parts  he  quieted  by^ 
settlement  of  colonies  of  bis  veteran  troops  at  Mil- 
don  and  Venilam ;  and  such  was  the  D^naiog 
of  tliose  establishments,  which  afterwards  becsM 
so  numerous  in  Britain.  This  commander  was  A( 
first,  who  traced  in  this  island  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment and  civil  policy  to  concur  with  bit  mttitaij 
operations.  For  after  be  had  settled  these  cols- 
nies,  considering  with  what  difficalty  any,  sad 
especially  an  uncivilized,  people  are  broke  BH 
submission  to  a  foreign  government,  he  impost 
it  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Britin  is- 
tioDS  in  a  more  indirect  manner.  He  placed  tkn 
under  kings  of  their  own  race  ;  and  wnilst  he  paid 
this  compliment  to  their  pride,  be  secured  thdr 
obedience  by  the  interested  fidelity  of  a  prince, 
who  knew,  that,  as  he  owed  the  banning,  so  he 
depended  for  the  duration,  of  his  authority  wboSl 
upon  their  favour.  Such  was  the  dignity  sno 
extent  of  the  Roman  policy,  tliat  they  could  nss- 
ber  even  royalty  itself  amongst  their  instrumnH 
of  servitude. 

Ostorius  did  not  confine  himself  within  the  booD- 
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lories  of  tliesu  riven.  .  He  observeci,  thai  Ui«  Si- 
res, iuhabiUnU  of  SoaUt  W»lc«,  one  oFUie  luoit 
ial  tribes  it>  Britain,  were  yet  uuburt  and 
t  untouclied  by  the  war.  Hl-  could  expect 
maki:  iiu  proi^ms  to  Tfiv  nortbwcird,  wlirUt  nn 
V  of  si)c)i  importftncc  hutif;  uf>on  liin  rcnr  i 
'ly  as  they  were  now  commanded  by  Cu- 
tacui.  Mho  pte^rved  the  spirit  of  »  prince, 
>ugli  he  had  lust  his  domiiiiuns ;  uiid  n<.>d  from 
ion  to  nation,  wtHircvcr  he  coiitd  lind  a  bnnncr 
ted  agxinst  the  Romans.  IHis  character  ob- 
jncd  him  reception  and  cummaiid. 
Though  the  Silures,  thus  liundcd ,  did  ovcrv 
iBE  that  bocante  ihcir  martial  reputation,  both 
tne  choice  and  defence  of  their  posts,  the  Ro* 
lUis,  by  llieir  discipline,  and  tlit^  wctghl  and  ex- 
lelWnceuf  tijeir  turns,  prevnikd  over  the  naked 
mvory  of  tJiis  gallant  people,  and  defeated  them 
in  a  great  battle.  Caractacus  was 
soon  atter  belnived  into  their  bands, 
conveyed  to  Rome,  "tlte  merit  of  tlie  pri- 
wasilie  sole oruamcDlof  a  triumph, celebrated 
on  indi^nt  people,  headed  byagatknt  chief. 
Romans  crowded  eagerly  to  behold  the 
■an,  who  with  inferiour  forces,  and  in  an  obscure 
uf  the  world,  had  so  onany  years  ittood 
I  agitinit  the  weight  of  their  empire. 
As  tbe  arts  of  adulalron  improved  in  proportion 
ttw  real  grandeur  of  Rome  declined,  tills  ad- 
wu  compared  lo  tlie  j^rcutest  c-^mijuests 
the  most  flouri^ing  times  of  the  repuhlicV ; 
so  for  u  regarded  the  personal  merit  of  Ca- 
kCtaeu:),  it  could  not  be  loo  highly  rated.  Being 
cmtght  befurc  the  cuiperour,  he  behaved  with 
Bsnly  fortitude,  and  spoke  of  his  former 
:.  and  bis  present  condtlion,  witli  so  much 
•cnse,  and  unaifected  dignity,  that  h«  morcd 
cotnpaasioii  of  the  i;nip<;rour,  who  rcmitte<l 
icb  nf  that  severity,  which  the  Romans  formerly 
d  upon  tlieir  captives.  Rome  wax  now  a 
icutrchy,  and  that  fierce  republican  spirit  was 
',  wliich  hud  nvitlier  feeling  nor  respect  for 
cbmctcr  of  unfortunate  xorareigni. 
"nil!  Silurcx  vere  not  reduced  by  iho  lots  of 
tocos,  and  (h«  great  defeat  they  had  suffered. 
J  resisted  every  meMurc  of  force  or  nrlidcc, 
could  be  employed  against  them,  with  lite 
{^terouK  obstinacy  :  a  resolution,  in  whieh 
were  confirmed  by  tome  imprudent  words  of 
legate,  tlucalcning  to  cxtjipntc.  or  what  ap- 
red  to  tlicm  scarcely  less  dreadftil.  lo  Irana- 
tbeir  nation.  Their  naturtti  brnwry  thus 
ocd  into  despair,  and  inhabiting  a  country 
difficult  of  acGCM,  llicy  pretciilcd  an  impc- 
~  lie  barrier  to  ibe  progressof  that  commander, 
udi  tlint,  wastfid  with  continual  cares,  and 
the  nxirtittcation  to  find  the  end  of  his  atTairs 
Cltlc  answerable  to  the  splendour  of  their  be- 
ning,  Ostorius  died  of  grief;  and  left  all  tilings 
confusioD. 

•  Tben  B  ■  nmous  InlMKf  D^anrrmonriioiiiiilikrthKlna 
t^waW  vfaN  aorimt  Bnndi  hl((v>T.  vhi">  II  ntaj  not  be  4it- 
mvaXit  *o  nnpsra  wllb  Itiit  jmn  o1  Ute  Brlllil)  notDun. 
TtVHTv  rtftm  tj Iwtfrmiin  a4arlnii§r,  niaf'mi  milttala  tatrmlo 
lu  (aatfra  |— tr«  cwpii;  caraMn  timml  masiam  aAaitnuiraii* 
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The  legates,  who  succeeded  to  his  charge,  did 
little  more,  for  about  sixty  years,  than  secure  the 
frontiers  of  the  Komari  province.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  NcTo's  naga  the  command  in  Britain 
wu  devolved  on  Sueioiiius  PaultTiiis.  a  soldier  of 
merit  and  experience ;  who,  when  he  eame  to 
view  tlie  tlicutrc  of  bis  future  operations,  and  had 
well  considered  the  naiurtt  of  tlie  country,  dis- 
cerned vviilenily,  tliat  the  war  inusi  nf  necessity 
be  protracted  to  a  great  length,  if  hi*  should  b« 
obliged  lo  peiiclrate  into  crery  fLstncTHs  to  which 
the  enemy  retired,  and  to  combat  tlieir  flying  par- 
lies one  l>y  one.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make 
such  a  blow  at  the  head,  as  mutt  of  course  dia- 
uble  ul)  the  interiour  members. 

The  island  then  called  Moiiu,  now  Anglesey,  at 
Uiat  time  wot  tin-  iirincipul  residence  of  the  Druids. 
Here  their  counsels  were  held,  and  their  commands 
from  hence  were  dispersed  among  all  the  British 
nations,  Paulinus  proposed,  in  reducing  this 
Uieir  favourite  and  sucrud  seat,  to  destroy,  or  at 
l«a«t  greatly  to  weaWcn,  the  body  of  the  Druids  ; 
and  thereby  to  extinguish  the  great  actuating  prin* 
ciple  of  all  the  Cellick  people,  and  that  which 
WHS  .ilone  eapahle  of  communicating  order  and 
energy  to  their  operation*. 

Whilst  the  Roman  troops  were  passing  that 
strait,  which  divides  tliis  island  from  the  continent 
uf  Britain,  they  halted  on  a  sudden  ;  not  che4;ked 
by  the  icsistance  of  tbe  enemy,  but  suspended  by 
a  spectacle  of  an  unusual  and  altogether  surpriting 
nature.  On  every  side  of  tlie  British  army  were 
seen  bands  of  Druids  in  thdr  most  sacred  habits^ 
sunouriding  the  lroop»,  lifting  their  liundi  to 
heaven,  devoting  to  death  their  enemies,  and  ani- 
mating their  disciples  lo  religious  frenzy  by  the 
uncouth  ceremonies  of  a  savage  ritual,  and  (be 
Iiomd  mysteries  of  a  supcnlitJou  fouuliar  with 
blood.  The  female  Druids  ali*o  moved  about  in  a 
troubled  order,  their  liiur  dishevelled,  their  gar- 
ments torn,  torches  in  the_ir  hands,  and  wrth  an 
horrour  cncrcascd  by  the  perverted  soilness  of 
their  sex,  howled  out  the  same  curves  and  incanta* 
tions  with  greater  clamour.*  Astonished  at  tliis 
aij^lit.thc  Romans  for  sometime  neither  advanced, 
nor  returned  the  darla  of  the  ene^Y.  But  at 
lern^lh,  rousing  from  ttieir  trance,  and  animating 
each  oihor  witb  the  shame  of  yielding  to  the  im- 
potence of  female  attd  fanatical  fury,  they  found 
the  resistance  by  no  means  proportioned  lo  Uie 
horrour  and  solemnity  of  the  preparations.  Tliese 
overstrained  elforts  nad,  us  fre<|uently  happens, 
exhausted  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  stifled  that 
arduur  they  were  intended  lo  kindle.  The  Brilaina 
were  defeated  ;  and  Paulinus,  pretending  tu  de- 
tect rile  barbarity  of  tlicir  superstition,  in  realitj^ 
from  the  cruelty  of  bit  own  nature,  and  that  b4 
might  cut  off  tlic  occasion  of  future  distuibancea, 
exercised  the  most  uniustiltable  severities  on  this 
unfortunate  people.     He  burned  the  Druids  in 

ILtr  nrttnmJtrmiiU.  0>  rltir  imttffttu  r  fw  Uaitr*  ,•  tlriftt ' 
Cgrhpi*  «eJ*  ,  i'jifiaul  ■■•■■■•■  J*tnM    .    .   .   irtirr  trtiftaat 
HMlu«l«  CrHI  pfartal  MfWaMMIU         ,    nataWMT  -* 
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their  own  Gre« ;  iknA  Uuit  no  refloat  miglit  b(<  a.T- 
forded  to  that  order,  their  i-onwcratcd  woods 
were  every  where  dcMmyed.  Whilst  lie  wag  oc- 
cupied in  this  HTvice,  a  ^noral  reUtllion  limke 
oMl,  which  his  wvcrity  lo  the  Druid* served  ratltcr 
to  inflame,  than  allay. 

From  the  manners  of  the  ivpubliclc  <i  eutlom 
had  be«n  ingrained  into  titc  morarcliy  of  Rome, 
altogether  unsuitable  to  that  mode  of  eovcrnmenl. 
In  till'  lime  of  tht  communwciiltli.  tliow,  who  livpd 
in  a  dcficndfiit  and  clieiital  rvlaiion  on  iJie  great 
men,  used  frequently  to  shew  inniks  of  their  ae- 
knovrledgment  liy  cnriBiderable  licquefiU  at  tlicir 
CJMth.  But  wlieit  all  the  scatiiTcd  pow-eni  of  that 
•tRle  beeiLine  united  in  tlie  emperour,  thne  legn- 
civa  followed  the  ^leral  t^urrcnt,  and  flowed  in 
upon  the  ooininoii  jiatron.  hi  the  will  of  every 
oonsidrmlde  person,  he  inheriti?d  with  the  children 
and  r^'latinnt,  and  sueh  deviwi  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  Ilia  revenue ;  &  monstrous  prac- 
tice, which  let  an  alnohite  sovffreign  into  all  the 
private  roiicvrns  of  hi»  tuhjocts;  am)  which,  by 
giving  the  prince  a  prosMct  of  one  dny  shnrinj;  in 
all  the  ^Ttat  estates,  whcni:v<:r  he  wjis  iirg:cd  by 
avarice  or  necessity,  naturally  pointed  out  a  rc- 
Bourcif  by  an  antieipulion  nlwoys  in  his  power. 
This  practice  extended  into  the  provinces.  A  king 
of  the  Iccni*  had  devised  a  considerable  part  of 
hii  substanoe  to  the  emperour.  But  the  Koman 
procurator,  not  satisfied  with  enlerinj;  into  hi* 
master '9  portion,  seized  upon  the  rest;  and  pur- 
suing his  injustice  to  the  most  horrible  otilra^, 
publickly  «('oiirged  Bondicea,  ciuoeu  to  the  <iv- 
eeaied  prince,  and  violatMl  his  oaughtcrs.  These 
cruellies,  Aggravated  by  the  shame  and  acom 
thai  attended  them;  the  general  severity  of  the 
eovcmmenl,  the  taxes  (new  to  a  barbarous  people) 
laid  on  without  discretion,  extorted  williout  mercy, 
and  even,  when  rcspilcd,  made  utterly  ruinous  by 
exorbitant  usury :  the  further  mischief*  they  had 
to  dread,  when  more  compleuly  reduced  ;  all 
these,  with  the  ahiieiif«  of  the  legate  and  tlic  army 
on  a  remote  exjiedition,  provoked  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Britains,  provincials,  allien,  enemies,  lo  »  gf- 
neral  insorrection.  The  command  of  this  confe- 
deracy wa»  (N^nferred  on  Bondicca.  as  the  first  in 
rank,  and  ri-jteniment  of  injuries.  Tliey  be^n  by 
cutting  o(f  a  Roman  legion;  (hvn  ihny  fell  upon 
the  colonies  of  Camolodunum  and  Vcailam,  and 
with  a  barbarous  furr  butchered  the  Romans  and 
their  adherents  to  tn«  number  of  seventy  thou- 
sand. 

An  end  had  now  been  put  to  the  Roman  power 
in  thi(  island,  if  Paulinus,  with  unexampled  vigour 
and  prudence,  had  nut  cuiid  iicted  his  army  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country  from  Anglesey 
to  ioDdon.  There  unitins  the  soldiers,  that  re- 
mainMl  dispersed  in  ditfcrcnt  garrisons,  he  formed 
an  army  of  ton  thousand  men,  and  niaiched  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  height  of  their  succcm 
and  security.  Ttie  army  of  the  Brilains  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
Mind  ;  but  it  was  ill  compoicd,  and  without  choice 
'InluibltaDlaaCNoirblksnasuSblk. 


or  order;  women,  boys,  old  mtm,  priesU;  fa^-l 
presumption,  tumult,  and  confusion.  Bowhna 
was  iit  their  head  ;  a  woman  of  masculine  ipn, 
but  precipitant,  and  without  any  milHary  kma- 
ledge. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  e^xd- 
ed.  Pautinus.  having  chosen  a  silualioa  fTiTniinM 
to  (he  smalincsa  of  his  numbers,  and  encounfij 
his  troops  not  to  dread  a  multitude,  whose  ■ufk 
was  dangL-rous  only  lo  themselves,  pierrtn^  lA 
tlitf  midst  of  that  disorderly  crowd,  after  a  Uiil 
and  furious  resistance,  obtained  a  complelliK- 
tory.    Kightv  thousand  Btitains  fell  in  thil  huk 

Paulinus  improved  ilie  lerrour  this     jm- 
slaughter  had  produced  br  the  unpa- 
ralleled sereritie!!  which  he  excrcivcd.     Tla«»- 
thod  would  probably  have  succeeded  to  scMm, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  to  dejiopul^tt^,  the  fiatiaa.ir 
such  loud  complaints  had  not  been  made  at  ~ 
of  the  legate's  cruelty  as  procured  his  recall 

Three  succeaaive  legates  carried  on  iW 
of  Briiaiii  during  the  latter  part  of  Neto's 
and   during  the  troubles  occasioned  by  tbo 
puled  succession.     But  they  were  all  of  an 
live  diameter-    The  victory  obtained  by  Pwi 
had  disabled  the  Brilains  from    any  new  a. 
Content,  therefore,  with  recovenos  the 
province,  thesn  generals  compounded, 
with  the  enemy  for  the  rest  of  the  iriand. 
caressed  the  troops  ;  tlicy  indul^d  tbem 
licentiousness :  and,  ool  being  of  a  ch 
repres*  the  iteditioni.  that  continually 
submilled  to  preserve  tfieirease,  ar»d  sone^ 
of  authority,  (>y  sacrificing  the  most  mmUatt 
of  it.  And  thus  they  continued,  soldiers  aad 
mnnders,  by  a  sort  of  compact,  in  a  cosinHa 
lect  of  all  duty  on  the  frontiers  of  tbe  eapK 
the  face  of  a  bold  and  incensed  enemy. 

But  -when  Vespasian  arrived  to  the 
head  of  alTairs,  he  caused  the  vigour 
of  his  government  to  be  felt  in  Britain,  jui' 
done  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
not  afraid  to  receive  great  services. 
Cerealit  and   Froncinus  reduced  the 
Brigantes;  one  the  most  warlike,  the 
most  numerous,  iMople  in  the   islind. 
final  reduction  and  perfect  settlement    j 
were  reserved  for  Jalius  AgrieoU,  a 
man,  by  whom  K  was  a  happiness  iisr  tbi 
lo  \h:  conijuered.     He  was  endued  widi 
Ixdd  and  |X>pulnr  virtues,  which  mnild 
him  the  first  place  in  tlie  times  of  the 
lick :  and  he  joined  to  them  all  tksl 
moderation,  which  enabled  him  to  fill  pol 
with  safety,  and  made  bim  a  goodiubjK* 
ajenious  despotism. 

Though  the  summer  was  almost  spM* 
arrived  in  Britain,  knowing  bow  much  A* 
and  Buccess  of  the  first  stroke  influeortitl 
quent  measures,  heentered  immediatelT"'*' 
After  reducing  some  tiibcs.   Mona  be 
pitncipal  object  of  his  alttation.    Tbt 
vages  of  Paulinus  bad  not  enurtly  effind 
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imaetive  and  jealous  princes  ttie  Roman  legates 
wldom  dared  lo  push  tlie  aclvartagas  they  Imil 
gained  far  enoui;li  to  produce  a  doiigeroui  reputa- 
tion.* They  wisely  slopped  when  tticy  came  to 
the  verge  of  popularity.  And  tliesc  cpipeniura 
fearine  as  mucn  trom  tlie  generals,  i»  their  gun? rnla 
from  them,  iuch  frequent  chiing:e3  were  made  in 
the  rommand.  timt  the  war  was  never  systemaii- 
rally  rarricd  on.  Besides  the  change  of  empe- 
muTs  ^nnd  their  reigns  were  nr>t  long)  almost 
tilways  brought  on  a  change  of  nicaaures;  and 
ihe  councils  even  of  the  name  reipn  were  conti- 
nually fluctuating  as  opposite  coiiTl>faci>ons  hap- 
penncl  to  prevail.  Add  to  this,  that  during  tlie 
commotioi)$,  wliicli  followed  the  deatli  of  Nero, 
ihe  cwntesl  for  die  purple  turned  the  eyes  of  tlie 
world  from  every  other  object.  All  persons  of 
consequence  intcreaie<l  themselves  in  the  success 
of  Bonii;  of  the  contending  parlii-si  and  tlieleg'atea 
in  Brit»in,  aii»peiided  in  ex|)eclation  of  ihv  issue 
of  such  miphly  quarrels,  ronained  ticiectivt;  till  it 
could  be  dGlcrmined  for  whnl  master  tlicy  wcr«  to 
conquer. 

On  the  side  of  the  Roman  government  theie 
seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  causes,  vhicli  so 
long;  prolrnctcd  the  fate  of  Dritain.  Olhcrs  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  itself,  and  from  the 
mannen  of  its  inhahitants.  The  country  was  then 
extremely  woody  and  full  of  morasses.  There 
were  orrg:tnally  no  roads.  The  motion  of  armies 
was  therefore  aiflicull,  and  communication  in  many 
rases  impracticable.  There  were  no  citios,  mo 
towns,  no  places  of  cantonment  for  soldiers;  so 
that  the  Roman  forces  were  oWit;cd  to  come  into 
the  licld  Ute,  and  to  leave  it  ciirly  in  the  season. 
Tliey  had  no  means  to  awe  tlie  enemy,  and  lo 
prevent  their  mnchinntionx  during  tho  winter. 
Every  campaign  tliey  had  nearly  die  same  work 
to  Vgin.  When  a  civiliwMl  nation  suffers  some 
oreat  defeat,  and  losca  some  place  critically  situ- 
ated, such  is  tlic  mutual  dependence  of  the  several 
part*  by  commerce,  and  by  the  orders  of  a  well- 
regulated  community,  that  the  whole  is  easily 
secnft'd.  A  long-continued  state  of  war  is  nnna- 
tuml  to  siicli  a  nntioo.  They  abound  willi  artisans, 
with  Imdcrs,  and  n  number  of  settled  and  unwar- 
like  people,  wlioarelessdratiirbedin  their  ordinnry 
course  by  submitting  to  nlmost  anv  power,  ilian  tn 
a  Ions  opposition  ;  and  as  lhi»  cliarackr  dtiFuscs 
itself  dirouEih  the  whole  naiion,  iliey  tlnd  it  Im- 
p0!»ible  to  carry  on  a  wai'  when  they  are  deprived 
of  the  UBual  resources. 

Bui  in  a  couiitiy  liWe  ancient  Britain  there  arc 
as  many  soldiers  as  inhabitants.  They  unite  mid 
disperse  with  eate.  They  require  no  pay  nor 
formal  subsistence;  and  die  hardship*  of  an  irre- 
gular war  arc  not  very  remote  from  their  ordinary 
coune  of  life.  Victories  arc  easily  obtained  over 
such  n  rude  [icople,  but  they  are  rarely  decisive; 
and  the  final  conquest  hceomcs  a  work  of  time  and 
paUence.  All  tliat  can  be  done,  is  to  facilitate 
communicBtiou  by  toads;  and  to  secure  the  prin- 
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cipul  avennea,  and  the  most  remarkable  posts « 
the  nas'ignhle  riven,  by  forts  and  staiioni.  Tn 
conquer  the  people  you  muat  subdue  the  nttm 
of  the  country.  The  Romans  xt  length  eflcdH 
this ;  but  untd  diis  was  donv  they  never  wnc  tUe 
to  make  a  perfect  conquest. 

I  shall  now  add  wmclhing  coDCCrainf^Uit  ta- 
vemmcnt  llic  Romans  settled  here,  and  of  dot 
methods  which  they  used  to  presenre  At  eta- 
quercd  people  under  an  entire  subjection.  Item 
nations,  who  had  cither  passively  pGrmitLed,  or  bd 
been  instrumental  in  the  conquest  of  tfaesrUb* 
firitains,  were  dignified  with  the  title  oT  iliB; 
and  thereby  preserved  their  posseasions,  laws,  ui 
ma^iatiratpjt :  they  were  subject  to  no  kind  ll 
charge  or  tribute.  But  as  tl>eir  league  wis  bM 
ccpuil,  nrid  that  they  were  under  the  protectioa  ef 
a  superioiir  power,  they  were  entirely  div«ilc4  ef 
the  right  of  war  and  peace :  and  in  many  cBsa  « 
appeal  lay  lo  Rome  in  consequenc«  of  their  nh> 
oruinaie  and  dependent  situation.  Tlliiwatdi 
lif^htest  species  of  aubjection  ;  and  it  was  pM- 
Tully  no  more  than  a  step  preparatory  to  a  ttiias 
gorernment. 

The  condition  of  those  towns  and  amnuntia, 
called  municipia,  by  their  bein^  more  doMlf 
united  to  the  greater  state,  aeemed  to  panabl 
defi:r<>c  lees  of  independence.  Tbey  wen  tdpfli^ 
citizens  of  Rome;  but  whatever  was  detntai' 
from  their  ancient  liberty  was  compcnsaltid  \j\ 
more  or  leM  complete  (wsaes^ion  oftbe  piivltfn 
which  constituted  a  Roman  city,  according  uAe 
merits  which  had  procured  their  adoptioa.  TWk 
cities  were  modi-li  of  Home  in  little;  their cqbiII 
and  magistrates  were  die  game;  and  tboogli  tkq 
were  at  liberty  to  retain  their  old  laws,  radk 
make  new  nt  ihcir  pleasure,  they  cowcnooly  «•■ 
formed  to  those  of  Rome.  The  mtiatc^oa  na 
not  subject  to  tribute. 

When  a  whole  people  had  resisted  the  Rooa 
power  with  great  obstinacy,  had  dt>piaye4  ■ 
readiness  to  revolt  upon  every  occasion,  aad  M 
frequently  broken  their  bitfa,  they  were  nAaai 
into,  what  the  Romans  called,  the  form  of  t  pia- 
vincc :  that  is,  tbey  lost  ihcir  laws,  their  tibcfti^ 
their  maeiMrates;  lliey  forfeited  the  greatat  |art 
of  thoir  Innds;  and  they  paid  a  heavy  tribnlefr 
what  they  were  permitted  to  retain. 

In  tlicsc  provinces,  theenpreme  govcramestm 
in  the  pnttur  sent  by  the  senate,  who  conifflaaW 
the  army,  and  in  his  own  person  exettiMd  ih 
judicial  power.  Where  Ihe  sphere  of  his  gof«»- 
mcnt  was  tai^,  he  deputed  bis  legatee  to  t^ 
employment,  who  judgea  acrnnling  to  tlie  staadiK 
laws  of  the  republick,  aided  by  thoae  ocmmmu 
declarations  of  law  called  the  prwtorial  edicB. 
The  care  of  the  revenue  was  in  Uh;  gvattv.  B* 
was  appointed  to  that  office  in  Rome ;  but  iHtt 
he  acted  in  a  judicial  cnpacity,  it  wu  altnnbf 
commission  from  the  pralor  of  the  pronMC-t 
Between  these  magtstmtcs,  and  all  otam,  *^ 
had  any  share  in  the  provincial  ^renuDcal,  tk 
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,'  by  nulliing  eu  much  exposed  as  tlie  tactions 

[  com  pent  ions  of  (lie  officers,  when  the  gover 
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Roman  maDnenhad  csLablisIicc)  a  kind  ofsacTcd 
lelation,  u  inviolsble  as  that  uC  Itloud.*  All  the 
oftcen  were  taught  to  look  up  to  the  pral'-r  as 
llwii  father,  and  lo  rc^rd  each  other  at  brethren; 
B  firm  uad  useful  bond  ot  conconJ  in  a  virtuous 
adtninistnttiDD  ;  a  dangcrout  and  opprcssik-o  com- 
bination rn  a  bad  one,  But,  Itko  all  the  Romaa 
iiuUtulioas,  it  operated  fitrooely  towards  ita  prin- 
ctp«l  purpose,  the  security  ofdominion  ;  whidi  is 
by  nulhing  so  much  exposed  as  tlie  tactions  and 

emifig 
ieiice. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth,  a  re- 
markable revolution  ensued  in  the  power  and  the 
nbordinniion  of  these  magistrates.  For  as  the 
prince  came  alone  to  possess  tdl,  tlial  wa:t,  by  a 
|Vopei  title,  eillier  imperial  or  prcctorial  auiliority. 
ibe  Kocient  prsiors  dwindled  into  hit  legates :  by 
which  the  iplendour  and  importance  of  that  dig- 
luljr  w«re  much  diminrBhed.  The  busincv*  of  [liu 
i(il«s(or  at  ibis  uine  seetnt  lo  have  been  transferred 
lo  the  emperour's  procurator.  The  whole  of  the 
ynblick  revenue  bccunfi  part  of  the  fisc.  and  wu 
Csoaklcfed  as  the  private  estate  of  the  prince.  Bui 
Ibe  <^  office  under  tills  new  appellation  rose  in 
froportion  as  tlie  pranoisliip  had  declined.  For 
the  procurator  teems  to  have  drawn  to  himidl'  the 
co^uaiiceof  utl  civil,  while  capital  cases  aloue 
reserved  for  tlie  judgment  of  lite  legale,  t  And 
ttoogb  \m  pou-cr  was  at  first  restrained  wiih- 
a  oarro*  bound',  and  all  his  jud^cnts  were 
nbjcct  to  a  icvicw  and  reversal  by  the  prteior 
nd  llie  senate,  l)«  ^atftially  grew  into  iade- 
ptadence  of  boili,  and  was  at  length  by  Claudius 
Sivcsted  with  a  juriaJictioo  absolutely  uncontroul- 
aUe.  Two  cases,  I  imaifine,  joined  to  produce 
Un  change:  £iBt.  the  sword  was  in  the  hand*  of 
lb*  legate  ;  the  policy  of  the  empurours,  in  order 
9b  balance  lhi<  dangerous  aulhotity,  tliou^ht  too 
sracb  weight  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  Uie  procurator:  secondly,  as  the  government 

>«•!  now  entirely  despotical,  a  connexion  between 
ibe  tnferiour  officers  of  tJie  empire  and  the  senate! 
•as  found  to  shock  the  reason  of  that  absolute 
node  of  government,  which  extends  tlie  sovereign 
power  in  all  its  fulness  to  every  officer  in  his  own 
dietridt  and  tenders  him  accountable  to  his  luaster 
•lone  for  tlie  abuse  of  it. 

Tbt  veienm  soldiers  were  always  thought  en- 
liUad  lo  a  •cltlcmcnt  in  the  country  which  had 
blBO  subdued  by  their  valour.  The  whole  lcg;ion, 
vhh  the  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  all  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  were  seated  on  an  allotted  por- 
tion of  the  conquered  Innds,  which  wcm  diUribnt- 
od  among  them  according  to  their  rank.  These 
oolonica  were  disposed  throughout  the  conquered 
eooQlry,  »o  as  to  sustain  each  other :  to  surround 
Ibe  poeaessioos  llial  were  left  to  the  conquered ;  to 
wilb  ibe  muNici/Ha  or  free  towns,  and  (o  ovcr- 
tbe  allies.  Rome  extended  herself  by  her 
inui  every  part  of  hei  empire,  and  was 
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every  where  present.  1  speak  here  only  of  ilie 
military  colonies,  because  no  other,  I  iamgtne, 
were  ever  settled  in  Britain, 

There  were  few  countries  of  any  considemble 
extent,  in  which  all  these  different  modes  of  go* 
vcrnmenl,  and  diflertuit  shades  and  gradatioos  of 
servitude,  did  not  exist  together.  Tliere  were 
allies  muaiapia,  proriocea,  and  colonics  in  ibts 
island  M  chewbeie ;  and  those  dissimilar  pan*, 
far  from  being  discordant,  united  to  make  a  Hrni 
nrid  compact  body,  the  motion  of  any  member  of 
which  could  only  serve  to  confirm  and  establish 
the  whole ;  and  when  time  was  given  to  this  sltuc- 
turn  lo  coalesce  and  settle,  it  was  found  impot- 
sible  to  break  any  part  of  it  from  the  empire. 

By  degrees  the  several  pattA  blended  nnd  Huft' 
cncd  into  one  another.  And  as  tJie  icmi-inbmnce 
of  enmity  ca  the  one  hand  woK  away  by  time,  so 
on  the  other  the  privileges  of  the  Homau  citiicns 
ut  knt;lh  became  leas  valuable.  When  nothing 
throughout  so  vaat  an  extent  oT  the  globe  was  of 
consideration  but  a  single  man,  there  whs  no  rea- 
son lo  make  any  distinction  nmong»l  his  subject*. 
Claudius  first  gave  the  full  rights  of  die  city  lu  nil 
thefiaiilt.  llndet  Antoninus  Rome  opened  hei 
gales  stilt  wider.  All  tJie  sutijecUi  of  tne  empire 
w«re  made  partakers  of  the  same  common  rights. 
The  pn>viiicials  Hocked  in ;  cvcu  slavea  were  no 
sooner  enfruicliitcd  than  they  were  adrantre^l  to 
the  highest  pMis ;  and  the  plan  of  eomprclicniiitn, 
which  hod  OTtnumed  the  repoblick,  strengthened 
the  monarchy. 

Before  the  partitions  were  thus  broken  down,  m 
order  to  support  the  empire,  and  to  prevent  com. 
motions,  they  had  a  custom  of  sending  sjiies  into 
all  the  province* :  where,  if  tJjcy  discovere»l  any 
provincial  laving  hiratelf  out  for  popularity,  they 
were  sure  of  nnding  means,  for  they  scrupled  none, 
to  repress  him.  It  was  not  only  tho  prtttor  with 
his  train  of  lictora  and  appatitors,  the  rods  and  llie 
axes,  and  all  the  insolent  parade  ofa  conqueror's 
jurisdiction  ;  every  private  Roman  seemed  a  kind 
of  magistrate:  tliey  took  cogniiancc  of  all  their 
words  and  actions;  and  liourly  reminded  llicm  of 
lliat  jeatuus  and  ttern  authority,  ao  vigilant  to 
discover,  and  so  severe  lo  punish,  the  slightest  do* 
viations  from  obedience. 

As  tlivy  hnd  framed  the  action  de  pecmniU  »• 
pelundu  against  lliu  avaricv  and  rapacity  of  tlm 
provincial  governours,  they  made  at  leogtli  a  Uw,( 
which,  one  may  lay.  was  agaiott  their  virfucs.  l-or 
ihcy  prohibited  them  from  receiving  addrcseca 
of  thanks  on  their  administration,  or  any  odter 
publick  mark  of  acknnwl^tgment,  lest  tltey  should 
coma  to  think,  that  their  merit  or  demerit  con- 
sisted in  the  gtiod  or  ill  opinion  of  the  jievple,  over 
whom  lliey  ruled.  TWy  dreaded  eillier  a  rclaxa- 
tinn  of  gorernment,  or  a  dangerous  influence  in 
the  legate,  from  the  eserlioa  of  a  humanity  too 
ponuUr, 

Tlieae  are  some  of  the  civil  and  poltiical  meihoda 
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by  whicli  tlic  Romans  Iii'ld  tticif  dominiun  over 
con<]uer^  nalkrns:  but  even  in  peace  lliey  kept 
up  a  great  military  c^labluhm^nt.  They  look^ 
upon  tbc  iotcriour  country  to  be  tafficicntly  se- 
cured by  the  colonic:  their  forces  were  tliofcforc 
Kenerally  quflrtered  on  the  frontiers.  Uterv  itiey 
had  their  Staliva,  or  Btationi,  which  were  strong 
intrenched  camps,  many  or  them  fttietl  crcn  tor 
a  ninter  residenee.  The  communication  between 
tlieae  camps,  the  colonies,  and  the  municipal 
towns,  was  Tormeij  by  great  roads,  which  they 
called  military  ways.  Tfie  two  prireipal  of  these 
ran,  in  almost  Uraiglit  lines,  the  whole  length  of 
Unglnnd  from  nrtrth  to  ftftutli.  Two  others  inter- 
ttcctci  tli4:iii  from  cast  to  west.  The  remains  shew 
them  to  iinve  been  in  their  perfection  noble  works, 
ia  all  respects  wortJiy  tlie  Roman  military  pru- 
denee,  ana  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  An^la. 
Saxont  called  them  streets.*  Of  all  [tie  Roman 
works  lliey  resjiected  nnd  kept  up  these  alone. 
They  regarded  ibem  with  a  sort  of  sacred  reve- 
rencc,  granting  tiicm  ti  peculiar  protection  and 
great  immunities.  Those  who  ttavelied  on  them, 
were  privileged  from  arresu  in  all  civil  suits. 

As  the  gcnemE  clismcter  of  the  Roman  govem- 
mcnt  was  hard  and  austere,  it  wa«  particularly  to 
in  what  regarded  the  n-vcnuc.  This  revenue  waa 
either  fixed  or  onrasional.  The  fixed  consiatsd, 
firM,  of  an  annunt  tax  on  persons  and  lands ;  but 
in  what  proportion  to  tlie  fortunes  of  the  one,  or 
Iho  value  of  the  other,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
wcertain.  Next  wag  the  imposition  called  decuma, 
which  consisted  of  a  tenth,  and  often  a  greater 
portion,  of  the  com  of  the  province,  which  was 
generally  delivered  in  kind.  Of  all  other  products 
a  fifth  was  paid.  After  this  tenth  had  bwn  ex- 
acted on  the  com,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  an- 
otlier  tenth,  or  a  more  considerable  part,  to  the 
prrvtor  at  a  price  estimated  by  liimsi'lf.  Even 
what  remainrd  was  still  nibjcct  to  be  bought  up 
in  tlic  same  manner,  and  at  tlic  pleasure  of  the 
same  niugixtiatc :  who,  independent  of  these  taxeis 
and  purchases,  received  for  t)ie  use  of  his  house- 
hold a  large  portion  of  the  com  of  the  province. 
TTic  most  valuable  of  the  pasture  grounds  were 
alio  reserved  to  the  publick  :  and  a  considerable 
revenue  wns  thence  derived,  which  they  called 
SeriptKrn.  The  state  made  a  monoooly  of  nln>u«t 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  whicti  paid  several 
taxes.anilwasfurtherenhanced  by  passing  ihrongb 
8«reral  hands,  before  it  came  to  popular  eoMam{y- 
lion. 

The  third  great  branch  of  the  Roman  revenue 
was  the  Purtnriitm.  which  did  not  differ  firom 
thoKc  impositions,  which  we  now  call  cnstomt  and 
duties  of  export  and  import. 

This  waa  the  ordinary  revenue :  besides  which 
there  weni  occasional  impoiitionti  for  *htppin<^,  for 
miliUry  storeit,  and  proviwons,  and  for  dcfraTing 
the  cxpcncc  of  thcf/r<r(»r  and  hb  legates  on  tlic 
various  circuiu  they  made  for  the  administration 
of  tlie  province.     This  last  charge  became  fre- 

•  Tlic  four  rMda  iVjr  tMrA  irt«inf.«rerl.  ttentld-tttert. 
KrUn-MtMT,  ami  lAc  Poswwy. 


quently  a  means  of  gnat  oppreinoa  ;  and  ntol 
ways  were  from  time  to  time  attempted,  bat  aiifc 
little  cftet,  toconfin^  it  within  reasonable  boiia4.f 
Amongst  the  cxtraordinarr  impowtioiu  raiut  k 
reckoned  tlie  obligattun  ibcy  laid  un  the  pr>*» 
cials  to  labour  at  the  publick  works,  aJitr  ib 
manner  of  what  the  French  call  ihecorm.ial 
we  term  statute -labour. 

As  the  provinces,   bnrthcned   hy   the  ordiori 
charges,  were  often   in   no  condition  of  ^"f^ 
thetc  occasional  taxes,  they  were  obliged  Mm» 
row  at  interest.     Inlereat  was  then  to  ""m— mhig 
at  tile  same  exorbitant  rate  as  to  individuab.    I| 
province  was  free   from  a  most  oaeroru 
debt ;  and  that  debt  was  far  from  operatiag 
the  same  engagement  contracted  in  modem 
bv  which,  as  the  creditor  is  thrown  intotl* 
ol*  the  debtor,  they  often  add  conaidemU; 
strength,  and  to  tlie  number  ami 
their  dependants.     7^  pric»ce  in  this 
borrows  from  a  subject,  or  from  »  stra: 
one  becomes  mote  n  subject,  and  tbc  other 
striingtT.     Brit  in  the  Roman  provinces 
j«ct  borrowed  from  his  master,  and  be 
dotiblod  his  slnvery.    The  overgrown  h: 
and  wctillhy  nobility  of  Roioc,  advaiice<J  i>i 
the  provincials  :  and  tlicy  were  in  a  cooditiai 
to  prescribe  tlie  terms  of  the  loan,  and  to 
the  payment.     The  provinces  gronned  at  0 
dcr  all  the  wvctity  of  publick  impoaitMn,  aailk 
rnpaciousness  of  private  usury.     They  wel»«^^..V^ 
run  by  publicanii,  farmers  of  the  taxes,  ifB^^^ 
COufisca tors,  usurers,  bankers,  those  natoerM) 
insatiable   bodies,  which   always  Aouri^M 
bunhtned  and  complicated  revenue.     In  ■ 
the  taxes  in  the  Romait  empire  were  so  bm^T. 
in   many  respects,  so  injudiciously  laid  • 
they  have  been  not  improperly  comidtre' 
cause  of  its  decay  and  ruin.     The  R«iina  _^ 
ment,  to  the  very  last,  carried  sooethia^*^ 
spirit  of  conquest  in  it :  and  this  systcs  ^^^ 
•cema  rather  calculated  for  ibeuiier  iapo*^. 
ment  of  nations,  in  whom  a  loBp  MbjrfUfc 
not  worn  away  tlic  remembntoce  of  ceair^ 
for  the  support  of  a  just  oommoaweallk 


% 


CHAP.  rv. 

THx  rALL  or  Tiw  ROHM  pawn  n  mmB 

ArrEK  the  period  which  w«  have 
just  closed,  no  mention  is  made  of  tho 
affairs  of  Britain  until  the  rei^  of  Adrin-  ^ 
that  time  waswrought  the  first  remartahlei' 
in  the  exteriour  policy  of  Rome.  AllkiMC^  f 
of  the  cnipemurs  rontented  themselves  w«i  ih* 
limits  whidt  they  found  at  iheii  aeranaa.  iM 
before  tliis  prince  had  actually  ooatncfci  ^ 
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of  tbii  sort  the  natural  connexions  are  the  sanie 
as  \a  others,  though  the  political  ties  are  weak. 
Among  such  barbarians,  tbererore,  though  there 
IS  little  authority  in  the  magistrate,  there  is  often 
great  power  lodged,  or  rather  left,  in  the  father ; 
for,  as  among  the  Gauls,  so  among  the  Britains, 
he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  own 
family,  over  his  children  and  his  servants. 

But,  among  freemen  and  heads  of  families, 
causes  of  all  sorts  seem  to  have  been  decided  by 
the  Druids :  they  summoned  and  dissolved  all  the 
publick  assemblies  ;  they  alone  had  the  power  of 
capital  punishments,  and  ii.deed  seem  to  have  had 
the  sole  execution  and  interpretation  of  whatever 
laws  subsisted  among  this  people.  In  this  respect 
the  Celtick  nations  did  not  greatly  differ  from 
others,  except  that  we  view  them  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  society.  Justice  was  in  all  countries  ori- 
ginally administered  by  the  priesthood;  nor  in- 
deed could  laws  in  their  first  feeble  state  have 
either  authority  or  sanction,  so  as  to  compel  men 
to  relinquish  their  natural  independence,  had  they 
not  appeared  to  come  down  to  them  euforced  by 
beings  of  more  than  human  power.  The  6rst  open- 
ings of  civility  have  been  every  where  made  by  re- 
ligion. Amongst  the  Romans,  the  custody  and 
interpretation  of  the  laws  continued  solely  in  the 
college  of  the  pontiffs  for  above  a  century.* 

The  time  in  which  the  Druid  priesthood  was 
instituted,  is  unknown.  It  probably  rose,  like 
other  institutions  of  that  kind,  from  low  and  ob- 
scure beginnings ;  and  acquired  from  time,  and 
tiie  labours  of  able  men,  a  form,  by  which  it  ex- 
tended itself  so  far,  and  attained  at  length  so 
mighty  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  fierce, 
and  otherwise  ungovernable,  people.  Of  the  place 
where  it  arose,  there  is  somewhat  less  doubt : 
Ccesar  mentions  it  as  the  common  opinion,  that 
this  institution  began  in  Britain  ;  that  there  it 
always  remained  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
that  from  thence  it  diffused  itself  into  Gaul.  I 
own  1  find  it  not  easy  to  assign  any  tolerable  cause, 
why  an  order  of  so  much  authority,  and  a  disci- 
pline so  exact,  should  have  passed  from  the  more 
barbarous  people  to  the  more  civilized;  from  the 
younger  to  the  older;  from  the  colony  to  the 
mother  country :  but  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the 
early  extinction  of  this  order,  and  that  general 
contempt,  in  which  the  Romans  held  all  tlie  bar- 
barous nations,  should  have  left  these  matters  ob- 
scure and  full  of  difficulty.  > 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the 
i>ody  of  the  people ;  and  they  were  exempted  from 
all  the  inferiour  and  burdensome  offices  of  society, 
that  they  might  be  at  leisure  to  attend  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  their  own  chai^.  They  were  chosen 
out  of  the  best  famlHes,  and  from  the  young  men 
of  the  most  promising  talents ;  a  regulation,  which 
placed  and  preserved  them  in  a  respectable  light 
with  the  world.  None  were  admitted  into  Uiis 
order  but  after  a  long  and  laborious  novitiate, 
which  made  the  character  venerable  in  their  own 
eyes  by  the  time  and  difficulty  of  attaining  it. 
■  OlgnL  lib.  1.  UL  IL    De  orlglDe  ct  proccnu  Juris,  3. 


They  were  much  devoted  to  solitnde,  and  tberebr 
acquired  that  abstracted  and  thoughtful  air,  whid] 
is  so  imposing  upon  the  Tulgar.  And  when  tlie^ 
appeared  in  publick,  it  was  seldom,  and  ontyoo 
some  great  occasion  ;  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  godi. 
or  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  They  prescribed 
medicine ;  they  formed  the  youth  ;  they  paid  tht 
lost  honours  to  the  dead  ;  they  foretold  eveaD; 
they  exercised  themselves  in  magick.  They  wen 
at  once  the  priests,  lawgivers,  aad  physiciam  of 
their  nation  ;  and  consequently  concentred  in 
themselves  all  that  respect,  that  meo  have  di&- 
sively  for  those,  who  heal  their  diseases,  pcMect 
their  property,  or  reconcile  them  to  the  DiTinitr. 
What  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  subilitj  sad 
power  of  this  order,  was  the  extent  of  its  fouodatios, 
and  the  regularity  and  proportion  of  its  stractofc. 
It  took  in  both  sexes ;  and  the  female  Dniidi  woe 
in  no  less  esteem  for  their  knowledge  and  sandit; 
than  the  males.  It  was  divided  into  several  ttb- 
ordinate  ranks  and  classes;  and  they  all  depended 
upon  a  chief  or  Arch-Druid,  who  was  elected  to 
his  place  with  great  authority,  and  pre-eniDesee 
for  life.  They  were  further  armed  with  a  power  of 
interdicting  from  their  sacrifices,  or  excooun- 
nicating,  any  obnoxious  persons.  This  inlodic- 
tion,  so  similar  to  that  used  by  the  ancient  Alk- 
nians,  and  to  that  since  practised  among  Chis- 
tians,  was  followed  by  an  exclusion  from  oil  tk 
benefits  of  civil  community ;  and  it  was  iccoxl- 
ingly  the  most  dreaded  of  all  punishments.  "Kl 
ample  authority  was  in  general  usefully  exerted; 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Druids  difieicnctamR 
composed,  and  wars  ended;  and  the  minds  of  tk 
fierce  northern  people,  being  reconciled  to  eadi 
other  under  the  influence  of  religion,  united  witk 
signal  effect  against  their  common  enemies. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  tlin 
called  Bards,  who  delivered  in  songs  (their  wly 
history)  the  exploits  of  their  heroes ;  and  who  am- 
posed  those  verses,  which  contained  the  secrets  of 
druidical  discipline,  their  principles  of  natural  ui 
moral  philosophy,  their  astronomy,  and  iheian- 
tical  rites  of  tlieir  religion.  Tfac^  verses  in  sU 
probability  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  goUee 
verses  of  Pythagoras ;  to  those  of  Pliocylides,  Or- 
pheus, and  other  remnants  of  the  most  aaciot 
Greek  poets.  The  Druids,  even  in  Gaul,  when 
they  were  not  altc^ther  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
letters,  in  order  to  preserve  their  knowledge  is 
greater  respect,  committed  none  of  their  preccftt 
to  writing.  The  proficiency  of  their  pupils  m 
estimated  principally  by  the  number  of  teclniiesl 
verses,  which  they  retained  in  their  memory :  ■ 
circumstance,  that  shews  this  discipline  ratbH 
calculated  to  preserve  with  accuracy  a.  few  pba 
maxims  of  traditionary  science,  them  to  imprnm 
and  extend  it.  And  this  is  not  the  sole  cimns- 
stance  which  leads  us  to  believe,  that  aaxMC 
them  learning  had  advanced  no  further  than  in 
infancy.     , 

The  scholars  of  the  Druids,  like  those  of  Pytk- 
goras,  were  carefully  enjoined  a  long  and  religioot 
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Uftrtir,  l»  luive  beenof  ihnt  Wly.  A»  it  wnsin* 
troduccd  prtrately,  fo  ilji  ^rowtli  wan  for  a  tong 
tine   insenaiMe ;   hui  it  nhot  up  at  l^ngili  with 

rt  viguur.  andiprcad  itself  witklyiu  lint  under 
tavoiirof  Con»Uinliii$,  aticl  the  jmiltation  of 
Helena,  and  at  l«nplti  under  the  ettabliftEimeiit  of 
Ctmctantine.  From  ibi*  lini«  it  U  lo  be  con- 
adcr«d  as  the  ruling  religion  ;  though  hcatlicniim 
•abuilcd  lone;  nl^er,  and  at  lul  expiri^  mipierrcp- 
tibljr,  and  tritb  ,i>  liitio  noise  as  Clutitianity  had 
been  at  fint  ir>iroduc«d. 

In  thi»  state,  vitti  rcgnrd  lo  Ibe  civit,  mtlitnry, 

•ad    religious   cstablishmenl,    Briuin    i-emain«d 

lOUt  arty  cliiinfrtr,  and  at  intervals  iii  ii  inlArablo 

of  r<-p<K«,  until  ilic  rei^rn  of  Vnlcntininn. 

it  nm  attnckcd  all  at  once  iriili  invrediMc 

■nd  succes*.  and  as  it  vivre  iit  cunccri,  by 

a  ntimla-r  of  Imrbnroiis  nationK.     The 

principal  of  tlicic  were  the  Scots,  a 

HBa|4e  of  ancient  trltlcmcnt  in  Ireland,  and  trtio 

Md   lh^t]c«  t>eirn  iransplanted  tnio  th(>  northern 

.  pert  of  Briliiti,  which  3fl(>r;k'iirdK  dprived  its  name 

that   colony.     The  Scots  of  both    natiann 

with  the  Pitts  to  faJI  upon  the  Roman  pro- 

To  lh«se  nL'n>  added  the  piratical  Satons, 

issued  from  the  mouths  of  the  Kliine.     For 

years  they   met  but  slight  resistance,  and 

a  most  miserable  hiivoclc,  until  tlie  fninoiji 

It  The<idoGiuG  was  sent  to  the  Telief  of  Britain  ; 

by  an  admirabl«  conduct  in  war,  and  as 

TOUB  applieBtion  to  the  cure  of  domescicW  dis- 

,  for  a  time  freed  the  country  from  iu  ene- 

and  oppr^sors  ;  and  having  drivon  the  Picis 

Scots  into  the  barren  extremity  of  the  inland, 

iBt  and  barred  them  iu  with  a  new  wall,  nd- 

aa  far  as  the  rcniolpu  of  the  former:  and, 

hed  hitherto  bnen  imprudently  neglected,  he 

erected   Uie  intermediate   space  into 

a    Itnman    province,   and   n    repihr 

meni,  under  llie  name  of  Vnl<!nti»,     But 

wa>  only  a  momenlnry  relief.     The  empire 

petnliing  by  the  vices  of  its  constitution. 

pTorince  was  then  posKcnerl  by  the  incon- 

leainbilion  ornpfX>intin<;  aliead  lo  the  whole ; 

wlwHt  the  end  wns  obtained,  the  vicio- 

protincc  always  returned  to  its  ancient  iti- 

are,  and  was  lost  in  the  common  slarny. 

pWt  army  of  Brilains  followed  the  fortune  of 

'■»«»,  whom  tbey  had  raised  to  the  imperial 

jj,U-^     titles,   into  Gaul.     They  were   there 

L  defeiite<l :  and  from  tlieir  dcfL-at.  us 

te  t.  *^^  KTOse  ■  new  people.     They  are  supposed 

■j^  oarp  settled  in  Armorica.  which  was  ihcn,  like 

j^waay  other  parts  of  the  sickly  empire.  l>ccotne  a 

**rvrt :  and  that  country,  from  thi*  accident. 
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**•■*«  jinoe  calleil  Prelasne. 
^*   Knman  ptovince  thus  weakened  aflbrded 


_^uniti  and  encouragement  to  the  barbarians 
lo  invade  and  ravap-  it,  Sulicn,  indeed. 
*%  the  minority  of  llonoriii*,  obtained  some 
'^tSfCes  over  tticm,  which  procuTc<l  a  short  in- 
**«ioii  of  tfiKir  hofitilitius.  But  as  the  empire 
*^Mi» continent  wm  now  attacked  on  nil  staes. 
*•  eugfercd  under  the  innumerable  shocks  which 
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it  received,  that  minister  ventured  10  recall  llie 
Roman  force*  from  Britain,  in  order  to  sustain 
ihow  parti,  whidt  he  jud^d  of  more  importance 
and  in  ^eater  dau^r. 

On  llie  iiitelli^nceof  this  desertion 
their  barbarous  enemies  break  iu  upon 
the  Brilains,  and  are  no  longer  reaisied.  Their  an- 
cient protection  withdrawn,  tlie  people  became 
stupitied  with  icrrour  and  despair.  'Iney  petition 
the  emperour  for  succour  in  the  most  moving 
tetmi.  The  emperour,  protesting  bis  weakness, 
coniniits  them  lo  their  own  defence,  absolveathem 
from  ilieir  allegiance,  and  confers  on  them  a  free- 
dom, which  they  have  no  longer  tlie  sense  to  value, 
nor  the  virtee  to  defend.  The  princes,  whom  after 
this  desertion  they  raised  and  deposed  with  a  stupid 
inconstancy,  were  styled  esnperonr*.  SoharaJt 
is  to  change  ideas,  to  which  men  hare  been  longf 
accustomed,  especially  in  gorernmeni,  that  tlie 
llritiiins  had  no  notion  of  n  soverei<m  who  was 
not  to  he  vnipernur,  nor  of  an  emperour  who  was 
not  to  be  niiwler  of  the  western  world.  This 
single  idea  ruined  Britain.  C'onstantinc.  a  native 
of  this  island,  one  of  those  sliadows  of  imperial 
majesty,  no  sooner  found  himself  eclablished  at 
home,  than,  fotally  for  himself  nnd  his  country, 
lie  turned  his  eyes  lownrds  the  continent.  Thither 
he  carried  tJic  dower  of  the  British  youth :  all, 
who  wera  anv  ways  eminent  fur  birth,  R>r  courage, 
for  their  skill  in  the  military  or  mcchnnick  arts  : 
but  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  hopes  or  Iiis 
forces.  The  remains  of  liis  routed  army  joioed 
their  countrymen  in  .Armorica,  and  a  baffled  at- 
tempt upon  tlie  empire  a  second  time  recruited 
Gatil  and  exhausted  Britaia. 

Tlie  Hcots  and  Picts,  attc-ntive  to  every  advan- 
tage, rushed  with  redoubled  violence  into  tliis  va- 
cuity. Tlie  Biitains,  who  could  tind  noprotection 
but  in  slavery,  again  implore  the  assivlanec  of  their 
fcirmer  masters.  At  that  time  A^tius  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  in  (iaul,  and  with  the  virtue 
and  miliury  skill  of  tlw  ancient  Komaiit  supported 
the  empire,  tottering  with  age  and  weakiiesa. 
Though  he  was  then  hard  pretsed  by  t)>e  vast  ar- 
mies of  Attila,  whic4i  like  a  deluge  had  overspread 
(lanl,  he  aflbrrlcd  lliern  a  small  and  temporary 
siiccoiir.  This  detachment  of  Romans  repelled 
the  Scuts ;  they  repaired  t)ie  walls :  and  aiiimntin^ 
the  Britains  by  their  example  and  instructions  to 
mitintain  their  freedom,  tlicy  departed.  But  the 
Scots  easily  ppn-pivoi)  and  took  advantage  of  their 
dnpariurt!.  Whilst  they  ravaged  tlie  country,  the 
Britains  renewed  tlieir  supplicatioos  to  ftius. 
They  once  more  obtained  a  reinforcement,  which 
again  ro- established  tlieir  slfairs.  Tliey  were  how- 
ever given  to  unrlemtand,  lltal  this  was  to  be  their 
likst  relief.  Tlic  lloman  auxiliaries  were  recalled, 
and  tifc  Britutns  abandoned  to  tlieir  own  Ibrtune 
for  ever. 

When   the    Romans  desertMl   this 
island  thev  led  a  country,  with  re- 
gard  to  liic  arts  of  war   or  gDremroenl,   in   a 
manner  barbarous,  but  dauitats  of  that  spirit, 
or  those  advant;i^e«,  with  whidi  tomcuwes  a 
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mankind,  paid  their  worship  to  inferiour  objects, 
from  the  nature  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
always  tending  downwards. 

The  first  and  chief  objects  of  their  worship  were 
the  elements;  and,  of  the  elements,  fire,  aa  the 
most  pure,  active,  penetratiog,  and  what  gives  hfe 
and  energy  to  all  the  rest.  Among  fires,  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  the  sun,  as  the  most  glorious 
visible  being,  and  the  fountain  of  alt  life.  Next 
they  venerated  the  moon,  and  the  planets.  After 
fire,  water  was  held  in  reverence.  This,  when 
pure,  and  ntually  prepared,  was  supposed  to  wash 
away  all  sins,  and  to  qualify  the  priest  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  of  the  gods  with  more  acceptable 
prayers ;  washing  with  water  being  a  type  natural 
enough  of  inward  cleansing  and  purity  of  mind. 
They  also  worshipped  fountains,  and  lakes,  and 
rivers. 

Oaks  were  regarded  by  this  sect  with  a  particu- 
lar veneration,  as  by  their  greatness,  their  shade, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  not  ill  representing 
the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  From  the  great 
reverence  in  which  they  held  this  tree,  it  is  thought 
their  name  of  Druids  is  derived,  the  word  Deru  in 
the  Celtick  language  signifying  an  oak.  But  their 
reverence  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  tree.  All 
forests  were  held  sacrra ;  and  many  particular 
plants  were  respected,  as  endued  with  a  particular 
noliness.  No  plant  was  more  revered  than  the 
mistletoe;  especially  if  it  grew  on  the  oak;  not 
only  because  it  is  rarely  found  upon  that  tree,  but 
because  the  oak  was  among  the  Druids  peculiarly 
sacred.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  they  searched 
for  this  plant,  and  when  it  was  found,  great  re- 
joicing ensued ;  it  was  approached  with  reverence  ; 
it  was  cut  with  a  golden  hook ;  it  was  not  suffered 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  received  with  great  care 
and  solemnity  upon  a  white  garment. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the  pro- 
fession of  physick  was  annexed  to  the  priesthood. 
Men  imagined,  that  all  their  diseases  were  inflicted 
by  the  immediate  displeasure  of  the  Deity,  and 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  remedy  would  most 
probably  proceed  from  those,  who  were  particularly 
employed  in  his  service.  Whatever,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  found  of  efficacy  to  avert  or  cure  dis- 
tempers, was  considered  as  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  Divinity.  Medicine  was  always  joined  with 
magick;  no  remedy  was  administered  without 
mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of 
plants  and  herbs,  both  in  medicinal  and  magical 
practices,  was  early  and  general.  The  mistletoe, 
pointed  out  by  its  very  peculiar  appearance  and 
manner  of  growth,  must  have  struck  powerfully  on 
the  imaginations  of  a  superstitious  people.  Its 
virtues  may  have  been  soon  discovered.  It  has 
been  fully  proved  against  the  opinion  of  Celsus, 
that  internal  remedies  were  of  very  early  use.* 
Yet  if  it  had  not,  the  practice  of  the  present  savage 
nations  supports  the  probability  of  that  opinion. 
By  some  modern  authors  the  mistletoe  is  said  to  be 

■  See  this  pointlntbeDlviDe  Legation  orHows. 

t  n4«i  iraifTi  tatnCoti*irm¥  who  vm*   Utv»  ojSit  ffvfidaXotf  nr^a    Aai 
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of  signal  service  in  the  cure  of  certaia  cooTulure 
distempers,  which,  by  their  suddecQess,  their  vio- 
lence, and  their  unaccountable  symptoms,  han 
been  ever  considered  aa  supernatural.  The  epi- 
lepsy was  by  the  Romans  for  that  reason  calltd 
Morbus  Sacer ;  and  all  other  aations  have  re- 
garded it  in  the  same  light.  The  Druids  abo 
looked  upon  vervain,  and  some  other  plants,  u 
holy,  and  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  other  objects  of  the  Druid  worship  nere 
chiefly  serpents  in  the  animal  world,  and  rude 
heaps  of  stone,  or  great  pillars  without  polish  « 
sculpture,  in  the  inanimate.  The  serpent  by  hii 
dangerous  qualities  is  not  ill  adapted  to  inspite 
terrour;  by  his  annual  renewals  to  raise  adni- 
ration  ;  by  his  make,  easily  susceptible  of  nuT 
figures,  to  serve  for  a  variety  of  symbols;  and  by 
all,  to  be  an  object  of  religious  observance :  it- 
cordingly  no  object  of  idolatry  baa  beea  bmik 
universal. t  And  this  is  so  natural;  tliat  serpnt- 
reneration  seems  to  be  rising  ^ain  even  to  de 
bosom  of  Mahometanism.J 

The  great  stones,  it  has  been  supposed,  am 
originally  monuments  of  illustrious  men,  or  tk 
memorials  of  considerable  actions  ;  or  theynx 
landmarks  for  deciding  the  bounds  of  fixed  pn- 
perty.  In  time,  the  memory  of  the  peison  a 
facts,  which  these  stones  were  erected  to  peipets- 
ate,  wore  away ;  but  the  reverence,  which  csilsi^ 
and  probably  certain  periodical  ceremonies,  W 

tireserved  for  those  places,  was  not  so  scpoi  lb- 
iterated.  The  monuments  themselves  then  cnt 
to  be  venerated ;  and  not  the  less  because  As 
reason  for  venerating  them  was  no  longer  knows. 
The  land-mark  was  in  those  times  belu  saoedti 
account  of  its  great  uses,  and  easily  passed  iito 
an  object  pf  worship.  Hence  the  god  TennkB 
amongst  the  Romans.  This  religious  observuee 
towards  rude  stones  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  mi 
universal  of  all  customs.  Traces  of  it  are  ta  he 
found  in  almost  all,  and  especially  in  Aot 
northern  nations ;  and  to  this  day  in  Lqibalt 
where  heathenism  is  not  yet  entirely  eztirpsttd, 
their  chief  divinity,  which  they  call  §  Star  Jwh 
kare,  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude  stone. 

Some  writers  among  the  modems,  becanse  Ae 
Druids  ordinarily  made  no  use  of  images  in  Otor 
worship,  have  given  in  to  an  opinion,  that  tbeii 
religion  was  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  Godhcsd. 
But  this  is  no  just  consequence.  The  spiritnaGtr 
of  the  idea,  admitting  Uieir  idea  to  luve  bees 
spiritual,  does  not  infer  the  unity  of  the  object 
All  the  ancient  authors,  who  speak  of  this  oner, 
agree,  that,  besides  those  great  and  more  disria- 
guishing  objects  of  their  worship  already  m«itioa- 
ed,  they  had  gods  answerable  to  those  adored  by 
the  Romans.  And  we  know,  that  the  nortlien 
nations,  who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  had  ii 
fact  a  great  plurality  of  gods,  whose  attribute, 
though  not  their  names,  bore  a  close  analogy  to 
the  idols  of  the  southern  world. 

iNorden'i  Travels. 
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I  Tlie  Dfuids  peiformeil  tliv  liiglitst  net  of  rvli- 
bion  l)y  naciillre,  agreeably  to  tiie  ciuidiii  of  all 
Alier  D^tions.  Tliey  not  only  otrei-ed  dp  licastt, 
Ml  vt'Cfl  liiitnun  viclim»;  u  bttrl>&rity  nlinoBl  irni- 
WmJ  in  Die  Iteatlieti  woild,  IjuI  evcn-iiwii  more 
■ilbnniy.  nud  wiiti  ciicumitlanc^s  uf  |ieculiiir 
n>«lly,  amongtt  l)io»  nalinns  where  ihe  leli^ioii 
f  tlw  Druid*  prevailed.  ,  Tiny  IkW,  tliat  lltu  life 
f  ft  man  vrw  tlie  otily  atoncnK-ni  Tur  l^c  lifv  of 
nan.  Tliey  frctiiiMitly  edcluwd  a  itiimUer  of 
ncicbe*,  aoiiii!  captivci,  iicmii«  crimiiuU,  and, 
ben  i1m»c  were  wiiiitin§;,  gv«ii  innocciit  victim!, 
I  a  gigaiiUvk  xatiie  uf  wicker-work,  to  wliicEi 
icy  tt-t  tirv,  itiid  iiiTukt-d  tlirirtJL-iticK  amidst  ihf 
>md  criv*  and  *hne\(A  of  ihe  KulfiTOni,  nml  tlio 
jMiU  of  thoM  wlio  usittcd   at  tliit  tremendous 

Tti«r«  were  notitt  nmong  tlic  snciL'nls  mure 
llhterit  for  all  tliu  arbi  of  divinalion  than  ihc 
tuids.  Many  of  the  supiTslitioua  piacticca  in 
lo  ihiD  diiy  umoiit;  itic  country  people  for 
pcovering  llieir  future  fortune  seem  to  ho  rpinains 
l>njHiiiRi,  Finurity  i»  llie  preat  concern  of 
kioil.  WhiUl  the  wise  and  Itiarncd  Juok  back 
on  experience  md  hi«lory,  and  rca»o»  from 
Bgs  pail  atioiic  events  lo  come,  it  is  naltirni  for 
rude  and  ignorant,  who  huvc  llie  same  dctires 
bout  >W  same  n;a»onahl^  iucim«  of  )i&ti»f«cliun, 
enquire  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  ttnd  to 
vera  their  cotidiict  by  onivii«,  dn'mna,  wnd 
»difrics-  The  Druids,  w  w«U  as  iIk  Etniscun 
d  Ronan  pricstlmud,  Attended  with  dilii;cnce 
flt;'ltl  of  liird^.  the  fjcckiii);  of  cliickens,  and 
cntrtilii  of  llicir  animnl  s^icrificcn.  It  was 
sous,  thflt  not  contemptible  prognonicksof  the 
itiicr  wcrcio  be  taken  from  certain  niotianaand 
peaninccs  in  liinls  anil  beasts.*  A  people,  who 
ed  moftk  in  the  open  air,  muit  have  been  well 
illcd  ill  these  obsct>atia»B.  And  sm  chniii;:c:i  in 
t  wealJM--r  influenced  much  tlie  fortune  »f  thru 
lodng:*  Of  their  banesti,  which  were  all  ibeir 
Ff  iHies,  it  was  ciuy  to  apply  the  iame  prognoK- 
Eks  to  CTcry  event  by  a  transition  very  natural 
nd  common ;  and  thus  probably  »tom^  the  science 
I  auftpices,  which  formerly  guided  the  dclilier.i- 
l>n«  of  couBciU,  and  the  motions  of  armies, 
iOU(;b  iJiey  wow  only  st-rve,  and  acurcely  aertc, 
amuse  tlic  ruljpir. 

The  Dnitd  temple  it  represented  to  have  bnen 
Ipthiiig  mete  ih^n  a  coni>erratc<l  wood.  Tbe 
nts  apeak  of  no  other.  But  monuments 
WmuD.  which  shew,  that  the  Druids  were  not  in 
nspect  wholly  continvd  to  gron-«.  They  had 
a  apocie*  of  building,  which  in  mil  probability 
destined  lo  religious  u«e.  This  sort  of  ttruc- 
as  iiidecMl  without  walls  or  roof.  It  was  a 
inde,  p^nerally  circular,  of  huge  r«dc  stones, 
m£limi-«  single,  sometimes  double;  sometimes 
ritfa,  ofWn  witlioutt  «d  atcbitrurc.    Tfaeac  open 
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Icmplcj  were  nut  iu  all  respects  panUtr  lo  tbt 
nunhern  tialions.  Tliuae  of  the  Oraelca,  wtncli 
weri'  dedicated  to  the  celestial  gods,  ought  in 
ntrictnc.<s  to  hnvc  hud  no  roof,  and  n-cro  thuncc 
culled  Itiiptplhra.t 

Many  of  thcsu  ntoniimenti  ramain  in  the  Brilisli 
iolanils,  curious  for  their  nntu^uity,  or  asioni^in^ 
foT  tlic  gtcalncss  of  the  work  ;  enuimous  musacs  at 
luck,  so  poised  as  to  be  set  in  motion  with  tlic 
slightest  touch,  yet  not  lo  be  pushnl  from  their 
place  by  a  vcrk*  great  power :  viiki  aliani,  peculiar 
and  mystical  in  llicir  structure,  ihtoncs,  basins, 
heaps,  or  kcarns ;  and  a  variety  of  other  works, 
displaying  a  wild  industry,  and  a  strange  mixture 
of  ingenuity  and  nident^.  Biii  they  are  all 
worthy  of  attention :  not  only  as  such  nioniimenta 
often  clear  up  tlie  darkness,  and  supply  the 
defecU.  of  history,  but  as  ihcy  lay  open  a  nobla 
field  of  speculation  for  those,  who  study  the 
chancer,  which  have  happened  in  the  manners, 
opinions,  and  sciences  of  men.  and  who  think 
Uiem  as  worthy  of  regard  as  the  foitune  of  vara, 
and  th«  revolutions  of  kingdoms. 

TEie  short  account,  which  1  have  hero  given, 
does  not  contain  the  whole  of  what  is  handed  down 
lo  Hi  bv  anciuiit  writers,  or  diicoverH  bv  modem 
rcicarcb.  concerning  this  remarkable  order.  But 
I  have  selected  ihusc,  which  appear  tu  mc  the 
moat  striking  features,  and  such  as  throw  tlie 
strunt^t  light  on  t1ieg«oiuaatid  trne  character  of 
the  Druidical  inslitutioD.  In  »om<  respect*  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  singular ;  it  stood  out  more 
from  the  body  of  tlie  people  than  llic  prieothood  of 
other  nations;  and  tlieir  knowl4<dge  and  jjolicy 
ap[H;areJ  Uie  more  sLriking  by  being  conlrastcd 
with  the  great  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  the 
(leople,  over  whom  tney  pmidcd.  But,  mitwiih. 
standing  *omt  peculiar  appearances  and  pmclices, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  great  conformity 
between  this  and  the  ancient  orders,  which  have 
been  i«tablished  for  the  purposes  of  religion  in 
almost  nil  counlries.  For  (o  say  nothing  of  tlto 
resemblance,  whidt  many  have  tmccd  between 
this  and  the  Jewish  piteslnood.  the  Persian  Magi, 
and  the  Indian  Braclimans,  it  did  not  40  greatly 
diSer  from  the  Roman  priesthood  eitiier  in  iha 
original  objects,  or  in  the  general  mode  of  worship, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  their  hierarchy.  In  llie 
original  in^tituliuii  neither  of  these  nations  had  ibe 
use  «f  images ;  the  rulu  of  the  Salian  as  well  0* 
Druid  discipline  were  delircied  in  verse ;  both 
orders  were  under  an  elective  head  ;  and  both 
were  for  a  long  lime  the  lawyers  of  tlieir  country. 
So  thai  when  the  order  of  Druids  wa»  suf^rcued 
by  the  empcrours,  it  was  ratlier  from  a  dread  of  an 
intlu*?iice  incompatible  with  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, than  from  any  dislike  of  th«ii  religious 
opinio  us. 

rnim  et  fcedact  cBtona  in  apcno  Mundo  slquc  locmtl  pr*- 
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But  whatever  was  die  condilton  of  the  otiiei 
parti  of  Europe,  it  in  g«ne.rally  agreed,  that  llie 
•lateof  Biiiain  wos  Uie  worst  of  all.  Some  writers 
hare  oMcrtcJ,  that  except  those,  who  took  lefn^ 
in  the  niDualains  of  Wales  And  Cornwall,  or  fled 
into  Armoricn,  the  British  raoe  was  in  n  mnnner 
destroyed.  What  i*  cxlmordinary,  we  find  Eng- 
land in  a  very  tok-ruble  stiile  of  |>o|)ulatioti  in  lens 
tlwn  two  centuries  nfter  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Saxons;  and  il  is  hard  to  imagine  either  the 
trAniplantation,  or  the  encrcasc,  of  that  sir\g\e 
pcopfc  to  ImvL-  bcL-n,  in  so  eliort  a  lime,  Hufficient 
for  ihesetllenientof  sojjrcal  an  extent  of  country. 
Others  Kpeiik  of  the  Britaing,  not  ni  exiirnalt'd, 
hut  as  reduced  to  &  ittttc  of  slavery;  nna  here 
lhc«c  writers  fix  thr  origin  of  persona]  and  prediul 
servitude  in  End».nd. 

I  shall  lay  fairly  before  the  rwader  all  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  concerning  the  existence  or 
condition  ofthb  unhuppy  people.  That  they  were 
much  moTe  broken  and  leduccd  than  any  other 
nntjon,  which  had  fallen  under  iho  German  pnwer, 
I  think  may  be  inferred  from  two  considerations  : 
first,  that  in  all  other  pnrls  of  Europe  the  ancient 
language  subsisted  after  the  conquest, and  at  length 
incorporated  with  that  of  the  conquerors :  whereas 
in  England  the  Saxon  lan^a^  received  little  or 
oo  tincture  from  the  Welsh;  and  it  seems,  even 
among  the  lowest  ^ople,  to  have  continued  a  dia- 
lect of  pure  Teulonick  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
itself  blended  with  the  Norman.  Secondly,  that 
on  the  coniinenl  the  Christian  religion,  after  the 
northern  irruptions,  not  only  remained,  but  Hosir- 
ishcd.  It  was  verv  early  and  universully  adopted 
by  the  ruling  people.  In  England  it  was  so  en- 
tirely extinguished,  thai,  when  Augiislin  under- 
took his  mission,  it  does  not  appear  that  atnow;^ 
all  the  Saxons  there  was  a  single  person  profcts- 
ioK' Christianity, 

The  suddi^n  extinction  of  the  ancirnl  religion 
and  language  appears  sufiicient  to  ithew,  thai  Bri- 
tain must  have  sul!'ercd  more  than  any  of  the 
ocighbouriiig-  natioHn  on  the  continent.  But  it 
must  not  l>e  concealed,  that  there  are  likewise 
proofs,  (hat  the  British  race,  though  much  dimi- 
nished, was  not  wholly  extirpated ;  And  that 
those,  who  remained,  wcrrnut.  merely  as  Britains, 
reduced  to  servitude.  For  they  are 
mentioned  as  existing  in  some  of  the 
earlier  Saxon  laws.  In  these  laws  they  are  al- 
lowed a  compensation  on  llic  footing  of  the  meaner 
kind  of  Rn^lish ;  and  they  are  even  permitted,  as 
well  as  the  Ene;li!ih,  to  emerge  out  of  thntlow  rank 
into  a  more  liberal  condition.  Tiiis  is  dcgnda- 
lion,  but  not  slavery.'  Tiie  ufliurs  of  that  whole 
period  arc,  however,  coveted  with  anobicurity  not 
)o  be  dissipated.  The  BritaiiiK  had  lilile  leisure, 
or  ability,  to  write  a  just  account  of  a  war,  by 
which  UiRy  were  ruined,  And  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  succeeded  them,  attentive  only  to  arms,  were, 
iiiiul  their  conversion,  ignurant  of  the  use  of 
letters. 

It  is  on  this  darkened  tlicatre  that  some  0I1I 


writers  hare  introduced  tliOM  char«rters  and  ac- 
tions, which  Irave  afforded  sucH  ample  tnatttrts 
poets,  and  so  miirh  perplexity  to  hiatorians.    Tliii 
IS  the  fabulous  and  hcttHck  age  of  our  oalMi. 
After  the  natural  and  just  representations  of  dt 
Roman  scene,  llie  stage  is  again  crowded  «idi«- 
chanters,  giants,  and  all  the  extravai^nt  imi|ncf 
the  wildest  and  most  remote  antiquity.     Noiar- 
Bonngc  makes  so  conspicuous  a   figure  in  tkn 
stories  as  King  Arthur;  a  prince  wbetherof  Bn- 
lish  or  Roman  origin,  wbctner  bomoe  UmiriMri, 
or  in  Armorica,  b  uncertain  ;  but  it  aimean,  tht 
he  opposed  the  Sasons  with  remarkable  viitv^ 
and  no  small  degree  of  success,  wrbich  haimd» 
ed  him  and  his  exploits  H>   large  ko  %rgvMA4 
romance,  flint  both  are  alincst  dtsclaiinid  by  !■»■ 
tory.     Light  scarce  begina  todawn  uniiltbeiDCm- 
(tuotion  of  OhHslinnicy ;  which,  hringinf^  nd  il 
the  use  of  letters,  itnd  the  arU  of  civil  life,  aMi 
at  once  a  juster  uccouut  of  things  and  farts,  lU 
are  more  worthy  of  relation  ;   nor  is  there  iubd 
any  revolution  so  remarkable  in  the  EogtiihiHR; 
The  bishops  of  Rome  had  for  some  titae  brI- 
intcd  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    Ptfc 
Grcgor)',  who  is  surnamcd  the  Great,  aflecttdlnd 

fiiouB  design  with  an  uncommon  ual ;  and  ht  u 
cngth  found  a  circumstance  higlily  farovnblt  tl 
it  in  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  CfaaiifaBt,  ■ 
king  of  the  Franks,  to  the  reigning  momniirf 
Kent.  This  opportunity  induced  Pope  Gil{>f 
to  commission  Augiisttn,  a  monk  of  IlheiiM,aM 
a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  to  undertake  Ail 
arduoux  enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Christ  600, 
and  150  years  nfter  thecomin^orthc  * 

first  Saxon  colonies  into  England,  that  Fthflkrt. 
king  of  Ki>nt,  reci-ivwl  iui»llig«-nce  of  the  uhiil 
in  his  dominions  of  a  number  of  men  in  a  fiimp 
garb,  practising^  several  strange  and  iinusaa]  a» 
monies,  who  desired  to  be  conducted  to  tJie  k^^ 
presencD,  declaring,  that  tlicy  had  things  taam- 
municate  to  him  and  to  kb  people  of  the  «tn< 
importance  to  their  eternal  welfare.  Hiis  wm 
Augustin  with  forty  of  the  associati^  of  hts  laiaina, 
who  now  landed  in  (he  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  mi 
plncc,  by  wliicli  the  Saxons  had  before  wtttut, 
when  they  extirpated  Christianity. 

The  king  heard  them  in  the  ojien  air,  mtaim 
to  defeatjt  "pon  a  principle  of  Druidical  tapmb- 
lion,  the  ctfoctaof  tneir  encbantnientx.  Aoffinta 
spoke  by  a  Prankish  interpreter.  Tire  Franb  mi 
Saxons  were  of  the  same  origin,  and  used  atM 
lime  the  same  language.  He  was  favoarablr  l^ 
ceived  ;  and  a  place  in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  (I* 
capiral  of  Kent,  was  allotted  for  tlm  resideBrssf 
hrm  ami  hiicompanioRi.  Tliey  entered  CanioNlJ 
in  prneesnion,  prceedMl  by  two  persons,  wko  bM 
a  Sliver  crocs,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  painted (■ 
a  board  ;  singing  as  they  went  litanies  to  atot  ' 
wrath  of  God  from  that  city  and  prople. 

The  king  was  among  their  first  cooivrtf- 
principal  of  his  nobility,  as  tisaal.  foUoved 
example;  moved, aa  it  ii  related,  by  raaay 
T   t'<«rr<ii«i>*ai>jriirlo,isr>H«nf7«rHnitlac4«0,FiMI 
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iraclrs,  but  iintlouble<lI;r  K*  '■^'^  extmordinary 
bI  of  (he  mMsionnrie*,  and  ihe  \»cm^  aiiMcrily  of 
ir  lire*.  -  The  new  rttigion,  by  the  proU'Ciion 
so  mpccird    it   prince,    wlio  hvlcj  uti<ier   his 
inJon  or  influcn<%  all  the  counirios  to  the 
thwanl  orUiG  Humbcr,  iipmtil  Jitrirwitli  great 
idity.    Pa^niini,  iTtcr  a  flint  reiittdnce.  every 
Tc  eavt  vruy.     And,  indeed,  tlic  cliicrilifficiil- 
whicli  ChmtiHnity  hw\  lo  «nr<>iint<:r,  did  not 
•o  much  from  the  tlni^W  of  oppniiie  tvl\- 
prejiidices,  at  from  ihc  groM  &d(1  licentious 
Bnntm  of  n  barbarous  people.    One  of  the  Snxon 
rtaces  eNpellcd  tin-  Ciiristians  from  his  tifrritonr, 
iBC  lh«  priest  rtfiised  ui  t;ive  him  some  of  that 
bread,  which  he  &a.m  distributed  to  his  con- 
cha tion. 

ft  itt  probable,  that  the  order  of  Druids  either 
d  nut  ni  all  subsist  amoncst  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
that  Bt  ihis  liuo  it  haa  declined  not  a  little 
m  its  ancient  authority  and  repuUlion  ;  else  it 
rnt  easy  to  eoneeive  how  tliey  admitted  to 
•dily  n  now  system,  whieh  at  one  stroke  cut  ofl' 
n  tbdr  character  itH  whole  importniiee.  "We 
B  And  iiome  chiefsi  of  the  pn^an  prieithooil 
aogit  the  roremost  in  submitting  to  the  now 
trine.  On  the  tirst  proaeliing  of  tlie  posptl  in 
ortliuinbcrland,  the  lieiilhco  iKnitiirufthiit  terri- 
rj  immediately  mounted  an  horse,  which  to  ihote 
bi*  order  uai  unlawful,  and  breaking  into  ilie 
crtd  enrlotiirc  hewed  to  pieees  the  idol  he  had 
long  served.* 

If  ihconlerofllieDruidsdid  notiubsisl  amongst 
B  SaxoQt,  yet  the  chief  objcets  of  their  relij^ion 
>(ie«r  to  have  been  derived  from  that  fountain. 
tcy  iixleed  worshipitcd  several  idols  under  vari- 
ft  (umis  of  men  and  beasts ;  and  tliose  gods,  to 
lOtn  Ihcy  dedicated  t)ie  days  of  the  weok,  bore 
tiwtr  tillnbutee,  and  in  the  particular  days  that 
re  conseerated  to  them,  tnouEh  not  in  their 
En«s,  a  near  resemblance  to  the  divinities  of 
icient  Rome.  But  still  the  ^reat  and  capital 
l>j«c(«  of  their  worship  were  taken  from  Druid- 
:  trees,  slonea,  the  elements,  tind  ihe  lieavenly 
tdin.  t  These  were  their  principal  devotionx, 
tfl  tbe  strDng;est  bold  upon  their  mind*,  and  re- 
lied the  progress  of  tlie  Christian  rcliginn  with 
greatest  obstinscy.  For  we  fiml  these  snper- 
lions  forbidden  amongst  the  latest  Simon  laws, 
fc  worslnp,  which  stands  in  need  of  the  memnrinl 
ima^ies  or  books  to  support  it,  may  pcriih  when 
tat  are  destroyed.  Bnl  when  a  snpeniiii<m  is 
nblilfaed  upon  tlince  [^real  objects  of  nntiire, 
lieh  eoniinually  solicit  the  senses,  it  is  extremely 
fficuU  to  turn  the  mind  from  thin^,  that  id 
emsrlve*  aie  strikinc.  and  that  are  always  pre- 
bL  Amongst  the  objects  of  this  class  must  be 
elumed  the  goddess  £oslre.  who  from  the  ety- 
ilo^  of  the  naiue,  as  well  bh  from  the  wason 
ired  to  ber.  was  probably  that  beautiful  planet, 
\tich  the  Orveks  and  Romans  worshipped  under 
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the  names  of  I-iicifrr  and  Venng,  It  is  ftom  this 
fToddeu,  that  in  England  ihe  Pamlial  festival  has 
been  called  Eastcr.I  To  these  they  joined  Ihe 
reverence  of  various  subordinate  genii,  or  demons, 
ftiiries,  and  goblins ;  fantasiiciU  ideas,  which  in  a 
ttnie  of  uninstrueted  nature  (frow  spontaneously 
out  of  the  wild  fancies  or  fears  of  men.  Thiia 
they  worshipped  a  sort  of  goddess,  whom  tWy 
called  Mara,  formed  from  those  fri(;litful  appear- 
anres,  (hat  oppte«s  men  in  their  sleep;  ana  the 
name  t*  still  retained  among  us.^ 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  An^lo-Saions,  they 
wercsucFi  as  might  be  expected  in  a  rude  penpli^ ; 
fierco,  and  of  n  gross  simplicity.  Their  elothca 
were  short.  As  all  harbaiiana  are  much  taken 
with  cxteriour  form,  and  the  ndvanliices  and  dis- 
tinctions, which  are  conferred  by  nature,  Ihft  Fax- 
ons set  an  hii^i  value  on  comelineasof  person, and 
studied  much  to  impnive  it,  Ilia  remarliable.tliat 
a  law  of  Kinf;  Ina  orders  the  care  and  education 
of  foundlings  to  be  regulated  by  their  beauty.|| 
They  cherishetl  their  hair  to  a  great  length,  and 
were  extremely  proud  and  jealous  of  this  natural 
ornament.  Some  of  their  i£reat  men  were  distin- 
guished by  an  appellative  taken  from  the  length 
of  their  hair.f  To  pull  the  hair  was  punish- 
able ;•"  and  forcibly  lo  cut  or  injure  it  wns  con- 
sidered in  the  same  criminal  light  walh  cutting  off 
tlie  iiose,  or  thrusting  out  the  eye*.  In  the  same 
design  of  barbarous  ornament,  their  faces  were 
generally  painted  ami  scarred.  Tlicy  were  so  fond 
of  chair*  and  bracelet*,  that  they  haw  given  a 
surname  in  some  of  their  kinga  from  their  gene- 
rosity in  bestowing  such  marks  of  favoiir.f+ 

Few  thin^  disovcr  the  state  of  the  arts  amoni^t 
people  more  certainly  than  the  presents  that  are 
Hiiiae  lo  them  by  foreigners.  The  pope,  on  his 
first  mission  into  North umbeiUnd,  sent  to  lli« 
qncen  of  that  country  some  stuffs  with  ornaments 
of  gold,  an  ivory  comb  inlaid  wiih  the  same 
metal,  and  a  silver  mirror.  A  (Queen's  want  of 
such  female  ornaments  and  iitensda  shews,  that 
the  arts  were  at  this  time  little  culliraicd  amongst 
the  Saxons.  These  are  the  sort  of  presents  oow. 
manly  sent  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Thus  ignorant  in  sciences  and  arts,  and  un- 
practised in  trade  or  manufacture,  military  exer- 
cise*, war,  and  the  preparation  for  war.  was  their 
employment,  huntini;  tlieir  pleasure.  They  dwHt 
in  cottages  of  wicker  work,  plastered  witli  day, 
and  thatched  srith  rushes,  where  they  sat  with 
their  raniilies,  Iheir  officers  and  domesticks,  round 
a  fire  made  in  tlie  middle  of  the  house.  In  this 
manner  their  pfeutesl  princes  lived  amidst  the 
mint  of  Komnn  magrnificence.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianitv.  which,  under  whatever  form, 
always  confers  mc\i  ineatimaUe  benefits  on  man- 
kind, soon  made  a  seiMibte  change  in  these  rvd« 
and  tierce  manners. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  for  an  end 
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io  worthy.  Providence  on  «oine  txxamona  michl 
directly  Imve  interpMiid.  The  books,  iriiich  con- 
tain llic  hi»torY  of  this  tinvft  aiid  change,  are  little 
eUc  tlian  u  narraiivc  of  miracle* ;  frequently.  Iiow- 
ever,  with  sticli  apparent  murks  of  weakness  or 
€l«ifi>,  thai  they  atfoid  little  «>courageinenl  (o 
iittiet  on  Uieni.  They  were  then  reoeifcd  with  a 
bimd  credulity :  tliey  have  been  nnceiejectett  with 
as  undistiii^urJiiii^  a  disregard.  Uitt  ns  it  t»  not 
in  my  dcnipi,  nor  inclination,  nnr  indeed  in  my 
power,  cither  to  uUblish  or  refute  thtae  Jlorie*. 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  thattlic  reality  or  opinion 
of  Buch  mimctcs  was  the  principal  caniu.-  of  the 
caily  acceptance  knd  rapid  progrcM  of  ChriRtianity 
in  this  island.  Other  causes  undoubtedly  con- 
curred :  and  it  will  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
contider  son>e'or  Ute  human  and  politick  wayi,  by 
which  reiiKion  wu  advanced  in  this  nMion  ;  and 
^^  those  more  pBrticuIarly,  by  which  lIic  monastick 
^^B  institution,  then  interwoven  with  Chrlsiiiinily.  nnd 
^^V  making  an  equut  progress  with  it,  attained  to  sn 
W  hi^h  a  pitch  of  pfopcrty  and  power;  so  bs.  in  a 

I  time  extremely  short,  to  form  a  kind  of  order,  and 

I  that  not  the  least  considerable,  in  tlie  state. 
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Tuii  marnaee  of  Ethelbert  to  i  Christian  prin- 
OHUn*,  wc  nave  seen,  a  means  of  introducin;; 
■OSIwuiity  into  his  dominions.  The  same  in- 
fluence contributed  to  extend  it  in  tlte  otlier  king- 
doms of  Uie  hepLaicli.y,  tlie  eoverei^s  of  which 
were  getieially  converted  by  their  wives.  Among 
the  ancient  nations  of  Germany,  tlie  female  sex 
was  possessed  not  only  of  its  natural  and  common 
ascendant,  but  it  was  Ix^lieved  peculiarly  sacred,* 
luid  Esvoured  with  more  fre(|ueul  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will ;  women  were,  therefore,  heard 
with  an  uncommon  attention  in  all  deliberations, 
and  partJculiuly  in  those  thcit  regarded  religion. 
The  pagan  superstilioii  of  the  Norili  fumiidiefl, 
in  this  instance,  a  principle,  which  contributed  to 
its  own  destruction. 

In  the  cbiuige  of  religion,  care  was  taken  to 
rcndrr  the  transition  from  falsehood  to  tnjth  ai  little 
violont  as  possible.  Though  the  first  proselytes 
were  kings,  it  does  not  appear  that  then  was  tny 
pertccuiion.  It  was  a  precept  of  Pope  Gregory, 
under  whose  auspices  this  mission  was  conducted, 
that  tl>e  heathen  temples  should  not  be  det^trovcd, 
npcciully  where  liicy  were  well  built ;  but  tliat, 
first  icmuvint;  the  idols,  tliey  should  be  consecrated 
aiiiTW  by  holier  riles,  and  to  better  purposes,  t  in 
order  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  mi^ht  not 
be  too  rudely  shocked  by  a  declarcu  profanation 

•  ttttt  ftliiMam  MHtfBM  alifnU  et  pnridtim  pulaiH ;  w« 
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of  oliat  tliey  had  so  lone  held  MCfcd  ;  «b4  tilt 
every  wlier e  brholdtn|^  ibfl  same  places,  to  vW 
they  had  formerly  resorted  for  rrltgioua  emfat 
they  mif^bt  be  gradually  reeonctl«d  Io  the  sw 
doctrines  and  certn»nie»,  which  were  these  i 
duced :  and  as  iIk  sacrifices  used  in  the 
worship  were  always  attended  with  (m^atf.md 
conaequently  were highW  grateful  to  ihemuhitsAi, 
the  pope  ordered,  that'oxcn  abouM  u  mtlk 
staughtned  near  the  church,  and  the  uvfit^ 
dulged  in  tbeif  ancient  festivity.!  WhsMia 
popular  customs  of  heathenism  w'erp  foaadlnki 
absolutely  nut  incompatible  witii  Chnstiaaily  sib 
retained  ;  aitd  some  of  them  were  continMa  lit 
very  late  period.  Detr  were  at  a  ccrtaia  ■«■ 
brought  into  St.  Paul'echurch  in  London,  mdliit 
on  Ok  altar :  k  and  this  custom  subsiatcd  eali)  Ai 
Reformation.  The  names  n(  some  of  the  cfaak 
festivals  were,  with  a  stinilar  deei^n,  takes  6a 
those  of  the  heathen,  which  hnd  bcca  cckhnkl 
at  the  same  time  of  the  yi-ar.  Notbtng  ooaM  itm 
been  more  prudent  than  tht-te  regulalioaa:  d^ 
were  indeed  formeil  from  a  perfect  undarataaAf 
of  human  nature. 

'Whilst  the  inferiour  people  ««ro  thus  tnseaiUf 
led  into  a  better  order,  the  example  and  eossl* 
nance  of  the  great  completed  the  work.     For  it 
Saxon  kings  and  ruling  men  embraced  rJ^ss 
with  so  signal,  nnd  in  their  rank  so  unund.  i  aii 
Uutt  in  many  instnrvces  tbcy  even  sacrifieH  !»■ 
advanccntcnt  the  prime  objects  of  their  saiU— 
Wulfcrc.  kin^  of  the  West  .Saxons,  bestew^tk 
Isle  of  Wi^hi  on  the  king  of  Sussex,  to 
him  to  embrace  Christianity.  U    This  zeal  «; 
io  tlie  same  manner  in  favour  of  tJieir 
The  greatest  kings    and    conqueron 
resigned  their  crowni,  and  shot 
nonastertes.     When  kings  becante mentis M 
lustre  was  reflected  upon  the  mooMCick  stsfa 
great  credit  accrued  to  the  power  of  their  ' 
which  was  able  to  produce  suoii  extn 
effects   upon   persons,    over   whom   nJigiM 
commonly  tlie  sliijhtoi  influence. 

Tlic  2eal  of   the  mttsiouaries  was  ahs 
dMisted  by  their  superiority  is  the  artsef 
At   tlicir  first  preaching  in  3assex,  Ihsl 
war  reduced  to  the  greatest  distrea  600  s 
which  had  continued  for  tbrfc  years.    Tl 
rouB  inhabiuots,  destitute  of  any  m«s«  ""J 
viatc  the  raminc.  in  an  cptdcmick  VU^J^ 
despair  frequently  united  ferty  and  Mvi 
and  joining  their  hands,  precipitatn  tl 
from  the  cliffs,  and  were  cither  drows*^*' 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.     Thauj^  a  mifin 
they  knew  not  how  to  fish  :  and  this  . 
probably  arose  from  ;« rc-mnaotof  Druidi'*' 
stition,  which  hud  forbidden  the  useofll 
diet.     In  this  calamity.  Bishop  WilM 
preacher,  collecting  nets,  at  the  head  of  ki"-^  ». -^^ — 
aiits,  plunged  into  the  sea  ;  andhann(*f*^^*^i 
great  rasource  of  fbod,be  recoodWu«*^^l'\^ 
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tabonn.  It  ii  true,  llini  tliey  cultivated  l«tt«n 
only  in  a  Mconttary  way,  tiii'l  ox  nubsidiary  (o 
rdi^ioD.  But  tlic  scltcmc  of  Christianity  is  sucJi. 
thai  it  BltnuKt  ticccasitatL-s  un  atlctilion  to  many 
kindi  of  IPDmine.  For  the  Scnplnre  is  by  no 
means  an  irrelative  system  of  montl  and  divine 
trutha ;  but  it  stands  connected  with  ao  many 
hiaCoricR,  and  with  the  laws,  opinions,  and  man- 
ners of  so  many  viinous  sorls  of  peopt?,  and 
in  such  ditTepcnt  timea,  that  it  is  allo?cth«r 
impossible  to  arrive  to  any  tolerable  knonlcdg^c 
of  it,  without  havioe  recourse  to  tnuch  eHeriour 
enquiry.  For  whioh  reason  the  pra^ja  of  diis 
religion  has  always  been  marked  by  thai  of 
letlcra.  There  were  two  other  circumsiuncea 
at  this  time,  (hat  contributed  nn  leu  to  tlie 
revival  of  learning.  The  sacred  writings  had  not 
been  translated  mto  any  vertmcular  la[iguaf;x< 
and  even  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church  was 
still  continued  in  the  Latin  tongue  :  all,  ibcrcforc, 
frtio  formed  tliemselres  for  the  ministry,  and  hoped 
to  make  any  figure  in  it,  were  in  n  mnnner  driven 
to  lite  study  of  the  writers  of  polite  anlic|urty,  in 
order  to  qualify  iheiiwelves  for  llieir  most  ordinary 
functions.  By  this  means  a  praetiee,  liable  in  it- 
self to  great  objections,  hud  a  considerable  share 
in  preaervini;  the  wrecks  of  literature;  and  was 
ono  means  of  conveyinjj;  down  to  our  times  (hose 
iDcstimable  monuments,  which  olhcrwisc,  in  the 
tumult  of  barbarous  confusion  on  one  hand,  and 
untaught  piety  on  the  otlier,  must  Inevitably  have 
perished.  The  second  circumstance,  the  pilgrim- 
^;es  (if  lliat  age,  if  considered  in  itself,  was  as 
liable  to  objection  as  the  former ;  hut  it  proved  of 
equal  advantage  to  the  cause  of  literature.  A 
priiicipLiI  object  of  tlicK  pious  joumics  wa5  Rontic, 
which  contnincfl  nil  the  little,  that  was  left  in  the 
\VH«tern  world,  of  ancient  learning  and  taste. 
The  other  great  oHj-cct  of  tli"«c  pilgrimafres  was 
Jerusalem;  this  led  them  into  thv  Grecian  empire, 
which  >[il]  subsis'cd  in  the  East  with  great  majesty 
and  power.  Heru  tliu  Greeks  had  not  only  not 
di  seen  tinned  the  ancient  studies,  but  they  added 
to  the  slock  of  arts  many  inventions  of  curiosity 
and  convenience,  that  were  unknown  to  antiquity. 
When,  afterwards,  the  Sarazena  prevailed  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  the  pilgrims  had  also,  by  tlie 
same  means,  an  opportunity  of  profiting  from  the 
improvements  of  that  laborious  people;  and  liow- 
•vor  little  tlii;  mujuhty  of  these  pious  travellers 
might  hdvc  had  such  ob|ecta  in  their  view,  some- 
thing useful  must  unavoidably  have  stuck  to  I  hem  ; 
a  few  certainly  saw  with  more  discernment,  and 
rendured  their  travels  serviceabte  to  ihcir  country 
by  importing  Other  things  besides  miracles  and  le- 
gends. Thus  a  commuaication  was  o|icncd  be- 
tween this  remote  island  and  couniries,  of  which 
it  otherwise  cou  Id  then  scarcely  have  heard  mention 
made:  &nd  pilgtiranges  thus  preserved  that  inter- 
course umonKst  mankind.  w]itc;li  is  now  formed  by 
politicks,  commerce,  and  learned  curiosity. 

It  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  observation,  thai 
Prorulencc,  wiiicn  ationgly  appear*  to  have  in- 
•  St  ro1unttui,or  leotmln]!,  orfciu. 


tended  the  continual  intermixture  of  maated. 
never  leaves  tlie  human  mind  deslituie  of  a  pia- 
cipic  to  cRcct  it.  Tfiis  purpoM  o  aomctimescw- 
ried  on  by  a  sort  of  migratory  ittstirtrt.  xiwumu 
by  the  spirit  of  ooDquest;  at  onetiraeava/irednni 
men  from  their  homes,  at  aitother  the;  are  senairf 
by  a  thirst  of  kiiowledgie ;  where  ufne  of  di« 
cuuseacan  operate,  the  sanctUr  ofpArticnlirfJliM 
attracts  men  from  the  moat  distajit  quartais.  k 
was  this  motive,  which  sent  thousands  in  ihcH 
to  Jerusalem  and  Rome ;  and  now,  ia  a  full 
impels  half  the  world  annual  I  j  to  Mecca. 

By  those  voyagva,  Ibo  aaoda  of  vBriooa 
knowledge  and  improvement  wcr«  aldifftrrtot 
■mpoitcij  into  England.     They  were  cultivaud 
the  leisure  and  retirement  of  munasienes ; 
wise  tliioy  could  not  have  bevn   culdvated  at 
for  it  was  altogether  necessary    to  draw 
men  from  the  Kencrel  rude  ant]  fierce  society, 
wholly  to  set  a  bar  between  (hem  and  the 
ous  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  II 
them  for  study,  and  the  cultivntion  of  arti  W 
science.     Accordingly,   we  find   every  wbrK, 
the  first  inuitutioos  for  the  propa^tion  ot 
ledge  amongst  any  people,  that  those,  wka 
ed  it.  were  set  apart  and  tecluded  from  lix 
of  (lie  conimunily. 

The  great  eeclestaslical  ehair  oT  tins 
for  near  a  century,  was  filled  by  fonagMnf 
were  nominated  by  llie  popes ;  who  arere  ■ 
age  just  or  pohtick  enough  to  appoint  pm 
u  mcrii  in  some  degree  adequate  to  thu 
taut  charge.     Through  this  seriea  of 
learned  prelates,  continual  accessiona 
to  the  originally  slender  slock  of  Enclii 
ture.     The  greatest  and  most  va]uaU» 
art'easinns  wns  made  in  the  lime  and  by 
of  TheodoruR,  the  seventh  archbisbopli 
bury.  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth  ;  imaaid' 
ambitious  spirit,  and  of  a  mind  more  If 
talenu  better  cultivated,  than  gcDerallj^fiJI 
lot  of  the  western  prelates.     He  firal 
the  study  of  his  nntivc  language  intA  tka  i 
He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  ralutW 
in  many  faculties;  and  amongst  then  • 
ficent  copy  uf  tlic  works  of  Homer,  ll» 
cienl  ana  best  of  poets,  and  tlie  best 
inspire  a  people,  just  initiated  iolo  bW^'^^ 
an   ardent  love,  and  with  a  (rue  tMU  il^Vtaaat 
Kcien(res.      Under  his   influence   s  KM 
formed  at  Canterbury  ;   and  tkoa  (bi 
fountain  of  knowlcd^,  the  Greek 
oppned  in  England  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  669. 

The  southern  parts  of  EngfAud  reetn* 
improvements  directly   through    (he  c"*" 
Rome.     The  kingdom  of  Northumhrrlol 
as  it  was  converted,  bej^n  to  e>Mittnd 
nouUiem  provinces  in  no  cmulattM  M 
learning.     The  ecclesiastieks  then  al*i)  i<1' 
profited  by  their  intercotine  «Uh  Ron*;  W 
found  thdr  principal  resources  of  kaoal 
another  and  a  more  extraordinary  ijaaA*- 
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ad  of  ilii.  Of  Columkill,  u  »  small  and  liRirc^ii 
k  in  the  WKlem  ocean.  But  tn  tliose  days  il 
t  bifi:h  ID  rcputatinn  ha  the  litc  «f  a  mon^utcry, 
cb  had  acquired  great  renown  for  tin;  rigour 
its  studiet.  )u]d  Ute  tececiiy  of  It*  anceiick  dis- 
line,  iu  authority  was  extended  over  all  llie 
litem  parts  of  Diitain  and  Irclftnd ;  and  the 
iiks  of  ilii  even  exercised  cpiicopal  jurisdictioa 
r  all  tlioK  regioui.  Tl»^  lind  a  considemble 
re  botli  in  the  njliirioiis  and  literati>  iostiiution 
tie  NorthurobriEDS.  Another  itUnd  of  Mill 
<  importance,  in  the  moutli  n(  the  TetSt  uid 
ed  Landisfurn,  was  iiboiil  this  time  sanctified 
llw  BiiMaritica  of  an  hiTmit  raHi'd  Cuthbcn. 
oon  became  alao  a  very  cclcbt&tcd  moniincT^. 
tait,  from  a  dread  of  the  ravages  uf  piriltes,  re- 
red  lirHl  !u  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ciiiilineiit, 

on  the  same  account  finally  to  Durham.  The 
ds  of  this  monastery  omitted  noliitn^.  ivhioli 
Id  contribute  to  the  glory  of  tlicir  founder  iind 
lie  dignity  of  their  bguse:  uliicli  becume  ici  n 
f  short  time,  by  their  a»iduous  endeavours,  ilie 
It  considerable  school,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The 
XL  and  Justcst  boast  of  this  monastery  is  tEie 
erable  Beda.  who  was  e^lucated  and  spent  his 
lie  lifit  tliere.  An  account  of  hw  writings  in  nn 
EMint  of  the  English  Icarniii^  in  that  a^,  taken 
■»  maatadvantaKYOus  view.  Many  of  his  works 
iKId,  and  he  wiole  both  in  prose  acid  verse,  and 
>n  all  sorts  of  iub^«et5.  His  theology  fornix  the 
It  considerable  pari  of  his  wiilin^.  He  wrote 
imentK  upon  almost  Uie  whole  Scripture,  and 
sral  bomilies  on  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
uch.  Both  the  commpnts  and  sermons  are 
«r«lly  allegorical  in  llie  t-onslnietion  of  ibr 
U  and  aimply  moral  in  the  application.  In 
K  discourse*  si^veral  lliiu^  seem  $lmhied  and 
Ciful ;  but  hcicin  be  followed  entirely  the  man- 

of  the  earlier  fathers,  from  whom  the  gtcntcst 
X  of  hit  divinity  is  not  so  much  imilatcd  ai  ex- 
Med.  The  systemalick  and  lo^cal  method, 
ieh  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
tolo^  by  John  of  Dnmaseus.  and  which  after- 
nU  was  known  by  the  name  of  school -dirinily, 
■  not  then  in  use,  at  least  in  the  Western 
■ch;  though  soon  after  it  made  an  amaiing 
Sfreis.     In  this  scheme,  ihn  alle^rical   gave 

J  to  the  literal  explication :  the  imagination 
less  scope;  and  the  affections  were  leaa  touch- 
But  it  prevailed  by  nn  appearance  mure  solid 
1  philcaoptiical ;  by  an  order  more  scientiKck  ; 
I  bjr  a  reaidiness  of  application .  either  for  the  so- 
>CM  or  the  exciting  of  doubts  and  difficulties. 
rbey  also  eullivaied  in  lliid  monastery  tlie  study 
kiaUiral  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Then^  re- 
in of  Beda  one  ent  ire  book,  and  some  tcnlteml 
tyt  on  these  subjects.  This  hook.  He  Remm 
*vr4.  a  concise  and  nietljodicat,  and  contains  no 
^contemptible  abstract  of  tlic  physicks,  which 
%  taogfat  in  the  decline  of  llie  Roman  empire, 
vu  gomewliat  unfortunate,  that  the  infancy  of 
S'lish  lewnmg  was  supported  by  t)ie  dotaoic  of 
Roman,  and  that  even  the  spiin^-head  from 
Knee  tliey  drew  ibeir  inctructions  was  rtaelf  rar- 
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rvptcd.  However,  tlie  works  of  the  fcteat  mastere 
of  the  ancient  science  still  remained  :  hut  in  na- 
tural philosophy  the  worvt  wat  the  roost  laibion- 
able.  The  Epicurean  nhysicks,  the  most  approach- 
ins;  to  ralional,  had  long;  lost  all  credit  1^  being 
made  the  support  of  an  impious  tlieology  and  a 
loose  morality.  The  Koe  vision*  of  I'laio  fell  into 
some  discredit  by  tlie  abuse,  which  lieretirks  had 
made  of  them ;  and  the  wniintrs  of  Arisiiiilc  s«em 
to  have  been  then  the  only  ones  much  rc^rded, 
even  in  natural  philosophy,  in  which  bmncb  of 
science  alone  (hey  am  unworthy  of  him.  Beds 
entirely  follows  hU  system.  The  uppcarandes  of 
nature  are  explained  by  matter  and  fonn,  and  by 
the  four  viilcrar  clement* ;  acted  upon  by  the  four 
supposed  qualities  of  hot.  dry,  niuist.  and  cold. 
His  antrooomy  ]»  on  the  common  system  vC  the 
ancients;  stillicictit  for  tU(!  few  purposes  to  which 
they  applied  it,  but  otherwise  imperfectandgroaa- 
Iv  erroneous.  He  makes  tlie  moon  larger  llian 
the  earth  ;  thoitf;)]  a  reHeclioa  on  llic  nature  of 
edip«C4,  which  lie  understood,  might  liare  satiified 
him  of  the  contrary.  Biti  lie  had  so  mndi  to  copy, 
that  he  had  little  lime  to  examine.  These  specu- 
lations, howvver  erroneous,  were  still  useful;  for 
though  men  err  in  assigning  the  causes  of  natural 
operations,  the  works  of  nature  arc  by  this  means 
brought  under  their  consideration  :  which  cannot 
be  done  without  enlarging  the  mind.  The  science 
may  be  false,  or  Irivolous;  the  improvement  will 
be  real.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  tliat  soon 
afterwards  tlie  monks  began  to  apply  themselves 
to  astronomy  and  chronology  from  the  dif.putes, 
which  wi>re  carried  on  with  so  much  lical,  and  so 
little  eS'ecl,  cunccrnuig  the  proncr  lime  of  cele- 
brating Easier ;  and  the  Engliib  owed  the  culti- 
vation of  these  noble  sciences  to  on*  of  tlw  most 
trivial  controversies  of  ecclewa*tick  discipline. 
Beda  did  not  canine  his  attention  to  tltosc  aupe- 
riour  sciences.  He  treated  of  musick,  and  of 
rhetohek.of  gtanimar.and  the  art  of  versification, 
and  of  aritlimet  ick.  both  by  ktter*  and  on  the 
lingers:  and  his  work  on  this  last  subject  a  the 
only  one.  in  which  that  piece  of  antique  cuiiotity 
has  been  presen'ed  to  us.  All  these  are  short 
pieces;  some  of  them  are  in  the  cdlcchctical 
method  ;  and  seemed  designed  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  pupils  in  liis  monastery,  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  some  leading  ideas  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  tlicse  arts,  tliea  newly  iuUoduced  into  his 
country.  He  likewise  made,  and  probably  for  the 
same  purpose,  a  very  ample  and  valuable  eoltec- 
(ion  of  short  philosophical,  political,  and  moral 
maxims  from  Artatotlc,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  other 
nigen  of  henthra  antiquity.  He  made  a  9e|»r*ie 
book  of  shining  common-plocfi  and  remarkabio 
passage*,  extract«<l  from  the  works  of  Cicero;  of 
whom  be  wus  a  great  admireT ;  ihougli  be  sccid« 
to  hate  lieen  not  an  happy  or  diligent  imitator  in 
Ilia  style.  Prom  a  view  of  those  inMea,  wc  may 
farm  an  idea  of  what  stock  in  tlie  science  the 
Engbsh  at  that  time  poHea»cd;  and  what  ad- 
vances they  had  made-  Tliat  work  of  Beda, 
which  is  the  best  known  and  moat  etiecTncI,  it  tbt 
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GcdnJaslicvl  Hitiory  uf  ihc  En^lUli  Nulion. 
Dngnced  by  a  want  uf  cliuicr,  aitil  fi«<|uen(ly  by 
ft  confosecl  tU  (litposiiion  of  his  matter,  tinrl  b(rm- 
isherf  with  a  dc^cc  of  citdulity  next  to  infantine, 
it  ia  still  a  ralunblc.  and  for  i!ic  umc  a  suiptisin^, 
performance,  The  book  OLX.>ns  witli  a  defurnptioii 
of  th'a  island,  which  would  not  liarc  disgraced  a 
classiral  author:  and  he  has  preRxcd  to  it  a 
cbronolo^cal  abridgment  of  sacred  and  profane 
history,  connected  from  the  beginning  of  tb«  world; 
which,  tiiou^h  ii(/t  criticakly  adapted  to  his  main 
design,  is  of  far  tnorc  iiitrimick  value,  and  indei^l 
displays  a  vast  fund  of  hiilorical  p.nidilion.  On 
the  whole,  thou^  ihia  fathpr  of  the  Ftifi;l>*h  loarn- 
tag  secnii  to  have  Wen  but  a  j^niua  of  iJie  middle 
<-liis«,  neither  elcvkted  nor  subtil,  and  one,  who 
vcTfAn  in  n  low  Mylc-,  Mmplv  but  not  elegant,  yet 
when  wc  refloct  upon  th«  time  in  which  ho  lived, 
llic  place  in  Mhich  lie  ^pcnt  his  wholi-  lift-,  within 
ibr  wnlls  of  a  nionaMcry,  in  so  icmoic  and  wild  a 
country,  it  It  impowiblo  to  rcfuiip  him  tliu  praise 
of  an  incredible  industry,  and  a  ^ncrous  tliitsl  of 
lEiiowl(.-dgc. 

Tliat  a  nation,  who  not  fifty  years  before  had 
bnl  jurt  br^n  to  emerge  from  a  barbarism  so 
perfect,  that  they  wi'.re  unfurnished  even  with  an 
alphabet,  should,  in  so  shoit  a  time,  have  estab- 
Ii&ImkI  so  flouTKliiog  a  seminary  of  learning,  and 
have  produced  *u  eminent  a  teacher,  ii  a  circum- 
stanre,  which  I  inin^ine  no  uther  nation  besides 
]^i|[lacid  can  boast. 

Hitherto  ve  have  «pokcn  onlyof  thctr  Latin  and 
Greek  literalutc.  They  cultivated  also  their  native 
language,  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
moat  adeciuair  jud;;es,  was  dalioivnt  neither  in 
CB«r^  nor  beauty,  and  was  poEaeued  of  such  an 
happy  flexibility,  ds  to  be  capable  of  cx)>re»>in|; 
wiih  (race  and  effect  every  new  technical  idea, 
introduced  either  by  theology  or  science.  Thev 
were  fond  of  poetry ;  they  sunft  at  all  tbeir  (viitla ; 
and  it  was  counted  extremely  diagmceful  not  to  )x 
itblc  to  take  a  part  in  these  performance*,  even 
when  tliey  challenged  etich  other  to  a  sudden 
exertion  of  the  poclick  spirit.  Cucdmon,  ufU-r- 
wards  one  of  tlif  most  eminent  of  their  pocu.  was 
disgraced  in  thU  munner  into  an  exertion  of  a 
latent  genius.  He  was  desired  in  his  mm  to  sing, 
but,  bein^  ignomnt,  and  full  of  natural  sensibility, 
retired  in  confusion  from  the  company :  and  by 
instant  and  strenuous  application,  soon  became  a 
distin^ithed  proficient  in  llie  art. 
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The  Christian  religion  having  once  taken  root 
Ml  Kent,  spread  its*lf  with  great  rapidity  through- 
out all  tho  other  Saiion  kinf^doms  in  England. 
The  manners  of  (he  Saxons  underwent  a  notable 
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aJieiation  by  tliid  change  in   ihcir  rdigkn :  lint 
ftroeity  was  much  abated :    tbey  tncaiae  Bon 
mild  and  aociabic;  and  their  Uvt  began  lopH> 
take  of  the  softness  of  titcir  matinerat  crery  not 
recommending  mercy,  and  a  tenderness  for  Ctini> 
tian  blood.     There  never  was   anv  people,  «b 
ombraced  religion  willi  a  more   fervent  xcaJ  iW 
tha  Anglo-Saxons,   nor  with  mors  sinipUaty  d 
spirit.     Their  history  for  a  long  time  ilien  hi 
remarkable  cyinHiel  between  th«ir  disposituM  orf 
theii  principles.     This  conflict   produced  »i  ■*• 
dium,    because   they  were   absolutely   contnuj; 
and  both  operated  niili  almost  equal  viof 
Great  crimes,  and  extrara^nt  penance*;  n\ 
and  an  entire  te&igiutkn)  c^  worldly  goods; 
and  rows  of  perpetual  chastity,  auccecdai 
other  in  the  same  persons.     There 
nhich  tlic  violence  of  their  pa^xions  could 
ducc  tbem  to  coiamit:   nolhing,  to  wbici 
did  not  submit,  tu  atone  for  their  oflenoM, 
reflection  gave  an  opportunity  to  repent.    Mi 
degrees  the  aancliona  of  religion  bcgut  to  fnfv-j 
derate:  and  as  the  monks  at  this  time  aanf 
idl  the  religious  veneration,  retigioo  tftn 
began  to  relish  of  the  clw&ter ;  an  iitactj*) 
and  a  spirit  of  scruples,  prevailed ;  tbej 
to  put  tlic  greatest  criminal  to  death;  &rj 
pled  to  engage  in  any  worldly  functiom.  i 
of  the  Saxoot  dreaded,  that  God  vooUal 
to  an  account  for  tin  lime,  which  be  ipatil 
temporal  affairs,  and  had  stolen  ftniu  pniK  I 
was  fr«<)ueDt  for  kings  to  go  on  pi 
Ronic,  or  to  Jerusalem,  oo  foot,  khIw 
ciimstanccs   of  ^rcnt   hardship.     Sciurf 
resigncil  their  crowns  to  devote  theawiM 
gioua  contcmpUiion  in  monasteries — ba*. 
lime,  and  in  this  ualiop,  than  in  all  odmi'^Ht  |^ 
and   in  all  times.     This,  as  it  inltoifaflJ  ^BWKwi 
mildness  into  the  tempers  of  tiie  pKfk  < 
them  less  warlike,  and  eoaseciuenti* 
way  to  their  forming  one  Ixidy  under 
for  tlie  other  changes  which  followed. 
The  kingdom  Of  Wessex,  by  tlv 
courage  of  King  In*,  the  grcUot  Itp^J 
politician  of  those  times,  had  swallo>olif>C<^— ,_| 
wall,  for  a  whikt  a  refuge  for  some  oflk^'^^knc 
tains,  together  with  the  little  kingdom  rf** 
Saxons.     By  this  uu<^cntatk>n  rtsUt*^ 
the  land's  Knd  to  ihc  borders  of  Kcnl.li' 
flowing  on  the  north,  tlie  oeewi  vadnif'' 
south.     By  their  sttuation  the  pNfJiM 
natomlly  came  to  engross  llie  liuk 
then  fed  the  revenues  of  England ;  to^'^'^^Vj^tfs 
were  soiDewhat  opene<l  hy  a  foreign 
tion ;  by  which  they  becnntc  more  ci' 
better  acquainted  with  the  arls  of  war 
vernraent.  Such  was  the  condittonof   ,|    ^^ 
the  kingdom  of  Wemex,  when  Egbdt        ^^H^dx 
\ni*  Called  to  the  throne  of  his  anotf^ 
civil  commotiona,  wbich  for  some  tiiM 
had  drjv4>n  thr»  prince,  early  in  life,  mio^-^ 
banishment.     He  was  bonourabtv  nett"^'    |<  ^ 
court  of  Charlemagne,  where  bo  ud  an  0^ 
nity  of  siiidytng  government  in  tli*  ta«l«* 
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of  forming  hiniKlf  after  the  most  perfect 
el.  WliilU  CbaTlcoiai^fi  was  redgciiij;  tiic 
.ineni  of  Eurojic  into  one  «nipirc,  ICi^Liert  n- 
>d  Eiiglnnd  inio  orw  king<3oni.  The  iiute  of 
own  dominion*,  [lerfcrlly  unilotl  tinder  him, 
I  the  oilier  nilvantagcf,  which  we  bare  jtirt 
tionci,  and  tlit-  slute  of  die  neighbour ntr 
da  j^wnitnenls,  mittif.  tliii;  rcduciion  lifit  diHi- 
,  Be«i<le«  WeMM,  there  were  btit  two  king- 
s  of  consideration  in  England,  iMercia  und 
thumbcrlmid.  Tliey  were  jxtwcrfid  enoiiKh  in 
■drtinin^  of  niitnre.  but  reduced  to  |;tnit 
lcn««l  by  their  divisions.  Ai  Cliere  it  no(bin» 
lOK  moment  to  any  country  than  to  fidtle  the 
ession  of  its  goremment  on  cIpht  snd  inrari- 
principlcs,  t\w  Saxon  monatchius,  witieh  were 
lorted  by  no  such  principlw,  were  continually 
rriop.  "niB  right  of  zovernmcnt  sometimes  WM 
idered  as  in  the  eldest  m>ii,  sometimes  in  all; 
•times  the  willoftJie  deceased  prince dispased 
he  crown;  sometimes  »  popular  elccti&n  be- 
ed  it.  Ttie  conseiitience  of  this  was  the  fre> 
It  division  and  rretpient  reunion  of  the  ume 
lory,  which  were  prmliiclive  of  infinite  mis- 
f:  many  wioua  (principles  of  succeMioo  eave 
I  to  some,  prettti»toiii  lo  more;  and  plots, 
lit,  ind  erimes,  could  not  be  wanting  to  all  the 
Htden.  Thui  was  Mercia  torn  to  pieces ;  und 
kin^om  of  Northumberland,  uMuultod  on  one 
by  tht-  Scot*,  and  niruijcd  cm  the  other  by  the 
iali  inctirsioiiK,  eould  nut  reeovpr  from  a  lone 
vhy,  into  which  il«  inteslinc  divUinns  had 
igcd  it.  F^tbcit  knew  how  to  make  udviintage 
bcse  divisions ;  fonteDting  them  by  Iiis  policy 
rst,  and  i^uellin;*  them  afterwards  by  hisswonl, 
educed  lltese  |wo  kingdoms  under  hit  govern- 
t.  The  umc  |iower,  wliich  conquered  Hercia 
Nonliumbcrland,  made  ibe  reduction  of  Kent 

Essex  easy  :  tlie  people  on  all  hands  the  more 
lily  submitting,  because  there  was  no  change 
Ic  in  their  laws,  manners,  or  the  form  of  their 
cnimenl. 

Egbert,  when  he  had  brought  all 
ifD.     Eoghnd  under  bts  dominioD.  made 

Veloli  tribuUtrv,  and  carried  his  arms  with 
ccas  into  .Scotland,  auitmed  ihe  title  of  Mon< 
k  of  all  Britain.*  The  southern  part  of  the 
nd  waa  now  for  the  first  time  aulhcntieolU 
*a  by  the  name  of  Hnglund,  and,  by  every 
nrance,  promised  to  have  arrii-ed  at  the  for- 
Ua  moment  for  forming  a  permanent  and 
■did  monarchy.  But  Egbert  had  not  rcipned 
B  yt»n  in  peace,  when  the  Danes,  wbo  had 
fw  ahrwed  tliemwlvet  in  srtme  scattered  parties. 
Qiadc  some  inconsiderable  descents,  entered 
IX  ^  the  kiDgdom  ia  n  formidable  body. 
Tilts  |)cop]e  ramc  from  the  same  place 
'c«  ilie  Etiglith  themselves  were  derivwl,  and 
di^fcd  from  (hem  in  little  cW,  than  tliat 

•till  retained  Uwir  original  barbarity  and 
■^enifliD.     These,  assisted  by  the  Noiwcgians, 

Obcr  people  of  Scandinavia,   were  iIm>  last 
^toftM  ftortJicm  ravagers,  which  overAowed 
■  N«Sa>«i  monan-l)  unltl  AllMlftsn. 

2  ■  2 


pea, 


Europe.  What  is  rcmarleabU,  they  attacked 
England  and  Kraitcc,  when  tlicsc  Ivo  kinirdomi 
were  in  the  height  of  their  i^andeur;  Prance 
under  Clinrletnagns,  England  united  by  Egbert. 
The  good  ibrtuno  of  Egbert  met  its  first  check 
from  tlieae  people,  who  defeated  his  forces  with 
great  slaugtiitr  near  Cliamiouth  in  Dorsetshiic. 
It  genendly  hapjH'ns,  that  a  new  nniton,  with  a 
new  method  of  making  war,  succeeds  againal  a 
people  only  exercised  in  arn-.s  by  their  own  civil 
distensions.  Betides.  England,  newly  united,  wa* 
not  without  th»H.<  jealousies  and  that  di&atleciioD, 
which  give  sucli  great  advantage  to  an  invader. 
But  the  vigilance  and  caurairc  of  ^bert  repairctl 
this  defeat ;  Ije  repulsed  tlie  Danes ;  and  died  soon 
aAer  at  Wmrhesler  full  of  years  and  glory. 

He  left  a  great,  but  an  endangered,  ethi>l*«K. 
succession  to  his  son  EtHelwolfj  who  A-tiS» 
WIS  a  mild  and  virtuous  prince,  full  of  a  timid 
pietr,  which  utterly  disqualifies  for  government ; 
And  h«  begnn  to  govern  at  a  lime  when  tlic  gmtt- 
cst  capacity  was  wanted.  The  Dunrs  {loiir  in 
upon  every  side ;  the  king  rouses  from  bis  lethargy : 
battles  are  fought  with  variona  snceess,  whien  it 
were  useless  and  tedious  to  recount.  Tbc  event 
seems  to  liavo  lieen,  that  in  some  corners  of  tlte 
kingdom  the  Danes  gained  a  tew  inconiidetable 
settlements;  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  aAer  being 
terribly  ravaged,  was  left  a  little  time  to  recover. 
in  onlcr  to  be  plundered  anew.  But  the  weak 
prince  took  no  advantage  of  lliit  time  to  eoncen  a 
regtilar  plan  of  defence,  or  to  rouse  a  pfoper  ^irit 
iri  his  people.  Yielding  liimsrif  wholly  to  specu- 
lative devotion,  he  entirely  ticglcelcd  his  alfain; 
and  lo  complete  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  aban- 
doned it,  in  sueh  critiea)  eircumslances,  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  behaved  in 
the  manner  that  suited  hia  little  genius,  in  making 
charitable  foundations,  and  in  extending  the 
Rome-scot  or  Peter-pence,  which  the  folly  of  some 
princes  of  the  heptarchy  had  granted  for  their 
partirular  dominions,  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Hi*  ihamefitl  desertion  of  h»  country  raised  so 
general  \  diKoolcnt,  that,  in  hia  absence,  bis  own 
•on,  with  the  principal  of  liis  nobility  and  bishops, 
conspired  against  )iim.  At  his  return  he  foand, 
however,  that  several  still  adiu-red  Lo  him :  but, 
here  too,  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour,  he  agreed 
to  an  accommodation,  which  placed  the  crown  on 
ihp  liead  of  his  rebellious  son:  and  only  left  to 
himself  (k  sjilicfe  of  govemmenl  os  narrow  as  hia 
genius, — the  district  of  Kent,  whither  t>c  retired  to 
enjoy  an  ingtorious  privacy  with  a  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  in  France. 

On  his  death  his  son  Ethelred  still  BiMtrtd- 
hcld  the  crown,  which  he  had  pre-  A-D.MB. 
occupied  by  his  rebellion,  and  which  he  pollnied 
with  II  new  Main.  He  married  hit  father's  widow. 
The  confused  histofy  of  ihne  times  fumtsbca  no 
clear  accounlcttlierof  Ibe  successions  of  the  kings 
or  of  ll)cir  actions.  During  the  reign  of  tliis  prince 
and  his  snccessoun  Etlitlbert  and  EibelfM.  tlie 
people  in  several  parts  of  England  seemed  to  lave 
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«  rAATi:'  1  T-,ni  ■an  tn-rvjr.  -y  *»««»-  «irt  i*  . 
i[*-;-t  -■an  ■'■wl  -.w^r  i.nuts  tuvrxuiatr^.  Ti»  _ 
Kbbvl  v.  tjft  ***A,i«M  '.^  tut  r'-''^=itaesz.  aiai%  ; 
»«■»  •Sj'  wrw  |i»in»  ".^  I«aiW-  *-j-.  Vitk  n  i">ai 

i;x»iy-ivr  Tiff-'  fv-'^  t-p  "■"'  *'''sy  at-junueat  c^  I 

^AiT^Jk ;  u*T  sivi*!-?!:  v»*r  »:*«7  far:  ^^  ts«  Eass- 
'ic/n  vjCi  "^t  ifxrjt;  *sti  vaoi^  waXfumed  at 
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It  wm  io  tlx  audit  </  tboe  aianc- 
^^'^'^  tiou.  tt^  AUmJ  sacceeded  to  a 
K«fi(R,  wlodlk  wu  Umalened  rmr  nooKBt  to  be 
■ttAfrfaftd  from  bit  baodi.  He  vu  then  coIt 
iwcBtT-rwo  T«ar*  of  a):e :  bat  excfciwd  from  bii 
lutiutf^y  in  l//jabUs  sdcI  id  «an,  tlni  fonBcd  and 
diaffbiiid  bit  itrtoc.  Some  ol*  ba  best  ptmiucei 
*«rii  f/m  from  liii  kinzdom,  wbkb  vw  uiraok  to 
Um:  aui<!Kot  U>unda  of  U'est«x ;  and  what  reroaiD- 
tri  WM  N«alu:»«d  bv  diH«)iion,  bv  a  lon^  war, 
by  H  nijfii*]^  ff^ttknce,  and  larTounded  hw  ene- 
niifn,  w^M'yK  numtj^M  M«ined  inexhaiutible,  and 
w)>'ft«  fury  wu  <:'jijallv  «ocrcaiied  by  victories  or 
d';f<::4U.  j4II  tt»::4«  'JlfSruUia  MTved  Only  to  en- 
f-Tf^uK:  iiiT  vigour  of  Ku  mind.  He  took  the  6eld 
wittiout  delav ;  but  he  was  defeated  with  consider- 
able If**-  Thin  ominous  defeat  displayed  more 
fully  Ihe  ^reatneu  of  his  courage  and  capacity, 
which  found  in  deiperate  hopes  and  a  niiool 
kriit^dom  s'icb  powerful  resources.  In  a  short 
tirnf:  after  bi;  was  in  a  condition  to  be  respected ; 
but  he  was  not  led  away  by  tlie  ambition  of  a 
young  warriour.  He  neglected  no  measures  to 
prr^rua-  [Ksace  for  his  country,  which  wanted  a 
respite  from  the  calamities  which  had  long  op- 
pressed it.  A  i>eace  was  concltided  for  Wessex. 
Tiw;n  the  Danes  turned  ttieir  faces  once  more 
towards  .Mcrcia  and  East  Anglia.  They  bad  be- 
fore stripped  tlic  inhabitants  of  all  their  movable 
subsuiice,  and  now  they  proceeded  without  re- 
sistance to  seize  ufKm  their  lands.  Their  success 
enfrouragcd  new  swarms  of  Danes  to  crowd  over, 
who,  finding  all  the  northern  parts  of  England 
(Kissessed  by  their  friends,  rusned  into  Wessex. 
'riiey  were  adventurers  under  different  and  inde- 
pendent leaders;  and  a  peace,  little  regarded  by 
tlie  particular  party  that  made  it,  had  no  influ- 
ence at  all  upon  the  others.  Alfred 
A  n.  (175.  (,pp„g(jj  (hj,  gjiock  with  so  much  firm- 
iii'Hx,  thai  the  barbarians  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
t(rni :  thry  pretended  to  treat ;  but  taking  advan- 


ft  body  of  the  Wes 
if  as  ewaid.  nwamal 
^e  toKsux  wHb  tiati- 
€f  Exeter.  Tlii 
athuttee  to  tbdt 
sribaa-  tmimaaci  :a^  a.  port  ■■  the  midst  d 
W<BB.  JJfaaL  3KtsiAui  ac  i^at  senes  rfmiifer. 
TasKL  gieggiwB^  o^ecC'w.  ^mc  »'*^'f  could  db- 
le^Bt  ^  ItaMs.  ^  ■..aiLK  acv-  coatinoal  incor- 
miOH..  ki£  a  Mwdrf  A^k.  «%icft  n^fit  ioiercoi 
cw»  m  «•.  1W  wiHC  ^  <is.  friscipallT,  fin 
iw  U^  t»  mea^  ^  ooc  pnpfe.     Tliey  ucd 

»|nrt«fibeeDiiBtn; 
a  txat  ^gmmi  an.  on  icaied  to  tWr 
i^m.  aad  F*^"'  ■>  sc^»  oiWr  paftr  whidi  ii  i 
&e  ■aaacr  Aew  K««cBd,  aad  dun  retired  ub^ 

afate  to  tesisc  tliem.     Ikm  dwr  tm tared  safclTH 


coonUT.ud 

to  csabtd  ifcfM^hti   m  it.     Tboe  consideti- 
Itted  nwliL  «pan  eqwipping  a  flnl; 
*"^  ":  b«t  difficvhies  pnimd 
wsssouatr;  andki*!^ 
jecxs  aln^cikr  BMbned  m  BuiinK  mfiain.  eilk 
ai  to  the  oameumaaam  v  Ae  navieatioB  of  ^ 
He  did  Bot  ifacfaig  fteqiair.     With  great  ps- 
raiMs  atlfiwli»g  a  fink  nawr,  he  ensaged  is  b 
service  a  BBBbo- of  FricBB  snmeo.  nngfaboanlE 
tbe  Danes,  and  pntes„  as  they  were.    He  binfk, 
by  the  saae  means,  sfaipwiigbu  from  the  tm- 
tineoL     He  vas  Usself  ptesent  to  ererrdag; 
and  baviag  petfonned  tbe  part  of  a  king  m  dm- 
inr  together  sapplies  of  every  kind,  he  dcwcsM 
with  DO  less  dignitr  into  the  artist ;  impnrnf « 
tbe  cooslmctiuD ;  ioventing  new  matJuDes ;  m' 
supplying  by  the  greatnesa  of  his  geaius  tlie  d^ 
fects  and  impetfcctions  of  the  arts  in  tint  rdt 
period.     By  his  indebligable  applicadon  de  i* 
English  navy  was  in  a  very  short  time  in  it  iilaia 
to  pat  to  sea.     .At  that  time  the  Dani^  ftri  if 
125  ships  stood  with  full  nil   for  Exeter;  d? 
met ;  bnt,  with  an  omen  prosperous  to  tk  ler 
naval  power,  tbe  Danish  fleet  was  eotiiel/io- 
quisbed  and  dispersed.     This  success  drew n  <k 
mrrendry  of  Exeter,  and  a  peace,  whicb  iM 
much  wanted,  to  (Hit  tbe  afiairs  of  his  kiiigdfl> 
order.     This  peace  however  did   oot  lut  H 
As  the  Danes  wue  condnually  pooriitg  ioio^ 
part  of  England,  they  found  most  parts ilni^' 
Panish  hands :  so  that  all  these  paitiei  iiila<^ 
directed  their  course  to  the  only  ^glish  \s^^ 
All  tbe  Danes  conspired  to  put  themiopoM^ 
of  it ;  and  bursting  unexpectedly  with  u*  •* 
force  of  their  whole  body  upon  We«w,**J 
was  entirely  overwhelmed,  and  obl^  to  ^ 
before  the  storm  of  his  fortune.     Be  M  ■  *" 
guise  into  a  lastness  in  tbe  Isle  of 
Athelney,   where  be   remained    fbar 


la* 


i:iiicy,    wiierc    uc    ivuiniDeu     ivui  ^ 

iths  in  the  lowest  state  of  ind^esce.'^^^ 
by  an  heroick  humility,  and  that  fflrit "|^ 
which  neither  adverse  fortune  nor  pro*P*'J^ 
overcome.     It  is  much  to  be  lamenWi,  i* 
character,  so  formed  to  interest  all  men.  i"' 


^^lU 
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as  of  fortune,  llmt  m«ki>  lli«  most  iigTce- 
uiefti)  |Kirt  of  liistory,  »lioiil(l  b^  only 
d  by  pens  to  little  suitable  to  the  digaity 
tiject.  Tbuc  rcvoluttuns  mc  to  Utile  prc- 
lat  <re  neither  cun  perceive  distinctly  the 
rliich  sunk  him,  nor  tlinne  wliiuli  si^ia 
tn  to  power.  A  few  naked  fuctt  ttre  nil 
:.  From  these  wc  see  Alfred,  ussiated  by 
al  suoccss  of  one  of  hit  noblvti,  isading 
Ktreat ;  he  liends  a  powcrrul  armv  once 
eCeau  the  Danes. diivci them  outof  Wes- 
iws  his  blow,  expeU  tlicm  from  MltcIq, 
hem  in  Nortliiimberlind.kiid  makes  tliem 

in  Kasi  Ani;lia :  and  thus  vsiablished  by 
■  of  rictorics  Id  »  full  peace,  ho  is  presented 
hat  charaeler,  which  makes  him  vcncmblc 
ity.  It  is  u  rel'ieshmeol,  in  tlie  midst  oi' 
oomy  wastp  of  barbaitsni  tind  dusolation, 
KMi  H  (air  and  cultitated  a  spoL 

Wlicti   Alfred  had  ontc  more  re- 
^     united  the  kingdoniE  of  his  ancestors, 

the  vhote  face  of  tiling  in  tin-  most  des- 
laditjon  ;  there  wua  no  observance  of  law 
r ;  ictiRioii  had  no  force ;  there  wai  no 
idiislry;  the  most  squalid  poverty,  and 
eat  if^noranee,  had  overspread  lite  whole 
>  Alfrc<l  at  once  enterpnsvd  the  cure  of 
■vils.  To  remedy  the  disordero  in  the 
m  governineDi,  he  levivwl,  improved, 
t  and  dippsied  all  the  Snxon  instilii- 
•omuch  timl  he  ii  genertilly  hoiionrcd  as 
ler  of  our  laws  and  constitution.* 
lire  he  dirided  into  hundreds:  the  hnn- 
0  tithings;  every  freeman  was  obliged  to 
id  into  sump  tilliiot',  the  mem^fers  of  which 
[ually  botiitd  for  each  other  fur  the  prv- 

of  tJie  peace,  and  the  avoiding  ilieft  nod 

For  securing  the  liberty  of  die  nubject,  ha 
si  the  method  of  thriving  bail,  the  mostccr- 
»  against  the  altusi'>  uf  power.  It  lias 
nved,  that  the  n^igns  of  wwik  ptini^cs  »re 
rourable  to  liberty ;  hut  the  «ri«C8t  and 
if  all  the  English  princes  is  llie  father  of 
doni.  Tliis  ^at  man  whs  even  jealons 
ivilegct  of  his  subjects :  and  Its  his  whole 

spent  in  proteclinf;  them,  Iiik  Inst  will 
tiie  same  spirit,  declaring,  that  he  hud  kSi 
e  n  free  as  Uicir  own  thoughts.  He  not 
eeled  villi  great  care  a  complete  body  of 
:  he  wrote  comments  on  them  for  the  in- 

ofhu  judges,  who  were  in  general  by  the 
leofiheiitne  ignorunl;  and  if  lie  took 
loneet  their  igiioranec,  he  was  rigomns 
their  oornipiion.  lie  enquirc<l  etriclly 
r  conduct :  Ik  heard  appeals  in  pctsan  : 
lis  Wittena-Geinutes.  or  parliaments,  fre< 

Krrr        ,  _  

BBntM  *Btibu(n)  In  him  the  .li«lrlbu»M  ofKn^lkiiil 
1iMMlr«tl^andUlbii>in,  uiJoCnppDlniincoincmoTcr 
beaiL  DM  W  M  v#ry  ntviouv  lliiir  tli?  ttilm  wen 
■d  Vpan  MIT  "ynfitt  pUii.  uric  nr*  Ihiy  tin-  n<ntl  irf 
Intrn  Rut  1^l->l-  irp-iri>,  Imsrirr  111  liiink'liirl,  art 
<Mif  or  the  huh  i*tiimlii>n  In  vhlfh  llili  ritvtliiil 
alirajralKTii  lirki,  u  ii  liu  Imn  ihtni^h).  tlvit  tb* 
Ikiw  trrutaliniH  In  Itiiii  ntiulJ  ciiilcsr  (Iwm  tu  Tti« 
t  ynli«My  nitfUKl  limn  in  auch  tm  ofilrr,  »i<lrasil* 


eopTlDC  sIleT  out  snilhrr,  and  ctamlniiiir  litllF, 
to  tbia  mcnarrh  the  iMtiluticn  ofjarit* ,  *D  fn- 
rrrulnlj  dial  nrvrr  prrTtll  niairrae**  ili'  Miunt. 
•Btibuc    ■"   "  


quciitly :  and  kept  every  port  of  his  government  ia 
hetilih  nnd  vigour. 

Nor  was  he  lefl»  solicitous  for  the  defence,  tliaa 
he  hud   shewn  liiinxcif  for  the  reguhttion,  of  liis 
kingdom.     He  noiiri»hed  with  |)articiilar  care  iIhc 
new  naval  strengith,  which  he  bad  established ;  In 
built  forts  and  cuiles  in  the  inoit  impottaot  posts  i 
lie  settled  beacons  to  spread  an  alarm  on  tlie  arri- 
val of  :ui  cneiny ;  and  ortlcred  his  militin  in  such  a 
manner,  thut  there  wbh  olway«  a  great  powir  in, 
readiness  to  march,  well  appointed  and  well  dtscj-' 
plincd.     But  thai  a  suiiahie  revenue  might  not  be 
wanlitig  for  tlie  siip|iort  of  hts  fleets  and   furtifi- 
cntions,  lie  gave  great  eiiconragcnieni  to  trtdaii 
which  by  the  piracies  on  the  coaiu,  and  thcrapin*^ 
and  injustice  exercised  by  llic  people  wiihia,  had 
Imig  become  a  stran^r  to  lliis  island. 

In  tlic    midst  uf  these  various  and  important 
cares,  he  g:avc  a  peculiar  attention  to  learning, 
which  by  the  nige  of  the  late  wars  had  been  co-l 
tircly  extinguislied  in  his  kingdom.      "  Very  teiH 
"  there   were  (says   this   monarch)  on    this  side] 
"  the    Humbcr,    that    undetHtood    their  oidinary 
"  prayers;  ortliat  were  uhlcto  translate  any  Lnttn 
"  book  into  English :  so  few,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
"  ber  even  one  quahlied  to  the  soudiw&rd  of  the 
"Thames  when  1  began  my  rcicn."     To  cure  thia 
deplorable  ignorance,  he  wiis  indef^ili^ble  in  hit) 
endeavours  to  bring  into  England  men  of  leamin|{ 
in  all  branches  from  every  part  of  Europe;  and 
unbounded  in  his  liberality  to  them.     Heeiiactedl 
by  B  law.  that  every  person  pcosejsed  of  two  hidei^ 
of  land  should  send  their  children  to  school  until 
sixteen.     Wisely  considering  wlien>  to  put  a  xLop 
to  his  love  even  of  tJie  liberal  arts,  whicn  urr  only 
suited  lo  a  liberal  condition,  he  enter{>ri«r<l   yet  a 
graattf  design  than  that  of  forming  the  growrn^^ 
ganeration, — lo  instruct  even  thegrown;  ^njoinin^' 
all  his  euridormen  and  theriffii  immedialely  to 
apply  themselves  to  learning  or  to  quit  tlie ir  ofHceg. 
To  faciliute  these  great  purposes,  ne  made  a  regu^" 
lar  foundation  of  an  Univenity,  which  with  great' 
reason  is  believed  to  have  been  at  0\ford.     What- 
Kvcr  trouble  he  took  to  eslend    llic  benefiia  of 
learning  aRiongsl  his  subjects,  he  Viewed  the  ca- 
fttnple  himself,  and  npnlied  tn  the  cultivation  of  hit 
mind    with    onpanlleled    diligence    and    success. 
He  could  neither  tend  nor  wme  at  twelve  yeart 
old  :   but  he  improved  his  time  in  mich  a  manner, 
that  he  became  one  of  tlie  most  tcnovring  men  of 
his  age,  in  geometry,  in  philosophy,  in  areliilec- 
lure,  and  in  musick.     He  applied  hiniwlf  to  llw 
improvenieui  of  hit  native  language :  be  translated 
several  valuable  works  from  Latin :  and  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  poenis  in  the  Haxon  toogne  with  a 
wonderful   facility  and  hnp|iineu.     He  not  only 

niph  nfinTMllnBa  inliH  pu'Rrnwml.  thai  wHDv  of  IhrliwItltitiaM 
IhtDMlrn.  orhKh  tm  InipfnntL  hitvr  Iimm  Mlftbalcd  tolilMi 
siul  liulTMl  ihnr  wu  oiir  wnrk  nr  hU  wbwb  Mrvts  to  nifMMt 
i»*l»hs  Uf twr  IdM  ofth*  ixiiUWri  f*f*mrtH\»t  rnl  ikhb 
Uun  tmriiraNM  tolteiN.  Mb  lasSs  •  vw*"! 'wrvrr  ■»■  rfiitl  " 
kr  ot  all  Ibe  pfoptnr  in  Iht  knifliwi  i— wbo  b«ld  IL  iW  wluii  | 
wM  dMtnMlv  I  *  v«M  waft  a>r  an  «■«  «r  iHnotuw*  tmi  timt  t 
r(inni«lo(k  wtiKh  fau  twm  mIeciM  In  ntmr  clriUiel  mtttim 
nnd  imOmI  tUncSi  ii  wtaeattta  )1W  RullurtTinltm.  snS  wrv* 
n*  a  model  oT  »  nvA  of  IN  nnM  kjiiA  mmile  bj  WlUss 
C<nii]ii«r(ir. 
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excelled  in  the  tbeoiy  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  but 
possessed  a  great  mechanical  genius  for  the  exe- 
cutive part ;  he  improved  the  manner  of  ship- 
building, introduced  a  more  beautiful  and  com- 
modious architecture,  and  even  taught  his  coun- 
trymen the  art  of  making  bricks,  most  of  the 
buildings  having  been  of  wood  before  his  time;  in 
a  word,  he  comprehended  in  the  greatness  of  his 
mind  the  whole  of  government  and  all  its  parts  at 
once  ;  and  what  is  most  difficult  to  human  frailtv, 
-was  the  same  time  sublime  and  minute. 

Religion,  which  in  Alfred's  father  was  so  pre- 
judicial to  affairs,  without  being  in  biro  at  all  in- 
feriour  in  its  zeal  and  fervour,  was  of  a  more 
enlarged  and  noble  kind ;  far  from  being  a  pre- 
judice to  his  government,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  that  supported  him  in  so  many 
fatigues,  and  fed  like  an  abundant  source  his 
civil  and  military  virtues.  To  hb  religious  ex- 
ercises and  studies  he  devoted  a  full  third  part  of 
his  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  a  genius  even  in 
its  smallest  exertions ;  in  measuring  and  allotting 
his  time  for  the  variety  of  business  be  was  engaged 
in.  According  to  his  severe  and  methodical  cus- 
tom, he  had  a  sort  of  wax  candles,  made  of  differ- 
ent colours,  in  different  proportions,  according  to 
the  time  be  allotted  to  each  particular  affair ;  as 
he  carried  these  about  with  liioi  wherever  he  went, 
to  make  them  burn  evenly,  be  invented  horn  lan- 
thoms.  One  cannot  help  being;  amazed,  that  a 
prince,  who  lived  in  such  turbulent  times,  who 
commanded  personalW  in  Gfly-fonr  pitched  battles, 
who  had  so  disordered  a  province  to  regulate,  who 
was  not  only  a  legislator  but  a  judge,  and  who 
was  continuallv  superintending  his  armies,  his 
navies,  the  traffack  of  his  kingdom,  his  revenues, 
and  the  conduct  of  all  his  officers,  could  have  be- 
stowed so  much  of  his  time  on  religious  exercises 
and  speculative  knowledge ;  but  the  exertion  of 
all  his  faculties  and  virtues  seemed  to  have  given 
a  mutual  strength  to  all  of  them.  Thus  all  his- 
torians speak  of  this  prince,  whose  whole  history 
was  one  panegynck  ;  and  whatever  dark  spots  of 
human  frailty  may  have  adhered  to  such  a  cha- 
racter, they  are  entirelv  hid  in  the  splendour  of  his 
many  shining  quahties  and  grand  virtues,  that 
throw  a  glors-  over  the  obscure  period  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  is  for  no  other  reason  worthy  of 
our  knowledge.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  wiis 
molested  with  new  and  formidable  attempts  from 
the  Danes  ;  but  they  no  longer  found  the  coun!r\- 
in  its  iVirnier  condition ;  their  fleets  were  attacked  ; 
and  those  that  landed  found  a  strong  and  regular 
oppositiim.  There  were  now  fortresses,  which 
restrained  their  ravages,  and  armies  well  appointed 
to  oppt>se  them  in  the  field ;  they  were  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  after  several  desperate 
marches  from  one  part  of  the  country 

A.  [V  8BT.  j^  ji^^  other,  every  where  harassed  and 
hunted,  thev  were  glad  to  return  with  half  their 
Bsmber.  and  to  leave  Alfred  in  quiet  to  accomplidi 
the  great  ihrnsrs  he  had  projected.  This  prince 
reined  twenty-seven  years,  and  died  at  last  of  a 
dwctlef  in  ha  bowels,  which  had  afflicted  him. 


without  interrupting  his  designs,  or 
temper,  during  tlie  greatest  part  of  hi 


CHAP.  V. 

SDCCESSION  OF  KINGS  FBOU  JJUFBEO  T' 

His  son  Edward  succeeded;  though 
of  less  learning  than  his  father,  he 
equalled  htm  in  his  political  virtue 
war  with  success  on  the  Welsh,  the 
the  Danes,  and  left  his  kingdom  stron 
and  exercised,  not  weakened,  with  th 
of  a  vigorous  reign.  Because  his  s< 
was  under  i^,  the  crown  was  set  on 
his  illegitimate  oSspring,  Athelstan. 
His,  like  the  reigns  of  all  the  princes 
of  this  time,  was  molested  by  the  conii 
sioDS  of  the  Danes ;  and  nothing  but 
sion  of  men  of  spirit,  capacity,  and  1< 
country,  which  providentially  bappec 
time,  could  ward  off  the  ruin  of  the 
Such  Athelstan  was ;  and  such  nas  I 
Edmund,  who  reigoed  fire  years  with 
great  reputation,  bat  was  at  length,  by  ' 
an  obscure  ruffian,  assassinated  in  bis  ow 
Edred,  his  brother,  succeeded  to  tbe 
late  monarchy ;  though  be  had  letl  - 
two  sons,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  both  nr 
by  on  account  of  their  minority.  Bat 
prince's  death,  which  happened  »(Ki  i 
some  reign  of  ten  years,  valiantlysuppcr-f' 
continual  inroadsof  tbe  Danes,  thecfo»a  i 
on  Edwin :  of  whom  little  can  be  ) 
said,  because  his  reign  was  sbon. 
and  he  was  so  embroiled  with  ha  cl^r:'. 
can  lake  his  character  only  from  the  m"' 
in  such  a  case  are  suspicious  anthoni' 
the  second  son  of  king  Edmund,  cafrre  ' 
young  to  the  throne ;  but  he  had  the 
happiness  to  have  his  yootb  fomed.anil' 
dom  ruled, 'by  men  of  experience,  "" 
authority.  The  celebrated  Dud^uh  w 
minister,  and  had  a  migfatv  inSuetice  i''^ 
actions.  This  prelate  had  be«i  edunirf 
and  had  seen  the  world  to  advaota^.  -^ 
great  power  at  court  by  the  superiour  y' 
his  counsels,  so  by  the  sanctity  ct'  his  III' 
great  credit  with  the  people.  wh»-h  ^a"  ' 
to  the  government  of  his  master.  ■1''* 
character  was  in  many  respects  enw*"*^! 
tionable.  It  was  in  his  reign,  acdclii'^ 
means  of  his  mioisteT  Dunsxan.  that  vt 
who  had  long  prevailed  in  the  opiaioo ''" 
rality  of  the  people,  gave  a  totd  overtti"' 
ri\-als.  the  secular  clergy.  The  seC" 
were  at  this  time  for  the  most  part  aH 
were  therefore  too  near  the  con-.tnoo  ■ 
mankind  to  draw  a  greai  deal  oi  then 
their  character  w^s  supported  by  i  ' 
portion  of  learning,  and  Uteir  lives  mtr 
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n%   ]ieo|il(!  wifti  to  •»  in  tlie  cl«rgy.      But  th« 

nonki  wore  unmarried ;   austere  tn   thi-ir  livcB ; 

regular  in  ihcir  duties;  possf^Acd  of  the  learning 

of  the  iim«i ;  well  uoii<!a  under  a  proper  lubordi- 

<Dation  :   Tiill  of  nrt.  and  implacable  towards  their 

eneini«.     Th««  circumstances,  concurnng  with 

tlie  dispositions  of  Uic  kiiiz,  and  tlic  dcsiffiis  of 

'IXunstMit,  prevHiled  aa  far,  tliul  it  was  agreed  in  a 

Douncil  ronvened  lor  that  purpose  to  exp«l  the 

■ecular  clergy  from  their  living,  and  lo  supply 

Itbcir  places  with  nionks  lliroughout  llie  kiuEdani. 

iQ^  the  panuani  of  the  secular  pricsu  were 

■  few,  nor  of  the  lowest  Hats,  yet  Ihev  were 

ible  to  wilhutand  the  current  of  the  popular  de- 

BR,  strrngthrncd  by  the  niithority  of  ii  potent  nml 

mpectod  ntonnrcli.     However,  there  was  a  seed 

"  dkcontent  itown  on  ihb  occauon,  which  grow 

Ip  afterward*  to  the  mutual  desiruclion  of  all  lli? 

Miftics.     During  the  whole  reign  of  Mzar,  »:«  he 

md  secitri^d  the  most  popiihir  part  of  the  clergy, 

ind  with  them  the  people,  in  liiii  inieT»lii.  Owtv 

•  no  internal  dUiiirhance ;  there  was  no  foreig;n 

r,  bccouM  this  prince  was  always  ready  for  war. 

t  be  principally  owed  his  secnrity  to  the  care 

look  of  his  ii»va1  power,  which   was   much 

[tcater,  and   better  tc>^idnlcd,  than  that  of  any 

English  munarch  before  him.     Ilchad  three  fleets 

■Iways  equipped,  one  uf  which  annually  sailed 

kODnd  the  island.     Thus  the  Danes,  iha  Scots,  the 

ri*h,  and  the  W«hh,  were  kept  in  awe.      He  as- 

ntncd  the  title  of  Kineof  all  Albion.     His  court 

ttS  ni»'.;iiiticent,  and  much  frequented  by  ilrnn- 

Ha.     His  revenues  were  in  excellent  order,  and 

0  prince  of  hi»  time  supported  the  royal  chtuuctcr 
ieh  more  dignity. 

Ed^ar  had  two  wives,  Eltlada  and  Klfrida  ;  by 
lie  first  he  had  a  ion  called  Edward.  The  second 
m  liim  one,  called  Etiieldred.  On  Kdirar'n 
Kdwud  death  Kdward,  tn  die  usual  order  of 
A.  D.  n>L  succesxion,  was  called  to  the  throne ; 
II  Klfrida  caballed  in  fovonr  of  lier  son  ;  and 
ndine  il  im»o»ible  lo  set  him  up  in  ihc  life  of 
is  brr^iiher,  she  murdered  him  wtlli  hcrown  hands 
li»r  caitle  of  Torfr,  whithor  he  had  rottnxl  lo 
vficah  hrmself,  wearied  with  huntinft-  Ethcldred, 
Eiii'i'irtoi  ^'lo  by  the  crimes  of  his  mother  aa- 
A.  L>  fp  ccndrii  &  throne  sprinkled  with  liis 
rather 's  hlood.had  n  part  to  net,  which  exceeded 

1  cafnctly,  that  could  be  expected  in  one  of  his 
uth  and  inexperience.  Tlic  partisans  of  tlie 
mixr  clerey.wlto  were  kept  dwwn  by  the  rigour 

Edgar's  g^«*emmenl.  il)nui;ht  this  a  fit  lime  lo 
Mw  their  pretensions.  The  monks  defended 
emaelves  in  their  possession ;  there  was  no 
Boderation  on  either  aide,  and  the  whole  nxiion 
Dined  in  iImsc  |mrlies.  The  murder  of  Edward 
rew  an  odtous  stain  on  the  kinj!;-,  thou|;h  he  was 
holly  innocent  of  that  crime.  There  was  a 
iral  ditcontent :  and  every  eomer  wa*  full  of 
urs  and  cabals.  In  tJiia  state  of  the  kin^- 
il  wu  equally  daneetroiu  to  exert  the  fulnew 
tbe  Bo^cretf^  antlmrily,  or  to  suffer  ii  lo  relax. 
le  temper  of  the  kinif  was  most  inclined  to  the 
tter  nidhod,  which  is  of  all  ihmgs  tlie  wont. 


A  weak  govemnienl,  too  eaiy,  sufien  etils  lo 
i;;mw,  which  oAcii  makes  tlie  most  rigorous  and 
illutal  proceedtnes  neoGssary,  Tbr»ugb  an  ex- 
Ircmc  lenity  iL  is  on  some  occasions  tyrannical. 
This  was  Uie  condition  of  Etheldred's  nobiltty; 
who.  by  facing  permitted  every  thing,  were  never 
cuntciitcd. 

Thus  all  the  principal  men  held  a  sort  of  fac- 
tious and  independent  uulhoiily:  Uiey  despised 
the  king,  they  oppressed  ihe  people,  and  they 
hated  one  another.  The  Duim,  in  every  jarl  of 
England,  but  Wessei,  as  numerous  as  the  Eoprlish 
themtelves,  and  in  many  parts  more  numerous, 
were  ready  to  lake  advanla^  of  these  disorders; 
and  waited  witii  impaltence  some  new  attcnpt 
from  abroad,  that  they  mi^hi  tut  in  favour  of  the 
invaders.  They  were  not  Iodc  witliout  such  on 
occasion  ;  the  Danes  pout  in  ulmou  upon  overy 
part  al  once,  mid  dutlract  Uie  defence,  which  Uk 
ae^k  [»rin(-e  was  preparing  tn  make. 

In  tJ)o«e  days  of  wrctchednes*  aiid  ignorance, 
when  ail  the  maritime  parts  of  Europe  were  at- 
tacked by  these  formidable  enemies  at  once,  they 
never  thoaght  of  entering  iatOBnyalliancea^init 
lliem :  tlipy  eijually  ne^^lceted  the  other  obvious 
method  to  prevent  tlieif  incursions,  which  wa»,  lo 
carry  llic  war  into  the  invaders*  country. 

What  BK^vated  these  calamiliea,  .  ■,  ~, 
the  nubility,  mostly  disaffected  to 
the  king,  and  entertaining  very  little  regftrd  to 
their  country,  nadc,  some  of  Ihem,  a  weak  and 
cowardly  opposition  to  the  enemy  :  some  actually 
betraved  their  trust ;  some  even  were  found,  who 
undeituok  the  trade  of  piracy  iliciii»elvn.  It 
was  in  this  condtlion,  that  Rdric,  duke  of  Mercia. 
a  man  of  some  ability,  but  light,  inconstant,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  all  principle,  proposed  to  buy  a 
peace  from  tlin  Danes.  The  general  weakiMw 
and  consiernaitOK  dispoeed  the  kinjr  and  tieopile 
tn  take  this  pernicioas  advice.  At  lirsi,  X.  10,000 
was  given  to  the  Darn**,  wlto  retired  with  this 
money  and  the  r»t  of  their  [^uiKlur.  Tlie  Englisli 
were  now,  for  the  lirst  time,  taxed  to  supply  this 
payment.  The  imponitiiin  was  called  Danvgell, 
not  more  bunhensome  in  the  thhit;,  than  >can- 
dalous  in  the  name.  Tile  scheme  of  purcbasiag 
peace  not  only  uave  rise  lo  many  internal  hard- 
ships, but,  whilst  it  weakened  the  kingdom,  it 
inspired  such  a  desire  of  invsiUng  it  to  ll»e  enemy, 
tltat  i^weyn,  king  of  nennuirik,  came  in  person 
sonn  after  with  a  prodigious  fleet  and  army.  The 
English,  having  once  found  the  method  of  divert- 
ing the  storm  by  an  inglorious  liargain,  cmitd 
not  liciir  to  think  of  any  other  way  of  rcaiatance. 
A  greater  sum,  £.48,000,  was  now  paid,  which 
llie  Danes  aeeepled  with  pleasure,  aa  they  could 
by  tlm  means  exfiaust  llictr  enetoKs  and  enrich 
tbemselvee  witli  little  ilanger  or  Irwible.  With 
very  short  intenniiaioos  thvy  Mill  returned,  conli- 
nunlly  rnereatlBg  in  ibeirdemands.  In  a  few  yean 
Ihey  extorted  upwards  of  £.  IfiO.OOO  froni  Ike 
English,  besides  an  annual  tribute  nf  £.-M,0OO. 
The  countrv  was  wlinllyexhaui^led  bolli  of  mooey 
ttnd  spirit.     TI>e  Danes  in  Knglattd  under  the  pro- 
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tectioD  of  the  foreign  Danes,  committed  a  thou- 
sand insolencies ;  and  so  infatuated  with  stupidity 
and  baseness  were  the  English  at  this  time,  that 
they  employed  hardly  any  other  soldiers  for  their 
defence. 

iM».  '"  ^''  "'^^  °^  shame  and  misery 
their  sufferings  suggested  to  tbem  a 
design  rather  desperate  than  brave.  They  resolved 
on  a  massacre  of  the  Danes ;  some  authors  say, 
that  in  one  nt^t  the  whole  race  was  cut  off. 
Many,  probably  all  the  military  men,  were  so 
destroyed.  But  this  massacre,  injudicious  as  it 
was  cruel,  was  certainly  not  universal ;  nor  did  it 
serve  any  other  or  better  end  than  to  exasperate 
those  of  the  same  nation  abroad  ;  who  the  next 
year  landed  in  England  witii  a  powerful  army  to 
revenge  it,  and  committed  oatrages  even  beyond 
the  usual  teaour  of  the  Danish  cruelty.  There 
was  in  England  no  money  left  to  purchase  a  peace, 
nor  courage  to  wage  a  successful  war ;  and  the 
A  r»  inm  ^^^S  °^  Denmark,  Sweyn,  a  prince  of 
capacity,  at  the  bead  of  a  la^  body 
of  brave  and  enterprising  men,  soon  mastered 
the  whole  kingdom,  except  London.  Etheldred, 
abandoned  by  fortune  ana  his  subjects,  was  forced 
to  fly  into  Normandy. 

As  there  was  no  good  order  in  the  English  affairs, 
though  continually  alarmed,  they  were  always 
surprised  ;  they  were  only  roused  to  arms  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  enemy;  and  they  were  only  formed 
into  a  body  by  being  driven  from  their  homes ;  so 
that  they  never  made  a  resistance  until  they 
seemed  to  be  entirely  conquered.  This  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  frequent  sudden  reductions  of 
the  island,  and  the  frequent  renewals  of  their  for- 
tune when  it  seemed  the  most  desperate.  Sweyn, 
in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  dies;  and,  though 
succeeded  by  his  son  Canute,  who  inherited  his 
father's  resolution,  their  affairs  were  thrown  into 
some  disorder  by  this  accident.  The  English 
were  encouraged  by  it.  Etheldred  was  recalled, 
and  the  Danes  retired  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it 
was  only  to  return  the  next  year  with  a  greater 
and  better  appointed  force.  Nothing  seemed  able 
to  oppose  them.  The  king  dies.  A  great  part  of 
the  land  was  surrendered,  witliout  resistance,  to 
Efimand  Canute.  Edmund,  the  eldest  son 
irofiitde.  of  Etheldred,  supported,  however, 
A.  D.  loifl.  j^g  declining  hopes  of  the  English 
for  some  time ;  in  three  months  he  fought  three 
victorious  battles;  he  attempted  a  fourth,  but 
lost  it  by  the  base  desertion  of  Edric,  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  all  these  troubles.  It  is  common 
witli  the  conquered  side  to  attribute  all  their 
misfortunes  to  the  treachery  of  their  own  party. 
They  choose  to  be  thought  subdued  by  the 
treachery  of  their  friends,  rather  than  the  superiour 
bravery  of  their  enemies.  All  the  old  historians 
talk  in  this  strain  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  all  adherents  to  a  declining  party  have  many 
temptations  to  in6delity. 

Edmund,  defeated  but  not  discouraged ,  retreated 
to  the  Severn,  where  he  recruited  his  forces.  Ca- 
nute followed  at  his   heels.     And  now  the  two 


armiea  were  drawn  op,  which  were  to  decide  the 
fate  of  England ;  whoi  it  was  proposed  to  deier- 
mine  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the  tn 
kings.  Neither  was  unwilling ;  the  Isle  of  Ainer 
in  the  Severn  was  cboaea  for  the  lists ;  Edmund 
had  the  advantage  by  the  greatness  of  his  strengtb, 
Canute  by  his  address  ;  for  when  Edmund  had  n 
&r  prevailed  as  to  disarm  him,  he  proposed  a  par- 
ley, in  which  be  persuaded  Edmnnd  to  a  peacf, 
and  to  a  division  of  the  kiimdom.  Thnr  armis 
accepted  the  agreement ;  and  both  kings  depailed 
in  a  seeming  friendship.  But  Edmund  died  km 
after,  with  a  probable  suspicion  of  T^Dmtt 
being  murdered  by  the  iDstrnments  of  no- 
his  associate  in  the  empire. 

Canute  on  this  event  assembled  the  camm. 
states  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he 
was  acknowledge(rking<^all  England.  He  waii 
prince  truly  great ;  for  having  acquired  the  kiag- 
dom  by  his  valour,  he  maintained  and  imprond  it 
by  bis  justice  and  clemency.  Choosing  rather  ti 
ru  le  by  the  inclination  of  his  subjects  than  the  ri^ 
of  conquest,  he  dismissed  his  Danish  army,  ui 
commiued  his  safety  to  the  laws.  He  re-establidd 
the  order  and  tranquillity,  which  so  loog  a  seiieiof 
bloody  wars  had  banished.  He  revived  the  andol 
statutes  of  the  Saxon  princes  ;  and  govoad 
through  his  whole  reign  with  such  steadhieH  tai 
moderation,  that  the  English  were  mndt  h^fis 
under  this  foreign  prince  then  they  had  been  mida 
their  natural  kings.  Canute,  though  the  beginssf 
of  his  life  was  stained  with  those  marks  of  violeM 
and  injustice,  which  attend  conquest,  was  rcfltuk- 
abie  in  his  latter  end  for  his  piety.  Accordia;*) 
the  mode  of  that  time,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  o 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  expiate  the  crimes,  wldd 
paved  his  way  to  the  throne ;  but  he  made  a  ff/A 
use  of  this  peregrination,  and  returned  full  of  tk 
observaUons  he  had  made  in  the  country  thnngt 
which  he  passed,  which  he  turned  to  the  beorft 
of  his  extensive  dominions.  They  compreheiHW 
England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  many  of  1^ 
countries  which  lie  upon  the  Baltick.  Tboiek 
left,  established  in  peace  and  security,  to  Ui 
children.  The  fate  of  bis  northern  posseisiosi ii 
not  of  this  place,  England  fell  to  his 
son  Harold,  though  not  without  much  f'njtt 
competition  in  favour  of  the  sons  of 
Edmund  Ironside ;  while  some  contended  for  tk 
right  of  the  sons  of  Etheldred,  Alfred  and  Ed«vi 
Harold  inherited  none  of  the  virtues  (^  CaonK; 
he  banished  his  mother  Emma,  murdered  Is 
half  brother  Alfred,  and  died  without  tssue  sA^ 
a  short  reign,  full  of  violence,  weakness,  ui 
cruelty. 

His  brother  Hardicanute,  who  sue- 
ceeded  him,   resembled   him   in   his        hh 
character ;   he  committed  new  cruel- 
ties and  injustices  in  revenging  those  whki  ^i* 
brother  had  committed,  and  he  died  after  a  wi 
shorter  reig:n.      The  Danish  power,   esIaUbw 
with  so  much  blood,  expired  of  itself ; 
and  Edward,  Uie  only  surviving  son  of  iS*,2Sii 
Etheldred, then  an  exile  in  Nwmandy, 
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pas  cnllcd  lo  Ow  throne  by  llie  onanimout  TOic« 
~  tlic  kiiigdom. 

ftdwktii  the       ^''*  p""*'*  ***  eUucatt-'il  in  »  mo- 

CMir«a*or.     nut«ry,  wlicrc  h<t  Wmrd  piMr,  ran- 

lincncci  knd  Itimiility.  l>ut  iioUiing'  of 

ait  of  gincrnmcnt.      He  wu  innoceai  aotl 

,  but  tiu  views  were  n^irrow,  and  hit  genius 

Wtnptihlc.     T)i«  character  of  *)i«h  a  prince  !• 

tot,   therefore,  vhi^t  influcuccs  the  sovcmmenl, 

niy   funhi-r  tliaa  as  It  puis  U  in  tltc  liunils  of 

•ber^     Wlien  h«  came  to  the  tlirou«,  Guoclwin, 

wl    of    Kont,  was    the    ino$t   popular    man    in 

ogliuid  :    he  po«ses3cd  a  vccy  great  estate^  an 

llerphnne  dtf potition ,  and  an  clM(upncf  beyond 

le  l^e  be  lived  in;  he  was  arruganl,  imperious, 

Mttming,  and  of  a  conicieiice,  which  n«vcr  put 

telf  in  the  way  of  hm  inteic»t.     lie  had  a  con- 

dcrable  share  in  restoring  Ivdward  to  the  throne 

r  his  ancestors;  and  by  this  merit,  joined  to  hia 

Opularity.  he  for  loiae  time  directed  every  xhinf 

ecordini;;  to  his  pleasure.     He  inlencleti  lo  fortit'v 

■  intrre«t  bjr  giving  in  marriiige  lo  the  king  biH 

MU^ter,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  j^roat  virtue,  and 

B    mlucutioD   beyond   her  wx.     (.loodwin  had, 

:«cr,  powerful    rivals   in   the   kin<;'s   favour. 

monarch,  who  pou<-Ksed  muny  of  ihe  priviiie 

lies,  had  a.  i^ntefid  r«tn«mbrance  of  hi«  liivour- 

n-ccption   in    Notraendy ;    he   cartHcd  the 

>ple  of  that  country,  and  promoted  several  to 

firsJ  plAces,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  his  king- 

This  bet^l   an  uneasiness  in  all  ihi-   F.nf- 

;   but  Ear!  Ouodvrin  was  particularly  olTended. 

Nonnan*.  on  the  either  hand,  accused  Good- 

of  &  desi;;ii  on  t)ie  Crown,   the   justice  of 

icb  tmputaiion  the  whole  tenour  of  liia  conduct 

'  aufltctently.     But  aa  his  cab«ls  began  to 

into  action  before  they  were  in  perfect  ripe- 

fi»r  it,  the  Nortnan  party  prevailed,  and  Good- 

wju  banis)Md.    This  man  was  not  only  v«ry 

r  at  home  by  his  gcncroaity  and  nildrem,  hut 

found  means  lo  engage  even  romigner*  in  Irix 

Baldwin,  earl  of  Flandcts,  gave  him  a 

kind  rcc^tiOD.     By  his  ucittaace  Goodwin 

out  a  fleet,  him)  a  competent  (nrcc,  anilcd 

England,  nnd  Itaving  near  Sandwich  deceived 

king's  navy,  he  presented  himself  at   London 

Con  lie  was  expected.    The  kin;  made  ready  as 

mat  a  force  as  the  time  would  admit,  to  oppose 

1.     Tl)e  giallies  of  Edward  and  Goodwin  met 

_  the  Thames  ;  but  sneh  was  the  (>eneral  fovour 

>  Goodwin.  Hucli  tJie  popularity  of  bb  cantc,  that 

le  kini£\nieo  tlurew  down  tiicir  amis,  and  refused 

6gbt  againu   theii  countrymen    in   favour  of 

ifcn.     Edward  was  obliged  to  treat  nilh  liis 

aubjects;  and  in  conse()uciice  of  this  treaty, 

dawnin  the  Normans,  whom  ho  hdievcd  to  be 

bast  attached  to  his  interests.     Goodwin  used 

power,  to  which  he  was  n.'slorcd,  to  graliftr  his 

1  rcTCn^;  shewing  no  iiiticy  to  hiH  cne- 

mies.     Some  of  his  sons  bthaved  in 

liif   most   tyrannical    manner.      The 

pent  lorda  of  l)»e  kincdom  envied  and  hated  a 

pcalncMi  which  annihilated  the  royal  authority, 

xlfpacd  them,  nnd   opjiresscd  the    jtcople;    but 
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Goodwin'»  dc^th  soon  after  quieted  for  a  while 
thej;  murmurs.  The  king,  who  had  the  least 
share  in  the  traasavtions  of  his  own  reign,  and 
who  was  of  a  temper  not  to  perceive  his  own  in- 
significance, begun  in  his  old  Bg«  to  tliink  of 
ftucceasour.  He  had  no  children  ;  for  aonie  weak' 
reasoDt  of  religion,  or  personal  dishktr,  he  lud 
never  cohabited  with  his  wife.  He  sent  for  liif 
nephew  Edward,  the  aon  of  Edmund  Ironside,  out 
of  Hungary,  where  he  had  taken  refuge:  but  Ite 
dic<t  soon  after  he  <7amc  lo  Entrland.  learin^a  son 
cnlled  Edgnr  Alhcling.  Thft  king  himself,  irrseo-^ 
lute  in  so  momentous  no  affair,  died  without  mak-) 
ing  any  settlement.  His  rei^n  was  properly  that 
of  his  great  men,  or  ratlier  of  their  factions.  All 
of  it,  that  was  his  own,  was  good,  He  was  care- 
ful of  the  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  and  look 
care  to  have  a  body  of  the  Saxon  laws,  very  i" 
vounible  to  tliem,  digested  and  enforced.  He 
mittcd  the  heavy  ini  position  calkd  Danegelt 
amounting  to  £.  40,0()0  a  rear,  whicli  had 
conauntly  collected  after  the  occasion  had  ccswdj 
h«  oven  repaid  lo  hia  subjects  what  Ite  found 
the  treasury  ut  his  accewion.  In  short  llx^c  is 
little  in  bis  life,  that  can  call  liis  title  to  sanclily 
in  question ;  lliorigh  he  oin  never  be  reckoned 
nmong  the  great  kings. 


CHAP.  VI. 

IUItnl.O    [t-KVA.SIOtl    or  TUB  NORHAliB-AOCOttNT  Of 
TfM'l   PKnl'Ll'.  JMI  »l'  THE  STATE  OP  EKCUJIO  AT  TIIK 

TiMi:  OP  THE  mvAsms 

Tnoraii  Edgar  Atheliog  had  tlie  HanUdlL 
bed  title  lo  the  succession,  yet  Ha-  *  "  '**■ 
rold.  the  son  of  Earl  Goodwin,  on  account  of  tbo 
cn-dil  of  his  fttlber,  and  his  own  );icaL  (qualities, 
which  supported  and  extei>ded  the  interen  of  his 
fumily,  was  by  t)ie  gcni^ral  voice  set  upon  the 
throne.  TTw  right  of  Edgar,  yo*ing,  and  di*. 
covering  no  gn-at  capacity,  gave  him  lillle  dis- 
turbance in  compariwn  of  the  violence  of  bis  own 
brother  Tostt,  whom  for  his  infamous  oppreuion 
he  hod  found  himvclf  obliged  to  banisli.  This 
man,  who  was  a  tynni  at  home,  aud  a  Iraitor 
abroad,  insulted  tl>e  maritime  parts  with  a  piniticul 
fleet,  whiUi  he  incited  all  the  oeigbbouriog  prmiws 
to  fall  upon  bis  country.  Huiold  Harfagee,  king 
of  Norway,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Orkneys, 
with  n  powerful  navy  hung  over  the  coasts  of 
Eoglnnd.  But  nothing  troubled  Harold  so  raiiHi 
n«  tlic  preienhiuns  and  lliv  fomiidnble  preiiuralioti 
of  \Villiam  duke  of  Normandy,  one  of  tiie  lBo*t 
able,  ambitious,  and  eaterptixing  men  of  that  age, 
Wc  have  mentioned  tlic  punialilyof  King  Edward 
to  till*  Nurmamt,  and  the  hatred  he  boiv  lo  Good- 
win and  his  fimily.  'Hm:  duke  of  Normandy,  to 
whom  Kdwstd  hud  perMKialobligaiions.  bad  taken 
a  lour  into  England,  and  neglected  do  means  to 
improve  tJwse  dapoiitiona  to  his  own  advantagv. 
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It  is  said,  that  he  then  received  the  fullest  auur- 
ances  of  being  appointed  to  the  succession,  and 
that  Harold  himself  had  been  sent  soon  after  into 
Normandy  to  settle  whatever  related  to  it.  This 
is  an  obscure  transaction  ;  and  would,  if  it  could 
be  cleared  up,  convey  but  little  instruction.  So 
that  whether  we  believe,  or  not,  that  William  had 
engaged  Harold  by  ft  solemn  oath  to  secure  him 
the  kingdom,  we  know,  that  he  afterwards  set  up 
a  will  of  King  Edward  in  his  favour,  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  produced,  and  probably  never  had 
to  produce.  In  these  delicate  circumstances 
Harold  was  not  wanting  to  himself.  By  the  most 
equitable  laws,  and  the  most  popular  behaviour, 
he  sought  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  subjects ; 
and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  when  he  marched 
against  the  king  of  Norway,  who  had  invaded  his 
kingdom  and  taken  York,  without  difficulty  he 
raised  a  numerous  army  of  gallant  men,  zealous 
for  his  cause  and  their  country.  He  obtained  a 
signal  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Norwegians. 
Tlie  king  Harfager,  and  the  traitor  Tosti,  who 
had  joined  him,  were  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  the 
Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country. 
Harold  had  however  but  little  time  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory, 

Scarce  had  the  Norwegians  departed,  when 
William  duke  of  Normandy  landed  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom  with  an  army  of  60,000 
chosen  men,  and  struck  a  general  terrour  through 
all  the  nation,  which  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  commander,  and  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  his  troops. 

The  Normans  were  the  posterity  of  those  Danes, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  harassed  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  and  the  shore  of  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent. In  the  days  of  King  Alfred  a  body  of 
these  adventurers,  under  their  leader  Rollo,  made 
an  attempt  upon  England ;  but  so  well  did  they 
find  every  spot  defended  by  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  that  great  monarch,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Beaten  from  these  shores, 
the  stream  of  their  impetuosity  bore  towards  the 
northern  parts  of  France,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  condition  by  their  former 
ravages,  Charles  the  Simple  then  sat  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom ;  unable  to  resist  this  tor- 
rent of  barbarians,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it; 
he  agreed  to  give  up  to  Rollo  the  large  and  fertile 
province  of  Neustria,  to  hold  of  him  as  his  feuda- 
tory. This  province,  from  the  new  inhabitants, 
was  called  Normandy.  Five  princes  succeeded 
Rollo,  who  maintained  with  great  bravery,  and 
cultivated  with  equal  wisdom,  his  conquesU.  The 
ancient  ferocity  of  this  people  was  a  little  softened 
by  their  settlement;  but  the  bravery,  which  had 
made  the  Danes  so  formidable,  was  not  extin- 
guished in  the  Normans,  nor  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. Not  long  before  this  period,  a  private 
gentleman  of  Normandy,  by  his  personal  braverv, 
had  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Several 
others  followed  his  fortunes,  who  added  Sicily  to 
it.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the 
Norman  name  was  known,  respected,  and  feared. 


Robert,  the  sixth  duke  of  Normandy,  to  expinc 
some  crime,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  conscience, 
resolved,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  upon 
a  pilgrimf^  to  Jerusalem.     It  was  in  vain  tlm 
his  nobility,  whom  he  had  assembled  to  notify  tits 
resolution  to  them,  represented  to  bim  the  miierabl! 
state  to  which   his   country   would   be  reducd. 
abandoned  by  its  prince,  and  uncertaia  of  a  Itpl 
successour.     The  duke  was  aot  to  be  moved  im 
his  resolution,  which  appeared  but  tbe  more  moi- 
toriouB  from  the  difficulties  which  attended  it  Et 
presented  to  tbe  states  William,  then  an  abH, 
born  of  an  obscure  woman,  whom,  nolwith$taniim|, 
be  doubted  not  to  be  his  son  ;   him  he  appoietel 
to  succeed  :  bim  he  recommended  to  tbeit  >irtBt 
and  loyalty  ;    and  then  solemnly  resigning^ 
government  in  his  favour,  fie  departed  od  i)c 
pilgrimage,  from  whence  he  never  returned.   TV 
states,  hesitating  some  time  bettceen  the  mucU 
that  attend  the  allowing  an  illegitimate  sucocshs, 
and  those  which  might  arise  from  admit  ting  finqp 
pretensions,  thought  the  former  the  least  pKJnditHl, 
and  accordingly  swore  allegiance  to  WiUtan;  bM 
this  oath  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  ri;^  ■ 
doubtful,     Tbe  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bmsin, 
as  well  as  several  Norman  nobleman ,  h«d  ^tfm 
titles.     The  endeavours  of  all  these  disqaimAt 
reign  of  the  young  pnnce  with  perpetual  tniUa 
In  these  troubles  he  was  formed  early  m  Iife> 
vigilance,  activity,  secrecy,  and  a  conquniorifdi 
those  passions,  whether  bad  or  good,  wbitk  it 
struct  the  way  to  greatness.     He  had  to  tatmi 
with  all  the  neighbouring  princes  ;   wit}]  Iki^ 
tions  of  a  turbulent  and  unfaithful  nobilil^r 
the  treacherous  protection  of  his  feudal  Ion 
king  of  France.     All  of  these  in  their  tflnii,M* 
times  all  of  these  together,  distres!^  linn,  h 
with   the   most   unparalleled    good   fwluirf  "i 
condua  he  overcame  all  opposition,  aij*i  irimspM 
over  every  enemy  :  raising  his  poiterandnj* 
tion  above  lliat  of  all  his  ancLStoii,  as  matkuk 
was  exalted  by  his  bravery  above  tl^e  pno(»«| 
his  own  time. 

Such  was  the  prince,  who,  on  a  pretendd 
from  the  will  of  King  Edward,  s«ppon«JjT_ 
common  and  popular  pretence  of  puniinio^ 
and  redressing  grievances,  landed  at  Pwti 
Sussex,  to  contest  the  crown  with  HaroH. 
had  no  sooner  advice  of  hi*  hndinBlhiote 
vanced  to  meet  him  with  all   possible*!: 
but  there  did  not  appear  in  his  anny, 
occasion,  the  same  unanimity  and 
which  animated  it  on  its  march  Bgsisit  tt 
wegians.     An  ill-timed  economy  in  ^OVi, 
made  him  refuse  to  his  soldiers  the  |J' 
Norwegian  camp,  had  created  a  general  i 
Several  deserted,  and  the  soldiets,  wlw** 
followed  heavily  a  leader,  under  ■bom  »• 
no  hope  of  plunder,  the  grealcst  incit 
soldiery.      Notwithstanding   this  t'l 
Harold  still  urged  forward,  and  fry  fw*^^ 
advanced  within  seven  miles  of  tfte  eiKfJ 
Norman,  on  his  landing,  is  said  to  hire  xri 
his  ships,  that  his  army  might  hsii  «nf 


t  in  conquesl ;  vet  liutl  lie  'fbriifiMl  hia 
ll  taken  every  prudcitt  (irccuutinn,  ihnt  «o 
bic  an  ciilcrprtM  should  not  be  reduced 
te  clTort  of  dcipnir.  When  tliv  urmtcs. 
rith  the  decision  of  io  mighty  a  cuntctt, 
ncbedeach  other,  Harold  piiuRcd  awliilv. 
ieaX  depended  on  liia  conduct  at  tliia 
Bqc.  The  most  experienced  in  the  council 
pho  knew  tlie  condition  of  their  troops, 
pinion,  that  llie  en^pagement  ought  to  be 

Uwl  tliv  country  ou^ht  to  be  wwted  ; 
llie   wiiiipr   approaehed,   the    Norman* 

all  probability  he  obliged  to  retire  of 
ft  Ibtl)  if  this  should  not  hapjwn,  the 
BBW  VM  without  re»oiirces  ;  nhiUt  tlii; 
irould  b«  every  <lay  coii&idciably  au^' 
tnd  might  attack  llifir  t^neniy  at  a  liine 
tier,  wiiich  mi^ht  makn  their  succeis 
To  all  tlioc  reasons  notliing  iras  op- 
t  a  Ailw  point  of  honour,  and  a  niMlaken 
h  Unrolu  :  who  urgLHJ  hitt  fate,  and  ro- 
■itflnfrii^inent.  The  Norman,  bh  toon 
Enred  that  the  English  were  determined 
tie,  \ttl  Ins  camp  to  po»t  himself  in  an 
bous  situation,  in  whicli  his  whole  nrmy 
(he  DiKhl  which  preceded  the  action, 
rhi  was  spent  in  a  manner,  which  proie> 
Ethe  event  of  the  followitig  day.  On 
of  the  Normans  it  was  spent  in  prayer, 
BOoI  and  ateady  preparntlon  for  the  en- 
;  on  the  tide  of  tiie  Fn^li»h  in  riot,  anil 
ifldcnee,  that  neglected  all  the  necfuary 
IBs.  The  two  armiei  met  in  llw>  morn- 
I  Kveii  tu  live  the  battle  wns  foujthl  wiUi 
»qr;   nnlil  at  Um  tlie  Normnn  army  pre- 

0  break   in  confuxion,   a   stmtageni  to 

Shad  been  regiifarly formed,  tho;  I'.ng- 
wiih  succeM,  siiiTcrcd  ihut  Hrm  order, 
their  >eciiTity   consinied,  to  ditsipate; 
pi  William  otMenied,  he  ;*;ivc  the  sij^al 
B  to  rc5pitn  their  former  di<pocit)on,  and 

1  the  EnglUli,  broken  and  ditpcrscd. 
I  tbis  emergency  did  eirery  thinir  which 
Ibiii  every  thing  possible  lo  coltovt  hia 
f  (o  renew  the  cninifjement ;  but  whilst 
m  place  to  pUcc,  and  in  all  places  Tf.- 
I'battle,  an  arrow  pierced  lib  brain ;  and 
kinir,  in  si  ninnnor  worthy  of  a  warriour. 
Vh  immediately  fled  ;  the  rout  was  total, 
hughtcr  prodigious. 

rattmation  which  tlii«  defeat  and  tlie 
Harold  produced  over  the  ktni^lom.  wan 
I  than  the  defeat  itself  If  William  had 
nrcclty  to  l^ndoii,  all  conical  had  prn- 
ta  at  an  end  ;  but  he  jud^'ed  it  more 
ft  secure  th«  sea  coast,  to  make  way  for 
HAlc;  distrusting  his  fortune  in  his  *uc- 
'tliati  he  had  done  iti  his  tirst  altenipis. 
ttl  to  Dorer.  where  the  effect  of  his*  ictory 
i|hat  the  strong  costlc  there  surrendered 
|ki*taiic«.  Il>id  ibis  fortress  made  any 
pcleace,  tli«  Fn^liali  would  hat«  had  lei- 
Ine  ^om  their  eonsternotion,  and  plan 
Hal  method  for  continuing  the  war ;  but 


now  the  conc[U(^n>r  was  on  full  march  to  London, 
whilst  tlie  Ku)2li«Ji  wrr«  dchaiing  concerning  the 
measiiru  they  should  take,  Bad  doubtful  in  whut 
manner  llti^y  should  till  the  vacant  titrune,  How> 
ever,  in  llna  cmergc^ncy  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  rejioluiiou.  The  party  of  Edjnir  Athelin^ 
prevailed  :  and  be  was  onnt'4  kinf;  by  the  cilj  of 
London,  which  even  ut  this  time  was  cxcccdiagly 
powerful,  and  by  the  i^rciitcst  part  of  the  nobility 
then  present.  But  his  ri-i<;n  was  ofa  sliort  dura- 
tion. William  advanced  by  liuty  inarches;  and. 
ns  he  aiiprnachcd.  tbc  [jcrplexity  of  the  Enfclish 
reiloubled  ;  thc'v  had  done  nothiog  for  ihe  defence 
of  tlie  city.  They  had  no  reliance  on  their  new 
kine:  they  suspected  one  another;  there  was  no 
authority,  no  order,  no  counsel ;  a  coiifiiited  and 
ill-sorted  auembty  of  unvarlike  people,  of  priests, 
btirghers,  and  nobles,  confounded  with  ihcm  in  ibe 
general  pmirck,  struck  down  by  the  conjlemalkin 
of  ilie  late  defeat,  and  trembling  under  tlie  bolu 
of  ibe  papal  exeommuiiicalion.  were   unable  tu 

fit  an  any  method  of  defence :  insomuch  that,  wlicn 
iL-  had  passed  the  Thames  and  drew  near  to  Loa* 
don.  l1iu  clergy,  the  eiliiens,  and  the  t^ater  pait 
ofthv  nobles,  who  h.^d  so  lately  set  tlip  crowo  on 
Ihe  head  of  Edgar,  went  out  to  meet  him:  tlicy 
sabtnittcd  to  him.  and  having  brought  bim  m 
triumph  to  Westminster,  he  was  there  solemnly 
croivneil  Ktn^  of  E»g;land.  Tlio  whole  nation 
followed  the  example  of  London  ;  nnd  ona  battle 
irave £n)(land  in  the  Normans,  which  had  coxt  tlie 
Romans,  Ihe  Saxons,  and  Danes,  so  much  time 
and  blood  lo  ne<]uire. 

At  fini.  Tttjw  it  is  rciy  diflicult  to  conceive  bow 
thiH  cotiEd  have  happened  to  a  )>nwerful  nation,  in 
which  it  does  not  ap[>ear  that  the  c«iti|ueTOr  Imd 
one  partisan.  It  stands  a  single  creni  in  history, 
unless,  perhaps,  wc  may  compare  it  with  tlw  re- 
duction of  InrUnd  some  time  after  by  Henry  the 
Second.  An  attentive  consideration  of  ttic  state  of 
tlt«  kingdom  at  that  critical  time  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  measure  lay  open  to  us  the  caaso  of  thia  cs- 
tTaoTdinar\-  revolution. 

The  nobility  of  Knffland,  in  vbicb  its  Uiragih 
consistod,  was  much  decayed.  Wars  and  conlis- 
ealions,  but  aboxe  all  tlte  cuslom  of  Gavelkind, 
had  reduced  thai  body  very  low.  At  llie  satne 
time  some  Tew  families  nad  been  raised  to  a  de^ce 
of  power  ubknowu  lu  the  ancient  Saxon  limes,  and 
daiic;erous  in  all.  baree  posaesswnn.  and  a  )ar^ 
authority,  were  tBneiied  tolhe  officei  of  the  Saxon 
macn'lraics,  whom  they  called  Aldermen.  This 
Aulhorily,  in  Utcir  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the 
[):inrs,  it  was  found  Beccssary  to  eacreue,  and 
oAen  to  cncreate  beyond  tlie  ancieat  limits.  Al- 
dermen wore  created  for  life ;  they  were  then  fre- 
quently muKJc  hereditary;  some  were  vested  with 
a  power  ovcir  otiiers :  aixl  ei  this  period  wc  brsin 
to  hear  of  dukn,  who  governed  over  tevenil  sitiree, 
and  had  many  aldcnnen  subject  lo  them.  These 
oflicera  found  means  to  tnm  the  royal  bounty  into 
an  instrument  of  bccominc^  independent  of  its  an- 
tliority.  Too  ^eal  to  obey,  nnd  too  liitle  to  pro- 
tect, they  were  a  dead  weight  open  the  country. 
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They  began  to  cast  an  eve  on  the  Crown,  and  dis- 
tracted the  nation  by  cabals  to  compass  their  de- 
signs. At  the  same  time  they  nourished  the  moat 
terrible  feuds  amongst  themselves.  The  feeble 
government  of  Edward  established  these  abuses. 
He  could  find  no  method  of.humbling  one  subject 
grown  too  great,  bat  by  aggrandizing  in  the  same 
excessive  degree  some  o^ers.  Thus  he  endea- 
voured to  balance  the  power  of  Earl  Goodwin  by 
exalting  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia,  and  Seward 
duke  of  Northumberland,  to  an  extravagant 
greatness.  The  consequence  was  this,  he  did  not 
humble  Goodwin,  but  raised  him  potent  rivals. 
When  therefore  this  prince  died,  the  lawful  buc- 
cessour  to  the  crown,  who  had  nothing  but  right  in 
his  favour,  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  great  men,  who  had  adorned  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  royalty.  The  throne  was  now 
the  prize  of  faction  ;  and  Harold,  the  son  of  Good- 
win, having  the  strongest  faction,  carried  it.  By 
this  success  the  opposite  parties  were  inflamed 
with  a  new  occasion  of  rancour  and  animosity  ; 
and  an  incurable  discontent  was  raised  in  tne 
minds  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  sons  of  Duke 
Leofric,  who  inherited  their  father's  power  and 
popularity ;  but  this  animosity  operated  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  legitimate  heir,  tnough  it  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  the  governing  prince. 

The  death  of  Harold  was  far  from  putting  an 
end  to  these  evils ;  it  rather  unfolded  more  at  large 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  ill  measures  which 
had  been  pursued.  Edwin  and  Morcar  set  on  fool 
once  more  their  practices  to  obtain  the  crown ; 
and  when  they  found  themselves  baffled,  they  re- 
tired in  discontent  from  tlie  councils  of  the  na- 
tion ;  withdrawing  thereby  a  very  lai^e  part  of 
its  strength  and  authority.  The  council  of  the 
nation,  which  was  formed  of  the  clashing  factions 
of  a  few  great  men,  (for  the  rest  were  nothing,) 
divided,  disheartened,  weakened,  without  head, 
without  direction,  dismayed  by  a  terrible  defeat, 
submitted,  because  they  saw  no  other  course,  to  a 
conqueror,  whose  valour  they  had  experienced, 
and  who  had  hitherto  behaved  with  great  appear- 
ances of  equity  and  moderation.  As  for  the 
grandees,  they  were  contented  rather  to  submit 
to  this  foreign  prince,  than  to  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  equals  and  enemies. 

With  these  causes  other  strong  ones  concurred. 
For  near  two  centuries  the  continual  and  bloody 
wars  with  the  Danes  had  exhausted  the  nation ; 
the  peace,  which  for  a  long  time  they  were  obliged 
to  buy  dearly,  exhausted  it  yet  more ;  and  it  had 
not  sufficient  leisure,  nor  sufficient  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  to  yield  at  this  time  any  extraordi- 
nary resources.  The  new  people,  which  after  so 
long  a  struggle  had  mixed  with  the  English,  had 
not  yet  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  that  a  perfect  union  might  be  expected 
between  them  ;  or  that  any  strong  uniform  national 
effort  might  have  resulted  from  it.  Besides,  the 
people  of  England  were  the  most  backward  in 
Europe  in  all  improvements,  whether  in  military  or 
in  civil  life.     Tlieir  towns  were  meanly  built,  and 


more  meanly  fortified ;  there  was  scarcely  an? 
thing  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  strong  pUn 
in  the  kingdom  ;  there  was  no  fortrees,  whicb,  bj 
retarding  the  progress  of  a  conqueror,  might  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  recalling  their  spiriti, 
and  collecting  their  strength.  To  these  we  maj 
add,  that  the  pope's  approbation  of  William'i 
pretensions  gave  them  great  weight,  especially 
amongst  the  clergy;  and  that  this  disposed  inj 
reconciled  to  submission  a  people,  whom  the 
circumstances  we  have  mentioned  had  before 
driven  to  it. 


CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE  LAWS  AMD  nSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  SAXOSS 

Before  we  begin  to  consider  the  laws  ud 
constitutions  of  the  Saxons,  let  us  take  a  vicv 
of  the  state  of  the  country  from  whence  tlMjr 
are  derived,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  ancient  writoi. 
This  view  will  be  the  best  comment  on  their  inni- 
tutions.  Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  a  people 
without  learning,  without  arts,  without  mamtrT, 
solely  pleased  and  occupied  with  war,  neglediif 
agriculture,  abhorring  cities,  and  seeking  tint 
livelihood  only  from  pasturage  and  bantiif, 
through  a  boundless  range  of  morasses  and  foiolL 
Such  a  people  must  necessarily  be  united  to  oA 
other  by  very  feeble  bonds ;  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ment  will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  their  Ireedn 
and  their  love  of  freedom  great.  From  tboe 
dispositions  it  must  happen  of  course,  that  Ae 
intention  of  investing  one  person,  or  a  few,  wii 
the  whole  powers  of  government,  and  the  mtios 
of  deputed  authority  or  representation,  are  iden, 
that  never  could  have  entered  their  imaginatiosi 
When,  therefore,  amongst  such  a  people  anyiao- 
lution  of  consequence  was  to  be  taken,  tbeie 
was  no  way  of  effecting  it  but  by  brii^ing  to- 
gether tlie  whole  body  of  the  nation,  that  ewj 
individual  might  consent  to  the  law,  and  each  it- 
ctprocally  bind  the  other  to  the  observation  of  it. 
This  polity,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  subsists  stiUis 
all  its  simplicity  in  Poland. 

But,  as  in  such  a  society  as  we  have  mentioDed 
the  people  cannot  be  classed  according  to  anypo-  ! 
litical  regulations,  great  talents  have  a  moreaniple  ; 
sphere,  in  which  to  exert  themselves,  than  io  • 
close  and  better  formed  society.  These  takiB 
must  therefore  have  attracted  a  great  share  of  tie 
publick  veneration,  and  drawn  a  numerous  tnii 
after  the  person  distinguished  by  them,  of  that, 
who  sought  his  protection,  or  feared  his  powci,cr 
admired  his  qualifications,  or  wished  to  fixa 
themselves  after  his  example,  or  in  fine,  of  whoerd 
desired  to  partake  of  his  importance  bv  beii; 
mentioned  along  with  him.  These  the  sncieM 
Gauls,  who  nearly  resembled  the  Germans  in  tbeir 
customs,  called  Ambacti ;  the  Romans  called  tlie« 
Comites.     Over  these  their  chief  had  a  considet- 
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ftble  power,  and  the  tnoro  considerable,  liecaiise  it 
DcUd  upon  infiiicnco  nthcT  than  inslilulioa  ; 
liience  among  so  ficc  n  people  being  Hit  piinci* 
I  source  of  power.  But  tltis  lutliority,  great  an 
was,  net-er  could  by  its  very  untiiri'  be  strerehed 
despotism ;  because  nnydcspolick  net  would  liuvc 
kcd  tlic  only  principle,  by  which  tlialuutliority 
■Upported,  tiie  general  good  opinion.  On  ilie 
hand,  it  could  not  have  been  bounded  by  any 
■ti«e  laws,  because  laws  can  hardly  subsist 
n^  a  peoplcwlio  have  not  the  use  of  leitere.  It 
a  ipecieii  or  arbitrary  power,  softened  l>y  ilic 
ulariiy  from  whenceit  arose,  Itcamerrompopn- 
opinion, and  by  popular opiniuii  it w«s  corrected. 
If  pi^ople  M  baibaroij*  ns  the  Oermani  have  no 
iwi,  tlicy  have  yd  customs,  that  serve  in  their 
;  and  these  customs  operate  amongst  thetn 
r  than  law*,  because  they  become  a  son  of 
Inre  boUi  to  the  ^venioure  and  the  governed. 
n  circuinttanec  in  soini;  meuure  removed  all 
rof  tlie  abuse  of  authority,  and  induced  llic 
Jermanfi  to  permit  their  chicCi*  to  decide  upon 
ts  of  lesser  moment,  their  private  dilferences, 
•O  Tacitus  explains  the  miaores  ret.  Tbeso 
ihicCs  were  a  sort  of  judges,  but  not  le^lators; 
do  they  appear  lo  have  had  a  share  in  t)j«; 
periour  branchea  of  the  executive  part  of  go- 
emtnenl,  the  business  of  peace  end  war,  Ekr>d 
Nrery  thing  of  a  piiblicis  nature,  beingdotcrmincd, 
w«  hare  before  remarkdl,  by  the  whole  body 
ihe  people,  aroording  to  a  maxim  g;<'neral 
lAong  (lir>  Cermnns  ;  tlint  what  concern>ed  all 
aght  tubchandlcci  by  all.  Thus  were  deliiiealed 
£tinl  und  incorrrctoullinesof  oureonAtitution, 
rhich  hns  sines  b«wn  so  nobly  fashioned  and  so 
l^ly  hnubcd.  Thi«  fine  system,  m)-*  Monies- 
lien,  wu  invented  in  the  woods;  hut  whilst  it 
anained  m  tlic  woods,  and  for  a  Ion;  timp  after. 
was  far  from  being  a  fine  one ;  no  more  indeed 
an  a  very  im|)err«rt  attempt  at  government,  a 
^atem  for  a  njde  and  barharotiA  people,  catculalcd 
maintain  ihem  in  thi^ir  barbarity. 
The  ancient  stnie  of  the  (icrmnns  was  military  ; 
ti)a1  the  orders,  into  which  (hey  were  distributed, 
ir  siilmrdination,  llrir  courts,  and  every  part 
if  their  giovernmcnt,  must  be  deduced  from  an 
Ctention  lo  a  military  principle. 
The  ani.'ieDt  German  people,  ns  all  the  other 
DttherR  tribes,  con»isted  of  freemen  and  slave* ; 
freemen  profrssed  arms,  t)>s  slaves  cultivated 
ground.  But  men  wera  not  allowed  lo  pro- 
arms  at  their  own  will,  nor  until  they  were 
dmitted  to  that  dimity  by  an  established  order, 
4iich  at  a  certain  age  separated  the  boys  from 
For  when  a  youii);  man  approached  to 
irilily,!  he  was  not  yet  admitted  as  a  member  uf 
sDste.  which  was  quite  military,  until  he  had 
leen  invested  with  a  spear  in  the  publiek  assembly 
if  his  tribe  ;  and  then  he  was  adjud^d  proper  to 
wary  amis,  and  also  to  aMi.st  in  the  piiblick  de- 
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librraliona,  which  were  always  held  armed. ;  This 
spoar  he  generally  received  from  the  hand  of  some 
old  and  reipecied  chief,  under  ^  whom  he  com- 
monly entered  himself,  and  was  admitted  among 
1)16  followers.  No  man  could  stand  out  as  an  in- 
dependent individual,  but  mu«t  have  enlisted  in 
one  of  these  military  fraternities  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  so  enlisted,  inimediaiely  he  became  bound 
to  his  leader  in  ihe  strictest  dependence,  which 
was  confirmed  by  an  oath,||  aud  to  his  brethren 
in  a  common  vow  for  their  mutual  sup|>art  in  all 
dangers,  and  for  ihe  advancement  and  tlie  bonouf 
of  their  common  chief.  This  chief  was  styled 
senior,  turd,  and  liie  like  terms,  which  marked  out 
a  superiority  in  age  and  merit ;  tlic  followers  were 
called  ambaeti,  comlles.  leurU.  vassals,  and  otbv 
terms,  marking  siibmission  and  dependence.  Thii 
was  the  very  first  vri^n  of  civil,  or  rather  military, 
government  amount  the  ancient  jieople  of  Europe ; 
and  it  aroM,>  from  the  connexion,  that  necessarily 
was  created  between  the  person  who  t^ve  tbe 
arms,  or  knighted  the  young  man,  and  him  that 
received  them  :  which  implied,  that  tliey  were  to 
be  occupied  in  his  service  who  originaLlv  gave 
them.  These  principles  it  is  necessary  strictly  to 
attend  to,  because  they  will  serve  much  to  explain 
the  whole  course  both  of  ^nvemroent  and  reel 
property,  wherever  the  German  nations  obtninsd 
n  HCllleroent ;  the  whole  of  tlieir  government  de- 
pending fur  tlic  most  pait  upon  two  princi|ilcs  in 
our  nature, — ambition,  that  makes  one  man  de- 
sirous, at  any  hatnrd  or  expcnce,  of  taking  the 
lead  amongst  others ;  ana  admiration,  which 
makes  others  equally  desirous  of  following  him 
from  the  mere  pleasure  of  admiration,  and  a  sort 
of  fcfondary  ambition,  one  of  the  most  universal 
passions  among  men.  Tlicse  two  principles,  strong 
both  of  tliem  in  our  nature,  create  a  voluntary  in* 
equalily  and  dependence.  But  amongst  eipitils  in 
Cflndition,  there  couid  be  no  wicb  bond,  and  thi* 
was  supplied  by  confederacy  ;  and  as  the  Hrst  of 
these  principles  created  the  senior  and  the  knight, 
tlie  second  produced  the  «>n;Mm(i _/ra/re*,  which, 
sometimes  as  a  more  estensive,  somdimes  u  a 
stricter  bond,  arc  perpetually  mentioned  in  tlie 
old  laws  and  histories. 

The  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  rand 
produced  another  effect, —that  the  leader  was 
obliged  lo  lind  suaienancc  for  his  Ibllowcrs:  and 
to  miiinijiin  them  at  his  table,  or  give  them  some 
erjuivalent  in  order  lo  Iheir  maintenance.     It  is 

filain  from  these  orinciples,  tliat  this  service  on  one 
innd,  and  this  obligation  to  snpport  on  the  other, 
roil  Id  not  have  originally  been  hereditary,  but  must 
have  been  entirely  in  the  free  choice  of  the  parties. 
But  it  ia  imposftihle,  that  such  a  polity  could 
long  hare  subsisted  by  election  alone.  For  in  the 
lirst  place,  that  natural  love,  which  every  man  has 
to  his  own  kindred,  would  make  the  chief  willinc 
to  perpetuate  the  power  and  dignity  he  acqeirea 

I  C'cifTt  rotHiMicaibus  ac  idin  iiri'lrn  nrabaili  acrmaniur. 
Id  tiiiii. 

I  Ilium  ikhn-krt,  lu<ri.  suaquoquc  brtln  hcts  c}<M  rWte 
ualgnarcpntciinnmsMTaaicnltinicil     I<1  K 
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in  his  own  blood ;  and  for  that  pnrpoae,  even 
during  his  own  life,  would  raise  his  bod,  if  grown 
up,  or  his  coliateraU,  to  such  a  rank,  as  they 
should  find  it  only  necessary  to  continue  their  pos- 
session upon  his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
follower  was  cut  off  in  war,  or  fell  by  natural 
course,  leaving  his  offspring  destitute,  the  lord 
could  not  so  far  foi^t  the  services  of  his  vassal  as 
not  to  continue  his  allowance  to  his  children  ; 
and  these  again  growing  up,  from  reason  and 
gratitude,  could  only  talce  their  knighthood  at  his 
hands  from  whom  they  had  received  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  thus,  as  it  could  seldom  happen  but 
that  the  bond,  either  on  the  side  of  the  lord  or 
dependant,  was  perpetuated,  some  families  must 
have  been  distinguisned  by  a  long  continuance  of 
this  relation,  and  have  been  therefore  looked  upon 
in  an  honourable  light  from  that  only  circum- 
stance, from  whence  honour  was  derived  in  the 
northern  world.  Thus  nobility  was  seen  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
some  families  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Ethelings,  or  of  noble  descent.  But  this  nobility 
of  birth  was  rather  a  qualification  for  the  dignities 
of  the  state  than  an  actual  designation  to  them. 
The  Saxon  ranks  are  chiefly  designed  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  the  composition  for  personal  injuries 
against  them. 

But  though  this  hereditary  relation  was  created 
very  early,  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sucb  a  re- 
gular inheritance  as  we  see  at  this  day  :  it  was  an 
inheritance  only  according  to  the  principles  from 
whence  it  was  derived  ;  by  them  it  was  modified. 
It  was  originally  a  military  connexion  ;  and  if  a 
father  left  his  son  under  a  military  age,  so  as  that 
he  could  neither  lead  nor  judge  his  people,  nor 
qualify  the  young  men,  who  came  up  under  him,  to 
take  arms; — in  order  to  continue  the  cliental  bond, 
and  not  to  break  up  an  old  and  strong  confederacy, 
and  thereby  disperse  the  tribe ;  wlio  should  be 
pitched  upon  to  head  the  whole,  but  the  worthiest 
of  blood  of  the  deceased  leader  ?  he,  that  ranked 
next  to  him  in  his  life  :•  and  this  is  Tanistry,  which 
is  a  succession  made  up  of  inheritance  and  elec- 
tion ;  a  succession,  in  which  blood  is  inviolably 
regarded,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  military 
purposes,  it  was  thus  that  our  kings  succeeded 
to  the  throne  throughout  the  whole  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  empire.  The  first  kings  of  the 
Franks  succeeded  in  the  same  manner,  and  with- 
out all  doubt  the  succession  of  all  the  inferiour 
chieftains  was  regulated  by  a  similar  law.  Very 
frequent  examples  occur  in  the  Saxon  times,  where 
the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  if  under  age,  was 
entirely  passed  over,  and  his  uncle,  or  some  re- 
moter relation,  raised  to  the  Crown  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  where  the  election  has  car- 
ried it  out  of  the  blood.  So  that  in  truth  the  con- 
troversy, which  has  been  managed  with  such  heat, 
whether  in  the  Saxon  times  the  Crown  was  heredi- 
tary or  elective,  must  be  determined,  in  some  de- 
gree, favourably  for  the  litigants  on  either  side ; 

*   Deputed  autharlty,  ^ardiomhip,  kc.  not  known  to  Uie 


for  it  was  certainly  both  hereditary  and  eiectire 
within  the  bounds  which  we  have  mentioiKd. 
This  order  prevailed  in  Ireland,  where  the  nonk- 
ern  customs  were  retained  some  hundreds  of  yean 
after  the  rest  of  Eur^>e  had  io  a  great  ineasun 
receded  from  them.  Tanistry  continued  in  (am 
there  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy, 
And  we  have  greatly  to  regret  the  Darrow  notim 
of  our  lawyers,  who  abolished  the  authority  of  tk 
Brehon  law,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  no  IIwa^ 
ments  of  it ;  which  if  they  had  done,  there  ii « 
doubt  but  many  things,  of  great  value  towards  <k- 
tennining  many  questions  relative  to  the  laws,  u- 
tiquities,  and  manners  of  this  and  other  counlriEi, 
had  been  preserved.  But  it  is  clear,  tbongti  i 
has  not  been,  I  think,  observed,  that  the  tscai- 
ing  collateral  branch  was  much  regarded  amoogl 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  even  preferred  to  tk 
of  the  immediate  possessour,  as  being,  in  ok  of 
an  accident  arriving  to  the  chief,  the  presampm 
heir,  and  him  on  whom  the  hope  of  the  family  n 
fixed.  And  this  is  upon  the  principles  of  Tanntiy; 
and  the  rule  seems  to  have  taken  such  deep  noti 
as  to  have  much  influenced  a  considerable  irtide 
of  our  feudal  law.  For  what  is  very  ungnEar.iBi 
I  take  it,  otherwise  unaccountable,  a  ctdlatoil 
warranty  bound  even  without  any  descending  it- 
Bets,  where  the  lineal  did  not,  unless  someSat 
descended  ;  and  this  subsisted  invariably  m  At 
law  until  this  century. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  foundation  of  the  airtk- 
ern  government,  and  the  orders  of  their  pnpk, 
which  consisted  of  dependence  and  confedenq; 
— that  the  principal  end  of  both  was  militVT; 
that  protection  and  maintenance  were  due  on  oc 

fiart  of  the  chief,  obedience  on  that  of  tbt  W- 
ower ;  that  the  followers  should  be  bound  toodi 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  chief ;  that  this  heotUip 
was  not  at  first  hereditary,  but  that  it  eontiii«d 
in  the  blood  by  an  order  of  its  own,  called  Tt- 
n  is  try. 

All  these  unconnected  and  independent  putt 
were  only  linked  together  by  a  common  cosad; 
and  here  religion  interposed.  Their  priests,  # 
Druids,  having  a'  connexion  througnout  fA 
state,  united  it.  They  called  the  assembly  of  tl* 
people ;  and  here  their  general  resolution*  MR 
taken ;  and  the  whole  might  rather  be  calkd  i 
general  confederacy,  than  a  government.  Um 
other  bonds,  I  conceive,  were  they  united  bebi* 
they  quitted  Germany.  In  this  ancient  stsU  « 
know  them  from  Tacitus.  Then  follows  so  im- 
mense gap,  in  which  undoubtedly  some  cbsngv 
were  made  by  time ;  and  we  hear  litOe  noit  ft 
them  until  we  find  them  Christiana,  and  malcenrf 
written  laws. 

In  this  interval  of  time  the  origin  of  kinnan 
be  traced  out.  When  the  Saxons  left  tbeiron 
country  in  search  of  new  habitations,  it  mintt* 
supposed,  that  they  followed  their  leaden,  *1>* 
they  so  much  venerated  at  home  ;  but  as  tbe**"' 
which  made  way  for  their  establishment,  cootinsri 

noKberanatiraia;  tbey  BAiDcdtbls  idea  t>7  toteKODiK  ««*■>' 
Romans. 
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nthing  court  '''*°  'mn^red'.  and  the  huodreds 
into  tithings.*  This  division  was  not 
made,  as  It  is  generally  imagined,  by  King  Al- 
fred, though  he  might  have  introduced  better 
regulations  concerning  it;  it  prevailed  on  the 
continent,  wherever  the  northern  nations  had 
obtained  a  settlement ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  order 
extremely  obvious  to  all,  who  use  the  decimal  no- 
tation ;  when  for  the  purposes  of  government  they 
divide  a  county,  tens  and  hundreds  are  the  first 
modes  of  division  which  occur.  The  tithing, 
which  was  the  smallest  of  these  divisions,  consisted 
of  ten  heads  of  families,  free,  and  of  some  con- 
sideration. These  held  a  court  every  fortnight, 
which  they  called  the  Folkmote,  or  Leet,  and  there 
became  reciprocally  bound  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  publick,  for  their  own  peaceable  behaviour, 
and  that  of  their  families  and  dependants.  Every 
man  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  who  belonged 
to  the  seigneurial  courts  we  have  mentioned, 
was  obliged  to  enter  himself  into  some  tithing ; 
to  this  he  was  inseparably  attached ;  nor  could 
lie  by  any  means  quit  it  without  license  from 
the  head  of  tlie  tithing  ;  because,  if  he  was 
guiltyof  any  misdemeanour,  his  district  was  oblig- 
ed to  produce  him,  or  pay  his  fine.  In  this 
manner  was  the  whole  nation,  as  it  were,  held 
under  sureties  ;  a  species  of  regulation  undoubt- 
edly very  wise  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order,  but  equally  prejudicial  to  all 
improvement  in  the  minds  or  tne  fortunes  of  the 
people,  who,  fixed  invariably  to  the  spot,  were 
depressed  with  all  the  ideas  of  their  original  little- 
ness, and  by  all  that  envy,  which  is  sure  to  arise 
in  those,  who  see  their  equals  attempting  to  mount 
over  them.  This  rigid  order  deadened  by  degrees 
the  spirit  of  the  English,  and  narrowed  their  con- 
ceptions. Every  thing  was  new  to  them,  aud 
therefore  every  thing  was  terrible;  all  activity, 
boldness,  enterprise,  and  invention,  died  away. 
There  may  be  a  danger  in  straining  too  strongly 
the  bonds  of  government;  as  a  life  of  absolute 
license  tends  to  turn  men  into  savages.  The  other 
extreme  of  constraint  operates  much  in  the  same 
manner;  it  reduces  them  to  the  same  ignorance, 
but  leaves  them  nothing  of  the  savage  spirit.  These 
regulations  helped  to  keep  the  people  of  England 
the  most  backward  in  Europe ;  for  though  the 
division  into  shires,  and  hundreds,  and  tithings, 
was  common  to  them  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, yet  the  Frankplege  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity 
in  the  Engliali  constitution ;  and  for  good  reasons 
they  have  fallen  into  disuse,  though  still  some 
traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  our  laws. 

u„„j„. ,       Ten  of  these  tithings  made  an  hun- 

HuDdred court   >      >      •  ,.  °  , 

drecl ;  here  in  ordmary  course  they 

held  a  monthly  court  for  the  centenary,  when  all 

the  suitors  of  the  subordinate  tithings  attended. 

Here  were  determined  causes  concerning  breaches 

•  Ibl  debent  popuU  omnes  «  imlveres  gentw  sinpilli  annis 
wmel  in  anno {wilicet  in  capita  cal.  Mail)  et  nefldeet  sHcraaien- 
to  non  frsPio  ibi  in  unum  et  simul  coiilederare,  et  ronsolidnre 
aicut  conjuratl  rratrw  ad  defendendum  rcgnum  contra  Bli«- 
nigenas  et  contra  inimicos  unft  cum  domino  buo  rege.et  terras  et 
bonores  illiui  omni  fldelitate  cum  eo  serrare  el  quod  illi  ut  do- 


of  the  peace,  small  debts,  and  sacb  matten  « 
Qither  required  a  speedy  than  a  refined  jostice. 

There  was  in  the  Saxon  constitutiwi  a  grot 
simplicity.  The  higher  order  of  courts  were  ba 
the  transcript  of  the  lower,  sonoewhat  more  ei- 
tended  in  their  objects  and  in  their  power;  ud 
their  power  over  the  inferiour  courts  pioceedtd 
only  from  their  being  a  collection  of  them  ■&. 
Thb  county  or  shire  court  was  the 
great  resort  for  justice  (for  tlie  foot^"*'°" 
great  courts  of  record  did  not  then  exist),  h 
served  to  unite  all  the  inferiour  districts  with  w 
another,  and  those  with  the  private  jnrisdictioi  tf 
the  thanes.  This  court  had  no  fixed  place.  TV 
alderman  of  the  shire  appointed  it.  Hither  tmt 
to  account  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of  to 
beneath  them,  the  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  and  tittup 
and  boroughs,  with  their  people;  the  thantirf 
either  rank,  with  their  dependants ;  a  vast  cga- 
course  of  the  clei^  of  all  orders ;  in  a  wvii,4 
all,  who  sought  or  distributed  jnstice.  lu  tli 
mixed  assembly  the  obligations  contracted  is  h 
inferiour  courts  were  renewed  ;  a  general  oA4 
allegiance  to  the  king  was  taken ;  andallddM 
between  the  several  inferiour  co-oTdioate  inrafc 
tions,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  too  mncn  «c^ 
for  them,  finally  determined.  In  this  ootnt  p» 
sided  (for  in  strict  signification  he  does  sot  ■■ 
to  have  teen  a  judge)  an  ofiicer  of  gieU  at- 
sideration  in  those  times,  called  ''"nii^iM^ 
Ealdorman  of  the  shire.  With  him  ■*•* 
sat  the  bishop,  to  decide  in  whateva*  rdifeJH 
the  ciiurch  ;  and  to  mitigate  the  rigonr  of  ifeta 
by  the  interposition  of  equity,  accordm;  t)  li 
species  of  mild  justice,  that  sailed  the  ecaea* 
ca!  character.  It  appears  by  the  ancient  Sm 
laws,  that  the  bishop  was  tfie  chief  acting  pMl 
in  this  court.  The  reverence  in  which  tw(% 
were  then  held,  the  superiour  learaiDg  if* 
bishop,  his  succeeding  to  tlie  power  and  joil^' 
tion  of  the  Druid,  all  contributed  to  raise  hah 
above  the  ealdorman,  and  to  render  it  in  nl| 
his  court.  And  this  was  probably  the  immi 
the  extreme  lenity  of  the  Saxon  laws.  I^*** 
forbade  the  bishops  to  meddle  in  cases  of  V 
Amongst  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Geratf"' 
Druid  could  alone  condemn  todeath.  So''^  ^,\r\ 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  there  wai  Wi^Tpiaa 


could,  in  ordinary  course,  sentences  mantt^    )^  o 

ent. '   Necessity  alone  fiwcedil"*    •«  ^.i 

few  cases.  ..  P'rei 


tal  punishment.     Necessity 


Concerning  the  right  of  appointing  ^'^  ^tr 

man  of  the  shire,  there  is  some  uncertainly.  '■  Sjj- 

he  was  anciently  elected  by  his  county  i««^  , 

able;  that  an  alderman  of  the  shire  »««ff""  "^01 

by  the  Crown  seems  equally  clear  from  tbe*jr  >lna 

of  King  Alfred.    A  conjecture  of  SpdnU**  ,•«. 

some  light  upon  this  adair.     He  coawft*  *■■  ^^ 

there  were  two  aldermen  with  concnrtenlj*'  At' 

*^   Di 

mino  BUO  rcei  intra  et  extra  Tesnnm  univenom  Br4tMl|2  'l^ 

esMvolunt    LL  Ed.  CoDf.  t  SS.    Of  HeretodW""'^  tf,  ; 

tion,  vide  Id.  eodeui.  j*i  'f 

Prohibitum  erat  etiam  in  egdem  le^  ne  otw*^!^  *W^ 
animal  vel  nannum  usilatuin  iinc  p1«iis  et  ™i»™5«  tt!?^ 
.-r...  .    ,.              ---  -irn^rtdeLejaSlOrf'  ^ 


other  pvticulanorbuyine  andKlling,  fldcLetOl 
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^  one  of  whom  was  elected  by  the  people,  tlK 
kit  Appointed  br  (he  king.  This  is  very  ptfi- 
U*,  and  v*ty  corrupondent  to  the  nature  of  ilie 
SOB  eomliliition ,  which  was  a  species  of  demo- 
WTw  poised  and  held  tog:ether  by  a  decree  of 
tnarcnical  power.  If  the  king  had  no  officer  lo 
Weaent  bim  in  the  county  court,  wherein  all  ihe 
linary  buiineu  of  t)ie  nation  wa*  then  trans- 
ted,  the  state  would  have  baidlv  dillered  from 
MiTC  dcmnrriiry.  Beeides,  as  ^e  Vmf;  had  In 
Iry  coiintj  ]aT^  landed  poctenions,  either  in  his 
nean,  or  To  reward  and  pay  hi*  ofiicen,  be 
aid  have  been  in  a  much  worw  conditbn  than 
f  of  his  sahjects.  if  he  had  been  de»iiitite  of  n 
gisUntc  to  take  cure  of  hlH  ri^hti,  and  to  do 
bet  to  hill  numerous  vauaU.     It  appear*,  ns 

fl  OS  we  can  juilf^  ia  so  obicurc  n  muttrr,  that 
popular  nldcTinan  vru  elected  for  a  year  only ; 
I  tliat  the  royal  mlderman  held  his  plan.'  at  the 
ij**  pleasure.  Tlii*  latter  office,  however,  in 
weas  of  lime,  was  f^^nlcd  for  life;  and  it  grew 
trwards  to  be  hcredilarj*  in  many  shires. 
>..-■.—.»  ^^''  c*inot  pretend  to  «ay  whi-n  the 
r  sheriff  cnme  to  be  fiibstitutcd  in  the 

ICC  of  the  earldorman  ;  some  authors  think  Kinf: 
Ired  the  contriver  of  this  rcgnliilion.  It  miifht 
|e  arisen  from  the  natura  of  the  thin;*  itself. 
;  aavcral  nersoni,  of  eonseqvcnce  cnotif^h  to 
iain  by  their  intcic«t  or  power  the  place  of 
lerman,  were  not  sufficiently  qualified  10  per- 
In  tlie  duty  of  the  office,  they  contented  lliem- 
)nt  with  tho  honorary  pnrt,  and  left  the 
lictal  province  to  Uieii  substitute.*  The  busi- 
tl  of  (lie  robe  to  h  rude  martial  people  was  coii- 
llptible  and  diE>e;uEting.  The  thanes,  in  their 
!  jurisdictions,  had  delegated  their  power  of 
to  their  Reeves  or  slewanls ;  and  the  earl, 
Mman,  who  was  in  the  shire  what  the  tliane 
I  in  hi*  (Banor,  for  the  same  reason*  officiated 
by  his  deputy,  the  Shire-reeve.  This 
is  tile  ori^n  of  the  iSheriCa  Tonrn, 
which  deeidetl  in  all  affain.  civil  and 
1,  of  whatever  importanee ;  and  from  which 
lay  no  appeal  but  to  the  Wiit«nagcmote. 
W  Ibere  scarce  remains  liie  shadow  uf  a  body. 
terljr  so  great:  the  judg«  being  reduceil  almost 
Vy  to  a  ministerial  officer ;  and  to  the  rourt 
^b«i(»g  left  nothing  more  than  the  cognizaorc 
'*fta  nndcr  forty  shillings,  unices  by  a  particu- 
■Tit  or  «|)ecial  commissioR.  But  by  what  Meps 
a  revolution  eame  on,  it  will  be  our  business 
"ttr  to  enquire. 

I^ttage.        Tlie  Wiltenagemoteor  Saxon  par- 
,  liamrnt.  thi;  supreme  court,  bad  au- 

ty  over  all  the  re»i,  not  upon  any  principle  of 
'^inalion,  but  because  it  was  formed  of  all 
^t.  la  this  assembly,  which  was  held  an- 
QTk  and  lometimn  twice  a  year,  sat  the  earls 
(biibopi,  and  greater  thanes,  with  the  other 
of  the  Crown. t     So  far  as  we  can  Judge 

ia  (h;  Norman  ttmn  irtu  rnpri'lj  Ibt  kinr*  eOletr, 

'     TtMMrl  rrtklnedhUiuirU'iilfe*,  wilhnuljvTtiriir- 

'  dirf  all  the  iiuiuna>.   Tlw  ritciirc  iiirrllf  must 

enihrraniiuMt.CMIlKn  alllMHlwwllwklni^, 

~  or  nnlitirty.sn)  Uurefere  bli  ofllocrimttnrt. 


by  the  style  of  .be  Sucon  laws,  noite  bat  the 
thanes,  or  nobility,  were  considered  as  nei^^ssary 
constituent  parts  of  tliis  assembly,  at  least  whilst 
it  acted  delibcratirely.  ]|  is  inic.  ttiat  ffreat  num- 
bers of  all  ranks  of  people  attended  tts  aessioa, 
and  gave  by  t^icir  attendance,  and  their  approba- 
tion of  what  WHS  done,  a  sanction  to  the  laws :  but 
when  they  eonsanled  to  any  thing,  it  wa^  rather 
in  the  way  of  acclamation,  than  by  the  exeicii«  of 
a  deliberate  voice,  01  a  regular  assent  or  n^aCJve. 
This  may  be  explained  by  considering  the  analogy 
of  the  inferiour  assemblies.  All  persons,  of  what- 
ever mnk,  attended  at  the  county  courU,  but  tbcy 
did  not  fp>  there  as  jiid^-s,  iliey  went  to  sue  fur 
justice  ;  to  be  infonned  of  tlicir  duty,  and  lo  be 
bound  to  the  performance  of  it,  Tim*  all  sort*  of 
people  attciided  at  the  Wittenagemoles,  not  to 
make  laws,  but  to  attend  nt  the  promu)E;ation  of 
the  laws :[  as  among  so  free  a  people  every  insti- 
tution must  hare  wanted  miicn  of  its  necessary 
authority,  if  not  confirmed  by  the  ^ncral  appro- 
halioii.  Lombard  is  of  opinion,  that  in  ihcBcearly 
time*  ihe  commons  xat,  as  tliey  do  at  tliis  day,  by 
represeniaiion  from  shires  and  boroughs ;  and  he 
supports  his  opinion  by  very  plauitibic  rensons.  A 
notion  of  this  kind,  so  contrary  tu  tlic  simplicity 
of  tlie  Saxon  ideas  of  <^«eniment,  atu)  to  the  ge- 
nius of  that  people,  who  held  the  arts  and  rom- 
mcrcc  in  so  mtLcli  contempt,  must  be  founded  on 
such  iippcamnccs  as  no  other  explanation  can  ac- 
count for. 

To  iho  reijjn  of  Henry  11.  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  little  removed  from  absolute  slares. 
They  might  be  taxed  individually  at  what  sum  the 
kin^  thought  fit  to  demand;  or  they  might  be 
discharged  by  olicring  the  king  a  sum,  from  which, 
if  be  accepted  it,  the  citixcna  were  not  at  liberty 
to  recede ;  and  in  either  case  tlie  demand  was  ex- 
flcleil  with  severity,  and  even  cruelty.  A  great 
difference  is  made  between  taxing  them,  and  those 
who  cultivate  lands :  because,  says  my  author, 
their  property  is  easily  conci'^led  :  they  live  penu- 
riounty.are  intent  by  all  methods  to  encrense  their 
tiubslancc,  and  their  immenie  weallli  i*  not  easily 
ckhHustcd.  Such  was  their  barbarous  notion  of 
trade,  and  its  im]>orUnce.  The  same  author. 
spenking  of  the  severe  taxation,  and  imlcnt  method 
of  cxtortinu  it,  obscrro.  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
method  :  and  that  it  it  very  just,  tliat  a  dennemte 
offii-er  or  other  freeman,  rejecting luacouaitioD  for 
sordid  gain,  should  be  punished  Dcyond  the  com- 
mon law  of  freemen. 

I  take  it,  that  those,  who  Iteld  l>y  aitcient  de- 
mean, did  not  prescribe  simply  not  to  contribute 
(o  the  expences  of  the  knig-ht  of  th«  shire  ;  but 
they  prescnbed.  as  they  did  m  all  cases,  upon  % 
general  principle,  to  pay  no  tax.  nor  to  attend  any 
duty  of  whatever  species,  because  they  were  the 
king's  vilWn*.  Tb«  argomont  ia  drawn  from  lb* 
poverty  of  ilie  boroughs,   which   ever  since  iW 
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conquM  liaoc  lieei)  of  no  roniiideraiion,  and  yci 
eentf  mcnibcrs  to  parliaraeni;  wliidi  they  could 
not  do  but  by  wme  privilv^es  inlicr«nt  in  them, 
on  account  of  a  prnctir«  of  tfae  sama  kind  in  tlie 
.Saxoii  liiiiwf,  wlitn  lliey  were  of  more  repnte.  It 
»  certain,  thsit  iminy  plitpnt  now  cnllcd  boroiiirh* 
were  formerly  towns  or  villages  in  ancient  dcincun 
of  the  Icing:  und  lind,  ns  such,  writs  rlirectcd  lu 
them  to  appear  in  patliamoiit,  that  thry  might 
matte  a  fiec  gift  or  bencvobncc  as  tliA  boroughs 
did ;  and  from  thence  arose  the  ctiatom  of  snm- 
Tnonin^  tlicm.  This  appears  bymfficient  recordi. 
And  it  appcnn  by  recorfs  also,  that  it  was  mupti 
St  the  discictiun  of  tlw  »)i«ril)',  what  borougiis  he 
should  retiini ;  n  generni  writ  was  dtrecied  to  him 
to  reliim  for  nil  ihft  boToughK  in  a  Rhine:  ttometimpii 
bomii^hfl,  which  had  formerly  sent  mcmben  to 
parliament,  wltc  quite  passed  over,  and  olhcre, 
never  consriiered  ns  sutli  before,  were  returned, 
W)int  K  eutleil  the  prescription  nn  this  occnsion 
was  rather  a  sort  of  rule  to  direct  the  sheriff  in 
the  execution  of  Iiis  ^nei^  power,  ihnn  a  right 
inherent  in  any  Itoroughs.  But  this  wan  long  afVr 
the  time  of  wliich  we  ipnAk.  In  whatever  mnnner 
we  consider  it,  we  must  own,  Ihat  tliis  subject, 
during  the  Saion  ttrnt-n,  is  extremely  dark.  One 
thing  howovor  h,  I  thinV,  clear  from  the  whole 
tenonr  of  their  government,  and  oven  from  the 
tenour  of  the  Norman  constitution  long;  after, — 
that  liieir  Wit  ten  a  gemotes,  or  parliaments,  were 
unfonned,  and  that  the  rights,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers held  their  seats,  were  Jar  from  bi-iiig  exactly 
ascertaitied .  The  Judicia  Civitnt.  Lonri.  afTonls 
a  tolerable  insight  into  the  Saxon  minhod  of  mnk- 
ing  and  cxccnting  laws: — Ut.  The  king  called 
together  his  bishops,  nod  such  other  persons  at  hr 
thought  proper .  This  conned,  or  Wiitenagemoip, 
having  made  such  laws  as  seemed  convenient, 
they  then  swore  to  the  observance  of  them.  The 
king  sent  a  notiiieation  of  these  proceedings  to 
each  Uurgtnole,  where  the  people  of  that  court 
also  swore  to  the  obiervance  of  ihcm,  and  confe- 
derated, by  nic<niit  ofinuliinlslrcngth  and  common 
charge,  to  prosecnte  delini|urnts  against  them. 
Nor  did  there  nt  that  lime  seem  to  be  any  other 
method  of  enforcing  new  laws  or  old.  For  as  the 
vert  form  of  their  government  subsisted  by  a  con- 
fciteTHcy  continually  renewed,  so  when  a  law  was 
made,  it  was  neceiwry  for  its  execution  to  have 
^ain  recourse  to  ccinfedemcy,  which  was  the 
great,  and  !  should  almoHt  say  the  only,  principle 
of  the  An|;li)-Sn%on  government. 

What  rights  the  king  had  in  this  assembly  \t  a 
matter  of  equal  uncertainty.*  The  laws  generally 
run  in  his  name,  with  the  assent  of  his  wise  men, 
ftc.  Btil  considering  the  low  cRtimation  of  royally 
ID  those  dnys,  this  may  rather  be  considered  ns  ihe 
mice  of  the  executive  magistrate,  of  the  person 
who  compil«l  the  law,  and  propounded  it  to  the 
Wittcnsgctnole  for  their  consent,  than  of  a  Icgij- 

■  ntlifl  mim  rai  nnuiia  ftrttf  m  rcEno  ci  per  iiitliclum  pTo- 
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lator  dictating  front  his  own  pfO|H?T  authoritt  Foi 
tltfn  it  seems  the  law  waa  digested  b;  the  luaf  a 
h  is  council  for  the  assent  oC  Uie  general  i«K.mMj. 
That  order  is  now  reversed.  All  ibeae  tbinpu^ 
[  think,  sufficient  to  shew  of  what  a  vivaavi 
nature  those  systems  are,  which  would  Mtlt  iW 
ancient  constitution  in  tbe  raovt  rcnoK  timtto- 
nctly  ill  ttic  mme  Airm  in  which  wt  enjoi  d  n 
this  day:  nut  considering,  that  audi  mi^ityckngB 
in  manners,  during  so  many  ftget,  al»'a_n  MM 
produce  a  considerable  cbnngts  in  laws,  anlil  ia^ 
forms  a.4  well  as  the  powers  of  all  governrania 

We  shall  Rem  consider  the  nature  of  the  Itit 
passed  in  these  assemblies,  and  tbe  iudicioiis 
ner  of  proceeding  in  ibeae  BeveraX  coortat 
we  have  described. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  trusted  more  to 
tlic  strictness  of  their  police,   and  to 
the  simple  manners  of  their  people,   for 
sen'ation  of  peac«  and  order,  than  to  aocn 
exquisite  digestion  of  tlicii  Iftw»,  or  to  the 
of  the  punishments  which  they   inflKled.f 
laws,  which  remain  to  us.  of  that 
nimon  to  regard  two  points  only,  the  sti 
of  riots  and  affrays,  and  the   regiila 
several  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  adi 
for  delinnuencies  nccordiog  to  tbe  at 
person  offended,  or  to  tbe  qcictntity  of 
In  all  oilier  respects  tlicir  lows  seem  renr 
feci.     They  often  speak  m  the  style  ofcoa 
well  as  that  of  command.      In   the 
laws  attributed  to  Alfred,  we  have  thrdecalafS 
transcribed,  wttb  no  smnll  part  of  ttic  Lesaol 
litw;  in  the  same  code  are  inwrted  maayofls 
Saxon  institutions,  though  lhe*e  two  lawi  9m% 
a]l  respects  as  opposite  as  could  possibly  b* 
giued.      These    indispotable    moaaments 
ancient  rudcocts  are  a  very  sufficient  tarn 
of  the  panfvrrical  dedwnnttons,   in  which 
persons  wouTa  pertuade  ns,  that  the  cnidc 
tinns  of  an   unlettered    )>eople  had   attaiftfit  > 
height,  which  the  united  eflbru  of  ticceauly.  Ip*' 
ing,  enquiry,  and  experience,  can  hanflv  mrf" 
in  many  ages.     Wi-  must  add,  that,  althiMcta 
one  people  under  one  hvad  there  was  smmi^ 
semblance  in  tbe  laws  and  cuslums  of  mr  * '* 
nnce^tors  throughout  ihc  kingdom,  yet  iIbk  ■■  . 
constderable  difPerence,  in  many  ointeiial  ^^ 
between  Ihe  customs  of  the  several  shn^^^ 
that  in  difl'erent  manors  suluisted  a  vaneiy       '] 
not  recciiicilab1«  with  eacli  other,  K>rw  i^ 
custom,  timt  caiui-d  ihetn,  bus  abn-'. 
have  been  overruled  by  laws,  or  pubir.. ,  __  ,   ^^ 
to  the  contrarv  ;  not  a  few  subttst  to  Ibn  «s^^| 

The  Saxon  laws,  imperfect  and  vanoos  vas^R 
were,  served  in  some  tolerable  degree  %m 
who  had  by   llicir  constitution  an   ---  - 
other's  concerns,  nnd  decided  almn 
of  any  doubt  amontrsl   lii^m  hv  tvn 
however  inadequate,  we(ee)(tremcl<, 


nat  Inill^tnl  upon  Ihe C0D«ni»i4a«  nCcrir 
incut crimn  wcrv  |>unlaiii>d  tntaai  ■.- 
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KtEed  vrtty  controversy  cither  by  t)ic  coascicoce 

r  the  parties,  or  by  tlw  countni's  opinion  o(  it.  or 

liat  they  jiidp^d  an  app«iil  to  t^rondttncr-    Tliey 

ere  UDwilling  to  submit  to  the  trouble  of  wciifh- 

ICContndicUiry  ti-stimonics;  and  tlicy  wcto  dcsti- 

m  of  those  critica)  nilei,  by  wincli  cTidence  ii 

lod,  the  Utte  ilisiin^islwd  rrom  the  false,  tbc 

ttmia  frmn  Uic  uncertain.    Oriciodly,  Uterefore, 

ptttfHihrn     the  defendant   in  the  mi  it  was  pit  to 

Wj  Mih       his  oath,  and  if  on  oalli  he  denied  the 

At,  or  the  crime,  with  which  he  was  chnrgwl,  he 

of  counc  acquitted,     ilut  wbeu  the  hriit  fer- 

NUs  of  rclimnoa  bcKan  to  decay,  and  fratiil,  Rtid 

I'lmptatioDi  to  fraud,  to  encrease,  they  tnialed 

len^  to  the  conKicnce  of  the  party.    They 

Eed  him  to  an  higher  Iribtiiial;  Oie  initnc-diaic 

dfniicni   of  God.     Tht-ir   irifib   were  so  miiny 

Djurations,  and  the  mBgicnl  cemiioniin  of  bar- 

ity  and  heathenism  catered  into  law  and  rcli- 

D.     This  rapernatuTal  muUiod  of  process  they 

Jled  God's  Dome :   it  is  generally  known  by  the 

_  name  of  Ordeal,  which  in  the  Saxon 

^  lan^Bf;c    sifn>ifics    Uic    Grtal   Trial. 

is  trial  wns  made  cither  by  fire  or  water :  that 

fire  was  piiocipaliy  reserved  for    penons  of 

ik;  that  by  water  decided  (he  fate  of  the  vnl- 

r;  •ometinics  it  nas  at  the  choice  of  tlie  [larty, 

piece  of  iron,  kept  with  a  rc1i|:ious  veneraiiun 

■oitm:  monastery,  which  claimed  this  pri\ile^ 

■n  honour,  was  brouftht  forth  into  the-  church 

tlic  day  of  trial ;  and  it  wiu  Uicrc  again  con- 

Eimted  to  iliit  awful  ;iur{>ose  by  a  form  of  ser- 

stil)  extant.     A  solemn  inasswas  perfurined; 

tJwtn  the  party  accused  opp«arcd  surrounded 

l;lbe  cler^,  by  his  judges,  and  a  vast  concouru 

people,  suspended  and   anxious   for  the  event : 

that  assisted,  purified  themBekes  by  a  fast  of 

w  days :  and  the  accu&ed,  who  hod  undergone 

■UDc  ^t.  and  received  the  saciamcnt,  look 

consecrated   iron  of  about  a  pound  weight. 

lad  t«d,  in  his  naked  hand,  ana  in  that  man- 

eanied  it  nin«  feet.     This  done,  tic  hand  was 

upcd  lip,  and  sealnl  in  the  preience  of  the 

Me  aMcmbly.     Three  ni|ehu  being  paseed,  the 

were  opened  before  all  the  people ;  if  the 

was  fuuiid  witltout  any  tore  inflicted  by  the 

tlic  puny  was  cleared  with  univetsal  accU- 

■lion :  if  or  the  contrary  a  raw  sore  appeared, 

party,  cendeinned  by  tlie  judgment  of  Heaven, 

1  no  further  plea  or  appeal.     Sometime*  the 

cosed  walko<l   over  nine  hot  irons-,  sometimes 

fling  valrr  was  used  ;  into  this  the  man  dipped 

hud  to  the  arm .     The  J  udgment  by  water  was 

Dtppanied  by  the  solemnity  of  the  same  cere- 

■ues.     The  culprit  was  thrown  into  a  pool  of 

ter,  in  whieb  if  he  did  not  sink  hr  wasailjudf^cd 

Ity,  M  though  the  dement  (they  said)  to  which 

had  committed  the  trial  of  his  innooency, 

Tjected  hiro. 

•to    these    species  of    ordeal,    ihoueh    they 
r_Jly  appealed  to  God,  yet  went  on  diflerent 

te  t>niid*Ji*ilfednat  MnMfl(tntn.bui  uintenMienof 

ID  0(  H«*vn.     Ciltruii  mfr\ar  ■uimidTpHrrr,  mt^r  vin. 

,mor  •crtani«<|aldmnM«c<n1oill>«(  permtMoin  .  non 
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principles.  In  ihv  firv  ordent  a  miracle  must  be 
wrought  to  ac(]uil  the  party  ;  in  the  water,  a 
miracle  was  necessary  to  convict  him.  Is  tben] 
any  reason  for  this  cxtntordinary  distinction,  or 
must  wc  resolve  it  solely  into  the  irregular  caprices 
of  the  human  mind  7  The  greatest  genius  which 
has  enli^^htened  this  age,  seeos  in  Uns  affair  to 
have  been  carried  by  tbc  stiiurpncas  of  his  wit  into 
a  subtitty  hardly  to  be  justilicd  by  the  way  of 
tliinkin^  of  tliat  unpolished  period.  Speakiog  of 
the  reasons  for  mlroducing  tins  metliod  of  trial, 
"  Qui  nc  voit,"  aavs  he,  "  qae  clicz  un  [}GU]jle 
''  eicrc^  a  manier  aes  armies  la  pcau  rude  el  cal- 
"  leuse  ne  devoir  pas  reeevoir  assez  rimpreiaiok| 
"  du  fit  chaud  pour  qu'il  y  pamiwoit  trow  jminl 
"  apr^;  et  s'il  y  paroissott  c'esl  tine  mftrnne  qoal 
"  celui  qui  faiioit  I'epreure,  ^toit  uii  edemine.'^  I 
And  this  mark  of  e&minacy,  he  observes,  in  thOMJ 
warlike  lim^s  supposed,  Out  the  man  has  resisted 
iliv  principles  of  l)ts  education,  that  he  is  insenai* 
ble  10  hoiionr,  and  rc^aidless  of  tJic  opinion  of  his 
country.  But  supposing  tho  eflvct  of  Itot  iron  to 
be  to  slight  even  oa  the  most  callous  bands,  of 
which,  however,  there  ia  reason  to  doubt,  yel 
we  can  liardly  admit  this  reasoning,  when  we 
consider,  that  women  were  subjecled  to  this  fire 
ordeal,  and  (hat  no  other  women  than  tltose  of 
condition  could  be  subjected  to  it.  Montesquicv  [ 
aoawcra  the  objection,  which  he  foresaw  would  ba 
made,  by  remarlcinj;,  that  women  might  haw' 
avoided  tills  proof,  if  tliey  could  find  a  cliatnpion 
to  coinlMt  in  their  favour ;  and  he  thinks  n  just 
presumption  mti^ht  be  formed  a^inst  a  woman  of 
rank,  who  was  so  deslttiitc  of  friends  as  to  find  no 
protector.  It  must  be  owned,  th<it  the  barbarous 
people  all  over  Europe  were  much  guide<l  by  pre- 
lumplions  in  all  tbeir  judicial  proeeiodings ;  bat 
how  shall  we  reconcile  all  this  with  the  custom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom  tlic  oideul  was 
in  constant  uae.  and  even  for  women,  without  Uta 
alternative  of  the  combat,  to  which  it  appears 
this  people  were  entire  strangers  '.  What  presump- 
tion can  arise  from  the  event  of  the  water  ordeal, 
in  which  no  callosity  of  hands,  no  brn««ry.  no 
skill  in  arms,  cotild  be  in  any  d^ree  service- 
able ?  The  causes  of  both  may,  with  more  suc>. 
cess,  be  sougiht  ainongsl  the  superstitious  ideiftl 
of  the  ancient  northern  world.  Araongst  the 
Germans  the  adminiurntion  of  the  law  was  in 
llic  linods  of  the  priests  or  Druids.*  Atid  M 
the  Druid  worship  paid  the  highot  reSfK-Ct  to 
the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  it  was  very  ualnral, 
that  tliCT,  who  abounded  with  so  many  eooju- 
raiioRs  for  the  disrovery  of  doubtful  facts,  or^ 
fuiuie  events,  sliould  make  use  of  time  element 
in  tbeir  divination.  [(  may  appear  tha  grcaUfI 
wonder,  how  the  people  came  to  contiaflt  so  lon|f, 
and  with  such  obstinacy,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  ar>d  in  spite  of  the  frequent  injunc- 
tions of  the  pope,  whose  authohtv  was  tlien  nnirh 
veneraud,  in  tlie  vte  of  a  species  of  proof,  the 

nuaU  i*  pemam.  twr  duou  Juw,  S(4  vrial  t>f«  uapensiw.  san 
Tactlun  lie  Hor.  finman.  T. 


insiilliciency  of  vrlm-li  a  tlioiiflarid  rx!iin|ileii  mi^lil 
haw  i)«t«cterl.  But  l)ii«  ih  pcihapi  not  so  ua- 
BccMJntabli^.  Pftnons  wera  not  put  bo  tliia  trial, 
unlcBc  there  was  {ircLtv  slroiir  evidence  ugutnst 
ihcm  :  scmictlitng  iiiflici^nl  tn  roriii  what  b»iti)vM- 
lent  It)  a  Otrpvs  Delicti :  tliey  muK  liave  I)M<ii 
actually  fonrd  puilty  by  the  dtiedeeemvirale  judi- 
cium, before  tbcy  could  be  lubjected  in  uiysuit  to 
the  ordvul.  It  was  in  cfleci  sliewii:^  the  Jiccused 
an  incluljrencc  to  give  tiini  this  dianc^c,  even  such 
a  chance  ns  it  was,  of  &»  aet^uittal ;  nnd  Jt  m^u 
ccnainly  mucli  milder  than  tlic  lottuiu.  wliicii  is 
used  with  full  as  little  cerlairlv  of  prudncrng  its 
end  »inofi<;  the  mu«t  civiliicd  nnttont.  And  the 
oideal  without  qucstioD  frc(|iicntly  operated  by  the 
mere  tcrroiir.  Many  persons,  from  a  dread  of  the 
event,  chose  to  discover  nilher  than  to  endure  the 
Irial.  Of  those,  thai  did  endure  it,  many  must 
certainly  have  been  gruilly.  Ttic  innoocncy  of 
some,  who  »u(lered,  could  never  be  known  with 
certainty.  OiheTs  by  accident  might  have  escaped ; 
and  tlii*  apparently  miraculous  cicapc  had  great 
weight  in  eonfirtnin^  the  aiitliority  of  tliis  trinl. 
How  Icing  did  we  t'omiiiue  in  |>uiii»hiiig  innocent 
people  for  wilclicral),  thotigh  cx]>eri(%nce  might,  to 
ihinkins  persons,  have  frct|uenlly  discovered  the 
injiisticBof  that  proccedine;:  whilst  to  the  ^nc- 
rality  a  thousand  etiutvucal  appcaranccN,  confes- 
sions from  fear  of  weakness,  in  fine,  the  torrent  of 
popular  prejudice  rolled  down  tlirouglv  »o  many 
ages,  conspired  to  Hiippoit  the  delusion. 
„  To  avoid  as  much  as  iioKsible  ihis 

fiMIipUfipilHJll,  ,  ,        -     ,  ,'  , 

severe  m«de  of  trial,  and  at  Ihc  same 
time  In  leave  no  inlci  for  perjury,  anoilier  incthod 
of  clearing  was  deviled.  Tlit  party  accused  of 
any  crime,  or  charged  in  a  civd  complaint,  ap- 
peared in  court  with  some  of  his  neighbours,  who 
were  caikil  his  compurgators ;  und  when  on  oath 
tfedenicrl  thi;  charge,  thu'v  swore,  that  Ihey  beljeved 
his  oath  to  be  true,*  These  compurgators  wea- 
al  6r!tt  to  be  three,  afterwards  five  were  required  : 
in  process  of  lime  twelve  became  necessary.! 
As  a  man  rutgitt  be  charged  by  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  eo  he  might  also  be  di»char^d  by  it : 
twelve  men  were  necesaary  lo  find  him  guilty, 
,iwelve  mifiUt  have  acquitted  him.  If  opinion 
ttupporls  all  government,  it  not  only  supported  in 
the  general  seo»e,  but  it  directed  every  minute 
part  in  the  Saxon  pfility.  A  man.  who  did  not 
seem  to  have  tlie  g:oad  opinion  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived,  was  adjudged  to  be  guilty,  or  at 
least  capable  of  beintr  guilty,  of  every  crime.  Ii 
wai  upon  this  jirinciple,  thai  a  man,  who  could 
rtot  fiiid  the  security  of  some  tithing,  or  friborgh, 
for  his  behaviour,  [  he,  that  was  upon  account  of 
this  universal  desertion  culled  friendless  man,  was 
i-v  our  ancestors  condemned  to  death  ;  a  punith- 

•  ''I  'juts  »mc(i(!ati(inem  nppiiiiMnm  »fl  wmniim.  vrl  proffp 
UAMin  millismn  .IftrMUirrii,  eompmiii  B«t  IKI  volidcs, 
■ni  purgtl  »r.  ct  nonJiiieniur  rt  n  rl  rliEn^itui  Ii  t.rim  O- 
nun.  M 
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mciit,  which  the  lenity  of  the  Cngli^i  law;  u  Ati 
lime  scarcely  inflicted  for  any  crime.  bo«m 
clearly  proml ;  a  circumstance,  wbidi  utm^ 
marks  the  genius  of  the  Saxoik  ^<r«ffnn)eBt 

On  the  same  principle,  from  wliicli  "nrnnft 
the  trial  by  the  onth  of  oompurgatora     ^-^T 
was  derived,  was  derived   also   the  trial  hj  dr 
country,  which  was   the   melliod   of   taJnuf  lit 
sense  of  ilie  neighbourhood  on  aity  dubioaifaa 
If  the  matter  was  of  great  Jniuoruuice  ii  «atp« 
in  the  full  Shireraotc;  and  if  tlie  g«aend  v«ct 
acijuitletl  or  condemned,  decided  for  one  paiti  ■ 
the  other,  this  was  final  in  the  cause.     Bui  be 
il  wiis  DecCBsary,  ihst  all  should  agrw;  fcri 
docs  not  appear,  that  our  ancestors,  in  thcw  i»v 
conceived  how  any  asscmblv  could  be 
to  give  an  assent  to  a  point,  concerning 
jwveral,  who  composed    that   assembly, 
differently.     They  had  no  idea,  t'  at  « 
posed  of  several,  could  ad  Ity   the 
small  majority.    Uut  experience  havingi 
this  method  of  trial  was  tumultuary,  suid  ui 
they  corrected  it  by  (lie  iilca  of  compvr 
Tlie  party  concerned  was  no  longer  put 
oath;  hesimplypleaded;  llie  oompurgatants 
as  before  In  ancient  times :  therefore  tiic  jurr  < 
strictly  from  tlic  neighbourhood,  and  were  sir 
to  haw  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  man, : 
fact.     They  were   rather   a  eon  of  evtdeno* 
judges:  und  from  hence b derived  thai : 
in  oiir  laws,  that  most  of  our  judgmentsi 
upon  verdict,  and  not  upon  evidence,  ctMtttf\ 
the  laws  of  most  otlier  countries.     Ncttltari 
juries  Wund.  except  byonepartiailir  statolt;! 
in  particular  cases,  to  observe  any  positnvl 
mony,  but  are  at  liberty  to  judge  upon 
tions.     Til  esc  arc  the  tir>l  rude  cbalkiapi 
our  jurisprudence.     The  Saxons  were  eit 
imperfect  in  their  ideasof  law.  the  eivd  it 
of  the  Romans,  who  were  the  legislators  of  i 
kind,  having  never  reached  them.     The  < 
our  courts,  the  discipline  of  our  jury,  by  mHAi 
is  become  so  elaborate  a  coDtrivacioc,  and  tWB- 
troduclion  of  asortof  scientiBck  reasoa in tht b*, 
hnvc  been  the  work  of  ages. 

As  the  Saxnn  laws  did  not  suffer  any  tnmt 
lion,  whether  of  tlie  sale  of  land  or  g;oo(U.la| 
but  in  tKe  sliirc,  and  before  witnesars.  ao  sB  i 
troversies  of  ifaem  were  concluded  by  wkat 
called,  the  icyrr  vi'tnets-^  This  wvs'thHki 
oaths  of  the  parties,  by  vjnd  twtre  teBtiaKMiy.l 
the  producing  of  charters  aod  recotda.  7mI 
pciiple,  laity  and  clergy,  wlietber  bjp  plankj' 
voU«,  or  bv  what  other  means  is  not  very  ctrui 
nffirnicd  llie  testimony  io  favour  of  one  ml  At 
claimanta.  Tlicn  the  proceed in^  wni  ajparJ. i* 
by  those  who  held  Oie  court,  and  tbea  b)  * 

Z  Rvrrv  msn  nnl  pimitvtd.  wbrthvr  he  be  i^ti^t^ 
(tirurllirnlll.i  ur  r""irrir'  ['"IffTirT.limii*  lafci  a^iHtV* 
drcd  Find  tiihint.  soil  all  atwvciaioswuMbe  wCTaw  *»** 
(<T.v<iiHn(lnE1oolhi<f.     LfMClMKl,  fV 

i  bi  qui!  trmm  drtniiml  icsilnwMto  i«u«»»Mt.*c  i' 
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^um  a  state,  (iiib- 
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'■  Anglo-Saxons  go- 
iilt'il  in  }ome  mvusurc 
ojwrty.    il   will    not    be 
,-ion  their  mnntier  of  liolrl- 
r  landa.     It  must  not  be 
.■-  were  cf  Scytliiaii  oiii^mal, 
iir  w;ty  ©r  lire,  nnfl  tliosc  pc- 
■  icli  diilingiiiKhed   thp  parvnt 
•cythians  Iiv«l  pnnotpnll^r   bv 
nlinj:,  from   the   nnttitc  of  that 
Ni  ihev  wrre  coittimiiilly  chang;- 
;rnn».     nm  t\en  in  thiti  casesomt- 
BgTicultiiT«  WM  carried  on ;  and 
trefore  xunc  sort  of  diTiiron  of  pro- 
ty  hecaoit:  nccniniy.    Tliisdlviiion 
made  umong  each   tribe  by  itn 
But  tHftir  «hflret  were  allotlvd  tu 
rtduaU  only  for  a  year  ;   lest  tliey 
ultncli  tlicmsGlvcs  to  anv  oeilain 
&  Mtliempni  being  wholly  contrarv  to 
|>aribe  Scythian  manners. 


Qunrum  nLiiflm  vnga  rile  tnihuni  domcM, 
ivuiki  i!l  npiU  Ciclri 
llB«)«Uln  qiiiliu>iui(«n  libenti 
«^  «  t'enwm  r«iitit. 

I  caltun  phcM  loncior  annuK. 


I,  till  me  ID  BUihup  of  DMIia  court.  Srr  mIw 
„.rilif  »tini'— n  uii  uiir  iiiteuDrr  loMrcar, orjnm 
i'Mbrr 

I  Sal  emmlano  td  vurrra  Minam  portMur. 
iMnhilwiiir.BtemivnfMdt.albtlwter. 
v.suiAt     t^.CdwiH.  U 
nor  bunitiM. 

Ml  UnrvM  hibrrnil      Ktt   <iuailraff)nta. 
IllKaiKinii  uiDcc.  wlicrc  the  kiiic  ludlMlt} 


Mom  of  ftn  annual  prop«rly  _  ^     .   ,,^ 
.  <  jntiDuecl  amongst  the  Ucr- 
iiig  as  they  remained  in  th«ir  own  coun- 
'  uhen  their  eonqii«st9  (.■arried  tlieni  into 
lis,  another  object  besides  the  [loMossion 
.ind  ftrasc,  wliicn  obli<^cd  tliem  to  inab«  a 
>.'  tti  th»  particular.     In  iliv  difiribulion  of 
conquered   lands,   ihfr  ancient    poisea^ora  of 
II  became  an  object  of  conaideiation,  and  the 
iiiii'jement  of  iheae  became  one  of  the  jirincipal 
iiiiHir*  of  their  polity.     It  was  expedient  to- 
W3rd«  holding  them  in   perfe<:I  aiibjection,  that 
litcy  should  be  liabituatcd  to  obey  one  person,  and 
ili»t  il  kind  nf  clientnl  relation  ahoulil  be  creatml 
iH-tttvH'n  them ;   ilmrHiare.  the  land  with  tlie  slaves, 
and  the  peopln  in  n  dale  next  to  slavery  annexed 
to  it,  was  bestowed  for  life  in  the  genenu  distribu- 
lioti.      When   life-csLitea    wi-re   once  ,  .    , 
grHiiled,  It  scorned  a  natural  conse- 
c^ticDce,  that  inhcnlanee*  should  immediately  su- 
pervene.    When  a  durable  connexion  is  created 
between  a  ccrtnin  man,  and  n  certain  portion  of 
land,  by  a  poKscasion  fur  hi^  whok>  Ud;  and  when 
his  children  have  );r<iwn  np,  and  hnve  been  sup- 
ported on  that  land,  it  seems  so  ip'cat  an  hardship 
to  separate  them,  and  to  dcprite  thereby  ihc  Cimily 
of  oLl  means  of  subsistin;;,  itmt  nothing  could  be 
more  generally  desired,  nor  more  rcMnonnbly  al- 
Eoired,  than  an  ioheiitancc  ;  and  this  reasonable- 
ne«s  wai  itronffty  enforced   by  the  great  chan^ 
wronjrhl  in   their  affairs   when    life-estates    were 
l^nintcd.     Whilst  according  to  the  ancif-nt  custom 
lands  were  only  given  for  n  year,  there  was  a  m- 
taiion  soqiiick,  tliai  every  family  came  in  its  luni 
to  be  enstlv  provided  for,  and  had  not  lonj  to 
wait;  but  the  children  of  a  tenant  for  life,  when 
they  lost  the  benefit  of  iheir  father's  |>n«acuion, 
saw  themselves  as  it  were  immured  upon  every  side 
by  the  life-estntes,  and  perceived  no  reasonable 
hope  of  a  provision  frwra  any  new  arrans^ni^nt. 
These  inheriirincea  began  very  early  in  Kngland. 
Uy  a  law  of  King  Alfred  it  appears,  tJiat  they  were 
then  ofa  very  sncicni  iMiabltslimenl;  and  as  such 
inheritances  were  intended  for  great  stability,  they 
foifi^iled    them    by  charters;   and   tJicicfore    they 
were    ealled    Book-hnd.      Tlii*    was     ||~j*^.j 
done  with  reeaid  to  the  po««M»ions  of 
the   belter   aoti  ;  the    meaner,  who  were  called 
Ctorlt*.  if  tliey  did  not  live  in  a  dependence  on 
some  thane,  held   their  small  poftions  of  land  as 
an  inheritance  likewise;  not  by  charter,  but  by  a 
sort  of  prescription.     This  was  culled 
Folk-land.     Tliev*  estates  of  inherit- 
ance, both  the  greater  and  the  meaner,  wore  not 
fiefs;  they  were  to  all  purposes  allodial,  and  ha<l 
hnnllyn  ninghr  propcrtvof  afc^d  ;  they  descend cif 
equally  to  all  the  children,  males  and  fimtalca. 


SI  mrmloi  dfxwf'ni.  •lominui  r)iis  rettpCTel.  St  dnralnam  auii 
hnurfel.  llI)|tu*r;Ti(.  irt  ril.  Ddrnia  eullgalus     LL.  liinLn 

;  l*Tjr^rT»hfc,  viiii^  l^fvci  r.Miuti,  ST. 
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according  to  the  custom  of  Gavelkind,  a  custom 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  tlie  feudal 
tenure ;  and  whenever  estates  were  granted  in  the 
later  Saxon  times  by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  with 
an  intent  that  they  should  be  inheritable,  so  far 
were  they  from  being  granted  with  the  compli- 
cated load  of  all  the  feudal  services  annexed,  that 
in  all  the  charters  of  that  kind  which  subsist,  they 
are  bestowed  with  a  full  power  of  alienation,  et 
lilieri  ab  omni  seculari  gravamine.  This  was  the 
general  condition  of  tiiose  inheritances,  which  were 
derived  from  the  right  of  original  conquest,  as 
Weil  to  all  the  soldiers  as  to  the  leader ;  and  these 
estates,  as  it  is  said,  were  not  even  forfeitable,  no 
not  for  felony,  as  if  that  were  in  some  sort  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  inheritable  estate. 
So  far  were  they  from  resembling  a  fief.  But 
there  were  other  possessions,  which 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Gefs,  at 
least  in  their  first  feeble  and  infantile  state  of  the 
tenure,  than  those  inheritances  which  were  held 
by  an  absolute  right  in  the  proprietor.  The  great 
officers,  who  attended  the  court,  commanded  ar- 
mies, or  distributed  justice,  must  necessarily  be 
paid  and  supported ;  but  in  what  manner  could 
they  be  paid  ?  In  money  they  could  not ;  because 
there  was  very  little  money  then  in  Europe,  and 
scarce  any  part  of  that  little  came  into  the  prince's 
coffers.  Tne  only  method  of  paying  tfaem  was 
by  allotting  lands  for  their  subsistence  whilst  they 
remained  in  his  service.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
original  distribution,  vast  tracts  of  land  were  left 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  king.  If  any  served  the  king 
in  a  military  command,  his  land  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  some  sort  held  by  knight-service. 
If  the  tenant  was  in  an  office  about  the  king's 
person,  this  gave  rise  to  sei^antry ;  the  persons 
who  cultivated  his  lands,  may  be  considered  as 
holding  by  soccage.     But  the  long  train  of  ser- 


vices, that  made  afterward*  the  learning  of  the 
tenures,  were  then  not  thoagfit  of,  becauie  these 
feuds,  if  we  may  to  call  them,  had  not  then  cocae 
to  be  inheritances ;  irtiich  circumitance  of  bberit- 
ance  gave  rise  to  the  whole  feudal  syOem.  Will 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  feuds  coutinued  to  Uw  Itc 
but  a  sort  of  pay  or  salary  of  office.  Hie  Tnteit 
necessitOM,  so  much  spoken  of,  whicfa  was  to  attod 
the  king  in  his  expeditions,  and  to  contribute  it 
the  building  of  bridges,  and  repair  of  higliwitt, 
never  bound  the  lands  by  way  of  tenure,  but  ui 
political'  regulation,  which  equally  affected  every 
class  and  condition  of  men,  and  every  sptdaii 
possession. 

The  manner  of  succeeding  to  lands  in  Eogbul 
at  this  period  was,  as  we  have  obaerved,  n»eikw 
by  Gavelkind,  an  equal  distribution 
amongst  the  children,  males  and  females  Ik 
ancient  northeni  nations  had  but  an  imperiectM- 
tion  of  political  power.  That  the  possessor  of  tk 
land  should  be  the  govemour  of  it  wis  a  mmk 
idea ;  and  their  schemes  extended  but  littk  n> 
ther.  It  was  not  so  in  the  Greek  and  InliD 
commonwealths.  In  those  the  property  of  the  lad 
was  in  all  respects  Nrailar  to  that  of  goods,  ml 
had  nothing  of  jurisdiction  anuexed  to  it;  the  go- 
vernment there  was  a  merely  political  institstiH. 
Amongst  such  a  people  the  custom  of  distribitia 
could  be  of  no  ill  conaeatience,  be(»iiK  it  ai] 
affected  property.  But  Gavelkind  amaafft  tk  j 
Saxons  vras  very  prejudicial ;  for  as  govenaot 
was  annexed  to  a  certain  possession  in  laiid,AJi 
possession,  which  vras  continually  changing,  k^ 
the  government  in  a  very  fluctuating  stMc;n 
that  their  civil  polity  baa  ia  it  an  esKntitI  mi 
which  contributed  to  the  sickly  condition  iavU 
the  Anglo-Saxon  state  always  remained,  H  mI 
as  to  its  final  dissolution. 


BOOK  in. 


CHAP.  I. 

VIEW  or  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
NORUAN  IKVASION. 

Before  the  period  of  which  we  are  going  to 
treat,  England  was  little  known  or  consider^  in 
Europe.  Their  situation,  their  domestick  cala- 
mities, and  their  ignorance,  circumscribed  the 
views  and  politicks  of  the  English  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  island.  But  the  Norman 
conqueror  threw  down  all  these  barriers.  The 
English  laws,  manners,  and  maxims,  were  sud- 


denly changed  ;  the  scene  was  enlaced ;  aad  ii 
communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  being  A> 
opened,  has  been  preserved  ever  nnce  in  a  o* 
tinued  series  of  wars  and  negociations.  llstM 
may  therefore  enter  more  fully  into  the  maUai 
which  lie  before  ug,  it  is  necessary  that  we  nada- 
stand  the  state  of  the  neighbounng  continest  it 
tlie  time  when  this  island  first  came  to  be  aia- 
ested  in  its  affairs. 

The  northern  nations,  who  had  overran  ik 
Roman  empire,  were  at  first  rather  netmtei  ij 
avarice  than  ambition,  and  were  more  mtest  ip 
plunder  than  conquest ;  they  were  carried  bejos' 
their  original  purposes,  whoi  they  began  to  fen 
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W  govcmmentat,  I'ur  wliicli  Ui«y  Iiail  Wtii  (irc- 

by  no  jiiDi  ul«u  of  lefrjuUlion.     For  a  luiii^ 

,  tliercfottf,  there  wait  liiile  of  ordor  in  their 

.,  or  forciiglil  in  their  tlvsignt.     TW  Goths, 

Bnr|;uiiiii4i9s,  tiic  Franks.  tJie  Vandals,  tlie 

vi,  after  thty  had  pntrailMl  over  tli«  Roman 

pin,  by  turns  prvvailod  over  encli  other  in  con- 

Biwl  WHO,  which  were  cvrictl  on  upon  no  prin- 

plea  of  a  determinate  policy.  cntLTt-il  into  upon 

totJvea  of  brutality  and  caprice.  un<]  ended  as 

trtune  ami    rude  violence  diancol    to  prevail. 

■nnult,  anarclij,  confusion,  orereprcad  tfic  face 

TEuropc :  and  an  otncuhlv  rests  upon  the  trans* 

etions  of  that  time,  whirh  stifiere  us  to  discover 

othing  but  iti  extreme  barbarity. 

Beftira  this  rluiid  could  be  dispersed,  tlie  i^ara- 

M.  another  bijdif  of  btirburinnit  from  the  south, 

liniUed  by  a  fury  not  itnliko  thm,  whieh  j^ve 

length  to  lli«  northern  irruptions,  but  heightened 

enlhuuusm.und  reguliitcd  by  subordinalion  und 

iforin  pulii'y,  bifgan  to  carry  their  arms,  their 

lannets,  and  religion,  into  every  part  of  ilm  uni- 

Spuia  wus  eatircly  ovciwhcLmcd  by  die 

I  of  tbcir  armies ;    Italy,  and  t)ic  islands, 

Itaraued   by  tlieii  fleets,  and    all    Europe 

armed  by  tlicir  vi^roua  and  frequent  enterprises. 

Aly,  who  had  aolort^sat  the  niisIreM  of  the  world, 

as  by  tumt  the  sWw.  of  all  naiions.     The  po»se«- 

ao  of  that  Roe  country  wai  hotly  disputed  be- 

ittB  the  (Ireeic  empcroiir  and  tlie  l^mbiird*,  and 

juflercd  inltnitety  by  Unit  contention,  (lenrmny. 

le  parent  of  so  many  nations,  was  exhausted  by 

C  airanns  slm  had  wtnt  uhioad. 

However,  in  the  midnt  of  this  chaoi  there  «trc 

rtactplcs  at  work,  which  rcduceil  tilings  to  a  ccr- 

form,  and  gradually  unfolded  a  system,  in 

biHi  t!i<-  chief  movers  and  main  springs  were  the 

Bpiil   ;iiiil  ihn  imperial  powers;  Ins  aggrandize- 

ent  or  diminution  of  wtiich  have  been  the  drifk 

f  almoit  all  the  politicks,  intrigues,  and  wan, 

bich   have  employed  and  distracted   Europe  to 

lia  day. 

Prom  Home  the  whole  western  world  had  re- 
lived its  Christianity.  She  was  the  asylum  nf 
rliat  learning  had  escaped  the  general  de»nlalion ; 
id  eren  in  her  ruins  she  preserred  aomethin;;  of 
eniBJetfT  of  her  ancient  grealnen.  On  thc«c 
BootinU  site  had  a  respect  and  a  weight,  which 
Kreased  every  day  amongM  a  simple  religions 
DOfile,  who  lucked  but  a  little  way  into  tbc  con- 
imces  of  their  uctions.  Tlie  nxlencss  of  the 
Brill  was  very  favourable  for  the  eEtnblislmienl 
mi  empire  of  opinion.  The  morlcnition,  with 
liicli  (he  po{Krs  at  first  exerted  this  empire,  made 
growth  unfelt  until  it  could  no  longer  be  op* 
Mcd .  And  the  policy  of  later  popes,  biiiUling  on 
•  ptety  of  the  lir«t,  continually  cucreasod  it ;  and 
icy  made  use  of  every  instrument  but  that  of 
ifcr.  They  employed  equally  the  virtues  and  the 
rimes  of  the  great :  they  favoured  the  iiist  of 
Mga  for  absolute  auUiority,  and  tlie  de«iru  of  sub- 
lets for  liberty ;  titer  provoked  war,  nnd  ine<liated 
and  look  aavanlag;e  of  every  turn  in  the 
kinds  of  men,   whether  of  a  publick  or  private 


nature,  to  extend  their  influence,  and  puali  Iheir 
power  frL>m  ecclesiastioal  (o  civil ;  from  subjection 
to  independency  ;   from  independency  (o  cntpire. 

Prance  had  many  advantages  over  llae  other 
parta  of  Europe.  The  Saracens  had  no  petmaiie 
success  in  that  country.  The  same  hand,  whtrli 
expelled  those  invaders,  deposed  the  ItLst  of  a  raea 
of  heavy  and  degenerate  princes,  more  like  vastcro 
niunnrclts  than  German  leaders,  and  win  had 
neither  tbc  forcu  to  repel  the  enemii-s  of  their 
kiiit;(loni,  nnr  to  assert  tjicir  awn  sovereignty. 
This  usurpation  placed  on  the  ihronc  princes  of 
another  character;  princes,  wlto  were  obli^cil  to 
supply  their  want  of  title  by  the  vigour  of  their 
ud ministration.  The  French  monarch  had  need 
of  some  i;ruat  and  respected  authoriiy  to  ihiow  a 
veil  liver  his  usurpation,  and  to  sanctify  liia  newly- 
acquired  power  by  i}iose  nnmes  and  ^pearancei,  | 
which  are  oecusa'ry  to  make  it  reepeccable  to  tli« 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  pope,  who  liatcd 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  equally  f«ai«d  the  succeai 
of  the  LoHibardi,  saw  with  joy  this  new  sur  arlM^ 
in  the  north,  and  gnve  it  the  sanctioa  of  hi*  au- 
thority. Presently  after  he  culled  it  to  his  asaist- 
ance.  Pepin  passed  the  Alps,  relieved  tlie  pope, 
and  invested  him  with  iJie  dominion  of  a  large 
country  iu  the  best  part  of  Italy. 

Charlemi^e  pursned  the  course,  which  waa 
marked  out  for  him,  and  put  an  end  to  tlie  Lom- 
bard ktngtlom,  weakened  by  the  policy  of  bi^ 
fiither,  and  the  enmity  of  the  \i»pa,  who  never 
willingly  saw  a  strong  power  in  Italy.  Tlien  lis 
receivetj  from  the  hand  of  tlie  pojic  tlw  tmperiili 
crown,  sanctified  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  SM, 
and  witli  it  the  title  of  cmpcruur  of  the  Romans: 
a  name  venerable  from  iIk  fame  of  the  old  empire, 
anti  which  was  supposed  to  carry  great  and  iiB- 
knc^ii  prerogatives;  and  thus  tlie  emprro  roia 
again  out  of  its  ruins  in  ihc  WeU ;  and  what  is  re> 
markable,  by  means  of  one  of  those  nations,  which 
had  helped  to  dcatroy  it.  If  we  lake  in  the  con- 
quests of  Charleioagoe,  it  was  also  very  near  as 
extensive  lu  formerly ;  tlmngh  its  ronatitiilion  waM 
altogether  dilFercnl,  as  being  entirely  on  the  Dortb- 
eni  model  of  government. 

From  CharKmagne  the  pope  received  in  return 
an  enlargement  and  a  conhrmalion  of  his  i>ewi 
terrilorr.  Thus  the  pa|wil  and  imperial  ]iowen 
muiuallv  gave  b^rth  to  each  other.  Ther  cnn- 
tiniinl  lor  some  ages,  and,  iii  some  mc-itiurc,  )4ill 
continue,  closely  connected,  with  »  variety  of 
pretensions  upon  each  otiier,  nnd  on  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  imperial  power  bad  its  origin   in 
France,  it  was  soon  divided  into  two  brancltes, 
the  Gallick  and  the  German.     The  latter  alotM.! 
supported  tbeliUeof  empire  ;  but  the  power  beinf  J 
weakened  by  this  divi&ion.  the  [Kipol  prctcnstonsj 
had  the  greater  weight.     The  pope,  because  he 
first  revived  the  imperial  dignity,  claimed  a  right 
of  disposing  of  il,  or  at  least  of  invin^  vnlidiiy  to 
tlie  fiMclion  of  the  empcrour.     The  emperour,  on 
the  other  harul,  remembering  llie  lijjhtsof  tboaai 
sovereigns,  wliose  title  he  bore,  and  bow  lately  tlMlj 
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power,  which  insulted  him  with  Huch  demandB,  bad 
arisen  from  the  bounty  of  his  predecessours,  claimed 
the  same  privileges  in  the  election  of  a  pope.  The 
claims  of  both  were  somewhat  plausible ;  and  they 
were  supported,  the  one  bv  force  of  arms,  and  the 
other  by  ecclesiastical  influence,  powers  which  in 
those  days  were  very  nearly  balanced.  Italy  was 
the  theatre  upon  which  this  prize  was  disputed. 
In  every  city  the  parties  in  favour  of  each  of  the 
opponents  were  not  far  from  an  equality  in  their 
numbers  and  strength.  Whilst  these  parties  dis- 
agreed in  the  choice  of  a  master,  by  contending 
for  a  choice  in  their  subjection  they  grew  imper- 
ceptibly into  freedom,  and  passed  through  the 
medium  of  faction  and  anarchy  into  regular  com- 
monwealths. Thusarosetbe  republicks  of  Venice, 
of  Genoa,  of  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Pisa,  and 
several  others.  These  cities,  established  in  this 
freedom,  turned  the  frugal  and  ingenious  spirit 
contracted  in  such  communities  to  navigation  and 
traffick ;  and  pursuing  them  with  slciil  and  vigour, 
whilst  commerce  was  neglected  aod  despis^  by 
the  nistick  gentry  of  the  martial  governments, 
they  grew  to  a  considerable  d^ree  of  wealth, 
power,  and  civility. 

The  Danes,  who  in  this  latter  time  preserved  the 
spirit  and  the  numbers  of  the  anoent  Gothick 
people,  had  seated  themselves  in  England,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  Normandy.  They  passed 
from  thence  to  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and 
in  this  romantick  t^e  gave  rise  in  Sicily  and  Na- 
ples to  a  new  kingdom,  and  a  new  line  of  princes. 

All  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
were  governed  nearly  in  tlie  same  form ;  from 
whence  arose  a  great  similitude  in  the  manners  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  feodal  discipline  extended 
itself  every  where,  and  influenced  the  conduct  of 
the  courts,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  with 
its  own  irregular  martial  spirit.  Subjects,  under 
the  complicated  laws  of  a  various  and  rigorous 
servitude,  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereign 
power.  They  distributed  justice,  they  made  war 
and  peace  at  pleasure.  The  sovereign,  with  great 
pretensions,  had  but  little  power ;  he  was  only  a 
greater  lord  among  great  lords,  who  profited  of 
the  diflerencea  of  his  peers ;  therefore  no  steady 
plan  could  be  well  pursued,  either  in  war  or  peace. 
This  day  a  prince  seemed  irresistible  at  the  head 
of  his  numerous  vassals,  because  their  duty  obliged 
them  to  war,  and  they  performed  this  duty  with 
pleasure.  The  next  day  saw  this  formidable 
power  vanish  tike  a  dream,  because  this  fierce  un- 
disciplined people  had  no  patience,  and  the  time 
of  the  feudal  service  was  contained  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  6nd  a 
number  of  persons  at  all  times  ready  to  follow  any 
standard,  but  it  was  hard  to  complete  a  consider- 
able design,  which  required  a  regular  and  con- 
tinued movement.  This  enterprising  disposition  in 
the  gentry  was  very  general,  because  they  had 
little  occupation  or  pleasure  but  in  war ;  and  the 
greatest  rewards  did  then  attend  personal  valour 
and  prowess.  All  that  professed  arms,  became  in 
samesort  on  an  equality.  Aknightwas  the  peer  ofa 


king  ;  and  men  had  been  ased  to  aee  the  branrr 
of  private  persons  opening  a  road  to  that  digaitT, 
The  temerity  of  ad venturera  was  much  justified  bf 
the  ill  order  of  every  state,  which  left  it  a  prej  ig 
almost  any  who  should  attack  it  with  sufficint 
vigour.  Thus,  little  checked  by  any  superiov 
power,  full  of  fire,  impetuosity,  and  tgnorann, 
they  longed  to  signalize  themselves  wherever  u 
^honourable  danger  called  them  ;  and  wherenr 
that  invited,  they  did  not  weigh  very  delibeiateir 
the  probability  of  success. 

Tneknowlrage  of  this  eeneral  disposition  io  tbt 
minds  of  men  will  naturally  remove  a  great  dealcf 
our  wonder  at  seeing  an  attempt,  founded  on  sad 
slender  appearances  of  right,  and  supported  bj  i 
power  so  little  proportion^  to  the  undertaking  u 
that  of  William,  so  warmly  embraced  and  sogaN- 
rally  followed,  not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  bit 
by  all  the  neighbourii^  potentates,  llie  conoti 
of  Anjou,  Bretagne,  Ponthieu,  Boulogne,  ud 
Poictou,  sovereign  princes  ;  Bdventuren  bm 
every  quarter  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  it 
remotest  parts  of  Germany,  laying  aside  thr 
jealousies  and  enmities  to  one  another,  as  «dl« 
to  William,  ran  with  an  inconceivable  ardoor  iM> 
this  enterprise  ;  captivated  with  the  splcndourf 
the  object,  which  obliterated  all  thoug^u  of  tb 
uncertainty  of  the  event.  William  kept  up  Am 
fervour  by  promises  of  large  territories  to  ul  to 
allies  and  associates  in  the  country  to  be  ttiaai 
by  their  united  efforts.  But  after  all  it  beoM 
equally  necessary  to  reconcile  to  hb  entetpneAf 
three  great  powers,  of  whom  we  have  just  nabs, 
whose  disposition  must  have  hadthemostinnoei 
on  his  efTairs, 

His  feudal  lord  the  king  of  France  was  bood 
by  his  most  obvious  interests  to  oppose  the  fnte 
aggrandizement  of  one  already  too  potent  btt 
vassal :  but  the  king  of  France  was  then  a  mil*; 
and  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  whose  danckkt 
William  had  married,  was  regent  of  the  kiD^os. 
This  circumstance  rendered  the  remoDStrasoetf 
the  French  council  against  his  design  of  no  <Aet; 
indeed  the  opposition  of  the  council  itself  was  tat; 
the  idea  of  having  a  king  under  vassalage  to  dv 
Crown  might  have  dazzled  the  more  snpofidri 
courtiers ;  whilst  those,  who  thought  more  ik^> 
were  unwilling  to  discourage  an  enterprise,  nidi 
they  believed  would  probably  end  in  the  ntiagf 
the  undertaker.  The  emperour  was  in  bis  UM- 
rity,  as  well  as  the  king  of  France ;  but  by  vM 
arts  the  duke  prevailed  upon  the  imperial  condi 
to  declare  in  his  favour,  whether  or  no  by  aa  ite 
of  creating  a  balance  to  the  power  of  France,  if  si 
can  imagine  that  any  such  idea  then  subsisteil,  ii 
altogether  uncertain ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  be  ob- 
tained leave  for  the  vassals  of  the  empire  to  •■ 
gage  in  his  service,  and  that  he  made  use  of  d* 
permission.  The  pope's  consent  was  obtaiDcdviA 
still  less  difficulty.  William  had  shewn  htmidf  it 
many  instances  a  friend  to  the  church,  and  ■  6* 
vourer  of  the  clergy.  On  this  occasion  be  pn- 
mised  to  improve  those  happy  b^tnnings  ia  p<v- 
portion  to  the  means  he  should  acquire  by  dt 
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trot  iba  llolvMC.  U  is  »iilil.  thai  lie  even 
OMd  to  IiqM  his  new  kingdom  as  a  S,e(  Troin 
t.  The  pope.  llii.T(:fore,«titeK(l  heartily  inlo 
ntcreiits  :  he  cxcommunicaleil  all  tliotH:,  that 
Id  oppose  Ilia  rnlcrpriiv,  and  sent  )iim.  m  h 
II  or  insuring  succvss,  n  contecrated  Wnner. 


CHAP.  II. 

'  UKuai  op  wiLLuid  -niE  c«^vuElloa. 

AmB  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
taJ^BgoT -Dover, iheMirrenderof  Ixtn- 
Uie  nilMniMtoii  of  tiie  principal  nobili- 
Villiflm  liuil  nolhint;  left  but  tu  oriler  in  itic 

cnaniicr  the  kinptum  lu:  h<id  so  happily  uc- 
ed.  Soot)  nflCf  his  cnrunailon,  fearing  the 
leoand  un^venicd  motions  of  to  ffreat*  cily, 
to  subjection,  he  leFt  London  until  a  stront; 
lei  could  be  raiwd  to  owr-aw  ttie  piwple. 

wu  built  wlicrc  the  Tower  of  London  now 
ia.  Not  content  nilli  this,  he  built  three 
r  itrOfig  castles  in  situnlionsasailvantaEeouily 
en,  lit  Sotwicli,  ut  Winchester,  and  at  Here- 
.  •ecurrng  not  only  the  lieurt  oT  atfairt,  hnt 
iiai;  down  the  cxltcme  parts  of  the  Wiii|;;(li>iii. 

as  he  observed  rroin  Iiis  own  experience  ilit; 
1 4>f  fortreMei  in  Hngtand,  he  resolved  Tully  to 
ly  that  defect,  and  guard  the  kinK^am  both 
oat  iolemni  and  foreign  enemies.  But  he  fur- 
1  his  dirone  3«t  more  strongly  hy  ihe  [wlicy 
ood  government.  To  London  he  confirTiied 
barter  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  under  the 
in  kini^ :  and  rndeuvoured  to  Hx  the nflcclions 
le  Englbili  in  genvral  by  governing  tliem  with 

K  according  to  their  aocisnt  Uw«,  and  by 
g  thtm  on  all  occasions  with  tlie  most  en- 
ne  dcpoitinent.  He  set  up  no  pretences,  which 
I  (rom  absolute  conquvst.  He  confirmed  their 
M  to  all  those,  who  had  not  appeared  in  armi 
nat  htm,  aod  aeened  not  to  aun  at  subjecting 
English  to  the  Normans,  but  to  unite  the  two 
in»  under  the  win^s  of  a  common  parental  eaie. 
te  Normans  received  cttates,  and  held  lucrative 
n,  aud  were  mised  by  wealthy  matches  in 
Itud,  sonieofthe  Kn^flish  wece  enriched  with 
■  and  dignities,  and  ukm  into  i-onxiileniblc 
lies  in  Normandy-  D'lt  the  kinj^F  pnncipul 
rda  wctc  shewed  to  those,  by  tvhuac  bravery  he 
■ttaioed  his  ^n-^iness.  To  tomv  he  bvstowed 
Wfviied  esUtes,  which  wen>  ni:iny  and  [;real, 
trold'c  adherenu  ;  others  hcsalittied  from  the 
larct  his  rival  had  amassed  ;  and  the  rest, 
tared  upon  wealthy  monasteries,  relied  patient- 
I  tlio  promises  of  one,  whose  performances  had 
ttto  fofle  hand  in  hand  with  his  power.  Tliere 
ftnothcr  circumstance,  which  conduced  touch 
te  maintaining,  as  well  aa  to  tiie  makin)^,  hi« 
(test.     The  posterity  of  the  Danes,  who  had 


fliinlly  reduced  England  under  Canute  the  Great, 
were  still  very  numerous  in  itiat  kingdom,  and  in 
general  not  well  liked  by,  nor  well  alfectcdto,  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants.  William  wisely  took 
advantage  of  this  enmity  between  the  two  sort£  of 
inhnbitanu,  and  the  alliance  of  blood,  which  waa 
b<twc«n  them  and  his  subjecu.  In  tho  body  of 
l»ws,  which  \»:  nuhlished,  he  msists  stronKly  on 
lliti,  kindred,  una  derlarcs.  that  the  Normans  and 
Dunn  ought  to  be  as  sworn  brotliers  against  all 
men  ;  a  policy,  which  probably  united  these  people 
to  him;  or  at  least  so  conlinned  the  ancient  jea- 
lousy, which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
ori^innl  Eii|;li)ih,  aa  to  hinder  any  cordial  union 
against  his  inlcrcsti. 

When  the  Ving  had  thus  settled  his  acquisitions 
by  all  the  methods  of  fonce  and  policy,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  risit  his  pntfunoni:il  territory, 
which,  with  regard  to  its  internal  itatc,  and  the 
jf>Bloii»ica,  which  his  additional  greatness  irvived 
in  many  of  the  bordering  princes,  was  criticatly 
Btiualed.  He  appointed  to  the  rcgenev  in  his 
absence,  his  brotlier  Odo,  an  ccclcsiustick,  whom 
he  hud  maile  bishop  of  Baycux  in  France,  nod 
eail  of  Kent,  with  great  power  and  pre-eminence 
in  Englnnd ;  a  man  bold,  tieree,  ambitious,  f\i\i 
of  craft,  imperinuti,  and  without  faith,  but  well 
reraed  in  all  .iffiiin*.  vieilant  and  courageous,  To 
him  he  joined  VVilliiiui  Fiti-Auber,  his  jutliciary, 
a  person  of  con«"'nmftte  prudenea  and  jfreal  inte- 
grity. Dut  not  depcndiof  (in  lliii  disposition,  to 
secure  his  conquest.  »s  well  as  to  display  its  im- 
portance abroad,  under  a  pretence  of  honour,  he 
carried  wiUi  him  All  lh«  ch>e&  of  llie  English 
nobility,  the  popular  carls  Erlwin  and  Morcar, 
and  what  was  of  most  importance,  Kd^r  Athel- 
ing,  the  last  branch  of  the  roral  *tock  of  the 
.\ng)o-Siaoii  kings,  aod  infinitely  dear  lo  all  the 
people. 

The  king  managed  his  afiain  abroad  with  great 
address,  and  covered  nil  his  nt^ciiilions  for  the 
security  of  his  Norman  dominion*  under  the  mag- 
nificcnrc  of  continual  feasting,  ai>d  unrrmilted 
diversion,  which,  without  an  appearance  of  design, 
dUplayed  his  wealth  and  power,  and  hy  that 
means  facilitated  his  mcastires.  But  whilst  h« 
was  thus  employcil,  his  absence  from  England 
mvc  an  op|x)rtnnily  to  several  humours  to  break 
out,  which  the  lotc  change  had  bred,  but  which 
the  amazement  hkewtac  produced  by  that  violeat 
change,  and  the  presence  of  their  conqueror,  wise, 
vigilant,  and  86*^0?.  liad  htllierlo  repressed.  The 
ancient  line  of  their  king«  displaced;  the  only 
thread,  on  which  it  hung,  carried  o«il  of  llie  king- 
dom, and  ready  to  be  cut  off  by  tlie  jealousy  of  a 
merciless  usurper;  their  liberties  none  by  being 
precarious,  ana  the  daily  insolencei  and  rapine  of 
ilw  Normans  intolerable :  these  discontent*  were 
encreaied  by  ilie  tyranny  and  rapaciousticss  of  the 
regent ;  and  they  were  fomentea  from  abioad  by 
Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne.  But  the  people, 
tltough  ready  Ut  rise  in  all  part«.  were  destitute 
of  leaders :  and  the  insurredioos  actually  miide 
were  not  carried  on  in  concert,  nor  directed  to  any 
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A  D  lOBT  determinate  object.  So  that  the  king, 
vetuToing  speedily,  and  exerting  him- 
self every  where  with  great  vigour,  in  a  short  time 
dissipated  these  ill-fonned  projects.  However, 
so  general  a  dislike  to  William's  government  had 
appeared  on  this  occasion,  that  be  became  in  his 
turn  dbgusted  with  his  subjects,  and  began  to 
change  his  maxims  of  rule  to  a  rigour,  which  was 
more  conformable  to  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
sternness  of  his  natural  temper.  He  resolved, 
since  he  could  not  gain  the  tdFections  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  find  such  matter  for  their  hatred  as  might 
weaken  them,  and  fortify  his  own  authority  against 
the  enterprises,  which  that  hatred  might  occasion. 
He  revived  the  tribute  of  Danegelt,  so  odious  from 
its  original  cause,  and  that  of  its  revival,  which  lie 
caused  to  be  strictly  levied  throughout  the  king- 
dom. He  erected  castles  at  Nottingham,  at  War- 
wick, and  at  York,  and  filled  them  with  Norman 
garrisons;  he  entered  into  a  stricter  inquisition 
for  the  discovery  of  the  estates  forfeited  on  his 
coming  in  ;  paying  no  r^ard  to  the  privileges  of 
the  ecclesias ticks,  he  seized  upon  the  treasures, 
which,  as  in  an  inviolable  asylum,  the  unfortunate 
adherents  to  Harold  had  deposited  in  monasteries. 
At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  resolution  of 
deposing  all  the  English  bishops,  on  none  of  whom 
he  could  rely,  and  filling  their  places  with  Nor- 
mans. But  he  mitigated  the  rigour  of  these  pro- 
ceedings by  the  wise  choice  he  made  in  filling  the 
places  of  those  whom  he  had  deposed ;  and  gave 
by  that  means  those  violent  changes  the  air  ratlier 
of  reformation  than  oppression.  He  began  with 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  synod  was 
called,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the 
pope's  legate  k  latere  is  said  to  have  presided. 
In  this  council,  Stigand,  for  eimony  and  for  other 
crimes,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  convict  those,  who 
are  out  of  favour,  was  solemnly  degraded  from  his 
dignity.  The  king  filled  his  place  with  Lanfranc, 
an  Italian.  By  his  whole  conduct  he  appeared 
resolved  to  reduce  his  subjects  of  alt  orders  to  the 
most  perfect  obedience. 

The  people  loaded  with  new  taxes,  the  nobility 
degraded  and  threatened,  the  clergy  deprived  of 
their  immunities  and  influence,  joined  in  one  voice 
of  discontent ;  and  stimulated  each  other  to  the 
most  desperate  resolutions.  The  king  was  not  un- 
apprized  of  these  motions,  nor  negligent  of  them. 
It  is  thought  he  meditated  to  free  himself  from 
much  of  his  easiness  by  seizing  those  men,  on 
whom  the  nation  in  its  distresses  used  to  cast  its 
eyes  for  relief.  But  whilst  he  digested  these 
measures,  Edgar  Atheling,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
Waltheof,  the  son  of  Seward,  and  several  others, 
eluded  his  vigilance,  and  escaped  into  Scotland, 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  King 

A.  D.  lose.  M^'col™'  The  Scottish  monarch  on 
tliis  occasion  married  the  sister  of  Ed- 
gar ;  and  this  match  engaged  him  more  closely  to 
the  accomplishment  of  what  his  gratitude  to  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  rules  of  good  policy,  had 
before  inclined  him.  He  entered  at  last  into  the 
cause  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  distressed 


English ;  he  persuaded  the  Icing  of  Denmark  ts 
enter  into  the  same  measures,  who  agreed  to  ii- 
vade  England  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  sliipi. 
Drone,  an  Irish  king,  declared  in  their  &vonr,ud 
supplied  the  sons  of  Earl  Goodwin  with  veatb 
and  men,  with  which  they  held  the  English  nw 
in  continual  alarms. 

Whilst  the  forces  of  this  powerful  confedoicj 
were  collecting  on  all  sides,  and  prepared  to  atv 
England,  equal  dangers  threatened  from  nbi 
the  kingdom.  Edric,  the  Forester,  a  verybme 
and  popular  Saxon,  took  up  arms  in  the  coautia 
of  Hereford  and  Salop,  the  country  of  the  uciat 
Silures,  and  inhabited  by  the  same  warlike  ud 
untamable  race  of  men.  The  Welsh,  strengthoad 
him  with  their  forces,  and  Cheshire  joined  iadt 
revolt.  Hereward  le  Wake,  one  of  .  „,_ 
the  most  brave  and  indefatigable  sol- 
diers of  his  time,  rushed  with  a  numenms  bud  rf 
fugitives  and  outlaws  from  the  fens  of  Lincola  ad 
the  Isle  of  Ely ;  from  whence,  protected  hylk 
situation  of  the  place,  he  had  for  some  time  coriid 
on  an  irregular  war  against  the  Normans.  1* 
sons  of  Goodwin  landed  with  a  strong  bodyiidk 
west ;  the  lire  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  )n^ 
dom ;  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  at  once  Anra 
the  yoke.  Daily  skirmishes  were  fought  in  am 
part  of  the  kingdom  with  various  8ucceM,aiidM> 
great  bloodshed.  The  Normans  retreated  to  dot 
castles,  which  the  English  had  rarely  skill  or  ^ 
tience  to  master ;  out  of  these  they  sallied  !■■ 
time  to  time,  and  asserted  their  dominion.  Ik 
conquered  English  fbr  a  moment  resumed  dH 
spirit ;  the  forests  and  morasses,  with  wUcft  tb 
island  then  abounded,  served  them  for  knta- 
tions,  and  their  hatred  to  the  Normans  Mood  ii 
the  place  of  discipline ;  each  man,  exaspoattdlf 
his  own  wrongs,  avenged  them  in  his  own 


every  thing  was  full  of  blood  and  violeooe:  Hfi 
ders,  burnings,  rapine,  and  confusion,  onaf^M'^. 
the  whole  kingdom.  During  these  ditfndilS^'j 
several  of  the  Normans  quitted  the  couDtrtM^. 
gave  up  their  possessions,  which  they  ^"V'^M^''^- 
worth  holding  in  continual  honour  tncl  "^f  y  '-' 
In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  disorder  tkHl^^^'i 
alone  was  present  to  himself  and  to  luiMBr 
He  first  collected  all  the  forces,  on  irboiile*|| 
depend  within  the  kingdom,  and  calW  f^ 
succours  from  Normandy.  Then  he  Mli*JJ 
body  to  repress  the  commotions  intbeW^i* 
he  reserved  the  greatest  force  and  i«*  <^^ 
sence  against  the  greatest  danger,  wlwli*^ 
from  the  north.  The  Scote  had  penemtrf*" 
as  Durham  ;  they  had  taken  the  aiOtif'C 
the  garrison  to  the  sword,  A  like  ^jff^ 
York  from  the  Danes,  who  liad  entered  m«^ 
ber  with  a  formidable  fleet.  They  pot '■t 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  male-ci»l*f 
thereby  influenced  all  the  northern  cM'* 
their  favour.  William,  when  he  fint  ^_;y0 
perceived  the  gathering  of  the  storm,  ^ 
endeavoured,  and  with  some  sicc^**! '"I'J.i 
force  of  the  principal  blow  by  a  correq>*'*VL 
the   court   of  Denmark  ;    and  now  ■  *^ 
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Inl  the  wenjmn  by  corrupting^,  witli  ■  I'Oit- 
able  suBiitlic  Uunigli  gonrral.  It  was  Bfrre<^, 
rtUTy  tbal  piratical  nation,  tliat  tlie^r  Uiould 
d«r  some  part  of  the  coam.  and  dqjBrt  witli- 
ajftlici  disturbance,     By  tliia  negociation  the 

was  enabled  to  tnarf^li  witli  an  tindissipMed 
I  Bfiuiiat  tlie  ScoU,  and  the  principal  body  o( 
Enslisli.  Ei'cry  Uuiijr  yielaed.  Tlie  Si.ols 
sd  into  ^}mT  own  countrv.  Some  of  the  ninet 
tsiiMUi  of  the  Engiifth  t^Bd  alon;;  with  (hrm. 

<lnpenito  party,  undirr  llic  bruvc  Waliliruf. 
r  ihetntelres  into  York,  and  ventured  alum' 
•ut  liis  vicloriotit  anny.  Wjllinm  prutsed  the 
:  with  vi];oiir  ;  and,  nolwitliittinding  ihc  pni- 

dispositions  of  Waltheof,  and  the  prodigies 
alour  he  displayed  in  its  defence,  stantlin^ 
e  in  the  breach,  and  muintainin;  his  ground 
tbtly  and  succ«e»rully,  the  place  was  at  last 
oed  by  fainbne.     The  king  left  hia  enemies  no 

to  recover  this  disastor ;  he  followed  hi*  blow, 

(Imvc  all.  who  adhered  to  Kdgar  AUieling, 
if  all  the  cuuntriea  northward  of  the  Hiimbcr. 

tract  l>c  resolved  entirely  to  (k-popiilatv.  in- 
lecd  by  c^cn^.  ami  by  distrust  of  tho  in- 
Unts,  nnd  partly  with  ft  vicvr  of  oppfHinp  »n 
MIS  duvrt  of  60  miles  in  extent,  as  an  imprc^- 
B  barrier  acainit  all  attempts  of  the  Scots  in 
nr  of  lits  dnaflwted  subjects.  The  execnliou 
tis  barbarous  project  was  attended  with  all  the 
ick  anil  doMilntion,  that  it  seemed  to  threact-o; 

hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have  |)eri«lii*d 
■old.  penury,  and  diseflie.  The  f^round  lay 
lied  throug-hout  thut  whole  space  for  upwnrds 
line  yriir?.  Mnny  of  the  inhnhitantit  bulb  of 
•nd  all  (fther  parts  of  Enf<;land  t\ed  into  Scot- 
1;  but  tbcy  were  so  received  by  Kins  Milcolm 
lo  lorgct  that  thcr  had  lost  their  country. 
iwisr  monart^h  cl&uly  seized  ao  fair  an  oppar- 
itT,  by  the  exertion  of  a  benevolent  policy,  to 
pie  his  domiaiont,  and  lo  improve  nis  native 
iKts.  He  reccivwl  tlie  Knglish  nohility  ac- 
itns  lo  their  rank  :  he  proniottnl  lliem  tn  olfices 
Mdin^  lo  their  nterit ;  and  er^riehed  tlifm  by 
■iderable  estates  frDin  his  own  demean.  From 
t  noble  rcfuf^ces  several  considerable  families 
^land  are  descended. 

>"iitm.  on  the  other  hand,  amidst  all  the  ex- 
*t    vrliich  the  iniclencc  of  victory,  and  the 

precautions  of  usurped  authority  could  make 
o«a»mit.  gtvc  mnny  striking  examples  of  mo- 
on and  ^ealnesA  of  mind,  H«  pardoned 
••^f,  whoM  bravery  lie  ilid  not  the  loa  ad- 
^canse  it  was  exerted  ag;ainiit  himself.  He 
^^  him  10  his  ancient  honour*  nnd  estates  ; 
''filing  his  family  alrcngthcned  by  the  nc- 
'^vs  of  a  ^llnnt  man,  he  bestowed  upon  him 
''^«  Judith  in  marriage.  On  Edric  the  Fo- 
I  mrho  lay  under  his  sword,  in  the  same  ^• 
^  banner  he  not  only  ticAlowed  Iiia  life,  but 
'**«I  it  with  an  uddition  of  diiniitv. 
^  Icinrr,  liatiiii^  thus  by  the  most  politick  and 
•Wm  fodra^^eoti*  moasures,  by  art,  by  force. 
■^Verily,  and  by  cli'meiicy,  dispelled  those 
'Hjwhich  had  gathered  from  every  quarter  to 


overwhelm  him,  returned  triumphant  lo  Winchea- 
ler ;  where,  as  if  he  had  newly  acquired  the  kin^ 
dom,  he  was  crowned  with  ^at  solemnitv.  Alter 
this  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  plan  he  nad  lon^ 
proposed  of  modelling  the  state  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  and  of  fixing  his  autbonty  upon  an 
immovable  foundation. 

There  were  few  of  the  English,  wlio  in  tlie  late 
disturbances  had  not  either  been  aclivr^  n^inst 
the  Normans,  or  sliewn  ^reat  disinclination  to 
them.  Upon  some  rijrhl,  or  some  pretence,  the 
trreatest  part  of  tlieir  lands  were  adjtidp'd  lo  be 
foifeiicd.  William  pave  these  land*  to  Normans, 
to  be  held  by  the  tenure  of  knigltt-«*r»ic«,  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  which  modified  that  service  in  all 
Iiarls  of  Europe.  These  people  he  chose,  because 
le  judged  they  must  be  faithful  to  the  interest  on 
which  they  depended  ;  and  this  tenure  he  cliosc, 
becairse  it  miscd  an  army  without  expence ;  called 
it  forth  a(  the  least  warning*;  and  seemed  lospciirv 
the  hdelily  of  the  vassal  by  the  multiplied  ties  of 
tliose  services,  which  were  inseparably  annexed  to 
it.  Ill  the  establishment  of  these  tenures,  ^Villiam 
only  copied  tlM  practice,  which  was  now  become 
very  irencral.  One  fault,  however,  he  seems  to 
liuvc  rommiltcd  in  this  distribution  ;  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  Cmwn  were  too  few :  the  tenants  in 
capilf  at  the  end  of  thisrei^  did  not  exceed  seven 
luiiidfcd ;  tiie  eyes  of  the  subject  met  too  many 
^eal  objects  in  the  state  besides  tlie  state  ibelf : 
and  (he  dejtendencc  of  llie  inferiour  peoph'  wns 
weakened  by  the  interposal  of  another  autliority 
between  them  and  tlte  ('rown ;  and  this  williout 
being  al  all  serviccjiblc  to  liberty.  The  ill  con- 
se()ucncc  of  this  was  not  so  obvious,  whilst  the 
dread  of  the  Gn^isb  made  a  good  correspondence 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  great  vaasals  nhso- 
lutclv  necessary  ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared, 
and  in  a  light  very  ofleniive  to  the  power  of  our 
kings. 

As  there  is  nothinff  of  more  consequence  in  » 
state  than  the  ecclesiastical  establnhmrnt,  tlttn 
was  nothing,  to  which  this  vigilatit  prince  gift 
more  of  his  attention.  If  be  owed  his  own  power 
to  the  inRiiencc  of  the  clergy,  it  conrincea  him 
how  necessary  it  wns  to  prevent  that  engine  from 
bcinf>  employed  in  its  torn  against  himself.  He 
obHrvcd.  that,  besides  the  influence  llnry  derived 
from  tlieir  character,  they  had  n  vait  portion  of 
tli;it  power,  which  always  altendt  property.  Of 
shout  60,000  knights  lt>es,  whi<^b  Fnghnd  was 
llicn  judged  lo  contain,  2t},000  were  in  the  hands 
of  tlip  clergy ;  and  tliese  they  held  dticharged  of 
alt  taxes,  and  free  from  every  burthen  of  civil  or 
niihtaiy  service;  a  constitution  undoubtedly  no 
Irvi  prejitdictal  to  the  authority  of  the  slate,  than 
detrimental  to  the  strength  of  the  nation,  deprived 
of  so  much  revenue,  *o  many  soldiers,  and  of 
numberleas  exerlionB  of  art  and  industry,  which 
were  stifled  by  boldinc  a  third  of  the  aoil  in  ile«d 
hands  out  of  all  possibility  of  eirculaiirjtt.  WiU 
liam  in  a  good  measure  remedied  these  evils,  but 
with  tlic  great  oficncc  of  all  tl>e  ccclcsia^lick  or- 
ders.     At  the  same  time  that  he  subjected  the 
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church  lands  to  military  advice,  h«  obliged  each 
monastery  and  bishoprlck  to  tlie  support  of  sol- 
diers, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  knights  fees 
that  tbey  possessed.  No  less  jealous  was  he  of 
the  papal  pretensions,  which  having  favoured  so 
long  as  they  served  him  as  the  instruments  of  his 
ambition,  he  afterwards  kept  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  He  suffered  no  coromonication  with 
Rome  but  by  bis  knowledge  and  approbation. 
He  bad  a  bold  and  ambitious  pope  to  deal  with, 
who  yet  never  proceeded  to  extremities  with,  nor 
gained  one  advantage  over,  William  during  his 
whole  reign  ;  although  he  bad  by  an  express  law 
reserved  to  himself  a  sort  of  right  in  approving 
the  pope  chosen,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to 
yield  obedience  to  any,  whose  right  the  king  had 
not  acknowledged. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  power  and  greatness 
of  this  king,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view 
of  his  revenue.  And  I  the  rather  choose  to  dwell 
a  little  upon  this  article,  as  nothing  extends  to  so 
many  objects  as  the  publick  finances ;  and  con- 
sequently nothing  puts  in  a  clearer  or  more  de- 
cisive light  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
form,  as  well  as  the  powers,  of  government  at  any 
period. 

The  first  part  of  this  consisted  of  the  demean. 
The  lands  of^  the  Crown  were,  even  before  the  con- 
quest, very  extensive.  The  forfeitures  consequent 
to  that  great  change  had  considerably  encreased 
tbem.  It  appears  from  the  record  of  Domes- 
day, that  the  king  retained  in  his  own  hands  no 
fewer  than  1,400  manors.  Tliis  alone  was  a  royal 
revenue.  However,  great  as  it  really  was,  it  has 
been  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason.  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  a  writer  almost  contemporary,  asserts,  that 
this  branch  alone  produced  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day  ;•  which,  valuing  the  pound,  as  it  was  then 
estimated,  at  a  real  pound  of  silver,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  difference  in  value  since  that  time,  will  make 
near  twelve  millions  of  our  money.  This  account, 
coming  from  such  an  authority,  has  been  copied 
without  examination  by  all  the  succeeding  histo- 
rians. If  we  were  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  we 
must  entirely  change  our  ideas  concerning  the 
quantity  of  money,  which  then  circulated  in 
Europe.  And  it  is  a  matter  altogether  monstrous 
and  mcredible  in  an  age,  when  there  was  little 
traffick  in  this  nation ;  and  the  trafHck  of  all 
nations  circulated  but  little  real  coin ;  when  the 
tenants  paid  the  greatest  part  of  their  rents  in 
kind  ;  and  when  it  may  be  greatly  doubted  whe- 
tlier  there  was  so  much  current  money  in  the 
nation,  as  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  king's 
coffers  from  this  one  branch  of  his  revenue  only. 
For  it  amounu  to  a  twelflh  part  of  all  the  cir- 
culating species,  which  a  trade,  infinitely  more 
extensive,  has  derived  from  sources,  infinitely  more 
exuberant,  to  this  wealthy  nation,  in  this  improved 
age.  Neither  must  we  think,  that  the  whole  re- 
venue of  this  prince  ever  rose  to  such  a  sum. 
The  great  fountain,  which  fed  his  treasury,  must 

•  1  have  known  myvelT  gnKt  mUtakn  in  cbIcuIbUcid  by  com- 


have  been  Danegelt,  wbich,  upon  any  reuonibk 
calculation,  could  not  possibly  exceed  120,000 
pounds  of  our  money,  if  it  ever  reached  that  tnn. 
William  was  observed  to  be  a  great  hoarder,  ud 
very  avaricious ;  his  army  was  maiotahied  witbM 
any  expence  to  him ;  his  demean  supported  ta 
household ;  neither  his  necessary  nor  his  voiontiiy 
expences  were  considerable.  Yet  the  efiecu  tf 
many  years  scraping  and  faoatding  left  at  hii  deitb 
but  60,000  pounds,  not  the  sixth  part  of  one  ^'t 
income,  according  to  this  account,  of  one  bnacih 
of  his  revenue ;  and  this  was  then  esteemed  i  nd 
treasure.  Edgar  Atheling,  on  being  reconciled 
to  the  king,  was  allowed  a  mark  a  day  for  hii  a- 
pences,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  allowed  loS- 
ciently ;  though  he  received  it  in  some  sort  sin 
equivalent  for  his  right  to  the  Crown.  I  veaiut 
on  this  digression,  because  writers  in  an  ^noiu 
age,  making  guesses  at  random,  impOKonmaR 
enlightened  times,  and  afiect  by  their  mimka 
many  of  our  reasonings  on  affairs  of  comeqncMt; 
and  it  is  the  errour  of  all  ignorant  people  to  ntt 
unknown  times,  distances,  and  sums,  very  &r 
beyond  their  real  extent.  There  is  even  someAii; 
childish  and  whimsical  in  computing  this  rtvuK, 
as  the  original  author  has  done,  at  bo  much  adtj. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  imagine  it  so  diffieait  b 
come  at  a  pretty  accurate  decision  of  the  tnitka 
falsehood  of  this  story. 

The  above-mentioned  manors  are  cbaimd  nA 
rents,  from  five  to  an  hundred  pounds  eadi.  Ik 
greatest  number  of  those  I  have  seen  in  pciettR 
underfifty;  sothatwemaysafeiy taketbatBanki 
as  a  just  medium  :  and  then  the  whole  smoat«f 
the  demean  rents  will  be  70,000  ponodi, « 
210,000  of  our  money.  This,  though  almoit  i 
fourth  less  than  the  sum  stated  by  Vitsli^  riJ 
seems  a  great  deal  too  high,  if  we  should  siqipae 
the  whole  sum,  as  that  author  does,  to  be  paid  is 
money,  and  that  money  to  be  reckoned  by  ml 
pounds  of  silver.  But  we  must  observe,  that,  i^ 
sums  of  money  are  set  down  in  old  laws  aitin- 
cords,  the  interpretation  of  those  words,  pondi 
and  shillings,  is  for  the  most  part  oxen,  sbeq>,ccn, 
and  provision.  When  real  coin  money  wis  to  be 
paid,  it  was  called  white  money,  or  argentum  alitm, 
and  was  only  in  a  certain  stipulated  proportkm  to 
what  was  rendered  in  kind  ;  and  that  proportim 
generally  very  low.  This  method  of  paying  rent, 
though  it  entirely  overturns  the  prodigious  idcacf 
that  monarch's  pecuniary  wealth,  was  far  fiioa 
being  less  conducive  to  his  greatness.  It  entbM 
him  to  feed  a  multitude  of  people;  one  of  tk 
surest  and  latest  sources  of  influence,  and  wUci 
always  out-buys  money  in  the  traffick  of  affectiosL 
This  revenue,  which  was  the  chief  support  of  tk 
dignity  of  our  Saxon  kings,  was  consi^rably  eo- 
creased  by  the  revival  of  Danegelt,  of  the  impo- 
sition of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  sad 
which  is  supposed  to  have  produced  an  annual  in- 
come of  40,000  poundsof  money,  as  then  valued- 

The  next  branch  of  the  king's  revenue  woelk 

pntins.  as  th*  prodace  of  cretT  dajr  in  the  yemr,  Ibt  oTiveti- 
trsorainaiy  day. 
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()al  (JulKf.  by  him  first tnlroduucd  iiitoEoglnntl, 

mclv,  w:in),  mnrriage,  relief,  and  uiiJs.     By  l)ic 

tl«  lieir  or  every  toimnt,  wlio  lield  imme- 

ly  from   thfCrnwn,  tliiring  htR  minority  wns 

wvd  for  h»  body  nad  his  Innd  to  the  king;  so 

It   he  had   ihc  formatiun  of  hit  tnind  nt  thai 

riy  and  dut-tilv  a^  to  mould  to  his  own  purpos«s, 

dw  entire  protita  of  his  estate,  cither  to  aug- 

at  his  demean,  or  to  enttify  lib  dcpciidanu. 

u  we  have  already  iccii  how  many,  and  how 

estates,  or  rather  princely  poMussjona,  were 

n   held   immediately  of  the   Crown,  we    may 

prdicnd  how  tiiiporlant  an  article  this  niiist 

ive  been. 

ig;b  Ihe  heir  had  attained  his  a^  before  the 

of  hit  ancCTlor,  yet  the  king  intruded  bc- 

him  niid   his  inlieriinnce,  and  obliyred  him 

I,  or  as  t)ie  (erm  then  was.  to  relieve  it. 

qnnltty  of  this  relief  was  gt-nernlly  pretty 

inch  at  the  kin^;'*  discretion,  and  ofti;n  amounlcd 

a  very  grcai  sura. 

But   ihe  kiiif^'s  demands  on  his  retils  in  chief 

re  no(  yet  BHltHtied .     He  had  n  nglit  and  interest 

the  marriage  of  heirs,  both  malea  and  remale.i, 

iiu  and  widows :  and  either  bestowed  them  at 

ITS  on  his  favourites,  or  sold  tiiem  to  the  best 

l«r.     The  kinc;  received  for  the  sale  oT  one 

ihc  sum  of  £.20,000.  or  £.60,0(111  of  our 

nl  money ;  and  thig  at  a  periwl  when   ihe 

lief   estate*   were   much   reduced.      And    from 

wu  derived  a  great  lourcc  of  revenue,  if 

fight  were  sold:  of  influence  and  attachment, 

bestowed. 

Under  the  same  head  of  feudal  duties  were  the 
ual  hc-nds  to  knight  his  cidcat  son,  uad  maxry 
chJrst  daughicT.  Thtsc  duties  could  be  paid 
once,  and.  though  not  considerable,  eaied  him 
UlCM  articles  nf  eipeni^s. 
Aflci  iJio  feudal  duties,  rather  in  llie  order  than 
point  of  vilue.  was  the  protit  which  arose  from 
B  sale  of  justice.  No  mnn  could  then  sue  in 
M  king's  court  by  a  common  or  pnbliek  right,  or 
Hbout  paying  lar^ly  font :  sometimes  the  third, 
ad  aometimes  even  half,  the  value  of  the  estate 
■  debt  sued  for.  Thesu  presents  were  called 
slations ;  and  the  ro^'oidf  preceding  Magna 
liana,  and  for  some  time  uftrr.  are  full  of  them. 
Jid.  as  the  king  thought  til,  ihit  must  have 
Ided  greatly  to  his  power,  or  wealth,  or  indeed 
vhcih. 

Tbefineaand  amercements  were  another  branch; 
id  tbis  at  a  time  when  disorder*  rtbounded,  and 
moat  every  disorder  was  punished  by  a  fine,  wa» 
much  GffCflter  article  tlian  at  tirtt  could  readily 
B  imainned:  especially  when  we  consider,  that 
tere  were  no  iimiUIions  in  tliis  point  but  the 
init's  mercy,  particularly  in  all  offrncct  relating 
t  the  forest,  which  were  of  various  kinds,  and 
try  strictly  enqntreil  into.  The  sale  of  ofHces 
■1  not  leal  eonsiderable.  It  appears,  that  all 
at  tlifli  time  were,  or  might  be,  legally  and 
Mickly  sold  ;  that  iJic  king  Imd  many  ana  very 
emptoyinentB  in  his  pift,  and,  though  it  may 
ipear  strtin^e,  not  inferioiir  to,  if  they  did   not 


exceed  in  number  and  consequence,  Uioec  of  our 
present  establtshmcnt.  At  one  time  the  ^eat 
seal  wax  sold  for  U,UOO  mnrks.  The  office  of 
sheriff  was  then  very  lucrative;  this  charge  was 
almost  always  sold.  Sometimes  a  county  paid  a 
sum  to  the  king,  that  they  might  appoint  a  sheriff 
whom  tliey  liked :  sometimes  they  paid  as  largely 
to  prevent  him  fron  appoiotinf;  a  person  disagree- 
able  to  them  ;  and  thus  the  king  had  ofU.-n,  from 
the  same  office,  a  double  profit  in  refirting  one 
candidate,  and  approving  the  other.  If  some 
otiicet  were  advantageoiit,  others  were  burtbcn- 
somc  ;  and  [he  king  bad  t)ie  tight,  or  was  nt  least 
in  the  unt^iieMionea  practice,  of  forcing  bis  sub- 
jects to  accept  these  employmenu,  or  to  pay  (or 
their  immunity:  by  witich  mcuns  he  could  cither 
punisli  iiis  enemies,  or  augment  his  wealth,  as  his 
avarice  or  his  resentments  prevailed. 

T)ie  j^atest  part  of  the  cities  and  trading  towns 
were  under  his  particular  jurisdiction,  and  indeed 
in  a  state  not  far  removed  from  slavery.  On  these 
he  laid  a  sort  of  imposition  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  such  a  proportion,  as  he  thought  til.  This  was 
called  a  tallage.  If  the  towns  did  not  forthwith 
pay  the  sum,  at  which  tlicy  were  rated,  it  was  not 
unusual,  for  their  punishment,  to  double  their  ex- 
action, and  to  proceed  in  levying  it  by  nearly  the 
came  methods,  and  in  the  »ame  manner,  now  used 
to  raise  a  cuutrihiition  in  an  enemy's  country. 

Dut  the  Jewtt  were  a  fund  almost  jnexhaustiblv. 
They  were  slaves  to  the  king  in  the  itrictcst  sense ; 
insomuch  that,  besides  the  various  tallages  and 
tines  extorted  from  tbem.  none  succeeded  to  tlie 
inheritance  of  his  father  without  the  king's  license, 
and  an  heavy  composition.  He  sometitnes  ereo 
made  over  a  wealthy  Jew  a.4  a  provision  to  some  of 
his  favourites  for  life.  They  were  almost  ihe  only 
persons,  who  exercised  usury,  and  thus  drew  to 
themselves  the  odium  and  wealth  of  ibe  whole 
kingdom;  but  tlicy  were  only  a  canal,  through 
which  it  passed  to  the  ruynl  treasury.  Aitd  no- 
thing could  be  more  pleasing  and  popular  than 
such  exaction)! ;  the  people  rejoiceil  when  they 
Raw  the  Jews  plundered,  not  considering,  lliat  ll*ey 
were  a  sort  ot  agents  for  the  Crown,  who,  ia  |»d- 
poition  to  the  hcsvy  taxes  they  paid,  were  oUif^ 
to  advance  the  terms,  and  eolurce  with  greater 
Nevcrily  the  execution,  of  their  usurious  contracts. 
Through  them  almost  the  whole  body  of  tJic  nobi- 
lity were  in  debt  to  the  king  ;  and  wlicn  he 
thought  proper  to  confiscBte  the  cfieets  of  the 
Jews,  the  securities  passed  into  his  hands ;  and  by 
this  means  he  must  hnve  posussed  one  of  tlw 
strongest  and  moat  terrible  instruraetits  of  nutlto- 
ritv.  that  could  puasibly  be  derised,  and  the  best 
catoiiliiied  to  keep  the  people  in  an  abject  ami 
slavish  dependence. 

The  lost  genens)  head  of  bis  revenue  wete  the 
customs,  prissges,  and  otlwr  impooitions  upon 
Irnde.  Though  tlie  revenue  arising  from  traffiek 
in  this  rtidc  period  was  much  limited  by  Ihe  then 
smnllncss  of  its  object,  this  was  compensated 
the  weight  and  variety  of  tite  exariions  lerii 
by  an  occasional  exerlwiti  of  arbitrary  ^lower.  or 
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the  more  uniform  system  of  hereditary  tyranny. 
Trade  vas  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on 
the  payment  of  tolls,  passages,  panages,  pontages, 
and  innumerable  other  vexatious  imposts,  of  which 
only  the  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible 
names  subsist  at  this  day. 

These  were  the  most  constant  and  regular 
branches  of  the  revenue.  But  there  were  other 
ways  innumerable,  by  which  money,  or  an  equi- 
valent in  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hawks,  and  dogs, 
accrued  to  the  exchequer.  The  king's  interpo- 
sition in  marriages,  even  where  there  was  no  pre- 
tence from  tenure,  was  frequently  bought,  as  well 
as  in  other  negociations  of  less  moment,  for  com- 
posing of  quarrels,  and  the  like ;  and  indeed  some 
appear  on  the  records  of  bo  strange  and  even 
iuaicrous  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be  excus- 
able to  mention  them,  if  they  did  not  help  to  shew 
from  how  many  minute  sources  this  revenue  was 
fed,  and  how  the  king's  power  descended  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  actions  of  private  life.*  It  is 
not  easy  to  penetrate  into  the  true  meaning  of  all 
these  particulars,  but  they  equally  suffice  to  shew 
the  character  of  government  in  those  times.  A 
prince,  furnished  with  so  many  means  of  distress- 
ing enemies,  and  gratifying  friends,  and  possessed 
of  so  ample  a  revenue  entirely  independent  of  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  must  have  been  very 
absolute  in  substance  and  effect,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  external  forms  of  government. 

For  the  regulation  of  all  theae  revenues,  and  for 
determining  all  questions  which  concerned  them, 
a  court  was  appointed  upon  the  model  of  a  court 
of  the  same  nature,  said  to  be  of  ancient  use  in 
Normandy,  and  called  the  exchequer. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  government  of  William 
conceived  in  a  greater  manner,  or  more  to  be  com- 
mended, than  the  general  survey  he  took  of  his 
conquest.   An  inquisition  was  made  throughout  the 

A  n  imi  ^'"g'^o'"  concerning  the  quantity  of 
land,  which  was  contained  in  each 
county ;  the  name  of  the  deprived  and  the  pre- 
sent proprietor ;  the  stock  of  slaves,  and  cattle 
of  every  kind,  which  it  contained.  All  these  were 
registered  in  a  book,  each  article  beginning  with 
the  king's  property,  and  proceeding  downward, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  proprietors,  in  an  ex- 
cellent order ;  by  which  might  be  known  at  one 
glance  the  true  state  of  the  royal  revenues,  the 
wealth,  consequence,  and  natural  connexions  of 
every  person  in  the  kingdom ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  taxes  that  might  be  imposed,  and  to  serve  pur- 
poses in  the  state  as  well  as  in  civil  causes,  to  be 
general  and  uncontroulable  evidence  of  property. 
This  book  is  called  Domesday,  or  the  Judgment 
Book,  and  still  remains  a  grand  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  Conqueror  ;  a  work  in  all  respects 
useful,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

The  Conqueror  knew  very  well  how  much  dis- 
content must  have  arisen  from  the  great  revolu- 

•  The  bishop  of  Winchester  fined  for  not  putlinp  the  kiriB  in 
mfti't  lo  Kive  a  (cirille  to  the  counlew  of  Arbemarte.— Robertus 
de  Vftlllbus  debet  nuinqap  optimos  nalHfredoo,  ut  rei  tBceret 
rie  uxore  ilenrici  Pine!. -The  wife  of^Hugh  de  Nevil  lined  in 
two  hundred  htta.  that  she  might  lie  with  her  busbtind  Tor  one 


tions,  which  his  conquest  produced  in  all  mes'i 
property,  and  in  the  general  tenonr  of  the  gOTOi- 
ment.  He,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  lo 
guard  against  every  sudden  attempt,  forbade  uj 
light  or  fire  to  continue  in  any  house  after  a  ceruii 
bell,  called  curfew,  had  Bounded.  Ttui  bell  nu; 
at  about  eight  in  the  evening. 

There  was  policy  in  this ;  and  it  served  topic- 
vent  the  numberless  disorders,  which  arose  fios 
the  late  civil  commotions.  For  the  same  purpoie 
of  strengthening  his  authority,  he  introduced  tfe 
Norman  law,  not  only  in  its  substance,  but  is  ill 
its  forms;  and  ordered,  that  all  proceedings iboaid 
be  had  according  to  that  law  in  the  Frendi  lii- 
guage.f  The  change  wrought  by  the  former  put 
of  this  regulation  could  not  have  been  very  gnn- 
ouB ;  and  it  was  partly  the  necessary  conseqame 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  tenures,  andrtick 
wanted  a  new  law  to  regulate  them.  In  Oitt 
respects  the  Norman  institutions  were  not  my 
different  from  the  English,  But  to  force,  agu« 
nature,  a  new  language  upon  a  conquered  povk. 
to  make  them  strangen  in  those  courts  of  jattn^ 
in  which  they  were  still  to  retain  a  coosidenUi 
share,  to  be  reminded  every  time  they  had  renMM 
to  government  for  protection  of  the  slaveiy  is 
which  it  held  them,  tnis  is  one  of  those  acts  of  m- 
perfluous  tyranny,  from  which  very  few  cooqucnuf 
nations  or  parties  have  forbom,  though  no  n; 
necessary,  but  often  prejudicial,  lo  their  tafay. 
These  severities,  and  affronts  more  galliif  tku 
severities,  drove  the  English  to  another  dapstie 
attempt,  which  was  the  last  convulsive  eoort  of 
their  expiring  freedom.  Several  oobles,  prehtes, 
and  others,  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated,!! 
who  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  tlieirconfiscalios, 
fled  into  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Ely.  where  Hen- 
ward  still  maintained  his  ground.  This onadviBed 
step  completed  the  ruin  of  the  little  Ei^Iish  isle- 
rest  that  remained.  William  hastened  to  fillip 
the  sees  of  the  bishops,  and  the  estate*  of  de 
nobles,  with  his  Norman  favourites.  He  fnxti 
the  fugitives  with  equal  vivacity  ;  and,  at  omc  Id 
cut  off  all  the  advantage  they  derived  froa  tbei 
situation,  he  penetrated  into  the  Isle  of  Ely  by  > 
wooden  bridge,  two  miles  in  length  ;  and  by  ik 
greatness  of  the  design,  and  rapidity  of  the  encs- 
tion,  as  much  as  by  the  vigour  of  his  cbarge,coa- 
pelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Herenri 
alone  escaped,  who  disdained  to  surrender,  sod 
had  cut  his  way  through  his  enemies,  carrying  Ui 
virtue  and  his  sword,  as  his  passports,  wberesocfe 
fortune  should  conduct  him.  He  escaped  htff^ 
Into  Scotland,  where,  as  usual,  the  king  «k 
making  some  slow  movements  for  the  relief  of  tbt 
English.  William  lost  no  time  to  oppose  kia, 
end  had  passed  with  infinite  difficulty  tbro^fa  > 
desert  of  his  own  making  to  the  frontiers  of  Scrt- 
land.  Here  he  found  the  enemy  stroi^y  ■*- 
trenched.     The  causes  of  the  war  being  in  a  good 

night ;— another,  that  he  mlsht  rise  from  bii  taBnnityi  aikri 
that  he  ml^ht  nt. 

t  For  Home  perticutaiB  of  Uie  coadltion  ot  the  Encliita  al  tW 
time,  vide  Eadmer,  p.  110. 
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tpent  by  Wjlliani'it  late  lucceun,  and 
'  Uie  princes  choosing  to  rUk  a  battle  in 
'  where  ibc  conscqiiences  of  a  defeat  must 
adfuLtliey  Hgreeci  to  an  iccommodation, 
included  a  pardon  fur  Kd^ar  Ailieliiig  on  a 
iktion  of  hi*  title  to  the  crnwn. 
mm  on  Uiis  occasion  sliewed.  zs  lie  did  on 
L*K>n»,an  lionouruble  and  dixinterented  mtfui 
it  by  recciviiic;  Hciownrd  to  his  friend»liip, 
lltngui*hin£  him  by  particilar  favourt  and 
»,  Malcolm,  by  his  whole  conduct,  never 
intent  upon  coming  to  cxtncmiltiM  with 
n  ;  he  wus  satistied  witli  LcL'Cpiii);  this  i^roat 
ir  in  sonif  iiwc,  vfithout  brina;in(;  things  to 
ion,  that  might  ini'aK<!  Iiis  km^om  in  tlic 
ituniloui  fate,  that  had  oppressed  Kno^land  : 
Ilia  wisdom  enabled  him  to  reap  fl(lvania;;e& 
le  (ortuoee  of  the  conquered,  in  drawing  »o 
laeAil  people  into  hi«  dominions;  and  ft'om 
licy  of  the  Conqueror,  in  imitating  ihoiw 
t(^lniinn«,  which  he  law  his  neighbour 
Ipou  Uic  Lnglish,  and  which  appeared  so 
uculaied  for  the  di-tence  of  the  ktne^tlom. 
npasacd  Uits  the  more  esoily,  because  the 
policy,  bcin^r  the  discipline  of  nil  the  con- 
IB  states  in  Europe,  appcnrini  the  mastcr- 
f  government. 

UD,  who  have  enf^ged  in  vast  designs, 
gtrer  promise  theinMlves  repose,  Williant, 
9  many  viciorieA,  and  so  many  poliiicnl 
iont  to  SM'iiTv  the  fruit  of  them,  might 
Ltter  himself  witli  tome  hope  of  quiet ;  but 
•ncM  weiD  {JTcparing  for  Im  old  age  from  a 
lUter,  from  whence  thry  were  lfs^  ex[jectcd 
N  tolerable, — Iram  the  Noraiant,  his  com- 
1  ia  victory,  and  from  his  fumily,  which  he 
k  found  not  leas  difficulty  in  ^verti- 
^  ing  than  his  kingdom.  Nothing 
B  ftbience  from  England  was  warning  to 
he  flame  blaze  out.  The  numberless  pre- 
s.  which  the  petty  lords,  liia  neighbours 
I  cootinenl,  had  on  each  other,  and  on 
n,  tog^eiher  with  their  rettlleis  disposition, 
M  JDtrigiics  of  the  French  court,  kept  nlivo 
lint  ilisscnsion,  which  made  the  king's  pre- 
on  the  contiuenl  frequently  necessary, 
ik«  of  Anjoti  hsu)  At  thin  time  actually  in- 
bis  dominions,  lie  was  obliged  lo  pacs 
1i>  Normandy  with  an  army  of  50.000  men, 
n,  who  hud  conquered  Enjjland  by  the  as- 
e  of  the  tiiiucofi  on  the  continent,  now  turned 
L  ihcro  llic  arms  of  the  Eni^lish,  who  served 
tlibravervand  tklL-lity  :  und  by  their  means 
1  sileneed  all  opposition,  and  concluded  tlie 
of  an  advanUgeouB  peace.  In  the  mean 
is  Norman  subjects  in  F^igland,  inconstanl, 
I,  independent,  fierce  by  nBtute,  fiercer  by 
Mqiiest, could  scarcely  brook  that  snbordi- 
,  in  which  tlieir  snrely  consisted .  Upon  some 
in  pretences,  chiefly  peraonal*  disf^ust*,  a 
SBjvoiis  coiisplfaey  was  formed  :  the  pfin- 
nen  anuMig'  the  Normans  were  eujpiged  in 
d  ibr^gn  correspondence  was  not  wanting. 
lWMuaii«ramnirvnHnl  IniuMTTlsce;    irMfM (kuBl* 


Though  tim  conspiracy  was  chiefly  formed  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  Norniana,  ihey  knew  so  well  the  use, 
which  William,  on  this  ocea&ioo,  would  not  fail  lt> 
make  of  his  Englisli  subjects,  that  tliey  endea- 
voured, as  fur  as  was  consistent  with  secrecy,  to 
engage  several  ofllmt  nation  ;  and  above  all,  tl»e 
curl  Wakhcof,  as  the  flrH  to  rank  and  reputation 
among  liis  countrymen.  Wallhwf,  thinking  it 
bane  to  engage  in  any  cause  but  that  of  his  country 
against  his  bcncfactnr.  irnvtils  lite  whole  dcsig^i  la 
Liinfntnc,  who  immediately  took  measures  for  se- 
curing the  chief  conspirators.  He  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  infonn  the  king  of  hit  danger,  who 
returned  without  delay  at  the  bead  of  his  forcea ; 
and  by  his  presence,  and  lib  usual  bold  activity, 
dispersed  at  once  the  vapours  of  this  conspiracy. 
The  he:)ds  were  punished.  The  rest,  Icl^  under 
the  shade  of  a  dubious  mcrcyi  were  awed  into 
obedience-  His  glory  was  however  sullied  by  hit 
putting  lodeilh  Waltheor,  who  Imd  discovered  llift 
conspiracy  ;  but  he  thouglii  the  desire  the  rebels 
had  vliewn  of  engaging  liim  in  their  deaigtifl  demon- 
stinted  aiifliciently,  lliat  Waltheof  slilf  retained  a 
dangerous  power.  For  as  the  years,  so  tlic  sus- 
picions, of  tnis  politick  prince  eiicreased;  at  whose 
time  of  life  gGQcrosiiy  begins  lo  ap]K-ar  no  more 
than  a  splendid  weakness.  These  tfo«ibles  wrni 
hardly  appeased  when  olheni  began  to  break  forth 
in  his  own  fimilv,  whicli  neither  hts  glory,  nor  the 
tcrrour  which  licld  a  grent  nation  in  chains, 
could  preserve  in  obedience  to  him.  To  remove, 
in  some  measure,  the  iealoiuy  of  the  court  of 
Fmnce  with  regard  to  hts  invasion  of 
Knglnnd,  he  had  promised  upon  his  '  "*^ 

acquisition  of  tliai  kingdom  to  invet  hi*  eldest 
son  Robert  with  (he  duchy  of  Normnudy,  But, 
as  his  new  acouisition  did  not  seem  so  secnre  as  it 
was  great  and  magniflceot.  he  was  far  from  any 
(hougbia  of  resigning  his  hereditary  dominions, 
which  he  justly  considered  m  a  gT«ai  instrument 
in  maintaining  his  conquests,  and  a  nerestary  re- 
treat if  he  should  be  deprived  of  them  by  tha 
fortune  of  war.  So  long  as  the  stale  of  his  affairs 
in  England  appeared  unaetiled,  Robert  ocquieaced 
in  llie  reasonahleneas  of  this  conduct;  but  when 
lie  saw  his  father  established  on  his  ihrone,  and 
found  liimsetf  growing  old  in  an  ingtorioos  sub- 
jection, he  besanjirst  to  murmur  at  the  iniiittice 
of  the  king,  soon  after  to  cabal  with  the  ?^rman 
barons,  and  at  the  court  of  France,  and  at  last 
openly  rote  in  rel>c1lton,and  compelled  tlM  vassals 
of  Uie  dutcby  to  do  him  homage.  Tlw  king  was 
not  inclined  to  give  up  lo  force  what  he  had  re- 
fused to  reason.  Unbroken  with  age,  unwearied 
with  so  many  expedilioas,  he  passed  again  into 
Normandy,  and  pressed  his  son  with  tlie  vi^ur  of 
a  young  warrior. 

This  war,  which  was  carried  on  witliout  any 
thing  decisive  for  some  lime,  ended  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  aSectiog  incident.  In  one  of 
those  skirmishes,  which  were  frequent  accordias 
to  the  irregular  mode  of  warfsre  in  those  days, 
William  and  hbson  Robert,  alike  in  a  Torward 

Uk  reudU  rt|lit«f  marrtsie  not  iken  laUiWuccU. 
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and  adventurous  courage,  plunged  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and,  unknowingly,  encountered  each 
other.  But  Robert,  superiour  by  fortune,  or  by 
the  vi^ur  of  his  youth,  wounded  and  unhorsed 
the  old  monarch ;  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
pursuing  his  unhappy  advantage  to  the  fatal  ex- 
tremity, when  the  well  known  voice  of  his  father  at 
once  struck  his  ears,  and  suspended  bis  am. 
Blushing  for  his  victory,  and  overwhelmed  with 
the  unit^  emotions  of  grief,  shame,  and  returning 
piety,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  poured  out  a  flood  of 
tears,  and,  embracing  his  father,  besought  him  for 
pardon.  The  tide  of  nature  returning  strongly 
on  both,  the  fatlier  in  his  turn  embraced  his  son, 
and  bathed  him  with  bis  tears;  whilst  the  combat- 
ants on  either  side,  astonished  at  so  unusual  a 
spectacle,  suspended  the  fight,  applauded  this 
striking  act  of  filial  piety  and  paternal  tenderness, 
and  pressed  that  it  might  become  the  prelude  to 
a  lasting  peace.  Peace  was  made  ;  but  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  father,  who  carried  his 
BOD  into  England,  to  secure  Normandy  from  the 
dangers  to  which  his  ambition  and  popularity 
might  expose  that  dukedom. 

That  William  might  have  peace  upon  no  part, 
the  Welsh  and  Scots  took  advantage  of  these 
troubles  in  his  family  to  break  into  England ;  but 
their  expeditions  were  rather  incursions  than  inva- 
sions ;  they  wasted  the  country,  and  then  retired 
to  secure  their  plunder.  But  William,  always 
troubled,  always  id  action,  and  always  victorious, 
pursued  them,  and  compelled  them  to  a  peace  ; 
which  was  not  concluded  hut  by  compelling  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  princes  of  Wales, 
to  do  him  homage.  How  far  this  homage  ex- 
tended with  regard  to  Scotland,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  determine. 

Robert,  who  had  no  pleasure  but  in  action,  as 
soon  as  this  war  was  concluded,  finding,  that  he 
could  not  regain  his  father's  confidence,  and  that  he 
had  no  credit  at  the  court  of  England,  retired  to 
that  of  France.  Edgar  Atheling  saw  likewise,  that 
the  innocence  of  his  conduct  could  not  make 
amends  for  the  guilt  of  an  undoubted  title  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  that  the  Conqueror,  soured  by  conti- 
nual opposition,  and  auspicious  through  age  and 
the  experience  of  mankind,  regarded  him  with  an 
evil  eye.  He  tlierefore  desired  leave  to  accom- 
pany Robert  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  then  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  :  this  leave  was 
readily  granted.  Edgar  having  displayed  great 
valour  in  useless  acts  of  chivalry  abroad,  af\er  the 
Conqueror's  death  returned  to  England,  where  lie 
long  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  happy  in  himself, 
beloved  by  all  the  people,  and  unfeared  by  those 
who  held  his  sceptre,  from  his  mild  and  inactive 
virtue. 

1  n  i/u.  William  had  been  so  much  a  stran- 
ger  to  repose,  that  it  became  no  longer 
an  object  desirable  to  him.  He  revived  his  claim 
to  the  Vexin  Francois,  and  some  other  terrritories 
on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  quarrel,  which 
began  between  him  and  the  king  of  France  on 
political  motives,  was  encreased  into  rancour  and 


bitterness,  first,  by  a  boyish  contest  at  che«  be- 
tween their  children,  which  was  resented,  men 
than  became  wise  men,  by  the  fathers;  it  ni 
further  exasperated  by  taunts  and  mockerin  yet 
less  becoming  their  age  and  dignity,  but  vUdt 
infused  a  mortal  venom  into  the  war.  Williia 
entered  first  into  the  French  territories, 
wantonly  wasting  the  country,  and  ^^""^ 
setting  nre  to  the  towns  and  ▼illages.  He  eotmj 
Mantes,  and  as  usual  set  it  on  6re ;  but,  whihthe 
urged  his  horse  over  the  smoking  ruins,  and  pnaed 
forward  to  further  havock,  the  beast,  impatieotof 
the  hot  embers,  which  burned  his  hoofs,  plnpd 
and  threw  his  rider  violently  on  the  saddle-bm. 
The  rim  of  his  belly  was  wounded ;  and  ikii 
wound,  as  William  was  corpulent,  and  in  thedt 
cline  of  life,  pro'ved  fatal.  A  rupture  ensaed,  mi 
he  died  at  Rouen,  after  shewing  a  desire  of  snk- 
ing  amends  for  his  cruelty  by  restitutions  lodt 
towns  he  bad  destroyed,  by  alms,  and  endof- 
ments,  the  usual  fruits  of  a  late  penitence,  laj 
the  acknowledgments  which  expiring  ambiliai 
pays  to  virtue. 

There  is  nothing  more  memorable  in  hiten 
than  the  actions,  fortunes,  and  character  of  tb 
great  man ;  whether  we  consider  the  grandesr  rf 
the  plans  he  formed,  the  courage  and  wiida 
with  which  they  were  executed,  or  the  splendosrrf 
that  success,  which,  adorning  his  youth,  oontiHel 
without  the  smallest  reserve  to  support  hb  if^ 
even  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  He  M 
above  seventy  years,  and  reigned  within  ten;fMB 
as  long  as  he  lived  ;  sixty  over  his  daknaa, 
above  twenty  over  England ;  both  of  wbidi  k 
acquired  or  kept  by  his  own  magnanimity,  «ilk 
hardly  any  other  title  than  he  derived  frooi  !■ 
arms ;  so  that  be  might  be  reputed,  in  all  respecb, 
as  happy  as  the  highest  ambition,  the  most  fally 
gratified,  can  make  a  man.  The  silent  inwirj 
satisfactions  of  domestick  happiness  be  neither  hid 
nor  sought.  He  had  a  body  suited  to  the  clu- 
racterof  his  mind,  erect,  firm,  large,  and  actin: 
whilst  to  be  active  was  a  praise;  a  counteoua 
stern,  and  which  became  command.  Magni6ceiil 
in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation,  gnn 
in  his  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  witk  t 
wise  face tiousn ess,  he  knew  how  to  relieve  hii 
mind  and  preserve  his  dignity  ;  for  he  never  fcr- 
feited  by  a  personal  acquaintance  that  esteem  ie 
had  acquired  by  his  great  actions.  Uhlearaedk 
books,  he  formed  his  understanding  by  the  ngil 
discipline  of  a  large  and  complicated  experieact. 
He  knew  men  much,  and  therefore  generally  trnt- 
ed  them  but  little ;  but  when  he  knew  any  ■*■ 
to  be  good ,  he  reposed  in  him  an  entire  conSdeace. 
which  prevented  his  prudence  from  degeneratiif 
into  a  vice.  He  had  vices  in  his  composition,  sad 
great  ones ;  but  they  were  the  vices  of  a  gr(St 
mind  :  ambition,  the  malady  of  evecy  exteaiiie 
genius ;  and  avarice,  the  madness  of  the  wiv: 
one  chiefly  actuated  his  youth ;  the  other  goveiMd 
his  age.  The  vices  of  young  and  light  minds,  tke 
joys  of  wine,  and  the  pleasures  of  love,  new 
reached  his  aspiring  nature.     The  general  n»  of 
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IMR  he  looked  on  witli  contempt,  and  treatect  wiltt 
Brnclly  witcn  they  oppoi«l  liim.  Nor  wits  the 
krifioui  of  liis  mind  to  be  sorieiinl  but  wiili  tJii: 
ppeatance  of  esttttordiniiry  forlimdo  in  hi«  ene- 
ic9,  which,  by  (t  sympniliy  cors<"ninl  ta  iilit  own 
ilways  cic-itcd  liii  admlnttioii,  and  insured 
nercy.  80  t)ia(  dierc^  weie  often  si-ea  in  t\m 
«  man,  at  die  same  time,  the  extremes  of  a 
iv*^  cruelty,  and  ft  generosity,  thnt  <toe»  honour 
man  nature.  Religion  too  Heempd  In  have 
t  influence  on  hit  mind  from  policy,  or  from 
llermi'iivM-,  hut  hit  ri'li^inn  wis  ditnliivcd  in 
rc^ulnrity  with  which  h«  performrd  lis  duties, 
in  tlie  tubnii.-t^iDn  he  nlivwrcl  ti>  its  miniitcn, 
b  w*e  never  morp  tlian  what  good  goviTonieiit 
■lired.  Yet  hia  choice  of  a  counsellor  and 
rile  was.  not  accordincr  to  the  mode  of  ihc 
.  out  of  t)iat  order,  and  »  choice  that  does 
lOiir  lo  hii  memory.  Thin  *-aa  Lanfrsno,  a  man 
gTciit  learning;  for  the  time»,  and  exlraordin»ry 
ty.  He  owed  hin  rlcvatifin  to  ^Villia[n ;  hut, 
gh  alw^y*  invtiiUhly  fiiithfii),  he  never  wns 
tool  nr  flatterer  of  the  power  which  roited 
;  and  the  frrcatcr  frt-cdom  he  shewed,  (he 
i^bcr  ite  rose  in  the  confidence  of  hit  mnstcr. 
mining  with  the  eaneernK  of  stale  he  did  not 
his  religion  and  coTiscicnce,  or  ninke  lliem 
coveis  or  instrumenl.i  of  ambition;  btit  lem- 
iog  tlie  fierce  policy  of  a  new  jw>wer  by  die 
ild  l^hu  of  ri'lifcinii,  he  becnnie  a  b)rsi.in^  in 
country  in  which  lie  ««»  promoted.  Tlie 
iglinti  owed  to  the  virtue  of  lliis  slranper,  ttnd 
influencw  he  hati  on  ihp  king,  llie  litile  rc- 
int  of  lilwriy  lliey  continued  to  enjoy ;  nnd  at 
fuch  II  desrree  of  his  confidence,  as  in  tome 
coiinlerbnUnccd  the  severities  of  tlie  former 
of  his  reign. 
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WiLUAvhad  byhisQticen  Matildn 
three  M>ns,  who  survived  him,  Itnbrrt, 
Bliam.  and  Henry.  Robert,  thoudi  in  an  ad- 
<1  age  at  hi*  fiither's  deatli,  wa^  even  then 
remarkable  fiir  tliOK  virtue*,  which  mnke  m 
Menain  hopes  of  a  young  man,  iban  fur  Ihni 
Icady  prudence,  which  is  necessary,  when  the 
t  i:areer  we  arc  to  nin  will  not  allow  us  to 
e  mnny  miftakes.  He  had  indeed  a  temper 
■liable  to  ihe  |reniii$  of  the  Itnic  he  lived  in,  and 
rk»ch  thercf>fe  ennhlcd  him  to  make  a  consider- 
bl«  figure  ill  ihc  iransactions  which  distingriiishfd 
I  period.  Me  was  of  a  sincere,  open,  entidid 
iture:  passionately  fond  of  glory;  ambitious 
itbout  having  any  dett^rminale  object  in  view ; 
brnicnl  in  liis  pursuils.  but  inrnnitant :  much 
war,  which  he  umlemood  nnd  loved.  But 
idin^  hinifelf  botli  in  war  and  peace  solely  by 
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the  impulses  of  an  unbounded  and  trrefpilar  S|Mrit, 
lie  filled  the  world  with  an  e<{uul  ndmiration  anJ 
pity  of  his  eplcndiil  qualities  and  great  misfor- 
luitcs. 

William  was  of  a  character  very  different.  His 
views  were  slioil,  hisdesi^s  few,  hu  genius  narrow, 
and  his  manners  bnital  :  full  of  eralt,  rapacious, 
without  failh.  without  reliction;  hut  circumspect, 
steady  and  courageous  for  his  ends,  not  for  glory. 
These  ipiidities  secured  to  him  thai  forliinc,  which 
the  lirtiies  of  Robert  deserved.  Of  Henry  we 
shall  i|>enk  hereafter.  We  havo  seen  iheqiinrrela, 
to^'elhcr  witii  llie  cau»es  of  llicm,  which  embroiled 
the  ConmnTor  with  hts  eldest  «on  Roben.  Al- 
thotiirh  tiic  wound  was  skinned  over  by  several 
tempomry  and  palliative  accommodations,  it  Mill 
left  a  sorcncis  in  the  father's  mind,  which  influ- 
enced him.  by  his  Iflrt  will,  to  cut  off  Robert  from 
thi'  inherllancc  of  his  Kn^liah  dominiona.  Those, 
ho  declared,  he  derived  from  his  swoid,  and  tlwte- 
forc  he  would  dispose  of  ihein  to  that  son,  whose 
dutiful  behaviour  had  made  him  the  most  worthy. 
To  William  llierefiirc  he  left  his  crown;  to  Hemy 
he  deiiKil  his  treasures:  Robert  posscfscd  nathin^ 
liDl  the  dutchy.  which  was  his  birllirighl.  Wjl- 
litini  hiul  •^ume  advanlxgesto  enforce  the  execution 
of  a  bei|iiest,  which  wan  not  included  even  in  any 
of  the  modes  of  iturceasion,  which  then  were  ad- 
mitted, lie  waji  Eit  die  lime  of  his  fjilhrr's  death 
in  England,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seizing  die 
vftcant  government,  a  thioE  of  great  moment  in 
all  disputed  ri^ils.  He  hod  also,  by  his  presence, 
anoiiportunity  of  engaging  some  of  die  most  con- 
Bideraole  leading  men  in  his  interests ;  but  hit 
greatest  tlrcn^h  wan  derived  from  the  adiicrcnee 
lo  his  cause  of  Liinfmnc,  a  prelate  of 
ihe  (ireatpst  auihority  amongst  the 
Englith  as  well  as  the  Normans,  both  from  the 
place  be  had  held  in  the  Comiueror's  caieeni, 
wfaoae  memory  nil  men  respeciea,  and  from  his 
onm  great  and  eieellenl  i]ualiiies.  Ry  the  advicr^ 
of  thi*  preliile  the  new  monarch  profbued  to  be 
entirely  governed.  And  as  an  earnest  of  his  future 
reign  he  n>nounceil  all  ihc  rigid  maxims  of  con- 
ffuest,  and  swore  lo  protect  die  church  and  the 
people,  and  to  covern  by  St,  Eilwnrd's  laws,  a 
promise  csircmcly  grateful  and  popular  10  .ill  par- 
lies :  for  the  Normans,  finding  die  English  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  these  laws,  and  only  knowing, 
(hat  ihey  were  in  general  favourable  lo  liberty,  nnd 
conducive  to  peace  and  order,  became  e<iu«tly 
elamnroua  for  their  rc<e*tablishmenl. 

By  these  measure*,  and  the  weakness  of  those 
which  were  ndopteil  by  Robcit,  William  established 
himself  on  his  throne,  and  aupproscd  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  formed  bvsome  Norman  nnblcrncn 
in  the  tntcresls  of  his  \)rolbcr,  although  it  was 
fomented  by  nil  the  art  and  inttipie,  which  his 
uncle  Odo  could  put  in  practice,  die  most  bold 
and  politick  man  of  that  age. 

The  secnrity  he  began  lo  enjoy  from  diia  sue- 
ce».  and  the  nuengih  which  govemmeoi  receives 
by  merely  continuing,  gave  room  to  his  natural 
dtspositicms  to  breik  out  in  wvcnil  acta  of  t jnuin j 
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and  injuiilice.  The  roreat  lawt  were  executed  with 
rigour,  the  old  iiiii>MitionH  revived,  and  now  laid 
on.  Lanfraiic  nmile  represenlaliona  to  ibe  kin^: 
on  tliii  coTiduci,  but  lliev  produced  no  other  effect 
than  tlic  abatement  of  his  credit,  which  rroin  that 
momenl  to  hit  deutli,  which  happened  toon  aftct, 
was  Tcry  little  in  the  gov  cm  men  t.  TJic  revenue  (if 
the  vacant  sec  was  seiied  inin  the  kin}|;'ii  hand«. 
When  tht  church- Iiintis  were  made 
subject  to  military  scrvice.they  seemed 
to  partake  all  ih«  qiiulities  of  the  military  tenure, 
nrid  to  be  suhjrct  to  the  utimc  hurthcn^ ;  and  as 
en  the  death  of  a  military  vassal  his  Innd  wus  in 
wardship  of  the  lord  until  tlic  h(;ir  had  ultiilrH-d  his 
age,  so  Ihere  arose  a  prelencp.  on  tlic  vacancy  of 
a  bishoprick,  to  suppose  the  land  m  wnn)  wiih  the 
Icing,  until  the  ual  should  be  filled.  This  prin- 
ciple, once  establiilied ,  opened  a  large  field  for 
various  lucrative  abuaea ;  nor  could  it  be  supposed, 
whilst  the  vacancy  turned  to  such  good  account, 
tliat  a  neces»itouH  or  avuricious  kine:  would  shew 
an^  extraordinary  haste  to  put  the  bi«ho[>iii'k«  and 
abbacies  oiit  of  his  power.  In  cfiect,  William 
always  kept  ihciu  a  long  time  vacanl,  and  in  the 
vacancy  granied  away  much  of  their  i>o»«.t»ion». 
parltcularly  Ncverul  iimnor«  bclou^iii:;  ti>  the  see 
of  Canterbury  ;  nnd  when  he  filled  tUi*  «ee,  it  wns 
only  to  pruetitutc  lliat  ilignily  by  disposing  of  it 
to  the  higlKDt  bidder. 

To  i.ujipurl  liim  in  these  courses  he  ehostf  for  his 
tniniitcr  Rnlf  Flambard,  a  lit  instrunicnt  in  his 
dedigns,  and  poa«es,sed  of  such  art  and  eloquence 
at  to  colour  iliem  in  a  spt'cioiis  nia^nner.  Tins  man 
inflamed  nil  the  kine;'i  pituions,  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  unjust  euturprise».  It  is  hurd  to  say 
which  was  most  u»popuini,thckin;r  or  his  minister. 
But  Flambard  having  escaped  a  counpirftcy  a^intt 
liis  life,  and  hnving  pimished  titc  conspirators 
screiely,  struck  such  a  general  terrour  into  the 
nation,  tbat  none  dared  to  oppose  htm.  Robert's 
lille  alone  stood  in  the  king's  vmy,  and  he  knew, 
that  this  mutt  he  a  perpetual  source  of  diMiirbanvc 
to  him.  He  resolved  therefore  to  put  him  in  |)eril 
for  his  own  dominions.  He  collected  a  large 
army,  and  cnloring  into  Normandy,  he  began  n 
war,  at  first  with  crcal  success  on  account  of  a 
diflercpicf  between  the  duke  and  his  brother  Henry ; 
but  their  common  dread  of  William  reeuncilcd 

A.  D  itSQ.  *'^^'"  •  iit^''  ''''>  '^concilia lion  put  them 
in  a  coiidilion  of  procuring  on  equal 
peace :  the  chief  condiliantt  uf  which  were,  thai 
KobeiC  should  be  put  in  po«scttian  of  certain 
sei^niorie*  in  Kngland,  and  tliat  each,  in  case  of 
aiirvival,  Hiioidi)  succeed  to  the  other's  dominioui. 
William  cnnrliided  this  peace  the  more  readily, 
berauic  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who  hung 
over  him,  was  ready  upon  every  advantage  to  in- 
vade his  trrritories.  and  had  now  actually  entered 
England  wiili  a  powerful  armr.  Robert,  who 
courted  action,  without  regarding  what  interest 
might  have  dictated,  immediately  on  concluding 
llic  treaty  entered  into  his  hrotlier's  nervicii  in  this 
war  ogaiiim  the  Scots ;  which,  on  the  king's  re- 
turn, being  in  appearance  laid  ailccp  by  un  dc- 


comniodation,  broke  out  witli  redoubled 
following  year.    The  king  of  Scotland, 
to  this  rupture  by  the  nau^tincn  uf 
was  circumvented  by  the  artiHce  and  fri 
of  his  ministers;  under  an  appeoraBCe 
ation  he  was  attacked  and  killM,  togelb' 
only  son.     This  was  a  grievous  wound  to 
in  l)te  logs  of  one  of  tlie  wisest  and  bnr< 
kiii^;  and  iu  the  doraestick  distrmetiori 
aAerwardn  tore  that  kingdom  to  pwoc*.   |j 
No  sooner  was  this  war  ended,  Uian       j 
William,  freed  from  an  enemy,  which       ] 
had  given  himself  and  his  father  so  manf. 
renewed  his  ill  lr«-atmciit  of  bis   brotlicf, 
fused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  tJie 
Robert,    incertsed    at    the««    repeated 
returned   to    Normandy    with    fJloucto 
menge  and  tnir.     But  he  found,  tut 
fices  and  bribes  uf  lite  king  of  Engl, 
rupted  the  greatest  part  of  hit  barons^ 
the  (onntry   with    taction   and    disb;^ 
owu  facility  of  temper  had  relaxed  all " 
government,  and  contributed  greatly 
orders.     In  tJiis  distress  he  was  oblii^ 
ri^uur^i-  to  the  king  of  France  for  suci 
who  was  ifien    on    the    ibrone.  eo: 

aunrrel.     Nor  was  William  on  hiasidC^j 
iout:h  prodigal  tothchr|^bcstdc>pee.     .  ^ 
of  hit  tyranny  and  extortion  were  is  a     h 
He  was  enabled  to  enter  Normandy 
witli  a  considerable  array.     Du|  lbe< 
wasconsidernhle;  and  ili«  war  had 
spun  out  to  a  great  length,  and  had 
bloody  C0nseqiien«et,  if  one  of  IIk 
dinary  events,  which  an;  contained  i 
file  history  of  mankind,  bad  not  tin 
pended  their  arms,  and  drawn  all  ml^^ 
sentiments,  and  designs,  into  the  "Vii/^ 
grand  project.     This  was  the  cniswle,«|^ 
astonishing  succets,  rww   be^n  tn  bt  p, 
through  all  Europe.     This  desirit  ww  iL 
it  continued  long  after,  tbe  pnociplt  4m 
fluenced  the   trausactioM  of  Uial  poiriM 
home  and  abroad  ;  it  u-ill  therefore  Ml ttbi 
to  our  subject  to  trace  it  to  its  souit^ 

As  the  power  of  llw  papacy  sprr*'*'''" 
Rome  began  to  bs  mora  and  moft***'' 
ainbiliuri :  the  must  refined  inttigue*'Y, 
practice  to  ^t^n  it ;  and  all  the  ptui*"^? 
interested themscUcs  in  the  coolest.  ^ 
of  pope  W8S  not  regulated  by  those  \ 
positions,  which  have  since  takea  ^^ 
were  freijueiit  prctei>ce»  to  coDttO' 
nf  the  election,  and  of  coarse 
the  same  time  laid  claim  to  that  d 
and  anti'popcs  aroM.  Europe 
by  these  oispules,  whilM  some  prii 
tlie  rights  of  n»e  party,  and  acme 
pret<>n<ioni(  of  theotticr;  Kometiine* 
kngwirdgcd  oqc  pupc,  whilst  hts  sub|^F' 
to  his  nval.  Tlic  sctindals  occasioar^ 
schisms  were  infinite;  ami  tbeyihrraiic*^ 
wound  to  that  aiithoriiy,  whose  grcata^ 
casioncd  them.     Priuces  weic         *       " 
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power.     Tbal  pope,  who  Uiu  day  was  a  sup. 

nnl  to  a  inouaicli  to  be  recognised  by  Inin ,  could 

Ith  an  ill  ^iru  preieml  to  govern  niiii  with  an 

hand  the  iwxi.     The  lustre  of  the  holy  lec 

to  be  tamithod ;  when  Urban  the  Second, 

Ion?  contest  of  tliu  nitture,  waa  universally 

,_  _'kno«lcdg«d.     Tliat  po{)v,  seiuible  bv  Iiis  owii 

'*xperu>ncu  uflliv  ill  ctniKi-iiiipnecof  sucfidiapuiea, 

;«COi;ht  to  turn  llie  mindsot'  tli«  people  into  another 

ebannel  :  and  by  rxeuing  it  vi^orDUsIy,  lo  give  n 

I  Dew  strpni^h  to  tlie  papul  puwer.     In  »n  ag;e  Ki 

ignoranlil  was  v«ry  natnra),  tnal  nienilioiild  tmnk, 

^  gnat  deal  in  religion  depended  upon  the  rcr^ 

peeac  wfaere  the  work  of  our  redemption  was  hc- 

iQinplished.    Pilcrinta^  to  Jerusalem  vmrv  there. 

fere  judged  hig^lv  meritorious,  and  beoame  very 

bct^aent.     EJut  tlie  couiury,  which  wa«  the  object 

tf  them,  aa  well  ns  several  uC  those  ihrou<;h  which 

journey  lav,  werp  in  tlie  hands  of  Mahomc- 

;  who,  against  all  the  niles  of  humanity  and 

9Di]   policy,  treated  the  Chiitlian  pilgrim*  with 

Teat  iniiiimily.     These,  on  (heir  return,  tilled  the 

tindn  of  their  nei^hliuiirs  with  hatred  and  lesent- 

Mnt  a^nst  ihoM-  iufidrU.     Pope  Urban  Inid  hold 

n  tills    dtspositinn,    and    encouraged    Peter  the 

Hermit,  a  man  viiionary,  zealous,  entlnisiasttck, 

mA    pOMCBKd  of  a  warm    irrc|;ular   vIo[|uence 

Alptcd  to  the  piteh  of  his  hearers,  to  preach  an 

txpedition  For  the  dcttvery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Great  designs  may  be  started,  and  the  spirit  of 
|Wm   inspired,  by  enthusiasts,  but  eool  heads  are 
lequired  to  bring  Ihem  into  form.     The  po]>e,  not 
pdyiiig  aolely  on   Peter,  called  a  council  at  f'ttT- 
IDoot.  where  an  infinite  number  of  people  nf  all 
lorts  were  aucmbiN) ;    here  he  dispftnteil,  with  a 
all  baud,  bencdieliona   and    indulKcncc*  to  nil 
icnoni,  who  should  engage  in  the  expedition : 
md  preaching  wiili  great  vehcmenre  in  a  lar^ 
Jain,  towards  tlie  end  of   hU  discourse  some- 
'  »■!».)».»   '*'^y   '"'    desiRr,   or    by    accident, 
7^      ^    cried   out.  "It  is  the  will  of  God  !  " 
fria   voice   was   repeated    by   the   next,    and    in 
k  VORient  it  circnlated  Uirough  thii  innunnerable 
NOple,  which  runt;  with  tlie  iicrlainalion  of"  It 
"  i»  the  will  of  God  !   It  is  the  will  of  God  !"  The 
B^^bourinjr  villa^B  caught   up  tlio«e  oracular 
ivoraa,  and  it  it  incredible  with  what  celerity  they 
kmad  crcnf  where  around  into  plac»  the  most 
ustant.     This  circnniatance,   then   cntnidered  as 
BtnicnluuB,  contributed   greatly  to  the  tuceesa  of 
^  hermit's  minion.     No  ks»  did  tlic  dispoaition 
tlie  nobility  throughout  Europe,  wholly  actu- 
with  devotion  and  cliiralry.  contribute  to  br- 
an enterprise  m  suited  to  the  gjatitiration  of 
these  passions.    Every  tiling  was  now  in  nio- 
botli  aescs,  and  every  station,  and  age,  and 
Inion  of  life,  engaged  witli  transport  in  this 
ilv  warbre.    Thera  was  even  a  danger,  that  Eu- 
would  be  entirely  exhausted  by  tlie  torrents 
Sas.m  *''**  ^'^"^  rushing  out  to  deluge  Aaia, 
These  vast  bodies,  cxilleded  without 
,  were  conducted  without  skill  or  order ;  aitd 
Man  succeeded  accord  in  <.'ly.     Women  and  chil- 
drea  compoMd  no  small   )ian  of  those  armies, 
2  o  2 


which  were  headed  by  priests ;  aivd  it  is  hard  to 
B«y  whicli  is  most  lanientable,  tlie  destruction  of 
such  multitude*  of  men,  or  the  phreniy  which 
drew  it  upon  them.  l!<it  this  design,  after  innu- 
merable cilamities,  began  at  last  to  he  condiietcti 
in  a  manner  worlJiy  of  »o  grand  and  bold  a  pro- 
ject. Rftimond,  count  of  Tholouse,  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  and  several  otiier  priocet,  who  were 
great  captains  as  well  as  davolees,  en^gcd  m  the 
expedition,  and  with  suitable  et^-cts.  But  none 
burned  more  to  si^riiiU/c  his  zeal  and  courage  on 
this  occasion  titan  Robert  dukcof  Normandy,  who 
was  fired  with  the  iliought*  of  an  enterpriBC,  which 
»ccnicd  to  be  mnde  for  his  genius.  He  iminedi^ 
Alely  suspended  his  interesting  (quarrel  with  his 
brotnerf  and,  instead  of  contesting  witli  him  tlie 
cr«wn,  to  which  he  had  such  fair  pretensiotis,  or 
the  diitchy,  of  which  he  was  in  poascasion,  he  pro- 
posed to  [iiongB|?e  to  him  the  latter  during  fi*e 
years  for  a  sum  of  1 3,000  marks  of  gold.  Wil- 
liam, who  had  ncitlier  sense  of  religion,  nor  lliirst 
of  plory,  itilrenched  in  his  secure  and  narrow  po« 
licy.  lauchecl  at  a  deaign,  that  had  deceivtnl  all  the 
l^reat  minds  in  Europe.  He  eatorte<l,  ns  nsuni, 
tlii«  sum  from  hi)  subjects  ;  and  imrocdialcly  took 
))Ofc<cssion  of  Normandy  :  whilst  Robert,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  army,  leaving  hi';  hentlitary  do> 
minions,  is  gone  10  cut  out  unVnown  kingiloma  in 
Asia. 

Some  conspiracies  disturbed  the  course  of  the 
refffii,  or  rather  tyranny,  of  this  prince;  as  plou 
usually  do,  they  ended  in  (lie  ruin  of  those  who 
contrived  them,  but  proTed  no  check  lo  the  ill 
government  of  William.  Some  disturbances  too 
he  had  from  the  ineiitaioiu  of  the  WeUh;  frooi 
revolts  in  Normandy,  and  from  a  war,  that  began 
and  ended  withont  any  thing  memorable  either  in 
the  cause  or  consequence,  with  France. 

He  had  a  dispute  at  home,  wliich  at  another 
time  had  raised  great  disturbances;  but  nothing 
was  now  considered  but  the  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.  After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  William 
omitted  for  a  long  time  to  fill  up  that  sec,  and  had 
even  alienated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rare- 
nue.  A  til  of  sickness,  liowever,  softened  his 
mind ;  and  the  clergy,  taking  advaatag^  of  those 
happy  moim-nts,  among  other  parts  of  milgorem- 
miMtt.  which  tliev  advWd  him  to  correii,  por- 
ticulacly  urjred  him  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.  He 
filled  thai  of  Canlrrbury  with  Au«clm,  hinhop  of 
Beck,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  but  in- 
flexible and  rigid  in  whatever  related  to  the  righia, 
real  or  supposed,  of  tlic  church.  Tliis  prelala  re> 
fused  to  accept  the  see  of  Canterbury,  fomeeJnr 
the  troubles  tnal  must  arise  from  his  own  diipoM- 
lion*  and  those  of  the  king ;  nor  was  he  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it  but  on  a  promise  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  what  the  temporalities  of  the  see  had 
Aiifiered.  But  William's  sickneu  and  pious  reao- 
lurions  ending  together,  little  care  was  taken  about 
the  execution  of  this  agreement.  Tlius  began  a 
quarrel  between  this  rapacious  king  and  indexible 
archbishop.  Soon  after  Anselin  dcchiird  in  fa- 
vour of  Po{>e  Urban,  before  the  king  had  recof- 
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nised  liim,  and  thus  subjected  himself  to  the  law, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  had  made  a^inst 
accepting;  a  pope  without  his  consent.  The  quar- 
rel was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  An- 
selra  desiring  to  depart  the  kingdom,  the  king 
consented. 

A.D  1100  TheeyesofaHmenbeingnowturned 
towards  the  jgreat  transactiDns  in  the 
East,  William  duke  of  Guienne,  by  the  success 
and  glory,  that  attended  the  holy  adventurers,  re- 
solved to  take  the  cross;  but  his  revenues  were 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  figure  his  rank  re- 
quired in  this  expedition.  He  applied  totlieking 
of  England ;  who  being  roaster  of  the  purses  of 
his  subjects,  never  wanted  money;  and  he  was 
politician  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  prodigal 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  times  to  lay  out  this  mo- 
ney to  great  advantage.  He  acted  the  part  of 
usurer  to  the  Croises ;  and  as  he  had  taken  Nor- 
mandy in  mor^ge  from  his  brotlier  Robert,  hav- 
ing advanced  the  duke  of  Guienne  a  sum  on  the 
same  conditions,  be  was  ready  to  confirm  his  bar- 
gain by  taking  possession,  when  he  was  killed  in 
hunting  by  an  accidental  stroke  of  an  arrow,  which 

Sierced  his  heart.  This  accident  happened  in  the 
few  Forest,  which  his  father  with  such  infinite  op- 
pression of  the  people  had  made,  and  in  which  they 
both  delighted  extremely.  In  the  same  forest  the 
Conqueror's  eldest  son,  a  youtli  of  great  hopes,  had, 
several  years  before,  met  his  death  from  the  horns 
of  a  stag ;  and  these  so  memorable  fates  to  the 
same  family,  and  in  the  same  place,  easily  inclined 
men  to  think  this  a  judgment  from  Heaven ;  the 
people  consoling  themselves  under  their  sufierings 
with  these  equivocal  marks  of  the  vengeance  of 
Providence  upon  their  oppressors. 

We  have  painted  this  prince  in  the  colours,  in 
which  he  is  drawn  by  alt  the  writers  who  lived 
the  nearest  to  his  time.  Although  the  monkish 
historians,  affected  with  the  partiality  of  their 
character,  and  with  tlie  sense  of  recent  injuries, 
expressed  themselves  with  passion  concerning  him, 
we  have  no  other  guides  to  follow.  Nothing, 
indeed,  in  lits  life  appears  to  vindicate  his  charac- 
ter; and  it  makes  strongly  for  his  disadvantage, 
that  without  any  great  end  of  government  he  con- 
tradicted the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  the  general  and  common  foundation  of 
honour ;  and  thereby  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
that  body  of  men,  who  had  the  sole  custody  of 
fame,  and  could  alone  transmit  his  name  with 
glory  or  disgrace  to  posterity. 
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met  his  fate.     He  was  not  long  before  be  came  to 
a  resolution  of  seizing  on  tiie  vacant  crown.    The 
order  of  succession  had  already  been  broken ;  tk 
absence  of  Duke  Robert,  and  tbe  concurreoL-e  of 
many  circumstances  altogether  resembling  tbov, 
which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  late  mooardi, 
incited  him  to  a  similar  attempt.     To  lose  no  timt 
at  a  juncture  when  the  use  of  a  moment  is  oAn 
decisive,  he  went  directly  to  Winchester,  what 
the  regalia  and  the  treasures  of  tbe  crown  vn 
deposited.     But  the  govemour,  a  man  of  renin, 
tion,  and  firmly  attached  to   Robert,  podtivFlT 
refused  to  deliver  tfaem.     Henry,  conscious  tlai 
great  enterprises  are  not  to  be  conducted  in  i 
middle  course,  prepared  to  reduce  him  by  force  of 
arms.     During  this  contest,  the  newa  of  the  kiae:'i 
death,  and  the  attempts  of  Henry,   drew  pm 
numbers  of  the  nobility  to  Wiocheater,  and  with 
them  a  vast  concourse  of  the  inferiour  people.  To 
the  nobility  he  set  forth  his  title  to  the  ctowb  ■ 
the   most  plausible  manner   it   could  bear;  k 
alleged,  that  he  was  bom  after  his  father  Ittd  te- 
quired  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  tbenloR 
natural  heir  of  tbe  crown ;  but  that  fail  brodw 
was,  at  best,  only  bom  to  the  inheritaoce  of  i 
dukedom.     The  nobility  heard  the  claim  of  tha 
prince;  but  they  were  more  generally  inclinollo 
Robert,  whose  birthri^t,  less  questionable  in  it- 
self, had  been  also  confirmed  by  a  solemn  utatr. 
But  whilst  they  retired  to  consult,  Henty,  kH 
apprized  of  their  dispositions,  and  who  thmfae 
was  little  inclined  to  wait  the  result  of  their  dctatti, 
threw  himself  entirely  upon   the   populace.   To 
them  he  said  little  concerning  bis  title,  as  he  knev 
such  an  audience  is  little  moved  with  a  discnaioi 
of  rights,  but  much  with  the  spirit  and  masDerii 
whi(£  they  are  claimed :    for   which   reason  it 
began  by  drawing  his  sword,  and  swearing,  «itt> 
bold  and  determined  air,  to  persist  in  his  pretra- 
sions  to  his  last  breath.     Then   turning  to  tk 
crowd,  and  remitting  of  his  severity,  he  beeaato 
soothe  them  with  the  promises  of  a  milder  goven- 
ment  than  they  had  experienced,  either  beocaik 
his  brother,  or  his  father :  the  chureh  should  eajnj 
her  immunities;    the  people  tlieir   liberties,  the 
nobles  their   pleasures;    the    forest    laws  sbooU 
cease ;  the  distinction  of  Englishman  and  Nonsu 
be  heard  no  more.     Next,  he  expatiated  on  tbe 
grievances  of  the  former  reigns,  and  promiKd  tt 
redress  them  all.     Lastly,  he  spoke  of  his  brotkr 
Robert,    whose    dissolutenesa^    whose   inactiritT, 
whose  unsteady  temper,  nay,  whose  very  virtoo. 
threatened  nothing  but  ruin  to  any  country  vhick 
he  should  govern.    The  people  received  this  pc^ 
tar  harangue,  delivered  by  a  prince,  whose  penoa 
was  full  of  grace  and  maiesty,  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  rapture.    Immediately  they  rush  to  the  how 
where  the  council  is  held,  which  they  sarrrasd, 
and  with  clamour  and  menaces  demand  Heorr 
for   tlieir  king.     The  nobility   were  tenified  bi 
tbe  sedition  ;  and  remembering  how  little  preiest 
Robert  had  been  on  a  former  occasion  to  hii  on 
interests,  orto those  whodefended  him,  iheyjoiwd 
their  voice  to  that  of  the  people,  and  Hear;  ■!> 
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|i proc' aimed    wicliout    optiosilioi].     The    treasure, 
ijwbirli  ha  tpijcil,  he  divided  nnion^t  (huse  that 
wecmed  wavehni;  in  hi'a  cauae;  and  that  he  oni^ht 
l^ccurc  hia  ocn  and  disputed  Tif;\n  by  every  idi>- 
Ithod,  lie  proceeded  wilhotit  deJav  to    London  to 
^<1m  crowned,  nnd  to  sanctiry  by  ihe  Boleninit^  of 
(bo   uiiciiun  the  cliokc  of  the  iieople.     As  tlm 
bardimen  in  tlioK  d&v!>  were  the  aibilera  af  every 
'  iDg,  M>d  as  no  churchman  pofisessed  more  credii 
Antelm  archbithop  t>{  Canterbury,  who  lind 
perwcuUd  and  baniolivd  by  his  hrvtlicr,  he 
frcalled  iliat  |Hrlate,  and  by  erery  mark  of  con- 
fidence ocintirmiHi  him  in  hi*  intereHti.     Two  oilirr 
he  took,  equally  {[irudciit  nnd  politick  ;  he 
:d  mnl  cntarswl   llic  piivilrgw  of  thi-  city 
of  lymdon  :  and  giivc   to  llir  whole 
kingdom  u  rhurrf-r  nl'  hlmrtii'S,  uliich 
was  the  firit  of  lli«  kind,  and  laid  the  foandntion 
of  itiiiM-  RiiccmiTC  chatters,  which  at  last  com* 
ipltU^   llie   frcrdom  of  the  subject.      In  line,  he 
ccmcitied  the  whutrfabrick  of  hiapowtir  by  marrv- 
JBg  Maude,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land, hy  the   sister  of  Edgar  Alhcling;    thus  to 
tOBUTt  ihc  afleclion  of  the  English,  and.  a^  lie 
flattered  himself,  to  have  a  sure  snceetsion  to  hit 
child  r«n. 

Tltc  ciusade  being  iiicceasrully  fiiiiflieit  by  the 
takingof  Jerusalem,  Robert  rcturiicHl  into  Kuropi.-. 
~1a  bad  acquired  ^e«l  reputation  in  that  war,  in 
hicb  he  bad  no  interest ;  his  rciii   and  valuable 
ts  he  protected  wtlh  languor.     Yet  snch  vas 
nsipect  paid  lo  his  title,  und  such  tlie  attraciton 
bk  personal  accomplish mcnls.  that  when  he  had 
mt  taken  poncuion  of  his  Norman  tcrriiories, 
lod  entered   Eni;tanrl  with  an   army  to  auert  hit 
rltiright,  III!!  faimd  must  of  the  Norman  baron*, 
nany  of  the  English,  in  readiness  to  joiu  biro. 
it  tlic  dili^ncc  of  Anselm,  who  employod  all 
crr<]it  10  keep  the  people  firm  to  ilie  oath  tliey 
1  tak«n,  prevented  him  from  protiiing  of  ilw 
leral  mchnntion    in   his   favour.     Hi«   friends 
a  to  fall  off  by  decrees,  so  iliat  he  was  in- 
as  well  by  tbe  situniioii  of  his  alfairc,  as 
flexibility  of  Ins  temper,  to  siibrail  to  a  irraty 
i  tlie  plan  of  that  he  had  formerly  entered  into 
■tb  bti  brother  Rufiis. 

Thia  treaty  being  niiide,  Robert  roiumed  to  his 
Hkpdom,  and  gave  himself  ov^r  to  bis  nnriml 
olence  nnd  dtMapulioo.  Uticnrcd  by  his  mi»- 
uncs  of  a  loose  i:encro»ity,  that  flowed  indis- 
iminstely  on  all.  he  niorlf;age<l  vvcry  branch  of 
revenue,  and  nimoil  his  whole  domain.  Mis 
baron*,  despising  fats  indigence,  nnd 
secure  in  llic  benignity  of  his  temper, 
u  to  assume  ilii*  unliappy  privile^  of  sove- 
icigns.  They  miide  war  on  each  other  at  plonoure, 
tod.  pursuing  tlicir  bostililics  with  the  most  scan- 
talooa  license,  dicy  leduccd  that  6nc  connlty  to  a 
leplfwahle  condition.  In  vain  did  tlie  people, 
mined  by  the  iTranny  sod  divisions  of  the  great, 
uply  to  Robert  for  protection :  neither  from  his 
nrcunsiancea,  nor  liis  chamrier.  wu  he  able  to 
tSonl  ihi^m  any  cSectiial  relief:  whilst  Henrv, 
■vbo  by  hi*  bribes  and  artilkes  kept  alive  the  di^- 
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order,  of  which  he  complained  and  piotited,  formed 
a  party  in  Normandy  to  call  him  over,  and  to  put 
tlic  dukedom  undt-r  his  protection.  Accordiagly 
he  prepared  a  coosidefabteforceforllie  exnediiioii, 
and  uxed  his  own  subjects  arbitrarily,  ana  without 
mercy,  for  the  relief  he  pretended  to  afford  those 
of  his  brother.  His  nrejiaralions  n^jused  Robert 
from  his  indolence,  and  united  likewise  the  greater 
part  of  his  barons  to  hiscauKc,  unwilling  to  changa 
a  master,  whose  only  foult  was  his  indul^-rwy^  of 
them,  for  the  severe  vi^dance  of  Heiiry.  Tlic 
king  of  France  espoused  the  same  side :  and  even 
in  F.iiglBnd  some  emotions  wei^  excited  in  Isvoitr 
of  the  duke  by  uidignetion  for  the  wrongs  lie 
hvd  sutli-ccd,  and  those  lie  was  going  to  suffrtr. 
Henry  was  alarmed,  but  did  not  reDounci*  his 
design.  He  was  to  Ihc  last  degree  Jealous  of  his 
pmogvtivc ;  but  knowing  what  immense  resources 
kings  may  hove  in  popalarity,  he  called  on  tUit 
ociasion  u  great  council  of  his  barons  and  pre- 
late* :  and  there,  by  his  arts  and  his  eloquence,  in 
both  which  he  was  powerful,  he  persuadi;d  the  aa- 
scmbly  to  a  hearty  declaration  ui  his  favour,  and 
to  a  large  supply.  Thus  secured  at  home,  he  loM 
no  time  to  pass  over  to  the  continent,  and  to  bring 
tlie  Norman  army  to  a  sjteedy  eiigagcmviit;  tlwy 
fought  under  the  walb  of  Teiichebray,  .  •,  ,,_^ 
whf  re  the  bravery  and  military  genius 
of  Rolierl,  never  more  conspicuous  than  on  that 
duiy,  werv  borne  down  by  ihc  «u|ieriour  rutlitna 
and  numbers  of  his  ambitious  brutiier.  He  was 
made  prisoner :  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ten- 
der pleas  of  th<ir  common  bloo<l,  in  spite  of  hit 
rinue»,  and  even  of  his  misrurtnncs,  which  pleaded 
so  strongly  for  mercy,  the  rigid  conqueror  held 
him  in  vnrious  prisons  until  )>»  death,  which  did 
not  happen  titttil  after  a  rigorous  coufincracnl  of 
erghteea,  some  say  tHenly-scrcn,  years.  Thn 
was  die  end  of  a  prince  born  wtlb  a  thousand  ex> 
celleni  qualities,  which  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  contirm,  from  the  example  of  his  mitfor- 
tnnes,  that  a  facility  of  dtfposition,  and  a  weak 
beneficence,  are  tbe  greatest  vices  that  can  enter 
into  the  compMiiion  of  a  monarch,  cqunll^f  ruin- 
ous to  himself  and  to  bis  subjects. 

The  success  of  Uii»  battle  put  Henry  ^  ^^  ^^ 
in  possession  of  Normaaay.  which 
he  held  ever  after  with  very  little  dislurbiince. 
He  fortified  fail  new  acquisition  by  demolishing 
the  MHiles  of  thoae  turbulent  barons,  wlio  had 
waMcd.  and  alWrwards  enslaved,  their  country  bf 
their  dimensions.  Order  and  justice  took  place, 
until  every  thing  vras  reduced  to  obedience  ;  then 
a  severe  nnd  regular  oppression  succeeded  the  fer- 
mer  diHonlfrly  tyranny.  In  Rngland  ^  ^  ,,^ 
things  took  tlie  same  course.  The 
king  no  longer  doubted  hia  fortune,  and  therefor 
no  longer  rcspcctad  his  promises  or  his  c)ianer<- 
ITie  forests,  tbe  aavage  paanon  of  tbe  Norms 
princes,  for  which  botlt  the  piinec  aiiil  people  pai  ^ 
so  dearly,  were  maintained,  encreased,  ana  gutrd- 
cd  with  laws  more  rignrons  tlian  before  Taxct 
wera  largely  and  arbitrarily  n)HH>s*ed.  But  all 
this  tyranny  did  not  weaken,  lliough  it  lexcd.  tlia 
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nation,  because  the  great  men  were  kept  in  proper 
subjection,  and  justice  was  steadily  administered. 
The  politicks  of  this  remarkable  reign  consisted 
of  three  branches:— to  redress  the  gross  abuses, 
which  prevailed  in  the  civil  government  and  the 
revenue ;  to  humble  the  great  barons,  and  keep 
the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  clergy  within  prop«^ 
bounds.  The  introduction  of  a  new  law  with  a 
new  people  at  the  conquest  had  unsettled  every 
thing ;  for  whilst  some  adhered  to  the  Conqueror's 
regulations,  and  others  contended  for  those  of  St 
Edward,  neither  of  them  were  well  executed  or 
properly  obeyed.  The  king,  therefore,  with  the 
assistance  of  hia  justiciaries,  compiled  a  new  bodyof 
laws,  in  order  to  find  a  temper  iMtween  both,  llie 
coin  had  been  miserably  debased,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  king's  vigilance,  and  preserved  by 
punishments,  cruel,  but  terrifying  in  their  example. 
There  was  a  savageness  in  all  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  those  days,  that  gave  even  justice  itself  the 
complexion  of  tyranny ;  for  whilst  a  number  of 
men  were  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some 
castrated,  some  without  hands,  others  with  their 
feet  cut  off,  and  in  various  ways  cruelly  mangled, 
the  view  of  a  perpetual  punishment  blotted  out  the 
memory  of  the  transient  crime,  and  government 
was  the  more  odious,  which  out  of  a  cruel  and 
mistaken  mercy,  to  avoid  punishing  with  death, 
devised  torments  far  more  terrible  than  death 
itself. 

But  nothing  called  for  redress  more  than  the 
disorders  in  the  king's  own  household.  It  was 
considered  as  an  incident  annexed  to  their  tenure, 
that  the  soccage  vassals  of  the  Crown,  and  so  of  all 
the  subordinate  barons,  should  receive  their  lord 
and  all  his  followers,  and  supply  them  in  their 
progresses  and  journeys,  which  custom  continued 
for  some  ages  after  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of 
Coshering.  But  this  indefinite  and  ill-contrived 
charge  on  the  tenant  was  easily  perverted  to  an 
instrument  of  much  oppression  by  the  disorders  of 
a  rude  and  licentious  court ;  insomuch  that  the 
tenants,  in  (ear  for  their  substance,  for  tlie  honour 
of  their  women,  and  otlen  for  their  lives,  deserted 
their  habitations,  and  fled  into  the  woods  on  the 
king's  approach.  No  circumstance  could  be  more 
dishonourable  to  a  prince  ;  but  happily,  like  many 
other  great  abuses,  it  gave  rise  to  a  great  reform, 
which  went  much  further  than  its  immediate  pur- 
poses. This  disorder,  which  tlie  punishment  of 
offenders  could  only  palliate,  was  entirely  taken 
away  by  commuting  personal  service  for  a  rent  in 
money:  which  regulation,  passing  from  the  king 
to  all  the  inferiour  lords,  in  a  short  time  wroug^ht 
a  great  change  in  the  state  of  the  nation.  To 
humble  the  great  men,  more  arbitrary  methods 
were  used.  The  adherence  to  the  title  of  Robert 
was  a  cause,  or  a  pretence,  of  depriving  many  of 
their  vast  possessions,  which  were  split  or  parcelled 
out  amongst  the  king's  creatures,  with  great  in- 
justice to  particulars,  but  in  the  consequences 
with  general  and  lasting  benefit.  The  king  held 
his  courts  according  to  the  custom  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  but  he  seldom  kept  both  festivals  in 


the  same  place.  He  made  continnal  pfogrenu 
into  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  brongfat  the 
royal  autfiority  and  person  home  to  the  doon  << 
his  haughty  barons,  which  kept  them  in  itria 
obedience  during  his  long  and  severe  reign. 

His  contests  with  the  church,  conceramg  it 
right  of  investiture,  were  more  obstinate  and  mon 
dangerous.  As  this  is  an  afilair,  that  troubled  iQ 
Europe  as  well  as  England,  and  holds  dewemiU 
a  principal  place  in  the  story  of  those  times,  it  ril 
not  be  impertinent  to  trace  it  up  to  its  orinuL 
In  the  early  times  of  ChristiaDity,  when  nugiM 
was  only  drawn  from  its  obscurity  to  be  pal^ 
cuted  ;  when  a  bishop  was  only  a  candid^  far 
martyrdom ;  neither  tne  preferment,  nor  the  r^ 
of  bestowing  it,  were  sought  with  great  arabidot. 
Bishops  were  then  elected,  and  often  against  tlti 
desire,  by  their  clergy  and  the  people ;  the  nb- 
ordinate  ecclesiastical  districts  were  provided  tt 
in  the  same  manner.  After  the  Roman  enpit 
became  Christian,  this  usage,  so  generally  cmIk 
lished,  still  maintained  its  ground.  Ho«e*tr,ii 
the  principal  cities,  the  emperour  Aequentlyew- 
cised'  the  privilege  of  giving  a  sanction  to  tk 
choice,  and  sometimes  of  appointing  the  biibof ; 
though,  for  the  most  part,  the  popular  electin 
still  prevailed.  But  when  the  barbarians,  tfia 
destroying  the  empire,  had  at  length  sabaidri 
their  necks  to  the  gospel,  their  kings  and  gml 
men,  full  of  Zealand  gratitude  to  their  instTMUt, 
endowed  the  church  with  large  tcrritoiiei  ad 
great  privileges.  Id  this  case  it  was  but  ottasl, 
that  they  should  be  the  patrons  of  those  digMliMi 
and  nominate  to  that  power,  which  anse  bm 
their  own  free  bounty.  Hence  the  bishopric  is 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  became  in  effect,  wfat 
ever  some  few  might  have  been  in  appeanset, 
merely  donative.  And  as  the  bisbopricks  fmti 
so  many  seigniories,  when  the  feudal  estaUishiBtM 
was  completed,  they  partook  of  the  feudal  nstsre, 
so  far  as  they  were  subjects  capable  of  it;  bomp 
and  fealty  were  requir«l  on  the  part  of  tlie  spiril- 
ual  vassal ;  the  king  on  his  part  gave  the  b^f 
the  investiture,  or  livery  and  seizin  of  his  teino- 
ralities,  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  staff.  In 
was  the  original  manner  of  granting  feudal  pn- 
perty,  and  something  like  it  is  still  practised  in  osr 
base-courts.  Pope  Adrian  confirmed  this  jm- 
lege  to  Charlemagne  by  an  express  grant.  1W 
clergy  of  that  time,  ignorant,  but  inquisitive,  *sc 
very  ready  at  finding  types  and  mysteries  in  emr 
ceremony ;  they  construed  the  staff"  into  an  m- 
blem  of  the  pastoral  care,  and  the  ring  into  t  tne 
of  the  bishop's  allegorical  marriage  to  bn  diinv, 
and  therefore  supposed  them  designed  as  embta 
of  a  jurisdiction  merely  spiritual.  The  papal  p^ 
tensions  encreased  with  tne  general  ignoiaoce  vi 
superstition ;  and  the  better  to  support  these  |ft- 
tensioDs,  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  exalt  d( 
clei^  extremely,  and,  by  breaking  off  all  tin  ^ 
tween  them  and  their  natural  sovereigns,  to  aioct 
them  wholly  to  the  Roman  see.  In  puisaancei' 
this  project,  tlte  pope  first  strictly  forbade  the 
clergy  to  receive  investitures  from  laymen,  or  V 
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do  tliciD  tiomat^.     A  council  )irld  Bt  Rone  en- 
utiielv  coDdemncd  th'n  prB«.-lieo ;  atiil  tlir  rundcin- 
[nation  wu  tlie  [i^ik  iinpopuUr,  becAUK  tli«  invei- 
(titure  cave  riM  to  frM)iitnt  and  flngrant  abuM'n, 
(••pcciulf  in  rin^Bnd,  nhcrc  the  sect  wcrevu  this 
(BMtence  with   ranch   Kandal    lon^  licld   in   the 
^ins*«  hands ;  aiLd  afterwaitli  as  tcaadmlomiy  ami 
blickly  fold  (o  (he  higheit  bidder.     So  it  had 
n  in  tlie  liuit  tei^i,  nnd  tin  it  continued  in  lli». 
Ht^nry,  tltuiig})  vi|j;oroiiiily  attacked,  with  gj^reat 
|t«oliititm  tniimtnincd  llis  ri^bta  of  Iiii  crovn  wilh 
k*K^rd  to  iiivr>titiirc9,  nliilu  lie  saw  the  empcroiir, 
wlu)  claimtil  a  ri^rht  oriiivnttirie  the  |Ki|>e  ]utn»e1t', 
ihdon)  by  thi>  ttmndKr  of  llie  Vatipan.    Hri  chirf 
ttton  wa*  williin  hit  uwti  kiiij^om.     Aniirlin, 
Archhishvp  of  Cantcrbiiry,  a  man  of  unblnmnblc 
fHc  and  or  leainin?  fur  his  tinic,  hut  blindly  al- 
iclied  In  the  rights  ul'  the  church,  real  or  mippoKPcI, 
ited  to  consecrnte  tho««  who  rect'iv*il   jnvos- 
fnHn  the  kinc     The  |>arlics  appealed  lo 
Rome,  unwillioK  either  lo  rrceac  from  her 
niiiont,  or  lo  provoke   a  powerful  rnoniirch, 
%tvM  a  diib»u«  answer.     Meanwhile  the  contest 
«•  hotlcr;  Aiisrlm  is  obli<;:cd  to  quit  the  king- 
but  is  Mill  inAeiirblr.     Al  last  the  kin^,  who 
fioni  Ul«  d«1ioatP  sitiinlion  of  liit  tiflnint  in  the  b«- 
init  of  hid  reign  had  been  cblieed  to  tcmporiu 
long  time,  by  liis  iisuni  pniilent   mixture  of 
gnnent  with   fofc«  obliged    the   pope  to  a 
icnt,  which  seemed  extremeW  jo'liciont. 
kinjr  received  hoina^  and   fealtv  fiocn  his 
I :  (lie  inreiitiKire,  a*  it  wat  ^eiierally  under- 
to  rvlnte  to  spiriliinl  juritdirtion,  wax  j^iven 
and  cm  thiit  equal  bottom  pMr«  was  cftlabhiih- 
The  secret  ot~  the  pope's  moderation  wai  lhi« : 
rai  at  thHt  jnncture  cIom  presied  by  the  em- 
ir, and  it  rai^hl  hv  highly  dangerous  to  coa- 
md  with  (wo  tuch  enemies  al  once  :  and  he  was 
Mmch  more  ready  to  yield  to  Henry,  who  had  no 
ncTprocal  demands  on  bim.  than  (o  tlw  emperour, 
■rilo  had  many  and  Just  ones,  and  LO  whom  he 
boald  not  yield  any  one  point  without  giving:  up 
M  infinite  number  ofothe-ni  very  material  bihI  in- 
teffatine. 

As  tht-  kin|;  extricated  bim*clf  )iappily  from  bo 
pt«t  an  afl'iiir,  so  all  Uiti  Otlier  diflicultin  of  his 
r^gn  niily  exr-rci»ed.  without  endanErerine.  him. 
uScttt  of  France  in  favour  nf  the  son  of  Ro- 
wen  late,  desultory,  and  therefore  unttieccsK- 
,  Tltat  youth,  endued  with  u([tial  virtue  and 
ra  |>rudence  than  hi*  father,  after  vxt-nin^ 
IV  uwIms  acts  of  unfortunnlv  bravery,  fell  in 
it,  artd  fir<«d  Honry  from  all  ditlurbance  on 
'tiM  side  of  France.  The  incursions  of  the  Welsh 
this  rsifp  only  gate  him  an  opportunity  of 
iflning  ibat  people  wiiltin  narrower  bounds.  At 
h«  wu  well  obcyc<l  by  his  subjects,  abroad 
•■  dipnifird  his  family  by  splendid  alliances.  Hi) 
daD^hter  Matilda  he  mjiriied  to  the  emperour: 
bat  hit  priralo  fortunes  did  not  flow  with  so  eren 
.  -  a  course  a*  his  publick  alTair*.     His 

only  son  Williaiti,  villi  a  natural 
dtViHil*'.  and  many  of  the  flnwet  of  the  voun^ 
nobility,  perislied  at  sea  between  Normantfy  and 


En^hind.  From  ttiat  fatal  accident  (he  kiug  was 
Dcver  seen  to  smik.  He  sought  in  vitiii  from  a. 
second  niarringe  to  provide  a  male  auccestonr ;  but 
when  he  iaw  all  prospect  of  this  al  an  end,  h* 
called  a  ^at  council  of  his  barons  , -,  ^^ 
and  prelates.  His  daughter  Matilda, 
after  the  deceitse  of  ine  cinperDur,  he  had  given 
in  mnrria^  to  Geoffrey  Planlagen^t,  count  of 
Anjou.  As  she  was  his  only  rcmntnin);  issue,  Ik 
caused  her  to  be  acknowledi^cd  tia  his  succeisour 
by  the  ^reai  r«)uncil;  he  etilbrced  this  acknuw- 
Udcnien(  by  solemn  oaths  of  fealty;  a  s.inc(ion, 
which  he  weakened,  rather  than  confirmed,  by 
frtt|iient  lejit-tition  :  raiulT  imBKinintr,  that  on  his 
<leatli  anv  tie«  would  bind  to  the  resiiect  of  a  tuc- 
ces«ion,  bo  little  reii)cct«d  by  himself,  and  by  (be 
violation  of  which  nc  had  procurol  his  crown. 
Having  taken  these  measures  in  favour  of  his 
daii);hicr,  he  died  in  Normandy,  but  in  agood  ohl 
age.  and  in  the  thirty-sixlli  year  of  a  prosperous 
reign. 


CHAP.  V. 


aeiCH  or  sTKFKm. 


ALTiiouen  the  authority  of  the  ^ 
Crown  had  been  exercised  with  very 
little  lestruinl  during  tbe  threo  preceding  reigT>*. 
tlifi  succession  In  it,  or  even  the  principles  of  the 
tuceeMion,  were  but  ill  aKeitained;  so  that  a 
doubt  mi{;)ii  justly  hare  arisen,  whether  the  Crown 
was  not  in  a  great  measure  elective.  This  uncer- 
tainty exposed  the  nation,  at  the  death  of  erery 
lung,  to  all  ihe  calamities  uf  a  civil  war  i  but  it 
was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  |he  desp>*  °'' 
Stephen  earl  of  BuUoii^ne,  who  was  son  of  Stephen 
earl  of  Blois  by  a  dau|:hier  of  the  Couqutnr. 
The  late  king  had  raised  biai  to  great  cmiiloyraents, 
and  enriehi;d  him  by  the  ^n(  of  sereral  lordships. 
Hit  brotlier  had  been  made  bishop  of  Wincbeslet; 
atid  by  adding  to  it  the  place  of  m  ebi«f  jiutici- 
ary,  tlic  king  garc  him  an  oppodontty  of  boconi- 
ing  one  of  the  richest  siib^ts  in  Europe,  and  of 
eitrnding  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  Henry  trusted,  by  the  promobon 
of  two  persons  so  nenr  him  in  blood,  andao  bound 
by  benefits,  that  he  htnl  formed  an  impenetrable 
fence  about  the  Buccesnon  ;  hut  he  only  inspired 
into  Stephen  the  dengo  of  seiiia^  on  the  Crown 
by  IiHti^Iui^  him  so  near  i|.  The  opportunity  was 
favouraMe.  Tlie  king  died  abroad.  Matilda  was 
alMent  with  her  husband ;  and  (lie  bishopof  Win- 
chester, by  hi*  uoivenul  credit,  disposed  tbe 
churchmen  to  elect  his  brother  witli  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  greatest  part  nf  the  nobility ;  who 
forgot  their  oaths,  and  vainly  hoped,  that  a  bad 
titw  wouM  necessarily  produce  a  good  government. 
Steplien  in  the  flower  of  youth,  bold,  active,  and 
nMiraireous,  full  of  generosity  and  a  noble  aflabi- 
lity.  that  *f«med  (o  repvoach  (he  state  and  avarice 
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of  the  preceding  kings,  was  not  wanting  to  his 
fortune.  He  seized  immediately  the  immense 
treasures  of  Henry,  and  by  distributing  them  with 
a  judicious  profusion,  removed  all  doubts  concern- 
ing bis  title  to  them.  He  did  not  spare  even  the 
royal  demean ;  but  secured  himself  a  vast  number 
of  adherents  by  iirvolving  their  guilt  and  interest 
in  his  own.  He  raised  a  considerable  army  of 
Flemings,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  against 
another  turn  of  the  same  instability,  which  hod 
raised  him  to  the  throne ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
measures  of  the  late  king,  he  concluded  all  by 
giving  a  charter  of  liberties  as  ample  as  the  peo- 
ple at  that  time  aspired  to.  This  charter  contamed 
a  renunciation  of  the  forests  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor ;  a  grant  to  the  ecclesiasticks  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  own  vassals  ;  and  to  the  people  in 
general  an  immunity  from  unjust  tallages  and  ex- 
actions. It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance taken  by  the  nobility  on  this  occasion  was 
conditional  ;  it  was  to  be  observed  so  long  as  the 
king  observed  the  terms  of  his  charter ;  a  condi- 
tion, which  added  no  real  security  to  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  but  which  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
dissension,  tumult,  and  civil  violence. 

Tlie  measures,  which  the  king  hitherto  pursued, 
were  dictated  by  sound  policy ;  but  he  took  another 
step  to  secure  his  throne,  which  in  fact  took  away 
all  its  security,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  the 
country  to  extreme  misery,  and  to  the  brink  of 
utter  ruin. 

At  the  conquest  there  were  very  few  fortifications 
■D  the  kingdom  ;  William  found  it  necessary  for  his 
security  to  erect  several ;  during  the  struggles  of 
the  English,  the  Norman  nobility  were  permitted 
(as  in  reason  it  could  not  be  refused)  to  fortify 
their  own  houses.  It  was  however  still  understood, 
that  no  new  fortress  could  be  erected  without 
the  king's  special  license.  These  private  castles 
began  very  early  to  embarrass  the  government ; 
the  royal  castles  were  scarcely  less  troublesome ; 
for  as  every  thing  was  then  in  tenure,  the  go- 
vemour  held  his  place  by  the  tenure  of  Castle- 
guard  ;  and  thus  instead  of  a  simple  officer,  sub- 
ject to  his  pleasure,  the  king  had  to  deal  with  a 
feudal  tenant,  secure  against  him  by  law,  if  he 
performed  his  services,  and  by  force,  if  he  was 
unwilling  to  perform  them.  Every  resolution  of 
government  required  a  sort  of  civil  war  to  put  it 
in  execution.  The  two  last  kings  had  taken  and 
demolished  several  of  these  castles ;  but, when  they 
found  the  reduction  of  any  of  them  difiicult,  their 
custom  frequently  was  to  erect  another  close  by  it, 
tower  against  tower,  ditch  i^inst  ditch  ;  these 
were  called  Malvoisins,  from  their  purpose  and 
situation.  Thus  instead  of  removing,  they  in  fact 
doubled  the  mischief.  Stephen  perceiving  the 
passion  of  the  barons  for  these  castles,  among  other 
popular  acta  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  gave 
a  general  license  for  erecting  them.  Tlien  was  seen 
to  arise  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  in  every 
petty  seigniory,  an  inconceivable  multitude  of 
strong  holds,  the  seats  of  violence,  and  the  recep- 
tacles of  murderen,  felons,  debasers  of  the  coin. 


and  all  manner  of  desperate  and  absodoned  viJ. 
lains.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  cutki 
were  built  in  this  single  reig^.  The  barons,  hsnig 
thus  shut  out  the  law,  made  continual  inroads  npn 
each  other,  and  spread  war,  rapine,  burning,  ud 
desolation  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  TlieT 
infested  the  high  roads,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  tnde 
byplunderingUiemerchantsand  travellers.  ThoK, 
who  dwelt  in  the  open  country,  they  forced  into 
their  castles,  and  alUr  pillaging  tfaem  of  all  thai 
visible  substance,  tiiese  tyrants  held  them  in  don- 
geoDS,  and  tortured  them  with  a  thousand  cnti 
inventions  to  extort  a  discovery  of  tbeir  hidda 
wealth.  The  lamentable  representation  gimi  bjr 
history  of  those  barbarous  times  joatifies  the  jk' 
turea  in  the  old  romances  of  tfae  castles  of  gtiui 
and  magicians.  A  great  part  of  Europe  wh  it 
the  same  deplorable  condition.  It  was  thea,tbtf 
some  gallant  spirits,  struck  with  a  generous  iidf- 
nation  at  the  tyranny  of  these  miscreants,  bteael 
solemnly  by  the  bishop,  and  followed  by  tie 
praises  and  vows  of  the  people,  sallied  fiird  U 
vindicate  the  chastity  of  women,  and  to  ndm 
the  wrongs  of  travellers  and  peaceable  mea.  Ik 
adventurous  humour,  inspired  by  the  cnmfe, 
heightened  and  extended  this  spirit ;  and  thaHle 
idea  of  knight-errantry  was  formed. 

Stephen  felt  personally  these  inconveniences;  bu 
because  the  evil  was  too  stubborn  to  be  ledrcNed 
at  once,  he  resolved  to  proceed  gradually,  ui  Id 
begin  with  the  castles  of  the  bishops  ;  as  tk^cn- 
dentlyheld  tliem,  not  only  against  tfae  intenurf 
the  Crown,  but  against  the  canons  of  the  dmL 
From  the  nobles  he  expected  no  opposition  to  db 
design ;  they  beheld  with  envy  the  pride  of  tkoe 
ecclesiastical  fortresses,  whose  battlements  secad 
to  insult  the  poverty  of  the  lay-barons.  Hit  ds- 
position,  and  a  want  of  unanimity  amcHtg  lit 
clergy  themselves,  enabled  Stephen  to  succeed  ■ 
his  attempt  against  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  oneif 
the  first  whom  he  attacked,  and  whose  cariln, 
from  their  strength  and  situation,  were  of  tk 
greatest  importance.  But  the  aflaiis  of  this  prim 
were  so  circumstanced,  that  he  could  pottacss 
council,  that  was  not  dangerous;  liia  breach  vA 
the  clergy  let  in  the  party  of  his  rival  MatiUt. 
This  party  was  supported  by  Robert  earl  of  Glos- 
cester,  natural  son  to  the  late  king;  a  man  pcnmM 
by  his  vast  possessions,  but  more  formidable  thm^ 
his  popularity,  and  the  courage  and  abilities,  tij 
which  he  had  acquired  it.  Several  other  cima- 
stances  weakened  the  cause  of  Stephen;  tk 
charter,  and  the  other  favourable  acts,  the  sctfiiU- 
ing  of  his  ambition,  when  he  saw  the  stnicMi 
raised,  he  threw  down  and  contemned.  In  oris 
to  maintain  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  attach  ses  b 
his  cause,  where  no  principle  bound  them,  *>it 
and  continual  largesses  became  necessary ;  allUi 
legal  revenue  had  been  dissipated ;  and  be  n* 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  medwdi 
of  raising  money  as  were  evidently  illegal.  Tk« 
causes  every  day  gave  some  accession  of  streBzd 
to  the  party  against  him  ;  the  friends  of  MsliMi 
were  encouraged  to  appear  in  arms ;  a  ctril  *v 
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»ii*iit-il,  I'.tij;  .iiid  blooOv,  ]>ru!n;cutcd  u»  vliancv  «t 

■  blind  ru^-  diiccted  liy  iiiiitiiH]  acH  of  cnielty  nnci 

lUCkclwry.  by  frequrnt  suqjTiuli  and  smuiiiIis  u( 

BSMIm,  and  by  a  number  of  baillea  and  akirmitJics 

fcuehi   to   no   detercntiiatc  end :    an<l   in   wJiich 

aotaiog  of  tlie  military  uit  nii])i-ftTed.  but  the  de- 

atnictioi)   wliicli  it  caused.     Variuus 

'"    on  tliio  oocasicn  w«rc  llie  revcreM  of 

Ibrtunc  ;  while  Slcplivn,  Uiough  cniliamiBsud  by 

the  wrcuknns  of  lus  title,  by  llic  srantinvu  of  h'a 

I  ftnaiici.-s.  hikI   all  llie  disordrn  wliich  arose  from 

t  both,  nupponi^rl  lii»  tott«<rin£;  tliron«  wtlli  woiid«r- 

w  fill  activity  and  cou.ra^ :    but  btiii^'  nt  length  de- 

Ifeaicd    sitd    made    prisoner    under  tlic    wulU   cf 

Klincoln,  the  rivrgv  openly  declare  for   Miitildn. 

■fllM  city  o(    LunJon,   tlioiigh  ttnwillin^,    I'olluws 

Mhe  example  of  tlio  clergy ;    the  dcfecciun  from 

Sfcphpn   was  growing  univer&il.     Bui  Malild», 

^piltfed   up  vith  a  ^roatnes*,  which  as  yet  had  no 

[Wlid   foundation,  and  stood  nivrvly  in  ptrsonat 

brour,  sbook   ii   in   ilie  minds  of   all  men   by 

awuniin^.  tugi^her  wttb  the   iimolence  of    con- 

iiQMSI,  tlie  haughty  rigour  of  mi  eilabliftlied  do- 

BfnHM].     Her  title  appeared  but  too  good  in  the 

Nianib lance  »lie  boie  to  llic  piide  of  tJic  former , 

kian.     Tbb  mude  lli«  firBt  ill  suceen  in  her  affairs  i 

btu.     Her  grent  dippnrt,  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 

A-D  IMI     *''"    '"    ''"    '"'"    made    prisoner ; 
I  in  vxehan^ 

Stephen   was   priH'  n  ri-aj , 
wita  his  nsuni  vi^juiir, 
Utempt    fcani   Scotland 
iMcended 
■Bbalatice 

Vrance  to  declare  in  Ins  favoor,  alarmed  as  he  ivat 
|t  the  progress  of  Henry,  the  son  of  M  aliltJa,  atid 
Moffiey,  count  of  Anjou.  This  prince,  no  more 
sixteen  years  of  a^e,  after  leceitiiijj  knighl- 
KX)d  Irom  ijavid  Icin^  of  ^Scotland,  bejan  to 
bplay  a  co«ira|^  aiKi  ca|)arity  duiiuied  to  the 
leUcM  thin^.  Of  a  complexion,  which  Mronglv 
ilineO  to  pleasure,  he  listenMl  to  nothing  but 
bilion ;  at  an  up;,  which  is  usually  ^ren  up  to 
'  11,  he  aubniilted  delicacy  to  jKililicki :  and 
en  in  bis  marTiage  onl^  remembered  tlie  interats 
'  a  sovereign  :  for,  williotit  examining;  loo  serti- 
llonily  into  her  character,  he  married  Eleanor, 
hv  licireu  of  Guienne,  tlioagh  divorced  from  her 
ibmnd  fur  her  »uppo«ed  ^llantrica  m  the  Holy 
And.  He  made  uu  of  llie  acceuion  of  power, 
'hkb  he  acqaind  by  this  natcb,  to  aMert  hi* 
■mbnght  to  Normanay.  This  he  did  with  great 
becanae  he  was  favoured  by  the  eeneral 
iclination  of  llic  |)4-o)ik-  fur  the  blood  of  their 
MDt  lord*.  Flushed  with  Oiis  prosperous  be- 
g,  lie  aspired  1o  greater  things :  tic  obligicd 
inj;  of  France  to  submit  to  a  truce  :  and  timn 
turned  his  arms  to  support  llie  ri^iia  of  hid 
iiniiy  iti  Knglund,  fiom  wficncc  Maliida  retired, 
lequnl  tu  the  troublesome  pari  she  had  Ionic 
ted.  Worn  out  wiili  ngv.  and  llie  clashing  of 
factionn.ahcuhui  lienolf  upinamonnRtery, 
leA  to  her  ton  the  succession  of  a  civil  wui. 
Itepben  was  Dow  pmsed  wilb  renewed  vigour. 


for  bis  liberty  that  of 
K-ho  renewed  the  war 
As  he  apprehended  un 
in  favour  of  Matilda, 
from  the  blood  royal  of  that  nation  : 
tliis  weiglit.  he  persuadpd  ihe  king  of 


Henry  had  rather  the  adTanla^re  in  the  Held ; 
Sk-pltcn  had  the  possnsion  of  tlie  government. 
Tlirii  fortunes  appearing*  nearly  balanced,  and  \t\e 
fuel  of  diuonsion  being  consumed  by  a  continual 
and  bloody  war  of  Uiirteen  yean,  an  accommoda- 
tion was  proposed,  and  accepted.  Henry  fuiind 
it  dant^eruus  to  refuse  lits  consent,  as  the  btshcipg 
and  barons,  even  of  his  own  parly,  dreaded  the 
consetjucnccs,  if  a  prince,  in  llie  primu  of  an  am- 
bitious youth,  should  e«tablisb  an  hereditary  title 
by  (he  force  of  foreign  anns.  Tliit  treaty,  ti^ed 
at  Wiillin^ford,  left  the  |>OHeHion  of  .  ,»  ,, 
llie  crown  for  his  life  to  Sieplien,  but  '    "" 

»c<:iired  the  succession  to  Henrv,  wliom  iliat  prince 
aduptcd.  The  castles  erected  in  thi>  rei^n  were 
to  he  demolished  ;  the  exorbitant  iprnnts  of  the 
royal  demean  to  be  resumed.  To  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen all  his  privaic  {lositessions  were  secured. 

Thus  ended  this  ledtoua  and  ruinous  civil  war. 
Stephen  survived  it  near  t«-o  vears ;  and  now 
Hntiing  himself  more  •ecitre  as  tlie  lawful  tenant, 
than  he  had  been  a»  th«  u»ur|»ing  pruprietor,  of 
the  crown,  he  no  longer  governed  on  the  maxims 
of  necessity.  He  made  no  new  attempts  in  favour 
of  his  fumiJy,  but  anent  the  teinaindcr  of  his  reign 
in  corrcclitig  the  disorders,  which  arose  from  bis 
steps  in  its  rontmencemeat,  and  in  healing  ibe 
wounds  of  so  long  and  cruel  a  war.  Tims  he  kfl 
the  kingdom  in  peace  tu  hii  »iiccessour;  but  hia 
character,  as  it  is  ii*ual  where  prty  w  concfmeil, 
f^reatly  disputed.  \Vher*?veT  hi*  natural  disposi- 
tions had  room  to  exert  thenisclven,  they  appeared 
virLuouaand  princelv;  but  the  lust  lorcigo.wlucli 
uAcn  attends  great 'virtues,  was  fatal  to  bis,  fre- 
<pjently  bid  them,  and  always  rendered  them  sus- 
pected. 


CHAP.  VI. 


VKKWOPHKXKV  II 


The  death  of  Stephen  left  an  un- 
iltsputod  Biiccession  for  ibe  first  lima 
since  the  death  of  Edward  the  ConfnMr.  Heniy, 
descended  equally  from  the  Norman  Conqueror 
and  the  old  Un^litli  kln^.  adopted  by  Stejilien, 
ac  know  led  ired  by  the  barons,  united  in  himself 
every  kind  of  title.  It  wa«  grown  into  a  ctittom 
for  the  king  to  grant  a  charier  of  liberties  on  hia 
accession  to  the  crown.  Henry  also  panted  a 
charier  (.( that  kind,  contirmini;  that  of  his  grand- 
fatlier ;  but  as  bis  situation  was  very  dilTcrcnl  rrum 
that  of  his  predccesaours.  bis  charter  was  diflerent ; 
reserved,  snort,  dry.  Conceived  in  (.•eneral  terms; 
a  gift,  nut  a  bart^in.  And  iitdeed  tliere  seems  to 
have  been  ut  tliat  juncture  bat  lillle  o<-caiioti  ta 
limit  a.  power,  which  scccDed  not  more  than  aufii- 
cicnt  to  correct  all  (be  evils  of  an  unlimited  liberty. 
Hoiiry  K|>cnt  tha  beginning  iif  his  rei^  in  repairing 
tlie  ruins  of  Um  loyal  authotity,  and  in  restoring 
to  tlie  kingdom  peace  aad  order,  aloni:  with  ila 
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ancient  limits ;  and  he  maj  well  be  considered  as 
the  restorer  of  the  Eng;lisn  monarchy.  Stephen 
had  sacrificed  the  demean  of  the  crown,  and  many 
of  its  rights,  to  his  subjects  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  times  obliged  both  that  prince  and  the  empress 
Matilda  to  purchase,  in  their  turns,  the  precarious 
friendsbip  of  the  king  of  Scotland  by  a  cession  of 
almost  all  the  country  north  of  the  Humber.  But 
Henry  obliged  the  Icing  of  Scotland  to  restore  his 
acquisitions,  and  to  renew  his  homage.  He  took 
the  same  methods  with  his  barons.  Not  sparing 
the  grants  of  his  mother,  he  resumed  what  had 
been  so  lavishly  squandered  by  both  of  the  coo- 
tending  parties;  who,  to  establish  their  claims, 
had  given  away  almost  every  thing  that  made 
them  valuable.  There  never  was  a  prince  in 
Europe,  who  better  understood  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  in  which 
greater  acquisitions  of  dominion  are  made  byju- 
dicioug  marriages,  than  by  success  in  war.  For 
having  added  to  his  patrimonial  territories  of  Anjou 
and  Normandy  the  dutchy  of  Guienne 
by  his  own  marriage,  the  male  issue  of 
the  dukes  of  Brittany  failing,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  marrying  his  third  son  Geoffrey,  tnen  an 
inrant,  to  the  heiress  of  that  important  province, 
an  tufant  also  ;  and  thus  uniting  by  so  strong  a 
link  his  northern  to  his  sonthem  dominions,  he 
possessed  in  his  own  name,  or  in  those  of  his  wife 
and  son,  alt  that  fine  and  extensive  country,  that 
is  washed  by  the  Atlantick  ocean,  from  Picardy 
quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Henry,  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories, 
and  aimingat  further  acquisitions,  saw  with  indig- 
nation, that  the  sovereign  authority  in  all  of  them, 
especially  in  England,  had  been  greatly  diminished. 
By  his  resumptions  he  had  indeed  lessened  the 
greatness  of  several  of  the  nobility ;  he  had  by 
force  of  arms  reduced  those,  who  forcibly  held  the 
crown-lends,  and  deprived  them  of  their  own 
estates  for  their  rebellion.  He  demolished  many 
castles,  those  perpetual  sources  of  rebellion  and 
disorder.  But  the  great  aim  of  his  policy  was  to 
break  the  power  of  the  clergy,  which  each  of  his 
predecessours,  since  Edward,  had  alternately  strove 
to  raise  and  to  depress ;  at  first,  in  order  to  gain 
that  potent  body  to  their  interests;  and  then  to 
preserve  them  in  subjection  to  the  authority  winch 
they  had  conferred.  The  clei^y  had  elected  Ste- 
phen ;  they  had  deposed  Stephen,  and  elected 
Matilda ;  and  in  the  instruments,  which  they  used 
On  these  occasions,  they  affirmed  in  themselves  a 
^neral  right  of  electing  the  kings  of  England. 
Their  share  both  in  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  that  prince  shewed,  that  they  possessed  a  power 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
state.  The  immunities  which  they  enjoyed,  seemed 
no  less  prejudicial  to  the  civil  economy ;  and  the 
rather,  as  in  the  confusion  of  Stephen's  reign  many, 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  prevailing  violence 
of  the  time,  or  to  sanctify  their  own  disorders,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  clerical  character.  The  church 
was  never  so  full  of  scandalous  persons,  who  being 
accountable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where 


no  crime  n  punished  with  death,  were  gailtj  of 
every  crime.  A  priest  had  about  this  time  ctm- 
mitted  a  murder  attended  with  very  aggtaTitii( 
circumstances.  The  kin^,  willing  at  once  to  re- 
store order,  and  to  depreai  the  clergy,  laid  bold  tl 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  convoke  the  cum 
to  his  own  court,  when  the  atroctousoess  of  dt 
crime  made  all  men  look  with  an  evil  eye  npaa 
the  claim  of  any  privilege,  which  might  ptncsl 
the  severest  justice.  The  natioo  in  geoenU  sceoal 
but  little  inclined  to  controvert  so  usefal  a  icci- 
Ifttion  with  so  potent  a  prince.  Amidst  this  pat- 
ral  acquiescence  one  man  was  found  bold  mm^ 
to  oppose  him,  who  for  eight  years  together  ea- 
broilM  all  bis  affairs,  poisoned  his  satisfactkii^ 
endangered  his  dominions,  and  at  length  ra  hi 
death  triumphed  over  all  the  power  and  policy  if 
this  wise  and  potent  monarch.  Tliis  wasThoaa 
a-Becket,  a  man  memorable  for  the  great  ffetj, 
and  the  bitter  reproaches,  he  has  met  with  fna 
posterity.  This  person  was  the  son  of  a  mptct- 
able  citizen  of  London ;  be  was  bred  to  the  tfdj 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  education  ikn 
used  to  qualify  a  man  for  publick  afiairs,  in«Uik 
he  soon  made  a  distingnisned  figure.  By  Uw  njil 
favour,  and  his  own  abilities,  be  rose  la  a  tsp 
succession  through  seYeral  considerable  nnpbf- 
ments,  from  an  office  under  the  sheriff  of  Losdos^ 
to  be  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In  tlii 
high  post  he  shewed  a  spirit  as  elevated :  bat  it 
was  rather  a  military  spint,  than  thatof  tbepm- 
man ; — magnificent  to  excess  in  his  It*i»(  tai 
appearance,  and  distingnisbing  himself  is  da 
tournaments  and  other  martial  sports  of  tint  tp 
with  much  ostentation  of  courage  and  expcacc 
The  king,  who  favoured  him  greatly,  andeipcclil 
a  suitable  return,  on  the  vacancy  destined  Bedd, 
yet  a  layman,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  andhopd 
to  find  in  him  a  warm  promoter  of  the  refbuBsbas 
he  intended.  Hardly  a  priest,  he  was 
made  the  first  prelate  in  the  kingdom.  '* 

But  no  sooner  was  he  invested  with  the  derit^ 
character,  than  the  whole  tenour  of  his  coadad 
was  seen  to  change  all  at  once ;  of  his  poMpMS 
retinue  a  few  plain  servants  only  rensinea:  s 
monastick  temperance  regulated  bis  taUe;  asd 
his  life,  in  all  respects  formed  to  the  moat  rigid 
austerity,  seemed  to  prepare  him  for  thatsnpoi- 
ority  he  was  resolved  to  assume,  and  the  awnkb 
he  foresaw  he  must  undergo  in  his  attempt 

It  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  pause  a  mocsentil 
this  remarkable  period,  in  order  to  view  is  ate 
consisted  that  greatness  of  the  cleigy,  whidi  ea- 
abled  them  to  bear  so  very  considenUe  a  tnj 
in  all  publick  affain ;  what  foundations  supportn 
the  weight  of  so  vast  a  power ;  whence  it  had  ib 
origin ;  what  was  the  nature,  and  what  ihegnHud, 
of  the  immunities  they  claimed  ;  that  we  msy  tk 
more  fully  enter  into  this  important  coDtroron, 
and  may  not  judge,  as  some  nave  incoasidenlBT 
done,  of  the  afiairs  of  those  times  by  ideas  tskct 
from  the  present  manners  and  ofHoioos. 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the  first  ChraOiiBi, 
avoiding  the  pagan  tribunals,  tried  most  em  ef 
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rir  ci«i)  noMS  belore  the  buAop,  who.  Utnugh 

hnd  no  direct  coercive  power,  yet,  wielding  ihe 

of  excommunication,  had   wherewithal  to 

■force  the  execution  of  hU  judE;»ienls.     Thus  ttie 

'  '      I  h»(l  a  considerable  iway  in  temporal  aCiira, 

before  lie  was  owned  by  the  lempornl  |>ower. 

lb*  ewpcroufa  no  toontt  become  Chriitian, 

1,  the  idea  of  pro&ncncss  being  removed  from 

aeciiUr  tribunals,  the  c^iise^  of  the  Chnatinn 

lityntturallr  passed  lo  ihnt  n-«ort  where  tl)o«c  o( 

generality  had  been   before.     But  tlie  rcve- 

aee  for  ihc  bishop  still  rcmnined.  and  the  re- 

BDibrance  of  his  formei  jurisdiclion.     It  was  not 

lit  decent,  timt  he,  who  had  Ijccn  a  hkI^  in 

I  own  court,  should  become  a  euilot  in  tlic  court 

'  aiKwher,     The  body  of  the  clcicy  likcwiw.  who 

■tipposed  to  have  no  secular  concerns,  for 

liich  titey  could  litij^le,  and  removed  by  their 

■racter  from  all  suspicion  of  violence,  were  lefl 

I  be  tried  by  th«r  own  ccclesiiulical  soperiours. 

wai,  with  a  little  variaiion  sometinies  in  ex- 

ling,   Mmeiimes  in   TUtraining,  the  bithaps' 

lictioD,   the  condition  of  tliinj^  wliilst   the 

■an  empire  siibtisled.     But,  though  their  im- 

iil»e«  were  irreat,  and  their  poiseiiKinns  ample, 

lirtng  tinder  an  nb«olule  form  of  government 

By  were  powerful  only  br  intluencc.     No  jum- 

tions  were  anneied  io  tlirir  lands;  they  had  no 

in  the  wnate,  tliey  were  no  order  in   the 

Froni  the  tettlemcnt  of  the  narthcm  nations, 
clergy  tnuHt  be  considered  in  nnolher  ligiit. 
bartrariinH  ^<ive  them  lar^  landed  poBse&- 
;  and  by  gi'ing;  them  land,  they  ^ve  tltem 
iction,  which,  according  lo  their  notiofli.  was 
irable  from  it.     Tliey  made  tliem  an  order  in 
Ril*;  and  as  all  llie  orders  bad  their  privi- 
tho  clergy   Imd    thein,   and   were    uo   leu 
idy  to  preserve,  and  umbitious  to  eniend,  lliem. 
'nr  asce^tors,  having  united  tlie  eburch  dignities 
tbe  secular  di^niiiei  of  boroniea,  had  so  blended 
ecclesiastical  with  the  temporal  power  in  the 
periont.  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
te  them.     The  ecc leaiaiilical   waa  however 
alent  in  this  composition,  drew  to  it  the  other, 
it,  and  waH  itupportcd  by  it.     But  it  wns 
the  devotion  only,  hut  the  necenily.  of  the 
that  railed  the  cleri;y  tu  tlie  exeexs  of  this 
The  lilll<>  learning,  whicli  then  «ib- 
remained   wholly   in  tlieir  hands.       Pew 
_  the  laity  could  even  read ;  consequently 
|He  clergy  alone  were  pri>)>er  for  pubtick  iiflairs. 
y  "ere  tho  ilatetmen,  Ihey  were  the  lawyers ; 
them  were  often  taken  the  bailifis  of  the 
iturial  cour1»;  sometimea  ihesheriflsof  coun> 
and  alinou  constantly  the  jnsiiciHries  of  the 
^^  kingdom.    The  Norman  kings,  always 

p  4aL^  jealous  of  ihcir  order,  were  always 
forced   to  miploy  them.     In  abbeys 
(the  law  was  studied  ;  abbeys  were  the  palladiums 
f  llic  publiclt  liberty  by  tlie  custody  ot  the  royal 
cbarters,  and  most  of  the  records,     llins,  nccea- 
ry  to  the  frrat  by  their  knowledge,  venerable  to 
4fce  poor  by  their  hospitality,  dreadful  to  all  by  tlie 


power  of  excommunication,  llie  cltaracter  of  the 
clergy  was  exalted  above  every  tiiUvg  in  the  state ; 
and  it  could  no  more  be  otherwise  in  tliose  daya, 
than  it  is  possible  it  ahould  be  ao  in  ours. 

William  the  Coaiiueror  made  it  »n«  principal 
paint  of  his  politick*  to  reduce  the  elerf^;  but 
all  the  itcps  nc  took  in  it  were  not  C(|ually  well 
cnlciilated  to  answer  this  intention.  When  be 
subjected  church  •In  m  Is  to  military  senice.  the 
clergy  complained  billcrlv,  as  it  lessened  their 
revenue;  but  1  imagine  tl  did  not  leasen  their 
]M>wcr  in  piuportion :  for  by  tliis  i^egiiiaiion  they 
came,  like  other  great  lords,  to  have  iheii  military 
vHssals.  who  owed  them  homa^  and  fealty  ;  and 
this  rather  cncrcat'rd  their  comiderntion  amon^rst 
BO  martial  a  people.  The  kin^,  who  siicceciled 
him.  though  theyalsosimed  at  reducing  the  eccle- 
siaslical  power,  never  pursued  their  scheme  on  a 
great  or  lej;iilalive  principle.  They  seemed  rather 
desirous  of  enriching  theinaetvet  by  the  abuaes  in 
the  church,  than  earnest  to  correct  them.  One 
day  they  pUindered,  and  the  next  day  tliey  founded, 
monasleriea,  as  their  rapaciousneas  or  their  scruples 
chanced  to  predominate ;  so  that  every  attempt  of 
that  kind,  having  rallier  tlie  air  of  tyranny  than 
reformation,  could  never  be  bearlity  approved,  or 
seconded  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  bishops  must  always  be  I'onsidered  in  the 
double  capacity  of  clerks  and  barons.  Their  couru, 
therefore,  had  a  double  jurisdiction  ;  over  the 
clergy  and  Inilv  of  their  diocese  for  the  ct)gnizance 
of  crimes  a|;ainBl  ecclesiastical  law,  and  over  the 
vassals  of  their  barony,  as  lords  paramount.  But 
ibeae  two  departments,  sodiHcient  in  thetr  nalarc, 
they  freqaently  confounded  by  making  use  of  the 
spiritual  weajmn  of  excommunicaiion  to  enforce 
tlie  judgments  of  both  ;  and  thu  sentence,  cutting 
olf  the  parly  from  tbe  common  society  of  mankind, 
lay  equally  heavy  on  all  ranks  :  for,  as  it  de^irtred 
the  lower  aort  of  the  fellowship  of  their  eijuali, 
and  ihe  protection  of  their  lord,  so  it  deprived  the 
lord  of  the  services  of  his  vassuls,  wdetiier  he  ot 
ihey  lay  under  the  sentence.  Tbis  was  one  of  the 
giievaivcea,  which  the  king  proposed  to  redress. 

At  some  sanction  of  religion  is  mixed  with 
almost  every  concern  of  civil  life,  and  us  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  took  cognizance  of  all  religioua 
maicers,  it  drew  to  itself  nol  only  all  <]iiestions 
relative  lo  tilhei  and  advowsoos,  but  whatever 
related  lo  marriages,  wills,  tlie  estate  of  intes- 
tates, the  breachea  of  oatlrt  and  contracu :  in  a 
word,  erery  tiling,  which  did  not  touch  life,  or 
feudal  property. 

The  ignoranet  of  tlie  btiljfiii  in  lay  courU,  who 
were  only  poaacaaed  of  loiw  fendnl  maxima  and 
the  iraditioos  of  an  uncertain  custom,  made  tJiia 
recourse  to  the  spiritual  courU  the  more  necessary, 
where  tlivy  could  judge  with  a  little  more  exact- 
ness by  the  lights  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

This  jurisdiction  extended  itstir  by  connivance, 
by  neccssityr  by  custom,  by  abuse,  over  lay  per- 
sons and  a^aira.  But  Ibc  immunity  of  the  clergy 
from  lay  co^izanccs  was  claimed,  not  only  as  a 
privilege  easential   tuthc  dignity  of  ihcir  order. 
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supported  by  the  canons,  and  countenanced  by 
the  Roman  law,  but  as  a  right  confirmed  by  all 
the  ancient  laws  of  England. 

Christianity,  coming  into  England  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  empire,  brought  along  with 
it  alt  those  ideas  of  immunity.  The  first  trace  we 
can  find  of  this  exemption  from  lay  jurisdiction  in 
England  is  in  the  laws  of  Etheldred  ;  *  it  is  more 
fully  established  in  those  of  Canute  ;t  but  ia  the 
code  of  Henry  the  First  it  is  twice  distinctly  af- 
firmed.t  This  immunity  from  the  secular  juris- 
diction, whilst  it  seemed  to  encourage  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  clergy  towards  others,  encouraged  also 
the  violence  of  otliers  against  them.  The  murder 
of  a  clerk  could  not  be  punished  at  this  time  by 
death;  it  was  against  a  spiritual  person;  an  of- 
fence wholly  spiritual,  of  which  the  secular  courts 
took  no  sort  of  cognizance.  In  the  Saxon  times 
two  circumstances  made  such  an  exemption  less 
a  cause  of  jealousy;  the  sheriff  sal  with  tne  bishop, 
and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  was,  if  not  under  the 
controul,  at  least  under  the  inspection,  of  the  lay 
officer ;  and  then,  as  neither  laity  nor  clergy  were 
capitally  punished  for  any  offence,  this  privilege 
did  not  create  so  invidious  and  glaring  a  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Such  was  the  power  of  the 
clei^y,  and  such  the  immunities,  which  the  king 
proposed  to  diminish. 

Becket,  who  had  punished  the  ecclesiastick  for 
bis  crime  by  ecclesiastical  law,  refused  to  deliver 
htm  over  to  the  secular  judges  for  further  punish- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  law,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  twice  questioned  for  the  same  offence.  The 
,  A.  D.  1161.  ''■"El  provoked  at  this  opposition, 
summoned  a  council  of  the  barons 
and  bishops  at  Clarendon ;  and  here,  amongst 
others  of  less  moment,  the  following  were  unani- 
mously declared  to  be  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  And  it  is  something  remarkable,  and 
certainly  makes  much  for  the  honour  of  their 
moderation,  that  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  must 
have  composed  so  large  and  weighty  a  part  of  the 
great  council,  seem  not  only  to  have  made  no 
opposition  to  regulations,  which  so  remarkably 
contracted  their  jurisdiction,  but  even  seem  to 
have  forwarded  them. 

1st.  A  clerk  accused  of  any  crime  shall  appear 
in  the  king's  court,  that  it  may  be  judged  whether 
he  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  cognizance. 
If  to  the  former,  a  deputy  shall  go  into  the  bishop's 
court  to  observe  the  trial ;  if  the  clerk  be  con- 
victed, he  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  king's  jus- 
ticiary to  be  punished. 

2d,  All  causes  concerning  presentation,  all 
causes  concerning  Frankalmoign,  all  actions  con- 
cerning breach  of  faith,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's 
court. 

3d.  The  king's  tenant  in  capile  shall  not  be 
excommunicated  without  the  king's  license. 

4th.  No  clerk  shall  go  out  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out giving  security,  that  he  will  do  n6thing  to  the 

*  LL,  Klbrldied.  Si  presbyter  bomklda  flercl,  Jkc. 
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prejudice  of  the  king  or  nation.  And  all  appeili 
shall  be  tried  at  home. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  tlie  conslitDtioti 
or  assizes  of  Clarendon,  famous  for  having  ben 
the  first  legal  check  given  to  the  power  of  tU 
clergy  in  England.  To  give  these  constiutiGK 
the  greater  weight,  it  was  thought  proper,  iW 
they  should  be  confirmed  by  a  bull  from  the  jx^. 
By  this  step  the  king  seemed  to  doubt  the  eotn- 
nesa  of  his  own  authority  in  his  dominionB;  ud 
by  calling  in  foreign  aid,  when  it  served  bis  pn- 
pose,  he  gave  it  a  force  and  a  sort  of  legal  ssoc- 
tion  when  it  came  to  be  employed  against  faimiell 
But  as  no  negociation  had  fKcpared  the  pope  k 
favour  of  laws,  designed  in  reality  to  abndge  b 
own  power,  it  was  no  wonder  that  lie  rejected  thai 
with  indignation.  Becket,  who  had  not  been  pn- 
vailed  on  to  accept  them  but  with  infinite  rdact- 
ance,  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  pope's  ikup- 
probation  than  he  openly  declared  dis  own ;  ie 
did  penance  in  the  humblest  manner  for  his  fonaer 
acquiescence,  and  resolved  to  make  amends  far  ii 
by  opposing  the  new  constitutions  with  the  ntmod 
zeal.  In  this  disposition  the  king  saw,  that  ike 
archbishop  might  be  more  easily  ruined  than  hw- 
bled,  and  bis  ruin  was  resolved.  Immediatdji 
number  of  suits,  on  various  pretences,  were  am- 
menced  against  him,  in  every  one  of  which  be  m 
sure  to  be  foiled;  but  these  making  no  deadl; 
blow  at  his  fortunes,  he  was  called  to  account  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  be  was  accosed  of 
having  embezzled  during  his  chancellorship,  h 
was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  a  full  acquitUBcc 
from  the  king's  son,  and  Richard  de  Lncy.tbc 
guardian  and  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  on  b 
resignation  of  the  seals ;  he  saw  it  was  alresitf 
determined  against  him.  Far  from  yielding  oadtr 
these  repeated  blows,  he  raised  still  higher  the  k- 
cleaiastical  pretensions,  now  become  necessary  to 
his  own  protection.  He  refused  to  answer  to  fi* 
charge,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  to  whom  aloK 
he  seemed  to  acknowledge  any  real  subjectios- 
A  great  ferment  ensued  on  this  appeal.  Tk 
courtiers  advised,  that  he  should  be  thrown  into 
prison,  and  that  his  temporalities  should  be  ttati. 
The  bishops,  willing  to  reduce  Becket  without  it- 
ducing  their  own  order,  proposed  to  accuse  hia 
before  the  pope,  and  to  pursue  him  to  degradatioik. 
Some  of  his  friends  pressed  him  to  give  ap  Im 
cause,  others  urged  him  to  resign  his  dignity.  TW 
king's  servants  threw  out  menaces  against  hii  life. 
Amidst  this  general  confusion  of  passions  ud 
councils,  whilst  every  one  according  to  bisinla- 
ests  expected  the  event  with  much  anxiety,  Beckit, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  escaped  out  of  the  os- 
tion,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  kng 
of  France. 

Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  seccstiao, 
which  put  the  archbishop  out  of  his  power,  tut 
left  him  in  full  possession  of  all  hia  ecclesiaiticil 
weapons.      An    embassy   was    immediately  i*- 
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t  to  Rome,  in  order  to  dcvuh  Bw'kiit ;  but 
ul  pleaded  die  pop«'s  own  caitse  kcfbrt;  (lie 
ijiwelf,  lie  ubtaiiinl  up  easy  victory  over  tlic 
unltaMaiioim.  Heriry.  on  the  otiier  lian<), 
cry  measure  to  niniiiiuiii  1ii«  aiiltiorjty  ;  lie 
ry  thing  worthy  of  An  abl«  politician,  and 
ing  tenacious  of  his  just  aulhoritv.  He 
:  look  mi-uurcs  not  only  to  humble  Beckct, 

>  to  luMi-r  lliHi  cliair,  whose  exallalbn  liHtl 
itluence  on  lh>c  throne.  I'or  ht  encouraged 
hop  oT  London  to  revive  a  clBim  to  llie 
fi  snd  ihuK,  by  making  the  rights  of  th« 
ItBfll  dubious,  he  )iupfd  to  r<n)d(>r  lulUTe 
1  more  cuuliouB  in  the  exercise  of  llietn. 
itbitcd,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason, 
lesiaiiicks  rrcm  going  out  of  hU  domiiiionn 
:  licenw,  or  any  emisaary  of  tlie  pope's  or 
bop'a  (wn  enteriag  them  witii  letlen  of 
nuniration  or  interdict.  And .  that  he  nii^-ht 
iply  arms  againat  hlmxelf,  the  Peter-penoe 
Hieoted  with  llie  former  rare,  but  detained 
Vyal  trcaiury,  thai  matter  mi^t  be  Ivfl  to 
tMb  for  liope  and  fi?ar.  In  the  personal 
iBt  of  Ueckel,  all  the  proceedinga  were  full 
Br;  and  by  an  unneeeMsry  and  unjust  sc- 
JTcaUy  diKredilnl  bclh  Uic  cause  and  cha- 
if  ttie  kiii^:  for  lie  nlrlppcd  oftlii-ir  goods, 
■iahed,  idl  the  aiclibiitbop's  kindred,  all, 
tre  in  any  tort  connected  with  him,  wiilioul 
It  i^ard  to  sex,  a^,  or  condition.  In  llie 
ime,  Becket,  stung  ivitli  iheM  affronts,  im- 

of  his  banishment,  and  burniii|r  with  nil 
f,  and  the  sane  zeal,  which  bad  occationed 
Itnually  threatened  the  kin^  with  liie  last 
m  of  ecclesiastical  povrer :  and  all  lliiii^ 
leteby,  and  by  the  absence  and  enmity  of 
d  of  the  Engliah  church,  kept  ia  great  con- 

ag  tliis  unlkappy  eonienlion  ecwral  treaties 
!t  on  foot;  but  the  dixpoiiition  of  all  tlie 
I  who  talcrestcd  thcmsclvea  in  this  quarrel, 
uch  protracted  a  dct«rminulion  in  favour  of 
ode.  Wjih  n-giitd  to  Rumr.  the  then  pope 
caander  the  Third,  one  of  tlie  wisest  pre- 
'ho  had  ever  governed  that  see.  and  the 
ealous  lor  extending  its  authoritT.  How> 
hough  incessantly  solicited  by  Itecket  to 
nnnicntc  tlie  kine;,  and  to  lay  the  ktn^oni 
tn  jntcrdicti  he  wa&  iinnillin;  to  keep  pace 
Criolcnccof  that  cnrui^ed  bishop.  Becket 't 
at  tini^lo  :  but  the  jiope  had  many  things 
Itder  ;  an  nnti-|>oj>e  then  subsisted,  who  was 
y  supported  by  tlic  cmpcrour;  and  Henty 
Uially  eniertti  inio  a  ne^ociation  witli  this 
wr  and  this  pretended  pope.  On  the 
Mttd,  the  king  knew,  that  Uie  lower  sort 
pie  in  England  Mere  generally  afleeied  lo 
tibisbop,  and  much  under  the  influence  of 
rgy.     He  was  therefire  fearful  to  drive  the 

>  «xireniil>e»  by  wholly  rei>ouDcing  hi*  au- 
.     These  dispoflitiun*  iti  the  two  principal 

made  way  for  several  conference*  leading 
te.  But  for  a  lone  time  all  llteir  endeavours 
lather  lo  inHame  than  to  allay  the  ipistrcl. 


Whilst  the  kin^,  steady  tn  asmiiin^  his  rights,  re- 
membered with  biCterncsM  Uie  archbishnpS  oppo- 
sition ;  and  whilst  the  archbisliop  iDaintuiuea  the 
claims  of  the  church  wiih  an  ImughliiieM  natural 
to  liiin,  and  uhicli  wsis  only  awgincnted  by  hit  suf- 
ferings,  the  king  of  France  A|ipviired  sometimes  lo 
forward,  aotnelimcs  to  perplex,  lliC  ncguciation ; 
and  il)is  duplicilv  seemed  to  be  dictaleil  by  lh« 
situation  of  hisaflairs.  He  wiisdeuiruusof  iiouiisli- 
ing  a  quarrel,  which  put  so  redoubled  a  vassal  on 
the  defensive:  but  he  was  also  justly  fearful  of 
driving  so  powerful  a  prince  to  forget,  that  he  vna 
a  vassal.  All  parties,  however,  vrearred  ut  length 
^ith  a  content,  by  which  all  were  di%triiclcd,  and 
which  in  its  i.isue  promised  noihin|[  favourable  to 
any  of  them,  yielded  at  leni^i  to  ao  arconinioda- 
linn,  founded  rather  on  an  oblivion  and  *ilence  of 
past  disputes,  than  on  the  sctltctnent  of  tn-cni  for 
preserving  future  Iranquillily. 

Bejtket  returned  in  a  sort  of  Irinmph  to  his  see. 
Many  of  iho  di^ilicd  elcrji^y,  ond  not  a  few  of  ilw 
barons,  lay  under  excommunication  for  the  ahua 
they  had  tn  hia  persecution :  but  neither  broken 
by  adversity,  nor  softened  bv  good  furitme.  he  re- 
lented nothing  of  his  seventy,  but  referred  them 
all  for  their  abiwlutinn  to  the  pope.  Tlitir  resent- 
ments were  revived  with  additional  bitli-mcss: 
new  BfTronts  were  offered  to  ihe  archbiiihrrp.  u  hich 
broui;ht  on  new  eicommunicniion*  and  tnterdicta. 
T^ie  contention  thickened  on  all  sid«.  and  things 
•eemed  running  preeipilately  to  the  furiner  dan- 
g:erous  extremities,  when  Ihe  account  of  these  con- 
test* was  brought,  with  much  aesmvation,  against 
Becket  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  tlien  in  Normandy; 
who,  fomeeing  a  new  aeries  of  troubles,  broke  out 
in  a  vinlcitt  pas»on  of  grief  and  anger,  "  I  have 
no  frieoda,  or  I  had  not  *o  loo^  been  insulted  by 
this  haughty  priest  !"  Four  knighu.who  attendea 
near  his  person,  thinking  that  the  complaints  of 
a  king  arc  orders  for  revenge,  and  lioping  a  re- 
ward  equal  to  tlic  importance,  and  even  guilt,  of 
the  service,  silently  departed :  and  passing  with 
great  diligence  into  England,  in  a  short  lime  ihej 
arrived  at  Canlcrbury.  They  entered  the  ealbe- 
dral :  they  fell  on  the  archbishop,  juil  on  the 
point  of  celebraiing  divine  senrice,  and  with  re- 
peated blows  of  their  clubs  lliey  beat  him  to  llie 
gn>und,  they  broke  bis  skull  in  pieees,  and  covered 
the  altar  viih  his  blood  ami  brains. 

The  hoirnur  of  this  barbaroita  ac-  ,  _  .  „ 
lion,  cncrcased  bv  tl>e  sacrednrst  of 
the  per»on  who  Ntiffero*!,  ai>d  of  tlie  place  when 
it  was  cumniided,  dillused  itself  on  all  aides  with 
incredible  rapidity :  the  clcivy,  in  wboae  cause  ht 
fell,  eqaalled  him  to  ihe  most  holy  martvis:  com- 
passion for  his  fate  made  all  men  forget  nis  laulu; 
and  the  report  of  frequent  miracles  at  fa«  tomb 
sanctit^ed  his  cause  and  character,  and  tlirew  a 
general  odium  on  the  king.  What  berameof  tiM 
murderers  is  iincertaiii;  tlicy  were  nrilhtr  pro- 
tected by  the  king,  rmr  punished  by  llie  laws,  for 
ihe  leaion  we  have  not  Ions  since  mentioned. 
The  king,  with  infinite  diffimltj,  extricated  him- 
self from  the  con»eiiu«ncc»  of  this  murder,  which 
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threatened,  under  tbe  papal  banners,  to  arm  all 
Europe  a^inst  him ;  nor  was  he  absolved,  but  by 
renouncing  the  most  material  parts  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon  ;  by  purging  himself  upon 
oath  of  the  murder  of  Becket ;  by  doing  a  very 
humiliating  penance  at  his  tomb  to  expiate  the 
rash  words,  which  had  given  occasion  to  his  death; 
and  by  engaging  to  furnish  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  Uie  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  end  taking  the 
cross  himself  as  soon  as  his  afiuirs  should  admit  it. 
The  king  probably  thought  his  freedom  from  the 
haughtiness  of  Becket  cheaply  purchased  by  these 
condescensions;  and,  without  question,  though 
Becket  might  hare  been  justifiable,  perhaps  even 
laudable,  for  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  privi- 
leges, which  his  church  and  his  order  had  acquired 
by  the  care  of  his  predecessours,  and  of  which  he 
by  his  place  was  the  depository,  yet  the  principles, 
upon  which  he  supported  these  privileges,  subver- 
sive of  all  good  government ;  his  extravagant  ideas 
of  church  power;  the  schemes  he  meditated,  even 
to  his  death,  to  extend  it  yet  further  ;  his  violent 
and  unreserved  attachment  to  the  papacy,  and 
that  inflexible  spirit,  which  all  bis  virtues  rendered 
but  the  more  aaogerous,  made  his  death  as  ad- 
vantageous at  that  time,  as  the  means  by  which 
it  was  effected  were  sacrilegious  and  detestable. 

Between  the  death  of  Becket  and  the  king's  ab> 
solution  he  resolved  on  the  execution  of  a  design, 
by  which  he  reduced  under  his  dominion  a  country, 
not  more  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  its 
situation,  than  by  the  laws,  customs,  and  way  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants :  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
with  no  difference  but  that  of  religion,  still  retained 
the  native  manners  of  the  original  Celtse.  The 
king  had  meditated  this  design  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  had  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  then  pope,  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Englishman, 
to  authorize  the  attempt.  He  well  knew,  from  the 
internal  weakness  and  advantageous  situation  of 
this  noble  island,  the  easiness  and  importance  of 
such  a  conquest.  But  at  this  particular  time  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  his  engaging  personally  in 
the  enterprise  by  two  other  powerful  motives.'  For, 
first,  the  murder  of  Becket  had  bred  very  ill  hu- 
mours in  his  subjects,  the  chiefs  of  whom,  always 
impatient  of  a  long  peace,  were  glad  of  any  pre- 
tence for  rebellion ;  it  was  therefore  expedient,  and 
serviceable  to  the  Crown,  to  find  an  employment 
abroad  for  this  spirit,  which  could  not  exert  itself 
without  being  destrucflve  at  home.  And,  next, 
as  be  had  obtained  the  grant  of  Ireland  from  the 
pope,  upon  condition  of  subjecting  it  to  Peter- 
pence,  he  knew,  that  the  speedy  performance  of 
this  condition  would  greatly  facilitate  his  recover- 
ing the  good  graces  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Be- 
fore ve  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  I  propose  to  lay  open  to  the  reader  the 
state  of  that  kingdom,  that  we  may  see  what 
grounds  Henry  had  to  hope  for  success  in  this 
expedition. 

Ireland  is  about  half  as  lai^  as  England.  In 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  there  is  little  dif- 
ference, other  than  that  more  rain  falls ;  as  the 


country  is  more  mountainous  and  exposed  full  lo 
the  westerly  wind,  which  blowing  from  the  Adao- 
tick  ocean  prevails  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  This  moisture,  as  it  has  enriched  tbe  countrj 
with  large  and  frequeot  rivers,  and  spread  ont  i 
number  of  fair  and  magnificent  lakes,  beyond  tk 
proportion  of  otlier  places,  has  on  tbe  other  bud 
encumbered  tbe  island  with  an  uncommon  udti- 
tude  of  bogs  and  morasses ;  so  that  in  genenl  it 
is  less  praised  for  corn  than  pasturage,  in  which  ao 
soil  is  more  rich  and  luxuriant.  Whilst  it  pomema 
these  internal  meaosof  wealth,  it  opens  on  sHhIb 
a  great  number  of  ports,  spacious  and  hcbe, 
and  by  their  advantageous  situation  iavitii^  id 
universal  commerce.  But  on  these  ports,  beUtr 
known  than  those  of  Britain  in  tbe  time  of  ds 
Romans,  at  this  time  there  were  few  towns,  icsm 
any  fortifications,  and  no  trade,  that  desenti  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  people  of  Ireland  lay  claim  to  a  very  extti- 
vagant  antiquity,  through  a  vanity  commoo  Usll 
nations,  llie  accounts,  which  are  given  by  tliv 
ancient  chronicles,  of  their  first  settlements,  an  p- 
nerally  tales  confuted  by  their  own  absurdity.  Tk 
settlement  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  bat 
authenticated,  and  from  which  toe  Iri^  dcdaee 
the  pedigree  of  the  best  families,  is  derived  fin 
Spam  ;  it  was  called  Clan  Milea,  or  the  descesd- 
ants  of  Milesius,  and  Kin  Scuit,  or  the  ran  of 
Scyths,  aflerwards  known  by  the  name  of  Seob. 
The  Irish  histbrians  suppose  this  race  diKiiilri 
^m  a  person  called  Gathel,  a  Scythian  by  VA, 
an  Egyptian  by  education,  the  contemponiyaad 
friend  of  the  prophet  Moses.  But  these  faisloriei, 
seeming  clear-sighted  in  the  obscure  a&iis  of  k 
blind  an  antiquity,  instead  of  passing  fbrtrsMam 
of  ancient  facts,  are  regarded  by  the  Judidoas  a 
modern  fictions.  In  cases  of  this  sort  itliaal 
conjectures  are  more  to  be  relied  on  thaa  impn- 
bable  relations.  It  is  most  probable,  that  lictssd 
was  first  peopled  from  Britain.  The  coaris  of 
these  countries  are  in  some  places  in  ^ht  of  t»A 
other.  The  language,  the  manners,  and  rriigka 
of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  both  are  noAj 
the  same.  The  Milesian  colony,  whenem  il 
arrived  in  Ireland,  could  have  made  no  gmt 
change  in  the  manners  or  language,  as  the  aociot 
Spaniards  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtn,  as  writ  si 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  lan^ssgc 
is  not  different  from  tliat  of  all  other  natwns,  ■ 
Temple  and  Rapin,  from  ignorance  of  it,  htrc 
asserted.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  its  words  bcsr 
a  remarkable  resemblance  not  only  to  those  of  Ac 
Welsh  and  Armorick,  but  also  to  the  Gnsekssd 
Latin.  Neither  is  the  figure  of  the  letteis  for 
difierent  from  the  vulgar  character,  though  An 
order  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  other  toMM, 
nor  the  names,  which  are  taken  from  tbe  IiiA 
proper  names  of  several  species  of  trees ;  a  eiresB- 
stance,  which,  notwithstanding  their  similitBde  H 
the  Roman  letters,  ai^ues  a  different  original  sad 
great  antiquity.  Tbe  Druid  discipline  ancienthr 
flourished  in  that  island ;  in  the  fourth  century  it 
felldownbeforethepreachingofSt. Patrick.  Ito 
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Christian  religion  waicmbrncMl,  ami  citllii'afil 
ttli  «n  uncomnKin  zcnl,  wliicli  dieplnyed  tUelf  in 
Dumber  and  cotiKqucncc  oi  the  pcr»oi)i,  wlio 
•11  parU  embraced  the  conlcnittlntit-c  Ufc. 
Its  mode  of  life,  and  the  sitnalion  of  Ireland, 
ived  from  the  horrouf  of  those  dcvaMntiaait, 
ahook  llie  rest  of  Europe,  made  it  a  tchgt 
iMfainc:.  almost  extini[UBhede»ery  where  else, 
ieare  Houri»hed  in  Ireland  during  the  seventh 
e^ith  ccalQTicii.  Tlie  tame  c*use,  wliich 
iy«l  it  in  wher  countries,  also  de&Irayed 
'ttMTV.  Tlio  Dnni^,  then  pa^pios,  made  them- 
mutrr*  of  the  ixtnnd  titttr  a  long  and 
'ill  war,  in  vrliich  they  dntruycd  the  iciencct 
ith  t)te  tnonuleriet  in  whiL-li  they  were 
ittivatpil,  Bt  as  deslruclive  n  war  lliey  were  at 
ipli  cspelle<i;  but  neither  their  ancient  scieoee 
riepose  returned  to  the  Irish  ;  who,  foiling  into 
■nectick  dittr&ctiona  ta  soon  as  iher  were  freed 
their  forei^  enemies,  sunk  quickly  into  a 
of  ig^nonnce,  poi-crty,  &nd  barbarism ;  which 
M  have  been  rerj-  ^ai,  since  it  excecdwi  ihw 
the  n^Iof  Europe.  Titediitorderain  the  church 
e<]ua)  to  ikotc  in  the  civil  economy,  and  fur- 
iabed  to  the  pope  a  planublc  prutcxt  for  ^vin? 
Itnrf  a  commiuion  to  conquer  (lie  kingdom,  in 
Her  to  reform  il. 
The  ]ri«h  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes 
clans,  each  clan  forming  within  ilwlf  a  *e|iarate 
Bverniiient.  It  nu  ordered  hv  aehief,  whova* 
nited  to  that  dignity  either  bv  election,  or  by 
ordinary  course  of  doscent,  but  u»  the  eldnt 
ttd  wiirtliiest  of  the  blood  of  t)>e  d«c«ued  lord. 
Ill  onli-r  of  iiiecesflion,  called  Tanittrr,  wm  laid 
lMi*f  been  invented  iu  the  Danish  troubles,  le»l 
uibc,  durini;  a  minotitv.  should  have  been 
lABf^rMl  farwaatof asufficientleader.  It  wu 
biy  much  more  ancient ;  but  it  was,  however, 
dcd  with  very  ^ml  and  pernicious  inconve- 
cies.  as  ii  was  ob%ioui>lran  alTair  of  diffictilty 
determiDe  who  should  be  cnllod  the  worthiest  of 
Uood  ;  and  a  door  beinj;  alwaya  left  open 
ambition,  this  order  introduced  a  prater 
thief  than  it  was  intended  to  remedy-  .Almost 
tribe,  b<^>)(!es  iw  contention  with  the  neiffh- 
i;  tribes,  nouri»hed  faction  and  discontent 
tn  Itself,  lite  chief*  we  tpealt  of  were  in 
called  Tiema,  or  Ijocih,  and  those  of  more 
ration  Riagfa,  or  Kines;  owt  these  were 
five  kinst  more  eminent  than  the  nnt. 
ble  to  the  fire  provinces,  into  which  the 
land  was  anciently  divided.  Tliese  aijuin  were- 
ibnedinkte  to  oni:  head,  who  was  called  monarch 
■II  Ireland,  rsisefl  to  ihal  power  by  election,  or. 

properly  apesking,  by  violence. 

'Wfciki  tlK  diffnities  of  the  stnie  were  disposed 

by  «  wrt  of  election,  the  office  of  iudfes,  who 

called  Brcbons.  iIk  trades  o(  merhanicks.  and 

llrasa  ait*  whirh  we  ate  apt  to  consMler  as 

big  pftncimilty  on  natural  genius,  sodi  ta 

tad  mnsicK,  were  confined  in  sucoetsion  to 

im  races,  tlie   Irish  imagioing,  lliM  grtaler 

wm  to  be  derived  from  an  early  insll- 

uid  Ae  ifiectioa  «l  partnta  dcaironiuf  per- 


]ielualin^  tlie  secrets  of  llieir  art  in  Jieir  families, 
Ihan  from  the  casual  edbrts  of  particular  fancy 
and  application.     This  h  much  in  the  strain  of  thii 
HtiHlcrn  ))olicy;  but  ihcae  and  many  other  of  lli«| 
Irish  insiiitiiioni),  well  enouf;h  calrulaied  to  pre'i 
serve  frond  arts  and  useful  di»cipline  when  these 
arts  came  to  de^Dcmle,  were  equally  well  calrn- 
latcd  to  prevent  all  improvement,  and  to  perpeuiate 
corruption,  bv  infusing  an  invincible  tenaciuusnett 
of  siicic^nt  customs. 

The  jieople  of  Ireland  were  much  more  addicted 
to  pasturage  than  agricullurp,  not  more  from  tbt-. 
quality  of  their  soil,  than  from  a  remnant  of  A^ 
Scythian  manners.     They  twd  but  few  towns,  and 
those  not  fonified,  each  clan  livbf;'  dispersed  over 
its  own  terrilory.     Th«  k'w  walled  towns  they  had  i 
lay  on  the  «e«-coast ;  tbey  were  built  by  lh« ' 
Danes,  and   Iicid   aficr  thcT  had  loftt  th^-ir  coo* 
ciucBts  in  the  inlatul  parts:  here  was  carried  on 
uie  little  foreign  trade,  which  the  island  then  p<»- 
seascd. 

The  Irish  niililia  was  of  two  kinds :  one  called 
Ktrnt,  which  were  foot,  slightly  armed  wiili  a  long 
knife  or  dagger,  and  almost  naked  ;  the  othetJ 
Oalloglasitt,  who  were  lionc,  poorly  mounted, 
and  generally  armed  only  with  a  battle-axe. 
Neither  hotscnor  foot  tnademncli  'tTrf  ihr  nprar, 
the  swofd,  or  the  bow.  With  indifTi.Tent  wme 
tbey  had  still  worse  discipline.  In  these  ctrrnin* 
stances  their  natural  bravery,  v.-hi(^h,  though  con- 
siderable, was  not  superiour  to  that  of  their  invad^j 
ers,  stood  them  in  tittle  stead. 

Such  was  t)>e  ailuBiton  of  things  in  IrelaoiO 
when  Dermot,  king  of  l,einsler,  having  vioientl 
carried  awav  the  wife  of  one  of  Ike  neighbonr' 
petty  sovereisnB,  Tloderic,  kio);  of  Connaughi,  i 
monarch  of  Ireland,  joined  with  the  iojurcd  huk'| 
band  to  punish  bo  flagrant  an  outrage  ;  and  with 
their  united  forces  spoiled  Dermot  of  bis  territories, 
and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  king-  ,  n  .^, 
dom.  Tlie  fugitive  prinee,  not  unap- 
prized  of  Henry's  d«sign«  upon  his  country,  threw 
himself  at  his  (eel,  implornl  his  protection,  and 
prointwd  to  lioM  of  him.  as  bia  feudatory,  th* 
«0Tareif>nty  he  should  («>co*er  by  his  easistaaoe. 
Henry  wan  at  this  time  at  Gnienne ;  nothing 
cmdd  be  more  atrreeablc  to  him  than  such  an  in- 
cident :  bat  as,  his  French  dominions  actually  lay 
under  an  inti-rdicl  on  account  of  hi*  quarrel  wits 
Bficket,  and  all  liis  afTain,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  in  a  ut^ibled  and  dubiotn  situation, 
it  was  ftoi  prudent  to  remove  his  person,  nor  ven< 
lure  any  considerable  body  of  his  forces,  on  a  dis- 
tant enterprise.  Yet  not  willing  lo  lose  so  favour*! 
able  an  opportunity,  lie  warmly  recommrnded  the 
caitsit  of  Dermot  to  his  rtfreoey  in  Rnglattd,  per- 
mitting and  cncoumging  all  persona  to  arm  in  bit 
favour:  a  permission,  in  this  age  of  enter 
greedily  accepted  by  many;  but  ihe  nerson,  who 
brought  Ihe  most  assittane*  to  il,  aitd  indeed  gave 
a  fbrin  and  sphil  In  the  whole  desi;^,  was  Kidiard, 
carl  of  Striaul.  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Rtrongbow.  Dermot,  to  confirm  in  his  tnirrMl 
thb  potent  end  warlike  peer,  ^cwownA  Vi*-  *■''- 
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daughter  id  marriage  with  the  rerenion  of  his 
crown.    The  beginnings  of  so  great  an  enterprise 

were  formed  with  a  very  lender  force. 

Not  four  hundred  men  landed  near 
Wexford  ;  they  took  the  town  by  storm.  When 
reinforced  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred ; 
but,  being  joined  with  three  thousand  men  by 
Dermot,  with  an  incredible  rapidity  of  success 
they  reduced  Waterford,  Dublin,  Limerick,  the 
only  considerable  cities  in  Ireland.  By  the  no- 
velty of  Uieir  arms  they  had  obtained 'some  strik- 
ing advantages  in  their  first  engagements;  and 
by  these  advantages  they  attained  a  superiority  of 
opinion  over  the  Irish,  which  every  success  en- 

creased.      Before   the  effect   of  this 

first  impression  had  time  to  wear  off, 
Henry,  having  settled  his  affairs  abroad,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Cork  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
sail,  at  once  to  secure  the  conquest,  and  the  alle- 
giance of  the  conquerors.  The  fame  of  so  great  a 
force  arriving  under  a  prince  dreaded  by  all  Eu- 
rope, very  soon  disposed  all  the  petty  princes, 
with  their  king  Roderic,  to  submit  and  do  homage 
to  Henry.  They  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
arms  of  his  vassals,  and  they  hoped  better  treat- 
ment from  submitting  to  the  ambition  of  a  great 
king,  who  left  them  every  thing  but  the  honour  of 
their  independency,  than  from  the  avarice  of  ad- 
venturers, from  which  nothing  was  secure.  The 
bishops  and  the  body  of  the  clei^ry  greatly  contri- 
buted to  this  submission,  from  respect  to  the  pope, 
and  the  horrour  of  their  late  defeats,  which  they 
began  to  regard  as  judgments.  A  national  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Cashel  for  bringing  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  a  perfect  conformity,  in  rites  and  dis- 
cipline, to  tliat  of  England.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  in  this  council  the  temporal  interests 
of  England  were  entirely  forgotten.  Many  of  the 
English  were  established  in  their  particular  con- 
quests under  the  tenure  of  knights-service,  now 
first  introduced  into  Ireland  ;  a  tenure,  which,  if 
it  has  not  proved  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  vassal  to  the  sovereign,  has  never 
failed  in  any  instance  of  preserving  a  vanquished 
people  in  obedience  to  the  conquerors.  The  Eng- 
lish lords  bitilt  strong  castles  on  their  demeans ; 
tliey  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  tribes  whose 
citiefs  they  had  slain  ;  they  assumed  the  Irish 
garb  and  manners ;  and  thus  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  policy,  the  first  English  families  took  a 
lirm  root  in  Ireland.  It  was  indeed  long  before 
they  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  island  to  the 
laws  of  England  ;  but  the  continual  efforts  of  the 
Irish,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  proved 
insuflicient  to  dislodge  them. 

Whilst  Henry  was  extending  his  conquests  to 
the  western  limiu  of  the  known  world,  the  whole 
fabrick  of  his  power  was  privately  sapped  and 
undermined,  and  ready  to  overwhelm  him  with 
the  ruins,  in  tlie  very  moment  when  he  seemed  to 
be  arrived  at  -the  highest  and  most  permanent 
point  of  grandeur  and  glory.  His  excessive  power, 
his  continual  accessions  to  it,  and  an  ambition 
which  by  words  and  actions  declared  that  the  whole 


world  was  not  sufficient  for  a  great  man,  struck  i 
just  terrour  into  all  the  potentates  near  him;  he 
was  indeed  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  gieatnest,  that 
the  means  of  his  ruin  could  only  be  found  m  In 
own  &mily.  A  numerous  ofnprine,  which  ii 
generally  considered  as  the  best  defence  of  tbc 
throne,  and  the  support  as  well  as  Mnaraent  of 
declining  royalty,  proved  on  this  occasion  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  danger.  Henry  bad  in  his  hw- 
fut  bed,  besides  daughters,  four  sons,  Heen, 
Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  John,  all  growing  opvith 
great  hopes  from  their  early  courage  and  love  of 
glory.  No  father  was  ever  more  delighted  with 
these  hopes,  nor  more  tender  and  indulgent  to  la 
children.  A  custom  bad  long  prevailed  in  Fnsce 
for  the  reigning  king  to  crown  his  eldest  son  in  la 
life-time.  By  this  policy  in  turbulent  times,  ud 
whilst  the  principles  of  succesuon  were  uosetlU, 
he  secured  the  crown  to  his  post^ty.  Htatj 
gladly  imitated  a  policy,  enforced  no  less  by  psttr* 
nal  affection,  than  its  utility  to  public  peace.  He 
had,  during  his  troubles  with  Becket,  crowned  b 
son  Henry,  then  no  more  than  sixte^i  yeancU. 
But  the  young  king,  even  on  the  dpj  of  bis  oon- 
nation,  discovered  an  haughtiness,  whidi  thmt- 
ened  not  to  content  itself  with  the  share  of  autho- 
rity to  which  the  inexperience  of  his  youth,  and  Ik 
nature  of  a  provisional  crown,  confined  him.  Ihe 
name  of  a  kmg  continually  reminded  him,  thitbe 
only  possessed  the  name.  The  king  of  Fnsce, 
whose  daughter  he  had  espoused,  fomented  t  din 
content,  which  grew  with  bis  years.  GecficT, 
who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Btetagne,  ot  tis 
death  of  her  father  claimed  to  no  purpose  tbeflMiic 
sovereignty  of  his  wife's  inheritance,  which  Hcnii, 
under  a  pretence  of  guardianship  to  a  son  of  fiH 
age,  still  retained  in  his  bands.  Richard  bad  boI 
the  same  plausible  pretences,  but  he  had  lei 
greater  ambition  He  contended  for  the  itttaij 
of  Guienne  before  his  mother's  death,  which  ak«e 
could  give  him  the  colour  of  a  title  to  iL  Tbe 
queen  his  mother,  hurried  on  by  her  own  nnqiiet 
spirit,  or,  as  some  think,  stimulated  byjealoon, 
encouraged  their  rebellion  against  lier  trasbud. 
The  king  of  France,  who  moved  all  tbe  olber 
engines,  engaged  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  eadof 
Flanders,  then  a  powerful  prince,  the  earl  of  Bkiii, 
and  the  eart  of  Boulogne,  m  the  conspiracy.  Dm 
barons  in  Bretagne,  in  Guienne,  and  even  m 
England,  were  ready  to  take  up  arma  in  tbe  nae 
cause;  whether  it  was,  that  they  perceived  the 
uniform  plan  the  king  had  pursued  in  order  ts 
their  reduction,  or  were  solely  instigated  bvthe 
natural  fierceness  and  levity  of  their  minds,  fond 
of  every  dangerous  novelty.  I^e  historians  of  tbtt 
time  seldom  afford  us  a  tolerable  insight  into  the 
causes  of  the  transactions  they  relate  ;  but  wbsl- 
ever  were  the  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a  cm- 
spiracy,  it  was  not  discovered  until  tbe  momeatii 
was  ready  for  execution.  The  6nt  token  of  it 
appeared  in  the  young  king's  demand  to  hate 
either  England  or  Normandy  given  up  to  his. 
The  refusal  of  this  demand  served  as  a  signal  D 
all   parties  to  put  themselves  in  motion.    He 
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Henry  fled  into  France.  Lewis  entered 
Ay  with  I  vniL  army.  The  haroiiA  of 
e  under  GeoArey,  and  thoiie  of  Otiienni^ 
er  Richvrd,  rase  in  ornu;  tfie  kini;  of  b<!c>l- 
luiul  pierced  into  £Di;Und  ;  und  the  «ar)  of  Lei- 
cctlcT,  at  ibc  licadoffuurtMt)  thousand  yicinttigs, 
Uoded  inSuflblk. 

It  w«s  on  this  trriiiK  occasion,  that  Henry  dis- 
played a  greatness  independent  of  all  fortune. 
For,  bcict  by  aU  the  ntM^libouring  powers,  op- 
IKwed  by  h la  own  rhJliltcn,  bctmyiHl  by  )iii4  wif«, 
■bandoned  by  on«  part  of  lii»  subjects,  iinoi^rtain 
Hf  Uw  rest,  every  part  of  his  state  rotten  and  eus- 
lucioiis,  liii  magnanimity  ^rcw  bt^ncath  the  dan- 

r;  and  when  all  the  oriliiiiary  resources  failed, 
found  Buperiour  resources  in  liia  own  courage, 
(risdom,  and  activity.  There  were  at  tliat  time 
Stpersed  over  Europe  bodies  of  mermmty  Iroop!i, 
CKllcd  Brabangonx,  composed  of  fugitives  from 
di^rcnt  iialioni ;  men,  who  viere  detached  from 
anj  country,  anil  who,  by  rauliiag  war  a  perpeiuul 
trade,  and  passing  from  service  to  service,  had 
•eqairrd  an  ex|H>rifnce  and  inililary  knowledge 
VDCommon  in  thoM  days.  Henry  took  twenty 
tiiounnd  of  these  mercenQrim  into  his  service,  and 
be  paid  thempunrlually,  and  kvyt  them  always 
insclion, they  served  himwith  fidelity, 
The  papal  anthorityt  to  often  siibser- 
-rient,  so  often  prcjuclicial,  to  his  designs,  lie  called 
to  his  assistance  in  a  rauHe,  which  did  not  misbe- 
eonie  it ;  the  caute  of  n  father  attacked  by  his  chil- 
idrao.  This  took  off  tFic  ill  iinpn^ssioii  left  by 
Berkel's  death,  anil  kepi  the  bishops  linn  in 
their  allegtanrn.  Havin);  t:ikrn  his  meaiurn  with 
jod^^cnl,  he  ptirsued  the  war  in  Normandy  with 
yigoai.  In  tlii^  war  his  mercenaries  had  a  great 
TJwble  adranls^  owr  the  feudal  artnies  of 
;  tb«  lailer  not  so  i»eful,  while  (hoy  re- 
in the  field,  entered  it  late  in  t>ie  summer, 
commonly  left  it  in  forty  days.  The  kinit  of 
France  was  forced  to  rRiselhesiegeof  Veroenil.to 
ffsscuatc  Normandy,  and  a^ree  to  a  truce.  Then 
U  the  head  of  hi»  victorious  l}raban<;ons.  Henry 
marched  into  llriianny  with  an  incredible  expe- 
dition. The  rehdltous  nnriy,  aslonisiied  as  much 
ihy  the  celerity  of  hi*  march,  as  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  was  tolallr  routed.  The  principal  towns 
Kod  castles  were  reduced  soon  after.  The  custody 
of  tlie  conqtiervd  country  being  Imli^  in  failliful 
Ikaads.  be  flew  to  the  lelief  of  EneUitd.  There 
bis  natural  son  Geoffrey,  bishop  elect  of  Ely, 
raitliful  during  the  rebellion  of  all  his  tp^tiniate 
ofbnrtM^.  steadily  maintained  hia  cause,  though 
Wtth  Ibrocs  much  infenour  to  hit  leal.  The  kiii);, 
before  he  entered  into  artinn.  Uiau^lit 
it  expedient  in  |ieif(Kni  bis  expiation 
Kt  the  tomb  of  Becket.  Hardly  had  be  finished 
this  ceremony,  when  the  news  arrived,  that  lite 
Soolch  army  was  totally  (lefeated,  and  their  kine; 
Made  prtBoaer.  This  victory  was  univentallv  al- 
trftwted  10  the  prayers  nf  Heckei ;  and  whiist  it 
.bitshcd  the  credit  of  the  new  saint,  it  estab- 
DUed  Henry  in  tiie  minds  of  his  people ;  they  no 
^^fter  looked  upon  their  kin^  as  an  object  of  the 
^^n..  It.  I  P 
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Divine  vengeance,  but  at  i  penitent  reconciled  to 
Heaten,  and  under  the  spcciol  protection  of  the 
martyr  he  had  made.  The  Flemish  army,  after 
several  severe  cheeks,  capitulated  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom.  The  rcbelhoui  barons  submitted 
soon  after.  All  was  quiet  in  England:  but  the 
king  of  France  renewed  hostilities  in  Normandy, 
and  luid  siege  to  Rouen.  Henry  recruited  his 
army  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  Welsh,  arrived  at 
Rouen  with  hi«  usual  cjpeditioo,  raised  the  siege, 
and  drove  the  kmg  of  France  quite  out  of  Nur- 
mandy.  It  was  then  that  he  a;;^od  to  an  ac- 
commodation, and  in  the  terms  of  peace,  which  ha 
dictated  in  the  midit  nf  victory  to  his  sons,  ha 
subjects,  and  his  enemies,  there  was  seen  on  one 
hand  the  tendemeas  of  a  father,  and  on  th«  oilier 
tJie  moderalion  of  a  wise  man,  tioi  iuaensible  of 
the  muiabihty  of  lorlane. 

The  war,  which  threatened  his  ruin,  being  so 
baiipiiy  vndcd,  the  greatness  of  the  danger  served 
only  to  rnhjince  bis  glnry  ;  whilst  he  saw  the  king 
of  France  hnmblrti,  ihc  Flrminirs  defeated,  the 
king  of  Scotland  »  prisoner,  and  his  sons  and  sub- 
jects reduced  to  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  He 
employed  (his  interval  of  peace  to  secure  its  con- 
liniiance.  and  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  like  evils: 
for  which  reason  he  made  many  refonns  in  the  laws 
and  polity  of  bis  dominions.  He  instituted  itine- 
rant jusiire*.  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  great 
barons,  and  even  of  llie  sherifls,  who  were  hardly 
more  obedient ;  an  inMilution,  which,  with  grea't 
pubtick  advantages,  lias  rcinuincil  to  our  times. 
In  the  npirit  of  the  siime  policy  he  armed  die 
whole  llifldy  of  the  people  ;  the  F.nglish  common- 
alty had  been  in  a  manner  disarmed  ever  lince  the 
Conquest.  In  this  rogulaiion  wc  may  protuibly 
trace  the  origin  of  the  militia,  which,  iH-iiig  under 
(heordenof  the  Crown  mtherina  pulitical  than  a 
feudal  respect,  weie  jiide^d  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  the  soldiers  nf  tenure,  to  whose  pride  and 
power  tliejr  might  prove  a  sort  of  counlerpoite. 
Amidu  lliese  changes  the  alfairs  *f  .  n  ,,« 
the  clergy  remained  untouched.  The 
king  had  experienced  hnw  danfrermis  ic  was  to  at- 
tempt removing  foundaliont  so  deeply  laid  both  in 
strength  and  opinion.  He  therefore  wisely  aimed  nt 
acquiring llie  fa^'our of  thnt  body,  nml  turning  tn lit* 
own  advantage  a  power  lie  should  in  vain  slicmpl 
to  overthrow,  but  which  he  might  set  up  l^;ainst 
another  ^wer,  which  it  was  ex^unlly  his  inlereu  to 
reduce. 

Though  these  measures  were  taken  with  tJie 
greatest  iudgment,  and  seemed  to  promise  apeiw*^ 
ful  evenmK  to  hb  reign,  the  seeds  of  rebellion  re- 
mained still  at  home,  and  the  dispositions  that 
nouiiibed  them  were  rather  encreased  abroad. 
The  parental  authonlv,  respectable  at  all  times, 
ought  to  have  llie  greatest  force  m  times  when  the 
manners  ari!  rude,  and  the  laws  impcrTcct.  At 
that  time  Kurojie  had  not  emerged  out  of  barba- 
rism, yet  this  great  naturnl  l>ond  of  society  was 
eatremely  weak.  The  number  of  fofeit;n  ohlica- 
tiona  and  duttfs  almost  dbsolved  the  family  obli- 
gattoni.     Prom  the  mrfment  a  young  man  w-js 
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knighted,  so  far  as  related  to  his  father,  he  became 
absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct ;  but  he  con- 
tracted at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  filial  relation 
with  the  person  who  had  knighted  him.  These 
various  principles  of  duty  distracted  one  another. 
The  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  bestowing 
lands  and  jurisdictions  under  the  name  of  appa- 
nages to  the  sons  of  kings  and  the  greater  nobility, 
gave  them  a  power,  which  was  frequently  employed 
against  the  giver  ;  and  the  military  and  licentious 
manners  of  the  age  almost  destroyed  every  trace 
of  every  kind  of  regular  authority.  In  the  East, 
vhere  the  rivalship  of  brothers  is  so  dangerous, 
such  is  the  force  of  paternal  power  amongst  a  rude 

Eeople,  we  scarce  ever  hear  of  a  son  in  arms  against 
is  father.     In  Europe  for  several  ages  it  was  very 
common.     It  was    Henry's  great  misfortune  to 
suflfer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this  disorder. 
Philip     succeeded     Lewis     king    of 
A.  D.  1180.    pjgppg .  hg  followed  closely  the  plan 

of  his  predecesBOur,  to  reduce  the  great  vassals, 
and  the  king  of  England,  who  was  the  greatest  of 
them  ;  but  he  followed  it  with  far  more  skill  and 
vigour,  though  he  made  use  of  the  same  instru- 
ments in  the  work.  He  revived  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion in  the  princes,  Henry's  sons.  These  young 
princes  were  never  in  harmony  with  each  other  but 
in  a  confederacy  against  their  father,  end  the 
father  had  no  recourse  but  in  the  melancholy 
safety  derived  from  the  disunion  of  his  children. 
This  he  thought  it  expedient  to  encrease ;  but  such 
policy  when  discovered  has  always  a  dangerous 
effect.  The  sons  having  just  quarrelled  enough 
to  give  room  for  an  explanation  of  each  other's 
designs,  and  to  display  those  of  their  father,  enter 
into  a  new  conspiracy.  In  the  midst  of  these 
motions  the  young  king  dies,  and 
shewed  at  his  death  such  signs  of  a 
sincere  repentance  as  served  to  revive  the  old 
king's  tenderness,  and  to  take  away  all  comfort 
for  his  loss.  The  death  of  his  third  son  Geoffrey, 
followed  close  upon  tlie  heels  of  this  funeral. 
He  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  concert  measures  against  his  father. 
Richard  and  John  remained  :  Richard,  fiery, 
restless,  ambitious,  openly  took  up  arms,  and  pur- 
sued the  war  with  implacable  rancour,  and  such 
success,  as  drove  the  king,  in  the  decline  of  his 
life,  to  a  dishonourable  treaty;  nor  was  he  then 
content,  but  excited  new  troubles.  John  was  his 
youngest  and  favourite  child  ;  in  him  he  reposed 
all  his  hopes,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  unduti- 
fulness  of  his  other  sons ;  but  after  concluding 
the  treaty  with  the  king  of  France  and  Richard, 
he  found,  too  soon,  that  John  had  been  as  deep  as 
any  in  the  conspiracy.  This  was  his  last  wound ; 
afflicted  by  his  children  in  their  deaths,  and 
harassed  in  their  lives ;  mortified  as  a  father  and 
a  king ;  worn  down  with  cares  and  sorrows,  more 
than  with  years,  he  died,  cursing  his  fortune,  his 
children,  and  the  hour  of  his  birth.  When  he 
perceived  that  death  approached  him,  by  his  own 
desire  lie  was  carried  into  a  church  and  laid  at  the 
altar's  foot.     Hardly  had  he  expired,  when  he  was 


stripped,  then  forsaken  by  his  attend- 
anu,  and  left  a  long  tiroe  a  naked  '"* 
and  unheeded  body  in  an  empty  church  :  affori- 
ing  a  just  consolation  for  the  obscurity  of  a  mciB 
fortune,  and  an  instructive  lesson  bow  little  an 
outward  greatness,  and  enjoyments  foreign  to  tbe 
mind,  contribute  towards  a  solid  felicity,  m  the 
example  of  one,  who  was  the  greatest  of  king), 
and  tne  unhappiest  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  VII. 


R&IGN   OP   BICHAHO    L 


Whilst  Henry  lived,  the  king  of  .  „ 
France  had  always  an  effectual  means 
of  breaking  his  power  by  the  diviuons  in  hit  &iii3t. 
But  now  Richard  succeeded  to  all  the  powaofb 
father ;  with  an  equal  ambition  to  extend  it,  mk 
a  temper  infinitely  more  fiery  and  imp^aom,  ud 
free  from  every  impediment  of  internal  dissenna. 
These  circumstances  filled  the  mind  of  Philip  witk 
great  and  just  uneasiness.  There  was  no  seciuiti 
but  in  finding  exercise  for  the  enterprising  gcni« 
of  the  young  king  at  a  distance  from  home.  Tie 
new  crusade  affoided  an  advantageous  oppottoily. 
A  little  before  his  fother's  death,  Richard  oadtikai 
the  cross  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Fmcc. 
So  precipitate  were  the  fears  of  that  monarch,  Ait 
Richard  was  hardly  crowned,  when  ambasndoaB 
were  dispatched  to  England  to  remind  him  of  ik 
obligation,  and  to  pique  his  pride  by  acqaaiataf 
him,  that  their  master  was  even  then  in  leadiK* 
to  fulfil  his  part  of  their  common  vow.  An  enter- 
prise of  this  sort  was  extremely  agreeable  to  ik 
genius  of  Richard,  where  religion  sanctified  the 
thirst  of  military  glory  ;  and  where  the  glory  iutif 
seemed  but  the  more  desirable  by  being  uncoo- 
nected  with  interest.  He  immediately  accepUd 
the  proposal,  and  resolved  to  ensure  the  soccat, 
as  well  as  the  lustre,  of  his  expedition  by  thenif- 
nificence  of  his  preparations.  Not  content  «n 
the  immense  treasures  amassed  by  his  father,  k 
drew  in  vast  sums  by  the  sale  of  almost  all  tk 
demeans  of  the  Crown,  and  of  every  office  aulct 
it,  not  excepting  those  of  the  highest  trust.  Ac 
clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  tbenlB 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weaknen  «f 
tlie  Croises,  were  generally  the  purchasers  of  botk 
To  secure  his  dominions  in  his  absence,  be  msik 
an  alliance  with  tlie  princes  of  Wales,  and  «iA 
the  king  of  Scotland.  To  the  latter  be  relesai 
for  a  sum  of  money,  the  homage,  which  had  ben 
extorted  by  his  father. 

His  broUier  John  gave  him  most  uneasinai; 
but  finding  it  unworthy  or  impracticable  to  "" 
the  severer  methods  of  jealous  policy,  he  renJM^ 
to  secure  his  fidelity  by  loading  him  with  benefit 
He  bestowed  on  him  six  earldoms ;  and  gave  i» 
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in  oiairiacc  tlii.-  lady  Avisa,  sole  hcircu  of  the  ^reat 
house  orGloucraier-:  bu(  si  he  gar*.*  him  no  Miarc 
■o  tbe  r^i^ncy,  be  encwased  his  pow«r,  atiiJ  led 
him  discontenti;(t  in  a  kingdom  comnaittecl  to  |li« 
GW  of  new  men,  who  had  mciitod  their  plat^es  by 
tbeir  money. 

Il  will  be  proper  to  take  n  view  nf  the  condition 

I  of  Ihe  Holy  Land  at  the  lime,  when  liiis  third 
Cniwde  itBS  Kt  on  foot  to  repair  tlio  fault*  cum- 
■ilted  in  the  two  formei.  The  conqiiesli  of  the 
iCrabet,  extending  over  Palestine  and  a  pan  of 
,  S^ia.  hid  been  erected  intoi  »OTtreignty  under 
'  ue  nnnie  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerutalem.  This 
juiogdoin.  ill  ordered  within,  Mirrounded  on  all 
jpMcs  b;  powerful  enemioit,  suhiiKted  by»  Mren^h 
I  not  its  own  ht  ncurnincLy  yvari.  Out  di»aensJouH 
,  arising  ubont  tlic  sitcceMion  to  the  Crown  between 
n  <  Ooy  of  LuHi^iiin,  and  Rxymond  earl  of  Tripoli, 
.,  Ga^.  eillivr  [iiraiiKe  bo  tbousfbi  the  autitanee  of 
E   the  European  princes  too  diataut,  or  that  he  fenred 


I 


ibeir  decision,  called  in  the  aid  of  Saladinc.  sultan 


m  of  K^ypt.  This  able  prince  imniedmtely  entered 
fci  Palestine.  As  llie  whole  strength  of  the  Chris- 
0  tiaas  ID  Palestine  depended  upon  foreign  nuccour, 
jH  he  flrti  made  himitelf  master  of  the  maritime  towns, 
p.  and  ilieii  Jeruialem  fell  on  easy  prey  to  hi<t  arirts ; 
p'>  wbibi  ihc  rompeiiton  contended  with  the  utmost 
p,  violenrc  for  a  kingdom,  which  no  lunger  existed 
_  for  cillier  of  ihein.  All  Europe  wag  ulnrmed  at 
^,  tins  rc«o1utiiiii.  The  baniRlied  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
^  ulcro  filled  every  place  Milii  iht  disticssci  of  (he 
_  Eastern  Christians,  The  pope  ordered  a  solemn 
^  bin  \o  be  for  ever  kept  for  this  loss ;  and  tlien 
^  Berttn|>  all  his  inHtioni-e,  excited  a  new  cmsade, 
^  n  which  vast  numbers  cn^ccd  with  an  ardour 
^,  nnbated  by  tlicir  former  mi>l'ortunes:  hut  want- 
^  tag  a  prttper  subordination  rather  than  a  sufTieicnt 
^  htt*,  they  made  but  a  slow  progreu,  when  Kiehikrd 
^  and  Philip  at  Ihc  head  of  more  thun  100.000 
^  dtown  men,  tlie  one  from  Maneill«s.  tba  other 
C     A.  0  itw     '^'^"'  ^^■><>">  Kl  sail  tu  tlxrir  assist- 

P-  jLD  11^  In  hi*  royagc  to  the  Holy  land 
P  accident  presented    Richard  with  an 

H  WaapBcf  d  conqufvt.  A  vessel  of  hii  fleet  was 
l^dtivrn  by  a  storm  to  take  slicltcr  in  the  Ule  of 
F'  Cyprus.  That  island  was  governed  by  a  prince 
*  Mmrd  Isaac,  of  the  impeiial  ^mily  of  the  Com- 
1*^  iHni.  wtio  not  only  refuted  all  relief  to  (he  luf- 
2  limn,  but  plundereil  them  of  the  liulc  remains  of 
r  tlieir  substance.  Richard  resenling  this  inhospit- 
1*  able  trealmenl.  aecjavated  by  the  insoleooe  of  lite 
^  tyrant,  turned  his  force  upoti  Cyprus,  vanqunhed 
r  mac  in  llie  lield,  fmk  (he  capital  city,  and  wan 
F  lolemnK  crowned  king  of  ihitt  i»lwnd.  But  decm- 
'  iag  it  as  glorioas  to  give  as  to  acquire  a  crown, 
he  soon  alter  resided  it  to  l.usi{rnan,  to  satisfy  hiiu 
for  liit  claim  on  .Icrusalcm ;  in  whose  desccnd- 
nts  It  continued  for  several  ^nerations.  uulil 
nng  by  mantage  into  tlw  family  of  Comaro,  a 
I^SMlian  nobleman,  il  was  acquir^  to  that  stale, 
IIh  only  slate  in  Europe  which  had  any  real 
faenviit  by  all  iha  blood  and  treasure  lavisntKl  in 
Ihe  bolv  war. 

•i  F  'i 


Richard  arrived  m  Pateattiic  some  time  after  tlie 
king  of  France ;  his  arrival  gas-e  new  vigour  to 
the  operations  of  the  Croiaea.  He  reduced  Acre 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  had  been  in  vain 
beeieeed  for  two  years,  and  in  (he  siege  of  which 
an  innnite  number  of  Christians  bad  perished;  and 
so  much  did  he  distinguish  himself  on  iliis  and  on 
alt  oceauon*.  that  Ihe  whole  expcdilton  seemed  to 
rest  on  his  single  valour.  The  king  of  Frnnce, 
seeing  him  fully  entrsged.  had  all  that  he  desired. 
Th<»  climate  was  diwij^reeable  to  his  coitititiiiion, 
and  the  WOT,  in  whicli  he  nclcd  but  n  second  part, 
to  his  pride.  He  tlicrclbrc  hastened  home  lu  exe- 
cute li  is  projects  against  Richard,  nmii»ing  him  with 
oaths  miide  to  be  violated;  leaving  mdM'l  a  part 
of  Ilia  forces  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  butwitti 
pfivaie  order*  to  give  him  underhand  all  poiasiblu 
obstruction.  Notwiibstnnding  Uiedesenioo  of  bii 
ally,  Richard  continued  the  war  uilh  unconnnDa 
alacrity.  With  very  une<|ual  numbers  he  engaged 
and  defeated  the  whole  array  of  Saladine.  and 
slew  40,000  of  his  best  troops.  He  obliged  him 
to  eracuate  all  the  towns  on  the  sea-coott;  and 
i^pread  tlie  renown  and  tvrrour  of  his  anna  over  all 
Asia.  A  thousand  great  exploits  did  not  however 
enable  him  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  inlai»d 
country.  Jealousy,  «avy,  cabals,  and  a  total 
want  of  discipline,  nrigned  in  the  army  of  the 
Oroises.  The  climnte,  and  their  intein|>erancc 
more  tlinn  tJio  eliraate,  wasl«d  thmn  with  a  swift 
decav.  The  vow,  which  brouKht  them  to  (he  Holy 
Land,  naa  generally  for  a  limited  time,  at  llic 
conclusion  of  which  they  were  always  impatient  m 
depart.  Tlteir  armies  broke  up  at  the  most  critical 
L-oiijunctures;  as  it  was  not  Uie  necessity  <}f  the 
service,  but  the  extent  of  their  vows,  which  held 
them  t<^elher.  As  soon  therefore  as  they  hiid 
habituated  themselves  to  tbe  country,  and  atiuined 
!iomc  experience,  they  were  gone:  and  new  rata 
supplied  tbeir  places,  to  acquire  experience  by  the 
same  tntsfortunes.  and  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it  by 
the  same  inconstancy.  Thus  the  war  eowld  never 
be  carried  on  with  steadiness  and  uniformity.  On 
the  other  side,  Saladine  continually  repaired  his 
losses;  his  resources  w<>ro  at  hand;  and  this  great 
captain  very  judiciously  kept  possession  of  that 
mountainous  country,  which,  formed  by  a  per* 
petual  ridge  of  Ubanus,  in  a  manner  walls  in  the  m 
•ea-coaai  of  Palestine.  Titers  he  bung,  like  a  H 
continual  tempest,  ready  to  burst  over  the  Chris- 
tian army.  On  his  rear  was  the  strong  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  secured  a  commiinication  witli 
tlw  eonntnes  of  Chaklea  and  Mesopotamia,  from 
whence  bo  was  well  supplied  with  every  thing.  If 
the  Chrtstiaos  attempted  to  improve  tlKir  successes 
by  penetrating  to  Jerusalem,  they  had  a  city 
poworTally  garrisoned  in  their  front,  a  country 
wasted  and  destitute  of  fors^  to  act  in,  and  &aU- 
dine,  with  a  vast  army  on  their  rear,  advaotage- 
ously  posted  to  cut  off  theit  oomvovs  and  n^n- 
Ibrcemeot*. 

Richard  was  labouring  (o  get  over  these  dw- 
advantages.  when  he  was  infnmied  by  repeated 
expresses  of  the  disorder  of  his  affaire  in  KurofW  : 


.urofw:     ■ 
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disorders,  which  arose  from  the  ill  dispositions  he 
had  made  at  his  departure.  The  heads  of  his 
regency  had  abused  their  power ;  they  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  the  nobility  with  them.  A 
sort  of  a  civil  war  had  arisen,  in  which  they  were 
deposed.  Prince  John  was  the  mainspring  of 
these  dissensions ;  he  en^ged  in  a  close  commu- 
nication of  councils  with  the  king  of  France,  who 
had  seized  upon  several  places  in  Normandy.  It 
woswith  regret,  that  Richard  found  himself  obliged 
to  leave  a  theatre,  on  which  he  had  planned  such 
an  illustrious  scene  of  action.  A  constant  emu- 
lation in  courtesy  and  politeness,  as  well  as  in 
military  exploits,  had  been  kept  up  between  him 
and  Saladine.  He  now  concluded  a  truce  with 
that  generous  enemy ;  and  on  his  departure  sent  a 
meBsenger  to  assure  him,  that  on  its  expiration  lie 
would  not  fail  to  be  again  in  Palestine.  Saladine 
replied,  that,  if  he  must  lose  his  kingdom,  he 
would  choose  to  lose  it  to  the  king  of  England. 

A  D  iiio.  ^"'  Richard  returned,  leaving  Jeru- 
salem in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ; 
and  this  end  had  an  enterprise,  in  which  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarclis  in  Europe  were  per- 
sonally engaged,  an  army  of  upwards  of  100,000 
men  employed,  and  to  furnish  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  had  been  vexed  and  exhausted. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  spirit  of 
great  designs  can  seldom  be  inspired,  but  where 
the  reason  of  mankind  is  so  uncultivated,  that 
they  can  be  turned  to  little  advantage.  With  this 
war  ended  the  fortune  of  Richard,  who  found  the 
Saracens  less  dangerous  than  his  Christian  allies. 
It  is  not  well  known  what  motive  induced  him  to 
land  at  Aqutleia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grulf  of 
Venice,  in  order  to  take  his  route  by  Germany ; 
but  he  pursued  his  journey  through  the  territories 
of  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  personally 
affronted  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  And  now,  neither 
keeping  himself  out  of  the  power  of  that  prince, 
nor  rousing  his  generosity  by  seeming  to  con6de 
in  it,  be  attempted  to  get  through  his  dominions 
in  di^uise.  Sovereigns  do  not  easily  assume  the 
private  character ;  their  pride  seldom  suffers  their 
disguise  to  be  complete ;  besides,  Richard  had 
made  himself  but  too  well  known.  The  duke, 
transported  with  the  opportunity  of  base  revenge, 
discovered  him,  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into 
prison  ;  from  whence  he  was  only  released  to  be 

A  D  1193.  **'™"°  '"'^  another.  The  emperour 
claimed  him  ;  and,  without  regarding, 
in  this  unfortunate  captive,  the  common  dignity 
of  sovereigns,  or  his  great  actions  in  the  common 
cause  of  Europe,  treated  him  with  yet  greater 
cruelty. 

To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  his  violence,  he 
[iroposed  to  accuse  Richard  at  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire upon  certain  articles  relative  to  his  conduct 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  news  of  the  king's  capti- 
vity caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  all  his 
good  subjecU;  but  it  revived  the  hopes  and  ma- 
chinations of  Prince  John,  who  bound  himself  by 
closer  ties  than  ever  to  the  king  of  France,  seized 
upon  some  strong  holds  in  England,  and,  indus- 


triously spreading  a  report  of  bis  brother's  itUh. 
publickly  laid  claim  to  the  crowD,  as  lawful  tuc- 
cessour.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  served  onli 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people,  tod  to 
attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their  unfortunate 
prince.  Eleanor,  the  queen  dowser,  as  goal  i 
mother  as  she  had  been  a  bad  vife,  acted  witblbe 
utmost  vigour  and  prudence  to  retain  them  in  tbeii 
duty,  and  omitted  no  means  to  procure  the  UbetT 
of  her  son.  The  nation  seconded  ber  with  a  aii, 
in  their  circumstances,  uncommon.  No  tjtut 
ever  imposed  so  severe  a  tax  upon  his  petwk  u 
the  affection  of  the  people  of  Englano,  atradr 
exhausted,  levied  upon  themselves.  Ilie  bkm 
favoured  religious  orders  were  charged  oo  lb 
occasion.  The  church-piate  was  sold.  The  cm- 
ments  of  the  most  holy  relicks  were  not  ipiRd. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  serves  more  to  demomtiik 
the  poverty  of  the  kingdom,  reduced  by  iotcml 
dissensions  and  remote  wars,  at  that  time,  thau  d( 
extreme  difficulty  of  collecting  the  king's  nana, 
which  amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000  imfa 
of  silver,  Cologne  weight.  For  raising  this  ih 
the  first  taxation,  the  most  heavy  and  gtasd 
that  was  ever  known  in  England,  proved  ib- 
getber  insufficient.  Another  taxation  wasstta 
foot.  It  was  levied  with  the  same  rigour  Mtk 
former,  and  still  fell  short.  Ambassadotin  w 
sent  into  Germany  with  all  that  could  be  lase^ 
and  with  hostages  for  the  payment  of  whatefirn- 
mained.  The  king  met  these  ambassadonn  «  k 
was  carried  in  chains  to  plead  hia  cause  befaclk 
diet  of  the  empire.  The  ambassadours  bant  ato 
tears  at  this  affecting  sight,  and  wept  aloud;  Ul 
Richard,  though  touched  no  less  with  the  afa- 
tionate  loyalty  of  his  subjects  than  with  his  on 
fallen  condition,  preserved  his  dimity  entn  a 
his  misfortunes,  and  with  a  cheerful  air  enqiiiiJ 
of  the  state  of  his  dominions,  the  behaviour  of  tk 
king  of  Scotland,  and  the  fidelity  of  hi*  brodo; 
the  count  John.  At  the  diet,  no  longer  protectt' 
by  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  he  was  supporW 
by  his  personal  abilities.  He  bad  a  ready  wh,  a' 
great  natural  eloquence ;  and  bis  high  repotaW 
and  the  weight  of  his  cause,  pleading  for  faita 
strongly,  the  diet  at  last  interested  itself  is  !■ 
favour,  and  prevailed  on  the  emperour  to  Kaft 
an  excessive  ransom  for  dismissing  a  pn""^ 
whom  he  detained  without  the  least  colour  <tfj*' 
tice.  Philip  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  pfW* 
his  enlargement;  he  negociated,  be  promi*''.'' 
flattered,  he  threatened,  he  outbid  his  extnT^*' 
ransom.  The  emperour,  in  his  own  niWrea* 
inclined  to  the  bribe,  which  tempted  bio  to* 
base,  hesitated  a  long  time  between  tbw  <>** 
But  as  the  payment  of  the  ransom  was  nwre'tf' 
tain  than  Philip's  promises,  and  as  the  imtsif* 
the  diet,  and  the  menaces  of  the  pope,^?*" 
tected  Richard,  as  a  prince  serving  under  ihef* 
were  of  more  immediate  consequence  ''"*  IJ 
threats,  Richard  was  at  length  releaidl;  ■* 
though  it  is  said  the  emperour  eodctvoiim  l* 
seize  him  again,  to  extort  another  rsnNBt" 
escaped  safely  into  England. 
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k  o  „^        RtcliBrct  on  has  coming  to  England 

r  found  all  things  in  the  utmost  con- 

■oo;  but  hthxe  he  &lt<-iii[itt;il  to  a\)\t\y  a  r«- 

dy  to  so  obitiiiBle  a  ditrasc.  in  order  to  wifie 

any  degrading  ideaK,  which  might  hav'o  arisen 

B  nil  imprisonment,  he  cinted  him»f!lf  to  be 

r  crowned.     TIkh  IioMiiig  \m  coHrt  tii'  great 

met!  M  Soiitliiimpton,  lie  niarfp  «onic  iiwftil  te- 

lions  in  the  dintribiiiinn  ofJiiKticc.     He  culletl 

^^at  oll^ndcn  to  Attrict  account.  Count  John 

rvcd  no  fiivour.and  he  luy  entirely  ut  the  ktng'a 

,  wliu,  l)T  nn  unparnlleled  gcnerocity,  par- 

him  hi*  multiplied  offences,  only  depriving 

Oflhcpowpr.ofwhichheiudmadcsobaaause. 

ositYdidnotoblizehim  toforKcttlic hostilities 

«  king  of  France.  But  to  prosecute  the  warmo- 

yeaB  WHiiting.  wiiicli  ncwtaxosnnd  new  device* 

lied  wilh  djflii:u1lY  mid  with  dishonour.     All 

ean  opprfiuons  ofa  neceuitoiis  giivemment 

exercised  on  tlii«  oci'n&inn.     All  tlie  grnnii:. 

were  mnde  on  Uie  king's  depnnure  to  the 

Land,  ven  revoked  on  tlic  weak  prelcnce, 

the    piirdiasers    had    nurticient    recompence 

,t  tliev  twid  tlicni.     Nccesfily  seemed  to  jus- 

aswell  AS  many  Qlher  measure*,  that  were 

\y  violent.     The  v-liole  revenue  of  the  Croivn 

dissipated;   means lo  support  its  dlg:nily 

be  found  ;  and  these  means  were  the  least 

pular,  as  mosl  men  iaw  with  pleasure    the 

of  go*ernmcnI  fall  upon  iliose,  who  had 

ed  into  a  auddeii  greatness  by  taking  advan- 

of  those  wants. 

tcbard  rene«n-d    the  war  with    Philip,  which 

jlnue<l,i]iou^li  rre<)ucntly  inlctrupled  by  truces, 

kboiit  live  yeare.       In  tliis  wnr  Richard  si^- 

fc«d  himself  by  (hnt  irrcsittiblp  cfrurnge,  which 

I   ocosiona  gave  fiitn   a  superiority  over  the 

of  Frnnre.    But  hii  revenues  were  cxliausied  : 

I  scarcity  reig;ned  both  in  France  and  En^- 

l   and  the  irtefiular  manner  of  carrving  on 

tn  Iboflc  days  prevented  n  clear  decision  in 

of  either  party.   Richard  had  still  an  eye  on 

ly  Land,  which  lie  roncidercd  as  the  ontv 

orthy  ofhis  urms;  vnd  this  continunlty 

d  ha  thnuglits  from  the  steady  prosecution 

var  in  France.     Tim  crii<ude,  like  a  supe- 

r  orb,  moved  along  with  all    tha   parlicuhir 

I  of  politicks  of  that  lime,  and  suipandfd, 

1,  or  put  back,  all  operations  on  motives 

to  the  tliinG^  themselves.     In  this  war,  ii 

remnrlied,  ibat  Richard  made  a  conKider- 

of  the  mercenaries,  who  bad  been  so  ser- 

lo  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  kinu  of 

perceiving  how  much  his  father  Lewis  had 

ny  a  want  of  Ihsi  adinnlftge,  kept  on  fool 

'xling  army  in  i-un&tanl  pay,  which  none  of 

vdrcessours  had  done  before  him,  and  whic^ 

'^aids  for  a  lor^g  time  very  unaccountably  fell 

*lwui«  in  both  kins*l'»ns, 

ti  ji^         Whditi  ihiswarwascsiricdonbyin- 

lervalt  and  starts,  it  ranie  lo  llie  ears  of 

I,  tliai  a  nobUman  of  Limoges  had  found  on 

Ids  «  con«iderablc  hidden  treasure.  Hie  king. 


i)t>c«s(iloiis  and  rapacious  to  the  last  degree,  and 
tliniuUitiHl  by  the  exaggeration  and  mnr^clloua 
circumstances,  which  almiy.-s  udend  the  report  of 
such  discoveries,  immcdintelv  sent  to  demand  the 
treasure,  under  pretence  cl'ilie  rights  of  seigniory. 
The  Liniosin,  either  because  he  had  really  dis- 
covered notlirng,  or  that  lie  was  onwilling  to  part 
witli  so  valuable  an  arquisition.  ri'fused  to  comply 
with  thc!  king's  demand,  and  forlified  his  cattle. 
Enraged  at  the  disappointmcmi,  Richard  rclin* 
rjuished  the  imporlant  alTairs  in  which  he  wa*  en- 
ttn^Ml.  and  laid  siege  (o  this  caslle  with  all  ths 
ensrerncss  of  n  rnnn  who  lias  his  heart  set  upon  a 
triiflc.  In  this  siege  be  received  a  wound  from  an 
arrow,  and  it  proved  mortDt ;  but  tn  the  last,  iw  in 
all  the  other  acts  of  his  life,  something  truly  noble 
shone  out  amidst  the  rash  and  irregular  mo'tionsof 
his  mind.  The  casllc  was  tukcn  before  he  died. 
The  man,  from  whom  Richard  had  received  the 
wound,  was  brousht  before  him.  Bctng  asked, 
why  he  levelled  bis  arrow  at  the  k  ing,  he  nntwered , 
will)  an  undaunted  countenance,  "  that  the  king 
"  with  liis  own  hand  had  slain  his  two  brothers; 
"  that  he  thanked  nod,  who  fravo  him  an  oppor* 
"  lunily  to  revenge  tJieir  denths  even  with  the  cer- 
"  tiiinty  ofhisown."  Richard.mon;  touched  with 
the  mairrtanimity  of  the  man,  than  offended  at  the 
injury  he  had  received,  or  thi-  boldness  of  the 
answer,  ordered  ihttt  his  life  should  be  spared. 
He  appointed  his  brother  John  to  the  succession : 
and  with  these  acts  ended  a  life  and  reign  distin- 
guished by  a  great  variety  of  fortunes  in  difforeBt 
parts  of  the  world,  and  crownetl  with  great  military 
glory  :  but  without  any  accession  of  power  to  him- 
9u>lf.  or  prosperity  to  his  peopl«,  wlwm  h»  entirely 
negWtH  nnd  reduced,  hy  Wn  impnidencc  atid 
tnitfortu nes,  to  no  small  iudi^ence  and  distress. 

In  many  respects,  a  striking  pnrnllcl  presents 
iitelf  between  tliis  ancient  king  of  Englnnd  and 
Charles  XM.  of  Sweden.  Tbev  were  boih  inor- 
diuAlely  desirous  i)f  war,  and  rather  generals  than 
kings.  Both  «ere  rather  fond  of  glory  than 
ambitious  of  empire.  Both  of  them  made  and 
deposed  sovercigni.  Tlicy  both  carried  on  their 
wan  at  a  disUnct^  from  hnme.  They  were  both 
made  prisoners  by  a  frirnd  and  allv.  They 
were  both  reduced  by  nn  adversanr  infcHour  in 
war,  but  above  them  in  the  arts  of  rule,  ARer 
spending  their  lives  in  remote  advenlum,  encli 
jierkhed  at  last  near  home  in  enteqirites  not 
suited  to  the  splendour  of  their  fornier  esplorM. 
Both  died  childless;  and  both,  by  the  neglect  of 
their  affairs,  nnd  the  severity  of  their  government, 
gave  their  subjects  provnoniion  and  encourage- 
ment lo  revive  tbeir  freedom.  In  all  these  re- 
spects the  two  cKimrters  werealike  ;  but  Richard 
fell  as  much  short  of  the  Swedish  Iwro  in  tem- 
perance, cliastiiy,  nitd  equality  of  mind,  as  he 
exceeded  him  in  wit  and  rl<M)>ienee.  Some  of  hi* 
jayiiigs  are  the  mo«  «piHiei|  that  we  find  in  tbot 
lime  :  and  sonve  of  Ins  verses  remain,  which  in  n 
barbarous  sg*  might  have  ptmod  for  poetry. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


IteiCN  OF  JOHH. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the 
A.  o.  use.  ^Q^i  memorable  periods  in  the  English 
story ;  whether  we  consider  the  astonishiog  revolu- 
tions which  were  then  wrought,  the  calamities  in 
which  both  the  prince  and  people  were  involved,  or 
the  Iiappy  consequences,  which,  arising  from  tlie 
midst  of  those  calamities,  have  constituted  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  England  for  so  many  years.  We 
shall  see  a  throne,  founded  in  arms,  and  augment- 
ed by  the  successive  policy  of  five  able  princes, 
at  once  shaken  to  its  foundations  ;  first  made 
tributary  by  the  arts  of  a  foreign  power;  then 
limited,  and  almost  overturned,  by  tire  violence  of 
iu  subjects.  We  shall  see  a  king,  to  reduce  his 
people  to  obedience,  draw  into  fais  territories  a  tu- 
multuary foreign  army,  and  destroy  his  country 
instead  of  establishing  his  government.  We  shall 
behold  the  people,  grown  desperate,  call  in  another 
foreign  army,  with  a  foreign  prince  at  its  head,  and 
throw  away  that  liberty,  which  they  had  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  preserve.  We  shall  see  the  arms  of 
this  prince  successful  against  an  established  king 
in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  ebbing  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  prosperity,  and  yielding  to  an  infant;  after 
this,  peace  and  order  and  liberty  restored  ;  the 
foreign  force  and  foreign  title  purged  ofT,  and  all 
things  settled  as  happily  as  beyond  all  hope. 

Richard  dying  without  lawful  issue,  the  succes- 
sion to  his  dominions  again  became  dubious.  They 
consisted  of  various  territories,  governed  by  various 
rules  of  descent,  and  all  of  them  uncertain.  There 
were  two  competitors;  the  first  was  Prince  John, 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.;  the  other  was  Arthur, 
son  of  Constance  of  Bretagne  by  Geoffrey,  the 
third  son  of  that  monarch.  If  the  right  of  con- 
sanguinity were  only  considered,  the  title  of  John 
to  the  whole  succession  had  been  indubitable.  If 
the  right  of  representation  had  then  prevailed, 
which  now  univei'sally  prevails,  Arthur,  as  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  his  father  Geoffrey,  had  a  solid 
claim.  About  Brittany  there  was  no  dispute. 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Touraine,  and  Guienne,  declared  in 
favour  of  Arthur,  on  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion. Normandy  wasentirely  for  John.  In  Eng- 
land the  point  of  law  had  never  been  entirely 
settled,  but  it  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of 
consanguinity.  Therefore  in  England,  where  this 
point  was  dubious  at  best,  the  claim  of  Arthur,  an 
mfant  and  a  stranger,  had  little  force  against  the 
pretensions  of  John,  declared  heir  by  the  will  of 
the  late  king,  supported  by  his  armies,  possessed  of 
his  treasures,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party. 
He  secured  in  his  interests  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Glanville,  the  chief  justiciary ; 
and  by  them  the  body  of  the  ecclesiasticks  and  the 
law.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  he  paid  court  to 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  which  is  the  first  instance 
of  that  policy  ;  but  several  of  these  communities 
now  happily  began  to  emei^e  from  their  slavery, 


and,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  and  coo- 
fusion  of  the  late  reign,  cDCreased  in  wealth  lut 
consequence,  and  had  then  6rst  attained  a  free  uxt 
r^ular  form  of  administration.     The  towns,  nei 
to  power,  declared  heartily  in  favour  of  a  prince, 
who  was  willing  to  allow,  that  their  declaralion 
could    confer   a    right.     The    nobility,  who  aw 
themselves  beset  by  the  church,  the  law,  and  ibe 
butchers,  had  taken  no  measures,  nor  even  a  reso- 
lution; and  therefore  had  nothing  left  but  tocODcw 
ID  acknowledging  the  title  of  John,  whom  thn 
knew  and  hated.    But  though  they  were  not  able  to 
exclude  him  from  the  succession,  tbey  had  itmph 
enough    to    oblige   him  to  r  solemn  {Htmbe  of 
restoring  those  liberties  and  franchises,  which  iber 
had  always  claimed,  without  having  ever  enjow, 
or  even   perfectly  understood.     The  cleigy  ib 
took  advantage  of  the  badness  of  his  title  toeiU^ 
lish  one  altt^ther  as  ill  founded.      Hubert,  uA- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  speech  which  he  ik- 
livered  at  the  king's  coronation,  publicly  aSnitd. 
that  the  crown  of  England  was  of  right  elcctifr. 
He  drew  his  examples  in  support  of  this  doctriK, 
not  from  the  histories  of  the  ancient  Saxon  kan, 
although  a  species  of   election  within  a  ceittii 
family  had  then  frequently  prevailed,  but  froa  tk 
history  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Jews ;   vithut 
doubt  in  order  to  revive  those  pretentions,  wtid 
the  clergy  first  set  up  in  the  election  of  Slepka, 
and  which  they  had  since  been  obliged  to  coaccsl, 
but  had  not  entirely  forgotten.     John  acccpltdi 
sovereignty  weakened  in  the  very  act  byvUcl 
he  acquired  it ;    but  he  submitted  to  the  tiaa. 
He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thiity-M 
He  had  entered  early  into  business  ;  and  had  bns 
often  involved  in  difficult  and  arduous  enterrns, 
in  which  he  experienced  a  variety  of  men  andfa- 
tunes.     His  father,  whilst  he  was  very  young,  id 
sent  him  into  Ireland,  which  kingdom  wasdeiUM^ 
for  his  portion,  in  order  to  habituate  that  people* 
their  future  sovereign,  and  to  give  the  young  pms 
an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  favournf  hav 
subjects.     But  he  gave  on   this  occasion  no  pd 
omens  of  capacity  for  government.     Full  of  ik 
insolent  levity  of  a  young  man  of  high  rank,vil^ 
out  education,  and  surrounded  with  others  cquh 
unpractised,  he  insulted  the  Irish  chiefs ;  awl  rifr 
culing  their  uncouth  garb  and  manners,  be  nu*' 
such  a  disaffection  to  the  English  govemiDeot.>^ 
so  much  opposition  to  it,  as  all  the  wisdom  of  to 
father's  best  officers  and  counsellors  was  W* 
able  to  overcome.     In  the  decline  of  his  btkc'i 
hfe  he  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  brotben.*''' 
so  much  more  guilt,  as  with  more  ingratitude* 
hypocrisy.     During  the  reign  of  Richard  ht^ 
the  perpetual  author  of  seditions  and  tumolls:  *^ 
yet  was   pardoned,  and   even    favoured,  by  ^ 
prince  to  his  death,  when  he  very  uuaccoiuA^ 
appointed  him  heir  to  all  hia  dominions.  | 

It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  John.wtoWj 
no  solid  title,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  il"^ 
world.     Yet  one  of  his  first  steps,  whiht  bi«p''* 
still  remained  dubious  and  unsettled,  was,  on  p** 
tence  of  consanguinity,  to  divorce  his  wife-*** 
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I  whom  tic  li»l  livi'il  many  yean,  und  to  mart; 
wllaof  Ai)goiil«xniir,u  ivumanof  extraordinary 
uty,  but  who  biid  Ixcn  betroihed  to  Hu^rli, 
Dt  of  Marclic ;  thus  dis^atine'  iLt  once  the 
'crfiil  friends  of  his  divurccil  wife,  and  those 
be  eatl  of  Marebe,  whom  lie  liad  m  sensibly 
ngecl. 

'b«  kinK  of  France,  PliilJp  Aui^tsLus.  saw  with 
uare  these  proccnlinga  of  JaJin :  as  he  had 
>re  r«|oicetl  At  the  dispute  about  tlie  succession, 
had  ht'i-ii  alwiiy«  ctnploy^d,  and  somplrineswjth 
xtt,  to  reduce  the  English  power  through  tlie 
ns  of  one  very  able,  anil  one  very  warhke 
■ct.  Hv  bad  greater  adrnniages  in  dits  con- 
!turf ,  and  a  prince  of  quite  another  character 
to  contend  with.  He  wan  ihercfore  not  long 
lOut  choosing  his  part:  and  whilst  he.  secretly 
Miragml  tlie  count  of  Marche,  already  nimu- 
i  by  his  prirale  wron|];s,  lie  openly  supporlcd 
cUim  of  Arthur  lo  the  dutchies  of  Anjoii  and 
rainc.  It  was  the  chararler  of  thii  princi! 
ily  to  lay  aside,  and  as  readily  to  renssume,  liii 
rprises,  us  hit  alf^iirs  detnniided.  He  saw,  tliat 
ad  declared  hiiiiwlf  too  rashly,  and  that  be  was 
inger  of  beiriK  assaulted  ujion  erviy  sidv.  He 
il  was  necessary  to  break  an  alliiinec.  which 
licecircumBtancetand  timid  character  of  John 
Id  enable  him  Vn\o.  In  fact.Jolin  was  nt  this 
united  in  a  cIo*e  alliance  with  ihr  empertiur 
tbe  earl  of  Flanders;  and  these  princes  were 
iged  in  a  wat  with  France.  He  had  tlien 
Mt  hvourable  oppurtnnily  lo  cstabliih  all  his 
a%,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  king' of 
bce  out  nf  a  coiidilion  lo  i|iioMion  them  ever 
!)  But  he  sull'crcd  himKlf  to  be  over-reached 
tt  artifices  of  Philip:  hcnonscnted  to  a  treaty 
Mure,  by  which  be  received  an  empty  ackiiou- 

tk  Moa  '"'F""^"*  "*  '*'*  "g'''  '0  •''^  dispolwi 
ternUHLCa:  and  in  return  for  which  ac- 
rledgment  he  renounced  his  alliance  with  the 
eruur.  By  this  act  he  at  once  strenf^tlioned 
Mmy,  pave  up  bis  ally,  and  lowered  his  cha- 
tr  with  bis  subjecU,  and  with  uU  the  world. 
D  laoi  '^^^*  li^aiy  was  banlly  ftiipied  when 
the  ill  consi^uences  of  his  conduct 
ne  cvidenL  The  earl  of  Marcho  and  Arthur 
ediately  renewe<l  llx^ir  claims  and  bostiliiies 
tr  the  protectioD  of  the  Ving  of  Friace,  uho 
i  ■  strong  dircrsioD  by  invading  Nonnandv. 
M  commenceBtent  of  llieM  motions,  John,  by 
e  uf  a  prero^tiTc  hitherto  undispitied,  sum- 
Exl  his  Eo^lisli  burons  to  aliend  him  into 
ICC;  but  instead  of  a  compliance  with  bis 
Ml  he  was  mrpriscd  with  a  solemn  demand  of 
ancient  lilx-rtics.  It  is  astonishing,  ihat  the 
ns  sbuutd  at  that  time  have  ventured  on  a  re- 
Jtm  of  such  dan{;erong  importance,  as  they 

Srovided  no  sort  of  meani  to  support  theiii. 
«  htslory  of  those  times  fmniahes  many  in- 
:ea  of  the  lilcc  want  of  deai^  in  the  most  mo- 
tous  aSaiia;  and  shews,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
political  cau«f«  for  the  actions  of  men,  who 
nuMl  commonly  directed  by  a  brute  caprice, 
■rere  br  tlio  ^eater  pan  destitute  of  any  fixed 


principles  of  obedience  or  rcsiBtance.  The  king, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  hU  barons,  fell  upon 
some  of  lh«ir  eastles  with  such  timely  vigour,  and 
treated  those  whom  lie  bad  reduced  uitii  to  much 
severity,  tliat  the  r»t  imoMdiately  and  abjectly 
submitted.  He  levied  a  severe  tax  upon  their 
liefa:  and  thinking  himself  more  stren^hencd  by 
this  treasure,  tJian  ibc  forced  service  of  his  baroiia, 
he  excused  the  personal  attendance  of  most  of 
tbem,  and  passint^  into  Normandy  he  raised  an 
army  there.  He  found,  that  his  ene- 
mies  had  united  their  forces,  and  in- 
vested thccasileof  Mirabel,  a  place  of  importance, 
in  which  his  mother,  from  wbum  he  deiived  his 
nght  to  fiiiienne,  was  besieged.  He  Hew  to  lh« 
lolicf  of  tlus  place  with  the  spirit  of  a  greater  cha- 
racter, and  the  success  waa  ansaerable.  The 
Ureioii  and  Poitouvin  army  was  defeated  :  bit 
mother  was  freed:  aiKl  the  young  duke  of  Brittany 
and  hi.Hsi«(er  were  made  prisoner*.  Tlie  latter  lie 
sent  into  luigland,  tu  lie  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Bristol :  the  farmer  Ite  carried  with  htm  to  Rouoo, 
The  good  fortune  of  Jolin  now  seemed  to  be  at  its 
higheM  point ;  but  it  was  exalt«d  on  a  precipice : 
arid  tliis  great  virlory  proved  the  occasiuii  of  all 
the  evUa  which  afflicted  bis  life. 

John  was  not  of  a  character  lo  resist  tite  tempt- 
ation of  liavint;  tlie  life  of  bis  rival  in  b»  hands. 
All  bistoriani  are  at  felly  agr«ed  that  lie  murdered 
bis  nephew,  as  tbcy  difler  in  the  means  by  wliidi 
he  nccomplislicd  that  crime.  But  the  reoort  was 
nuon  spread  abroad,  variously  licigiitenL-d  in  the 
circumstances  by  the  obscurity  of  lite  fact,  wlikli 
left  all  men  At  liberty  to  iinpL^ine  and  invent :  and 
excited  all  those  sentiments  of  pity  and  indtgiia- 
tion,  which  a  very  young  prince  of  ^rcat  hopes, 
cruelly  murdered  by  his  uncle,  naturally  inspire, 
Philip  had  never  missed  an  occasion  of  endeavonr- 
inc  loruin  the  king  of  England;  and  havini;  now 
acquired  an  opportunity  ofdbcomplishinf;  that  by 

tustire,  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  by  ambition, 
e  filled  every  place  with  complainu  of  the  cruelty 
of  John ,  whom,  a*  a  vassal  to  tlie  Crown  of  France, 
the  kin^  accused  of  the  murder  of  another  vaasal, 
and  lummone*!  him  to  Paris  to  be 
tried  by  his  pcer«.  It  was  br  no 
mrana  ccinsistcnteitlier  wiUitbc  dignity  or  safety  of 
John  lo  apjMiar  to  this  summon*.  He  had  tlie  ar- 
l^umrut  of  kin(,t  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
But  ns  in  nil  great  crimes  therr  is  toinetliing  of  ft 
latent  weakness,  and  in  a  vicious  caution  lomo- 
tliing  material  is  ever  neglected,  John,  satisfied 
witli  removinff  his  rival,  took  ito  tlmught  aboet 
hit  eivemy  ;  hut  whilst  he  nw  himself  sentenced 
foi  non-appearance  in  the  court  of  peers;  whibt 
he  saw  the  king  of  France  rntrring  Normandy 
with  a  va«t  army  in  consequence  of  this  sentitnco, 
and  place  after  pince.  caatic  after  cattle,  falling 
before  him,  be  pissed  bis  time  at  Rouen  in  the 
prcifoundest  lran<|uilbty  ;  indul^n*:  himself  in  In- 
dolent amusctnrnls,  and  satisfied  with  vain  tlireal- 
«niii)'s  and  boasts,  which  only  added  greater 
shame  lo  his  inactivity.  Tlie  EtK^lisli  barons,  who 
had  attended  him  in  tbii  expediiioo.  disaCcctod 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


nEIGN  OF  JOHN. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the 
A.  D.  1IB9.  ^^^^  memorable  periods  in  the  English 
story ;  whether  we  consider  the  astonishing  revolu- 
tions which  were  then  wrought,  the  calamities  in 
which  both  the  prince  and  people  were  involved,  or 
the  happv  consequences,  which,  arising  from  the 
midst  of  those  calamities,  have  constituted  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  England  for  so  many  years.  We 
shall  see  a  throne,  founded  in  arms,  and  augment- 
ed by  the  successive  policy  of  five  able  princes, 
at  once  shaken  to  its  foundations  ;  first  made 
tributary  by  the  arts  of  a  foreign  power;  then 
limited,  and  almost  overturned,  by  the  violence  of 
its  subjects.  We  shall  see  a  Icing,  to  reduce  his 
people  to  obedience,  draw  into  his  territories  a  tu- 
multuary foreign  army,  and  destroy  his  country 
instead  of  establishing  his  government.  We  shall 
behold  the  people,  grown  desperate,  call  in  another 
foreign  army,  with  a  foreign  prince  at  its  head,  and 
throw  away  that  liberty,  which  they  bad  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  preserve.  We  shall  see  the  arms  of 
this  prince  successful  against  an  established  Icing 
in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  ebbing  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  prosperity,  and  yielding  to  an  infant ;  after 
this,  peace  and  order  and  liberty  restored ;  the 
foreign  force  and  foreign  title  purged  off,  and  all 
things  settled  as  happily  as  beyond  all  hope. 

Richard  dying  without  lawful  issue,  the  succes- 
sion to  his  dominions  again  became  dubious.  They 
consisted  of  various  territories,  governed  by  various 
rules  of  descent,  and  all  of  them  uncertain.  There 
were  two  competitora;  the  first  was  Prince  John, 
yoimgestson  of  Henry  II.;  the  other  was  Arthur, 
son  of  Constance  of  Bretagne  by  Geoffrey,  the 
third  son  of  that  monarch.  If  the  right  of  con- 
sanguinity were  only  considered,  the  title  of  John 
to  the  whole  succession  had  been  indubitable.  If 
the  right  of  representation  bad  then  prevailed, 
which  now  universally  prevails,  Arthur,  as  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  his  father  Geoffrey,  had  a  solid 
claim.  About  Brittany  there  was  no  dispute. 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Touraine,  and  Guienne,  declared  in 
favour  of  Arthur,  on  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion, Normandy  wasentirely  for  John.  In  Eng- 
land the  point  of  law  had  never  been  entirely 
settled,  but  it  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of 
consanguinity.  Therefore  in  England,  where  this 
point  was  dubious  at  best,  the  claim  of  Arthur,  an 
infant  and  a  stranger,  had  little  force  against  the 
pretensions  of  John,  declared  heir  by  the  will  of 
the  late  king,  supported  by  his  armies,  possessed  of 
his  treasures,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party. 
He  secured  in  his  interests  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  GlanviUe,  the  chief  justiciary; 
and  by  them  the  body  of  the  ecclesiasticks  and  tne 
law.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  he  paid  court  to 
the  cities  and  boroughs,  which  is  the  first  instance 
of  that  policy  ;  but  several  of  these  communities 
now  happily  began  to  emei^  from  their  slavery, 


and,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  and  coa- 
fusioQ  of  the  late  reign,  eocreaaed  in  wealth  toi 
consequence,  and  had  then  first  attained  a  &eea»l 
regular  form  of  administration.     The  towns,  nn 
to  power,  declared  heartily  in  favour  of  a  prince, 
who  was  willing  to  allow,  tbat  their  decUratxn 
could    confer    a   right.     The    nobility,  who  nt 
themselves  beset  by  the  church,  the  law,  and  the 
burghers,  had  taken  no  measures,  nor  even  a  reio- 
Intion ;  and  therefore  had  nothing  left  but  tacoocn 
in  acknowledging  the  title  of  John,  whom  they 
knew  and  hated.    Buttbougli  they  were  not  ableu 
exclude  him  from  the  succxssion,  tbey  had  strengtk 
enough    to   oblige   him  to  a  solemn  prnmixof 
restoring  those  liberties  and  franchises,  wfaicb  thn 
had  always  claimed,  without  having  ever  enjovtd, 
or  even   perfectly  understood.     The  clergy  aho 
took  advantage  of  the  badness  of  bis  title  toedib- 
lisb  one  altogether  as  ill  founded.     Hubert,  mi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  speech  which  be  de- 
livered at  the  king's  coronation,  publicly  affined, 
that  the  crown  of  England  was  of  r^bt  elcetin. 
He  drew  his  examples  in  support  of  this  doctne, 
not  from  the  histories  of  the  ancient  Saxon  kisa, 
although  a  species  of   election  within  a  cstaii 
family  had  then  frequently  prevailed,  but  Inm  ik 
history  of  tlie  first  kings  of  the  Jews ;   vUotf 
doubt  in  order  to  revive  those  pretensions,  y^ai 
the  clergy  first  set  up  in  the  election  of  Slepbca, 
and  which  they  had  since  been  obliged  to  ooieeil, 
but  bad  not  entirely  forgotten.      John  uxtfkd  s 
sovereignty  weakened  in  the  very  act  byvUii 
he  acquired  it ;    but  be  submitted  to  the  tnei 
He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  tbirtr-tM 
He  bad  entered  early  into  business  ;  andbadbea 
often  involved  in  difficult  and  arduous  entenm 
in  which  he  experienced  a  variety  of  men  aadb- 
tunes.     His  father,  whilst  he  was  very  yoin^,bd 
sent  him  into  Ireland,  which  kingdom  wasdotiMd 
for  his  portion,  in  order  to  habituate  tbat  peopled 
their  future  sovereign,  and  to  give  the  youogpiM 
an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  favour  Cubase 
subjects.     But  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  eoid 
omens  of  capacity  for  government.     Full  of  4< 
insolent  levity  of  a  young  man  of  high  raDk,*iA- 
out  education,  and  surrounded  with  others  eqolT 
unpractised,  he  insulted  the  Irish  chiefs ;  asd  tA- 
culing  their  uncouth  garb  and  manners,  benii^ 
such  a  disaffection  to  the  English  govemomtti' 
so  much  opposition  to  it,  as  all  the  wisdom  of  ^ 
father's  best  officers  and  counsellors  wu  hud* 
able  to  overcome.     In  the  decline  of  bii&^ 
life  be  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  brothers,  ri 
so  much  more  guilt,  as  with  more  ingratitude  w 
hypocrisy.     During  the  reign  of  Richard  he  •• 
the  perpetual  author  of  seditions  and  tumults;  •■ 
yet  was   pardoned,  and   even    favoured,  by  l^ 
prince  to  his  death,  when  he  very  uuaccoiBBi'! 
appointed  him  heir  to  all  bis  dominions. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  John,<ri>o^ 
no  solid  title,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  el"^ 
world.  Yet  one  of  his  first  steps,  whilst  bis  po* 
still  remained  dubious  and  unsettled,  was.  on  p** 
tence  of  consanguinity,  to  divorce  bis  wife  A'* 
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whom  he  hatl  lired  many  years,  nntl  m  marr^ 
Bltftof  An^uukstTiL'.  a  woman  of  pxtraoidinarv 
ity,  but  wrho  had  been  bclroihcd  w  Hugh", 
it  of  Maichc  :  thus  drf^usUDg  at  oii<:«  ifac 
eiful  frieodsof  his  dirorccd  wife,  and  tbo» 
w  eart  of  Marolie,  whom  lie  had  so  aenaibiy 
(g*d. 

i«  laag  of  Trance,  Philip  Auciislus,  saw  vrilh 
rare  tneae  pracvedinga  of  Joiin;  as  he  had 
n  rejoiced  &l  tb«  disputo  abauL  the  succession . 
lad  becnnlwiiTscraploved,  and  sometintcs  with 
Mt)  to  reduce  the  Eiigliah  power  thruuL^h  tlic 
IS  o(  one  very  able,  and  one  very  warlike 
!e.  He  had  greater  advanugea  in  this)  cun- 
Utrr,  and  u  prince  of  quite  another  chamcltr 
to  contend  witli.  He  waH  ihnrrifore  not  loni; 
mt  ciioosing  his  part :  and  whiUt  he  secretly 
iirag«d  the  count  of  Marcbe,  alniady  sliniu- 
by  hia  privatA  wrongs,  he  openlv  supported 
laim  of  Arthur  to  the  dntchies  nf  Anjou  and 
aine.  It  waa  the  character  of  this  prince 
ly  to  lay  aside,  and  a*  readily  to  reaMume,  liis 
pn*«6,  OS  hit  aS^irs  demanctcd.  He  saw,  tliat 
d  declared  fainiMlf  too  mtJilir,  and  thathv  waa 
t^r  of  being  aanulted  upon  tnry  side.  He 
twsineceMary  to  break  im  allidnco.  which 
Ice  circumatancu  and  timid  character  of  John 
denable  him  todo.  In  fact,  John  Has  at  thia 
united  in  a  rlute  Blli;incc  with  the  emperour 
ibe  eerl  of  Flamlcta;  and  llicae  princMH-ere 
ped  in  a  war  with  France.  He  had  (Len 
St  favourable  opportunity  to  csubllsh  all  his 
m,  and  at  ilie  same  time  to  put  the  king  of 
e«  out  of  a  condition  to  question  them  ever 
But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  over-reached 
s  arliticcs  of  Philip  ;  he  consented  to  a  treaty 
loe,  by  which  be  reeeived  an  emjity  acknow- 
ledcment  of  hia  right  to  the  ditpuied 
Icrritoiiea;  and  in  return  forwhicfaac- 
ledpnent  he  renounced  his  Hlliance  with  the 
roar.  By  litis  act  he  at  once  urenfrthened 
Ifny,  ^ve  up  his  ally,  and  lowered  his  cha- 
■ritli  \m  subjects,  and  with  all  the  world. 
I  Thin  treaty  was  hardly  si^ed  when 

ihr  ill  coTiK'fiuFnces  of  his  conduct 
no  evidonL  The  end  of  Mnrche  and  Arthur 
(liately  renewed  thtir  claims  and  hostilttiea 
:  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  who 
a  strong  divoreion  by  invading  Normandy. 
e  oMTinicncement  of  these  motions,  John,  by 
!  of  o  prerogative  liitberio  undisputed,  sum- 
d  his  Knglidi  barons  to  attend  him  into 
;e;  but  instead  of  a  compliance  with  his 
s,  he  was  sirpriaed  with  n  sulemn  derouid  of 
ancient  liberties.  It  is  nsionuhing.  that  ihf: 
la  aliuidd  at  lliat  time  hate  ventun-d  on  r  re- 
lOn  of  such  dangerous  importance,  as  they 
Mxivtded  no  tort  of  means  to  support  lliem. 
m  hii^ory  of  those  times  fumishe*  many  in* 
M  of  tV  like  want  of  desi4cn  in  (be  most  mo- 
dus aflaiis;  and  sliews,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  kiok 
olitical  causes  for  the  actions  of  men,  who 
most  commonly  directed  by  a  brute  caprice, 
rcre  fur  tlie  greater  part  destitute  of  any  fixed 


principles  of  obedience  or  resislance.  The  king, 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  bis  barons,  fell  upon 
some  of  their  castles  with  such  timely  vi^ur,  and 
treated  those  whonk  he  had  reduced  with  to  laucb 
severity,  tliat  the  rest  immediately  and  abjectly 
submitted.  He  levied  a  severe  tax  upon  their 
fiefs  :  and  thinking  himself  more  strengthened  by 
this  Ireaaure,  tlian  lite  forced  aervice  of  his  barons, 
be  excused  the  personal  attendance  of  most  of 
them,  and  passinj;  into  Normandy  he  raised  an 
army  there.  He  found,  that  his  ene- 
mies  had  united  their  farces,  and  in- 
vested thecastleof  Mirabel,  a  place  of  imporlarKe, 
ID  which  hia  motlier,  from  wnoiri  he  derived  hia 
riffht  to  Ouienne,  wag  beticged.  He  flew  to  the 
relief  of  this  plnce  with  the  spirit  of  a  gi«at«r  cha- 
racter, and  tlie  success  was  answerable.  The 
Breton  and  Poitou«iii  army  was  defeated  ;  his 
mother  was  freed:  and  the  roang  duke  of  Brittany 
and  his  sifter  were  made  prisoners.  Ttie  latter  he 
sent  into  F^ii^laud,  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Bristol :  tlie  former  he  carrisd  with  him  lo  Rouen. 
The  good  forlune  of  John  now  teemed  to  be  it  tU 
higheil  point ;  but  it  was  exalted  on  n  precipice : 
and  this  pent  victory  proved  tlic  occasion  of  ali 
the  eviU  which  afflicted  his  life. 

Jolm  was  not  of  a  character  to  teiitt  the  i«mpt- 
iition  of  having  the  life  vf  his  rival  in  hi*  hands. 
All  historiaos  are  as  fully  agreed  that  he  murdered 
hit  nephew,  at  they  difier  in  the  means  by  which 
ho  accompliilicd  tbat  crioae.  But  the  reoort  waa 
soon  spmul  abroad,  variously  bcighlcn4^d  in  tlie 
circumslaitces  by  the  obtcuntv  of  ihu  fact,  which 
left  all  men  at  liberty  to  mingine  and  invent;  and 
excited  all  those  sentiments  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion, which  a  very  youn^  prince  of  great  hopes, 
cruelly  murdered  by  his  uncle,  nntunilly  inspire. 
Philip  had  never  missed  an  occasion  of  cndeavour- 
iii^  to  ruin  tlie  king  of  England :  and  haviit);  now 
actjuired  an  opportunity  of  ftrconiplishinK  that  by 
justice,  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  by  ambition, 
he  filled  every  place  with  complaints  of  the  cruelty 
of  John,  whom,  as  a  vassal  lo  tlie  Crown  of  France, 
the  Vinf;  a(%ti>ed  of  the  murder  of  another  vassali 
and  tummooed  him  to  Paris  ^  be 
tried  by  hit  peen.  It  was  by  no 
means  consistent  either  witlttlie  digattyor  safety  of 
John  to  appear  lothii  sunimoii*.  He  had  tlie  ar- 
gument of  kings  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
But  at  in  nil  great  crimes  tlie.n-  tt  something  of  a 
latent  weakness,  nnil  in  a  viriout  caution  sotne* 
thiog  material  is  aver  na^lrcted,  Jolin.  satisfied 
with  reawving  his  rival,  took  no  ilmughi  about 
his  ciicmy  :  but  whilst  he  saw  himself  sentenced 
for  non-appearance  in  the  court  of  peers  ;  whilst 
he  saw  the  kini;  of  Fraooe  entering  Normandy 
with  u  vast  army  in  consequence  of  this  lentence, 
and  place  alUr  place,  castle  after  castle,  falliof 
before  hiui,  be  passed  his  lime  at  Koucr  in  tfaa 
profoundest  tranquillity  :  irxlulgini;  himself  in  in- 
dolent amuscinonts,  and  caiisliicd  nitli  vain  threal- 
eaiufi  and  boasts,  which  only  added  grtMtt 
shame  to  his  inactivity.  The  Engilith  barons,  win 
had  attended  him  in  this  expedition,  disuficctcd 
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from  the  beginaing,  and  nov  wearied  with  being 
■o  long  witnesses  to  the  ignominy  of  their  sove- 
reign, retired  to  their  own  country,  and  there 
spread  the  report  of  his  unaccountable  sloth  and 
cowardice.  John  quickly  followed  them ;  and 
returning  into  his  kingdom,  polluted  with  the 
charge  of  so  heavy  a  crime,  and  disgraced  by  so 
many  follies,  instead  of  aiming  by  popular  acts  to 
re-establish  his  character,  he  exacted  a  seventh  of 
their  moveables  from  the  barons,  on  pretence,  that 
they  had  deserted  his  service.  He  laid  the  same 
imposition  on  the  clergy,  without  giving  himself 
the  trouble  of  seeking  for  a  pretext.  He  made  no 
proper  use  of  these  great  supplies  ;  but  saw  the 
great  city  of  Rouen,  always  faithful  to  its  sove- 
reigns, and  now  exerting  the  most  strenuous  eflbrts 
in  bis  favour,  obliged  at  length  to  surrender,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  to  relieve  it.  Thus  the  whole 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  ori^nally  acquired  by  the 
valour  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  source  from  which 
the  greatness  of  his  family  had  been  derived,  after 
being  supported  against  all  shocks  for  300  years, 
was  torn  for  ever  from  the  stock  of  Hollo,  and  re- 
united to  the  Crown  of  France.  Immediately  nil 
llie  rest  of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  on  the 
continent,  except  a  part  of  Guienne,  despairing 
of  his  protection,  and  abhorring  his  government, 
threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Meanwhile  the  king  by  his  personal  vices  com- 
Dieted  the  odium,  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
impotent  vio!ence  of  bis  government.  Uxorious 
and  yet  dissolute  in  his  manners,  he  made  no 
scruple  frequently  to  violate  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  his  nobility,  that  rock  on  which  tyranny 
has  so  often  split.  Other  acts  of  irregular  power, 
in  their  greatest  excesses,  still  retain  the  characters 
of  sovereign  authority ;  but  here  the  vices  of  the 
prince  intrude  into  the  families  of  the  subject;  and 
whilst  they  aggravate  the  oppression,  lower  the 
character  of  the  oppressor. 

In  the  disposition  which  all  these  causes  had 
concurred  universally  to  diffuse,  the  slightest  mo- 
tion in  his  kingdom  threatened  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Those  things,  which  in  quiet 
times  would  have  only  raised  a  slight  controversy, 
now,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  exasperated 
and  inflamed,  were  capable  of  aflbrding  matter  to 
the  greatest  revolutions.  The  affairs  of  the  church, 
the  winds  which  mostly  governed  the  fluctuating 
people,  were  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. Above  all,  the  person  who  filled  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  which  stood  on  a  level  with  the 
throne  itself,  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance. 
Jnst  at  this  critical  time  died  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  that  see ;  a  man,  who  had  a  large  share  in  pro- 
curing the  crown  for  John,  and  in  weakening  its 
authority  by  his  acts  at  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation, as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  conduct. 
Immediately  on  the  death  of  this  prelate,  a  cabal 
of  obscure  monks,  of  the  abbev  of  St.  Augustine, 
assemble  by  night ;  and  first  binding  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  their  proceedings, 
until  tliey  should  be  confimed  by  the  pope,  thev 
elect  one  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  archbishop  of 


Canterbury,      llie    peraon    elected    immediiuh 
crossed  the  seas ;  but  his  vanity  soon  discoveicd 
the  secret  of  his  greatDeas.    The  king  received  tkt 
news  of  this  transaction  with  surprise  and  indig> 
nation.     Provoked  at  such  a  contempt  of  Liiu- 
thority,  he  fell  severely  on  the  monastery,  no  las 
surprised  than  himself  at  tlie  clandestine  procmt- 
ing  of  tome  of  its  members.     But  the  sounder  pnt 
pacified  him,  in  some  measure,  by  their  laboii- 
sion.     They  elected  a  person  recommended  bjtiK 
king;  and  sent  fourteen  of  the  most  respKQAk 
of  their  body  to  Rome  to  pray,  tliRt  the  bnr 
proceedings  should  be  annulled,  and  the  Utcruj 
more  regular  confirmed.     To  this  matter  of  cw- 
tention  another  was  added.     A  dispute  bad  ki( 
subsisted  between  the  suffragan   bishops  ol  the 
province  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Austin ;  each  claiming  a  right  to  elcd 
the  metropolitan.     This  dispute  was  nowreriid, 
and  pursued  with  much  vigour.     The  preteuioB 
of  the  three  contending  parties  were  laid  befai 
the  pope,  to  whom  such  disputes   were  bigkh 
pleasing ;  as  he  knew,  that  all  claimants  willing 
conspire  to  flatter  and  a^^ndize  that  aotlwi^, 
from  which  they  expect  a  confirmation  of  tw 
own.     The  first  election   be   nulled,  becssK '» 
trregularitv  was  glaring.    The  right  of  the  likif 
was  entirely  rejected.    The  pope  looked  witb  ■ 
evil  eye  upon  Uiose,  whose  authority  be  wucMj 
day  usurping.     The  second  election  was  setv^ 
as  made  at  the  king's  instance.     Tliis  was  ewNfk 
to  make  it  very  irregular.     The  canon  lavM 
now  grown  up  to  its  lull  strength.     The  esbl^ 
ment  of  the  prerogative  of  the  pope  was  the  pot 
object  of  this  jurisprudence ;  a  pren^tire,  vm, 
founded  on  fictitious  monuments,  that  are  fated 
in  an  ignorant  age,  easily  admitted  by  a  ciednbi 
people,  and  afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  br 
these  admissions,  not  satisfied  with  the  suprencr, 
encroached  on  every  minute  part  of  churci-pK 
vemment,  and  had  almost  annihilated  the  epiKO- 

Eal  jurisdiction  throughout  Europe.    Somecsneai 
ad  given  the  metropolitan  a  power  of  nomimliif 
a  bishop,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  electiai 
were  palpably  irregular;  and  as  it  does  nottp- 
pear,  that  there  was  any  other  judge  of  the  im- 
gularity  than  the  metropolitan  himself,  tlw  e)t^ 
tion  below  in  effect  became  nugatory.     .  „  ,^ 
The  pope,  taking  the  irregularity  in 
this  case  for  granted,  in  virtue  of  this  canon,  ul 
by  his  plenitude  of  power,  ordered  the  depatietof 
Canterbury  to  proceed  to  a  new  electioa.    At  d* 
same  time  he  recommended  to  their  choice  StejAei 
Langton,  their   countryman :    a   person  alieadr 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  of  irrepnachsbk 
morals,  and  free  from  every  canonical  impedinest 
This  authoritative  request  the  monks  bso  not  Ae 
courage  to  oppose  in  the  pope's  presence,  bikI  n 
his  own  city.     They  murmured   and  snbmitted- 
In  England  this  proceeding  was  not  so  easily  ndi- 
fied  :  John  drove  the  monks  of  Canterbury  fa* 
their  monastery ;  and  havmg  seized  upon  dwt  re- 
venues, threatened  the  effects  of  the  same  indip- 
nation  against  all  those,  who  seemed  iochiwl  » 
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acquicBcc  in  Uic  proceed  In^  of  Rome.  Bui  Home 
haA  not  made  mi  tioltl  a  strp  niUi  iniriition  to  r«- 
.0MI«.  On  (li«  king's  positive  refiiMl  to  udmit 
lanffton,  and  the  cApulsion  of  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, Knglaotl  was  laid  under  un  interdict. 
Tbea  divine  aervice  at  once  ceased  lliiuughuuL  tlic 
kiagdom  :  the  churches  were  bIiiit.  T)ic  «acm- 
■•nu  «ere  suspended.  The  dead  w«re  buried 
Ivllhoni  tionour,  in  Iiighways  and  ditchirs ;  and  ilie 
■Jivii)^  deprived  of  all  spiritual  comfort.  Un  llie 
iMher  hand,  the  king  let  loose  his  indignation 
iCaiast  tiie  eoclcsinsticks :  aeiiitip  Uieir  goods, 
htowitig  many  into  prbon,  aiid  permitting  or  eti- 
oongin^  all  sortK  of  violcnoi^  a^insl  them.  Tlic 
imgiom  was  thrown  into  the  moil  terrible  contu- 
ion  :  wliilst  tlie  people,  uncertain  of  tlic  objector 
lemsure  of  llieir  Hlle<niinre.  and  dinLracU-d  with 
Bposite  prineiples  of  duty,  aaw  tliemKi-lvcs  de- 
rived of  llieir  rcliigious  lites  by  the  ministers  of 
lli^on  :  and  tlieir  kin^,  furious  with  wronfrs  not 
iMed  by  itiem,  falling  indiscriminately  on  the 
ocent  and  the  guilty  t  for  John,  instead  of 
thing  hts  people  in  tliia  tlieir  common  ralninilT. 
gbt  to  terrify  tlicm  into  obedience.  In  a  pro- 
whicli  lie  mndi^  into  the  noHh,  he  tll^^w 
a  the  enclosure*  of  his  forests,  to  let  loose  (he 
rlld  bemts  upon  llicir  lands  ;  nnd,  ns  he  taw  the 
pal  proceedings  encrease  with  Itis  opposition,  he 
nght  it  necessary  to  strengthen  liimself  by  new 
irvicea.  He  extorted  hostages,  and  a  new  oatli 
fidelity,  from  hia  barons.  He  raised  a  great 
rtny,  to  divert  the  thoughtt  of  his  subjeett  fioni 
rooding  too  much  on  their  distracted  condition. 
Isis  army  he  transported  into  Ireland  :  and 
it  h)ippene<)  to  liii  father  in  a  similar  di«piilF 
Pith  tlio  pfifw.  n)iil«i  liL'  WHS  dubious  of  lii«  liorc- 
■torr  kin^om,  ho  subdued  Jrelsnd.  At  this 
Ibdv  "^  "  ^'^  'o  hare  established  the  English  laws 
that  kingdoRi,  and  to  have  appointed  itinerant 

'era. 
At  length  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
loiinnted  a^inst  the  king.  In  the  same  vear 
e  siini*'  sentence  uns  pronounced  upon  the  em- 
tir  OtJio ;  and  this  daring  pope  was  not  afraid 
once  to  drive  to  extremities  the  two  grcutest 
rinces  in  Europe.  And  truly,  nothing  i»  more 
arkabln  Uian  the  uuifurm  gu-ndini-gs  of  the 
mrt  of  Rome  in  the  pursuits  of  twr  Ambitious 
ijects.  For  knowing,  ihnt  pretensions,  which 
an<l  niercly  in  opinion,  cannot  bear  to  be  ijiies* 
cd  in  any  pari,  thuugli  she  had  hitherto  seen 
iDtprdKl  produce  but  little  effect,  and  P*'- 
ived,  that  tliecxcoinmuniontiou  itself  could  draw 
■rce  one  poor  btgot  from  the  king's  service,  yel 
0  f^t^ea  not  the  least  point  from  the  utmost  nf 
tr  dcn>iind.  She  broke  ofl  an  accommodation 
on  the  point  of  being  coricluded,  becau»R  the 
tn^  refusea  to  repair  the  Ioum  which  the  clergy 
•tiffcfcd,  (bough  he  agreed  lo««-«ry  tiling  else, 
nd  even  submitted  to  receive  the  archbishop, 
>bo  being  obtruded  on  him,  had  in  reality  been 
^  over  him.  But  the  pope,  bold  as  politick,  de- 
trmtoed  to  render  him  perfectly  submissive;  and 
••  A  mml  ol  uiHxnsiN  dttlialkm.  but  oMch  fifnIIlM  mdm 


to  this  purpose  brought  out  the  last  amu  of  the 
ecclesiastick  stores,  which  were  r«*erml  for  tlie 
most  extreme  occasions.  Havini;  first  released  the 
English  subjects  frooi  tlieir  oath  of  allegiance,  by 
an  unheard-of  presumption  he  formally  deposed 
John  from  liis  throne  and  dignity;  he  invited  tb« 
king  of  France  to  tiike  possesion  of  the  forfeited 
crown  :  he  called  forth  ull  persons  from  all  purls 
of  Europe  to  assist  in  this  expedition,  by  the  par- 
dons and  privileges  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
Kolv  Land. 

This  proceeding  did  not  astonish  the  world. 
Tlie  king  of  France,  having  driven  John  from  all 
he  held  on  the  continent,  gladly  saw  religion  itself 
invite  him  to  further  contiucsts.  He  summoned 
ull  his  vassals,  under  the  pcoalty  of  felony,  and 
the  iipprobrioirs  name  of  cnlrtitaye*  (a  name  of 
all  things  dreaded  by  both  nations,)  to  attend  in 
this  expedition :  and  &uc)i  force  had  this  thrrmt, 
and  the  hope  of  plunder  in  Englnnd,  that  a  very 
great  army  was  in  a  short  time  assembled.  A 
lleet  alto  rendezvoused  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
by  the  writers  of  these  times  sitid  to  consist  of 
1,700  sail.  On  iliis  occasion  John  roused  all  his 
powers.  He  called  upon  all  his  people,  who  bv 
the  duty  of  iheir  tenure, or  allegiance,  were  obligee] 
to  defend  tlidr  lord  and  king;  and  in  bis  writs, 
stimulated  ihcm  by  the  same  thre^its  of  culverlayr, 
t^hich  hnd  been  employed  against  him  They 
operated  powccfully  iu  his  favour.  .  ^  ,„ 
Hts  Hcet  in  number  exr^eeded  the  vail 
navy  of  France;  his  army  was  in  every  thing  but 
hcartineu  to  tiie  cause  equal,  nnd,  extending 
along  tlic  const  of  Kent,  expected  the  descent  of 
the  Freodi  forces.  Whilst  these  two  mighty  ar- 
mies overspread  the  o|iposite  coasts,  and  the  s«a 
was  covered  villi  their  fleets,  and  the  decision  of 
so  vast  an  event  was  hourly  expected,  various 
thoughts  arose  in  (he  rainds  of  those  who  moved 
the  springs  of  these  alfaln.  John,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  tineat  artnica  in  the  world,  trembled  in- 
wardly when  he  reflected  how  little  he  poaaeased 
or  merited  their  confidence.  Woonded  by  tlM 
consciousness  of  his  crimes,  excommunicated  by 
the  pope,  haled  by  his  aiibjecU,  in  danijrcf  of  b«inf 
at  once  iibnniloncti  by  Heaven  and  earth,  he  was 
rdleil  with  the  moisl  fr.irful  auiicty.  Tbe  legates  of 
the  pope  bad  hitherto  awn  every  thing  mcceed  to 
their  wish.  But  having  mndc  UM-of  nn  inslrunicnl 
too  great  for  them  to  wield,  they  npprehrnded, 
that,  when  it  had  vverlhruwn  their  adrrntary,  it 
might  recoil  upon  the  conrt  of  Rome  iiM-lf ;  that 
to  add  England  to  the  rest  of  Philin's  great  pos- 
•easiuds  was  not  the  way  to  make  him  bnmble ; 
nnd  that  in  niiniivg  John  to  aggrandiu  that  mon- 
iirch,  they  should  set  up  a  oowerful  enemy  in  lh« 
plaa^  of  a  stibmissive  vassal. 

Tliey  iia«l  done  enough  to  give  tlicm  a  superio- 
rity in  any  negoeiation,  and  they  privately  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  England.  Finding  him 
very  tractable,  they  hasted  to  complete  the  treaty. 
The  pope's  Irirate,  Paridulph,  was  intrusted  with 
this  aflair.  Ite  knew  tlie  natare  of  men  to  be 
•cuidaknii  ipccm  oroonictec. 


Roch,  thai  ihev  seldom  tugiiec  willingly,  if  ilie 
whole  of  an  liaulfibi|>  b«i  »)iew,-n  tiieiii  at  firat, 
but  that  liflving  ndvnnt-cd  st  ccrtsin  Ii-ngi)i,  llicir 
fanner  concestiona  arc  an  argument  villi  Llieiii  to 
advxnce  further,  ajid  to  give  «1l.  becaune  thuy 
have  already  given  a  great  ileal.  Tliprrfoiv  lie 
bcgati  with  exactini;  an  onlh  from  itic  Lin^,  by 
wliicli,  without  shewing  the  extent  of  ha  tlcaign, 
lie  on^gcd  him  la  every  thing  he  could  ask. 
John  swore  to  submit  tn  the  Ic^te  in  all  lhine« 
relatiug  to  his  excommuuication.  And  first  ne 
was  obliged  to  aecept  I^an^lon  as  archbishop  ; 
(hen  to  tcstorc  iha  monks  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  deprived  iiccl^amtiolu,  and  to  make  them 
a  full  indemnification  fur  uli  their  losteu.  And 
now,  by  tli«»  conccuiuns,  all  tliin;^  Mcmed  to 
be  peFfecllyGectled.  The  awm  ortlie<]irji.rri-l  whs 
cnlircly  removed.  But  when  the  king  csticotcd 
for  so  perfect  a  submisaion  a  full  absofiition, 
tite  legate  began  a  laboured  harangue  on  his  re- 
bellion, his  tyranny,  and  the  innumerable  sins  he 
had  cotnmilled  ;  and  in  conclusion  declared,  that 
there  was  no  way  lefl  in  appease  God  and  ihi.' 
church  but  to  resign  his  crtiwn  to  ilie  holy  s>>e, 
from  whose  hnuds  he  should  receive  it  pnrifiH 
from  all  itoltutions,  und  hold  it  for  the  future  by 
lioniH^,  and  aa  annual  tribute. 

John  was  struck  inotionlecs  nt  a  demand  so  ex- 
tnvaguit  and  unexpected.  Ho  knew  not  on 
-which  udc  to  turn.  If  he  cast  his  eyes  lownrd  the 
coast  of  France,  lie  there  saw  hts  enemy  Philip, 
who  considered  liim  a*  a  criminiil  a*  well  as  nii 
encmv,  and  wliu  iiiincd  not  only  at  his  crown  but 
lis  life,  at  (he  brad  of  an  iniiumL-ialile  multitude 
of  fierce  pc-oiiU',  ready  lo  nwli  in  upon  him.  If 
he  looked  at  Ilia  own  nrmy,  he  saw  nothing  tlierc 
hut  coldness,  disaflcction,  uncertainly,  distrust, 
und  a  strength,  in  which  he  knew  not  whether  ho 
oMghl  most  to  cODlide  or  fear.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  papal  tJiunders,  from  the  wounds  of  which  he 
was  siilL  sore,  were  Ie««lleil  full  xt  hit  head.  Hu 
could  not  look  steadily  at  these  corapliontcd  diifi- 
culties;  iind  truly  it  ia  hard  lo  s«y  what  choice  he 
had,  if  any  choice  were  lc(^  to  kiri^  in  what  con* 
cenis  the  indcpeiidt'iice  of  their  Crown.  Sur- 
rounded, therefore,  with  these  difiicullrcs, and  that 
nil  hi.^  late  humiliations  mi^ht  not  l>e  rendered  as 
incH'cctual  aa  thcv  were  ignominious,  he  took  the 
last  step  :  and,  in  the  prc-sence  of  a  numerous 
assembly  of  liis  peers  and  preluten,  who  turned 
their  eyes  fiotu  this  inortifyiiit:  sitrhi,  furmally  rc- 
aigned  his  crown  to  the  p>ipe'ii  te^te ;  lo  whom 
at  the  same  lime  he  did  liomat^,  and  paid  tlic  tirtt 
fruits  of  hit  Iribute.  Nolliitiij^  could  be  ndded  to 
tlie  humilicition  of  the  king,  npon  ihii  occasion, 
but  the  inaolmm  of  the  legate,  who  spurned  the 
treasure  with  his  foot,  and  let  the  crown  rcniDin  a 
long  time  on  the  ground .  befan:  he  restored  it  to 
the  dcgTHded  owner. 

In  this  proceeding  the  motives  of  th«  king  may 
be  easily  ilucover«d ;  but  how  tlie  barons  of  tlie 
kingdom,  who  were  deeply  roncemed.  suffered, 
without  any  protestaiion,  the  independency  of  the 
Crown  to  be  thus  forfeited,  is  mcniionctl  by  no 


historian  of  that  tinw.  In  civil  tuioulu  ii  a 
asconishttig  bow  little  regani  i«  paid  by  all  putn 
to  the  honour  or  safety  of  their  country.  TW 
king's  friends  were  probably  induced  to  aoqwioa 
by  the  same  motives  that  hnd  itifluenced  ihikat 
Hi*  enemies,  who  wi^c  the  moat  nnmenms,  ft- 
hups  saw  his  abaiicment  with  pleasure.  »  thi; 
knew  tJiis  action  miglit  be  one  day  tnelajd 
against  htm  with  efl«ct.  To  the  bigots  it  an 
enough,  that  it  aggrandized  the  pope.  |i  ii  p^ 
haps  worthy  of  obserration.  that  the  coodua  ri 
Pandulph  towards  King  John  bore  a  scrjpM 
iithnity  to  that  of  the  Kontan  conauU  to  thn  pifll 
of  Carthage  in  the  last  Panick  war  ;  drawing  tarn 
from  concenion  to  conccasion.  and  caiefoIlT  e» 
cealing  their  dcsisri.  "ntil  they  made  it  impcaik 
for  the  Cartliiigiiiiaiis  to  icsist.  Such  a  itflif 
rc-sentblanc«  did  the  same  aaibitioa  prodHccs 
»ucti  distant  times  :  and  it  is  far  fmm  tim  lobifc 
sUiice.  in  which  we  may  trace  «  similaniv  b> 
twccn  ih«  spirit  and  conduct  of  tlie  fum^  mi 
Iwttet  Rome  in  llietr  coiaiiiOD  dcMgn  oo  tlwSfr 
tics  of  mankind. 

The  legates,  liaiing  thua  (riiimphed 
ovcrthc  king,  pasted  back  tntoFr4r>cc, 
hut  without  rclnsing  the  interdict  or  ezooaBMoi» 
lion,  which  they  still  h-fl  hanging  over  bin.  tolli 
sbrmld  bcitcmph-d  taihrowoH'thechainiofliiiP 
subjection.  Arrivint;  in  France,  titer  debRndlfai 
orders  to  Philip  with  as  much  haughtl—  tilhi 
had  done  to  John.  They  told  him,  thai  Iks' 
q{  the  war  was  answeivtl  in  the  humiliatiwriAi 
kiri|{  of  England,  who  h:ul  been  rendered  a  4llJ 
Kill)  uf  the  chuTcli:  und  that,  if  the  km^sf  Rm 
should,  iil\cr  this  notice,  proceed  to  f^ilhvW 
tilitics,  he  had  to  appichend  the  auine  mAH> 
which  had  htimblcd  iiis  adte.Rury.  Pliilif.il> 
had  not  raised  fo  great  aii  army  with  a  iv*^ 
reforming  the  manners  of  King-  Joho,  voaUk** 
alighted  tlieae  threats,  bad  tw  nut  fbuud,  lliaiBw 
were  seconded  by  ilie  ill  dispositions  sf  a  pot* 
his  own  army.  Tiie  earl  of  Flanden,  ahnm  t^ 
affected  to  bis  cause,  was  glad  of  ihu  opfHtcaP 
to  oppose  him :  and  only  foDoiritig  liiia  tln^ 
fear,  withdrew  his  forcn.  and  now  apcnly 
him.  Philip  turned  his  arms  agaiokt  his 
vassal.  The  cause  of  John  was  revrred  hj 
dissension  ;  and  his  courage  SMsied  nki 
Making  one  effort  of  a  vigoroui  mind,  br  ki 
his  ileet  to  an  action  with  the  Fivach  aarr, 
he  entirely  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  FLan^s.v' 
thus  freecl  himself  from  the  lerrxMr  of  an  mnwt^ 
Rut  when  he  intended  to  embark  and  tAffCrt' 
success,  the  barons  refused  to  follow  bin.  I^ 
alleged,  thiit  lie  was  still  cxcommnnirstM.  *• 
that  thcv  wuuld  not  follow  a  lord  under  Era- 
sures of  Ihc-  church.  This  dcaionstnlcd  tt  A* 
kint;  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  Rbeotaliak:  s^l* 
received  it  this  year  frotn  the  liaads  at  C^tasil 
i,anirton. 

That  archbishop  no  sooner  canie  ■atolbckX' 
doni  than  he  discovered  desigin  very  diftftnl  iM 
those  which  the  pope  bad  raised  bin  to  p**^* 
IIq  formed  Kh<me«  of  a  r^ry  deep  kad 
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anui ri< ;  guid  became  l1ii>  fim  movcriit  alt  the nSairs, 
which  dittinjipiUh  the  iemAind«r  of  this  r«i^.  In 
the  oalh.  which  hi;  odmiiiistcrad  lo  John  on  his 
■tMoIiition ,  lit!  did  nut  con^nehimsvlf  solely  to  the 
•eclssiaslicul  i^i'-^-nncvs,  but  iiinflc  him  bui^bt  to 
.  sntnd  hit  civil  i^ovcinnicnl;  to  niise  no  tax  without 
HtB  consent  of  the  great  council :  and  to  punish 
DO  man  butbj  the  judgment  of  his  court.  In  tlieii<? 
terms  we  may  see  the  Great  Charter  traced  ii) 
DiDiiiture.  A  n«w  scene  of  contention  was  opened; 
tMw  pretension!!  nerc  Mailed ;  a  new  scheme  wait 
displiiyed.  One  dispute  was  hardly  closed,  whon 
he  was  involved  in  nnotlier;  and  this  unforlimatG 
Jltng  toon  diflcoi'«n.'d,  tliat  to  renounce  liis  dignity 
Vu  not  llie  m»j  to  ««curc  hit  rcpusc.  For  being 
elesred  of  llio  cxcummunicntion,  he  rcsolvi'd  to 
punuc  the  war  in  Fmnec,  in  which  lie  was  not 
Ivitliout  A  )iro«pcct  of  success  ;  but  the  harons  re- 
fuBrd  upon  new  pretences,  and  not  a  man  would 
■erre.  The  kme,  incensed  lo  lind  himself  equally 
OpfKMcd  iu  his  lawful  and  unlawful  command*. 
prepared  to  arenee  himself  in  liia  acciiMomed 
manner  ;  and  to  reduce  .the  barons  to  obedience 
by  carrying  war  into  tlieir  estates  But  he  found 
m  this  esperimeul,  that  his  power  ww  a.1  Ui  end. 
Im  archbiihop  followed  him ;  ronfronied  him 
with  rhe  liberties  of  bin  people:  rem'tndcd  lirm  of 
hJs  laic  oatii ;  and  threatened  to  excommunicate 
4n^y  person,  who  »!iuuld  obey  him  in  liis  illegal 
pronedings.  The  kin^;.  Irrst  provoked,  afterwards 
trrrillcd  alibis  resolutian,  forbore  to  prosecute  the 
ncunnts. 

The  F.n^tish  bnrons  had  piirileKea,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  violated  :  they  had  always  kept 
op  tlie  memory  of  the  ancient  Saxon  liberlv ;  and 
if  t)i«Y  were  the  conquerors  of  Britain,  they  did 
not  tliink,  that  tlieir  own  wrrilude  waj  the  just 
ftuit  of  their  viclorv,  Tliey  lind,  howerer,  but  an 
iadislinct  view  of  the  objeel  ut  which  they  aimed ; 
Ihey  rather  fell  iht-ir  wrongs  than  understood  tiie 
csusfoflbem:  ami  having  no  hi-ad  nor  council, 
tbey  were  more  in  a  condition  of  distrening  their 
Jang,  and  disgracii^;  their  country  by  their  diso- 
bedience, than  of  applying  any  eficctual  remedy 
to  their  grievances.  Langton  saw  these  diiposi- 
tsons,  snd  these  wants.  He  hud  conceived  a 
•«ltlfd  plan  for  rcducinK  the  kinj;  and  all  his 
actions  tended  to  carry  it  into  execution.  This 
prelate,  under  pretence  of  hnldio;;  an  ecclestiuliral 
synod,  drew  together  prirately  some  of  the  prin- 
^pal  barons  to  the  church  of  fit.  Paul  in  [.ondon. 
Then  haTintrckpatialed  on  the  miwriex,  which  the 
liinfcdom  sufTered,  and  bivine  explained  at  the 
saiiM-  lime  tite  liberties,  lo  which  it  was  eniiilerl, 
Jie  produced  the  famous  charter  of  Henry  I,  lony 
roDcnIed,  and  of  which,  with  infinite  ditficulty. 
Ik  had  procured  an  authenliek  copy.  Thin  iVe 
held  up  lo  the  barom  U  tlw  tlnnilnrd,  at>out 
which  they  were  lo  unite.  Tliesc  were  tJic  liber- 
ties, which  their  ancestors  had  received  by  lliefree 
coficessionof  a  former  kin^:  artd  these  the  rights, 
wliirh  ilieir  irirtiiewaa  to  force  from  the  present,  if 
(which  (Jod  forbtd)  ihcy  should  find  it  necessary 
Iu  bave  recourse  to  such  extremities.     The  baron*. 


tranKfKirted  to  finfl   an  antlwntick   instninwDl  to   ■ 
justify  tlieir  ditconicnt,  simJ  to  £splain  and  sfttc-    ^ 
tion  t)ieir  pretensions,  covered  the  archbishop  with 
prain's  :  rcadiW  confederated  to  support  their  de- 
ttiuiids;  and  bindini;  lliemsclves  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  human  and  religions  faith  to  vijfour,  una-     M 
nimity.  and  secrecy,  tlicy  depart  to  confederate    f 
others  in  their  design. 

This  plot  was  in  the  hands  of  loo  many  to  be 
perfectly  concealed ;  and  John  saw,  without  know- 
ing how  to  ward  it  oif,  a  more  daiiirpraus  blow 
levelled  at  his  nuthority  tliaii  any  of  (he  former. 
He  had  no  resources  within  Ins  kingdom,  where  all 
ranks  and  orders  woe  united  against  hini  by  one 
common  hatred.  Foreiip  alliance  he  hud  none 
among  lenipoTDl  powen.  Hs  endeavoured  there- 
fore, if  ponible.  to  draw  tome  benefit  from  the 
misfortune  of  his  new  circiimstiiDcei ;  he  tlirew 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  tlie  papal  powvr, 
which  hetiadsoloni^nnd  withsuch  reason  opposed. 
IV  pope  readily  received  him  into  his  protection ;  h 
but  took  this  occasion  lo  make  liim  piiri-hase  il  by  I 
another  and  more  foinial  resignation  of  hi*  crown. 
His  present  necessities,  and  his  habits  of  humilia- 
tiou,  mad«  this  second  de^dalion  eaav  to  the 
king.  But  l.jington.who  no  longer  acte<i  in  sub- 
servience lo  the  pope,  from  whom  he  bad  now  M 
nothing  further  (o  expect,  and  who  had  put  himitHf  f 
at  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  civil  liberty,  loudly 
CKclaimcd  at  this  indigQity.  pcotcstrd  ag^iinst  the 
resii^atiun,  and  laid  hia  protestation  on  the  aliar.      M 

This  was  more  disagreeable  lo  the  barons  than     m 
the  first  resignation,  sa  they  were  sensible,  that  be 
Blow  degraded  himself  only  to  humble  his  aubjecu. 
Ther  werv,  however,  once  more  patient  witnesses 
to  that  ignominious  act,  and  were  srt  much  oicr-     _ 
awed  hy  the  pope,  or  had  brought  iheir  di-sign  lo    ■ 
sn  little  maiurity,  that  the  king,  in  spile  of  it,  still     ™ 
found  mmns  and  authority  to  raise  an  army,  with 
which  he  mode  a  final  effort  (o  recover  some  part 
of  his  dominions  in  France.     The  juncture  was 
ulto{felher  favourable  lo  his  dexign.     Philip  had 
all  )ii(  attention  abundantly  employed  in  nnotlier 
quarter  against  the  terrible  attacks  of  tlie  cmperour 
Otho,  in  a  confederBcy  with  the  earl  of  Flanders. 
John,  strengtiiened  by  this  diversion,  carried  on    J 
The  wnr  in  Poitou  for  some  lime  with  good  appwr-    V 
ances.     Tlie  V>iittlc  of  Bovincs.  which  was  foaght 
thLs  year,  put  an  end  to  all  these  hopes      In  this 
battle  the  imperial  army,  consisting  of  lAO.OOO 
mvn,  were  dcfcalc<i  hy  a  ihitd  of  Iheir  number  of 
French  forces.  Tlicemperoiir  himself,  willi  difliful- 
ty  eKi-aptn^  from  tIte  field,  survived  but  a  short  time      ^ 
a  tmtlli>  which  entireW  broke  his  strength.     So     ■ 
signitl  asucccs*  established  the  grandeur  of  France     ™ 
upon   immovable  found  a  lions.       Philip  rose  con- 
tinually in   rrpiiiation   and   power,   whilst   John     h 
continually  declined  in  both  ;  and  as  the  king  of    H 
France  was   now  ready  to  employ   og^in*!   liim 
all  his  forces,  to  lately  victorious,  be  sned   hy  the 
mediation  of  the  pope's  legate  for  a  iruce,  which 
wa«  granted  to  him  for  five  year*.     Such  truces 
itooti    in  the  ptare  of  regular  treaties  of  peace, 
which  were  not  often  made  at  that  time. 
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The  barons  of  England  had  made  use  of  the 
king's  absence  to  bring  their  confederacy  to  form ; 
and  now  seeing  him  return  with  so  little  credit,  his 
allies  discomfited,  and  no  hope  of  a  party  among 
his  subjects,  they  appeared  in  a  body  before  him 
n  iQiA  **  London.  All  in  complete  armour, 
and  in  the  guise  of  defiance,  they 
presented  a  petition,  very  humble  in  the  language, 
but  excessive  in  the  substance;  in  which  they 
declared  their  liberties,  and  prayed,  that  they 
might  be  formally  allowed  and  established  by 
the  royal  authority.  The  king  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  their  demands;  but  being  at  present 
in  no  condition  to  resist,  he  rec|uired  time  to 
consider  of  so  important  an  affair.  The  time, 
which  was  granted  to  the  king  to  deliberate, 
he  employed  in  finding  means  to  avoid  a  com- 
pliance. He  took  the  cross,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  render  his  person  sacred.  He  obliged  the 
people  to  renew  tlieir  oath  of  fealty ;  and  lastly, 
oe  had  recourse  to  the  pope.  Fortified  by  all  the 
devices,  which  could  be  used  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  real  strength,  he  ventured,  when  the  barons 
renewed  their  demands,  to  give  them  a  positive 
refusal ;  he  swore  by  the  feet  of  God  (his  usual 
oath)  that  he  would  never  grant  them  such  liberties 
as  must  make  a  slave  of  himself. 

The  barons,  on  this  answer,  immediately  fly  to 
arms :  they  rise  in  every  part ;  they  form  an  army, 
and  appoint  a  leader ;  and  as  they  knew,  that  no 
design  can  involve  all  sorts  of  people,  or  inspire 
them  with  extraordinary  resolution,  unless  it  be 
animated  with  religion,  they  called  their  leader  the 
marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  holy  church. 
The  king  was  wholly  unprovided  against  so  general 
a  defection.  The  city  of  London,  the  possession 
of  which  has  generally  proved  a  decisive  advantage 
in  the  English  civil  wars,  was  betrayed  to  the 
barons.  He  might  rather  be  said  to  be  imprisoned 
than  defended  in  the  tower  of  London,  to  which 
close  siege  was  laid ;  whilst  the  marshal  of  the 
barons'  army, exercising  the  prerogatives  of  royalty, 
issued  writs  to  summon  all  the  lords  to  join  the 
army  of  liberty;  threatening  equally  all  those  who 
should  adhere  to  the  king,  and  those  who  betrayed 
an  indifference  to  the  cause  by  their  neutrality. 
John,  deserted  by  all,  had  no  resource  but  in  tem- 
porizing and  submission.  Without  questioning  in 
any  part  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  whirh  he  intended 
to  observe  in  none,  he  agreed  to  every  thing  the 
barons  thought  fit  to  ask ;  hoping,  that  the  exor- 
bitancy of  their  demands  would  justify  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  breach  of  his  promises.  The 
instrumenu,  by  which  the  barons  secured  their 
liberties,  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  charters,  and 
in  the  manner  by  which  grants  had  been  usually 
made  to  monasteries;  with  a  preamble  signifying, 
that  it  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  soul, 
and  those  of  his  ancestors.  For  the  place  of  so- 
lemnizing this  remarkable  act,  they  chose  a  large 
field,  overlooked  by  Windsor,  called  Runnlng- 
mede,  which  in  our  present  tongue  signifies  the 
meadow  of  council ;  a  place,  long  consecrated  by 
publick  opinion,  as  that  wherein  the  quarrels  and 


wars,  which  arose  in  the  English  oation,  whcD 
divided  into  kingdoms  or  factioos,  bad  been  termi- 
nated from  the  remotest  times.  Here  it  was,  that 
King  John,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1215,  signed  those  two  memorable 
instruments,  which  first  disarmed  the  Crown  of  iu 
unlimited  prerogatives,  and  laid  the  fouodatioii 
of  English  liberty.  One  was  called  the  Grai 
Charter ;  the  other,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  state  of  the  nation  at  thu 
time,  we  shall  the  better  comprehend  the  spirit 
and  necessity  of  these  grants. 

Besides  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  at  that 
time,  two  systems  of  laws,  very  di^erent  from  each 
other  in  their  object,  their  reason,  and  their  autho- 
rity, regulated  the  interiour  of  the  kingdom :  the 
Forest  law,  and  the  Common  law.  Aft^  the 
Northern  nations  faad  settled  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  hunting,  which  had  formerly  bcH 
the  chief  means  of  their  subsistence,  still  contbntd 
their  favourite  diversion.  Great  tracts  of  ttA 
country,  wasted  by  the  wars,  in  which  it  was  con- 
quered, were  set  apart  fqr  this  kind  of  sport,  and 
guarded  in  a  state  of  desolation  by  strict  lavs  ud 
severe  penalties.  When  such  waste  luids  wereio 
the  hands  of  subjects,  they  were  called  chuti; 
when  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  they  vera 
denominated  forests.  These  forests  lay  properljr 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  no  hundred,  coudIt,  tf 
bishoprick;  and  therefore  being  out  both  of  tk 
common  and  the  spiritual  law,  they  were  govenwd 
by  a  law  of  their  own ,  which  was  such  as  the  iof 
by  his  private  will  thought  proper  to  impose.  There 
were  reckoned  in  England  no  less  than  sixty-eigU 
royal  forests,  some  of  them  of  vast  exteuL  Is 
the^e  great  tracts  were  many  scattered  inhabitasli; 
and  several  persons  had  property  of  wood-land, 
and  other  soil ,  enclosed  witliin  their  bounds.  Heit 
the  king  had  separate  courts  and  particular  jin- 
ticiarics :  a  complete  jurisprudence,  with  ail  iu 
ceremonies  and  terms  of  art,  was  formed  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  these  laws  were  better  dige^ed,  and 
more  carefully  enforoed,  than  those  which  be- 
longed to  civil  government.  They  had  indeed  ^1 
thequalitiesof  the  worstof  laws.  Their  professed 
object  was  to  keep  a  great  part  of  the  nation  dew- 
late.  They  hindered  communication,  and  destroyed 
industry.  They  had  a  trivia)  object,  and  noft 
severe  sanctions ;  for  as  they  belonged  immediatdj 
to  the  king's  personal  pleasures,  by  the  lax  inter- 
pretation of  treason  in  those  days,  all  considerable 
ofiences  against  the  forest  law,  such  as  killing  tbe 
beasts  of  game,  were  considered  as  high  treason, 
and  punished,  as  high  treason  then  was.  by  trunca- 
tion of  limbs,  and  loss  of  eyes  and  testicles.  Hence 
arose  a  thousand  abuses,  vexatious  suits,  and  pre- 
tences for  imposition  upon  all  those  who  lived  in 
or  near  these  places.  Ttie  deer  were  suffered  to  mn 
loose  upon  tlieir  lands;  and  many  oppreeiooi 
were  used  with  relation  to  the  claim  of  commonage, 
which  the  people  had  in  most  of  the  forests.  Tie 
Norman  kings  were  not  the  first  makers  of  tbe 
forest  law ;  it  subsisted  under  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  kings.    Canute  the  Great  composed  a  bodt 


-of  lliasc  lavr*.  wLicli  >till  rcoiMnv.  But  und«r  tlic 
Norman  king*  ilicy  were  enforccil  willi  grunlcr 
rigour^as  ilic  wliut«^ teiiourof  the  NoriiinngMvcrn- 
m»tit  vran  more  rigorous.  Bfiideit,  now  forcnu 
were  frequently  mmlc,  by  wtiicJi  private  prgpcrty 
WBs  outrugtil  in  ii  gnevons  mnnnvr.  NolhiDg, 
perhaps,  show*  niuR-  clearly  liow  little  iiitn  are 
ftbla  to  il«put  from  tho-  commoit  couraeof  nfiaire, 
than  thai  the  Norrunn  kingi.  princes  of  grvat 
capacity,  and  extremely dcsiiout of  ab»)iile  puwcr. 
did  not  chink  of  pco|ilriii;  xUtW  foreHt*:  places 
wnder  their  own  uncontrouler)  dominion,  and  which 
uiglil  liavc  served  as  »o  many  ^rrii^ons  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  The  cimrtcr  of  ilie 
fimftts  had  for  iti  object  the  disa^ffbrL-sting  several 
of  ihotc  tracts ;  the  prcvenlton  of  future  atforeit- 
JDgi:  ibe  miti^ration  and  aacertainmcnt  of  the 
|mni*lttnenti  for  breaclies  of  the  foresl  Jaw. 

The  common  law,  as  it  tlien  preiatled  in 
England,  vam  in  a  great  measure  comiKised  of 
•omc  rcinnaiita  of  the  nEd  Saxon  eu»loniH.  joined 
to  tlte  feudal  iiwiluiiouH  brottg;bt  in  at  the  Nor- 
man coni](ie«t.  AittI  it  is  hen^to  be  observed,  that 
tbe  cotulitutioDS  of  Ma)(na  Charta  arc  by  no 
neans  a  Tcaewul  of  (he  luws  of  St.  Inward,  or  the 
ancient  Saxon  Uwk,  m  niir  lii»toriaii»  und  law- 
writers  genernliy,  iiioii|>;h  very  gruiindloMly,  iMcrt. 
Tbev  b^  no  resemblance,  in  any  pnrticuUr,  to 
tbe  law«  of  St.  Edward,  or  to  any  other  collccliun 
of  thete  ancient  institutions.  Indeed,  liow  slioutd 
they  *  'Flic  obje«t  of  Mn^iia  Oi^irta  is  the  eorrec- 
tioD  of  tlie  feudal  policy,  wlucli  was  lirat  inl/o- 
doccd.  at  least  in  any  regular  form,  at  the  con- 
quett,  and  did  not  subsist  before  it.  It  may  be 
further  observed,  ihal  in  the  preamble  to  the  great 
charier  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  barons  shall  Jtolri 
ibe  libeitJes.  there  granted  lo  thrm  and  their  heirs, 
from  the  i^jiiy  aud  his  hein :  which  shews,  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  unalienable  tenure  tv as  alwayi  upper- 
Bio«t  in  their  iniuda.  'Dieir  idea  ercii  of  liberty 
WBs  not  (if  1  inav  u«c  tlie  expreuion)  peifeeily 
fbee:  and  they  dia  not  claim  lo  posseu  their  pri- 
vileges upon  any  natural  principle  or  independent 
bottom,  but,  juat  as  tliey  held  their  lundk,  from  (he 
kinc     This  IS  worthy  of  obierratinn. 

By  the  feudal  Uiw  all  landed  property  i*.  by  a 
feigned  concluiiOQ,  iuppo«cd  to  be  derivtd,  and 
tbcreforc  lo  be  mediately  or  immcdiulely  held. 
from  tlie  Crown.  If  some  estates  were  so  derived. 
otkera  were  certainly  ptocured  by  the  taniu  urij^innl 
title  of  conquest,  bv  which  the  crown  ttielf  was 
■C4|iiircd  :  and  the  derivation  from  tlte  king  could 
in  reason  only  be  cvnxidercd  ns  a  fiction  of  law. 
But  its  eottsequent  ii'^)ns  being  onec  tuppoted, 
many  reai  charges  ind  burthens  grew  frOfD  a  fic- 
tion made  onlv  for  the  preservation  of  subordina- 
tion :  and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  {^eai  power 
WW  exercised  over  the  persons  and  estates  of  llie 
lanaitts.  The  Rues  on  the  suecesaion  to  ao  estate, 
eallcd  Jn  the  feudal  langunse  Reliefs,  were  not 
fixed  (0  any  certainty :  and  were  (Iicrerore  fie- 
qaeotly  made  so  exceBtive.  that  ihey  mi^ht  rather 
be  cotisidcred  aa  redemptions,  or  new  purchases, 
tban  Bcknowlcdgmenti  of  superiority  and  tenure. 
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With  re«pcct  to  thjut  most  im|M>riant  article  of 
mBrringr.  there  wan.  in  the  very  nainre  of  the  ftu- 
dal  holding,  a  great  restraint  laid  upon  it.  It  wai 
of  importance  to  the  lord,  that  the  person,  who 
received  the  feud,  should  be  tubmtssivc  to  him  ; 
he  had  therefore  a  riKhl  to  iuicrfere  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heireai,  wlio  inherited  the  feud.  This 
right  was  cnrried  further  than  the  necMsily  r«- 
(}uir«d  ;  the  mide  heir  biinsclf  was  oblijied  to 
marry  according  to  tlie  choice  of  his  lord :  and 
even  widows,  who  Imd  made  one  sacrifiee  to  the 
feudal  tyranny,  were  neither  nuflered  lo  continue 
ill  the  widowed  slate,  nor  to  choose  Ibr  them sc I vn 
the  partners  of  their  second  bed.  In  fact,  mar- 
riage WHS  publicly  set  up  to  sale.  The  ancient 
records  nf  the  exchecjiier  afford  many  instances 
where  some  women  purehiucd,  by  heavy  finea,  the 
privilege  of  a  single  life  :  some  the  free  choice  of 
an  husband  :  others  the  liberty  of  rejecting  tome 
person  particularly  disagreeable.  .And,  what  may 
appear  extraordinary,  Jiere  are  not  wanting  cx- 
ninples,  where  a  woman  hat  tiiied  in  a  consider- 
able sum,  that  she  might  nut  be  eomjielled  to 
marry  a  certain  man ;  the  suitor  on  the  other  hand 
has  outbid  her;  and  solely  by  oiTcring  more  for 
the  marriage  than  the  heireu  could  to  prevent  it, 
he  carried  his  point  directly  and  avowedly  a^intt 
her  iaclinationi.  Now,  as  the  king  claimed  no 
ri^ht  over  his  immediate  tenants,  that  they  did  not 
exerci^te  in  the  same,  or  in  a  more  oppressive,  man- 
ner over  their  vutsnls,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
IP^nernl  and  cruel  grievance  than  this  sliamefnl 
murkct,  which  w  univctaally  ouuayed  tbe  most 
sacred  relations amonK  mankind.  But  the  tyranny 
over  women  w«a  not  over  with  tbe  marriage.  Aa  M 
the  king  seized  into  hts  hands  ilie  esiuleof  every  | 
deceased  tenant  in  order  to  secure  hit  relief,  the 
widow  was  driven  often  by  on  heavy  composition 
to  purchase  the  adtniision  to  her  dower,  into  which 
it  should  seem  she  could  not  enter  witbont  tli« 
king's  consent. 

All  these  were  marks  of  a  real  and  grierana    ^ 
servitude.    Tlie  Great  Charter  was  made  not  lo    ■ 
destroy  Ute  root,  but  to  cut  sliort  tlie  overgrown    ^ 
branches,  nf  the  feudal  serrice ;  Rrst,  !n  moderat- 
ing, and  in  redncing  to  a  certainty,  tbe  relief*, 
which  the  king's  tenants  paid  on  succeeding  lo 
iheir estate  uccordinc  to  their  rank  :  and  secondly, 
in  taking  oiT  some  of  tlie  buiihenn.  which  hod  )>een 
laid  on  mariia^e,  whether  compulitury  or  restric- 
tive, and  thereby  pievcoting  that  shameful  market, 
which  had  been  made  in  llic  persons  of  licirt,  ami    W 
the  most  sacred  things  amongst  mankind.  f 

Tluirc  were  other  provisions  made  in  the  Great 
Charter,  that  went  deeper  than  the  feudal  icnure, 
and  affected  the  wliolc  body  of  the  ciiil  govern- 
ment. A  grejit  part  of  tlie  king's  revenue  then 
consisted  in  the  fines  and  amereemenls,  which  were 
imposed  in  his  courts.  A  l>r>e  wm  paid  ihcxe  for 
liberty  to  commence,  or  lo  conclude,  a  suit.  Tlic 
punUhmcnt  of  offences  by  line  was  discretionary: 


and  this  discretionary  power  had  been  very  much  ■ 
abused.  Out  br  Magna  Charta  ihings  were  so  ^ 
ordcicd,  that  a  aeiinqucni  might  be  punished,  but 
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not  niined,  by  a  fine  or  amercement,  because  the 
degree  of  his  otfeace,  and  the  rank  he  held,  were 
to  be  taken  into  consideratioD.  His  freehold,  his 
merchandise,  and  those  instruments,  by  which  be 
obtained  his  livelihood,  were  made  sacred  from 
such  impositions. 

A  more  grand  reform  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  kings  in  those 
days  seldom  resided  long  in  one  place,  and  their 
courts  followed  their  persons.  This  erratick  jus- 
tice must  have  been  productive  of  infinite  inconve- 
nience to  the  litigants.  It  was  now  provided,  that 
civil  suits,  called  Common  Pleas,  should  be  fixed 
to  some  certain  place.  Thus  one  branch  of  juris- 
diction was  separated  from  the  king's  court,  and 
detached  from  his  person.  They  had  not  yet  come 
to  that  maturity  of  jurisprudence  as  to  think  this 
might  be  made  to  extend  to  criminal  law  also ; 
and  that  the  latter  was  an  object  of  still  greater 
importance.  But  even  the  former  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  revolution,  A  tribunal,  a  crea- 
ture of  mere  law,  indepeudent  of  personal  power, 
was  established,  and  this  separation  of  a .  king's 
authority  from  his  person  was  a  matter  of  vast 
consequence  towards  introducing  ideas  of  freedom, 
and  confirming  the  sacredness  and  majesty  of 
laws. 

But  the  grand  article,  and  that  which  cemented 
all  the  parts  of  the  febrick  of  liberty,  was  this, 
"  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
"  disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  in  any 
"  wise  destroyed,  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers." 

There  is  another  article  of  nearly  as  much  con- 
sequence as  the  former,  considering  the  state  of 
the  nation  at  that  time,  by  which  it  is  provided, 
that  the  barons  shall  grant  to  their  tenants  the 
same  liberties  which  they  had  stipulated  for  them- 
selves. This  prevented  the  kingdom  from  degene- 
ratmg  into  the  worst  imaginable  government,  a 
feudid  aristocracy.  The  English  barons  were  not 
in  the  condition  of  those  great  princes,  who  had 
made  the  French  monarchy  so  low  in  the  preceding 
century  ;  or  like  those,  who  reduced  the  imperii 
power  to  a  name.  'They  had  been  brought  to 
moderate  bounds  by  the  policy  of  the  first  and 
second  Henrys,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  set 
up  for  petty  sovereigns  by  an  usurpation  equally 
detrimental  to  the  Crown  and  the  people.  They 
were  able  to  act  only  in  confederacy ;  and  this 
common  cause  made  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
common  good,  and  to  study  popularity  by  the 
equity  of  their  proceedings.  "This  was  a  very  happy 
circumstance  to  the  growing  liberty. 

These  concessions  were  so  just  and  reasonable, 
that,  if  we  except  the  force,  no  prince  could  think 
himself  wronged  in  making  them.  But  to  secure 
the  observance  of  these  articles,  regulations  were 
made,  which,  whilst  they  were  regarded,  scarcely 
left  a  shadow  of  regal  power.  And  the  barons 
could  think  of  no  measures  for  securing  their  free- 
dom, but  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  monarchy. 
A  council  of  twenty-five  barons  was  to  be  chosen 
by  their  own  laody,  without  any  concurrence  of 
the  king,  in  order  to  hear  and  determine  upon  all 


complaints  concemiog  the  breach  of  the  chartn; 
and  as  these  charters  exteoded  to  almost  ertrj 
part  of  government,  a  tribunal  of  his  enemies  «u 
set  up,  who  might  pass  judgment  on  all  hii  tc- 
tions.  And  that  force  might  oot  be  wanting  to 
execute  the  judgments  of  this  new  tribunal,  tlx 
king  agreed  to  issue  his  own  writs  to  all  peraoiB, 
to  oblige  them  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
twenty-five  barons,  who  were  empowered  to  dis- 
tress him  by  seizure  of  bis  lands  and  castles,  and 
by  every  possible  method,  until  tiie  gneraiKt 
complained  of  was  redressed  according  to  tlvir 
pleasure :  his  own  person  and  his  family  mn 
alone  exempted  from  violence. 

By  these  last  concessions  it  must  be  conlessed 
he  was  effectually  dethroned,  and  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  indignity  which  could  be  imagintd. 
He  had  refused  to  govern  as  a  lawful  prince,  sod 
he  saw  himself  deprived  of  even  his  legal  autboritT. 
He  became  of  no  sort  of  consequence  in  his  king- 
dom ;  he  was  held  in  universal  contempt  and  de- 
rision ;  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  pope, 
whose  power  he  had  found  sufficient  to  rednoe, 
but  not  to  support  him.  The  censures  of  the  U; 
see,  which  had  been  fulminated  at  his  desire,  «n 
little  regarded  by  the  barons,  or  even  by  the  clei^, 
supported  in  this  resistance  by  tbe  finnnen  d 
their  archbishop,  who  acted  with  f^reat  vigoor  a 
the  cause  of  the  barons,  and  even  delivered  aH 
their  hands  the  fortress  of  Rochester,  one  of  tk 
most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  ilti 
much  meditation,  the  king  at  last  resolved  vpnt 
measure  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  extorted  bj 
shame,  revenge,  and  despair;  but,  considering  At 
disposition  of  the  time,  much  the  most  eflectnl 
that  could  be  chosen.  He  dispatched  emitsuis 
into  France,  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  GenoaBj, 
to  raise  men  for  his  service.  He  bad  recoune  v> 
the  same  measures  to  bring  his  kingdom  to  obe- 
dience, which  his  predecessour  William  had  osei 
to  conquer  it.  He  promised  to  the  adventonn 
in  his  quarrel  the  lands  of  the  rebellious  barom; 
and  it  is  said,  even  empowered  his  agents  to  mtb 
charters  of  the  estates  of  several  particulars.  Tlie 
utmost  success  attended  these  negociations  in  u 
age,  when  Europe  abounded  with  a  warlike  ai 
poor  nobility;  with  younger  brothers,  for  who* 
there  was  no  provision  in  regular  armies,  who  sel- 
dom entered  into  the  church,  and  never  apfdid 
themselves  to  commerce ;  and  when  every  coa- 
siderable  family  was  surrounded  by  an  innumenblt 
multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  idle,  sod 
greedy  of  war  and  pillage.  The  crusade  hU 
universally  diffused  a  spirit  of  adventure ;  and  if 
any  adventure  had  the  pope's  approbation,  it  «v 
sure  to  have  a  number  of  followers, 

John  waited  the  effect  of  his  measures.  H^ 
kept  up  no  longer  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  cout 
in  which  a  degraded  king  must  always  hare  beo 
the  lowest  object.  He  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wig**: 
his  only  companions  were  sailors  and  fisbenna- 
among  whom  ne  became  extremely  popular.  Ne* 
was  he  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in  this  solid 


ptmi.  whibt  Uie  bvons  amused  thcmBctres  by 
pie  jesU,  and  vain  conjectiir««  on  liia  conduct. 
■cli  tras  the  strange  want  of  foresight  in  ihal 
krbarout  age,  and  »iicl»  tiw  lolal  rieglect  of  de- 
gn  ill  ilicir  affatia,  tlint  the  karoni,  when  they 
td  (^t  ilie  chaner,  which  wa*  weakened  even  by 
m  force  by  which  it  vn*  obtained ,  and  xUe  great 
m<t  which  it  granted,  tet  no  watch  upon  the 
nmi  aMSwd  to  haw  no  iiilclligvnri:  of  tiie  great 
la  open  mschi nation*,  which  were  currying  on 
Atnst  (hem.  ii;id  had  ntadtr  no  sort  of  dixpcwi- 
iKia  for  ihcir  defence.  Tlicy  spent  their  time  u> 
nimtiracnis  unci  bciir- bailings,  nnil  other  divcr- 
t>ns  siiiled  to  the  tieirc  nisticity  O'f  their  miinners. 
t  lenglh  ilie  siorm  broke  forth,  nnd  focind  them 
ttcrly  unprovided.  Tbc  papal  excooimunicaiitin, 
M*  indignation  or  their  prince,  and  a  vast  army  of 
wl»ss  and  bold  adventurers,  were  pourtx]  down 
1  once  upon  their  head^.  Sjuch  numbers  were 
t^ged  ni  tliiH  elite r|]^i«t^,  that  forty  thoiiiiand  nrc 
ii  to  ba<i'e  |ieri»iied  at  len.  Yet  a  number  vtill 
mained  Kiifiicient  to  compoae  two  great  nnaies ; 
le  »r  which,  with  th«  enra^  king  at  its  head, 
traged   without  mercy    the  north  of  England; 

lilat  the  oilier  turned  all  the  west  to  a  like  scene 

blood  and  desolation.    The  memory  of  Stephen's 

was  renewed  witJi  every  imagn  of  honour, 

liaery,  and  crime.     The  barons,  dis|)ersed  and 

mbliiti;  in  tlieir  castles,  wailed  who  ilioiild  fftll 
next  victim.  They  had  no  army  able  lo  keep 
e  field.  Tlio  archbiiliop,  on  whutn  tliey  had 
est  rcltaocc,  was  susfientkHl  from  his  functions. 
mc  was  no  ho|H<  even  from  Kubmis^iun  ;  the  king 
aid  fioi  fultil  bis  engagements  to  hi*  foreiifn 
BOp*  at  »  clicapcr  rate  ihnn  the  niter  ruin  of  Ilia 
irons.  In  ihnu  circumstances  of  despair  Uiey 
•Olved  10  Iinvc  recourse  to  Philip,  the  ancient 
Mtny  of  their  country.  Throwing  olfall  nlleei- 
tce  to  John,  thoy  agreed  to  accept  l.ewi«,  tbc 
B  of  that  monarch,  as  their  king.  Phibji  had 
icv  more  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  crown 

£ii^and  into  his  family,  and  be  rc«dily  cm- 

_  braced   it.     He  immediately  seat  hia 

son  into  F.nsland  with  seven  hundred 

ipM,  and  slighted  the  mennces  aod  c\communi- 

lioBS  of  liic  pope,  lo  attain  flic  sama  object,  for 
hich  he  bad  formerly  armed  to  snpport  and  exe- 
Bte  tbein.  Tlip  affairs  of  the  barons  assumed 
Bile  «  new  face  by  this  reinforcement,  atvd  their 
te  wiu  04  Hidden  and  sirikiiic  as  their  fail.  The 
ireign  army  of  Kin^  John,  without  discipline,  pay, 
r  oraer,  mined  and  waited  in  the  midst  of  its  suc- 
I9*e«,  wa«litlleable  to  oppose  tlie  natural  ruiccofUie 
tuntri, called  Ibrtb  and  recniitRd  by  »o consider' 
tie  a  succour.  Besidcit,  the  French  ir>H>]K  who 
trrcd  under  John,  and  made  agreatf>an«ffaisarmy, 
itmediately  went  over  to  tbc  enemy,  unwitlinc  to 
trve  against  their  sovereign  in  a  cause,  which  now 
Bgati  to  look  desperalff.  The  son  of  tlie  king  of 
'niRee  was  ncknowledged  in  London,  and  re- 
MTcd  Lhs  bofDBSc  of  all  ranks  of  men.  John, 
IDS  deserted,  had  no  other  ally  than  the  pope. 
Ih>  indeed  served  him  to  the  utmoet  of  his  power : 
ut  with  arnYs,  to  which  the  circutnstartcea  of  tlic 


time  alone  can  give  any  force.  He  excommuni- 
cated Lewis  and  his  ailberents  ;  he  laid  Kngland 
under  an  interdict ;  ho  threatened  Uie  king  of 
France  himself  with  the  aame  senlenco;  but  I'hilip 
continued  firm,  and  the  interdict  had  little  cflbct 
in  England.  C-ardinal  Langlon.  by  his  remark- 
able  address,  by  his  interest  in  the  sacred  college, 
and  his  prudent  submissions,  had  been  restored  to 
the  cxeicijie  of  hin  office ;  but  Steady  to  the  cause 
he  had  first  enjioused,  1m  mad«  use  of  the  TMosciy 
of  his  authority  lo  curry  on  hU  old  decigns  agaioit 
the  king  and  the  pope.  He  celebrated  divine  ser- 
vice in  spite  uf  the  interdict ;  and  by  his  intluence 
and  example  taught  uthets  to  despise  it.  The 
king,  thus  ili'Merted,  and  now  only  solicitous  for  his 
personal  safctv,  rantblcd,  or  rallicr  fled,  from  place 
to  place  at  the  head  of  a  small  party.  He  was  in 
great  danger  in  pascing  a  marsh  in  Norfolk,  in 
wh)cii  he  lost  the  giestest  part  of  Uii  baggnge,  and 
bis  most  valuable  effL-cl.t.  With  diflicully  be 
cscajjed  lo  the  monastery  of  Bwinefiead  ;  wticre, 
violently  agitated  by  grief  and  dtcappoinlmentS) 
his  late  fatigue,  Aod  the  utt  of  an  improper  diet, 
ihr«w  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days  at  Newark,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
after  n  reign,  or  mihor  a  struggle  to  reign,  ftir 
eighteen  vcars,  the  tnosl  turbulent  aod  calamiloua 
both  to  king  and  people  of  any  that  are  recorded 
in  the  Knglish  history. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  here  for  a  few 
tnoinents,  and  to  consider  a  little  more  minutely 
the  caiist^s,  which  had  proditced  the  grand  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  lilierlv,  by  which  ihis  rtign  was 
dislingui^ed  ;  and  to  draw  all  lite  ciroimStAOceiS 
which  led  to  this  remarkable  event,  into  a  single 
point  of  view.  Since  the  deatli  of  lulward  the 
Confessor  only  two  princes  succeeded  to  the  crown 
Upon  undisputed  titles.  William  the  Comfueror 
established  nis  l>y  forre  of  arms.  His  successours 
were  obliged  to  court  the  people  by  yielding  many 
of  the  possessions  and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of 
tbe  Crown ;  but  tJiey  supported  a  dubious  tith:  In 
a  vigorous  adminisimiioD:  and  recovered  by  their 
policy  in  the  course  of  their  reigti.wbat  ihc  neces- 
sity of  their  ntTairs  obliged  them  to  relinquish  for 
the  establishraent  of  their  power.  Thus  was  tlie 
nation  kept  coolinually  Ructuating  between  free- 
dom and  seniiude.  But  the  principles  of  freedom 
were  predominant,  though  the  thing  Jttelf  was  not 
yet  fully  formed.  Tlie  continual  sinig'^le  of  the 
clergy  fur  the  ecclesiastical  liberties  laid  open  at 
the  same  time  the  natural  clnimi  of  the  people; 
and  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  sJicw  some  restart 
for  those  claims,  in  order  to  add  slrengih  to  ineir 
own  patty.  Tbe  eoncettion*.  which  Henry  tbe 
Second  made  lo  the  ecclesiastieks  on  dte  death  of 
Beckct,  which  were  afterwards  conlirmcd  by  Rich- 
ard tlic  First,  gave  a  grievous  blow  tn  the  aulhortty 
of  the  Crown:  ns  tlNTeby  an  order  of  so  much 
power  and  influence  triumphed  over  it  in  many  ei^ 
scntial  points.  The  latter  of  tltcae  princea  brought 
it  very  low  by  the  wiiolc  tcnoor  of  his  conduct. 
Always  abroad,  llio  roj'al  authority  was  felt  in  iu 
full  vigour,  withont  being  wpported  by  ihi*  dig- 
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nity,  or  wftened  by  the  ^ciousness,  of  the  royal 
presence.  Always  in  war,  he  considered  his  do- 
minions  only  as  a  resource  Tor  his  armies.  The 
demeans  of  the  Crown  were  squandered.  Every 
office  in  the  state  was  made  vile  by  bein^  sold. 
Excessive  g;raata,  followed  by  violent  and  arbitrary 
resumptions,  tore  to  pieces  the  whole  contexture 
of  the  government.  The  civil  tumults,  which 
arose  in  tbat  king's  absence,  shewed,  that  the 
Icing's  lieutenants  at  least  might  be  disobeyed 
with  impunity. 

Then  came  John  to  the  Crown.  The  arbitrary 
taxea,  which  he  imposed  very  early  in  bis  reign, 
which  offended  even  more  by  the  improper  use 
made  of  them  than  their  irregularity,  irritated  the 
people  extremely,  and  joined  with  all  the  preced- 
ing causes  to  malce  his  government  contemptible. 
Henry  the  Second,  during  his  contests  with  the 
church,  had  the  address  to  preserve  the  barons  in 
his  interests.  Afterwards,  when  the  barons  had 
joined  io  the  rebellion  of  his  children,  this  wise 
prince  found  means  to  secure  the  bishops  and 
ecclesiasticks.  But  John  drew  upon  himself  at 
once  the  hatred  of  all  orders  of  his  subjects.  His 
struggle  with  the  pope  weakened  him;  his  sub- 
mission to  the  pope  weakened  htm  yet  more.  The 
lose  of  his  foreign  territories,  besides  what  he 
lost  alone  with  them  in  reputation,  made  him 
entirely  dependent  upon  England ;  whereas  his 
predecessours  made  one  part  of  their  territories 
subservient  to  the  preservation  of  their  authority 
in  another,  where  it  was  endangered.  Add  to  nil 
these  causes  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  uniform  or  sincere,  and 
which  introduced  the  like  unsteadiness  into  all  his 
government.  He  was  indolent,  yet  restless,  in  his 
disposition ;  fond  of  working  by  violent  methods, 
without  any  vigour ;  boastful,  but  continually  be- 
traying his  fears ;  shewing,  on  all  occasions,  such 
a  desire  of  peace  as  hindered  him  from  ever 
enjoying  it.  Having  no  spirit  of  order,  he  never 
looked  forward  ;  content  by  any  temporary  expe- 
dient to  extricate  himself  from  a  present  difEcnlty. 
Rash,  aiT(^nt,  perfidious,  irreligious,  unquiet, 
he  made  a  tolerable  head  of  a  party,  but  a  bad 
king;  and  had  talents  fit  to  disturb  another's 
government,  not  to  support  his  own.  A  most 
striking  contrast  presenu  itself  between  the  con- 
duct and  fortune  of  John,  and  his  adversary 
Philip.  Philip  came  to  the  Crown  when  many  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
too  powerful  vassals,  were  in  a  manner  dismem- 
bered from  the  kingdom  ;  the  royal  authority  was 
very  low  in  what  remained.  He  reunited  to  the 
Crown  a  country  as  valuable  as  what  belonged  to 
it  before ;  he  reduced  his  subjects  of  all  orders  to 
a  stricter  obedience  than  they  had  given  to  his  pre- 
decessours. He  withstood  the  papal  usurpation, 
and  yet  used  it  as  an  instrument  in  his  designs ; 
whilst  John,  who  inherited  a  great  territory,  and 
an  entire  prerogative,  by  his  vices  and  weakness 
gave  up  his  independency  to  the  pope,  his  prero- 
gative to  his  subjects,  and  a  large  part  of  his 
dominions  to  the  king  of  France. 
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TiiER£  is  scarce  any  object  of  curiositT  am 
rational,  thao  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  tk 
various  revoluUons  of  human  laws.  Politicaiid 
military  relations  are  for  the  greater  partsccnH 
of  tlie  ambition  and  violeoce  of  mankind;  thiis 
an  history  of  their  justice.  And  sorely  thenea- 
not  be  a  more  pleasing  speculatioo  than  to  um 
the  advances  of  men  in  an  attempt  to  imittit  it 
Supreme  Ruler  in  one  of  the  most  glorioos  of  Is 
attributes ;  and  to  attend  them  in  the  exereiKtfi 
prerogative,  which  it  is  wonderful  to  find  intniH 
to  the  management  of  so  weak  a  being.  In  fi 
an  enquiry  we  shall  indeed  frequently  see  pa 
instances  of  this  frailty ;  but  at  the  sarae  tint  n 
shall  behold  such  noble  efibrts  of  wisdom  mJ 
equity,  as  seem  fully  to  justify  the  raaaonablesa 
of  that  extraordinary  disposition,  by  whick  M^ 
in  one  form  or  other,  have  been  always  put  mh 
the  dominion  of  creatures  like  themselves,  b 
what  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  search  M 
the  first  obscure  and  scanty  fountains  of  it 
jurisprudence,  which  now  waters  and  earida 
whole  nations  with  so  abundant  and  copJoai 
flood : — to  observe  the  first  principles  of  lUnr 
springing  up,  involved  in  superstition,  and  pal*i 
with  violence;  until  by  length  of  time,  and  Enp^ 
able  circumstances,  it  has  worked  itaelf  ioto  dt» 
ness : — the  laws,  sometimes  lost  and  trodden  don 
in  the  confusion  of  wars  and  tumults,  and  «>«■ 
times  overruled  by  the  hand  of  power;  tki 
victorious  over  tyranny,  growing  stronger,  deua. 
and  more  decisive  by  the  violence  they  had  itf 
fered ;  enriched  even  by  those  foreign  conqoab. 
which  threatened  their  entire  destruction ;  soficM^ 
and  mellowed  by  peace  and  religion,  improved  ui 
exalted  by  commerce,  by  social  interconiM,  at 
that  great  opener  of  the  mind,  ingenuous  scieict! 

These  ceTtaioly  were  great  encourageraeoti  ti 
the  study  of  historical  jurisprudence,  partunlirij 
of  our  own.  Nor  was  there  a  want  of  matensk, 
or  help,  for  such  an  undertaking.  Yet  we  halt 
had  few  attempts  in  that  province.  Lord  Cbrf 
Justice  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Lawii,l 
think,  the  only  one,  good  or  bad,  which  we  Inn. 
But  with  all  the  deference  justly  due  to  so  gnt 
a  name,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  this  pa- 
formance,  though  not  without  merit,  is  wholly  v- 
wortby  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author.  1^ 
sourcesof  our  English  law  are  not  well,  nor  itAti 
fairly,  laid  open  ;  the  ancient  judicial  proceedinp 
are  touched  in  avery  slight  and  transient  maniw. 
and  the  great  changes  and  remarkable  revolntioM 
in  the  law,  together  with  their  causes,  down  to  Ui 
time,  are  scarcely  mentioned. 

Of  this  defect  1  think  there  were  two  princ:q>tl 
causes ;  the  first,  a  persuasion  hardly  to  be  enih- 
cated  from  the  minds  of  our  lawyers,  that  iht 
English  law  has  continued  Tery  much  in  the  mck 
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tc  froni  HO  antiquity,  to  which  tb^y  will  rIIow 

rdly  any  sort  of  buimtJs.     The  second  is,  that  it 

formed  and  giew  ii|i  among  ourselves  :   ihal  i( 

in  crery  fH|>«rt  peeuliar  to  ihia  island ;  and 

t  if  ihe  Rvinau  oi  any  foreign  laws  atleinpled 

intrude  tnui  i»  cnirtjKuilion,  it  has  always  hftd 

ur  «iiougli  to  Nbake  tliem  oW,  and  return  to 

•  purity  of  iu  primitive  coflslitiition . 

Tbete  opinions  ar«  fldltcring  l»  national  vftnity 

professional  nnrruwnpj^.     And  ilinush  they 

volved  tlio«e  Tlmt  iiii|ipuTled  ihem  in  the  moil 

jmg  contradiction*,  and  some  absurdities  even 

ridicaloui  to  mention,  we  liavc  always  been, 

id  in   n  z^Ktl  riitAsiire  Mill  are,  extremely  tena- 

(t(  llti^iii.  '  If  iliMe  principles  are  admitted, 

history  of  tho  law  must  in  a  (;reat  measure 

deemed  superfluou*.     b'or  to  wbat  purpose  is 

hiaiory  of  a  law,  v(  wliicli  it  is  impossible  to 

ice  I  lit:  be^iinnintr,  nml  which,  during  iu  con- 

nanre,  has  ailmirti>d  no  essential  chansies  }   Or 

hy  should  wc  waich  Ibi-eiga  law's,  or  hislories, 

expUnalion    or    ornament   of  that   which    is 

y  our  own  :  and  by  which  we  are  effectually 

i^ished  from  nil  other  countries  ^  Thus  tlic 

been  c«nlincd,  and  drawn  up  into  a  narrow 

■d  ieglorious  study;  and  thiii  wlitcli  should  be 

Jmtiii^  science  in  every  well-ordered  common- 

«alth.T«mnined  in  all  tlicbarbariimofthe  rtidut 

ICB,  whiUl  tvcry  other  advanced  by  rapid  steps 

tbe  hi^Kst  improrement  both  in  solidity  nnd 

c^^nce;  insomuch  that  the  study  of  our  juris- 

den<-«  prPMiitcd  to  liberal  and  well -educated 

liflcUt  even  in  ibc  bcsl  aulliors,  hanlly  any  tbint; 

It   barbarous  terms,  ill-cxplaJncd  :  a  cuanc  but 

M  a  |>law  eipression,  aa  indigested  method,  and 

•pectes   of  rcasontni;,  the  very  refute  of  Ihe 

bool^i :  winch  deduced  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not 

901  original  jiiMice  or  legal  conformity,  but  from 

MMB    fore^    to    it,   and  altagetfaet   whimsical. 

RUBR  men  were  scut  away  with  an  incurable, 

■f  we  regnnl  the  manner  of  liandhng:  rather 

the  Mbwance,  a  very  well-founded,  di»^u»i. 

be   fnnioua  antiijuary  Spelman,  though  no  man 

IS  better  forniud  for  the  mc;»t  luboiiou*  purtuits, 

tbr  bescinning  descrte<l  (he  study  of  tW  law  in 

■pair,  though  be  returned  to  it  again  when  a 

[irc  confinned  age,  am]  »  Mrong  desire  of  know- 

hn,  enabled  him  to  wrestle  witli  every  difficulty. 

The  opinions  which  have  drawn  the  law  into 

ch   narrowness,  as  they  xre  weakly  founded,  so 

ey  •**  '^'ty  easily  refuted.     Willi  iegiird  lo  thai 

yecies   of  dcmily,  which  they  attribute  to  the 

ii^li^li  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  maaireat  con- 

iclkms,  in  which  those  involve  ihemseh-es,  who 

ise  it  for  the  treigueni  iiiiptovetnonts  it  bus  ne- 

ved,  and  Ml  Ibc  same  time  value  it  for  baviog 

laed  without  any  change  in  iill  tltc rcvol uiions 

emnicnt ;  it  b  obvious,  on  the  very  first  view 

%be  ^KOn  laws,  that  we  have  entirely  altered 

whole  frame  of  our  jurisprudence  since  the 

|^n(|tir8l.     Hardly  can  we  lind  m  these  old  col- 

BCtioos  a  single  title,  which  it  l»w  :it  this  day  ; 

ind  one  may  venture  to  assrrt  wiihnut  much  hni- 

ird,tfaat  if  tliorcwcre  at  present  a  nation  ^verned 
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by  the  ^axon  lava,  we  aliould  find  it  difficult  lo 
point  out  another  so  entirely  different  from  every 
ihin^  we  now  see  eslabliihed  in  England. 

This  is  a  truth,  which  requires  le«s  sagacity 
than  candour  to  discover.  The  spirit  of  parly, 
which  has  misled  us  in  so  many  other  particulars, 
has  tended  greatly  lo  perplex  us  in  this  matter. 
For  as  the  advocates  for  prerogative  would,  by  n 
very  absurd  consetjiience  dnwn  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  have  made  all  our  national  rights  and 
liberties  to  have  arisen  from  the  grants,  imd  there- 
fore to  be  revocable  at  the  will,  of  (he  sovereign, 
*o  OR  the  other  hand  those,  who  maintained  tlio 
cause  of  hherty,  did  iini  support  it  npon  more  solid 
principles.  They  would  heiirof  no  beginning  to 
anyof  our  privileges,  orders,  or  laws;  and,iaoHcr 
to  gain  them  a  reverence,  would  prove,  that  ihey 
were  as  old  as  ihe  natiuu  ;  and  to  support  iJmc 
opinion  thev  put  to  tbe  torture  all  theancietil  mo- 
niimenta.  Others,  pushing  things  further,  have 
offered  astill  greater  viulcncc  to  them.  N.  Bacon, 
in  order  to  establish  his  rL-publicun  system,  has  so 
distorted  all  Hit  evidence  h«  has  produced,  con- 
cealed  so  many  ihingsof  eanseqiicnce,  and  thrown 
such  false  colours  upon  t}ic  whole  argument,  that 
I  know  no  book  so  likely  to  mislead  tltc  reader  in 
ourantIi|iiitie«,  if  yet  it  retamsaiiy  authority.  In 
reality,  tlint  ancient  con«tiliition,  and  those  Saxon 
laws,  make  little  or  nothing  for  any  of  our  modern 
parties  :  and  when  fairly  laid  open  will  be  found 
to  compose  such  a  system,  at  none,  I  believe, would 
think  either  practicable  or  desirable  lo  establish, 
I  am  sensible,  thai  nothing  has  been  tt  larger  themu 
of  panegynck  with  all  our  writers  on  iioliiicka  and 
history,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  government ;  and 
it  is  impotaible  not  to  conceive  an  hi^^h  opinion  of 
its  laws,  if  we  rather  consider  what  is  said  of  them 
than  what  they  tiKihly  are.  These  monuments  of 
our  pristine  rudeness  still  subsist ;  and  they  stand 
out  of  themselves  indisputable  e*idence  to  confute 
thi;  popiiltir  d>i-chiitiations  of  those  writers,  who 
Toulil  (wriiJade  iii,  that  the  rntdc  inslitutiona  of 
an  unlettered  {ieopli>  had  reached  a  perfection, 
which  the  uuitcd  cflortu  of  emjuiry,  experience, 
learning,  and  necemty,  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tain in  many  age9. 

But  thf  truth  it,  the  present  aystnm  of  our  laws, 
like  our  language  and  our  Icaming.isa  very  loixtd 
and  lieteiogcneous  mass  ;  in  some  respect*  our 
own;  in  more  borrowed  from  tbe  policy  of  foreign 
nations,  and  compounded,  alterea,  ai>d  variously 
modified,  according  to  the  various  necessities, 
which  tlic  manners,  tl>c  tcli<rioD,  and  the  comnierre 
of  the  people,  have  at  differeot  limei  imposed. 
It  i«  our  business,  in  some  memiire,  to  follow,  and 
point  out  these  changes  and  imptOTvments;  a  taik 
we  undertake,  not  from  any  ability  for  ilie  gresl- 
ncas  of  such  a  work,  but  purely  to  gine  aoine  short 
and  plain  Hccount  of  tl>ese  maitexs  to  the  very 
ignorant. 

The  law  of  llic  Romans  seems  utterly  to  have 
expired  in  this  island  together  with  tlteir  empire, 
and  that  too  before  Ilic  Saxon  etiabiishment.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  come  into  Enn^land  as  conqueror*. 
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Tlicy  lirnugtit  Oicir  own  cuitomi  vritli  Uiein  ;  aitd 
<loiil)ll(!«s  (iiii  out  tnkc  law»  finni,  but  iin)Kise{] 
tiieirs  upon,  tlic  ()eopl«  ttwy  liad  vauijuiihed. 
These  Customs  fpf  Uic  conquering  nation  were  with- 
out [jLicfttJon  tlic  sume.  for  lliv  greater  part,  they 
had  observed  before  llicir  inigraiion  from  Oci- 
tnany.  The  best  tnmgc  we  have  of  tliera  ii  to  be 
foiiud  in  Tacituf.  But  there  is  reaiion  to  b«lieve, 
thai  iome  changes  wvn  made  H)itnbl«  to  tlie  cir- 
curattanvcs  of  tbcir  ncvr  icltlemciil.  and  to  the 
change  tlteir  conBtiliitinn  must  have  undvfgone  bv 
adopting;  a  kingly  government,  not  indeed  ^^'it!i 
onlimiteil  sway,  but  (x-rtuinly  with  cn^ater  [>ovrrni 
than  their  leaden  ponewed  whtUi  tliey  cnniinued 
in  Gormiiny.  However,  we  know  very  little  of 
what  was  done  in  tliDfc  rcsuccki  until  their  couver- 
uon  to  Christianity,  a  ruvuliiltoii,  whicli  made  Mill 
more  essential  changes  in  ihrrr  mannent  ehuI  gtj* 
vernment.  For  immediately  afU'r  the  fioucertion 
of  Kthcibcrt,  kin?  oi"  Kent,  the  miHioriaric»t  wlio 
had  introduced  the  use  of  Ictlent.  nnd  cuinr  from 
Rome  full  of  thf  ideas  of  the  Roman  i-ivil  »li«b- 
li^hment,  must  have  observed  the  ijtom  defect 
arising  from  a  wnnt  of  written  and  pcrmttnent 
laws.  The  kin^,*  from  tlicJr  report  of  the  Roman 
metliod,  and  in  imitation  of  il,  iirst  dii^'Sled  tho 
moit  material  cuitoms  of  this  kingdom  into  writing, 
wiihotil  hating  adnpicd  any  thin^  from  tlic  Roman 
law,  and  only  adding  some  regnlatiuns  for  the 
support  and  cncourapemenl  of  tJi*  new  religion. 
The»e  lu<r»  alill  «xist,  and  strouicly  mark  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  manners,  and  poverty  of  con- 
Mplion,  of  the  legislators.  Tliny  are  uriiien  in 
llie  Kngliih  of  that  lime;  and  indeed  all  lliu  \-dV!* 
of  tW  Anglo-tiiLxons  continued  in  tl>ut  lungiiagv 
dowu  to  the  Norman  comiiii-m,  Tlii*  vn%  dif- 
ferent friim  (he  method  of  the  other  noitlM.'ni 
nations,  who  made  use  only  of  tlie  Latin  Ittnpni^c 
in  ftjl  their  eodirs.  And  I  lake  the  dift'creiice  lu 
have  arisen  from  this :  at  the  time  when  iW  Vi- 
sigothif,  the  liOmbards.  the  >'ranke,  ami  thn  oilier 
norllicm  nations  on  the  continent,  compiled  their 
laws,  the  provincial  Romans  were  vcrv  numerous 
amon^  lliem.  or  indeed  compoBcil  the  body  of 
the  people.  The  Latin  langira^  was  vet  fur  from 
extinguished :  so  that  as  the  ereatett  part  of  thoee 
who  could  nritc  were  Romans,  they  found  it  dit- 
flciilt  to  adapt  Iheir  charaeiers  to  these  rough 
nortlicm  tongues,  and  therefore  chu«fi  to  write  in 
Latin ;  whicJi,  though  not  the  languaec  of  the 
Icgisliitor,  could  not  be  t'ery  incommodiuus.  as  they 
could  never  tail  of  interpreters  :  nnd  for  this  len- 
•on  not  only  their  law«,  but  all  their  ordinary  trans- 
aelionH,  were  written  in  tliat  language.  But  in 
England,  the  Roman  name  and  lanuiuBge  Imvinu; 
entirety  vanished  in  the  7th  century,  the  missionary 
monks  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  diflicully, 
and  to  adapt  foreign  cliaracierH  to  the  Kneliah  hn- 
giiagc;  el«c  nmic  but  a  very  few  could  possibly 
hiivo  drawn  any  advantage  from  the  tilings  tliey 
meant  to  rccoi'd.  And  to  this  it  was  owing,  Uial 
many,  crcn  the  ccclesiaHkal,  const  initio  ns,  and 
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not  u  few  of  the  ordinary  eridettces  of  llw  lui 
were  urilcen  in  lIm-  lan^usg^  of  the  counuy. 

This  example  uf  wiitt«-ii  laurt  lieing  jciTOi  ij 
E^thelbcrt,  it  was  followed  by  hU  siicceMOiia  Edat 
and  Lothaire.  The  next  Ivgnlalor  amongit  ia 
English  was  Ina,  king  of  the  WcU  Sasuw,  % 
prince  famous  in  liis  time  for  liia  wisdoa  anilii 
piety.  His  lavrs,  as  well  ai  thote  of  tiw  ahMv- 
meiittoiied  princes,  still  aubsnt.  But  wb  mm 
always  remember,  that  very  1^  of  tbeae  Unoa- 
lained  any  new  regulation,  but  were  nihtt  it- 
signed  to  affirm  tlieir  ancient  ciistonis,  and  le  pt- 
scrv«  und  lix  thi;ni :  and  uccordinj^ly  they  mil 
exiretnely  rude  and  iinperfrct.  Wo  real)  of  ta^ 
lection  of  laws  by  Olfit,  kin^  of'tJw  M 
but  they  havv  been  loni;  siucc  loat. 

The  Anglo-Haxon  laws,  by  univcr^  cni 
all  urileni,  owe  more  to  the  care  and 
Alfrifd  tUn  of  any  of  tlic  ancient  king*. 
«iid»l  of  a  cruel  war,  of  winch  iie  did  not  we 
beginning,  nor  lire  to  sec  the  r»d.  he  did 
for  tliefsiiiblifhment  of  order  and  justice 
other  prince  hi*  Ix^en  known  to  do  in  Uie 
foundcst  pcACc.  Many  of  tiic  inxtttutwas 
tribuied  to  him  undoubtedly  werr  not  of  Im 
lislimifnt:  litis  shall  be  shewn  when  we  cvnfi 
treat  more  minutely  of  the  institutiovis.  Bet  it 
clear,  dial  be  raised,  as  ii  wcrr.  front  ibi 
and  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  ilie  whdrUi^ 
of  the  law,  almost  toot  and  fot^oticn  in  litennft 
of  the  Danish  war;  k>  tbat  linviug  tcriiit^ail 
in  all  likelihood  improved,  several  aocient  nasal 
re^ii  bit  ions,  lie  hax  fKUced  fur  their  autbe*  eiAt 
reptilntion  pnrliapc  more  just  than  if  lie  M^ 
v<:ntcd  iJiem.  In  tlic  prologue  which  lie 
his  own  cutle.  Ik  intorms  us.  that  lie  ■ 
there  wlmtever  appearvit  to  him  most 
the  laws  of  Ina  and  Otr«,  and  uihcis  at  im 
guntlors.  omitim^wliat  he  iJionglu  wrong  ia 
ui  nut  adapted  tu  tlx!  lime  :  and  be  teemm  la 
done  this  with  no  small  judginwnt. 

The  princes  who  succeeded   him,  haraif 
labours  enjoyed  more  rcpoM-,  turned  their 
to  the  improvement  of  the  law  ;   and  theie 
of  them   who  hai-c  not   left   us  aoi 
more  or  lets  complete. 

When  the  Daiien  had  established  their 
they  ihewcd  themselves  no  Irrsg  soliciio^  I 
Knglish  to  eolleet  and  enforce  tlie  Ian ; 
deatroua  to  repair  all  the  injuries  tbevUdtrl 
merly   cnmniiited   agaiukt    them.      Tbn   ndf4j 
ranule  the  tiicat  is  one  of   the  moal 
i.>qii)lublc,    and  full,  of  any   nf   tlic  old 
lioTu.     'Ilicrv  was  no  mnterinl  cliangis,  if  aaf  i 
made  in  tbdr  general  Ay>ieiii   by  l)>e  iHusb 
aueit.     They  were  of  tV  ori^i'iuil  conatryi 
Saxont,  and  could  not  have  diflcm)  fiiw  i' 
the  ground-work  of  llicir  policy.     It  awnwiF 
the  leagtio  Ix'tween  AliVi^l  an<l   nuthmiii,  |lbt# 
Dnnra  look  their  law-t  Trum  Ott  Engliali.  ■■'  ** 
ccplcd  them  ua  a  favour.     The;  w««  oon  ttA 
conic  out  of  tho  nottlnn-n  hajbarrsm,  and  ■>*■ 
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Uut  rpf^iilatioiis  mecmiy  to  n  civil  society.  But 
Umter  Canute  ihe  English  law  received  cnn«d«f- 
ible  improvement.  Munv  of  Ihn  old  English 
tnstoms,  w^icli.  M  tliHl  inoiiiircli  jii*tly  ob>«-rv?s. 
Wiire  truly  oilintm,  wvrc  udrogaicd ;  amt  itidri-(l 
tb«I  coJc  i»  the  Ijut  »<-  liitrc,  ihnt  hcloiigK  to 
flie  period  berorc  the  Conquest.  That  monument, 
cslled  the  laws  of  Edwanl  the  Conrcsaur,  is  <?er> 
tainly  of  a  mueh  later  dsilP.  Aiul  what  is  rxlra- 
Mvliiiary,  ibou^li  the  historians  after  llic  Conquest 
Dontinuully  speak  of  the  Uws  of  King  Edward,  it 
not  appciir,  ihnl  he  ever  made  s  eolleclion,  or 
t  any  lueli  lawi  existed  Ht  ihnt  time.  It  appears 
ly  tlie  prcfrtct:  W  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  that 
written  (onsiitiitions  were  continitallv  falling 
ludisim'.  Although  th^se  Litcslmd  ondnubledly 
tr  atilhoHty,  it  was,  nolwilliiluiiding,  by  ttadi- 
ary  custom*  ttiut  llic  people  were  for  the  moKt 
rt  gxiremed:  wliicli,  a»  they  varied  soiiiewlmt  in 
Ifcrcnl  provinces,  wort-  distinj^iiiithed  nccordiiijj- 
by  the  names  of  tho  West  Saxon,  tlm  Mercian, 
the  Danish  law ;  but  this  produced  no  very 
rkable  inconvenience,  as  tliose  customs  seemed 
ttiSkt  from  each  other,  and  from  the  written 
vra,  rather  in  the  quantity  an<I  nature  of  their  pe- 
nnraty  mnlcls.  lli.m  in  nnv  tiling:  csaenliikl. 
If  we  take  a  feview  of  these  ancient  constitu- 
Ilia,  we  sliall  observe,  that  their  snncliona  arc 
K»Mly  confined  to  lUe  following  objects  ;— 

lat.  The  prt-servatioii  of  the  jx-ace.  This  is 
ne  of  tlie  largcat  title*  :  and  it  %hf.v,n  the  nncietit 
xons  to  have  been  a  people  eittrcnicly  prone  la 
oarrcllin^  iind  violence.  In  some  cases  llic  law 
turn  only  to  put  this  disposition  under  rcgula* 
ns:*  pre«ciibin^  that  no  man  shall  light  with 
llOtWr  until  he  tint  called  him  to  justice  in 
legal  way  ;  and  then  lays  down  tlie  terms,  under 
'hicli  lie  may  proceed  to  liostilitics.  Tho  otlter 
premeditated  quairela,  in  meetings  for  drink- 
or  bwsiness.  were  considered  as  more  or  loss 
lOua.  accnrdini;  to  the  rank  of  the  i>ersoii  in 
iioac  house  the  dispute  happened  ;  or,  to  fl|)eak 
Inn^age  of  that  time,  whose  peace  they  had 
olNTe«J. 

2atl.  In  proportioning  the  pecuniary  mulcts 
ipoaed  by  (Jiem  for  all,  even  the  liJgheRt,  crimes. 
^cordtfi)^  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  injnred,  and 
the  (ptanlitv  of  tlic  offmicc.  For  Ibis  purpose 
ey  clitSM.-*!  t)ie  peupli-  with  great  regularity  iinti 
kBCtne«s,  both  in  the  ecclesiastick  and  the  secu- 
,r  lines;  adjusting  with  grvoi  care  ilic  ccctcstas- 
1  to  the  secular  dignities ;  aud  they  not  only 
uirnatcd  euch  man's  life  aceotdins  to  bis  quality, 
ut  iliey  set  a  value  upon  every  limb  and  mom- 
,  down  even  To  teeth,  hair,  aivd  nails ;  and  these 
the  particulars,  in  which  tlieii  lans  are  most 
urate,  and  best  defined. 
3rd.  In  settling  the  rules  and  neremoniea  of 
sir  oaths,  their  purgations,  and  the  whole  order 
ncl  process  of  tncir  su|>cr»titiouft  jusiicv  :  for  by 
methods  tliey  aeeni  to  have  decided  alt  con- 
Dveray. 

•  LaLAIftrlM  dcpuaat. 

t  JwBiw  mt  at  pMm  oistmn  *M|iitiur.   Kdric  «t  LoUuir. 
2  q  2 


4tb.  In  regulating  the  Mveml  fralemitiea  of 
Frankpledge*,  by  all  which  the  people  were  natu- 
rally bound  to  their  good  behaviour  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  their  superiuurs;  in  all  which  they 
vivTC  excessively  strict,  in  order  to  supply  by  tlie 
severity  of  tliia  police  the  extreme  laxity  and  im- 
perfection of  their  laws,  and  tlic  weak  and  preen* 
rious  aulboiity  of  their  kinp  and  ni»|{iatraie>. 

These,  with  some  retro lal loos  far  payment  of 
tithes  and  clnirch-duea,  and  tor  the  discovery  and 
pursuit  of  Mealera  of  rattle,  compriae  almost  all 
the  titles  deserving  notice  in  the  Saxon  laws.  In 
those  laws  there  are  ftuquently  to  be  observed  par- 
tictihr  institutions,  well  and  prudently  fnimed ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  regular,  consistent, 
and  aiable  jurispnidciice.  However,  il  is  pk-asintc 
to  obser\'e  something  of  equity  and  dirtinction  gra- 
dually iiisinualiog  itwlf  into  ibesi:  unformed  mate- 
rials: and  some  Imnsient  flashes  of  light  striking 
acroMt  the  gloom,  which  prcparwl  for  tlie  full  dav. 
tliiit  shone  out  afterwards.  The  clergy,  who  kept 
up  a  constant  eommunicntion  with  Rofnc,  and  were 
in  effect  the  Saxon  leifislators,  cotdd  not  avoid 
gathering  some  infotmaiion  from  a  law,  which 
never  wa»  perfectly  extinguished  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  .Accordingly  we  find  one  of  iis  principles 
had  strayed  hither  so  early  as  tlie  time  of  Edric 
and  Lflthairc.t  There  are  two  maxims  j  of  civil 
law  in  their  proper  terms  in  the  code  of  Canute 
the(irciit,  who  made  and  authorized  that  cnllmnion 
after  his  pilgiimitgft  to  Home ;  and  at  this  time,  il 
is  remarkable,  we  find  the  instil ulions  of  other  na- 
tions imitated.  In  the  same  collection  there  a  an 
express  reference  to  the  laws  of  tlie  WVrini.  From 
hence  it  is  plain,  thut  the  resemblance  lietween  the. 
polity  of  iho  seierai  northern  natiotu  did  not  only 
arise  from  their  common  original,  but  also  from 
their  adapting,  ta  some  cases,  the  constitutions  of 
those  amongst  them  who  were  mosl  remarkable  for 
their  wi»dom. 

In  tliiaslatc  the  law  continued  until  lh«  Nor- 
man coTiqueki.  Rut  we  scr,  iluit  even  before  that 
[jcririd  the  Knglith  Iaw  began  to  l)e  imjirovixi  by 
taking  in  foreign  Icaniing ;  wc  sec  llic  canons  of 
several  councils  mixed  indiM^riminalcly  with  llic 
civil  cunKtitutions :  and  indeed  the  grea lest  part 
of  ilie  rr-.tiioning  and  equity  to  be  found  in  them 
seems  to  be  dciivcd  from  thai  source. 

Hitherto  we  have  ob«erved  the  progress  of  tlio 
."^axon  laws,  which,  cotifonnably  to  their  mannen, 
wore  rude  niid  simple :  agrerably  to  their  confined 
situation,  vet)  narrow;  and  llwugh  in  some  degree, 
yet  not  very  eooaiderably.  improved  bv  foreign 
eommunicatioo.  However,  wecan  plairilv  discern 
its  tliree  capital  Murc**-. — first,  Ilie  ancient  Ira- 
dilionarv  customs  of  the  North.  whKb,  coming 
upon  thi»  and  the  odier  civdized  parta  of  Kurojic 
with  the  impetuoeitv  of  a  ronquesi,  Imre  down  all 
the  ancient  estabtishntcnia  ;  and,  by  being  suited 
lo  iIk  gttniua  of  the  pcopU-.  formed ,  as  il  were,  Ihe 
great  T>ody  and  main  stream  of  the  Saiinn  laws. 

Tlie  second  source  was  the  canona  of  (he  church. 

tNctnUopalWrMaamsfioM.  PMMMtapnrtvwSliabniH 
quto  deinccp*  rrpdtniL    UCaaaL 
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As  yet,  indeed,  they  were  not  reduced  into  system 
and  a  regular  form  of  jurisprudence',  but  they  were 
the  law  of  the  clei^,  and  consequently  influenced 
considerably  a  people,  over  whom  that  order  iiad 
an  almost  unbounded  authority.  Tliey  corrected, 
mitigated,  and  enriched  those  rough  northern 
institutions ;  and  the  clergy  having  once  bent 
the  stubborn  necks  of  that  people  to  the  yoke  of 
religion,  they  were  the  more  easily  susceptible  of 
other  changes  introduced  under  the  same  sanction. 

These  formed  the  third  source  ;  namely,  some 
parts  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  customs  of 
other  German  nations.  But  this  source  appears 
to  have  been  much  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and 
was  yet  inconsiderable. 

The  Norman  conquest  ia  the  great  era  of  our 


laws.  At  this  time  the  EnglUh  jurispnide&n, 
which  had  hitherto  cootinued  a  poor  stream.  W 
from  some  few,  and  those  scanty,  sources,  wuill 
at  once,  as  from  a  mighty  flood,  replenished  <iii 
a  vast  body  of  foreign  learning,  by  whicij  iodwi 
it  might  be  said  rather  to  have  been  eocteajed, 
than  much  improved;  for  this  foreign  lav  bei^ 
imposed,  not  adopted,  for  a  long  time  bore  sov^ 
appearances  of  that  violence,  by  which  it  bd 
been  first  introduced.  All  our  monumeou  bni 
a  strong  evidence  to  this  change.  New  cosm  of 
justice,  new  names,  and  powers  of  officers,  iii 
word,  a  new  tenure  of  land,  as  well  as  neitptt' 
sessors  of  it,  took  place.  £ven  the  langud^  tl 
publick  proceedings  was  in  a  great  DieasiR 
changed. 


-rely  consultorjr  reaponses,  in  order  to  funiU}i 

ich  matier  (to  be   lubmittrd  to  the  judgment 

the  peen)  as  may  ht  useful  iti  reasoning  l>y 

jr,  t»hT  M   ihe   nnttiro  ftf   tl)c  rulcR,  in 

rrMpective  rot) riff  of  tbe  Icanicd  pcreons  con- 

I,  ■halt  appear  to  itip  Uouic  (o  be  applicnblc- 

rtke  miUTG  and  circuniaUnvo  of  the  case  before 

1,  and  no  otberwtM. 


JUBI8D1CTI0N  OF  THE  I.0BD6. 

TourcommiUeefindt.  That  io  all  impeaclitnents 

ike  toomon*  of  Grt-at  Btituin  for  oi^li  rrimcft 

I  RiixWmeflnoun,  before  t)ie  peen  in  the  higti 

art  of  parliament,  the  peers  are   not  trien  or 

an  only,  bttt  by  tlie  iincieiitl&wt  and  corutilu- 

>n  of  this  kingdom,  known  by  conMnnt  u.iag;c, 

I  judgir*  Ujtli  of  Imw  and  faet :  *nA  we  conceive 

the  i«rdt  are  bound   not  to  aet  in  tiieh  n 

Innvi  Bs  to  give  rise  to  nn  opinion  tliul  they 

m   virtunlly  lubmittcd   to  a  diviiion  of  their 

powers:    or  ibnt,  putting  ihttmtrlvM  into 

lilunlion  of  mere  Iriero  or  juror*,  ihey  may 

Ihe  evidence  in  the  cnuse  Id  be  produced  or 

Iproduced  before  them,  iici'ording  to  tlie  tin- 

'  30  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior  eourtd. 

LAW  OP  l'A.RLlA.Mt:NT. 

Your  rommittec  fifMJs,  that  tha  lords  in  mattftr 

I  ur  iinpeucUnient  in  parliament,  are  not 

obliged  i»  proceed  according  to  the  course 

rule*  of  Die  Roman  civil  law,  or  by  thoM  of 

law  or  UMf^  of  any  of  the  infcrioar  courts  in 

estininstcr  hill;    but  by  the  law  and  usa^c  of 

lament.     An<\  your  committee  (imlt,  that  thb 

been  declared  in  llie  moM  clear  and  explicit 

tnner,  by   the    houM^  of   lorits,  in  th«  year  of 

UitI  mi  and  lat^d.  in  tl»c  1 1th  year  ii(  King 

aril  the  Se«wd. 

Upon  an  appanl  in  pucliament    then  depend- 

iB^,   ni;n>nsl    ecrlnin    |;reat    person*,  |>eera   and 

immuni^nt.  tlte  Siiid  appeal  was  referred  Io  tlw 

OBUcei  und  other  lennted  persons  of  tU'  law  : 

•DUat*^!     "  At  uriiich  Inne*'  (it  is  said  in  thcrc- 

ttAUl  II  zn    cord)  "that  the  jimices  and  seijennts, 

*  anil  othcra  the  learn<Hl  in  the  law  civil,  wtr 
'  chariird.  by  otdrj  of  the  king  our  soiereitni 
'•  iifnri*«iiid .  to  pve  their  faithful  couhmI  to  liw 
'  lortlt  c>f  (l<._-  |i:iiti.ifiicni,  coiKX'niio^  ilic  due  pro- 

*  i3ee«lini:«  m  ilie  eauie  of  ihc  apfieni  afowMiid. 
"Tlie  Hhieli  jiiitices.  iierjeanis,  und  the  loanwd 

*  in  the  law  of  ilie  kingdom,  and  nUn  llie  learned 

*  til  ibc  U«  citd,  havr  Ijikvn  the  snmc  into  de- 
liltbontwn  ;  and  have  unnwrrtd  (o  the  said  lonls 

It  ihvy  tiaiJ  Mien  and  well  con- 

r  (if  ihi'  naxl  ap|ii>itl :  and  iliey 

iioprul  wits  ncithcc  ntudc  nor 

n  the  order  which  (lie  one 

Upon  which  tlie  said 

•  taken  ihc  same  iitto 

•on.  and  by  tiK  aacnt 
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"  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  and  of  their  eoinmon 
"  agreement,  it  wni  detlaied.  thut  in  bo  high  a 
"  crime  as  that  which  is  charfed  in  this  upjied, 
"  which  touches  Ihc  |ienon  of  out  lord  the  kin;. 
■■  nnd  the  state  of  the  whole  kingrlom,  perpetrated 
"  by  [leraons  who  arc  peers  of  the  kingdom,  along 
"  with  olliers,  the  cause  shall  not  be  (rifd  in  any 
'*other  place  but  in  [rarlianuiii,  nor  by  any  ottier 
"  Inw  tliun  the  law  and  conriic  of  parlinmeni ;  and 
"  iliat  it  belon:;eth  to  tltc  lords  of  parliament, 
•■  and  to  their  franchise  ainf  lilierty  by  ihe  ancient 
"  I'listom  of  the  parliament,  to  be  judge*  io  such 
"  cases ;  and  in  tbeie  cases  to  Jndge  by  the  suent 
"  of  the  king ;  and  thus  it  shiill  be  done  in  this 
"  case,  by  the  award  of  paihainent :  because  the 
"  realm  of  England  hna  not  been  heretofore,  nor 
"  is  it  the  intention  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 
"  and  the  lords  of  parliament,  ihnt  it  ever  should 
"  be  governed  by  the  law  civil ;  and  alu>,  it  it 
"  (heir  Tcsolulion,  not  to  rule  or  govern  so  high  a 
"  rause  as  tliifl  appeal  is,  which  cannot  be  tried 
"  any  where  but  in  parliament,  aa  luith  lieen  siud 
"  before,  by  the  courae.  procwM.  and  order  used  in 
"  nnv  couTlaor  place  tnforiour,  in  tlie  same  king- 
"  dom :  which  courta  and  places  are  not  nofc 
"  than  (he  executors  of  the  ancient  laws  and  cos* 
"■  lomii  of  tJie  kingdom,  and  o^  the  ordini 
"  and  establishrtienU  of  parliament.  It  was 
''  lermincd  by  the  said  lotds  of  parliament,  by  Ibe 
"  auent  of  our  saHl  lord  tlie  king,  that  this 
"  appeal  wn*  made  and  pleaded  well  and  suf- 
"  ficiently.  and  that  ll>o  pioeew  npon  it  is  good 
"  am!  effix-tiial,  according  to  the  law  nnd  course 
"  of  pouhameut,  and  for  such  tbcy  decree  nnd  nd- 
'•  judge  it." 

And  your  committee  finds,  that  loward  the 
close  of  tl>c  lumc  parliament,  (ho  same  ri^ht 
was  again  claimed  and  admitted  as  the  special 
privilege  of  the  peers,  in  Ibe  followintj  manner: 
— "  In  this  parliament,  all  the  lords  nni.  I'ari  v«t 
•■  then  present,  spiritwal  as  well  as  I"  P  «»*■»>- 
■'  temporal,  claimed  m  their  franchnc  llmt  the 
"  weightv  matters  moved  in  this  parliament,  and 
"  which  shall  be  moved  in  other  parliaments  in 
"  future  times,  (ouching  the  peers  of  the  llind, 
"  shall  be  managed,  adjudged,  and  discussed  by 
"  the  course  of  parliament,  and  in  no  mn  bv  the 
"  law  civd,  oc  by  tba  common  law  of  (be  Und, 
"  it»ed  in  the  orocT  lower  conm  of  llw  kmcdom, 
"  which  einim,  libcny,  and  fraTichii>e,  the  king 
"  gracitiusly  allowed  and  granted  to  (Item  m  full 
"  parliament." 

Your  i-onimilice  finds,  that  the  commons,  hav- 
ing at  that  time  coinidered  tlie  appeal  above- 
mentioned,  approved  the  proceeding!*  in  it ;  and. 
as  far  as  in  Incm  lav,  addrd  tlic  saticlion  of  their 
accusation  against  llie  persom  who  wne  the  ob- 
jecu  of  the  appeal.  They  also,  iromediatdy 
afterwards,  iinpeaeWI  all  the  judgaa  of  iIm  com- 
mon pleas,  the  chief  baron  of  the  sidmiBer,  and 
ullirr  learned  and  eminent  pennma.  bndi  peen 
and  comraonerB ;  upon  the  eunelusmn  of  which 
imjioschmenls  il  was  thnt  ihe  M<rood  elaim  was 
cnlircd.     In  all  the  tiiuactiona  afoceMwl,  (h* 
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(pace  of  ten  days  ;  that  two  days  adjournmenU 
were  made  on  account  of  the  illness  of  certain  of 
the  managers ;  and,  as  far  as  your  committee 
can  judge,  two  sitting  days  were  prevented  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  dereliction  of  the  defence 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  your 
managers  not  having  been  then  ready  to  produce 
their  evidence  in  reply,  nor  to  make  their  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  produced  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel ;  as  they  expected  the  whole  to  have  been 
gone  through  before  tliey  were  called  on  for  their 
reply.  In  this  session,  your  committee  computes 
that  the  trial  was  delayed  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  lords  waited  for  the  recovery  of  the  Marquis 
Comwallis,  the  prisoner  wishing  to  avail  himself  of 
the  testimony  of  tliat  noble  person. 

With  regard  to  the  118  daysemployed  in  actual 
sitting,  the  distribution  of  the  business  was  in  the 
manner  following : — There  were  spent. 

In  reading  the  articles  of  Impeachment, 
and  the  defendant's  answer,  and  in 
debate  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  -     -     3 

Opening  speeches,  and  summing  up  by 
the  managers  --------19 

Documentary  and  oral  evidence  by  the 
managers  ---------51 

Opening  speeches  and  summing  up  by 
the  defendant's  counsel,  and  defend- 
ant's addresses  to  the  court     -     -     -  22 

Documentary  and  oral  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant    -----  23 

118 

The  other  head,  namely,  that  the  trial  has  oc- 
cupied 118  days,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  year ; — 
This  your  committee  conceives  to  have  arisen  from 
the  following  immediate  causes  :  first.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  matter  to  be  tried  :— secondly. 
The  general  nature  and  quality  of  the  evidence 
produced ;  it  was  principally  documentary  evi- 
dence, contained  in  papers  of  great  length,  the 
whole  of  which  was  oiten  required  to  be  read, 
when  brought  to  prove  a  single  short  fact ;  or  it 
was  oral  evidence,  in  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  rhe  number  and  description  of  the 
witnesses  examined  and  cross-ex  am  inea  : — thirdly, 
and  principally,  The  duration  of  the  trial  is  to  be 
attributed  to  objections  taken  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  to  the  admissibility  of  several  documents 
and  persons,  offered  as  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  These  objections  amounted  to  sixty- 
two  :  they  gave  rise  to  several  debates,  and  to 
twelve  references  from  the  court  to  the  judges. 
— On  the  part  of  the  managers,  the  number  of 
objections  was  smalt  ;  the  debates  upon  them 
were  short, ;  there  was  not  upon  tlicm  any  reference 
to  the  judges;  and  the  lords  did  not  even  retire 
upon  any  of  ihem  (o  the  chamber  of  parliament. 

This  last  cause  of  the  number  of  sitting  days, 
your  committee  considers  as  far  more  important 
than  all  the  rest.  The  questions  upon  tlie  admis- 
sibility of  evidence;  the  manner  in  which  these 


questions   were    stated    and    were   decided;  iIk 
modes   of  proceeding ;   the  great  uDcertaiiit^  of 
the  principle  upon  which  evidence  in  that  cooit » 
to  be  admitted  or  rejected :   all   these  appear  to 
your  committee  materially  to  aSect  the  coostiu- 
tion  of  the  house  of  peers,  as  a  court  of  judio- 
ture,  as  well  as  its  powers,  and  the  puqxisei  it  vis 
intended  to  answer  in  the  state.     The  peen  ian 
a  valuable  interest  in  the  conservation  of  their  oil 
lawful  privileges  :  but  this  interest  is  not  coDfiral 
to  the  lords.     The  commons  ought  to  partake  io 
the  advantage  of  the  judicial  rights  and  priril^ 
of  that  high  court.      Courts   are   made  for  ix 
suitors,  and  not  the  suitors  for  the  cmirl.    Tk 
conservation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  law,  the  *holc 
indeed  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  lubjcct. 
ultimately  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  ik 
law  of  parliament  in  its  original  force  and  utki- 
rity. 

Your  committee  had  reason  to  entertain  tpiin- 
hensions,  that  certain  proceedings  in  this  trial  mf 
possibly  limit  and  weaken  the  means  of  01171; 
on  any  future  impeachment  of  the  commoni.  ii 
your  committee  felt  these  apprehensions  tuimgh, 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  begin  with  bom 
submitting  facts  and  observations,  on  the  pnad- 
ings  concerning  evidence,  to  the  consideratitw tf 
this  house,  before  they  proceed  to  state  the  via 
matters  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Stt- 
tions  which  they  have  received. 

To  enable  your  committee  the  better  toeiHis 
the  task  imposed  upon  them,  in  carrying  oa  ^ 
impeachment  of  this  house,  and  to  find  loat 
principle  on  which  they  were  to  order  and  re^ulu 
their  conduct  therein,  they  found  ii  necessafTO 
look  attentively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  roortii 
which  they  were  to  act  for  tliis  house,  and  tDtos 
laws  and  rules  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  mtoct 
rights  and  powers  of  the  bouse  of  commou  1 
tlieir  impeachments. 


RELATION  OF  THE  JUDGES,  Ac.  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Upon  examining  into  the  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  '^' 

into  the  relation  which  exists  between  lh«  f(*^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  attendants  and  av^K- 
ants, — the  judges  of  the  realm,  barons  of  «< 
exchequer  of  the  coif,  the  king's  learned  cous^'- 
and  the  civilians  masters  of  the  chancerr,  on  » 
other ;  it  appears  to  your  committee,  that  tin* 
judges,  and  other  persona  learned  in  the  comnk* 
and  civil  laws,  are  no  integrant  and  dhx*^!^. 
part  of  that  court.  Their  writs  of  summons  •■'' 
essentially  different ;  and  it  does  not  appear  t^ 
they  or  any  of  them  have,  or  of  right  oud'i  " 
have,  a  deliberative  voice,  eitlier  actualiv  «  t-j- 
tually,  in  the  judgments  given  in  the  ^^ 
court  of  parliament.  Their  attendance  ia  tic 
court  is  solely  ministerial ;  and  their  ansir^p!.^ 
questions  put  to  them,  are  not  to  be  recirdnl-' 
declaratory  of   the   law   of  parliament,  but  i-"' 
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J  consultory  icspnnacs,  in  order  to  fomiali 
ich  miiiter  (to  be  aubmittri)  to  lliv  jiidgfinent 
ibe  p«ere)  u  may  \*o  iisi-ful  in  reasonings  by 
,  «<»  far  us  the  nntiirc  of  the  rule*,  in 
re^Kctive  rouns  of  Uic  Icnnicd  pcnonB  coii- 
Itccl,  Hliall  appear  to  llic  House  to  be  upplicnlik- 
.  tlie  nitLiiru  iinil  oirciinisiancc  of  ihe  case  bclurv 
ecu.  and  no  oiherwite. 


Ji;BiaDICTIOS  OF  THE  LORDS. 

Tour  comotiltee  iinOs,  Tlml  in  all  irnueaclnncnts 
tfac  rommons  of  <>rt;iit  Brilain  for  ni^U  rrinica 
d  misdeineaiiDUD,  befoK  t)ie  peers  in  the  high 
art  of  pAtlinmral.  tlie  pMrs  nre  not  triera  or 
rore  odIt.  btit  by  the  uncient  tavs  and  coiutitu- 
iR  of  this  kingduni.  kmxirn  by  conMiini  iisuge, 
J  j,,,i .,  _  'nrli  of  law  and  fiici ;  and  wc  conculvp 
liB!  nrc  bound  not  to  act  in  Kiich  n 

■iiicr  .1'^  ID  give  rite  to  tin  opinion  Umt  llicy 
mn  virliiully  submitted  to  a  divUiun  of  llicii 
Igal  powers:  or  tlint.  putting  t1ii:iiisr1vi-«  into 
lititntion  of  bipk'  tricre  or  jtiror*,  Ihry  miiy 
ufStl  the  evidence  in  tbc  cauic  tt>  be  produced  or 
iwoduecd  before  tbcni.  uct'onling  to  ttic  dis- 
tCfion  of  tbe  judges  of  tlie  inferior  courts. 

LAW  OF  1'AKl.UMENl. 

Your  committee  findv,  that  t}ie  lordi  in  mnttcr 
if  nppeiil  or  impvacIiin«Mt  iu  parliament,  tir.  not 
rigiii  obliiicd  Id  procf  Cii  according  lo  llie  course 
nil«s  of  llie  Komati  civil  law,  or  by  those  of 
Ikw  or  ufaf!:e  of  any  of  tlic  infcriour  coiitU  in 
mmiostcr  bull ;  but  by  tbe  law  and  tisa^c  of 
liamenl.  Ami  rour  cominitli-r  linils.  (lint  this 
been  dvclnred  in  ilie  mniK  clear  and  eKplieil 
liner,  by  tbe  hnitftp  of  lorcl*,  in  th*  rear  of 
r  Lord  I3&7  and  I3it»,  in  tlic  lltb  ycitrof  King 
idiard  tlic  Second, 
l^pon  nn  appeal  in  parliament  Uicn  depend- 
ing:,  aiptnftt  certatii  f^nt  pernons,  peers  at  id 
inTiioiiers,  tli«  &iid  iippenl  was  refened  to  lliv 
:tioe»  and  oilier  Icrirncd  personi  of  the  law  : 
Rotfa  t^tft.  "  ^^  whicli  time"  (it  is  said  in  the  re- 
oL  III  (ITU  cord)  "  thfit  tlie  justices  and  serjeanu, 
Vaaii  others  the  learned  in  the  law  civil,  were 
^'cbarged.  by  order  of  the  kin^  our  aovereiffn 
'*  afbreuid,  to  ^ve  tbdr  faithful  rouruel  to  the 
"  lord*  of  the  pariiamenl,  coHceming  the  due  pro- 
"cacdioKS  to  the  cautte  of  tlie.  appeal  aforesitid. 
"Tbe  which  justices,  nerjeanbt,  and  th^  Icjtned 
I*  in  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  a)«o  the  b^ameid 
■■  in  the  law  cit'il,  have  taken  the  Mine  into  dc- 
f  liberation ;  and  have  nnswertd  to  the  Mid  lords 
f*  of  pariiamenl,  that  tbey  had  ««en  and  well  con- 
f  *  tkler«l  tite  tcnour  of  ib^  itaid  app^'nl ;  nod  they 
"  fxy,  that  the  saD>c  appe»l  was  neither  tnodo  nor 
^'  pleaded  arcordiiiE;  to  tlie  order  which  the  one 
••  law  or  llie  other  n^piirev.  Upon  which  the  said 
■*  lorda  of  parliament  linvc  taken  the  tame  irro 
"  dtlibetatioa  and  coutullation,  and  by  tJic  assent 


"  of  o«r  said  lord  the  king,  and  of  tlieir  comtnoKl 
"  aKreenicot,  it  «ii»  declared,  tliat  in  »o  high  a 
"  crime  as  that  which  is  diar;^  in  this  appeal, 
"which  lotichi'S  ilii'  {WirKon  of  our  lord  the  kin^^ 
"  and  Uie  stntc  of  thi*  whole  kingdom,  perpetrated  ] 
"  liY  [icnions  who  are  pcen  of  tlie  kingdom,  ftlon^ 
"  with  oiliers.  the  cause  khall  not  be  tried  in  unjr  I 
"other  place  but  in  pnrliiimcnl,  nor  by  any  oilier 
"  Uw  tlian  the  law  and  coun»  of  parliament ;  and 
"  chat  it  Iteloni^ib   to  tlie  lords  of  parliament, 
■■  and  (o  their  franchite  and  lilwrty  by  ibe  arurient 
"  <'u«iom  of  tlic  parliament,  lo  be' jttdges  in  aiieli 
"  cases :  and  in  tlieee  cues  to  judfte  bv  ihc  intent 
"  of  the  king ;    and  thus  it  shall  be  done  in  thn  { 
"  caw,  by  the  award  of  pailiamenl :  becauae  the 
"  realm  of  England  has  not  been  berebofore,  nor 
*'  ifl  it  the  iulention  of  our  said  lord  tli«  king, 
*'  and  the  iordx  of  parliament,  that  it  ever  should 
"  be  governed  by  the  law  civil :   and  also,  it  it 
"  their  rosoltition,  noi  »  rule  or  gorem  so  hiph  a 
"  cause  as  tliis  appeal  is,  which  cannot  he  Hied 
"  any  where  but  in  parliament,  as  hath  been  said 
"  before,  by  the  courw.  piooen,  and  order  uied  in 
"  aciv  conrta  or  place  inlferiour,  in  tbe  «ame  Icing- 
"  do'm ;  which  court*  and  places  are  not  mon. 
■'  than  the  eiecuton  of  the  ancient  lawa  and  cuft-l 
"  tom>  of  the  kingdom,  and  aC  the  ordinanceij 
"  and  e*tabliihmcnu  of  parliament.     It  wit  dfr-j 
•'  terniincd  by  the  said  lord*  of  parliament,  by  Ibel 
"  aaaent  of   our  luid   lord    the   king,  that    thit| 
"  Appeal  was  made  and   pleaded  well   and  su^j 
"  ficicnily,  and  that  the  procws  upon  it  la  good 
"  and  eilectual,  according  to  the  law  aitd  course 
'*  of  parliament,  and  for  audi  tbcy  decree  and  *d- 
"  judge  it." 

And  your  committee  finds,  that  lovrarH  the 
close  of  the  umc  pariiiimcnt,  the  some  i^ht 
was  again  claimed  and  admitted  as  llie  special 
privilcf;*  of  tbe  peon,  iu  ttie  following  manner: 
— "  Id  this  paHiameol,  all  the  lords  rol part  Vol. 
"then  present,  spiritual  aa  well  aa  "t  !►■»•■  •i- 
■•  temporal,  claimed  n»  their  ftanchisc  itnt  tlir 
"  weightv  mnitera  moved  in  tliit  parliament,  and 
"  which  almll  be  moved  in  other  parliaments  il 
"  fudirc  times,  touching  the  peers  of  the  land,.^ 
"  shall  be  managed,  adjudgml,  and  discussed  bj 
"  the  course  of  parliament,  and  in  no  sort  bv  till 
"  law  civil,  or  by  the  common  law  of  tht>  land, 
•■  used  in  the  otlicr  lower  court*  uf  tin-  kinHom, 
"  which  claim,  iilwrly,  and  franchise,  the  king 
"  graciously  allowed  and  granted  to  tbem  m  lull 
"  parlianteat." 

Your  committee  find*,  tliat  the  commona,  hav- 
ing at  that  time  considcnsd  llie  appeal  abav 
mentioned,  approved  the  proceeding)!  in  it ;  and^ . 
as  ^  as  in  tnera  lay,  added  llw  unctioa  of  ibcir 
accusation  ^lunsl  tnc  persons  who  were  the  Dfa> 
jecis  of  the  appeal.  Tliey  alw.  inaUHdialalj 
aOerward*,  impeached  all  llie  jadge*  of  the  eon- 
mon  picas,  the  clucf  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
oUicr  leariiecl  and  eminent  pcnons,  both  peers 
and  commoners:  upon  tlie  euocliisinn  of  which 
impcacliments  it  was  that  the  wcond  rlaim  was 
entered,     la  all  tbe  tnusacUoiu  afotesawli  *t*. 
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commons  were  acting  parties :  yet  neither  then, 
nor  ever  since,  have  they  made  any  objection  or 
protestation  tliat  tlie  rule  laid  down  by  the  lords, 
ID  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1388,  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  impeachments  of  commoners 
as  well  as  peers.  In  many  cases  they  have  claimed 
the  benefit  of  this  rule  ;  and  in  all  cases  they  have 
acted,  and  the  peers  have  determined,  upon  the 
same  general  principles.  The  peers  have  always 
supported  the  same  franchises ;  nor  are  there  any 
precedents  upon  the  records  of  parliament  sul^- 
verting  either  the  general  rule  or  the  particular 
privilege ;  so  far  as  the  same  relates  either  to  the 
course  of  proceeding  or  to  the  rule  of  law,  by 
which  the  lords  are  to  judge. 

Your  committee  observes  also,  that  in  the  com- 
missions to  the  several  lords  high  stewards,  who 
have  been  appointed  on  the  trials  of  peers  im- 
peached by  the  commons,  the  proceedings  are  di- 
rected to  be  had  according  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  custom  of  parliament : 
which  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  commis- 
sions for  trying  upon  indictments. 

,  "  As  every  court  of  justice"  (says 

Lord  Coke)  "  hath  laws  and  customs 
"  for  its  direction,  gome  by  the  common  law,  some 
"  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  some  by  peculiar 
"  laws  and  customs,  8iC.  So  the  high  court  of 
*'  parliament,  sais  propriit  Uffibut  et  consuetudi- 
"  nibus  svbsistit.  It  is  by  the  Lex  et  Consuetudo 
"  Parliamentt,  that  all  weighty  matters  in  any 
"  parliament  moved,  concerning  the  peers  of  the 
"  realm,  or  commons  in  parliament  assembled, 
"  ought  to  be  determined,  adjudged,  and  discussed 
"  by  the  course  of  the  parliament,  and  not  by  the 
"  civil  law,  nor  yet  by  the  common  laws  of  this 
"  realm  used  in  more  inferiour  courts." — And 
after  founding  himself  on  this  very  precedent  of  the 
llth  of  Richard  II.  he  adds,  "  Thu  is  the  reason 
"  that  judges  ought  not  to  give  any  opinion  of  a 
"  matter  of  parliament,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
"  decided  by  the  common  laws,  but  secunden 
"  legem  et  consuetudinem  parliamenti :  and  so  the 
"Judges  in  divers  parliaments  have  confessed," 

RULE  OF  PLEADING. 

Your  committee  do  not  find,  that  any  rules  of 
pleading,  as  observed  in  the  inferiour  courts,  have 
ever  obtained  in  the  proceedings  of  the  hi^h  court 
of  parliament,  in  a  cause  or  matter  in  which  the 
whole  procedure  has  been  within  their  original 
jurisdiction.  Nor  does  your  committee  find,  that 
any  demurrer  or  exception,  as  of  false  or  errone- 
ous pleading,  hath  been  ever  admitted  to  any 
impeachment  in  parliament,  as  not  coming  within 
the  form  of  the  pleading ;  and  although  a  reser- 
vation or  protest  is  made  by  the  defendant  (mat- 
ter of  form,  as  we  conceive)  "  to  the  generality, 
"  uncertainty,  and  insufficiency  of  the  articles  of 
"  impeachment ; "  yet  no  objections  have  in  fact 
been  ever  made  in  any  part  of  the  record ;  and 
when  verbally  they  have  been  made,  (until  this 
trial,)  they  have  constantly  been  overruled. 


UCklKtt 


The  trial  of  Lord  Strafibrde  is  one 
of  the  most  important  eeras  in  the 
history  of  parliamentary  judicature.  In  that  liii!, 
and  in  the  dispositions  made  preparatory  to  it,  ik 
process  of  impeachmenu  was,  on  great  coouden- 
tioD,  research,  and  selection  of  pre^dents,  bnogk 
Tery  nearty  to  the  form  which  it  retains  it  hk 
day ;  and  great  and  important  parts  of  piHii- 
menUry  law  were  then  laid  down.  The  cod<- 
mons  at  that  time  made  new  charges,  or  tmoAA 
the  old,  as  tfacy  saw  occasion.  Upon  an  applio- 
tion  from  the  commons  to  the  lords,  that  tk 
examinations  taken  by  their  lordships,  at  ia 
request,  might  be  delivered  to  them,  for  thepa- 
pose  of  a  more  exact  speci6cation  of  the  diufc 
they  had  made,  on  delivering  the  message  of  tk 
commons,  Mr.  Pirn,  amongst  other  things,  siil, 
as  it  is  entered  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  i^,,^  fg^ 
"  According  to  the  clause  of  reserra-  ^'*-  iv.  ^  ■ 
"  tion  in  tlie  conclusion  of  their  charge,  the?  (k 
"  commons)  will  add  to  the  charges,  not  to  it 
"  matter  in  respect  of  comprehensioa,  extent,* 
"  kind,  but  only  to  reduce  them  to  more  putio- 
"  larities,  that  tlie  earl  of  Strafibrde  might  amn 
"  with  the  more  clearness  and  expedition— M 
"  that  they  are  bound  by  this  way  of  SPECIH 
"  charge ;  and  therefore  they  have  taken  cm 
"  in  their  house,  upon  protestation,  tkattkitti^ 
"  be  no  prejudice  to  bind  tkent  from  procteAj 
"  in  GENERAL  in  other  cases,  and  that  Aij 
"  are  not  to  be  ruled  by  proceedings  i*  «dff 
"  courts,  which  protestation  they  have  wiade  J» 
"  the  preservation  of  the  power  of  parliamfi; 
"  and  they  desire  that  the  like  care  may  be  htd 
"  in  your  lordships'  house."  This  protestatioD  ■ 
entered  on  the  Lords'  Journals.  Thus  careful  wit 
the  commons  that  no  exactness  used  by  them  is 
a  temporary  accommodation,  should  become  » 
example  derogatory  to  the  lai|;er  rights  of  piHta- 
mentary  process. 

At  length  the  question  of  their  Lords'  Jann 
being  obliged  to  conform  to  any  of  *'oLXCLf« 
the  rules  below,  came  to  a  formal  judgment.  In 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  March  10th,  1709, 
the  Lord  Nottingham  "  desired  their  loidships' 
"  opinion,  whether  he  might  propose  a  qaesboa 
"  to  the  judges  here  [in  Westminster  Hall-l 
"  Thereupon  the  lords  being  moved  to  adjoura, 
"  adjourned  to  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  on  debate 
"  [as  appears  by  a  note]  it  was  agreed  that  tbe 
"  question  should  be  proposed  in  Westmindtr 
"  Hall."  Accordingly,  when  the  lords  retunwi 
the  same  day  into  the  Hall,  the  question  was  p«t 
by  Lord  Nottingham,  and  stated  to  the  judges  bf 
the  lord  chancellor :  "  Whether  by  the  law  of 
"  England,  and  constant  practice  in  all  proseni- 
"  tions  by  indictment  and  information,  for  crinw 
"  and  misdemeanours,  by  writing  or  speaking,  tbe 
"  particular  words  supposed  to  be  written  « 
"  spoken  must  not  be  expressly  specified  in  die 
"  indictment  or  information  ?"  On  this  questioo 
the  judges,  seriatim,  and  in  open  court,  deliver™ 
their  opinion  :  the  substance  of  which  was,  "Th»l 
"  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  consunt  [nc- 
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tn  Wcstminit^r  Hsll,  the  words  6u;ht  to 
expniMtly  ipircilictl  in  tlic  in<lictincDt  or  in- 
forma liu n ."  Tlii-n  lliv  lur<ls  atljoiirnt'tl,  and  did 
come  iiKu  tliv  Imll  uiilil  thi.-  'JOlh.  In  i\\e 
icduilp  time  tlu-y  cnmo  to  resolutions  on  lite 
icr  or  liic  i|U(.-:»tlun  i»it  to  the  jud}^3.  Dr. 
hevertll.  bfing  round  liiiiliy,  movwi  in  arreai 
jiui-jini-nl  upon  two  points: — The  first,  whioli 
erouikdcfl  on  tli«  opinion  of  llio  jud^s,  and 
;h  >oiir  commidcc  thinka  most  to  llie  preaeni 
rpose.  was,  '■  Tliat  no  entire  elause,  or  sentenre, 
,or  expression,  in  either  of  his  scrmnni  or  dedi- 
Cfttioiis,  IS  panicniarly  scl  forth  in  hit  itnpcacli- 
joum.  "  ment,  wbicli  he  Iiaa  already  henrtl 
XIX  piW-  ••  ,j,p  judges  declare  to  lie  ncce-uarv 
iB  all  cases  or  indictments  or  in  form  itt  ions. ' 
a  lliis  head  of  objectioD,  Uie  lord  chancellor,  on 
B  33d  of  March,  n^recahly  to  tlie  ivsoliitions  of 
•  lord*  of  the  I4tli  nnd  ir>th  of  March,  nr- 
■inied  Dr.  SneliGv«rcl]  :  "  That  on  ocration  of 
ihe  qucstioi)  before  pul  to  the  jud;*CK  in  Wtxt- 
wtinHcr  Hall,  and  their  answer  tlicrrto.  ihrir 
lordstiips  had  fully  debited  and  eunsi't«red  of 
flut  matter,  and  lind  cMnc  to  the  following;  re- 
•olutioi) :  '  TJiat  this  liaiisc  will  proceed  to  thn 
determination  of  tlie  impeachment  of  Dr.  Ilenr}' 
Sochevt-fiL'tl,  aceurdinff  to  the  law  nf  ihe  ia»d, 
mnd  Ike  law  aari  usaaf  nf  fMrltamtt*!.'  And 
nfterirarda  to  this  rcsuliilinn  :  '  Tliitt  hy  the  iaw 
«wf  luaije  of  parliamtnt  in  prosei'iitions  fur 
hlpb  crimes  and  raisderoeiinours,  by  writing  or 
^teitkin^,  the  pditicnlar  words,  supposed  to  be 
criminal,  ar<"  ital  necetsitrif  to  be  expressly  spe- 
cified in  such  inipeachntciit.*  So  that,  in  llicir 
lordships*  opinion,  the  law  and  u«a^  of  (he  high 
oeurt  of  parliament  bein^  a  part  of  tke  law  of 
rtf  jMm  "  '^'  /uni/,  and  that  iisa^  not  re- 
RULtiUI.'-  (juirin;;  tli.il  words  sbould  be  ex- 
•ciW  spcctfi^'d  in  impeAehntenix,  the  answer  of 
iW  judges,  which  related  only  (o  the  eourse  of 
ijutielmcHtt  and  ittformalions,  dues  tiut  in  the 
least  atfect  your  cas«." 

On  this  su1«mii  judgmtDt  coneeming  the  law 

id  UMCfi  of  parliament,  i(  is  to  be  remarked  ; 

pnt.  That  the  impeachment  it.«elf  is  not  to  b« 

(resumed  in  artificially  drawn.      It  appears  to  hnvp 

u  the  work  of  »ome  of  the  grewiest  lawyers  of 

time,  who  were  perfectly  versed  in  the  mAiinrr 

'io|:  ia  the  t-onrts  below  ;  and  would  nalii- 

\j  liave  imitated  their  murse.  if  they  had  not 

justly  fearful  of  seltini;  an  example,  which 

t  hereafter  subject  the  plainness  and  simpli- 

:y  of  a  parliaronitary  proceeding  to  thi-  terhnioal 

btillics  of  (lu!  inferiour  courts  :  Secrmdly,  That 

le  i|uestion  put  to  the  judi^s,  and  Uicir  answer, 

attietly  roalined   to  the  lair  and   practice 

law  :  and  that  notliing  in  either  had  a  tendency 

tlx^ir  dHiverinn;  an  opinion  conccmiix;  p^rlta- 

Bent,  its  law«,  its  usages,  its  course  of  proceedrnc:> 

Ir  ita  pi)«ers:  Thirdly,  That  the  motion  in  urrett 

jtidgimnt.  grounded    on   the  opinion   of  the 

Igts,  wu  made  only  by  Or.  Sucbrtctpll  bim- 

'.  mod  not  by  hiii  counsel,  men  of  grctit  skill 

ieatpjog,  who,  if  tticy  thought  the  objccliuua 


had  any  weight,  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
and  ai^ed  them. 

Here,  as  in  the  rase  of  the  1 1  th  King  Rirhard 
the  S#cond,  the  judges  declared  unanimously, 
That  such  an  objection  would  he  fatal  to  such  a 
pleading  in  any  indictment  or  information  :  but 
the  lords,  as  on  the  former  ocraaion,  o»'rrni!pd 
this  objection,  and  held  the  artielt^  to  b(^  flood  and 
i-alid,  notwithitaoding  llie  report  of  tlie  judgva 
conccininf  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  court* 
below. 

Your  committee  finds,  tJiat  a  pro-  tjotii-  Janm. 
test,  with  reasons  at  laree,  was  en- ^"i- ^"' ''•'*•■ 
icrcd  by  several  lords  n^rnst  thisdcterininnlion  of 
tlieJr  court.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  those  wlw 
protest,  that  tlietf  reason* appcnrupon record ;  whilst 
the  reasons  of  tlie  majority  who  determine  tlic  ques- 
tion, do  not  appear.  Thiit  would  ht  adisiidvonlai^ 
of  such  importance,  a*  i;reiitly  to  impair,  if  not 
totally  to  destroy,  the  effect  of  precedent  as  au- 
thority, if  tJ)G  reasons  which  prevailed  were  not 
Juittly  presumed  to  be  more  valid  than  those 
which  liu«'  bwn  ob!tp?d  to  give  wav  ;  the  former 
havinir  ^nvrrtied  (he  final  and  concfusive  decisioQ 
of  a  competent  court.  Bat  yoor  committee, 
combining  the  fuel  of  this  decision  with  the  early 
decision  just  quoted,  and  with  the  total  absence 
of  any  prcceileiit  of  an  objixlion,  before  that  lime 
or  since,  allowed  to  pleading;,  or  what  has  any 
relation  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  pleading;  at 
used  in  Westminster  Hall,  has  no  doubt  thut  the 
house  of  lords  was  governed  in  the  9th  of  Anne 
by  the  very  aame  principles  which  it  had  solemnly 
declared  in  the  1 1th  of  Richard  ihe  Second. 

But  besides  the  presumption  in  favour  nf  the 
reasons  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
this  aolcmn  jud^enl  of  the  peers,  cunitary  to  tlie 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  as  declared  by  all 
the  judpca^it  is  probable,  that  tlte  lords  were  iin- 
wiilrng  to  take  n  >tep,  which  might  admit  that 
any  thiii^  in  that  practice  should  be  rcceired  as 
their  nile.  It  must  be  obaerved,  hovrever,  that 
the  reasons  af^tnit  the  ■rtjcle,  allcf^  in  the 
protest,  were  by  no  means  solely  bottomed  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  as  if  the  main  re- 
liance  of  the  promters  was  upon  that  usage.  Tbe 
proii?«tine  minority  maintained,  that  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  trveral  prtetdeniM  in  parliament ;  of 
which  they  cited  many  in  favoor  of  their  opinion. 
— It  apiiears  by  the  Journals,  that  the  clerks  were 
ordered  to  search  for  pfccedenis,  and  a  cninmittM 
of  peers  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  said  pre- 
cedents, and  to  report  upon  them, — and  that  they 
did  inspect  and  report  accordingly.  But  l)w  He- 
port  is  not  entered  on  the  Journals,  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  presumed  tliat  the  Krcatcr  number  and 
the  better  precedents  iiipportcd  lite  judgment. 
Allowing,  however,  Ibeir  vtmnst  forco  to  the  pre- 
cedents Ihero  cited,  tltey  could  serve  only  to  prove, 
that  in  the  vatf  of  v/orda  fto  which  alone,  and 
not  the  case  of  a  tvritteH  libel,  the  prrcedculs 
extended)  such  a  special  averment,  according  lo 
the  tenor  of  the  words,  had  been  usM  ;  bnt  not 
that  It  was  ncccnanr,  or  that  ever  any  ^Ica,  liwti 
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been  rejected  upon  such  an  objection.  As  to  the 
course  of  parliament,  resorted  to  for  authority  in 
tilts  part  of  the  protest,  the  ai^ument  seems  rather 
to  affirm  thaa  to  deny  the  greneral  proposition, 
that  its  own  course,  and  not  Uiat  of  the  inferiour 
courts,  had  been  the  rule  and  law  of  parliament, 
swte  Trials,  As  to  the  objection  taken  in  the 
Vol.  V.  protest,  drawn  from  natural  right,  the 
lords  knew,  and  it  appears  in  the  course  of  the 
proceeding,  that  the  whole  of  the  libel  had  been 
read  at  length,  as  appears  from  p.  655  to  p.  666. 
So  that  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  tuhstantially  the 
same  benefit  of  any  tiling  which  could  be  alleged 
in  the  extenuation  or  exculpation,  as  if  his  libel- 
lous sermons  had  been  entered  verbatim  upon  the 
recorded  impeachment.  It  was  adjudged  suf- 
ficient to  state  the  crime  generally  in  the  im- 
peachment. The  libels  were  given  in  evidence ; 
and  it  was  not  then  thought  of,  that  nothing 
should  be  ^ven  in  evidence  which  was  not  spe- 
cially charged  in  the  impeachment. 

But  whatever  their  reasons  were,  (great  and 
grave  they  were,  no  doubt,)  such  as  your  commit* 
tee  has  stated  it,  is  the  judgment  of  the  peers  on 
the  law  of  parliament,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  the  more  forcible,  as  concurring  with 
ttie  judgment  in  the  11  th  of  Richard  the  Second, 
and  with  the  total  silence  of  the  rolls  and  journals 
concerning  any  objection  to  pleading  ever  being 
suffered  to  vitiate  an  impeachment,  or  to  prevent 
evidence  being  given  upon  it  on  account  of  its 
generality,  or  any  other  failure. 

Your  committee  do  not  think  it 
fiJSe'frDiS'ia  probable,  that,  even  before  this  ad- 
'^.'■'5.i*,.  indication,  the  rules  of  pleading  be- 
low  could  ever  have  been  adopted  in 
a  parliamentary  proceeding,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  several  statutes  of  jeofails,  not  less  than 
twelve  in  number,  have  been  made  for  the  correc- 
tion of  an  over- strictness  in  pleading,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  substantial  justice ;  yet  in  no  one  of 
these  is  to  be  discovered  the  least  mention  of  any 
proceeding  in  parliament.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  legislature  would  have  applied  its  remedy 
to  that  grievance  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  if 
it  had  found  those  proceedings  embarrassed  with 
what  Lord  Mansfield,  from  the  bench,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  matter  of  these  statutes,  very  justly 
calls  "  disgraceful  subtilties." 
TW  111.  ch.3.  What  is  still  more  strong  to  the 
•*"'■  '■'■  point,  your  committee  finds,  that,  in 
the  7th  of  William  the  Third,  an  act  was  made 
for  the  regulating  of  trials  for  treason  and  mis- 
prision of  treason,  containing  several  regulations 
for  reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  both  as  to 
matters  of  form  and  substance,  as  well  as  relative 
to  evidence.  It  is  an  act  thought  most  essential 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  yet  in  this  high  and 
critical  matter,  so  deeply  affecting  the  lives,  pro- 
perties, honours,  and  even  the  inheritable  blood 
of  the  subject,  the  legislature  was  so  tender  of  the 
high  powers  of  this  high  court,  deemed  so  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of  its 
justice,  so  fearful  of  enervating  any  of  its  means, 


or  circumscribing  any  of  its  capacities,  even  bj 
rules  and  restraints  the  most  necessary  for  the  in- 
ferior courts,  that  they  guarded  against  it  by  an 
express  proviso,  "  That  neither  this  act,  nor  ui 
"  thing  therein  contained,  aball  any  ways  eiienj 
"  to  any  impeachment,  or  other  procee£»iji  ii 
*'  parliamentf  in  any  kind  wkattoever." 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  COMMONS 
IN  PLEADING. 

The  point  being  thus  solemnly  adjudged  intlv 
case  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  the  principles  of  tbt 
judgment  being  in  agreement  with  the  whole  coan 
of  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  managers  Ibrlhis 
house  have  ever  since  considered  it  as  an  inb- 
pensable  duty,  to  assert  the  same  principle  is  ill 
Its  latitude  upon  all  occasions  on  which  it  coiiij 
come  in  question — and  to  assert  it  with  ao  tutttp, 
zeal,  and  earnestness,  proportioned  to  the  migu- 
tude  and  importance  of  the  interest  of  the  comuoti 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  religioos  observatkmoflkt 
rule,  that  the  law  of  parliament,  and  the  la 
of  parliament  only,  should  prevail  in  the  tml 
of  their  impeachments. 

In  the  year  1715  (1  Geo.  I.)  the  soirTriK 
commons  thought  proper  to  impeach  VciTL^n 
of  high  treason  the  lords,  who  bad  entered  itfi 
the  rebellion  of  that  period.  This  was  abcMtu 
years  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Sacherctdl. 
On  the  trial  of  one  of  these  lords  (the  Lord  Wip- 
toun)  after  verdict,  the  prisoner  moved  in  imst 
of  judgment,  and  excepted  against  the  impei^ 
ment  for  error,  on  account  of  the  treason  tbenii 
laid  "  not  being  described  with  sufficient  certaiitT 
"  — the  day  on  which  the  treason  was  commiltdi 
"  not  having  been  alleged."  His  counsel  n> 
heard  to  this  point.  They  contended,  '  tki 
'  the  forfeitures  in  cases  of  treason  are  very  grai; 
'  and  therefore  they  humbly  conceived,  that  llx 
'  accusation  ought  to  contain  all  the  certaintiii 
'  is  capable  of  ^  that  the  prisoner  may  not,  by 
'  general  allegations,  be  rendered  incapabk  tc 
'  defend  himself  in  a  case,  which  may  prove  finl 
'  to  him.  That  they  would  not  trouble  tlaa 
'  lordships  with  citing  authorities ;  for  they  bt- 
'  lieved  there  is  not  one  gentleman  of  the  to 
'  robe  but  will  agree  that  an  indictment  for  ht 
'  capital  offence  to  be  erroneous,  if  the  offence  t« 
'  not  alleged  to  be  committed  on  a  certain  dii-' 
— "  That  this  impeachment  set  forth  only  ihiia 
"  or  about  the  months  of  September,  October,* 
"  November  1715," — 'the  offence  char^  in  At 
'  impeachment  had  been  committed.  ThecM*- 
'  sel  argued  that  a  proceeding  by  impeachmil 
'  is  a  proceeding  at  the  common  law,  for  lei  pv- 
'  liamentaria  is  a  part  of  common  law,  and  tki 
'  submitted  whether  there  is  not  the  same  ce- 
'  tainty  required  in  one  jnethod  of  proceedii^  f 
'  common  law  as  in  another.' 

The  matter  was  argued  elaborately  and  leirt- 
edly,  not  only  on  the  general  principles  of  tk 
proceedings  below,  but  on  the  inconvenience  uA 
possible   hardships    attending    this    uncertanlj- 
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ht/f  quoted  Sachevvrell't  csM,  in  whoM  im* 
Kaclimcnt  "  the  precise  days  were  laid  when  the 
'  Doctor  preacheil  ciicli  of  tlicae  two  sermaru; 
'  and  tlnit  by  a  like  leusoit  a  (.■criaiii  day  ought 

to  be  laid  in  ths  impediment  wlicn  ihii  ircason 

WM  coiDmttied  :    and  ()in(  tlic  uiitliority  of  Ur. 

Sacliet'erell'i  case  fteeinfd  so  much  slrotigi^r  than 
'  the  ctse  in  qucEtioii,  as  tlic  crime  of  trviisun  is 
'  higher  than  umt  of  a  misdemeanour." 
Here  ilie  managrrs  for  the  commotis  brought 

E'  poiiil  a  ucnnd  time  to  an  issue,  and  llial  on 
\  nigbat  of  cspiul  cases;  an  issue,  the  event  of 
iefa  wat  |odetermiD«  for  ever,  wliethcr  ibcir  im- 
lachinents  wi-re  to  be  repilated  l>y  llie  law,  an 
idcmood  and  uhnen'ed  in  the  infeilDUr  courts. 
<n  lh«  ii*a|;<!  below  iliere  was  do  doubt ; 
indictment  would  unquettiun&bly  hn^'t  b«cn 
lIUlh•^d  :— htit  t)ie  maoageri  for  in^  i-oinraous 
■KkI  forth  upnii  this  occasion  willi  n.  determiix-d 
■olution,  and  no  leas  than  four  of  Ihcm  terialim 
ejected  t)>e  doctrine  contcDdcd  for  by  l^rd  Win- 
tin't  counK).  They  were  all  eminent  members 
'parliameni,  and  llire^e  of  tbcni  ^r«<at  <iR<l  rmi- 
tont  lawyer*,  ntimely.  lh<^  then  nttomey-ffencral, 
fir  William  Tliom|jsfin.  and  Mr.  Cowpcr. 

Mr.  Walpole  said.  "Thoie  Icamca  gentlemen 
'(Ijird  Wintoun'a  counsel)  w«n  to  forget  in 
'  what  wnri  ihty  on.  They  bav«  taken  up  m> 
'  miicU  (if  your  lordiihi]>s'  linie  in  ipiolin^  of  aii> 
Uioiiiin,  and  nitiny:  aririiments  to  shew  your 
)Ardshi|M  whnt  would  qiianh  an  indictment  tn 
tlic  coarU  beloK,  thai  they  seemed  to  forget  they 
arc  now  in  n  court  of  parliament,  ami  tin  an 
impeachmenfflhe  commons  of  Oreat  Brilnin. 
For,  should  the  commomi  admit  all  that  they 
bave  ofiercd,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  commons  is  insufficient :  and  I 
mast  observe  to  your  lordahipa,  that  neither 
of  the  lonroed  iren'tlemew  have  offered  to  pro- 
dace  one  iofltani'C  teUtive  to  an  impeachment ; 
t  mean  ro  ihew  that  lh«  sufficiency  of  an  im- 
peachment was  never  called  in  quention  for  the 
gcnftalily  of  the  charjrc.  or  tl)at  any  instance 
of  iJint  nntnre  was  oHerPil  at  before.  TI)c 
coninions  do  not  cnnceive.  thnt,  if  thi«  exceptLon 
would  fiuanh  an  indictment,  it  wnuld  ihcreforc 
make  die  impeachment  insuflicicol.  1  hD|)c  it 
nerrr  will  be  allowed  here  as  a  reason,  thni 
what  i|UuhM  an  indictment  in  ihecoims  below, 
will  imike  inftiflieieni  an  inipenrhmcnt  brought 
b»  the  commons  of  fircat  Brilnin." 
Tlii;  altorDcy •general  supported  Mr.  Walpole 
slftrniance  of  this  principle,  lie  said  :  "  I 
would  follow  the  steps  of  the  lenrned  ^ntleman 
who  spoke  before  me,  and  I  think  be  has  given 
B  gOfM  snsvcr  to  these  objections.  I  wonid 
take  notice  that  we  are  upon  an  impeachment, 
not  npon  an  indictmt^nt.  The  courts  below 
'  have  »et  forma  to  tl)emsvlvi.vH,  wliirb  have  pre- 
'  vniled  for  a  Innr  ronne  of  time,  and  thereby 
an  become  the  forms  by  which  those  eoutts  or« 
la  govern  ihemsi^lves ;  ttui  ii  never  was  thouf{ht 
that  the  forms  »i  ilioKr  courts  hnd  any  influence 
OD  the  proceeding  of  parliament.     In  Ricluird 


"  the  Second's  tine,  it  is  said  io  iJie  records  of 
"  pailiumcnt,  that  proccedini^  in  parliament  are 
"  not  to  be  gfoverned  by  the  forms  of  Westminster 
"  Hall.  We  an?  in  the  case  of  na  impen<'limmtp, 
"  and  in  the  court  of  parliament.  Vour  Ivrdshipa" 
"  have  already  |;ivcn  judgment  against  six  upon 
"  this  impeachment,  and  it  is  warranted  by  the 
"  prccedenU  in  parliament;  therefore  we  insist 
"  that  the  articles  aro  ^od  in  substance." 

Mr.  Cowpcr—"  They  (the  rounnel)  cannot  but 
"  know  that  ihe  usages  of  parlinment  are  part  of 
"  the  laws  of  tlic  land,  although  they  diflTcr  in 
"  many  instances  from  the  common  law  as  prac- 
"  lised  in  the  inferiour  conns,  in  point  of  fond. 
"  My  lords,  if  the  commons,  in  preparing  articles 
"  of  impeachment,  should  govern  themM-Ues  by 
"  precedents  of  tndictmcnti.  in  my  humble  opi* 
"  nion  they  would  depart  from  the  ancient,  nay, 
"  llie  eonxttint  usage  and  practice  of  pntliamenL 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  form  of  an  impoacli- 
"  mcnl  has  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of  nn 
"  iodictmcnt :  and,  I  believe,  the  commons  will 
"  endeavour  to  preserve  the  difference,  by  adhcr- 
"  inc  to  their  own  precedents." 

Sir  William  Thompaon — '*  We  roust  refer  to 
"  the  forma  and  proceedings  in  the  court  of  par*  ' 
*'  linment,  and  which  must  be  owned  to  be  part 
"  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  been  mentioned 
"already  to  your  lordshi{)s,  thnt  the  precedent*. 
"  in  icniwnchmenls  xre  not  ko  nice  and  preciM  rn 
"  form  nn  in  the  inferioiir  courts  ;  nnd  we  presume 
"  your  lordihips  will  be  ([ovcnied  by  the  forms  of 
"  your  own  court,  (especially  forms  that  arc  not 
"  essoiittal  to  justice,]  as  the  courts  below  are  by 
"  theirs;  whicti  courts  differ  one  from  the  other 
"  in  many  respects  as  to  their  forms  of  piocccd- 
"  ins*,  and  the  practice  of  each  court  b  esteemed 
"  as  the  law  of  that  court." 

The  nttorDey.):«tieral  in  reply  maintained  h» 
first  doctrine — "There  is  no  uncertainty  in  it  that 
■'  (vjn  hr  10  iht  prejudicit  of  thr  pritoHer ;  we 
"  insist  it  is  according  to  the /brfluo^^rfumenf 
"  — he  has  pleaded  to  it,  ancf  your  lordsitips  haval 
"  found  him  f^ilty." 

The  opinion  of  llie  jud{^«  were  taken  in  iIm 
house  of  IottIs  on  the  l'>th  of  March  I'l'i,  upon 
two  <^ncstioiis  which  had  been  arpied  in  xrrest  of 
judgment,  croundcd  chiefly  on  il»e  practice  of  tl»c 
courts  hclow.  To  the  first  tlic  judges  answered  : 
*'  It  u  neoettffry  that  there  be  a  crrlnin  day  laid] 
"  in  such  indictments  on  which  the  fact  isallCKed 
"  to  be  committed;  aiid  that  allc<nn^  in  sucli 
"  indictntents  that  the  £act  was  committed  at  or 
"  about  a  cerlnin  day,  would  not  be  snflicteni." 
To  the  second  they  answered  :  "  Tliat  ultbough  a 
'■  day  certain,  wlien  the  fact  is  supposed  to  be 
"  done,  be  alleged  in  such  indiclmenu,  yet  it  it 
"  not  necessary  upon  the  trial  to  prove  llie  fact  to 
"  be  committed  upon  that  t/uif  ;  but  it  ii  suffi- 
"  oient  if  proved  m  Iw  done  on  uity  othtr  datf  be-i 
"  fort>  th«  indictment  found.'* 

Then  it  wfis  "  a);reed  by  tlw  house,  and  ordered, 
"  titat  the  lurtl  high  Piewar<l  U^  directed  to  ac> 
"  quaint  the  prisoner  at  the  bnr  in  Wntmiiistt 
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Lords-  Jour-   "  Hall.'TIialtlie lords ha^econsidered 
nsis,  VoV       "  of  the  matters  moved  in  arrest  of 
^  "  judgment,  and  are  of  opinion,  that 

"  they  are  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  same,  but 
"  that  the  impeachment  is  sufficiently  certain  in 
"  point  of  time  according  to  the  form  of  impeack- 
"  ments  in  parliament.' " 

On  this  final  adjudication  (g;iven  after  solemn 
argument,  and  after  taking  tlie  opinion  of  the 
judges)  in  affirmance  of  the  law  of  parliament 
against  the  undisputed  usage  of  the  courts  below, 
your  committee  has  to  remark,  l9t,The  preference 
of  the  custom  of  parliament  to  the  usage  below. 
By  the  very  latitude  of  the  charge,  the  parlia- 
mentary accusation  gives  the  prisoner  fair  notice 
to  prepare  himself  upon  all  points  ;  whereas  there 
seems  something  ensnaring  in  the  proceedings  upon 
indictment,  which  fixing  the  specification  of  a  day 
certain  for  the  treason  or  felony  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  chai^,  gives  notice  for  preparation 
only  on  that  day  ;  whilst  the  prosecutor  has  the 
whole  range  of  time  antecedent  to  tlie  indictment 
to  allege,  and  give  evidence  of  facts  against  the 
prisoner.  It  has  been  usual,  particularly  in  later 
indictments,  to  add,  "  at  several  other  times." 
But  the  strictness  of  naming  one  day  is  still  neces- 
sary, and  the  want  of  the  larger  words  would  not 
quash  the  indictment.  2dly.  A  comparison  of  the 
extreme  rigour  and  exactness  required  in  the  more 
formal  part  of  the  proceeding  by  indictment  with 
the  extreme  laxity  used  in  the  substantial  part, 
flhat  is  to  say,  the  evidence  received  to  prove  the 
fact,)  fully  demonstrates  that  the  partizans  of  those 
forms  would  put  shackles  on  the  high  court  of 
parliament,  with  which  they  are  not  willing,  or 
find  it  wholly  impracticable,  to  bind  themselves. 
3dly.  That  the  latitude  of  departure  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  indictment  (which  holds  in  other  matters 
besides  this)  is  in  appearance  much  more  contrary 
to  natural  justice  than  any  thing  which  has  been 
objected  against  the  evidence  offered  by  your  ma- 
nagers, under  a  pretence  that  it  exceeded  the 
limits  of  pleading.  For  in  the  case  of  indictments 
below,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  prisoner  may 
be  unprovided  with  proof  of  an  alibi,  and  other 
material  means  of  defence,  or  may  find  some  mat- 
ters unlooked-for  produced  against  him,  by  wit- 
nesses utterly  unknown  to  him  :  Whereas  nothing 
was  offered  to  be  given  in  evidence  under  any  of 
the  articles  of  this  impeachment,  except  such  as 
the  prisoner  must  have  had  perfect  knowledge  of, 
the  whole  consisting  of  matters  sent  over  by  him- 
self to  the  court  of  directors,  and  authenticated 
under  his  own  hand.  No  substantial  injustice  or 
hardship  of  any  kind  could  arise  from  our  evi- 
dence under  our  pleading— whereas  in  theirs,  very 
great  and  serious  inconveniencies  might  well 
happen. 

Tour  committee  has  further  to  observe,  that  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Wintoun,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  the  commons  had  in  their  managers, 
persons  abundantly  practised  in  the  taw,  as  used 
in  the  inferiour  jurisdictions,  who  could  easily 
have  followed  the  precedents  of  indictments — if 


they  had  not  purposely,  and  for  the  best  mm, 
avoided  such  precedents. 

A  great  writer  on  the  crinninal  law,  Dnnmiit 
Justice  Foster,  in  one  of  hia  dis-  '^" 
courses,  fully  recognizes  those  priocipleifoTvfaid 
your  managers  have  contended,  ana  which  Im 
to  this  time  been  uniformly  observed  in  pviit 
ment.  In  a  very  elaborate  reasoning  on  toe  cm 
of  a  trial  in  parliament,  (the  trial  of  those  wb 
had  murdered  Edward  the  Second,)  be  obssn 
thus;  "  It  is  well  known  that  in  parliamentsrj 
"  proceedings  of  this  kind,  it  it,  and  eter  ra, 
"  sufficient  that  matters  appear  with  proper  lirit 
"  and  certainty  to  a  common  undertta»dijig,'nlt- 
"  out  that  minute  exactness  which  is  requirtd  a 
"  criminal  proceedings  in  Westminster  Halt,  h 
"  these  cases,  the  rule  has  always  been  h^ta- 
"  dam  et  valgus."  And  in  a  note,  he  says,  "h 
"  the  proceeding  against  Mortimer,  in  uii  yi- 
"  liament,  so  little  regard  was  had  to  He  farm 
"  used  in  legal  proceedings,  that  be  who  tad  ba 
"  frequently  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  bun, 
"  and  had  lately  been  created  Earl  of  Mait^ii 
"  stiied  through  the  whole  record,  merely  flopr 
"  de  Mortimer." 

The  departure  from  the  common 
forms  in  the  first  case  alluded  to  by  vSl'iyt's. 
Foster,  viz.  the  trial  of  Berkley,  Mau-   *^^ ^ 
travers,  &c.  for  treason,  in  the  mur- 
der of  Edward  the  Second,  mi^ht  be  more  pbi- 
sibly  attacked,  because  they   were  tried,  llm^ 
in  parliament,  by  a  jury  of  freeboldm;  « 
circumstance  might  have  given  occasion  to  juiti^ 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  forms  of  indictmau 
below. — But  no  such  forms  were  observed,  oar io 
the  opinion  of  this  able  judge  ought  tbey  to  bm 
been  observed. 

PUBLICITY  OP  THE  JUDGES'  OPINIONS. 

It  appears  to  your  committee,  that  from  tbt 
30th  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  until  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  in  all  triiliii 
parliament,  as  well  upon  impeachments  of  tk 
commons  as  on  indictments  brought  up  by  ceiti- 
orari,  when  any  matter  of  law  hath  been  agitiwl 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  course  of  trial  hath  beta 
stated  by  any  lord  in  the  court,  it  hath  been  the 
prevalent  custom  to  state  the  same  in  open  court. 
Your  committee  has  been  able  to  find,  since  thil 
period,  no  more  than  one  precedent  (and  tbit  x 
precedent  rather  in  form  than  in  substance)  of  tk 
opinions  of  the  judges  being  taken  privately,  ex- 
cept when  the  case  on  both  sides  lias  been  closfd. 
and  the  lords  have  retired  to  consider  of  their 
verdict,  or  of  their  judgment  thereon.  Upoo  tht 
soundest  and  best  precedents,  the  lords  have  id- 
proved  on  the  pnncipleaof  publicity  and  equalitT, 
and  have  called  upon  the  parties  sevendir  <•> 
argue  the  matter  of  law,  previously  to  a  referenw 
to  the  judges ;  who,  on  their  parts,  have  after- 
wards, in  open  court,  delivered  their  opinioos< 
often  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  judges,  spealtiaf 
for  himself  and  tlie  rest,  and  in  their  presence: 
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Ifttiil  aonieliincs  all  the  jadgea  bave  delivered  their 

lion   teri at im,   (cvea    when   iImj   have    been 

laaifnousia  it,)  iogetl>er  wilh  tlieir  r«a*otii  upon 

rbicli   Uiuir  vpinwo    liatl  been    founded.     This. 

tlie  most  eatly  times,  has  been  lie  course  in 

jtidgni«nu  in  tlw  house  of  peers.     Formerly 

the  record  eontainctl  dw  reasons  of  the  de- 

lML4.    cision.     "  The  reason  wherefore  (sAtd 

r-3.  <'  [^pj  Coke)  iJm!  rocordi  of  |>arlia- 

tnenls  have    liceii  so  highly  esiollwl   n,  Uiat 

Ihercin  i«  »ct  down,  in  i:«t4«  of  difficulty,  not 

only  ihc  judgment  and  rewlution,  but  the  rtU' 

sans    ami   causes    nf    the    same    by    so    great 

advice." 

^^lf„),.  !■>  <hc  30tli  of  Charles  the  Second. 

t»   during  the  tri&l  of  Loid  CornwRllii, 

on  the  stigp>stion  of  a  question  in  law 

t  judj^.  Lord  Dnnl>r  demanded  of  the  lord 

k'tUwanl.  the  Eurl  of  Nottingham, "  Wtietlier 

,  srould  be  ()rD|M.'r  hero  (in  open  court)  lo  ask 

dw  qiwsiion  ofyouT  Grace,  or  to  propow  it  to 

tb*  judges  V  Itie  lord  high  steward  aiiitircrtd. 

If  your  lordifaips  doubt  of  any  thing  wfaereon  a 

riliun  in  law  ariieth,  the  latter  opinion,  and 
&rf(«r  for  the  prisoner  tt-^thal  it  nust  ht 
f*  Uattd  m  the  presence  of  tkt  priwiKT,  that  ke 
iSMy  kmow  vhetker  iMt  question  be  tnilif  pit." 
faaih  *'  tomelmti  been  pracliacd  otherwise ; 
UmI  the  peers  have  sent  for  the  jud^n,  and 
lUTc  aslfcd  their  opinkia  in  private,  and  have 
back  and  have  fnen  thetr  verdict  aecord- 
10  that  opinion,  and  there  ii  Kvcely  a  pre- 
itat  of  iu  being  ocherwiae  done.  There  is  a 
brer  Eitithority  in  print  that  doth  aettle  the  point 
«>  as  I  lell  you—and  I  do  cooeeivt  it  ought  to 
ht/vUmcrd .-  and  it  being  safer  for  ibt  pnaooer, 
■ly  humble  opinion  lo  your  lordship  ii^lbat 
k  ougbl  lu  b«-  present  at  fAe  stating  of  ike 
tftieiriom.  Call  the  pritottr." — The  prisoner, 
rlso  lud  withdrawn,  again  apficanag,  be  said, 
"  My  Lord  dmwallis.  aad  my  locib  the  peen. 
aince  tkty  have  wrthdrawii,  m««  conecivad  a 
doubt  in  i«tne  tnatter  of  fact  in  yo«r  caaa ;  and 
Llfcs;  liave  that  teitdet  regard  of  a  prisoner  at 
'  ibt  bar.  tKat  they  wili  not  tmffer  a  cnto  to  be 
'  fmi  *p  in  hit  afaeiiee.  Wt  it  shovid  chaaee  to 
^rcjiKtice  him  by  bcin;  invng  stated,"  he- 
lin^ly  the  qoealion  was  botii  put  and  tb« 
|ad^'  aiuwcr  i^ran  pabliely  and  in  hu  pnaenet. 
Vctysoon  aAcr  the  trial  Of  I/)rd(V}mwallis,  iIm 
i»p«*d»Mi>t  at:auMt  Lord  SulTurd  was  Uoaffat 
lo  a  bearing,  that  ii,  in  the  .'('.'d  of  Chutea  \im 
Second.  In  that  case  the  lent  ^  tke  bar  hamg 
•t«lM)  a  point  of  Uw,  ■'  tovclniiic  the  tHceasity  of 
"  two  wiineases  to  aa  overt  act  in  case  of  tm- 
»  son  :"  the  lotd  birh  smavd  told  Losd  SuAH, 
that  "  all  the  jadfes  th«i  asaisi  dwnt.  owrf  «r« 
"  im  M  your  lordikipii'  firttemct  amt  ktariua, 
"  should  deliver  their  opdiiotM.  whether  il  ha 
•'  doubtful  and  dtspataMe,  or  noL  "— Aernrdia()T 
the  judi;es  ddivertd  their  raiaioo,  and  not 
*n;ued  it  (thoagh  thcr  were  all  ■creed)  trriolim 
artd  im  opt*  eotrt.  Alwlhv  absUaet  pmii  at  law 
wa«  also  ptopoMid  froMi  ihc  bw  Ms  iha  mmm  trwl, 


concerning  the  legal  scnienro  Id  hixh  Irenion  : 
and  !n  llie  same  manner  tlie  jud^jes  on  refcfcncc 
delivered  their  opinion  in  open  co^rt :  Ktan-mniK 
aiid  no  objection  wiu  taken  to  il.  as  v«i.ui,p.8n. 
any  thing  new  ur  irrcguhu*. 

in  the  first  of  James  the  Second,  came  on  an- 
Rtarkable  Uial  of  a  peer  ;  the  trial  of  l«rd  Dcla- 
merr.  On  thai  occasion  a  qucstioii  of  law  was 
stated.  There  aUo,  in  conformity  lo  ilic  prEW- 
dents  and  principles  given  on  the  trial  nt  Lord 
Comwallia,  and  (he  prcc-edeol  in  the  iropciurh- 
idcdI  of  Lord  t^taflbnl.  ihe  then  lord  high  steward 
took  care  ihat  the  opinion  of  the  jadges  ilioold  be 
pven  in  open  ooorl. 

Precedents  (^uadcd  oa  princtplca  so  favour* 
able  to  ibe  Auness  and  «<[uity  of  jitdicial  pro. 
ceedisfn,  given  in  the  reigns  of  Ch;irli-s  tiie  Se- 
cond and  James  the  Second,  were  not  hhely  lo 
be  abandoned  alli'r  the  revolution,  Tlie  first  liiaJ 
of  a  pf«r.  which  wt-  Aim]  after  the  tevoluiioD,  vaa 
ihut  of  the  E»tl  of  Warwick. 

]n  the  cue  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  AtM«Tnato. 
II  Will.  111.  a  question  in  Uw  upon  *'^  *'M" 
evidence  was  put  to  the  judges;  the  statement 
of  ttie  question  was  made  in  open  court  by  tba 
lord  hi^h  steward,  Lord  bontcn :  "  If  there  be 
"  sii  in  company,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  tba 
"  other  five  are  aAerwards  indicted,  and  throe  ara 
"  tried  aad  found  guilty  of  anaMUttgfaltr,  and 
"  oDOn  their  ptaycii  have  thcar  detKT  >Uow- 
"  eo,  and  tlie  burning  in  il»?  iKind  ii  respited, 
"  but  not  pardoned,  whctlwrany  o(  tJM  three  can 
"  be  a  witness  oa  the  trial  of  the  other  two." 
Lord  HaliAu — "  1  lunpoie  your  lordships  will 
"  have  the  opinioa  of  toe  judges  upon  this  point; 
"  and  that  must  be  in  tkt  f/rtsenee  of  ike  pri- 
"  loatT."  Lord  bigli  steward  (Lord  Somen}— 
"  It  mutt  eewloimip  be  ■«  tk»  pretence  of  tka 
•*  pritoner,  if  you  ask  ilw  jiiiiges'  opuiionn. 

In  the  same  yeai.  Lord  Mubun  was  bmuj^t  to 
trial   upon  an  imlictnwnt  for  murder.      In  thia 
single  trial  a  erealer  nam  brr  of  questtons  was  put 
to  Ibe  j«dgM  to  niMttM  of  law,  thaa  probably  wai . 
ever  relcfiwl  ttf  tW  judfc*  <■>  *"  "»  collMtrvaj 
bod*  i>f  triab,  before  or  ainca  dhat  parisd. 
trul,  thereferc,  fumishca  tha  largMl  uvftM^ 
hotiv  of  authentic  preeedcmU  in  this  VctlV.^ij 
poii^  to  be  louMl  in  llw  ncnda  of  *  *"*""*    i 
parlianavt.    TW  nnbar  of  i|aatioiia  pot  to  the 
jud|E«a  in  this  trial  na  twen^-lkna.    Thay  alll 
oripnatod  bam  iba   pwra  ifc—aaleia ;    jel  tha.l 
conit  called  npon  tha  party's  enwoML  ■■  aAoi  a*J 
queattoaa   were  propoacd  to  be  nfemd   l»  th»1 
jad(«s.as»eflaaoadHco«uel  Cm  tkaC*D»B,w1 
aiyiM  oTsry  ooa  af  tbeni  ^or<  lUy  «aM  !•  thoaft  J 
laansad  panona.     Many  of  iha  qintiani  aooarrf-i 
iai^y  mwn  arpsad  at  iba  bar  ai  paMlaaflk  TM 
onaioo*  w«r*  (tMB  and  arpad  m  ^m  emirtJ 
Pnn  Imtunllj  Mtwtod  that  lh«  Mifaaa  •boaMJ 
pm  thm  Bpiaiow  towimlim.  mUA  licy  Ad  al-j 
ways  poUseUy  ■•  cMrt,  wkh  (Mat  gnnty  aad 
dicnity.  aMl<T«a((ylelh«iaaMAt««of  lh>  lav. 
as  ih*y  Wd  and  adad  apaa  it  ia  ihew  own  CMrta* 

In  SaaknafaTa  «Me  (J"*  *i^  ^ 
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purpose)  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  demanded  whe- 
ther he  might  not  propose  a  question  of  law  to 
the  judges  ta  open  court.  It  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  judges  gave  their  answer  in  open  court,  though 
this  was  after  verdict  given  :  And  in  consequence 
of  the  advantage  afForded  to  the  prisoner  in  hear- 
ing tke  opinion  of  the  judges,  he  was  thereupon 
enabled  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

The'  next  precedent  which  your  committee  finds 
of  a  question  put  by  the  lords,  sitting  as  a  court 
Lonte  Jour-  °^  judicature,  to  the  judges  pending 
nait.  Vol.  i\.  the  trial,  was  in  the  20th  of  George 
EunxiW^  the  Second  :  when  Lord  Balmerino, 
Juiyi7«.  ^]iQ  „as  tried  on  an  indictment  for 
high  treason,  having  raised  a  doubt,  whether  the 
evidence  proved  him  to  be  at  the  place  assigned 
for  the  overt  act  of  treason  on  the  day  laid  in  the 
indictment.  The  point  was  argued  at  the  bar  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  prisoner's  pre- 
sence, and  for  bis  satisfaction.  The  prisoner,  on 
hearing  the  argument,  waived  hrs  Direction,  but 
tiie  then  lord  president  moving  their  lordships  to 
adjourn  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  the  lords 
adjourned  accordingly  ;  and  after  some  time,  re- 
turning into  Westminster  Hall — the  lord  high 
steward  (Lord  Hardviicke)  said,  "  Your  lord- 
"  ships  were  pleased,  in  the  chamber  of  parlia- 
"  ment,  to  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the  opinion 
"  of  the  learned  and  reverend  judges  should  be 
"  taken  on  the  following  question,  namely,  Whe- 
"  ther  it  is  necessary  that  an  overt  act  of  high 
"  treason  should  be  proved  to  have  been  com- 
"  mitted  on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  in- 
"dictment?  Is  it  your  lordships'  pleasure,  that 
"the  judges  do  now  give  their  opinion  on  that 
"  question  ? 

"  Lords. — Aye,  aye. 
Lord  chief        "  Lord  high  steward — My  lord  chief 
justice  Lee.     "justice! 

"  Lord  chief  justice, 

"  The  question  proposed  by  your  lordships,  is 
"  whether  it  be  necessary  that  an  overt  act  of 
"high  treason  should  be  proved  to  be  committed 
"on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment? 
"  We  are  all  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
"to  prove  the  overt  act  to  be  committed  on  the 
"particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment — but  as 
"  evidence  may  be  given  of  an  overt  act  before  the 
"day,  so  it  may  be  after  the  day  specified  in  the 
"  indictment — for  the  day  laid  is  circumstance 
"  and  form  only,  and  not  material  in  point  of  proof, 
"  this  is  the  known  constant  course  of  proceeding 
"  in  trials." 

Here  the  case  was  made  for  the  judges,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  one  of  the  peers,  after  the  prisoner 
had  waived  his  objection.  Yet  it  was  thought 
proper,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  right,  that 
the  judges  should  state  the  question  put  to  them 
in  the  open  court,  and  in  presence  of  the  prisoner 
— and  that  in  the  same  open  manner,  and  in  the 
same  presence,  their  answer  should  be  delivered. 

Your  committee  concludes  their  precedents 
begun  under  Lord  Nottingham,  and  ended  under 
LtH-d  Hardwicke.     They   are   of    opinion,   that 


a  body  of  precedent*  so  uniform,  so  accordant 
with  principle,  made  in  such  times,  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  succession  of  ancb  great  rDo, 
ought  not  to  have  been  departed  from.  IV 
single  precedent  to  the  contrary,  to  which  tooi 
committee  has  alluded  above,  was  on  the  tii^ 
of  the  Dutchess  of  Kingston,  in  the  rei^  of 
his  present  Majesty.  But  in  that  instance,  tk 
reason  of  the  judges  were,  by  order  of  tk 
house,  delivered  in  writing,  and  entered  it 
length  on  the  Jonraals ;  so  that  the  Ic^  prin- 
ciple of  the  decision  is  equally  to  be  found,  wbid 
is  not  the  case  in  any  one  instance  of  the  prewnt 
impeachment. 

The  Earl  of  Nottingharo,  in  Lord  Corawallii'i 
case,  conceived,  though  it  was  proper  and  agm- 
able  to  justice,  that  this  mode  of  puttin; 
questions  to  the  judges,  and  receiving  thac 
answer  in  public,  was  not  supported  by  former 
precedents  :  But,  he  thought,  a  book  of  aathrairi 
had  declared  in  favour  of  this  course.  Yoo 
committee  is  very  sensible,  that  antecedent  Id 
the  great  period  to  which  they  refer,  there  m 
instances  of  questions  having  been  put  to  Ik 
judges  privately.  But  we  find  the  prime^eJ 
publicity  (whatever  variations  from  it  there  m^ 
be  in  practice)  to  have  been  bo  clearly  etUbliM 
at  a  more  early  period,  that  all  the  judges  <if 
England  resolved,  in  I^rd  Morley's  trial,  alk 
year  1666,  (about  twelve  years  before  the  ohKni- 
tion  of  Lord  Nottingham,)  on  a  suppotitiam,  dut 
the  trial  should  be  actually  coHcluded,  oarf  Ik 
lordt  retired  to  tke  chamber  of  pariiawtaU  tt 
coTuult  on  their  verdict,  that  even  in  that  em 
(much  stronger  than  the  observation  of  yon 
committee  requires  for  its  support)  if  their  opiww 
should  then  be  demanded  by  the  peers,  for  tbi 
information  of  their  private  conscience,  yet  tin 
determined  that  they  should  be  given  in  publicL 
This  resolution  is  in  itself  so  solemn,  and  is  m 
bottomed  on  constitutional  principle,  and  Isil 
policy,  that  your  committee  bave  thought  fit  to 
insert  it  verbatim,  in  their  report,  as  they  rtlid 
upon  it  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  when  they  on- 
tended  for  the  same  publicity. 

"  It  was  resolved.  That  in  case  the  peers  vki 
"  are  triers,  after  tke  evidence  given,  and  lii 
"prisoner  withdrawn,  and  they  gone  todrnpt 
"  of  the  verdict,  should  desire  to  speak  with  uj 
"  of  the  judges,  to  have  their  opinion  upon  uf 
"  point  of  law,  that  if  the  lord  steward  ipob 
"  to  us  to  go,  we  should  go  to  them.  But  wWo 
"  the  lords  asked  us  any  question,  we  sbonU 
"  not  deliver  any  private  opinion ;  but  let  tba 
"  know,  we  were  not  to  deliver  any  Kdynr^ 
"private  opinion  without  conference  ^*v*^9-* 
"  with  the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  that  to  k 
"  done  openly  in  court ;  and  thia  ( notwithstaai- 
"  ing  the  precedent  in  the  case  of  tke  Earl^ 
"  Castlehaven)  was  thought  prudent,  in  rtgvi 
"  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  the  avoiding  rt*- 
"  picion  which  might  grow  by  private  opintou- 
"  ALL  resohtiom  of  judges  being  ALWAi^ 
"  done  in  public k." 


TO  INSPECT  THE  LORDS*  JOURNALS. 
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Tlic  judgrt  it)  tliiii  retolution  ov«rruletl  [lie 
ihoritv  of  (lie  precedent,  which  miiitaiui] 
punst  iIh*  whole  spirit  of  their  p)»ce  and  pro- 
■ioD.  Their  dticliiniliuii  wa>  without  rcttcnx; 
«]icr|ition,  that  "  aU  ceiohitiunn  of  ilie  jud^rs 
are  alwat/s  Aotw  in  iiublic" — TbeM  jiidgvn 
I  ^ouUI  Ix:  noinvniWrca  todicir  lasting  lionour) 
id  not  think  it  dcroKUtory  fn>m  their  dignity, 
or  from  their  dut;  to  llic  house  or  lords,  to 
ike  i^uch  iTiifMUT«B  conceming  the  publicity  oT 
teir  rcioLutioni,  as  should  si-ciire  iheni  Trom  tut- 
on.  Tlie\  knew  that  th«nicTc  circumstance  of 
ivacy  iQ  a  judicjtuie.  where  any  publicity  is 
.  use,  tends  tp  beget  EUspicion  nnd  icalouay. — 
Otir  ««ininittcc  is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  hutionr- 
lie  policy  of  avoidioK  ati^irioti,  by  avoidiug 
intcy.  is  not  lesitened  by  any  thing  which  exiua 
the  prcM-rt  iimo,  and  in  Um  proent  trial. 
Your  cominillM  hu  hcie  to  remark,  that  this 
luned  jiidp:  Bctincil  to  ihink  the  c;ue  of  Lord 
_i««»ili.  Aiidley  [C»Btloliiivrn]  to  Iw  more 
dLILjiM.  ni^inst  him  ihHii  in  truth  it  wan. 
t»4.io»       j^^^  piccedcoto  were  os  follow:  The 

K'nions  of  the  judges  vcrv  laktn  three  times. 
t  Ant  time  by  the  aUortiev -gen oral  at  Serjeant'ii 
on,  nntreetlent  to  the  trial— the  Inst  time,  after 
peers  hdd  rctifcd  to  consult  on  their  veniict. 
he   middle  time,  was  durint/  the  trial  ifxrlf : 
bere  the  opinrou  was  taken  in  open  caurt. 
tbiy  to  what  your  committee  contends  to 
v«  httw  the  ii»ay;e  ewr  since  Uiis  rewlulion  of 
Ite  jiidkres.     What  wan  done  before  seemed  to 
inve   p:issed  sub  silentio,   and  pouibly  through 
iitadvort«nce. 
Your  committee  observes,  That  the  precedents 

Rtbrni  relii-d  on.  viv-n-  furni»livr|  from  limes  in 
irh  the  judiciitl  proceedinz^  in  purlit.ni4rnl,  and 
All  our  courts,  hAil  obtntned  a  very  regular 
Tlicy  were  furnished  at  n  jicriod  in  which 
naticc  Blackitone  remarks,  itiat  more  laws  were 
■•Md,  of  importance  to  the  rii^hts  and  liberties 
Kf  the  subject,  than  in  any  other.  These  precc- 
Bniti  lean  all  one  way,  and  carry  no  inaiks  of 
ocommodalion  to  the  variable  spirit  of  the  times. 
Dd  of  polilieal  occasions.  They  are  the  SAmc 
dbre  and  after  the  revolution.  They  arc  the 
unc  througli  6ire  rei^s.  The  ireat  men  who 
ceuded  in  llie  tributmU  which  furuiflied  these 
Bamplea,  were  in  opposite  polilieal  interests,  but 
Jl  distJnguishicd  for  their  ubility.  integrity,  and 
earning;. 

The  E-Zarl  of  No(tii>gh«m.  who  was  the  first  on 
he  bench  lo  pTOffiolfptte  this  publicity  as  a  rule, 
MS  nol  left  ua  to  seek  the  principle  in  the  ease : 
t  very  teamed  man  considers  ilie  publicity 
itie  quMliuns  and  answers  as  n  matter  of 
>C*,  «i»rf  ofjuilice  fartmrakU  to  the  pritoncr, 
ibc  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  prisoner's  cotm- 
ilid  not  join  your  commiiiee  in  their  en- 
eavoura  to  oblain  the  publicity  wc  demanded, 
r  reasons  we  can  only  eoojectutc.  But  your 
■{Ccrs,  acting  for  this  house,  were  not  the 
bouod.  to  sec  that  the  due  psrliameniary 
course  <>hoiil<t  be  ptim»ed,  even  when  it  is  nin«t 


letiice, 


favourable  to  thaw  whom  they  impeach.  If  it 
should  aniwer  tlie  purposes  of  ore  prisoner  to 
waive  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  prisonern,  it 
was  the  duty  of  your  mana^rs  lo  protect  those 
teueral  ri);ht»  apiiiiM  llial  purticuUr  pn«oner.  It 
was  slill  more  their  duty  (o  timteavour,  that  their 
nwN  ijuesiions  should  not  be  erroiieounly  stated, 
OT  cases  put  which  varied  from  Uiosv  wluch  tltej.g 
argued,  or  opinions  given  in  a  manner  uol  aupU 
ported  by  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  institutions, 
or  by  amilapy  witJi  the  pi-aeiice  of  all  our  court*. 

Your  committee,   much  in  the  dork  about 
Hiallcr,  in   which  it  was  so   necessary   lliat  ihew-l 
should  receive  every  light,  have  heard,  that  in  de- 
bating this  matter  abroad,  it  has  been  objccttd. 
that  mony  of  the  piccedenia  on   which  we  most 
relied  were  ftirnished   in  ihe  courts  of  the  lord 
high  steward,  and  not  in  trials  where  Iho  pccrsil 
were  judges;  and  that  the  lord  high  ilewaru  nof'' 
having  it  in  bin  jiower  to  KUm  with  the  juror 
peera,   the  jud^'  upinionn,  from  necessity,   not 
from  equity  lo  the  pHrlie«,  were  gircn  before  thnt 
ma|[iitnL[c. 

Your  committee  thinks  it  scarcely  possible,  that 
tlie  lords  could  be  influenced  by  such  a  feeble  ar- 
gument. For,admitting  the  fnct  lo  have  been  aft] 
supposed,  tlicre  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  so  uni- 
form D  courae  of  precedents,  in  a  legal  court,  com- 
posed of  a  peer  for  judge,  and  peers  for  Ificrs— i 
course  BO  favourable  to  all  parties  and  toequal^ 
justice — a  court*  in  concurrence  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  all  oiu  other  cotiru,  should  nol  bare  ibe 
greatest  autbnrity  over  their  practice  in  every  trial 
before  the  wholf  6od>t  of  the  peerage. 

The  Earl  of  Noitingham,  who  acted  as  hi^h 
steward  in  one  of  these  commissions,  certainly 
know  what  he  waa  saying.  He  gave  no  such  : 
■on.  His  argument  for  the  iniblicityof  the  judg«*'' 
opinions,  did  not  turn  at  oil  on  tlic  nulure  of  fail 
court,  or  of  his  office  in  that  court.  It  rested  on 
tlic  equity  of  Ihe  prineipte,  and  on  ll>e  fair  deal- 
ing due  to  iJie  prisoner. 

Lord  Somen  was  in  no  such  court;  yet  hit  de- 
claraiinn  is  full  as  strong.  He  does  not  indaedj 
argue  ih<>  point,  as  the  earl  of  Nottingham  dl 
when  he  considered  it  as  a  new  case.  Lord 
mcrs  considers  it  as  a  poial  quite  settlcil^and  na 
longer  standing  in  need  of  being  supported  by 
reason  or  precedent. 

But  ii  is  a  mistake  that  the  precedents  stated  ' 
this  report  are  wholly  drawn  frurn  proceadings  htl 
that  kind  of  court.     Only  two  are  cited,  which/ 
ere  fumisht-d  from  aconrt  constituttd  in  the  man-' 
ner  tuppoaed.     Ttie  rest  were  in  trials  by  all  Ibe 
peers,  and  Dot  by  a  jury  of  peers  with  an  high 
steward. 

.Alter  lon^  discussions  wiib  the  peers  rrmmcmn 
on  this  stshject.  "  The  lords'  commit-  '^"- 1*-  '•*■ 
"  1e«s  in  n  conference  Inld  them  [tbe  committM 
"  of  this  bouse,  ap|>ointed  lo  a  conference  on  tha 
•■  malter]  thnt  Uie  high  steward  it  but  speaker 
"  pro  tcmpotc,  and  giveih  bis  vote  as  well  ss  tbo 
"  other  lords:  This  Hmng^h  not  ike  naturv  of 
*'  ihe  court.     And  the  lords  declared,  that  thef 
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"  have  power  enough  to  proceed  to  trial,  though 
"  the  king  should  not  name  an  high  steward." 
On  the  same  day,  "  It  is  declared  and  ordered, 
"  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament 
"  assembled,  that  the  office  of  high  steward  on 
"  trials  of  peers  upon  impeachments  is  not  ne- 
"  cessary  to  the  house  of  peers — but  that  lords 
"  may  proceed  in  such  trials,  if  an  high  steward 
"  is  not  appointed,  according  to  their  humble 
"  desire." 

To  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and  to  re- 
move all  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  commons, 
the  commission  of  the  lord  high  steward  was  then 
altered.  These  rights,  contended  for  by  the  com- 
mons in  their  impeachments,  and  admitted  by  the 
peers,  were  asserted  in  the  proceedings  preparatory 
to  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford,  in  which  that  long 
chain  of  uniform  precedents,  with  regard  to  the 
publicity  of  the  judges'  opinions  in  trials,  begins. 

For  Uiese  last  citations,  and  some  of  the  re- 
marks, your  committee  are  indebted  to  the  learned 
and  upright  Justice  Foster.  They  have  compared 
them  with  the  Journals,  and  find  them  correct. 
The  same  excellent  author  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
that  whatever  he  says  of  trials  by  impeachment  is 
equally  applicable  to  trials  before  the  high  stew- 
ard on  indictment ;  and  consequently  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  a  distinction,  with  regard  to  the 
publick  declaration  of  the  judges' opinions,  founded 
on  the  inapplicability  of  either  of  these  cases  to 
the  other.  The  argument  on  this  whole  matter  is 
so  satisfactory,  that  your  committee  has  annexed 
it  at  large  to  their  Report."  As  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  fact  between  these  trials,  (especially  since 
the  act  which  provides  that  all  the  peers  shall  be 
summoned,  to  the  trial  of  a  peer,)  so  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  reason  and  principle  of  the  pub- 
licity, let  the  matter  of  the  steward's  jurisdiction 
be  as  it  may. 

PUBLICITY  GENERAL. 

Your  committee  do  not  find  any  positive  law 
which  binds  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  ptiblickly  to  give  a  reasoned  opinion  from 
the  bench,  in  support  of  their  Judgment  upon 
matters  that  are  stated  before  them.  But  the 
course  hath  prevailed  from  the  oldest  times.  It 
hath  been  so  general  and  so  uniform,  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  pre- 
vailed, so  far  as  we  can  discover,  not  only  in  all 
the  courts  which  now  exist,  whether  of  law  or 
equity,  but  in  those  which  have  been  suppressed 
or  disused,  such  as  the  court  of  Wards  and  the 
Star  chamber.  An  author,  quoted  by  Rushworth, 
speaking  of  the  constitution  of  that  chamber,  says, 
"  And  so  it  was  resolved,  by  ike  judges,  on  rejer- 
"  ence  made  to  them  ;  and  tkeir  opinion,  after 
"  deliberate  hearing,  and  view  of  former  prece- 
Rushwarth  "  '^B"'*!  was  published  in  open  court." 
Vol.  II.  p-  45J.   It  appears  elsewhere  in  the  same  com- 

V'^"^  piler,  that  all  their  proceedings  were 
publick,  even  in  deliberating  previous  to  judgment. 
•  Sec  Ihe  Appendix,  No.  I. 


The  judges  in  tbeir  reasoDiags  have  alnn 
been  used  to  observe  on  the  ailments  employed 
by  the  counsel  on  either  side  ;  and  on  the  sutfau- 
rities  cited  by  them,  assi^ing  the  grouodi  kt 
rejecting  the  authorities  which  they  reject,  or  fbt 
adopting  those  to  which  they  adhere,  or  for  a  dif- 
ferent construction  of  law,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion. This  publicity,  not  only  of  decision  bniof 
deliberation,  is  not  confined  to  their  several  conits, 
whether  of  law  or  equity,  whether  above  or  u 
Nisi  Prius,  but  it  prevails  where  they  are  a»n- 
bled  in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  or  at  Serjeant'i 
Inn,  or  wherever  matters  come  before  the  jadgn 
collectively  for  consultation  and  revtsion.— It 
seems  to  your  committee  to  be  moulded  to  tbe 
essential  frame  and  constitution  of  British  judi- 
cature. Your  committee  conceives,  that  Ik 
English  jurisprudence  has  not  any  other  un 
foundation,  nor  consequently  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  subject  any  sure  hold,  but  in  tbe 
maxims,  rules',  and  principles,  and  juridical  to- 
ditionary  line  of  decisions  contained  in  tbeiKM 
taken,  and  from  time  to  time  published,  (miMljr 
under  the  sanction  of  the  judges,)  called  B^ 
poru. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  law  it  appeuik 
your  committee,  that  a  course  still  better  bad  ben 
pursued,  but  grounded  on  the  same  principin; 
and  that  no  other  cause  than  the  multiplicitT  i' 
business  prevented  its  continuance.  "  Of  uaal 
"  time  (says  Lord  Coke)  in  cases  of  difficidl^ 
"  either  criminal  or  civil,  the  reasons  and  tata 
"  of  the  judgment  were  set  down  upon  the  renri 
"  and  80  continued  in  the  reigns  of  £d.  1.  nd 
"  Ed.  II.  and  then  there  was  no  need  of  rqMiB: 
"  but  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.  (when  the  law  «n 
"  in  its  height)  the  causes  and  reasons  of  jm^- 
"  ments,  in  respect  of  the  multitude  of  them,  vt 
"  not  set  down  in  the  record,  but  then  the  gnd 
"  casuists  and  reporters  of  cases  (certain  gn« 
"  and  sad  men)  published  the  cases,  and  tk 
"  reasons  and  causes  of  the  Judgments  or  rttok' 
•'  tions,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  r«i 
"  of  Ed.  III.  and  since,  we  have  in  print.  B* 
"  these  also,  though  of  great  credit  and  exctilrtl 
"  use  in  their  kind,  yet  far  underneath  tkt  u- 
"  tkority  of  the  parliament  rolls,  Cokt.<W 
"  reporting  the  acts,  judgments,  and  f  ^ 
"  resolutions  of  that  highest  court." 

Reports,  though  of  a  kind  less  authentic  thi 
the  Year  Books  to  which  Coke  alludes,  have  rot- 
tinued  without  interruption  to  the  time  in  *1k^ 
we  live.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  eleneDtur 
treatises  of  law,  and  the  dogmatical  treatisna 
English  jurisprudence,  whether  they  appear  unds 
the  names  of  Institutes,  Digests,  or  Commentiiitt, 
do  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  supreme  powt. 
like  the  books  called  the  Institute,  Digest,  Codn 
and  authentic  collations  in  the  Roman  law.  ^lA 
us,  doctrinal  books  of  that  description  have  tioli 
or  no  authority,  other  than  as  they  are  eu[^mk' 
by  tlie  adjudged  cases  and  reasons  given  at  cm 
time  or  other  from  the  bench  ;   and  to  these  iW* 
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tanUy  refer.    This  appMn  in  Coke's  Inali- 

ktes,  in  Comyns's  Disc*!,  und  in  all  books  of 

Ml  nature.    To  give  judgmrnt  ptivaicly  is  to  |)tjt 

B  end  to  reports ;  ami  to  put  an  end  to  repom, 

I  to  put  an  «i)d  to  the  low  or  England.     It  was 

ruraato  for  tlie  conBiitulion  of  Uiis   kiii^Qni, 

lai  in  the  judicial  proceeJings  in  llie  ca»e  of  ship 

icm«y.  Ihe  judges  did  not  tlicn  v(tiluie  lo  depart 

the  aiicienl  co^ifsc.     Tlicy  grave  and  ihcy 

[^ed  tlieir  jud|i:n>cnc   in  open  court.*     Tlicir 

iKsons  wece  pnblirkly  ^iven,  and    lliv  renaonB 

Mtgn«d  for  theif  judjfment  took  bwhv  uH  it»  aii- 

ily.     The  gieal  liinonan  l^rd  Clartndon,  at 

period  a  young  lawyei.  has  told  us,  that  tlic 

dfcs  gave  as  law  from  the  bench  uliat  every 

in  in  the  hall  knew  not  to  be  law. 

This  pubhcitT,  and  this  mode  of  attending  the 

icision  with  tl>  groiind*.  is  observed  not  only  in 

e  tiibuunU  whoie  the  jodgea  preside  in  a  judicial 

ipacity  individiinlly  or  collectively,  but  where 

mj  are  consulted  by  llic  peers,  on  ihf  law  in  till 

nTiq/'cmn- brought  from  below.   In  the  opinion 

tej  five  of  the  raalttT  a>i»it,'ii(!(l  a*  error,  one  at 

iMt  of  iht  judges  ari^iifs  the  rjnentions  at  large. 

Be  anues  them  public kly.  thouElh  in  the  eliamb^r 

'  paniatncnt :  nnd  in  auch  u  muimer  that  every 

Mcnor,  practitioner,  or  Etiidcnt  of  the  law,  us 

M  the  pftrties  to  the  suit,   may   lenrn   the 

of  all  the  iudt;es  of  ull  the  courts  Ufion 

pocDis.  in  wtiich  tbc  judgra  in  one  court 

ight  be  mistaken. 

Voar  committee  is  of  opiDicn  that  nothing 
ttttr  could  be  di-vi»t>d  by  human  wisdom  than 
fgatd  judgments  pubtiokly  delivered,  for  prcscrv- 
unbroken  the  great  traditionary  body  of  the 
,  and  for  niaikingi  whilst  ihttt  great  body  re- 
ined unaltered,  every  variation  in  the  npplira- 
I  and  the  canstiuction  of  parliculai  parts;  for 
itin^f  out  the  ground  of  each  variation;  and 
enabling  llic  learned  of  the  bur  and  all  iuteJli- 
it  laymen  lo  distinguiiih  Those  chnngt-s  made 
tbe  MlvHureint'ut  of  a  more  solid,  etiuitabh*, 
I  Bobilaniiftl  juatice,  Arconling  to  the  variable 
itarc  of  human  afi'airc  a  protrrcssive  experience, 
tlic  improvement  of  worul  philosophy,  from 
hazardous  chiini^es  in  any  of  the  ancient 
IS  and  decisions,  whtrh  mny  arise  from  ig- 
nce,  from  levity,  from  fulsc  rehncmcnl,  from 
•|iint  of  innovation,  or  from  other  motives,  of  a 
ICure  not  more  justiliablv. 
Your  committee,  finding  this  course  of  proceed- 
p  to  be  concordant  with  the  character  and  spirit 

*  llil*  araaBnnI  Kitlit  judicla)  opiiil'iiin  iti  Hsmbdiift  ate. 

10«aD(ISt«HI*])thC«IUB.JUlllFlltaiMDlO[l>. 

m.  IlMiHi*r.  by  («*MUlHiia  tbr  todRa  out  oS  court  In  Ibe  Mb- 
ee  of  ibt  p&rtic*.  sDd  viilt  ihwrdMiK.  w*btreit«vtti«dfr«n 
■KiM  tpfirvTt^.  and  almiH  unlntrrTuptfd,  prMttceorabuvc 
"ury  tnil  ■  Mr,  tma  cstsbllslMd  >  |im:nlpn(  nni  only  ■!* 
IT*  at  llw  JDlicx  due  lo  tti*  paKln  iii  out  bat.  bul  nmir 
iCIy  tiijunnw  la  ihr  njihtt  «f  tbc  oioinmiiitv  at  latsF.  who  in 
«■■  or  unpnriiiDenu  st»  moi«  pnuluily  inimMed  Ihai  lU 
dinnoruigihlib  vouTt  of  iiwiiaiiicnl  ilKtild  beopca  •ml 
a.  Iikr  all  oUmt  court*  n(  JiitUM.  to  publlek  abKrvHlln) 
eoaim«a<,lnof4rTlhitiinrnrrt1iiniI[irii*lppracUc«aHli(iiiM 
"  (kc  rrrai  rn4i  (jf  piibhck  iniiiif 

Baesuw.  Srixn  pnvftic  nptntani  of  ihF  judifn,  upm  pri. 

IgwiMi.  aliiEb  the  pvllci  havr  iiElchct  lunnl  nor  wen. 

l*<ir  ■  detoloD  vlU  v  otMUntil.  whli-li  luuK  iMvllatilir 

Itia  rSBSr  •■  uBin  at  ov  li4r  ,   Ibtk  miirfr  at  iirnrrrdinj) 

Id  b«  B  vtaUUOM  at  Utr  Bru  prtaclpic  of  Ju«icc.  inatiDudi 


of  our  judicial  proccpding,  continued  from  lime 
immemorial,  supported  by  arguments  of  sound 
theory,  and  ron firmed  by  effectf  highly  beneficial, 
could  not  see  without  uiicasiiiei^s,  in  this  grrat 
trial  for  Indinn  otFcnces,  a  marked  mnovaiion. 
Aj^inst  tlicir  reiterated  requests,  rem nnslranccs, 
and  protestations,  the  opinions  of  ilie  judges  were 
always  taken  tneretly.  Nut  only  the  constitu- 
tional publicity  for  which  w«  contend,  was  refused 
to  the  request  auJ  cnlrcatT  of  your  committee; 
hiti  whena  noble  peer.ontfie  24th  of  June  I7i49, 
did  in  open  court  declare,  that  he  would  then 
propose  some  ijuestiona  to  the  judges  m  (hut 
place,  and  hoped  to  re«;ivc  their  answer  openly, 
nccorcliog  to  the  approved  good  customs  of  tluit 
and  of  other  courts — the  lords  instantly  put  a  stop 
to  (he  further  proceeding  by  an  immediate  ad- 
journment to  the  rJiamlicr  of  parliament.  I'jtun 
this  adjournment  we  find  by  the  I/irds'  JournnU, 
■hat  the  house  on  being  resumed,  ordered,  that 
"  it  should  resolve  itself  intu  a  committee  of  die 
"  whole  house,  on  Moiidny  nfnt.  to  take  into  con- 
"  sideration  what  ii  the  pru[i(!r  manner  of  putlio); 
"  uuestions  by  the  lords  to  the  jud(^,  attd  of 
"their  answering  the  same  in  judicialprocvcdinga." 
The  liriiiw  did  ihcrf-on  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
miittp,  from  whiiih  the  Earl  of  Cialluway,  on  tlio 
TOth  of  the  same  month,  reported  as  follows  : 
"  Tital  the  house  has,  in  the  trial  of  Warren 
"  Hastings.  Esquire,  proceeded  in  a  regular  course 
"  in  thp  manner  of  propoundmi;  tlieir  questions  to 
"  tbc  jud^s  in  the  cnamber  of  parliament,  and 
"  in  receiving  their  answers  (o  them  in  the  same 
"  place."  The  resolution  wns  agreed  lo  by  tlie 
lords ;  but  the  protest  (as  belov)t  wa<  entered 
(hereupon,  and  supported  by  strong  arguments. 

Your  committee  remark,  that  ihb  resolution 
states  only  that  ilie  house  had  proceeded  in  this 
serrel  manner  of  propounding  <]Ucsliona  (o  the 
judges,  and  of  receiving  tlwir  answers  during  tlie 
trial,  and  on  matters  of  debtUe  tietween  the  par- 
ties, "  in  a  re^lai  course."  It  does  not  assert 
that  another  eourte  would  not  have  been  oi  regu- 
lar. It  docs  not  slate  either  judicial  convcntcnc«. 
principle,  or  body  of  precedents  fur  that  rct/ular 
course.  No  such  body  of  precedents  appcjir  on 
the  journal  that  wc  could  discover.  $even-aad- 
(wenty,  at  Ica^t,  in  a  regular  series,  arc  directly 
contiwy  to  this  regular  course.  Since  the  itra  of 
tlw  29tn  of  June  1789.  no  one  question  has  been 
admitted  to  go  publiekly  to  ihe  jiidges. 

This  determined  and  systematick  privacy  was  the 

as  n  tlMrtliy  force  siul  conEtot  tiK  optalwtf  of  It*  judacs  wour 
pnvsle  WntrniFnt  j  snd  Ihnnirh  tbt  mcdUm  «t  oar  ■aMsquttA 
dtciiion  <•(  tniaitt  Ibc  Hfevl  u(  ihiw  opuilOM  to  Uit  MfUe^ 
wUa  have  bern  dtflvnl  of  U»  rwtil  uid  •dianlac'  <"  brlni 
hMtd  bjr  iueh  prival*.  thoufk  anlaltndtd.  tianinmatiMi  «r  the 
point  g,l  t»u«. 
sdly.  nBcsm*  iln  ptntarm  who  may  hnttObn  hart  Uwmto- 

rnrtunelD  iUmI  klour  Imt  sill  br  ilFlinnid  cf  Hist  MAUlMtcM 
<r1ilcn  Ibr  Ixffd  Htiti  Htcwsril  Koulnsttsm  omrcycd  in  the  |rl- 
Mnef.  Lord  tZnnwalUt.  vu.  "That  tbr  lor<1*  tare  thai  tmlM 
-nc*iilora[>rhKnirTmi  ibt  bar,  iI>m  Uiry  *tH  not  •uIKts  nac 
~  Ui  M  pot  In  hia  abasncr.  im  li  Rlmutil  prtjuillr*  him  bj  brlns 

4thly.  Btnitir  unmml  lavaln-jr  nnl  acerccT  In  obt judictal 
prawMllfLp  mutf  lend  *ilbtv  (o<literMli  the  ar^uHtal  aTtk*  pn. 
KSitT,  «r  nnJO  Uk  Jvatlcc  oT  h '^ '■'■■'''-'■■'>> 'I'm  d«ubt(Ut. 

■"  .« 
\SU  HEBKSHIBS- 
;_.„:. !.L_Ui>UOM. 
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more  alarming^  to  your  committee,  because  the 

S[uestions  did  not  (except  in  that  case)  originate 
ivin  the  lords  for  the  direction  of  their  own  con- 
science. These  questions,  in  some  material  in- 
stances, were  not  made  or  allowed  by  the  parties 
at  the  bar,  nor  settled  in  open  court,  but  differed 
materially  from  what  your  managers  contended 
was  the  true  state  of  the  question,  as  put  and  ar- 
gued by  them.  They  were  such  as  the  lords 
thought  proper  to  state  for  them.  Strong  remon- 
strances produced  some  alteration  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  but  even  after  these  remonstrances,  several 
questions  were  made,  on  statements  which  the 
managers  never  made  nor  admitted. 

Your  committee  does  not  know  of  any  prece- 
dent before  this,  in  which  the  peers,  on  a  proposal 
of  the  commons,  or  of  a  less  weighty  person  before 
their  bourt,  to  have  the  cases  publickly  referred  to 
the  judges,  and  their  arguments  and  resolutions 
delivered  in  their  presence,  absolutely  refused. 
Hie  very  few  precedents  of  such  private  reference 
on  trials,  have  been  made,  as  we  have  observed 
already,  sub  siientio,  and  without  any  observation 
from  the  parties.  In  the  precedents  we  produce, 
the  determination  is  accompanied  with  its  reasons, 
and  the  publicity  is  considered  as  the  clear  un- 
doubted right  of  the  parties. 

Your  committee,  using  their  best  diligence, 
have  never  been  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion  upon 
the  ground  and  principle  of  these  decisions.  The 
mere  result  upon  each  case  decided  by  the  lords, 
furnished  them  with  no  light  from  any  principle, 
precedent,  or  foregone  authority  of  law  or  reason, 
to  guide  tbem  with  regard  to  the  next  matter  of 
evidence  which  they  had  to  offer,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate what  matter  ought  to  be  urged,  or  to  be  set 
aside ;  your  committee  not  being  able  to  divine, 
whether  the  particular  evidence,  which,  upon  a 
conjectural  principle,  they  might  choose  to  aban- 
don, would  not  appear  to  this  house,  and  to  the 
judging  world  at  lai^,  to  be  admissible,  and  pos- 
sibly decisive  proof.  In  these  straits  they  had 
and  have  no  choice,  but  either  wholly  to  abandon 
the  prosecution,  and  of  consequence  to  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  this  house,  or  to  bring 
forward  such  matter  of  evidence  as  they  are  fur- 
nished with  from  sure  sources  of  authenticity,  and 
which  in  their  judgment,  aided  by  the  best  advice 
they  could  obtain,  is  possessed  of  a  moral  aptitude 
Juridically  to  prove  or  to  illustrate  the  case  which 
the  house  had  given  them  in  charge. 

MODE  OF  PUTTING  THE  QUESTIONS. 

When  your  committee  came  to  examine  into 
those  private  opinions  of  the  judges,  they  found, 
to  their  no  small  concern,  that  the  raoiJe  both  of 
putting  the  questions  to  the  judges,  and  thoir  iin- 
swers,  was  still  more  unusual  and  unprecedented 
than  the  privacy  with  which  those  questions  were 
given  and  resolved. 

This  mode  strikes,  as  we  apprehend,  at  the  vital 
privileges  of  the  house.  For,  with  the  single  ox- 
ception  of  the  first  question  put  to  the  judges  in 


1788,  the  case  being  stated  the  queations  » 
raised  directly,  specifically,  and  by  name,  on  tW 
privileges  ;  that  is,  tuhat  evidence  it  it  compeiti 
for  the  managers  of  the  house  of  contmmt  topn- 
duce?  Weconceive,thatitwasnotpropeT,iior)u- 
iified  by  a  single  precedent,  to  refer  to  the  judvacf 
the  inferiour  courts  any  question,  and  still  \esi  b 
them  to  decide  in  their  answer,  of  what  is  or  ii 
not  competent  for  the  house  of  commons,  or  b 
any  committee  acting  under  tfaeir  authority,  u 
do,  or  not  to  do,  in  any  instance  or  respect  vhtf- 
soever.  This  new  and  unbeard-of  couim  cm 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  subject  to  the  do- 
cretion  of  the  judges  the  law  of  parliameot  ud 
the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  i 
great  measure  the  judicial  privileges  of  the  pe» 
themselves ;  any  intermeddling  in  which  oo  thci 
part,  we  conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and  udwh- 
rantable  assumption  of  power.  It  iscontrarvlg 
what  has  been  declared  by  Lord  Coke  himself,  ■ 
a  passage  before  quoted,  to  be  tfae  duty  of  tW 

i'udges;  and  to  what  the  judges  of  former  tiwi 
lave  confessed  to  .be  their  duty,  on  occanouH 
which  he  refers  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sink 
And  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  tkK 
sages  of  the  law,  and  others  their  succesaoacs,  sb 
have  been  thus  diffident  and  cautious  in  giriij 
their  opinions  upon  matters  concerning  puEi- 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  privileges  of  Ae 
house  of  commons,  was  laudable  in  the  exaa^ 
and  ought  to  be  followed ;  particularly  the  pa- 
ciples  upon  which  the  judges  declined  to  pn 
their  opinions  in  the  year  1614.  It  apponby 
the  journals  of  the  lords,  that  a  queAion  coocoi- 
ing  the  law  relative  to  impositions  having  bm 
put  to  the  judges,  the  proceeding  was  as  followi: 
"  Whether  the  lords,  the  judges,  shall  be  bcwi 
"  deliver  their  opinion  touching  the  point  of  i*- 
"  positions,  before  further  consideration  be  hd 
"  of  answer  to  be  returned  to  the  lower  house,  «*■ 
"  ceming  the  message  from  them  lately  recmed.' 
"  Whereupon  the  number  of  the  lords,  requirinf  U 
"  hear  the  judges'  opinions  by  saying  '  Gmlent^ 
'*  exceeding  the  others  which  said  '  JVon  Css- 
"  tent,'  the  lords,  the  judges,  so  desiring  w« 
"  permitted  to  withdraw  themselves  into  the  iaii 
"  chancellor's  private  rooms;  where  baviog  k- 
"  mained  awhile,  and  advised  together,  th^n- 
"  turned  into  the  house,  and  having  taken  tbrit 
"  places,  and  standing  discovered,  did  by  tfc 
"  mouth  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Kieji 
"  Bencli.  humbly  desire  to  be  forborne  at  tta 
"  time,  in  this  place,  to  deliver  any  opinioa  i> 
"  this  case,  for  many  weighty  and  important  rea- 
"  sons,  which  his  lordship  delivered  with  gRSl 
"  gravity  and  eloquence;  concluding,  that  hi""- 
"  self  and  his  brethren  are  upon  particulan  ii 
"  judicial  course  to  speak  and  judge  between  tie 
"  king's  Majesty  and  his  people,  and  likewise  l* 
"  tween  his  Highness's  subjects,  and  in  noosetf 
"  be  disputants  on  any  side." 

Your  committee  do  not  find  any  thing  wMck 
through  inadvertence  or  design,  had  a  tendency  to 
subject  the  law  and  course  of  parliament  to  tbc 
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inioni  of  tlie  judge*  of  the  inftriour  couru,  from 
period uiililtlie  IttofJaniciitbeSecoiit).  The 
I  of  Ij>ril  Dt-lnmvT^  for  Mgh  tnrKsun  tvas  had 
¥f  «pr^iu)  enm  niJ*sion  before  the  lunl  high 
ttwud  :  It  was  before  At  ut  vrhioh  dirccti  that 
t/if  peers  shuuld  he  siinimoncd  (o  such  Irints.  Thi.s 
■  not  a  triiil  in  full  parliament,  in  uhich  case 
WAS  llicii  eotilendod  fur,  ihal  iho  turd  Kiifb 
ward  WM  (he  jud^c  of  tho  law,  picsidrng  in 
b«  court,  bill  hntl  no  vote  in  the  verdict  ;  and 
iiat  tile  lords  nere  tners  onlv.  and  had  no  vntf  in 
li«  jiitJc'dctit  of  ^he  kw.  'I^hia  was  lofiked  on  at 
be  course,  where  tlie  trial  was  not  in  full  pnrlin- 
sat,  ID  which  latter  rase,  there  waa  no  doubt 
It  iLat  the  lord  higli  stt-vard  made  n  |uirl  of 
he  body  of  the  triers,  and  that  (he  whijlc  houM 
llitf  judge."  In  this  cauitc,  after  the  evidence 
the  f'rowii  hitd  been  rhxed,  the  prisoner  prayed 
court  to  iidjoiim.  Thv  lord  hij^li  stewnrd 
lilted  his  power  lo  Inlcc  (hat  step  in  that  stage 
the  trial;  and  the  question  wai,  "  Whetlier. 
the  trial  not  bring  in  full  parliament,  when  tlie 

Eri>»nor  is  upon  his  iHnl.  uud  evidenec  for  (he 
ing  in  )^v(n,  the  lords  betnp  (as  it  may  be 
termed)  chained  with  the  prisoner,  llie  peers 
(nay  sepnraie  for  a  time,  wnich  i»  the  cunm- 
qnence  of  an  adjoarnment."  The  lord  high 
rd  doubiiMl  of  nispowtr  tondjonm  tliG<;oiirt, 
caae  wuh  evidt-nrly  new,  and  hist  (iracc  pro* 
to  have  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  jiiilg<.>K  upon  it. 
jadgcs,  in  onnscfjurncf,  otTorinfr  tn  withdraw 
the  Exchequer  chamber.  Ijotd  Falconhvrg 
ioatrted  that  the  question  conrprned  the  privi- 
fege  of  the  praragu  only,  and  cooceivod  that  the 
jtidijet  an  tiftt  eonetrned  to  make  amy  Jeler- 
*  tminalitnt  in  that  matter  :  anJ  being  tuck  a 
poimtofpTivttetfe,certaiHlif  the  injeriittir  coarlt 
Aatff  mo  right  to  determine  it."  It  was  iniisied, 
'ore,  that  Uie  lords  Irien'  should  retire  with 
judges.  The  lord  high  Mewiird  ihoii^lit  dif- 
frranilv,  and  opi>a«ed  lh!«  tnoiion  :  but  finding 
other  opinion  gi^nerally  iirvvalenl,  ho  pnve 
.y,  and  Uw;  lords  triers  rclireu.  ukioK  the  ludvrs 
their  consiill.  When  the  jud^s  rctunierl.  thev 
_  Itvered  their  opinion  in  o»f«  court.  Ijird  Chief 
OSt*c«^  Hrrbrrt  njKike  for  him»elf  and  tlie  rt'it  cf 
jtMJges.  After  obserTinf,-  on  iht:  nuveliy  uf  ilic 
,  with  a  tcmnerate  and  becoinini;:  rr*erve  with 
to  the  rights  of  parliamentu,  he  marked  out 
,c  Itmitt  of  the  office  of  th«  inferiour  jndj^s  on 
,ch  occawons,  and  dechired.  "  All  that  we.  the 
'**  jvdtfe$,  can  do,  it  la  Mcynainf  t/anr  Grace  and 
**  the  noble  lords  what  the  law  u  in  the  inferiour 
•'  court!  in  eatea  of  the  iike  nalure,  and  UiC  rea- 
>"  aon  of  the  law  in  tliote  points,  and  then  Uave 
"  lAe  juriidictioa  of  the  conrt  lo  ill  proper  Jndff- 
•'  ment."  The  chief  jutuicR  eonrluded  his  stale- 
ucot  of  the  usage  below,  and  his  observations  on 
the  diStnnoe.  of  the  ciwcs  of  n  peer  tried  in  full 
parliament,  and  by  a  special  commission,  in  ibis 
■manner:  •'  Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lords, 
whetherthe  pern,  being  ji>d<;e»  in  lite  one  and  not 
jo  the  other  in&lancr,  alters  the  case,  or  whether 
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"  the  reason  of  the  law  in  inferiour  courts,  why 
"  Uic  jury  arc  not  permitted  tascpnmto  until  they 
'•  have  discharsed  ihemseires  of  their  verdict,  may 
"  hare  any  influence  on  this  case,  where  that 
"  reatoH  leemt  to  fail,  the  prisoner  being  to  be 
"  tried  hy  men  of  unquestionable  Imnour,  im 
"  caituot  presume  so  fur  as  to  mahe  aag  dt>tpr- 
**  miaatian,  in  a  ease  which  is  both  tteto  to  *H, 
"  and  of  great  coiisc<fuence  in  itself;  but  think 
"  it  the  proper  way  for  us,  having  laid  matters 
"  \s  we  conceive  them  before  your  Orace  and  ny 
"  lordi,  to  ftihmit  the  jurisdiclioit  etf  yowr  oivu 
"  coirrf  to  yonr  own  detcrmiutttiou." 

It  appiMm  to  your  comniiliee,  that  the  lords. 
who  «tnod  ugnintt  submitting  tlie  coarte  of  tlieir 
high  court  to  the  inferiour  jiidgM,  ond  that  tli# 
judges,  who,  with  a  legal  and  onstitutional 
discretion,  declined  giving  any  opinion  iu  this 
inoiler,  aelcd  aa  became  them :  and  yoor  eom- 
mttte?  sees  no  reason  whv  tho  peers,  at  this  day, 
should  be  leM  attentive  to  t)ic  righu  of  tlieir 
court,  with  regard  to  an  exclusive  judgment  on 
their  own  proceedings,  or  to  tlte  rights  of  ilie 
commons  ncling  as  accusers  for  the  whole  com- 
mniis  of  Oreat  Britain  in  that  court,  or  why  the 
judges  should  be  less  reserfcd  in  deriding  npoii 
any  of  these  poinb  of  high  parliamentary  privi- 
lege, than  the  judges  of  that  and  tlic  preceding 
periods.  This  prcs«'nt  ciisc  is  a  piciceeding  in 
full  parliament,  and  not  like  Uie  caM  under  the 
commission  in  ihc  time  of  .lames  the  Seeond, 
and  still  more  evidently  out  of  tlie  prorincc  of 
the  judges  in  the  inferiour  courts. 

All  the  precedents  previous  to  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hasting*,  Esquire,  teem  to  your  com- 
mittee to  be  unifarm.  Tlie  jut^^  had  constantly 
refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  of  the  powers, 
]>rivilegei,  or  competences  of  Bither  house.  But 
ill  iJic  present  instance  your  committee  has  fo^ind, 
with  great  concern,  a  furtlier  mattrrof  innovation, 
Hithprlo  the  conxtant  practice  has  been  to  put 
qiH-slions  to  the  judges  but  in  the  three  following 
ways;  os,  l»t.  A  question  of  pure  abstrael  law, 
without  reference  lo  any  case,  or  merely  upcm  an 
A.  B.  case  stated  to  tnein.  2dly,  To  the  legal 
construction  of  some  act  of  parliament.  3dly, 
To  report  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  court* 
below,  upon  an  abstract  caae.  Besidea  these 
three,  yoiir  committM  know*  not  of  a  thigte 
example  of  any  sort,  during  the  course  of  any 
judicial  proceeding  at  the  bar  of  the  iMuse  «f 
lords,  whether  the  prosecution  haa  been  by  indict- 
ment, hy  information  from  the  attorney-general,  or 
by  impeachment  of  the  house  of  cooimoos. 

In  the  present  trial,  tlw  judge*  appear  to  your 
committee  not  to  have  given  Ineir  iiidgineat  on 
poinu  of  law,  siatnl  as  such,  but  to  nare  in  effect 
tried  the  cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  it.  with 
one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Tlic  lords  hnvc  staled  no  queslioa  of  general 
law  :  no  question  on  the  ciinittuction  of  an  act 
flf  parliament ;  no  tjimiion  cmtcemtng  tlie  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  bebw.     They   pnl  the  w*«/r 
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more  nUrming  to  your  commitUc,  bccfiuws  tlio 

S.untiom  did  not  (cKccpt  in  that  ciim!)  uriginiile 
roin  the  lonls  for  the  direction  of  tlieir  own  cim- 
scicnci!.  These  qu^Gliotis,  in  aomc!  niatorlal  In- 
&lancc9,  woTC  not  made  or  nllowcd  by  the  parties 
nt  the  bar,  nor  settled  in  open  conn,  but  diHcn-d 
matorinlW  (rom  what  your  managers  coiitcnilpJ 
was  |h«  t'fui^  iiUle  of  iKe  ()nestion,  as  put  und  ar- 
gued by  ihrm.  They  were  nuch  as  the  lords 
thought  proper  to  mie  for  them.  Strong  rcmon- 
iimnccs  ]iro<IiicL'd  tome  alteration  in  this  particu- 
lar; but  even  afttr  thcw  renionslrance*,  several 
qiicstioni  were  nindc,  on  Mutements  which  ihc 
inaoBgeis  nercr  made  Ror  admilied. 

Your  commrtlw  doc*  not  know  of  any  prece- 
dent before  this,  in  which  Ihc  peers,  on  a  proposal 
of  the  contmoni.  or  of  a  less  weighty  penon  before 
their  bourt,  to  have  the  c»<«e«  publickly  referred  ro 
ihe  jiid^,  and  their  nrgiimcnti  and  resoliitions 
delivered  in  their  presence,  absolutely  refused. 
Tlic  very  few  prccedenu  of  such  privntc  reference 
on  trial*,  have  been  made,  a*  we  have  observed 
already,  tub  silentio,  and  wiltiout  any  observation 
from  uie  parties,  In  ihe  precedents  we  produce, 
the  determination  n  accoin panted  with  its  reaiions, 
and  tho  piiblicttr  i«  contidcrc-d  a*  the  clear  un- 
doubled  rig'Ut  of  (he  parties. 

Your  committee,  usin^  ihcir  best  diligence, 
have  never  been  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion  ujpon 
ihc  ijroand  atid  principle  of  these  decision*.  The 
oterc  result  upon  each  case  decided  by  tlic  lords, 
fuii)iji]i<Ml  them  with  no  light  from  any  principle, 
preeedent,  or  foregone  authority  of  law  or  reason, 
to  Euide  them  with  rcgurd  to  tlie  next  laaLter  of 
evidence  which  they  had  to  oH'er,  or  to  diKcrimi- 
nalc  what  matter  mipht  to  ho  urged,  or  to  Iw  set 
aside;  your  committee  not  beinjjf  able  to  divine, 
vlicthct  the  particular  evidence,  which,  upon  a 
coDJectural  principle,  they  micht  choose  to  aban> 
dun,  would  not  appear  to  this  house,  and  to  llie 
judging  world  at  large,  to  be  admisaibic,  and  pos- 
aibly  decisive  proof.  In  lliese  sintits  they  had 
and  hare  no  choice,  but  cither  wholly  to  abandon 
the  proaeention,  and  of  consc^^uence  lo  betray  the 
tru*l  reposed  in  them  by  thi»  house,  or  to  briiii^ 
forward  with  mutter  of  eviilcnce  a*  they  are  fiir- 
ninhed  with  from  mirc  siintceK  ornniiieniiciiy,  and 
which  in  ilicir  judti^cnl,  aided  by  the  bMt  advice 
fbey  could  obtain,  is  possessed  of  ii  tnoral  aptitude 
juridically  to  prove  or  to  illustrate  the  Ciise  which 
the  house  bad  given  them  in  charge. 

MODK  OP  PirrnNG  THB  QUEST10Na». 

When  yoifr  commiltce  came  to  examine  into 
ihoK  private  opinions  of  the  judges,  they  found, 
to  their  no  imall  coMvem,  that  (he  mode  botli  of 
pvtling;  the  rjuecttont  to  the  iiid^s,  and  tlitir  an- 
swers, wa.4  slill  more  uniisoai  and  unpreeedented 
than  the  privncy  with  which  ihuic  •jiie»iioii»  were 
giveti  anil  reaDlrvtI. 

Thi*  node  strikes,  a>  wc  apprehend,  at  the  vital 
pflvilcges  of  the  house.  For.  with  ihr.  dingle  e\- 
ee{Mioii  of  the  first  rjuestion  put  to  lite  judges  in 


I7B8,  tlx  caw  bcins;  slated  the  qncsti^M  m 
raised  directly,  spceificiilly.  nnd  by  name,  oa  6a 
privileges ;  inat  is,  what  ei'identir  is  it  camfftm 
far  the  tiiaiuiifer$  of  the  hous<  of  eammmmt  tajn. 
duce?  We  conceive,  that  it  waaiiotpcOMr,Mr)» 
tified  iy  a  sint/le precedent,  to  refer  lo  UK  iait|9ri 
the  inferiour  couiis  any  i]uestion,  and  stu  losfr 
them  to  decide  in  tlietr  8tisi««r,  oT  w1iatM«a 
DOt  competent  for  the  house  of  conmixis.  w  ii 
any  committee  acting  under  their  acidK)rity.ii 
do,  or  not  to  do,  in  any  inittance  or  rcapedite 
soever.  This  new  uikI  unheard-of  «osai  tm 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  subject  to  Oh^ 
crelion  of  the  jnd^  llie  law  of  parliostenl  mi 
the  privileges  of  die  liomic  of  commons,  aaJ 
gKul  measure  the  judictul  i>nvile|;ca  of  the 
tltemscLvcs:  any  intermeddling  in  wliich 
part,  we  conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and 
ranlable  assumption  of  power.  It  it  cootm 
what  has  bc«a  declared  by  Lord  Coke  hi 
a  passage  before  qaotcd,   to  be  lb« 

i'udges;  at>d  to  what  the  jud^e«  of 
lave  coufe»cd  to  be  their  duty,  on 
which  he  refent  in  the  lime  of  Henry  the  aft 
And  we  aie  of  opnion,  that  the  condoei  of  te 
sages  of  the  law,  and  olhen  their  s>icce3so«n,ifr 
have  been  thus  diffident  and  cautioos  in  p^ 
their  opinions  upon  matters  concx'ram;  f>k 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  pnviLefts  >fir 
house  of  commons,  was  laudable  in  the  cmqiL 
and  ought  tu  be  followed  :  pan icularly  ilir  fa- 
eijiles  upon  which  the  judges  declined  upt 
their  opinions  in  the  rear  1614,  It  app«n)> 
the  journals  of  the  lorus,  that  n  iiiiestion 
ing  the  law  relative  to  imjmsition.*  luiTiaj 
put  to  the  judges,  the  proceeding  wa«  as  ~ ' 
"  Whether  the  lords,  tlie  judgos,  shall  bs 
"  deliver  their  opinioii  touching  the  pniai 
"  positions,  before  furthrr  ronsideratiaa  Is 
"  ofanswf.r  to  be  returned  to  the  lower  Iknmc, 
"  ccrnint;  the  message  from  then  lately 
"  Whereupon  lliG  number  of  the  lords, 
"  bear  the  iiidgi<3*  opinions  by  aayiiig  ' 
"  excccdi»s  the  others  whicii  Hud  '  ' 
"  tcHl,'  the  lords,  the  judges,  so  di 
"  [lermitted  to  ntllidniw  tlioinwlvi^  iuallir 
"  chancellor's  private  rooms;  wbeiv  lisns{  » 
'*  maiued  uwhile,  and  udvisnt  lo^rther,  d(f* 
"  turned  into  the  hnuic,  and  fiaviitp  uluniAai 
"  (ilaci!«,  and  sl.andiiig  diseorered,  did  tn  fc 
"  raoulh  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Ksfs 
"  Bench,  humbly  desire  tn  be  ibtbnnii  fl  V 
"  time,  in  lliis  ]>lnn>,  to  deliver  any  ofMia  a 
"  this  ease,  for  many  weighty  ar»d  tnipuriaal* 
"  sons,  which  his  lordslup  delivered  wiA  r^ 
■'  gravity  ami  eloquence;  coocludioc,  Uai  W 
"  self  and  his  bmhren  are  upon  fMUlxsADi* 
"  judicial  course  lo  Rpe»k  anrl  judge  UJ»i^# 
"  kin^'b  Mnjestv  and  U'n  p>-u|i1e,  and  jftrvivl*' 
''  twecn  his  Ilijiiiness's  suhjcctx,  and  in  aaHM* 
"  be  disputants  on  any  sido." 

Tour  conmiiltee  do  not  find  anythMg)^ 
tlirough  inadreiteiice  or  dtMsgn,  liod  a  icmacf  * 
subject  llw  law  and  courae  of  parliaaicaMa^ 
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ion*  of  tlie  judgenof  Ihe  iuferiotir  courts,  liaiii 

it  period  until  th«  Istof  James  the  Second.  The 

~  of  Lord  Deliimere  for  hi^h  treason  wxa  htu\ 

special    ci>niini»Mon    before    the    loicl    high 

I  :   It  WHS  before  the  act  which  directs  (hat 

'4  pKrt  sliMild  lie  utimmoned  to  such  tiialM.  Tiilt 

■  not  &  trial  in  fal)  parliament,  in  which  case 

WK>  then    cuDlcnJcd    lur.  Uiat  Uie   lord   liigli 

d  was  the  judge  of  the  l:iu-,  pmidfng  to 

court,  but  Iind    no  vot«  in  the  verdict ;  aod 

,t  (be  lords  were  triers  only,  and  hnri  no  vote  in 

jucl^men:  of  il»e  law.     Tins  wiu  looked  on  as 

coursp,  where  the  triul  was  not  tti  full  parlia- 

int,    in  which  Jailer  case,  there  wig  no  duubl 

It   tl.;it  tlie  lord  high  steward  made  a  part  of 

IkmIv  of  tli«  tfiers,  and  that  tlie  whole  houM 

ill"'  judge."    la  this  cause,  after  the  evidence 

the  ('rownhad  been  clowd,  the  prisoner  prayed 

court   10  iidjo^im.      The  lora  high  steward 

btd  iiis  power  to  iakc  tiiat  step  in  tli»l  >tage 

tb«  trial:  and  the  question  was,  "  Whether, 

the  trial  not  bcin^  in  full  parlianicnt,  vrhen  tJte 

prisoner  is  upon  hrs  trial,  <ind  evkleooe  for  tlie 

King  IS  given,  tlie  lords  being  (as  it  may  be 

"  IMmd)  charged   wtlh  the  prisoner,  the  peers 

nay  iriHirate  for  a  line,  wkicb  is  the  ronse- 

qsence  of  an  adiourumeot."      The  lord  hifrh 

■rd  doubted  of  )iis  power  to  adjoam  thi- court. 

caae  vui  evidently  tKw,  aod  hit  Grace  pn>- 

~  lo  baie  tlie  optnion  of  the  jadges  upon  it. 

judges,  in  consG<]uenei>,  offering  to  withdraw 

ito  tbe  Exchequer  chamber.     Lord  Falconbcrg 

imiitcd  that  the  iiuratraa  concerned  the  priri- 

letpe  of  the  pecia^  only,  and  conceived  thai  the 

*  jud^}ff  are  not  concmed  lo  maie  any  dfltr- 
mi—'tioH  i«   that  mnlirr  :    amj  b^ttg  iiiel   a 

•  jan'nf  o/priniUije.  eertaialif  the  im/friour  eoitrtt 
■  Aavt  no  ri^iil  la  drirrmw  it."  It  was  insisted, 

bre,  that  the  lords  triers  should  retire  with 
judges.  TIic  lord  bi^  itcvrard  (bought  dif- 
ferently, and  opposed  tha  tBOtion  -.  but  finding 
iba  other  opiaioo  genermlly  ptev»lear,  be  nvc 
M^^and  the  lords  Irieti  retired,  laktiv  A*  jndM 
tbctr  consult,  niien  the  j«dgc»  retunted.  ihev 
delin-rod  their  opinion  ia  ma  eparf.  Lord  Chief 
JeslicF  Herbert  spake  tar  ■imarlf  and  tlw  rot  of 
ibrjudfTM.  After  obwrvR^M  the  tkonltr  of  the 
case,  « itb  a  l^nacrale  and  becooine  rtaenw  sriih 
rcfrard  to  tlw  rigfats  0/ pwlJaMCBla.  fa  MarkMl  oM 
tlie  limits  of  ibe  oAca  of  the  iafenMr  jwlgas  <mi 
Mch  occawMM.  and  dedand.  "  Aa  that  nx,  tU 
^Jmdgct,  can  do,  u  lo  «c7aanl  gwv  Ofoee  and 
**  tht  moblf  lordt  K'iol  tkt  late  iiimtJk*  imfrriow 
•■  emrrfs  in  catet  of  ikt  UAe  »«/»«,  and  thr  rca- 
«  aon  of  Ihe  Uw  m  iLow  poiata.  and  lilni  /tnc 
••  f  Ac  juri*dtetM  of  rie  evert  ta  iU  peaperiwim. 
•*  ii>c«r"  The  obit<  jMboa  cs^aded  be  11^ 
«•«  ©f  lb*  i»H«  Wo».  Birf  Wa  ahaermiaM  o« 
dM  diffemiw  of  tfe  cvea  of  a  omt  trwd  m  Ml 
Itarliameai,  and  bjr  a  aacoal  tammmmea,  a  tliii 
manner:    "  llpoa  tb*  .bJ. 


iMteltrdHglii 


— "poa  the  «kle  ^nar    m* 

I  "  »H»«h«r««.«,.,C?3.a,e,of  wWtkar 
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"  tlie  reason  of  the  law  in  inferiour  eourtt,  why 
"  tlie  jury  arc  not  permitted  lo  separate  until  they 
"  bavc  disrhariri'd  themscUes  of  titeir  vKnlict.  may 
"  liavR  any  iiiflucnrc  on  ihn  raic,  irArre  that 
"  reiunn  stfmn  to  faU,  the  prisoner  U'iiig  to  Ijd 
"  tried  hy  men  of  un^jueftionoble  bonotir,  tua 
"  ratiHot  presume  to  far  aa  to  make  any  deltr- 
"  mination,  in  a  case  wkick  it  bath  new  lo  u, 
"  and  of  yrtat  eoasef  iieitee  in  itself;  but  tltiak 
"  it  ih«  proper  vuy  for  im,  having  laid  matlen 
"  aa  we  conceive  them  before  your  Oracc  and  >ty 
"  lords,  lo  fuhntil  the  Juriedictiaa  of  yomr  own 
"  court  to  yovr  oirn  detrnaiaatian." 

It  appears  to  your  coniitiillee,  tlial  the  lords, 
nho  stood  against  submitlinc  liie  course  of  their 
higli  court  to  the  inferiour  iudges.  and  that  tlie 
judges,  t)io,  with  a  legal  and  e»nsttt>itiooal 
discretion,  declined  ijivtng  any  opinion  in  iJiia 
matter,  acled  u  became  them ;  and  >oar  com- 
ii)ittM>  sees  no  reason  why  ihc  (wera.  at  ibis  day, 
should  be  le«  atUnlive'  to  tlie  ri|^U  of  llMir 
court,  with  regard  to  an  cxciusive  jodgmenl  oa 
ihtrir  own  prooeediDgs,  or  to  tlM  rights  of  tlie 
commona  acting  as  accnim  for  thcvbolecom- 
moDs  of  Great  DHuin  in  that  court,  or  why  ihe 
judges  should  be  leas  reserved  in  deciding  apoa 
any  of  these  points  of  high  parliaioenlBry  priri- 
lege,  than  the  jadgea  of  that  aod  iJw  pfadiag 
periods.  This  present  case  is  a  pncacdiaf  ia 
full  parliament,  and  iwt  like  the  case  naderlfce 
comininiOB  in  the  tiase  of  James  the  Seeood, 
aod  still  itior*  avidently  oat  of  the  prorlacc  «f 
the  jiidjres  in  the  infttioar  coarts. 

All  the  prvcedeou  previoaa  to  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Ksqutre,  seem  to  yoar  eom> 
miitee  lo  be  uBiform.  Tlie  judgt  liad  cMuUntly 
refaaed  lo  give  an  opiokm  on  any  at  the  fKrwcrs^ 
prtviteges,  or  competeocas  of  cither  bouae.  Bat 
tn  the  present  instance  yonr  coounittee  has  feoad, 
with  great  concern,  a  further  naUer  of  ianovatiDo. 
Hitherto  the  cooAuit  practice  haa  been  lo  pai 
qaestions  to  the  judges  hot  ia  tka  thaa  faUamnf 
ways;  as.  Iff,  A  (|ocstton  «f  para  alaiwrt  lav, 
witboui  icfctaoca  to  any  ease,  or  »«nlj  apM  aa 
A.  B.  caaa  Haled  to  limm.  Sdly,  To  tha  lanl 
ranstmctioa  of  aona  ael  at  paniaiaeat.  3aiy, 
To  report  tha  coaiataC  pfocaedsag  ia  iba  Mart* 
below,  apoa  aa  absuaa  case.  BuiJw  tbaaa 
thfea,  yoar  eaaHMKaa  Inowa  ant  of  a  aafk 
nanpl*  of  any  sort,  danea  iha  eaana  of  aay 
jodicia)  picceediag  ai  iba  bar  of  tbe  baasa  m 
lords,  vfaelberihe  prosenttioa  loa  bsea  by  iadict- 
aieni,  by  hiferaMriioa  from  the  soarsty'fnml.  w 
by  impcacbaicot  of  the  boas*  td  eaaMaoas. 

la  tbe  afmai  trial,  iba  iadaw  appear  U  yMT 
aoaMriUM  aa«  b»  bava  givea  ifasir  narigMa*  oa 
poiaM  ef  bw.  HMad  as  aocb,  bal  la  fcata  la  a«rt 
tiiad  Ibecaaaa,  ia  Urn  wbaU  aaana  «f  it.  Mh 
oaa  tnscaaea  W  ibe  caauary. 

Tha  losda  bate  lUtcd  aa  tianisn  af  fsanal 
law;   aomsalfea  aalba  aaMttaetiaaaf  aaart 

iJeTar  the  e^M  below.    Tbay  pat  /**  •**<• 
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yTot&  case,  and  matter  in  question,  with  all  its 
circumstances,  to  the  judges.  They  have./or  the 
Jirst  time,  demanded  of  them  what  particular 
person,  paper,  or  document  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  be  produced  before  them  by  the  managers  for 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  : — for  instance, 
whether,  under  such  an  article,  the  Bengal 
consultations  of  such  a  day,  the  examination  of 
Rajah  Nundcomar,  and  the  like.  The  operation 
of  this  method  is  in  substance,  not  only  to  make 
the  judges  masters  of  the  whole  process  and 
conduct  of  the  trial,  but  through  that  medium  to 
transfer  to  them  the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause 
itself  and  its  merits. 

The  judges  attendant  on  the  court  of  peers, 
hitherto  have  not  been  supposed  to  know  the 
particulars  and  minute  circumstances  of  the 
cause,  and  must  therefore  be  incompetent  to 
determine  upon  tliose  circumstances.  The  evi- 
dence taken  is  not,  of  course,  that  we  can  tind, 
delivered  to  them — nor  do  we  iind,  that  in  &ct 
any  order  has  been  made  for  that  purpose,  even 
supposing  that  the  evidence  could  at  all  regu- 
larly be  put  before  them.  They  are  present  in 
court,  not  to  hear  the  trial,  but  solely  to  advise 
in  matter  of  law— they  cannot  take  upon  them- 
selves to  say  any  thing  about  the  Bengal  consul- 
tations, or  to  know  any  thing  of  Rajah  Nund- 
comar, of  Kelleram,  or  of  Mr.  Francis,  or  Sir 
John  Clavering. 

That  the  house  may  be  the  more  fully  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  thus 
putting  the  question  specijically,  and  on  the  gross 
case,  your  committee  tliinks  tit  here  to  msert 
one  of  those  questions,  reserving  a  discussion  of 
its  particular  merits  to  another  place.  It  was 
stated  on  the  22d  of  April  1790,  "  On  that  day 
"  the  managers  proposed  to  shew  that  Kelleram 
"  fell  into  great  balances  with  the  East  India 
"  company,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment." 
— It  is  so  stated  in  the  printed  Minutes  (p.  1206). 
But  the  real  tendency  and  gist  of,  the  proposition 
is  not  shewn. — However  Uie  question  was  put, 
"  whether  it  be  or  be  not  competent  to  the 
"  managers  Jbr  the  commons  to  give  evidence 
"  upon  the  charge  in  the  6th  article,  to  prove 
"  that  the  rent  which  the  defendant,  Warren 
"  Hastings,  Esquire,  let  the  lands  mentioned  in 
"  the  said  6th  article  of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell 
"  into  arrear  and  was  deficient ;  and  whether, 
"  if  proof  were  otFered  that  the  rent  fell  into 
"  arrear  immediately  afler  the  letting,  the  evi- 
"  dence  in  that  case  would  be  competent?" 
The  judges  answered  on  the  27th  of  the  said 
month,  as  follows  :  "  It  ts  not  competent  for  the 
"  managers  for  the  house  of  commons  to  give 
"  evidence  upon  the  charge  in  the  6tli  article, 
"  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  defendant. 
"  Warren  Hastings,  let  the  lands  in  the  said 
"  6ih  article  of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell  into 
"  arrear  and  was  deficient." 

The  house  will  observe,  that  on  the  question 

two  cases  of  competence  were  put — The  first  on 

'  'U  (lie  resoJutioiu  or  the  Judges,  to  the  linie  of  Ihetererence 


the  competence  of  mana^rs  for  the  houte  of 
commons  to  give  the  evidence  supposed  to  be 
offered  by  them,  but  which  we  deny  to  have  bea 
offered  in  the  manner  aad  for  the  purpose  as- 
sumed in  this  question  :  The  second  is  in  a  shut 
apparently  more  abstracted,  and  more  nndy 
approaching  to  parliamentary  regularity- -on  im 
competence  of  the  evidence  itself,  in  the  case  of 
a  supposed  circumstance  being  superadded.  The 
judges  answered  only  the  first,  denying  fluir 
the  competence  of  the  managers.  As  to  tlM 
second,  the  competence  of  the  supposed  eri- 
dence,  they  are  profoundly  silent.  Having  pna 
this  blow  to  our  competence,  about  the  oCkr 
question,  (which  was  more  within  their  province,) 
namely,  the  competence  of  evidence  on  a  csm 
hypothetically  stated,  they  gave  themselves  w 
trouble.  The  lords  on  that  occasion  rejcclol 
the  whole  evidence.  On  the  face  of  the  jod^' 
opinion,  it  is  a  determination  on  a  case,  the  tml 
of  which  was  not  with  them,  but  it  contains  m 
rule  or  principle  of  law,  to  which  alone  it  ni 
their  duty  to  speak.* 

These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  yov 
committee  conceives,  to  make  an  entire  slui- 
ation  in  the  constitution,  and  io  the  purposcit' 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  even  to  rerene 
the  ancient  relations  between  the  lords  and  tie 
judges.  They  tend  wholly  to  take  away  fivo 
the  commons  the  benefit  of  making  good  (kir 
case  before  the  proper  judges,  and  submiu  tin 
high  inquest  to  the  inferiour  courts. 

Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  ibe 
same  principles  and  precedents,  the  lords  hut 
not  terminate  their  proceedings  in  this,  and  in 
all  future  trials,  by  sending  the  whole  bodv  of 
evidence  taken  before  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  special  verdict,  to  the  judges,  and  may  net 
demand  of  them,  whether  they  ought,  on  the 
whole  matter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  prisona; 
nor  can  we  discover  any  cause  that  should  himkr 
them  [the  judges]  from  deciding  on  the  aco- 
mulative  body  of  the  evidence,  as  hitherto  thn 
have  done  in  its  parts,  and  from  dictating  tlit 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  misdemeanour « 
other  crime  in  the  prisoner,  as  they  think  fii: 
— without  any  more  reference  to  principle,  « 
precedent  of  law,  than  hitherto  they  have  tnoo^k 
proper  to  apply  in  determining  on  the  sevenl 
parcels  of  this  cause. 

Your  committee  apprehends,  that  very  seriooi 
inconveniencies  and  mischiefs  may  hereaher  in<t 
from  a  practice  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  con- 
sidering itself  as  unable  to  act  without  the  jud^ 
of  the  inferiour  courts,  of  implicitlv  follo»iii?; 
their  dictates,  of  adhering  with  a  literal  pr^ 
cision  to  the  very  words  of  their  responses,  v^ 
of  putting  them  to  decide  on  the  competence  oi' 
the  managers  for  the  commons — -the  competence 
of  the  evidence  to  be  produced — who  are  to  k 
permitted  to  appear, — what  questions  are  to  ht 
asked  of  witnesses, — and  indeed,  parcel  by  pared, 
on  the  whole  of  the  gross  case  before  thent ;  u 
to  ihc  committee,  are  in  the  Appendix.  Na  2. 
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1  as  to  delennine  tipon  ttie  oidcr.  method, 
procect  of  every  part  of  Uicir  ptoceeiliiigs. 
judges  of  th«  infieriour  c&uns  uf  \>y  law 
d  independent  uf  the  ('rown.  But  iliis, 
of  a.  bcnetit  lo  ii\e  titlijecl.  would  tjc 
grievance,  if  no  way  was  left  of  produeinc 
rcspoRiibility.  If  the  lords  cannot  or  will 
IC  act  witlinui  ilie  jiidg:r-)i,  and  if  (which  (iod 
rtiid!)  ihe  commons  «lioiild  lind  it  at  hdv 
te  hereafter  iteces^ary  to  itnpeai^ii  tliein  liefon- 
^  lords;  ihit  hous«  would  find  the  lordt 
nUed  III  lli«ir  funclioiis,  fearful  of  giving  ;iny 
tgment  on  mailer  of  l»w,  or  iidmiuing  anv 
90f  of  fact,  wiihuul  them  [Itie  jud)^] :  nnil 
ring  once  tutiimed  the  rule  of  proceeding 
I  practice  below  «»  their  rnlir,  they  must  at 
wy  inttant  resort,  for  iFitrir  ine^ni  of  judging, 
ihc  Hutliuriiv  of  tliotu  whom  they  arc  np- 
Ented  to  jiid)^' 

Your  cummittci:  niit«t  iilways  act  witli  re<;ard 
mm  Bs  they  are.  There  nre  no  privileges  or 
tmption*  fmm  the  inriniutieK  of  our  vommon 
|turc.  Wc  aic  scntible.  tlint  nil  men,  aad 
fitbout  any  evil  intcntiuns.  will  nuiurally  wiih 
extend  their  own  iuriitdiction.  and  to  weulten 
I  the  power  by  whieh  t\w^  may  be  limited  and 
mlrouled.  )l  is  the  butineuof  the  house  of 
•niDOns  to  counteract  this  tendency.  This 
tuse  had  g^iven  to  iu  mnnagcrt  no  power  la 
Andon  Its  privile^n,  and  lh«  nghta  of  its  con- 
iuetita.  They  were  lbem«elvcs  an  liltJc  (lis- 
•eil  as  aulhoriied  to  make  Uiis  lurrctider. 
ley  are  members  of  tliis  houie.  not  only 
ftrgcd  with  the  inana?emeni  of  this  impcaeh- 
tot,  but  iiartaking  of  n  p^neral  trust,  inic- 
rmble  from  the  common*  of  Grrat  Britiiin  in 
rUuBCDt  auemltled.  one  of  whotte  principal 
itMM  KDd  duticit  ii  IK,  lo  be  obM-rvnnt  of  the 
nrta  of  justice,  and  lo  lake  due  cure  llmt  none 
them,  from  the  lovrrBl  lo  the  higjhest,  shall 
sue  new  cOMrtcs  unLnown  to  the  laws  and 
at'lution  of  tlii*  kingdom,  cr  to  equity,  sound 
■I  policy,  or  substantial  justice.  Your  com- 
tae  wcrr  not  sent  into  Westminster  Htill  for 
purpuae  of  rontnlioling  jn  their  persons,  and 
td«r  the  nulhorrty  of  the  hoi»e,  to  change  the 
arse  or  law  of  parliament,  which  hnd  rnntinuetl 
tquestioned  for  at  least  four  liiindred  years. 
cither  was  it  any  part  of  ilieir  mission  to  suffer 
vcv*lenu  to  be  ertablislied,  with  relutiou  lo  the 
«*  and  rule  of  evidence,  which  tended  in  their 
lifiion  lo  shut  up  for  ever  all  ilie  avenues  to 
Vticc.  'I'hey  were  not  to  consider  a  rule  of 
wlciir«  n»  a  metiiis  of  concealment.  Tliey  were 
)l.  without  n  strngrfcle,  to  suffer  any  subtleties 
)  pmnil,  which  would  render  a  procest  in  par- 
ttiM^l,  not  i)h>  tcrrour,  hul  the  protection  of 
I  ibc  fraud  and  rioleuce  arisini;  from  llie  abuse 
'  Bhtali  power  in  the  Ivm.  Accordingly,  your 
■naperm  contended  with  all  their  might,  ax 
icJr  predeeMsours  in  the  same  )ilae«  bad  con- 
idvj  witJi  ruorc  u.t>ilitT  and  leauning,  but  not 
ith  more  xral  and  more  finnnes*.  nptinM  ihMo 
igcrotn  innovations  as  they  were  suceemivHy 


introdiiceil :  they  held  themselves  bound  con- 
stantly to  pn)li<«t,  and  in  on«  or  two  instances 
they  did  protest,  in  discourses  of  considerable 
leuirth,  iit;iiitist  those  private,  and  for  what  tlH>y 
could  fiiid,  tmargiied  judicial  opinions,  whicfi 
must,  a*  iliey  fear,  introduce  by  degrees  tlic 
miserable  servitude  which  exials  where  llie  law 
is  uiicerlain  or  unknown. 


DEBATKS  ON  EVtDENCK. 

TiiR  chief  debates  at  the  bar,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  ludgn.  (which  wc  find  tn  all  eases  impli- 
eilly  anoplcd.  in  ail  their  extent,  and  witiioal 
quuliiickition,  by  the  lords,)  turned  upon  aideaee. 
Your  committee,  before  the  trial  began,  were  ap* 
pri;(«^,  by  tliscourses  which  pnidtncc  did  not  per- 
mit thorn  10  neglect,  that  endeavours  woidd  be 
used  to  embarrass  them  in  their  proceedinifs  by 
exceptions  against  evideuce  :  that  the  judgments 
and  opinions  of  the  courts  below  would  be  resorted 
to  on  this  subject:  that  there  llie  rules  of  evi- 
dence weru  precise,  ngwrous,  and  inflexible;  and 
that  tl)e  connset  fur  tlic  criminal  would  endeavour 
to  introduce  the  unmc  rules,  with  tltc  same  seve- 
rity  atid  exactness,  into  this  tiial.  Your  com- 
mittee were  fully  assured,  and  were  resolved 
strenuously  to  coricnd.  thai  no  doctrine  or  rule  of 
law,  miioli  leas  the  practice  of  any  court,  ought 
to  hftve  wciglit  or  authority  in  |iurliiiment,  furtner 
than  as  such  doctrine,  rule,  or  practicf,  is  agree- 
able to  the  ptoceetlinj;s  in  parliament,  or  Imih  re- 
ceived the  Aa.ncUon  of  approved  precedent  ihere  ; 
or  is  founded  on  (he  immutable  principle's  of  sub- 
stnniiul  justice,  without  which,  your  commiltco 
readily  aj^ri'^it,  no  jiractice  in  any  eoun,  higli  or 
low,  ia  propter  or  fit  lo  l>e  maintained. 

In  this  preference  of  the  rules  observed  in  llie 
hi^h  court  of  parliament,  pre-eminently  supcriour 
to  all  tlie  rest,  th^ro  is  no  claim  made,  which  the 
iaferioiit  courts  do  not  make,  esrh  with  regard  to 
itaelf.  It  is  well  kiwwn,  that  tlie  rules  of  proceed- 
inga  in  these  cotirls  vary,  and  some  of  llwm  very 
essentially ;  yet  the  usage  of  each  court  is  llie  law 
of  Ihe  court,  and  it  would  be  vain  lo  object  to  any 
rule  in  any  court,  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  another 
court.  For  instance,  an  a  [^neral  rule,  the  court 
of  Kinp's  Bench,  on  tri.ili  by  jury,  cannot  receive 
depositions,  but  must  judifC  bv  teMimony  vh4 
tocr.  The  rule  of  iW  court  oi  Chancery  is  not 
only  not  the  same,  but  it  is  the  reverse,  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  ruled  aceordingly  :  •'  llie  constant 
"  and  established  proceeding  of  this  court,"  said 
thin  griMi  nia^iitrate.  ''  are  on  written  evidence, 
"  like  tlie  nroceeding*  on  the  civil  and  csnoii  law. 
"  This  is  the  eourae  of  Ihe  court,  and  tlie  course 
"  of  the  court  is  the  law  of  U»e  court."— Alkyos, 
Vol.  I.  p.  446. 

Your  maBa^n  were  convinced,  that  one  of  iho 
principal  reasons,  for  which  this  cause  was  brought 
into  parliament.  wa»  lh«  danger  thai  in  infsriour 
oouTis  their  rule  wuut*l  be  foftitcd  naturally  upon 
tlieit  ordinary  experience,  and  Uiu  exi^jenclcs  oC 
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yross  case,  and  matter  in  question,  with  all  its 
circumstances,  to  the  judges.  They  h&ve,/or  the 
jirtt  time,  detnandea  of  them  what  particular 
person,  paper,  or  document  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  be  produced  before  them  by  the  mani^rs  for 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain : — for  instance, 
whether,  under  such  an  article,  the  Bengal 
consultations  of  such  a  day,  the  examination  of 
Rajah  Nundcomar.  and  the  like.  The  operation 
of  this  method  is  in  substance,  not  only  to  make 
the  judges  masters  of  the  whole  process  and 
conduct  of  the  trial,  but  through  that  medium  to 
transfer  to  them  the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause 
itself  and  its  merits. 

The  judges  attendant  on  the  court  of  peers, 
hitherto  have  not  been  supposed  to  know  the 
particulars  and  minute  circumstances  of  the 
cause,  and  must  therefore  be  incompetent  to 
determine  upon  those  circumstances.  The  evi- 
dence taken  is  not,  of  course,  that  we  can  find, 
delivered  to  them — nor  do  we  find,  that  in  fact 
any  order  has  been  made  for  timt  purpose,  even 
supposing  that  the  evidence  could  at  all  regu- 
larly be  put  before  them.  They  are  present  in 
court,  not  to  bear  the  trial,  but  solely  to  advise 
in  matter  of  law— they  cannot  take  upon  them-^ 
selves  to  say  any  thing  about  the  Bengal  consul- 
tations, or  to  know  any  thing  of  Rajah  Nund- 
comar, of  Kelleram,  or  of  Mr.  Francis,  or  Sir 
John  Clavering. 

That  the  house  may  be  the  more  fully  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  thus 
putting  the  question  specijically,  and  on  the  gross 
case,  your  committee  tliioks  fit  here  to  insert 
one  of  those  questions,  reserving  a  discussion  of 
its  particular  merits  to  another  place.  It  was 
stated  on  the  22d  of  April  1790,  *'  On  that  day 
"  the  managers  proposed  to  shew  that  Kelleram 
"  fell  into  great  balances  with  the  East  India 
"  company,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment." 
— It  is  so  stated  in  the  printed  Minutes  (p.  1206). 
But  the  real  tendency  and  gist  of.  the  proposition 
is  not  shewn. — However  the  question  was  put, 
"  whether  it  be  or  be  not  competent  to  the 
"  managers  for  the  commons  to  give  evidence 
"  upon  the  charge  m  the  6th  article,  to  prove 
"  that  the  rent  which  the  defendant,  Warren 
"  Hastings,  Esquire,  let  the  lands  mentioned  in 
"  the  said  6th  artide  of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell 
"  into  arrear  and  was  deficient ;  and  whether, 
"  if  proof  were  offered  that  the  rent  fell  into 
"  arrear  immediately  after  the  letting,  the  evi- 
"  dence  in  that  case  would  be  competent?" 
The  judges  answered  on  the  27th  of  the  said 
month,  as  follows  :  "  It  ts  not  competent  for  the 
"  managers  for  the  house  of  commons  to  give 
"  evidence  upon  the  charge  in  the  6th  article, 
*'  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  defendant, 
*'  Warren  Hastings,  let  the  lands  in  the  said 
"  6ih  article  of  charge  to  Kelleram,  fell  into 
"  arrear  and  was  deficient." 

The  house  will  observe,  that  on  the  question 

two  cases  of  competence  were  put — The  first  on 

*  All  tbe  mojuliont  or  the  Judges,  to  Uie  time  of  (he  lererence 


the  competence  of  managers  for  the  boue  of 
commons  to  give  the  evidence  supposed  to  be 
offered  by  them,  but  which  we  deny  to  have  tm 
offered  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  s- 
sumed  in  this  question  :  The  second  is  in  a  shut 
apparently  more  abstracted,  and  more  netii^ 
approaching  to  parliamentary  regularity- -on  tie 
competence  of  the  evidence  itself,  in  the  cascof 
a  supposed  circumstance  being  superadded.  TW 
judges  answered  only  the  first,  denying  fladi 
the  competence  of  the  managers.  As  to  ^ 
second,  the  competence  of  the  supposed  eii- 
dence,  they  are  profoundly  silent.  Having  pra 
this  blow  to  our  competence,  about  tbe  oAa 
question,  (which  was  more  within  their  provina,) 
namely,  the  competence  of  evidence  on  a  CK 
hypotlietically  stated,  they  gave  themselves  to 
trouble.  The  lords  on  that  occasion  rejected 
the  whole  evidence.  On  the  face  of  the  jodgn' 
opinion,  it  is  a  determination  on  a  case,  thetrid 
of  which  was  not  with  them,  but  it  containi  m 
rule  or  principle  of  law,  to  which  alone  it  m 
their  duty  to  speak." 

These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  jim 
committee  conceives,  to  make  an  entire  ills- 
ation  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  purposeiif 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  even  to  men 
the  ancient  relations  between  the  lords  andtk 
judges.  They  tend  wholly  to  take  away  fnm 
the  commons  the  benefit  of  making  good  deir 
case  before  the  proper  judges,  and  submili  lb 
high  inquest  to  the  inferiour  courts. 

Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  tie 
same  principles  and  precedents,  the  lords  m; 
not  terminate  their  proceedings  in  this,  sod  ■ 
all  future  trials,  by  sending  the  whole  bodrrf 
evidence  taken  before  them  in  the  shape  ^ 
a  special  verdict,  to  the  judges,  and  niav  *t 
demand  of  them,  whether  they  ought,  on  * 
whole  matter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  pnsoi'.' 
nor  can  we  discover  any  cause  that  should  bioiB  MK 
them  [the  judges]  from  deciding  on  the  «•  IV 
mutative  body  of  the  evidence,  as  hitherto  li<f 
have  done  in  its  parts,  and  from  dicuiinf  (i* 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  misderaeawt' 
other  crime  in  the  prisoner,  as  they  lb'"'  ■■ 
— without  any  more  reference  to  principM' 
precedent  of  law,  than  hitherto  they  haw  in"'!'' 
proper  to  apply  in  determining  on  the  *«* 
parcels  of  this  cause. 

Your  committee  apprehends,  that  very*"'* 
inconveniencies  and  mischiefs  may  hereaftf''* 
from  a  practice  in  the  house  of  lords,  ".T^ 
sidering  itself  as  unable  to  act  without  the  1"^ 
of  the  inferiour  courts,   of  implicitly  fo'l^" 
their   dictates,  of    adhering  with  a  literal  l"^ 
cision  to  the  very  words  of  their  responi*'  j 
of  putting  them  to  decide  on  tlie  compel^ 
the  managers  for  the  commons— the  compe""^ 
of  the  evidence  to  be  produced — who  *^^. 
permitted  to  appear, — what  questions  ^^^, 
asked  of  witnesses, — and  indeed,  parcel  by  p*"* 
on  the  whole  of  the  gross  case  before  iltfi"'  " 
to  the  cami]iittee,aie  in  the  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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the  casM  ^wliich  in  ordinary  course  came  before 
ihem.  Tbis  experience,  and  the  exigencies  of  these 
caiei,  extend  little  further  than  the  concerns  of  a 
people  comparatively  in  &  narrow  vicinage — a 
people  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  language, 
religion,  manners,  laws,  and  habits. — With  them, 
an  mtcrcouTse  of  every  kind  was  easy. 

Theie  rules  of  law  in  most  cases,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  in  all,  could  not  be  easily  appli- 
cable to  a  people  separated  from  Great  Britain  by 
a  very  great  part  of  the  globe  ;  separated  by 
manners,  by  principles  of  religion,  and  of  invete- 
rate habits  as  strong  as  nature  itself,  still  more 
than  by  the  circumstance  of  local  distance.  Such 
confined  and  inapplicable  rules  would  be  conve- 
nient indeed  to  oppression,  to  extortion,  bribery, 
and  corruption,  but  ruinous  to  the  people,  whose 
protection  is  the  true  object  of  all  tribunals,  and 
of  bU  their  rules.  Even  English  judges  in  India, 
who  have  been  sufficiently  tenacious  of  what  they 
considcreil  as  the  rules  of  English  courts,  were 
obliged,  in  many  points,  and  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  evidence,  to  relax  very  considerably,  as 
the  civil  and  politick  government  has  been  obliged 
to  do  in  several  other  cases,  on  account  of  insu- 
perable difficulties  arising  from  a  great  diversity 
of  manners,  and  from  what  may  be  considered  as 
a  diversity,  even  in  the  very  constitution  of  their 
minds :  instances  of  which  your  committee  will 
subjoin  in  a  future  Appendix. 
„,   .  .     ,  Another  creat  cause,  why  your  com- 

conmeni*-  mittee  conceived  this  bouse  had  chosen 
JJmr^^  '^"  to  proceed,  in  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, was  because  the  inferiour 
t-ourts  were  habituated,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  try  men  for  the  abuse  only  of  their  individual 
and  natural  powers,  which  can  extend  but  a  little 
wnv.  Before  them,  oflences,  whether  of  fraud  or 
violence,  or  both,  are,  for  much  the  greater  part, 
charged  npon  persons  of  mean  and  obscure  con- 
dition. Those  unhappy  persons  are  so  Inr  from 
l>eing  supported  by  men  of  rank  and  influence, 
that  the  whole  weight  and  force  of  the  community 
is  dir^ted  against  them.  In  this  case,  they  are  in 
general  objects  of  protection  as  well  as  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  course  perhaps  ought,  as  it  is 
commonljt  said  to  he.  not  to  suffer  any  thing  to  be 
applied  to  theirconviction  beyond  what  the  strictest 
rules  will  permit.  But  in  the  cause  which  your 
managers  hn^'e  in  chatge.  the  circumstances  are 
the  very  reverse  to  what  happens  in  the  cases  of 
mere  personal  delinquency,  which  come  before 
the  inferiour  courts.  These  courts  have  not  before 
them  persons  who  act,  and  who  justitS-  their  acts, 
bv  the  nature  of  a  despoticat  and  arbitrary  power. 
The  abuses,  staled  in  our  impeachment,  are  not 
lho«e  of  mere  individual,  natural  bculties.  but  the 
abuser  of  i-ivil  and  {wlitical  authority.  The  offence 
» that  of  iMte,  who  has  carried  with  htm  in  the  per- 
peiraiton  i>f  his  crime*,  whether  of  violence  or  of 
Inud.  the  whole  force  of  the  state  : — who.  in  the 
|ier|iet ration  and  c^^ncealmenl  of  otTeDces.  has 
had  the  advantage  of  all  (he  me.in$  and  powers 
jTiifA  f<>  ^vernment  ^^r  the  detL-ctioD  and  pu&Uh- 


ment  of  guilt,  and  for  tbe  protection  of  the  people. 
The  people  themselves,  on  whose  behalf  tlw  ceo. 
moos  of  Great  Britain  take  up  this  remedial  ud 
protecting  prosecution,  are  naturally  timid.  Tlnr 
spirits  are  broken  by  the  arbitrary  power  usnrpd 
over  them,  and  claimed  by  the  delioquent  as  b 
law.  They  are  ready  to  flatter  the  power  whicl 
they  dread.  They  are  apt  to  look  for  favour  fna 
their  governours,  by  covering  those  vices  in  tk 
predecessour,  which  they  fear  the  successonr  no 
be  disposed  to  imitate.  They  havereastm  tocos- 
sider  complaints  as  means  not  of  redress,  bntof 
a^ravation  to  their  sufferings ;  and  when  tin 
shall  ultimately  hear  that  the  nature  of  the  Brniil 
laws,  and  the  rules  of  its  tribunals,  are  sa<^  h 
by  no  care  or  study  either  they,  or  even  the  on- 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  who  take  up  their  ctn, 
can  comprehend,  but  are  such  as  in  effect  ui 
operation  leave  them  unprotected,  and  nak 
those  who  oppress  them  secure  in  their  spoils, lib 
must  think  still  worse  of  British  justice  thu  it 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  company's  servub, 
which  bath  been  exercised  to  their  destradin. 
They  will  be  for  ever,  what,  for  tbe  greats  fsn 
they  have  hitherto  been,  inclined  to  compnnt 
with  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates,  as  a  torn 
against  that  violence,  from  which  tbe  laws  dad 
them  no  redress. 

For  these  reasons,  your  conamittee  did,  aid  ii). 
strongly  contend,  that  the  court  oT  p«>>i™i^ 
ought  to  be  open  with  great  facility  to  the  pn- 
duction  of  all  evidence,  except  that,  whick  ik 
precedents  of  parliament  teach  tbem  aatbarb' 
tively  to  reject,  or  which  hath  no  sort  of  wtxi 
aptitude  directly  or  circumstantiallT  to  pnvt  it 
case.  They  have  been  and  are '  invanabh  tf 
opinion.  That  the  lords  ought  to  nlargt  (otiKl 
to  contract)  the  rules  of  evidentx,  vecon^  * 
the  nature  atui  difficHltiet  of  the  cose,  for  retiM 
to  the  injured,  for  the  puoislmient  of  oppnaia. 
for  the  detection  of  fraud ;  and,  that  tfaev  nfk 
above  all  to  prevent,  what  is  tbe  grrazest  ii^mpt 
to  all  laws,  and  to  all  tribuoals — the  &kRif 
justice.  To  prevent  the  last  of  these  erib. ' 
courts  in  this  and  all  coontnex  have  coatfulh 
made  all  their  maxims  and  principles  vtmasiK 
testimony  to  conform ;  altbo<ugh  such  co«ts^ 
been  bound  undoubtedly  by  stricta-  rwlo,  bedi 
form  and  of  prescript  cases,  than  tlw  ictinin 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  tbe  lotds  oa  dw  vpoc^ 
ment  of  the  commons  ever  has  beea.  or  e<v  evil 
to  be.  Therefore  your  cominittne  dota  Et^ 
reject  any  roles,  by  which  the  pr-Ktice  c/  ki  >- 
feriour  court  is  affirmed  as  a  ditvctocr  r****  C  » 
higher,  e^iecially  where  tbe  forms  aWd  tiv  tcf^ 
of  the  judicature  are  diflerent.  and  ik  AKcai 
judicial  enquiry  are  not  the  same. 

Your  committee  conceives  thai  the  cnlt'i 
cause  is  not  in  tbe  aigaments  or  a^r^atxm^ 
the  prosecutors  and  the  coaitsel.  Sal  s  at  "** 
df»ct .-  and  that  to  refitse  evkieac*  s  c  Ttt*^ 
bear  tbe  cause :  nothing,  therescee.  i«e  ac  ^ 
clear  and  weishty  reisoas  ooeet  »  spfoair* 
pfoduclion.    Your  committee  rri.i mi  ac.vi' 
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dence.  on  the  fare  of  it  relevant,  ihat  U,  con- 
nected will)  tli<!  (Kirty  ftn<tLhe  ehargc,  wfts  denied 
to  be  conifKtetit,  the  burthen  lay  upon  those  u-ko 
aifpoud  it,  to  set  foith  ibe  uiilhocitim,  wliclliur  ol' 
ptMtivt!  xialitle,  known  racogniwd  miixiiiis  aiii) 
pnucit>lu  of  kaw,  |»auftges  in  an  &cf.redit&(od  in*ti- 
tvte,  code,  disctt,  or  systcniatick  IrvatiK;  of  laws, 
or  KHne  atljudged  cases,  whi'rciii  the  cuiiru  have 
M^aetMl  cvid«iioe  of  tliat  naluru.  No  wicli  tliini; 
«««r  (except  in  one  in»tflncc,  lo  which  we  tliall 
berc-iftur  ip<-ak)  was  ]]roiIuci'd  iit  the  har,  nnr 
(that  we  know  uO  producitcl  by  tlif  lorda  in  their 
debalctj  ot  by  the  Judgm  in  the  opinions  by  them 
doliTerrd,  T)ier«)bie,  for  any  tiling  wbicfi  tu 
yet  appears  tn  jour  ronimillee  to  i!if  contrary, 
tlMBG  responiei  and  decisioiii  were,  in  many  of 
the  poinis,  not  the  determinationi  of  any  law 
wlaaUoevi;r,  but  mere  acbUrviry  decrees,  to  wtiicli 
we  could  not  without  ttulcmn  prou-alulion  sub- 
mit. 

Yonr  wmmittee,  at  on  early  pcrio^t,  and  fre- 
qucDlly  since  tlmcoinmunci-invnl  of  this  ttial,  have 
ncglnlt-d  no  in^uriK  of  research,  wiiicli  mii;ht  af- 
forrl  ihi-tn  infurniuiion  conccmii));  these  supposed 
•tri«t  and  infli'xihie  niW  of  prococding,  and  of 
eviclrocc,  which  appeared  to  tlicm  defitruclive  of 
■JJ  titc  means  and  ends  of  justice: — and,  first. 
they  ekamined  earofully  the  rolla  and  journals  of 
Uw  ltou»e  of  lords,  ta  also  tbo  printed  trialt  of 
before  that  court. 
^,.  jdnrn  ^'""'  comtniltce  finds  but  one  in- 
S,iv  p.'»4  ttanc«,  in  the  whole  course  of  pnrlifl- 
mentary  ini[)enclitncnt*,  la  which  evi- 
dence oflTcivd  by  the  commons,  hiis  been  rejected 
Swh  Ttui'i'  '^'^  ''"^  P'*^^  '^^  iiiadinissihility  or  in- 
Cord  -SinflOniP.  eompfienrr.  This  was  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Stratfordc's  trial ;  when  the  copy 
of  a  warraol  (ihe  stmic  not  hiving  any  aitcsiation 
to  authenticate  it  sis  a  true  cupy)  wiu,  on  dplibe- 
rmtioD,  not  admitted  ;  and  your  eommitlce  thinks, 
■t  tl>c  case  stood,  with  reason. — But  even  in  this 
■one  instance,  the  lords  seemed  to  shew  a  mnrke^l 
^nxieiv  not  to  narrow  too  much  the  admissibility 
«f  eviiieRce,  for  they  confined  their  determination 
•■  lo  this  individual  case,"  as  the  lord  stewnrd  re- 
ported iheir  resolution ;  and.  he  add«,  "  lltey 
*<  conceive  this  to  be  no  fiiincdtmofilor  (iiiluTO  in 
•■  IIm  proceediry,  because  tuc  truth  and  verity  of 
*'  it  would  depend  on  the  first  (ct^eral  power 
*'  ^n\  to  execute  it,  which  lliey  who  mana;^ 
*«  tlie  evidftire  for  th(>  commons  say  tlioy  could 
•*  ptwe." — NeilJier  have  objections  lo  evidence 
OOered  by  tlie  p(i«)n(;r  been  vc^ry  frcqucnlly 
LMitrlniim  made,  nor  often  allowed  when  made. 
V*l.lV.p.a«).  _[„  iJ,o  «iitie  ciiso  of  Lord  StralTordc. 
two  book*  prod uoxl  by  his  lord&hip.witliout  proof 
by  whom  ibey  were  written,  were  rejected  (and 
on  a  clear  principle)  "  as  bei»|^  private  books,  and 
**  no  recordn."  On  hotli  tlipse  occasions,  the  ques- 
tions were  determined  by  the  lords  alone,  williowl 
ftST  resort  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  In  the 
impeafhmenl^uf  Lunl  StraiTorde,  Ur.  Sncheverell, 
and  l/ird  Wintoun,  no  objection  to  evidence  »p- 
pnrs  in  tile  Lords'  Journals  lo  hare  been  prcsMu, 


and  not  nboi  c  one  taken,  which  was  on  tlta  part 
of  the  managers. 

Several    objertioas     were     inJcc-d   |^r.^jnnn,_ 
taken  to  evidence  in  Lord  MacL-les-     Voi.  \xil. 
Aehl's  trial.    They  were  mult  on  the  ^sTau^ 
part  of  Uic  niaaa»>;ra,  exc«pt  m  two 
intUinccs,  whcra  tlic  objections  were  made  by  the 
wicnesies  themselves.     They  were  all  dcletmined 
(tlio«e  HtArted  by  the  managers  in  their  favour)  by 
the  lords  theuiselv«a,  without  any  reference  to  the 
jiidRcs.      In    the   discussion  of  ore  Lor*-j<^t„. 
of  liiem,  a  question  was  stated  for  the    *''<*l  xxu. 
judges  concemmg  the  law  in  a  siradar     Aairsi 
case  upon  an  informulion  ni  the  court 
belnw;  but  ic  was  net  aMde  by  the  previous  qucs- 
tioR. 

On    ibe     impeachment    of    i.or() 
Loval,  no  more  liian    one  objectiaa  voi  xxviit 
to  evidence  was  taken   by  the  ma-    i;  •*>,"■ 

,  -   1      tit  .         ^^  li4n. 

iiagvrs,  agiuniit  winch  Loiu  Lovats 
eoonsfl  were  not  permitted  to  ar^uc.  Three  ob- 
jections on  llic  part  of  tlic  prisoner  were  made  lo 
the  evidence  oncred  by  ihc  managers,  but  nil 
wiLlioiit  success.  The  insiances  of  simJar  objec- 
tions in  parliamentary  (liuts  of  pe«n  on  iodict- 
racDts,  arc  too  lew  and  too  unimportant  to  requite 
being  particulariied  :'^-one,  tliai  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Warwick,  has  been  already  slated. 

The  nriiK-iples  of  Uksc  |>rect.-aenUi  do  not  in  the 
least  aiirct  any  ease  of  evidence  which  vour  ma- 
nasien  had  to  aupjioru  The  paucity  and  inappli- 
cability of  iiistnnecs  of  tliis  kind,  convince  your 
committee  (hat  the  loids  havccvcr  used  some  lati- 
tude and  liberality  in  all  the  means  of  bringrinK 
infurruationbefort!  tlieni — nor  is  iteasy  to  conceive, 
that,  as  the  lords  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  b«, 
judE:c3  of  law  and  fact,  mnny  cases  should  occur 
(exrept  those  whifre  a  personal  eii>if  voce  witness 
is  denied  lo  be  competent)  in  which  a  judge,  |k«' 
scssiii);  an  entire  judicial  cauacily,  can  determine 
by  anticipation  what  is  ^ou  evidence,  and  wliat 
not,  beforv  he  luis  heard  it.  When  he  has  IteanI 
it,  of  eounw  be  will  judi:e  what  weight  it  is  tu 
have  upon  his  mind,  or  whether  it  ou^hl  not  en- 
tirely to  be  striick  out  of  tlte  prorecding*. 

Your  committee,  always  prutmiug,  at  before, 
ag;ainsi  the  tdmissioD  of  any  law,  foreign  or  dr>- 
mcstick,  St  of  Autboftty  in  parliament,  furtlicr  than 
as  written  reason,  and  tlw  opinion  of  wise  aod 
informctd  men.  has  eammined  into  tim  writers  on 
the  civil  hw,  unciCBt  and  atore  recent,  in  order  to 
discover  what  tliosc  rules  of  evidence,  in  any  sort 
applicable  to  criminal  ca»cf,  were,  whklt  were 
supposed  to  stand  in  tlw  way  of  the  trial  of  of- 
fcnrcfi  committed  in  India. 

They  lind,  tliat  tlio  term  evidence,  miJmUa, 
from  whence!  ours  is  token,  Ims  a  sense  diflerent 
iti  the  Roman  law  frnta  what  it  u  iiiKlcntood  to 
bear  in  the  I^^lish  j uricprudenc*.  Tlie  term  most 
nearly  answering  to  it  in  tlic  Roman,  bcint*  pra- 
batio,  proof;  which,  like  the  Icnn  rrideaee,  is  a 
Iteneriek  lenn,  including;  every  thine  by  which  a 
doubtful  nvattcr  m:ty  bo  rendered  more  certain  to 
llie  jwlze ;  or,  as  Oilbert  enpteaiKa  it,  c>-cry  mat- 
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*l"i?*?l*'dl"    ter  IS  evidence  which  amounts  to  the 

□f Evidence,  -    r..  ■    .  ■ 

p.  4a  proof  ot  the  point  in  question. 

On  the  general  head  of  evidence  or  proof,  your 
committee  Ends,  that  much  has  been  written  by 
persons  learned  in  the  Roman  law,  particularly  in 
modern  times ;  and  that  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  to  rules  the  principles  of  evidence 
or  proof,  a  matter  which  by  its  very  nature  seems 
incapable  of  that  simplicity,  precision,  and  gene- 
rality, which  are  necessary  to  supply  the  matter, 
or  to  give  the  form  to  a  rule  of  law.  Much  learn- 
ing has  been  employed  on  the  doctrine  of  indica- 
tions and  presumptions,  in  their  books  :  far  more 
„  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  law. — Very 

subtile  disquisitions  were  made,  on  all 
matters  of  jurisprudence  in  the  times  of  the  classi- 
cal civil  law,  by  the  followers  of  the  Stoick  school. 
In  the  modem  school  of  the  same  law,  the  same 
course  was  taken  by  Bartolus,  Baldus,  and  the 
civilians  who  followed  them,  before  the  complete 
1(190.  usque  revival  of  literature.  AU  the  discus- 
adioo.  ajons  to  be  found  in  those  voluminous 
writings,  furnish  undoubtedly  an  useful  exercise  to 
the  mind,  by  methodizing  the  various  forms,  in 
which  one  set  of  facts,  or  collection  of  facts,  or 
the  qualities  or  demeanour  of  persons,  reciprocally 
influence  each  other ;  and,  by  this  course  of 
juridical  discipline,  they  add  to  the  readiness  and 
sagacity  of  those  who  are  called  to  plead  or  to 
judge.  But  as  human  affairs  and  human  actions 
are  not  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  but  the  subject 
is  concrete,  complex,  and  moral,  they  cannot  be 
subjected  (without  exceptions  which  reduce  it  al- 
most to  nothing)  to  any  certain  rule.  Their  rules 
with  regard  to  competence  were  many  and  strict, 
and  our  lawyers  have  mentioned  it  to  their  re- 
proach. "  The  civilians  (it  has  been 
"  observed)  differ  in  nothing  more 
Vol'l'Sm^''  "  ^^^°  admitting  evidence  ;  for  they 
"  reject  histriones,  &c.  and  whole 
"  tribes  of  people."  Bui  this  extreme  rigour  as 
to  competency,  rejected  by  our  law,  is  not  found 
to  extend  to  the  genus  of  evidence,  but  only  to  a 
particular  species — personal  witnesses.  Indeed, 
after  all  their  efforts  to  fix  these  things  by  posi- 
tive and  inflexible  maxims,  the  best  Roman  law- 
yers in  their  best  ages  were  obliged  to  confess,  that 
every  case  of  evidence  rather  formed  its  own  rule, 
than  that  any  rule  could  be  adapted  to  every  case : 
The  best  opinions,  however,  seem  to  have  reduced 
the  admissibility  of  witnesses  to  a  few  heads. — 
"  For  if,"  said  Calistratus,  in  a  passage  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Digest,  "  the  testimony  is  free  from 
"  suspicion,  either  on  account  of  the  quahty  of 
"  tlie  person,  namely,  that  he  is  in  a  reputable 
"  situation  ;  or  for  cause,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
"  testimony  given  is  not  for  reward,  nor  favour, 
"  nor  for  enmity,  such  a  witness  is  admissible." 
This  first  description  goes  to  competence ;  between 
which  and  credit.  Lord  Hardwicke  justly  says  the 
discrimination  is  very  nice  :  the  other  part  of  the 
text  shows  their  anxiety  to  reduce  credibility  itself 
to  a  fixed  rule.  It  proceeds,  therefore,  "  his  sa- 
"  cred   Majesty,   Hadrian,    issued   a  rescript   to 
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"  Vivius  Varus,  lieutenant  of  Cilicia,  to  thii  effect. 
"  That  he  who  sits  in  jtidgmeot  is  the  most  api- 
"  ble  of  determining  what  credit  is  to  be  giiena 
"  witnesses."  The  worda  of  the  letter  of  rescn[it 
is  as  follow:  "  You  ought  best  to  know  viut 
"  credit  is  to  be  given  to  witnesses, — who,  and  <if 
"  what  dignity,  and  of  what  estimation  tbeyiTE, 
"  whether  they  seem  to  deliver  their  evidence  Wvi 
"  simplicity  and  candour — whether  they  leem  tt 
"  bring  a  formed  and  premeditated  dtscouiK— 
"  or  whether  on  the  spot  they  give  probable  mit- 
"  ter  in  answer  to  the  questions  that  are  pat  Id 
"  them."  And  there  remains  a  rescript  of  tin 
same  prince  to  Valerius  Varus  on  the  bringing  oix 
the  credit  of  witnesses.  This  appears  to  go  moe 
to  the  general  principles  of  evidence.  It  is  ■ 
these  words  :  "  What  evidence,  and  in  whu 
"  measure  or  degree,  shall  amount  to  proof  is 
"  each  case,  can  be  defined  in  no  manner  wbsl- 
"  soever  that  is  sufficiently  certain.  For,  thoogi 
"  not  always,  yet  frequently,  the  trutli  of  tJx 
"  afiair  may  appear  without  any  matter  of  pob- 
"  lick  record. — In  some  cases,  the  number  of 
"  the  witnesses,  in  others,  their  dignity  and  antlu- 
"  rity,  is  to  be  weighed ;  in  others,  concurriu; 
"  publick  feme  tends  to  confirm  the  credit  of  tbt 
"  evidence  in  question.  This  alone  I  am  abk, 
"  and  in  a  few  words,  to  give  you  as  my  dettt- 
"  mination,  that  you  ought  not  too  readily  tc 
"  bind  yourself  to  try  the  cause  upon  anyone 
"  description  of  evidence;  but  you  djmll 
"  are  to  estimate  by  your  own  discre-  ™i-  p^* 
"  tion  what  you  ought  to  credit,  or  what  appean 
"  to  you  not  to  be  established  by  proof  sof^ 
"  cient." 

The  modern  writers  on  the  civil   law  have  hk^ 
wise  much  matter  on  this  subject,  and  have  btio- 
duced  a  strictness,  with  regard  to  personal  testi- 
mony, which  our  particular  jurisprudence  has  dm 
thought  it  at  all  proper  to  adopt.     In  otbenn 
have  copied  them  more  closely.       They  divide 
evidence  into  two  parts,   in  which  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  ancients.     1st.  What  is  evidence, 
or  proof  by  itself?     2ndly.  What  is  presumptioo, 
"  which  is  a  probable  conjecture  from  a  reference 
"  to  something  which,   coming   from  marks  and 
"  tokens  ascertained,  shall   be  taken  for  trvtl>, 
"  until  some  other  shall  be  adduced  ?"     Again, 
they  have  laboured  particularly  to  fix  rules  S« 
presumptions,  which  they  divide  into,   I.  Violoit 
and    necessary. — 2.    Probable. — 3.    and    lastly. 
Slight  and  rash.     But,  finding  that  this  head  of 
presumptive  evidence  (which  makes  so  large  a  put 
with  them  and  with  us  in  the  trial  of  all  cauiei. 
and    particularly   criminal   causes)   is  extremelT 
difficult  to  ascertain,  either  with  regard  to  vbit 
shall  be  considered  as  exclusively  creating  any  of 
these  three  degrees  of  presumption,  or  cairinaiVoM 
what   facts,   and   how  proved, — and   pw«iin[«» 
what  marks  and  tokens  may  serve  to  establiili 
them, — even  those  civilians,  whose  character  it  s 
to  be  subtle  to  a  fault,  have  been  obliged  to  abu- 
don  the  task — and  have  fairly  confessed,  that  the 
labours  of  writers  to  fix  rules  for  these  matleis 
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have  Uccn  vaiii  and  fruitlew.  One  vf 
tlic  most  able  of  ihcm  lins  s»iJ,  '*  Tliat 
doctors  of  the  law  Iiitve  written  nothing  uf 
^^slue  conwrning  prc«<iinption« ;  nor  is  the  «u))- 
"  jccl  iiMltcr  Bucn  aa  to  dc  reduced  wiiliin  tlic 
•'  pruriibed  limit  of  any  certain  rule*.  In  irutli. 
"  It  is  from  tiie  actual  existing  caw.  and  fiuiu  llii* 
*'  eirciitn stances  of  the  persons,  nnd  of  the  husi- 
**  aeas,  tlial  we  ouglit  (under  the  KuiUoncc  of  an 
*■  incotriiiJi  judg:niciit  of  the  mind,  whicli  is  called 
'*  an  ei)Uitable  discretion)  to  dt^tciniine  what  pn?- 
"  Mimptiont  or  woieciutal  proofs  are  to  be  a<J- 
**  BMted  as  ruiional,  or  rejected  aa  faW,  or  on 
"  which  the  understanding  caa  pronounce  nothing, 
**  either  the  one  way  or  the  other." 

It  is  certain,  that  whattver  over-strictnefts  is  to 
be  found  in  ihi;  older  writers  on  this  law,  with 
Mgaitl  to  evidence,  it  chielly  lehtied  to  the  mere 
eonpt'trncy  of  witnistux ;  yt^t  even  here  the  rigour 
of  the  Roman  lawycrx  rchixcd  on  the  necetiily  of 
the  case.  Pcrsan!i  who  kept  hoost-s  of  ill  fame 
wen  with  thcin  incoinfKftentwiinfJoe* :  yet  among 
Cbe  maxims  of  thai  luw,  the  rule  is  well  known  of 
*•   Tettrt  iitpanam  in  re  lupanari." 

In  ordinary  cases,  they  require  two  witnemes  to 
prove  a  fact;  and  tlipreforu  they  held,  "  ihat 
"  it  there  be  but  one  wttnees,  »nd  no  prxtbable 
"  froiiiids  of  presumption  of  some  kind,  (nuUa 
**  arytimenta.j  that  one  witness  is  by  no  means  to 
"  be  heard  ;"  and  it  is  not  inelegantly  said  in 
tbU  CMC,  iVVn  JHS  di^cU  ud  probatic,  "  The 
'*  failure  is  not  in  the  luw,  but  in  tlte  proof." 
But  rf  other  irroiinds  of  p[C-<4iiMiplion  appear,  one 
wiiness  is  to  be  hirnrd  ;  "  lor  it  is  not  necessary 
"  Uial  one  crime  should  be  cstftblished  by  one 
"  sort  of  proof  only,  aa  by  witnes&cit.  ur  by  do- 
"  cume nis,  or  by  presumptions  :  all  die  inodes  of 
"  evKlence  may  be  bo  coiijoined.  thm  where  none 
"  of  tJietn  alone  would  atu-ct  tlio  prisoner,  all  the 
"  various  concurrent  proofs  should  ovcipowcrhini, 
"  like  a  storm  of  hail." — ^This  is  held  particularly 
troe  in  cases  where  crimes  are  secret,  and  detection 
ilifficuil.  The  neceosity  of  detecting  and  punish- 
log  tuch  crimes  superseded,  in  the  soundest 
anlliors.  this  Uieoretick  aim  at  perfectioii,  and 
obliged  technical  science  to  snbmtt  to  practical 
expedience,  /n  re  criminaU,  said  tlic  rigourists. 
Probatiani-s  dtbtnl  rise  cpittentes  rl  luce  men- 
diani  cii'fioTtt !  and  su  undoubtedly  it  is  in  of- 
lence*  which  admit  such  proof.  But  reflection 
taught  them,  that  even  iheir  favourite  rules  of  in- 
compelence  must  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of 
distributive  justice.  One  of  the  best  modem  wri- 
ton  on  the  impeiial  criminal  law,  particularly  us 
practised  in  ^aiony,  (Carpzovius.)  nays,  "  This 
**  alone  1  ihiiik  it  pri>|H<r  to  remark,  that  eien  in- 
"  competent  wilnMsca  are  tomeliiues  admitted,  if 
"  otliciwL^e  the  truth  cuniiut  be  ^t  at ;  and  this 
"  particularly  in  facts  and  crimes  which  are  of 
'*  difGcull  pri>of  ;" — ant)  fur  this  doctrine  he  cites 
Farinacius,  Mascardiis,  and  other  eminent  ctvi- 
liaris  who  had  written  on  evidence. — He  prwcceda 
aftervraral*— '*  However,  this  is  10  tie  taken 
"  with  a  camion,  that  the  impossibility  of  other- 


"  wise  discoveiing  the  truth,  is  not  construed 
"  from  hence,  that  other  wttiicsus  were  not 
"  actually  i-iiiin-in<-i],  Init  ihnt  from  the  nature  of 
"  the  crime,  or  from  regard  had  to  the  place  and 
"  time,  other  witnestes  could  not  be  present." 
Many  other  passat^  from  the  same  itullion'ty, 
and  from  others  to  a  simihr  eir<H.-t.  might  be 
added :  We  shall  only  remark  shortly,  that  Gnill, 
u  writer  OQ  ^  practice  of  tliat  law  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  in  our  own  courts,  gives  Lib  ii  ow 
the  rule  more  in  the  form  of  a  maxim  ;  ua 
"  That  the  law  is  contented  with  fluch  proof  as 
"  cun  be  made,  if  the  subject  in  id  nalure  is 
"  ditlicult  of  proof."  And  the  satnc  writer,  in 
another  passa^i^,  refers  to  another  still  more  eene- 
rs)  maxim,  (and  a  sound  maxim  it  is,]  that  the 
power  and  means  of  proof  ought  not  bo  narrowed 
but  enlarRcd.  that  the  truth  may  not  LITj-IObs-W. 
be  concealed  :— Probationurn  Jacut-  i-  '. 
tat  nun  augtistari,  ted  amplian  debtat,  lu  rerifa* 
(lecultetur. 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  can  6nd  nothing 
in  the  writings  of  the  learned  in  this  law,  anv  mOK 
than  tlicy  could  discover  any  thine  in  lite  law  of 
parliament,  to  support  any  one  of  the  delemiina- 
lions  given  by  the  juilg;rs,  and  adopted  by  the 
lords.  Mpainet  the  evidence  which  vour  committee 
ufTcred,  whether  direct  and  poeitive,  or  merely 
(OS  fof  the  greater  part  it  was)  circumstantial,  and 
produced  as  aground  to  form  legiiimaie  presump- 
tion a^inst  the  defendant :  nor,  if  tlicy  were  to 
admit  (which  they  do  not)  tliis  civil  law  to  be  of 
authority  in  fuiniidiing  any  rale  in  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  commons,  mofc  than  as  it  may  oeca< 
sionally  furnish  n  principle  of  reason  on  a  new  or 
u iidctcrtnined  point,  do  they  find  aiiT  nile,  or  any 
principle,  derived  from  that  law,  which  could  or 
ought  to  have  made  us  keep  back  the  evidence 
which  WA  oSered.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather 
think  those  rules  and  principles  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  our  conduct. 

As  to  the  canon  law,  your  committee,  finding 
it  to  have  adopted  the  civil  law  with  no  \-ery  es- 
sential variation,  does  not  feel  it  i>eccMsry  to 
make  any  particular  statement  on  that  subject 

Your  committee  ilirn  cnme  to  examine  mto  the 
authorities  in  the  English  law,  both  as  it  hjs  pre- 
vailed for  many  yean  back,  and  as  it  has  been 
recently  received  In  our  eourtt  betow.  They  fi>und 
on  the  whole  ttie  rules  rniher  les^  strict,  mora 
libcml,  and  less  loaded  with  positive  limitations, 
than  in  the  Roman  law.  T)ie  ori£:in  uf  this  lati- 
tude may  perhaps  be  sought  in  lliit  circumstance, 
which  we  know  to  have  relaxed  ll>e  rifronr  of  the 
Roman  law — courts  in  Encland  do  not  jud^ 
upon  evidence,  itcnadam  nUr^ata  et  probata,  as 
in  other  countries  and  under  other  laws  ilicy  do, 
but  upon  verdict.  By  a  fiction  of  law,  they  con- 
sider the  jury  as  luppiyin^  in  somctenie  the  place 
of  testimony.  One  witness  (and  for  that  reason) 
is  allowed  sufficient  to  eoiiviet,  in  oases  of  felony, 
which  in  other  laws  is  not  permitted. 

In  aneieiit  Itmei  it  has  happcncfl  to  the  [aw  of 
England,  (as  in  pleading,  so  iniualter  of  et  ideocej 
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that  a  rig^id  strictness  in  the  application  of  techni- 
cal rules,  has  been  more  observed  than  at  present 
it  is.  ia  the  more  early  ages,  as  the  minds  of  the 
judges  were  in  general  less  conversant  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  as  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion wa&  less  extensive,  and  as  the  matters  which 
came  before  them  were  of  less  variety  and  com- 
plexity, the  rule  being  in  general  right,  not  so 
much  inconvenience  on  the  whole  was  found  From 
a  literal  adherence  to  it,  as  might  hare  arisen  from 
an  endeavour  towards  a  liberal  and  equitable 
departure,  for  which  further  experience,  and  a 
more  continued  cultivation  of  equity  as  a  science, 
had  not  then  so  fully  prepared  them. — In  those 
times,  that  judicial  policy  was  not  to  be  con- 
demned. We  find  too,  tftat,  probably  from  the 
same  cause,  most  of  their  doctnne  leaned  towards 
the  restriction  ;  and  the  old  lawyers  being  bred, 
according  to  the  then  philosophy  of  the  schools, 
in  habits  of  great  gubtilty  and  refinement  of 
distinction,  and  having  once  taken  that  bent, 
very  great  acuteness  of  mind  was  displayed  in 
maintaining  every  rule,  every  maxim,  every  pre- 
sumption of  law  creation,  and  every  fiction  of  law, 
with  a  punctilious  exactness  ;  and  tliis  seems  to 
have  been  the  course  which  laws  have  taken  in 
every  nation.*  It  was  probably  from  this  rigour, 
and  from  a  sense  of  its  pressure,  tliat,  at  an  early 
period  of  our  law,  far  more  causes  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  were  carried  into  the  house  of  lords, 
and  the  council  board,  where  laymen  were  judges, 
than  can  or  ought  to  be  at  present. 

As  the  businessof  courts  of  equity  became  more 
enlarged,  and  more  methodical;  as  magistrates, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  presided  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  who  were  not  bred  to  the  common  law ; 
as  commerce,  with  its  advantages  and  its  necessi- 
ties, opened  a  communication  more  largely  with 
other  countries ;  as  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
(always  a  part  of  the  law  of  England)  came  to 
be  cultivated  ;  as  an  encreasing  empire  ;  as  new 
views  and  new  combinations  of  things  were  open- 
ed, this  antique  rigour  and  over-done  severity  gave 
way  to  the  accommodation  of  human  concerns,  for 
which  rules  were  made,  and  not  human  concerns 
made  to  bend  to  tliem, 

omichund*.  At  length.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a 
Harker.Atk.i.  case  the  most  solemnly  ai^ued  of  any 
within  the  memory  of  man,  with  the  aid  of  the 
greatest  learning  at  the  bar,  and  with  the  aid  of 
all  the  learning  on  the  bench,  both  bench  and  bar 
being  then  supplied  with  men  of  the  first  form, 
declared  from  the  bench,  and  in  concurrence  with 
the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  with  the  most  learned 
of  tlie  long  robe,  the  able  council  on  the  side  of 
the  old  restrictive  principles,  making  no  reclama- 
tion— "  That  the  judges  and  sages  of  the  law 
"  have  laid  it  down,  that  there  is  but  ONE  gene- 
"  ral  rule  of  evidence — the  best  that  the  nature 
"  of  the  case  will  admit." — This,  then,  the  master 
rule,  that  governs  all  the  subordinate  rules,  does 

"  AntiquR  .iutlspnidentia  aapera  qutdsm  ills,  tenebricosa.  cl 
trislis,  noil  lam  In  icqutlale,  quam  in  verborum  i^uperstllione 
Tundala,  eaque  Ciceronia  Ktaiem  fere  attlgit,  laamitque  annoa 


in  reality  subject  itself  and  it>  cnrn  virtue  idn- 
thority  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  leva  u 
rule  at  all  of  an  independent,  abstract,  and  nk- 
stantire  quality. — Sir  Dudley  Ryder  (then  un- 
uey- general,  afterwards  chief  j  ustice)  in  fablont^ 
argument,  observed — "  It  is  extremely  profci, 
"  that  there  should  become  general  rules  inmidm 
"  to  evidence ;  but  if  exceptions  are  not  iUm^ 
"  to  them,  it  would  be  better  to  demolish  ill  tie 
"  general  rules. — ^Tbere  is  do  general  rule  witkvt 
"  exception  that  we  know  of,  but  tbts,  tbittk 
"  best  evidence  shall  be  admitted,  wbidi  ik 
"  nature  of  the  case  will  afibrd.  I  will  ilm, 
"  that  rules,  as  general  as  this,  are  hrake  b  opot, 
"  for  the  sake  of  allowing  evidence.  There  ii  m 
"  rule  that  seems  more  binding,  than  that  ana 
"  shall  not  be  admitted  an  evidence  in  hti  an 
"  case,  and  yet  the  statute  of  Hue  and  Cry  ii  m 
"  exception.  A  man's  books  are  allowed  to  bt 
"  evidence,  or,  which  is  in  substance  the  uat. 
"  his  servant's  books,  because  tbe  nature  of  tW 
"  case  requires  it ;  as  in  the  c^ase  of  a  brent! 
"  servants. — Another  general  rule,  that  a  vife 
"  cannot  be  witness  against  her  husband,  has  b« 
"  broke  in  upon  in  cases  of  treason  :  Hist  tbe 
"  last  words  of  a  dying  man  are  given  in  evideDn. 
"  in  the  case  of  murder,  is  also  an  exceptioD  tn 
"  the  general  rule,  that  a  man  may  not  be  a- 
"  amined  without  oath."  Such  are  the  docCrtDa 
of  this  great  lawyer. 

Chief  Justice  Willes  concurs  with  Lord  Hud- 
wicke  as  to  dispensing  with  strict  rules  of  evidtixt. 
— "  Such  evidence,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be  admiuti 
"  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  will  allow  of;  *>■ 
"  for  instance,  a  marriage  at  Utrecht,  certiU 
"  under  the  seal  of  the  minister  there,  and  of  ibt 
"  said  town,  and  that  they  cohabited  togethas 
"  man  and  wife,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  pnxif 
"  that  they  were  married." — ^This  learned  indp 
(commenting  upon  Lord  Coke's  doctrine,  and  Ser- 
jeant Hawkins's  after  him,  that  the  oaths  of  Jen 
and  Pagans  were  not  to  be  taken)  says, "  Tbl 
"  this  notion,  though  advanced  by  so  great  a  nu, 
"  is  contrary  to  religion,  common  sense,  and  no- 
"  mon  humanity,  and  I  think  the  devils,  to  vIkhii 
"  he  has  delivered  them,  could  not  have  suggested 
"  any  thing  worse." — The  chief  justice,  admitlin; 
Lord  Coke  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  then  proceeds  in 
very  strong  terms,  and  with  marks  of  contempt, 
to  condemn  "  his  narrow  notions  ;"  and  he  tm': 
with  as  little  respect  or  decorum  the  ancient  sn- 
thorities  referred  to  in  defence  of  such  notions- 

The  principle  of  the  departure  from  those  ruin 
is  clearly  fixed  by  Lord  Hardwicke ;  he  Isvs  il 
down  as  follows :  "  The  first  ground  judges  hxt 
"  gone  upon  in  departing  from  strict  rules,  i^ 
"  absolute  strict  necessity.  2dly.  A  presam/i 
"  necessity."  Of  the  first  he  gives  those  in- 
stances ;  "  in  the  case  of  writings  subscribed  br 
"  witnesses,  if  all  are  dead,  the  proof  of  oneof 
"  their  hands  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  deed. 


cirriter  3S0.  Qure  hanc  exwpil,  ligultqur  mnnos  frre  is.  fBjr- 
Tioti  loii|;c  humanloTi  quii)[>e  quie  m>eis  uiiiitaie  nanuu 
quam  potesteie  veTborijin,  D^tla  moderaretur.— GraTliia,  p-  ^ 
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Where  an  original  i*  loet,  »  copy  msy  be  ad- 
**  mitted :  if  n»  cop)'f  then  a  proof  by  wiinuses 
**  «bo  linvc  htard  ibedccd  ;  and  vet  it  is  a  linn;; 
**  t]i«  law  abhnra,  to  admil  tbi:  mcniofy  of  nia.n 
*■  for  evidence." — This  enlargement  throuph  two 
SU^'}  of  pioof.  botli  ol'ttieii)  conlcary  lo  the  rule 
oT  law.  anil  both  abliorrent  fcotn  iiii  |iriiit:i|ile9, 
«rv  by  (bit  great  ju'l);«  Hwumulated  u])on  one 
another,  and  are  admitted  from  neefstilif,  lo  ar- 
commofliLtc  human  ulTiiin,  and  lo  prwcnl  that, 
which  courts  arv  by  every  pouible  mr.iii!i  iiislitiiied 
topr^-eot— A  FAILURE  OF  JUSTICE.  And 
this  necessity  is  not  contincd  wttliin  titu  utrict 
Untils  of  physical  cauKs,  but  a  more  Ian,  and 
takes  ID  moral,  auil  even  presumed  and  argutacu- 
taliet!  nectssitjf.  a  neces&ity  nhicli  is  in  lact  no- 
thing more  Utan  a  gfreat  degree  of  expediency. 
Tin  Uw  creates  a  Hctilious  neceuity  against  the 
nlei  of  evident'''  in  favour  of  the  ronveuience  of 
(WtLLib.iL  Irnde  :  An  exception,  whichon  a&imi- 
Om  » 1  s  lar  principle  hnd  before  been  admitted 
JD  (lie  civil  law,  as  to  tncrciintile  cuiises,  in  which 
the  books  of  the  party  weie  received  lo  give  full 
efi«ct  lo  nn  insumcicnt  dt^ev  of  proof,  cuUt'd  in 
the  nicety  of  tlicir  distinctions  asotipieua  prvbatw. 

But  to  proceed  with  Lord  llardwickc  : — he 
obaerves,  thnt  "  a  tradesman's  Iraoks  (that  is,  the 
••  acta  of  tJie  pinrty  inurestcd,  himself)  are  admit- 
"  Bed  as  evidence, not  thrc»igii  aftmrlute  neceatHy, 
"  but  by  reason  of  n  jiresumption  of  nercwicy 
**  tRftrrtd  only  from  the  HHlure  of  cominerce. 
"  No  rule,"  continued  l^rd  Hardwickc,  "  can  be 
"  morr  settlod,  than  th<it  lestimoay  ia  not  lo  be 
"  received  but  ufxin  oath  :"  but  he  layR  it  down 
that  ail  oath  iUelf  may  be  dispcriMid  with. 
"  ITieie  is  another  instanct,"  says  he,  "  where  the 
*'  tnwful  ontl)  may  he  dispensed  with,  namely, 
'•  where  our  courii  admit  evidence  for  the  Crown 
"  Without  oaih." 

In  llie  »amc  diocuiaiuH,  the  chitf  baron  (Parker) 
cited  cacfs,  in  wliich  all  the  rules  of  evidence  had 
pven  way.  "  Tliere  is  not  a  more  general  rule," 
■ay*  he,  "  than  that  hearsay  cannot  be  admitted, 
"  DDT  hdiband  and  wife  as  witnesses  ngainit  each 
"  oUier:  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  from  neccs- 
'■  sity  they  have  been  allowed,  not  an  absolute 
"  ueccssity,  but  a  moral  one." 

It  is  riiithfr  remarkable,  in  this  jodictal  ai^u- 
ment,  that  exceptions  are  allowed  not  only  to 
rules  of  evidence,  but  tfint  the  rules  of  evidence 
tbemtelvcs  are  not  alto^thcr  (he  same,  where  ihe 
aubjeci  matter  varies.  The  judgv»  have,  (o  farih- 
talejuMtce,  and  (o  favonr  DommercG.ciTn  adopted 
tbe  rules  of  foreign  laws.  They  have  ttikcn  for 
^anlcd,  and  wonid  not  suficr  to  be  questioned, 
the  regularity  and  justice  of  the  proceedingi  of 
Ibraigii  eontu,  and  thev  have  admitted  (hem  as 
evidenoe,  not  only  of  the  fart  of  tlie  decision,  but 
of  the  ri^ht  as  lo  ila  let^lity :  wliere  there  arc 
fbrejfa  parties  interested,  and  in  *'  commercial 
••  matters,  ihe  rules  of  evidence  are  not  ijuite  the 

vaDie  a*  in  other  instances  in  courts  of  justice. 

•  V  B.  liiso«wcrtsiEialFaKaatto.(lMNU[baMorrmuan.  Lius- 
bead  u  adBiiM  i*  fvow«  aa  amuli  upon  n  with  Cm  Ok  Klat. 


"  The  case  of  Hue  and  Cry,  Brownlow,  47,  a  femo 
"  covert  is  not  a  lawful  witness  against  her  hua- 
"  band,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  but  lias  been 
"  admitted  in  civil  cases.*  The  leslimouy  of  a 
"  public  notary  is  evidence  by  the  taw  nf  France  ; 
"  conlracls  are  made  bt-fore  a  public  notary,  and 
"  no  oUier  wttnea  neceiaary.  I  should  think  It 
"  would  be  no  doubt  at  all,  if  it  came  in  quetlion 
"  hewf,  whether  this  would  be  a  valid  contract; 
"  but  a  testimony  from  pcnona  of  that  credit  and 
"  PCpulation  would  be  received  as  a  very  good 
"  proof  in  forei^  tranvctions.  and  would  autlien- 
"  ticaie  the  contract." — Chro,  Chal.  3(i5. 

These  cases  show,  that  courts  always  govern 
themselves  by  these  rules  in  cases  of  fore.igii  (rnns- 
actions.  To  this  principle  Lord  HnrdMicke  ac- 
cords ;  and  enlarging  the  rule  of  evidence  by  lira 
nature  of  (he  subject,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  he  lays  it  down—"  that  it  is  a  common  and 
'■  naturai  prcsiiniplion ,  that  personu  of  the  Gcn- 
"  too  religion  should  be  pfiDcipally  apprized  of 
"  facts  and  tmnsactious  in  their  own  country.— 
"  At  the  English  have  only  a  factory  in  tliJa  coun- 
"  try,  for  it  is  in  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mog^il, 
"  if  wc  should  admit  this  cvidcace  [Genloo  evi- 
"  dcnce  on  a  Gentoo  oath]  it  would  be  agreeable 
"  to  the  genius  of  tlw  lawof  England."  For  this 
he  cites  the  proc^N?dinga  of  our  court  of  Admiralty 
-—and  adopts  l)ie  opinion  of  the  author  who  states 
tlie  piecedi-nt— "  That  this  court  will  give  creiilit 
"  lo  the  aentcoet  of  the  court  of  Admiralty  m 
"  Frnace,  and  take  it  to  be  according  to  right, 
"  and  wilt  not  examine  their  proceedings ;  for  it 
"  would  ba  found  very  inconvenient  if  one  king- 
"  dom  should,  by  peculiar  laws,  correct  the  iudg- 
*'  mcnU  and  proceedings  of  another  kingdiimt," 
Such  is  (lie  genius  of  ttic  law  of  England,  that 
these  two  principles  of  the  general  moral  ne- 
cessities of  things,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  case, 
overrule  crery  utlier  principle,  even  tliose  rules 
which  seem  the  very  strongest.  Cliief  Baron 
Parker,  in  answer  u>  an  objeiHion  made  against 
the  infidel  deportent,  "  that  (h«  plaintilf  ought  to 
"  have  shewn  tliat  he  could  not  have  the  evidence 
"  of  Christians,"  says,  "  that  irpngnaot  to  naiu- 
"  ral  justice,  in  the  statute  of  Hue  and  Cry,  tlie 
'*  robbed  is  admitted  lo  bo  witnc*»of  the  robbery, 
"  as  a  moral  or  presumed  ncceasily  is  suflicicnt." 
The  same  learned  mBgistrate,  pursuing  his 
nrgutnent  in  favour  of  liberality,  in  i>peBing  bihI 
enlarging  the  avenues  lo  justice,  does  not  admit 
"  that  the  authnrity  of  one  or  two  caacs  is  valid 
"  against  reasoo,  equity,  and  convenience,  llie 
"  vital  principles  of  the  law."  Me  cites  Wells 
versus  \Villianw.  1.  Raymond  2S2,  to  shew  Uiat 
the  necessity  of  inide  has  mollified  ihe  loo  rii:ornus 
nile«  of  tlie  oM  law,  in  (heir  restraint  and  di«cou- 
ragenteol  of  ali>*n«.  **  A  Jew  may  sue  at  thit  day, 
"  but  hrrctofore  tie  could  nvt,  for  tiKn  Ihcy  were 
"  looked  upon  as  enemies,  but  now  commerce  has 
"  (Hughl  the  world  inorehuniamiy  :  and  therefore 
"  held  thai  an  alien  citemy,commorant  here  by  tito 

ralrdiigr  Raywcod.cMefJnsilee.'ma.  ilUi  Ocu  Kii«  vnaasAiiM. 
Aad  Mr  varwasMlNr  «nfpaoa\ssc8«ll(rs  Mn  rnn^MS,! 
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"  licence  of  the  kin^,  and  under  his  protection, 
"  may  maintain  a  debt  upon  a  bond,  though  he 
"  did  not  come  with  sate  conduct."  So  far 
Parker,  concurring  with  Raymond. — He  pro- 
ceeds, "  It  was  objected  by  the  defendant's  coun- 
"  sei  that  this  is  a  novelty,  and  that  what  never  has 
"  been  done  ought  not  to  be  done."  The  answer 
is,  "  The  law  of  England  is  not  confined  to  par- 
"  ticular  cases ;  but  is  much  more  governed  by 
"  reason  than  by  any  one  case  whatever.  The 
"  true  rule  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Vaughan,  fol. 
"  37,  38,  where  the  law,  saith  he,  is  known  and 
"  clear,  the  judges  must  determine  as  the  law  is, 
"  without  regard  to  the  inequitableness  or  incon- 
"  veniency.  These  defects,  if  they  happen  in  the 
"  law,  can  only  be  remedied  by  parliament — but 
"  where  thelaw  is  doubtful  and  not  clear,  the  judges 
"  ought  to  interpret  the  law  to  be  as  is  most  con- 
"  sonant  to  equity,  and  what  is  least  incon- 
"  venient." 

These  principles  of  equity,  convenience,  and 
natural  reason,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee  considered 
in  the  s»me  ruling  light,  not  only  as  guides  in 
matter  of  interpretation  concerning  law  in  general, 
but,  in  particular,  as  controulers  of  the  whole  law 
of  evidence,  which  being  artificial,  and  made  for 
convenience,  is  to  be  governed  by  that  conveni- 
ence for  which  it  is  made,  and  is  to  be  wholly 
subservient  to  the  stable  principles  of  substantial 
justice.  "  I  do  apprehend,"  said  that  chief  jus- 
tice, "  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  artificial  rules,  framed  by  men  for 
"  convenience  in  courts  of  justice.  This  is  a  case 
"  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  that  light ;  and 
"  I  take  it,  that  considering  evidence  in  this  way 
*'  [viz.  according  to  natural  justice]  is  agreeable 
"  to  tlie  genius  of  tlie  law  of  England." 

The  sentiments  of  Murray,  then  solicitor-gene- 
ral, afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  are  of  no  small 
weight  in  themselves,  and  they  are  authority  by 
being  judicially  adopted.  His  ideas  go  to  the 
growing  melioration  of  the  law,  by  making  its 
liberality  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  justice, 
and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world ;  not  restrict- 
ing the  infinitely  diversified  occasions  of  men,  and 
the  rules  of  natural  justice,  within  artificial  cir- 
cumscriptions, but  conforming  our  jurisprudence 
to  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  empire. 
This  enlargement  of  our  concerns,  he  appears,  in 
the  year  1744,  almost  to  have  foreseen,  and  he 
lived  to  behold  it.  "  The  arguments  on  the  other 
"  side,"  said  that  great  light  of  the  law,  (that  is, 
arguments  against  admitting  the  testimony  in 
question  from  the  novelty  of  the  case.)  "  prove 
"  nothing.  Does  it  follow  from  tlience,  that  no 
"  witnesses  can  be  examined  in  a  case  that  never 
"  specially  existed  before  ?  or  that  an  action 
"  cannot  be  brought  in  a  case  that  never  happened 
"  before?  Reason  (being  stated  to  be  the  first 
"  ground  of  all  laws,  by  the  autlior  of  the  book 
"  called  Doctor  and  Student)  must  determine  the 
"  case.  Therefore  the  only  question  is,  whether 
"  upon  principles  of  reason,  jusiice,  and  con- 
"  venience,  this  witness  be  admissible  ?  "  "  Cases 


"  in  law  depend  upon  the  occatimu  J?!^?S 
"  which  gave  nse  to  them.     All  occa-  ioautki 
"  sions  do  not  arise  at  once  :  Now   "''"*■ 
"  a  particular  species  of  Indiana  appears;  hat- 
"  after  another  species  of  iDdians  may  arise.   \ 
"  statute  can  seldom  take  in  all  cases.     Therefore 
"  the  common  law,  that  works  itself  pure  by  rulci 
"  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  juBtice,  is  for  tiu 
"  reason  superiourto  an  act  of  parliament." 

Prom  the  period  of  this  great  judgment  (o  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  the  lav  hu 
gone  on  continually  working  itself  pure  (to  us 
Lord  Mansfield's  expression)  by  rules  drawn  from 

the  fountain  of  justice.     "  General      

"  rules,"  said  the  same  person  when  ^m'm^ 
he  sat  upon  the  bench,  "  are  wisely  ^HlEf'^*'- 
"  established  for  attaining  justice  with 
"  ease,  certainty,  and  dispatch.  But  the  great 
"  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will 
"  see  that  it  be  really  obtained.  The  courts  hate 
"  been  more  liberal  of  late  years  in  their  detenni- 
"  nations,  and  have  more  endeavoured  to  attemi 
"  to  the  real  justice  of  the  case,  than  formerly" 
On  another  occasion,  of  a  proposi-  wyndtwat 
tion  for  setting  aside  a  verdict,  he  CbeMyni  lii 
said,  "  This  seems  to  be  the  true  way  ^''™'-''* 
"  tocomeatjustice,  and  what  we  therefore  ought  to 
"  do ;  for  the  true  text  is  bonijudicis  ett  ampiien 
"Justitiam,  not  jurisdictionem,  as  has  been  often 
"  cited."  In  conformity  to  this  principle,  the 
supposed  rules  of  evidence  have,  in  late  times  utd 
judgments,  instead  of  being  drawn  to  a  greats 
degree  of  strictness,  been  greatly  relaxed. 

"  All  evidence  is  according  to  the     cowper* 
"  subject  matter  to  which  it  is  applied.    Jt"*^'?,. 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  ven^Horaa. 
"  between  length  oftime  that  operates 
"  as  a  bar  to  a  claim,  and  that  which  is  used  onk 
"  by  way  of  evidence. — For  instance,  length  of 
"  time,  merely  as  it  afiecu  evidence,  mav  be  left 
"  to  the  consideration  of  thejury,  and  the  evidence 
"  itself  credited  or  not,  according  to  the  inference 
"  that  may  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other,  from 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case."     In  all  cases  of 
evidence    Lord    Mansfield's    maxim   Abraiurais' 
was  to  lean  to  admissibility,  leaving   Budd  p- «^ 
the  objections,  which  were  made  to    cascmii' 
competency,  to  go  to  credit,  and  to      r^X^. 
be  weighed  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  **' 

after  they  had  heard  it. — In  objections  to  will;, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  Uiem,  he 
thought "  it  clear  that  the  judges  ought  to  lets 
"  against  objections  raised  on  the  ground  of  infor- 
"  mality." 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  before  declared,  with  great 
truth,  "  That  the  boundaries  of  what  goes  to  the 
"  credit,  and  what  to  the  competency,  are  verv 
"  nice,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  carried  too  far;" 
and  in  the  same  case  he  said,  "  that  unless  the 
"  objection  appeared  to  him  to  carry  a  strong 
"  danger  of  perjury,  and  some  apparent  advan- 
"  tage  might  accrue  to  the  witness,  he  wasalwari 
"  inclined  to  let  it  tro  to  his  credit, 
"  only  in  order  to  let  in  a  proper  light  ^'"^  '■*^' 
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*  to  tlic  cue,  vhicli  would  ollierwise  be  sfaut  out; 
'*  an<l  in  a  doubtful  rnw,  he  said,  it  was  e^ne- 
••  rally  lii*  custom  to  sdniit  the  evidence,  and  give 
"  Much  clin><tUo[»  to  the  Jury  as  the  nalure  of  the 
"  cox  might  lequire," 

It  n  a  known  riili>  ()f  eridencf,  ihat  an  interest 
■a  tW  iiiaiifr  to  l>e  iiu|i[X}red  liy  li-iiljinony,  dis- 
f|tnlilieR  ft  witneni ;  yet  l-ord  Manstidd  h«!d, 
"  That  aitx  objvctiuns  to  »  remote  inlvn^t,  ivdich 
"  conld  not  be  relc-uscd,  ibuugli  (hoy  licM  tiiutlic-t' 
"  cascf.  were  iint  nlluutHl  to  di»i[tiulify  n  witness 
'*  to  a  will  (ii*  in  thfr  cnur  of  parishioncfA  liMvin^ 
**  a  devise  to  tlic  usL-  afthc  poor  uf  llic  parisli  for 
"crer)."  He  ncnl  still  funlici,  and  liis  doctrine 
teods  io  fully  to  seltla  tlie  principle  of  depiLrture 
from,  or  adherence  to,  rules  of  evidence,  (hat  yotir 
committee  inscrls  part  of  the  BTgutncnl  at  laige. 
WtimDidid  I  "  "^"^  disability  of  a  vrttnc»  from  in- 
OwtwimiL  ■•  terest  is  very  different  from  a  posi- 
"  tiv«  incapacity.  If  n  deed  must  be  acknow. 
"  ledged  before  a  judge  or  notary  public,  every 
**  olti«r  person  it  under  z  positive  incapteity  to 
"  authrnticnte  it ;  butobjectionsof  intArettarcdc- 
*'  duclions  from  natural  reuson,  and  pnKccd  upon 
"  a  prcsiitnplion  of  too  gri'nt  ii  bins  in  tlir  mind  of 
"  lfa«  wiluefs,  iind  the  publick  iiiility  of  rejecting 
*'  Mirliiil  lp*liniony.  Prosumplrons  Maud  no 
*'  IcraiKCTlhiin  till  lliccomrnry  is  proved,  Tliepre- 
*'  Mimptionofbiaimay  be  takcnofl'by  shewing  tlml 
"  the  witness  has  a  grcut  or  u  greater  interest  ilie 
**  othcf  way.  or  tliat  lie  ha«  fiven  it  up.  TIio  pre- 
"  comptiou  of  publick  utility  may  be  anatvercd.  by 
*'  sbewing  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  nn- 
**  tier  tbe  paruculnr  circumtianees,  not  to  receive 
**  Mich  toUmony.  Therefore,  from  the  course  of 
"  baiHins,  necessity,  and  othtr  reasons  of  expc- 
*'  dience,  ntmberUss  excepliunt  are  allowed  to 
••  the  general  rule." 

LswvT  MtOr.  These  being  tlic  principles  of  later 
p.9K  juris  prudence,  tlw  jiidgi-a  liavc  suf- 
fcmd  ito  positive  nik-  uf  uvidt-nce  to  counleraci 
tho«e  principles.  They  hav«  even  sulfcred  sub- 
scribing witnesses  to  a  will,  wliicb  recite*  tlie 
•oandncM  of  mind  in  the  testator,  to  be  examined 
to  prove  liis  insanity,  even  wli«n  (be  court  received 
•TUlence  (0  overturn  that  tcstimany,  and  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  those  wtincsses.  Fire  witnesses  hod 
attested  a  will  and  oodicil.  Thcv  were  admitted 
ID  annul  the  will  which  they  had  ihemselve*  nt- 
tMled.  Ubjections  u-ere  talcen  to  the  com  pete  ney 
of  one  of  the  wiinrtses  in  suppoil  of  the  wifl 
against  tlie  leitimony  of  its  subscribing  witnesses. 
1st,  lliat  lite  witness  was  an  executor  in  trust,  and 
•0  liable  to  actions.  O^ly,  .4i  having  acted  under 
ibe  trust ;  wbtrcby,  if  the  will  were  set  aside,  be 
would  be  liable  to  answer  for  damages  incurred  by 
ibe  tale  of  ihe  d^'tyast'd's  chambers  to  n  Mr. 
Fiedefick.  Mr.  Frederick  nifered  to  submit  to 
a  nile  to  release,  for  the  sake  of  publkk  jitsticc. 
Thow  who  msintuined  the  objection  citcfl  Sidersin, 
a  reporter  of  murb  .iij|)t»rily,  f>\.  \\f>.  iind  Iti 
KebU  134.  Lord  Mnnnfi^ld,  chief  justice,  did 
not  contiuvcrt  those  nutburitii-s :  btit  in  tbe  cournc 
of  obuiaing  substaniial  justice,  lie  trk-4ied  both  of 


tbem  with  c(|ual  contempt,  lliougli  dctcrminctl  by 
judges  of  high  reputation.  His  words  are  remark- 
able :  *•  We  do  not  aoic  »it  here  to  inke  oor  rules 
"  of  evidence  from  Sidersjn  and  Keblc."  He 
overruled  the  objection  upon  more  recent  au- 
thorltie.t.  which,  llioiigh  not  in  similar  circum- 
staii(.<(>K.  he  considered  as  within  the  reason.  The 
court  did  not  tliink  it  neceuary  ihiit  the  witness 
should  release,  as  be  had  offered  to  do.  "  It  ap- 
"  pcuTcdoD  ibit  trial  (says.luiticcBlucl(»tonc)lhat 
"  a  black  conspimcy  was  formed  to  set  aside  tJ*e 
"  gentleman's  will,  without  any  foundation  what- 
"  ever."  A  prosecution  against  three  of  the 
teilamcnUry  witnesses  was  recommended,  who 
were  st^erwands  convicted  of  perjury.  Had  strict 
formalities,  with  regard  to  evidence,  been  adhered 
to  in  any  |>att  of  this  proceeding,  that  very  black 
conspiracy  would  have  succeeded:  and  those 
black  conspirators,  instead  of  receiving  the  punish- 
ment of  llieir  crimes,  would  have  enjoyed  the  re- 
ward of  their  perjury. 

Ijjrd  Mansfield,  it  leeins,  had  been  5""^  "*!; 

.  ,     ,    .  .  .  ,  ,   Aiuch  «i  41- 

misled,  m  a  certain  case,  with  r^^rd  mi*  w«Jnaa 

to  prcccdcDU.  His  opinion  was  a^inst  "'  "'~'*'°»- 
tlir  reason  and  equity  of  the  supposed  practice, 
but  lie  supposed  himself  nut  at  liberty  to  give  way 
to  his  own  wishes  nnd  ontniom.  On  discnvcring 
his  error,  he  considered  liiinsclf  as  freed  from  on 
intolerable  burtlien,  and  bailened  to  undo  his  for- 
mer delermiiialioQ.  "'  There  are  no  precedents," 
•aid  he  with  some  exultation, "  which  stat»d  in  the 
"  way  of  our  detemiiaing  liberally,  equitably,  and 
"  according  lo  the  true  intention  of  the  parties." 
In  tlie  same  case,  his  learned  assestnr,  Justica 
Wilmol,  felt  tlic  same  sentiments.  His  exprea- 
siuns  are  remarkable :  "  Courts  of  law  ought  to 
"  concur  with  courts  of  equity,  in  the  emutioa 
"  of  tliose  powers  whicli  arc  very  conrenient  to 
"  be  inserted  in  settlements  :  nad  lh«y  ought  not 
"  lo  listen  to  nice  distinctions  tliat  »arour  of  the 
"  schools,  but  to  be  guided  by  tme  good  seme 
'<  and  manly  reason.  Atltrt  the  statute  of  tJtet, 
"  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  courts  of 
"  common  law  had  not  adopted  all  the  mica  and 
"  maxims  of  the  courts  of  equity.  Hib  woald 
"  have  prevented  (he  absurdity  of  nMreinng  costs 
"  in  One  court,  and  paying  them  in  anolbcr." 

Your  committee  docs  not  produce  llie  doctrine 
of  this  paiticulai  case,  as  directly  applicable  to 
their  chaise,  no  more  than  severml  of  the  othen 
here  cited.  We  da  not  know  on  what  prccrdenU 
or  principles  tlie  evidence  proposud  by  us  baa 
been  deemed  inadmissible  by  tiie  judges;  there' 
fore  against  the  grounds  of  iJiis  rejection,  we  find 
it  diflicull  directly  to  oppose  any  thing.  These 
precedents  and  these  doctrines  arc  brouebt  to 
sltcw  tlie  general  temper  of  the  couru.  their  grow- 
ing liberalitT,  and  the  general  tendency  of  all 
their  resMoings  and  all  their  determinations  to 
set  aside  all  such  technical  subtleties,  or  formal 
rules,  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Irutli,  and  the  attainment  of  justice. — 
The  cases  arc  adduced  for  ibe  imuciplea  they  coa- 
tain. 
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The  period  of  the  cases  and  arguments  we  have 
cited,  was  that  in  which  large  and  liberal  princi- 
ples of  evidence  were  more  declared,  and  more 
regularly  brought  into  system.  But  they  had 
been  gradually  improving;  and  there  are  few 
principles  of  the  later  decisions  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  determinations  on  cases  prior  to  the 
time  we  refer  to.  Not  to  overdo  this  matter,  and 
yet  to  bring  it  with  some  degree  of  clearness  be- 
fore the  house,  your  committee  will  refer  but  to  a 
few  authorities,  and  those,  which  seem  most  im- 
mediately to  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  en- 
trusted to  them.  In  Michaelmas,  II  W.  IH.  the 
King  V.  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet — A  witness,  who 
had  realty  been  a  prisoner,  and  voluntarily  suf- 
fered to  escape,  was  produced  to  prove  the 
escape.  To  the  witness  it  was  objected,  that  he 
had  given  a  bond  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  which  he 
had  forfeited  by  escaping:  besides,  he  had  been 
retaken.  His  testimony  was  allowed  ;  and  by  the 
court,  among  other  things,  it  was  said,  In  secret 
transactions,  if  any  of  the  parties  concerned  are 
not  to  be,  for  the  necessity  of  the  third,  admitted 
as  evidence,  it  will  be  impossible  to  detect  the 
practice ;  as  in  the  cases  of  the  statute  of  Hue  and 
Cry,  the  party  robbed  shall  be  a  witness  to  charge 
the  hundred  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Cooke  v.  Watts 
in  the  Exchequer,  where  one  who  had  been  pre- 
judiced by  the  will  was  admitted  an  evidence  to 
istsidenin  P""*  it  forged.*  So  in  the  case  of 
p.  431.  Kingv.  Harris  where  a  feme  covert 
was  admitted  as  a  witness  for  fraudulently  draw- 
ing her  in,  when  sole,  to  give  a  warrant  of  attorney 
for  confessing  a  judgment  on  an  unlawful  con- 
sideration,  whereby  execution  was  sited  out  against 
her  husband  ;  and  Holt,  chief  justice,  held,  that 
a  feme  covert  could  not,  by  law,  be  a  witnesit  to 
convict  one  on  an  information  ;  yet,  in  Lord  Aiid- 
ley's  case,  it  being  a  rape  on  her  person,  she  was 
received  to  give  evidence  against  him,  and  the 
court  concurred  with  him,  because  it  was  the  best 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  allow. 
This  decision  of  Holt  refers  to  others  more  early, 
and  all  on  the  same  principle  ;  and  it  is  not  of  this 
day  that  this  one  great  principle  of  eminent  public 
expedience,  this  moral  necessity,  t  "  that  crimes 
"  should  not  escape  with  impunity,"  has  in  all 
cases  overborne  all  the  common  juridical  rules  of 
evidence — It  has  even  prevailed  over  the  first  and 
most  natural  construction  of  acts  of  parliament, 
and  that  in  matters  of  so  penal  a  nature  as  high 
treason.  It  is  known  that  statutes  made,  not  to 
open  and  enlarge,  but  on  fair  grounds,  to  straiten 
proofs,  require  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son. So  it  was  understood  without  dispute,  and 
without  distinction,  until  the  argument  of  a  case 
in  the  high  court  of  justice,  during  the  usurpation. 
Loves  Trial.  '*  **'  ^^^  c^**  of  the  presbytenan 
State  TriBto,  minister.  Love,  tried  for  higii  treason, 
144°  171  lo  sg^'nst  the  commonwealth,  in  an  at- 
iTs.  aiid  177 1  tempt  to  restore  the  king.  In  this 
Croira^LBw'  t"al,  it  was  contended  for  and  ad- 
p.-i3S.  mitted,  that  one  witness  to  one  overt 
*Aif&i>«i;;fJ«  point  Holt  did  not  concuT  with  the  rest  of  (he  judges. 


act.  and  one   to  another  overt  act  of  the  nw 
treason,   ought   to  be   deemed   sufiicienL    TW 
precedent,  though  furnished   in  times  fhintMr.Mi 
from  which  precedents  were  cautiously   *-^^'- 
drawn,    was    received    as    authority         * 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  Send. 
It  was  equally  followed  after  the  RevolutioD ;  ud 
at  this  day  it  is  undoubted  law.     It  is  not  solrnii 
the  natural  or  technical  rules  of  construction  of  tk 
act  of  parliament,  but  from  the  priDciplet  of  joh- 
dical  policy.     All  the  judges  who  have  ratal  i;, 
all  the  writers  of  credit  who  have  written  upoo  it, 
assign  this  reason,  and  this  only, — ^That  tmMoi 
being  plotted  in  secrecy,  could   in  few  cases  bt 
otherwise  brought  to  punishment. 

The  same  principle  of  policy  has  dictated  i 
principle  of  relaxation,  with  regard  to  severe  rda 
of  evidence,  in  all  cases  similar,  though  of  a  low? 
order  in  the  scale  of  criminality.  It  is  against 
fundamental  maxims,  that  an  accomplice  sboald 
be  admitted  as  a  witness. — But  accom^Jicei  an 
admitted  from  the  policy  of  justicre,  otherwise coe- 
federacies  ofcrime  could  not  be  dissolved. 

There  is  no  rule  more  solid,  than  that  a  mu 
shall  not  entitle  himself  to  profit  by  his  own  tnii- 
mony.  But  an  informer,  in  case  of  highway  rob- 
bery, may  obtain  forty  pounds  to  bis  own  profit  br 
his  own  evidence  *.  this  is  not  in  coDsequence  k 
positive  provision  in  the  act  of  parliament— it  si 
provision  of  policy,  lest  the  purpose  of  the  sd 
should  be  defeated. 

Now,  if  policy  has  dictated  this  very  large  too- 
stniction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  concerning  fti£& 
treason  ;  if  the  same  policy  has  dictated  exceptioiu 
to  the  clearest  and  broadest  rules  of  evidence,  in 
other  highly  penal  causes  ;  and  tf  all  this  latilode 
is  taken  concerning  matters  for  the  greater  pirt 
within  our  insular  bounds; — your  committee  coold 
not,  with  safety  to  the  larger  and  more  remedid 
justice  of  the  law  of  parliament,  admit  any  mla 
or  pretended  rules,  uncorrected  and  uncontnmlat 
by  circumstances,  to  prevail  in  a  trial,  which  re- 
garded offences  of  a  nature  difficult  of  detectiw, 
and  committed  far  from  the  sphere  of  the  ordiouy 
practice  of  our  courts. 

If  any  thing  of  an  over-formal  strictness  i> 
introduced  into  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esquire,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  copied  from  die 
decisions  of  these  tribunals.  It  is  with  great  m- 
tisfaction  your  committee  has  found,  that  the  re- 
proach of"  disgraceful  subtleties,"  infericv  mlo 
of  evidence,  which  prevent  the  discovery  of  tnith, 
of  forms,  and  modes  of  proceeding,  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  that  justice,  the  forwarding  of  whidi  is 
the  sole  rational  object  of  their  invention,  caanol 
fairly  be  imputed  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
or  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  courts  below. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  fte. 

The  rules  of  evidence  in  civil  and  in  cnniul 
cases,  in  law  and  in  equity,  being  only  reason 
t  Intereai  Belpublicn  at  maleflciaiiercmWNWit  tepvattk, 
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i41Jb&drz«l,  arc  cntflinlT  the  same.  Yaur  com- 
howevcr  findM,  that  liie  fur  greater  part  of 
law  ofcvidence  id  be  rutiml  in  <iiiT  bonks,  turns 
'upon  qmtlioiis  rcUlive  in  ei»il  cancerns.  Ciril 
I  CAM4  rvtpxrtl  property  :  Now,  allhaiigli  properly 
iescir  u  nut,  \cl  akmost  every  thiiiic  concerning 
property,  and  all  its  iiiuilificatiuix,  i«  oT  urtiliciul 
eOBItitatioe.  The  tu\v%  coiifpruinf^  ii  bi-cnnic 
IBOrA  poaitivf,  nx  comirctcd  u-itli  po»ilife  intiitii- 
tion.  The  IcgisUtor  tticTi-rorc  always,  tht  jurist 
rre(|uently,  may  otcl^iiii  t'crtain  nttrtlicKlK,  by  wliich 
■loae  they  will  sulTcr  siicli  maiMrs  to  \»-  kiiown 
iUd  eetablidlied  :  because,  their  very  c»encc.  Cor 
the  greater  pari,  ilc|>cn<ls  on  the  uifaitrary  conven- 
lioua  of  men.  Mt^n  act  on  iJirm  with  aII  tbi! 
fiewer  of  a  Creator  over  hitcrcature.  Tltcy  make 
£cttoti*  of  Un  and  presumptions  of  law  (pruumjt- 
Hones  Jirii  et  de  Jurt)  accDrtling  to  tlicir  icltras 
of  utility— and  against  tho&e  fJctioni,  antJ  a^iiui 
pmiimptionsBo  crented,  tlipy  da  and  may  reject 
fell  evidence.  However,  even  iit  these  caset,  Ili«rc 
aarrrna  Hi.  '^  tomc  reslruiut.  ]<ord  Maii&tirld 
c«OTKiakr  haft  let  in  a  Utieral  ipirit  againm  ilic 
'^'***''  fictions  of  liiw  theinielvct;  and  he 
declareil.  that  ho  would  do,  what  i»  one  case  he 
wrttrallv'  diti,  and  mml  wlsrly — tliat  he  would  ml- 
mit  evidence  againat  a  fiction  of  law.  whoji  tbelic- 
tion  militated  afpkitiRt  the  pohoy  on  which  it  wns 
made. 

Tims  it  is  with  thiiifn!  wliich  owe  tlwiV  ctistence 
But.  where  the  subject  is  of  a  physical 
re,  or  of  n  mortil  nature,  independent  of  their 
conTcntion»,  men  have  no  oilier  reasonabLe  autho- 
rity, thiin  t«  ri'gisier  and  dii^i^t  the  results  of  ex- 
perience and  observation.  Crimes  arc  the  actions 
'physical  bein^pi,  wiili  tin  evil  intention  atiusinf; 
physical  FKiwers  a^inst  justice,  and  to  the 
lent  of  society  ;  in  thU  tMte,  fictions  of  law 
and  uftiBcial  presiimpLions  (jvrU  et  jure)  have 
little  or  no  place.  Tlie  presumption*  which  bc- 
Img  to  rriiniiial  ca.se*  aru  tEiosc  natural  and 
populiT  presumptions  which  are  only  observations 
tiimed  into  maxim  :i,.  I  ike  aHn^^s  and  npotlie|>:ms, 
■ml  are  admiltMl  (when  ihcir  grounds  arc  cstab- 
lialied)  in  tliv  place  of  proof,  wlicrc  better  is  want- 
ing, hut  afc  to  be  always  orenumed  by  counter- 
proof, 

Tlxflc  presumptions  mostiv  ^  to  the  intetttwu. 
In  alt  criminnl  rotes,  the  crime  (except  where  the 
law  itself  implies  malice)  conufits  rather  in  the  in- 
totitton  th»n  the  action.  Now,  the  intention  is 
proved  but  hy  two  ways :  cither,  1st,  hy  confes- 
MOD— ihb  finiL  case  is  rare  but  simple^2dly,  by 
<  ciiciiiiMtaiilial  prouf^tbii  is  difficult,  and  re((tiires 
'  can  aiMl  pains.  The  connection  of  tlic  intention 
aad  the  circumstances  >•  plainly  of  such  a  nature, 
as  more  to  depend  on  the  sagacity  of  tlie  observer, 
titan  on  tlie  excellenrc  of  any  rule.  Tli«  pains 
taken  by  the  civilians  on  that  subject,  liavc  not 
benn  %'ery  fruitful  ;  and  tlie  English  low  writers 
liave,  |)er1ui[is,  as  wisely,  in  a  manner  abandoned 
the  pur!>.ui[.  In  truth,  it  seems  a  wild  attempt  to 
Iny  down  any  rule  for  the  proof  of  intention  by 
circntWUntkil  evidence ;  all  the  acta  of  tbc  party  : 


all  things  that  explain  or  throw  light  on  tltcsc  Itctl ; 
uU  the  acts  of  otlicia  lelatire  to  Uic  nffairt  that 
conie  10  liis  knowledge,  and  may  inflitence  him  ; 
his  frieiidahips  »nd  eniiiitii.%  his  promises,  his 
dircats,  the  truth  of  his  ditcourses.  the  fnlMhood 
of  his  a|Jologiejt,  pretences,  and  e^kplnnntions  ;  his 
looks,  his  speech  :  his  sih-nre  where  lie  was  cvilletl 
to  speak  ;  every  thing  whidi  tends tuestabtisli  the 
connection  between  all  these  particulars; — every 
circumstance,  precedent,  cuiicomiunl,  and  aubse- 
r|utrnt,  become  parts  of  circuinslanlijl  evidence. 
Th^'sc  are  iii  tli«ir  nature  infinite,  and  cannot  bo 
comprehended  nithin  any  rule,  or  brought  under 
any  clnssilicBlion. 

Now.  Hs  tlie  force  of  that  presumptive  and  eon- 
jeclural  proof  rarely,  if  ever,  depends  on  one  fact 
onlV)  but  IS  collected  from  the  number  and  ac- 
cumulation of  rircumatancos  conruiient  in  one 
point,  we  do  not  find  an  instance,  until  ihia 
Irtal  of  Warren  Hastings,  Hsc^uire,  (which  has  pro- 
duced many  novelties,)  that  attempts  have  beea 
made  by  any  court  to  call  on  the  prosecutor  for  an 
account  of  the  purpose  for  which  Iio  means  lo  pro- 
duce each  particle  of  this  rireutnsi.intial  evidence, 
to  take  up  tlic  circumstances  one  by  one,  to  pre- 
judge the  cflicucy  of  each  mutter  scp^nitcly,  in 
proving  the  point:  and  ihus  lo  break  to  pieces 
and  to  ^rble  those  Acta,  upon  the  muliiiudcof 
which,  their  combination,  and  tbc  relation  of  all 
ihcit  component  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
culprit,  the  whole  force  and  tirtue  of  this  evidence 
dopcnd*.  To  do  any  thing  which  can  destroy  tliit 
collective  effect,  is  to  deny  circumstantial  evi* 
dence. 

Your  committee  too  cannot  but  expreu:  their 
flurprite,  at  l)ie  particular  period  of  the  present 
trial,  when  the  attempts  to  which  we  have  alluded 
first  liegTin  to  be  mtule.  The  tM-o  first  Kfeat 
branches  of  the  aeetisation  of  this  house  against 
Warren  Hastings,  Esuuirc,  reUilc  to  piiblick  and 
iiotoriniis  nets,  capable  of  direct  proof:  such  as 
the  expuUinn  of  Cbeit  Sing,  with  its  consetpiences 
on  the  province  of  Benares,  and  the  si-iziire  of  the 
treasures  and  jaghirca  of  tlic  Bcgiims  of  Oude. 
Yet.  in  the  proof  of  those  crimes,  your  committee 
cannot  justly  complain,  that  we  srncvary  narrowly 
circumscribed  in  the  productioa  of  much  circum- 
stantial as  veil  as  positivo  evidence.  We  did  not 
find  any  Krioui  resistance  on  this  head,  till  w« 
came  to  make  good  our  charges  of  secret  Crimea : 
crimes  of  a  class  and  description,  in  the  proof  of 
which,  all  judees  of  all  countries  have  found  it 
necessary  to  relax  almost  all  their  rules  of  compe- 
tency ;  such  crimes  as  |>eculalion,  pccuntary 
frauds,  calorlion,  and  bribery.  Eight  out  ofnine 
of  the  iguestioRs  put  to  the  jud^  by  the  lords,  in 
the  first  stage  or  the  [KOivcution,  related  to  cir- 
vumstanoes  offered  in  proof  of  these  secret  erisMS. 

Much  industry  and  art  have  been  uaed.  aiiioii( 
the  illiterate  und  uncxpcrieaced,  lo  ibraw  imputa- 
tions on  this  pro«ecutiou,  and  its  conduct,  because 
so  great  a  proportion  of  tlte  evidence  aflefed  mi 
this  trial  (especially  on  llic  Latter  charges)  lias  been 
circumstantial.      Agumst    tlic    prejudices  of  tbe 
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ignorant,  your  commiUee  opposes  the  judgment  of 
the  learned.  It  is  known  to  them  that,  when  this 
proof  ia  in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  is,  when  it 
ia  moat  abundant  in  circumstances,  it  is  much 
superiour  to  positive  proof;  and  for  this  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  learned  judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Captain  Donellan  : — "  On  the  part  of 
"  the  prosecution,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  )ibs 
"  been  laid  before  you.  It  is  all  circumstantial 
"  evidence,  and  in  its  nature  it  must  be  so ;  for, 
"  in  cases  of  this  sort,  no  man  ia  weak  enough  to 
"  commit  the  act  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
"  or  to  suffer  them  to  see  what  he  does  at  the  time ; 
"  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  made  out  by  cir- 
"  cumstances,  either  before  the  committing  of  the 
"  act,  at  the  time  when  it  wns  committed,  orsub- 
*'  sequent  to  it ;  and  a  presumption,  which  neces- 
"  sarily  arises  from  circumstances,  is  very  ofien 
'*  more  convincing  and  more  satisfactory  than  any 
"  other  kind  of  evidence,  because  it  is  not  within 
"  the  reach  and  compass  of  human  abilities  to  in- 
"  vent  a  train  of  circumstances,  which  shall  be  so 
"  connected  together,  as  to  amount  to  a  proof  of 
"  guilt,  without  affording  opportunities  of  contra- 
"  dieting  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  these  circum- 
"  stances.  But  if  the  circumstances  arc  such  as, 
"  when  laid  together,  bring  conviction  to  your 
*'  minds,  it  is  then  fully  equal,  if  not,  as  I  told  yon 
"  before,  more  convincing  than  positive  evidence." 
In  the  trial  of  Donellan  no  such  selection  was 
used  as  we  have  lately  experienced  ;  no  limitation 
to  the  production  of  every  matter,  before,  at,  and 
after  the  fact  charged.  The  trial  was  (as  we  con- 
ceive) rightly  conducted  by  the  leamd  judge — 
because  secret  crimes,  such  as  secret  assassination, 
poisoning,  bribery,  peculation,  and  extortion  (the 
three  last  of  which  this  house  has  charged  upon 
Mr.  Hastings)  can  very  rarely  be  proved  in  any 
other  way.  That  way  of  proof  is  made  to  give 
satisfaction  to  a  searching,  equitable,  and  intelli- 
gent mind ;  and  there  must  not  be  a  failure  of 
Videsupra.  justice.  Lord  Mansfield  has  said, 
that  he  did  not  know  a  case,  in  which 
proof  might  not  be  supplied . 

Your  committee  has  resorted  to  the  trial  of 
Donellan  ;  and  they  have*,  and  do  much  rely  upon 
it,  first,  on  account  of  the  known  learning  and 
ability  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  and  tlie 
particular  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  subject  of 
evidence,  which  forms  a  book  in  his  treatise  on 
Nisi  Prius.  Next,  because,  as  the  trial  went 
wholly  on  circumstantial  evidence,  the  proceedings 
in  it  furnish  some  of  the  most  complete  and  the 
fullest  examples  on  that  subject.  Thirdly,  be- 
cause the  case  is  recent;  and  the  law  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  materially  altered  since  the  time  of 
that  event. 

Comparing  the  proceedings  on  that  trial,  and 
the  doctrines  from  the  bench,  with  the  doctrines 
we  have  heard  from  the  woolsack,  your  committee 
cannot  comprehend  how  they  can  be  reconciled. 
For,  the  lords  compelled  the  managers  to  declare 
for  what  purpose  they  produced  each  separate 
member  of  their  circumstantial  evidence  ;  a  thing, 


ai  we  conceive,  not  usual,  and  partJcnUilT  aoi 
observed  in  the  trial  of  DonellaD.     We  bixti 
served  in  that  trial,  and  in  most  otbers  to  whickit 
have  had  occasion  to  resort,  that  the  protecntoiB 
suffered  to  proceed  narratively  and   hiitoncally, 
without  interruption.     If,  indeed,  itappeanootbe 
face  of  the  narration,  that  what  ia  repreteatcd  to 
have  been  said,  written,  or  done,  did  not  comclo 
the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  a  question  wm- 
times,  but  rarely,  has  been   asked,  whether  dw 
prisoner  could  be  affected  with  the  knowledgcof 
it.     When  a  connection  with  the  per-   aMw<iot\ 
son  of  the  prisoner  has  been  in  any   ^^^^..^^ 
way  shewn,  or  even  promised    to  be  Eaw.  itai 
■hewn,  the  evidence  is  allowed  to  go   fi^j'f* 
on  wiUiout  further  opposition.      The   cmcslTt 
sending  of  a  sealed  letter,  the  receipt   C^n^^K 
of  a  sealed  letter,  inferred  from  the  de-   st%.  n 
livery  to  the  prisoner's  servant ;  the   fotim 
bare  possession  of  a  paper  written  by  ?5J°  '"'^ 
any  other  person,  on  the  presumption 
that  the  contents  of  such  letters,  or  such  papc. 
were  known  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  berngprtttit 
when  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  on  the  presamp- 
tion  of  his  seeing  or  bearing  what  passed,  hsR 
been  respectively  ruled  to  be  sufficient.     If,  w 
the  other  hand,  no  circumstance  of  cmBtafj 
connecdon  has  been  proved,  the  judge,   ^iitaj; 
in  summing  up,  has  directed  the  jury       ^ 
to  pay  no  regard  to  a  letter  or  conversatioa,  ilie 

f proof  of  which  has  so  failed — a  course  much  iw 
iable  to  inconvenience,  where  the  same  penoai 
decide  both  the  law  and  the  fact. 

To  illustrate  the  di£Bculties  to  which   Tri*l  oTtkt 
your  committee  was  subjected  on  this   k^?"Ji 
head,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  submit  TTEftM* 
to  the  house  (reserving  a  more  full   hbS^s 
discussion  of  this  important  point  to   T'-^^'* 
another  occasion)  the  following  short 
statement  of  an  incident  which  occurred  ia  thii 
trial. 

By  an  express  orderof  the  court  of  directors,<to 
which  by  the  express  words  of  the  act  of  pari(»- 
ment,  under  which  he  held  his  office,  he  wu 
ordered  to  yield  obedience,)  Mr.  Hastings  andliH 
colleagues  were  directed  to  make  an  enquiry  jdu 
all  offences  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  office.— 
On  the  1  tth  of  March  a  chai^  in  writing  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption  in  office  waa  brought  agaiost 
himself.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  ac- 
cuser, a  man  of  high  rank,  the  Rajah  Nundcomu, 
appears  personally  before  the  council,  to  laike 
good  his  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  before  hi) 
own  face.  Mr.  Hastings  thereon  fell  into  a  vei) 
intemperate  heat,  obstinately  refused  to  bepresflX 
at  the  examination,  attempted  to  dissolve  ^ 
council,  and  contumaciously  retired  from  it.  Tknt 
of  the  other  members,  a  majority  of  the  council,  in 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  tbt 
orders  received  under  the  act  of  parliament,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  evidence,  which  is  very  m'mott 
and  particular,  and  was  entered  in  the  records  of 
the  council  by  the  regular  official  secretary.  Ic 
was  afterwards  read  in   Mr.  Ha8tin<n*s  own 
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ttatce,  uid  by  hini  iransmillct],  iintlcr  liis  own 
n{;natnra,  to  llic  court  of  dintctort.  A  nepiriuc 
letlvt  VM  &Uo  written  by  hitn,  nbout  the  same 
linK,  deaiiinK,  on  his  part,  timt  inanycnqiiirj  into 
bm  conduct,  "  not  a  singltt  word  tlioulil  escnpe 
■'  oliMrvttion."  This  procoedin^  in  tlic  council, 
jOMU  comnuttee,  in  its  natural  order,  and  in  a 
nanrniire  chain  of  ciicumsiantial  proor,  ofTcrcd  in 
evidence. — It  was  not  pemiilted  to  be  read — itnd 
OR  the  20th  and  SJst  of  May  I78S1,  we  were  told, 
ftnm  the  wonisa<:k,  "  that  when  a  paper  is  not 
"  evidence  by  iuelf,"  (such  this  part  of  the  conaultu- 
tioD  it  teems  wan  reputed,)  *'  a  party  who  wi&het 
"  to  introduce  a  paper  of  that  kind  is  tailed  upon 
"  ao(  only  to  state,  but  to  make  out  on  pfoor, 
**  Um  whole  of  the  ^uods  upon  wliicli  he  pro* 
**  c««da  to  inak«  that  paper  projMir  evidence.— 
**  That  the  evidence  that  it  produced  mutt  be  Ihe 
**  Jemeanouroi  tlic  party  icspcctine  that  paper: 
^*  Bod  it  is  the  connection  between  them,  as  mate^ 
**  riai  to  the  ehari/e  depending,  that  will  enable 
M  tliem  to  b«  produced." 

Your  committee  obfterres,  that  this  was  not  n 
paper ybreif/n  to  the  prisoner,  and  sent  to  hira  at 
a  letter,  the  receipt  of  which,  and  his  conduct 
thereoi).  werr  to  he  brou|;ht  home  lu  him,  to  infer 
lib  giiilt  from  hit  demeanour.  It  was  nn  oilice 
document  of  his  own  department,  cnncernrng 
binseir,  and  kept  by  officer*  of  his  own,  and  by 
'  kiaucir  transmiUcd,  as  wc  have  said,  to  the  court 
of  directors.  Its  proof  was  in  the  record.  The 
char^  made  af^insl  liim,  and  his  demeanour  on 
bein^  acmiainted  witli  it,  were  not  in  separate  evi- 
deni».  lliey  al!  lay  toother,  and  composed  a 
comucted  aarrstiro  of  the  busineiu,  authentieated 
b3rhinBelf. 

In  this  case  it  scemtt  to  your  commtltcc  cx- 
tranely  irreg;ular  and  ptcposterous  to  demand 
previnus  and  extraneous  proofo  of  the  demeanour 
of  liw  pony  respecting  the  paper,  and  the  con- 
nection between  them,  as  material  to  the  chargt 
depending  :  for  this  would  be  to  Uy  what  the  ef- 
fect and  operation  of  the  evidenco  would  be  on  the 
0  of  iho  cau«e,  before  its  production. 

The  doctrine  ao  laid  down,  demands  thnt  erery 
■Bvenl  circumitance  should  in  itselfbe conclusive, 
or  Bl  least  should  afford  a  violent  prv-sumplion  ;  it 
inosi,  we  were  told,  without  question,  be  material 
to  ihe  charge  depending :  but,  as  wc  conceive,  its 
iDBteriality,  iiiort  or  leas,  is  not  intlw  lirst  instance 
to  be  establtihed.  To  make  it  admissible,  it  is 
crMugli  (0  girc  proof,  or  to  raise  a  le^al  inference, 
of  its  connection  both  with  the  charge  depending. 
aud  the  person  of  the  party  charged,  where  it  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  tlie  eridence  offered. 
Besides,  by  this  new  doctrine,  the  materiality  re- 
•quired  to  be  shewn,  must  be  decided  from  a  con- 
ndtntion,  not  of  the  whole  circumstance,  but.  in 
tnith,  of  one  half  of  the  circumstance  of  a  demea- 
nour, unconttected  with,  and  unexplained  by,  that 
on  which  it  arose,  thoogh  the  connection  between 
Ihe  demeanour  of  the  party  and  the  paper  is  that 
which  m«st  be  shewn  to  be  material.  Your  com- 
niillec.  after  all  ihey  have  heard,  is  yet  to  learn 
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liuw  the  hill  force  and  effect  of  any  demeanour,  as 
evidence  of  gnilt  or  innocence,  can  be  known,  nn- 
leas  it  be  also  fully  known  to  what  that  demeanour 
applied  ;  unless  when  a  person  did  or  said  any 
thini;.  it  be  known,  not  generally  and  ubstraciedly, 
iJint  H  paper  was  read  to  liim.  but  particularly  and 
ipcciiically  what  were  the  contests  of  that  paper : 
Whethfir  they  were  matters  lightly  or  weighlily 
alleged:  within  tlie  rower  of  the  party  accused 
to  have  confuted  on  the  spot,  if  false  ;  or  such  as, 
though  he  n)i':lit  Iiave  denied,  he  could  not  in- 
Btaully  have  disprored.  The  doctnne  appeared, 
and  slill  apfieurs,  to  your  committee  to  be  totally 
abhorrertt  from  the  genius  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  miKliicvously  subversive  of  its  use. 
Wedid,howvv<>r.  offer  that  extraneoas  proof  which 
w»s  demanded  of  us ;  but  it  was  refntcd,  as  well 
as  the  office  document. 

Your  committee  thought  themselves  (he  more 
bound  to  contend  for  every  mode  of  evidence  fo 
the  intention  :  because  in  many  of  the  casea  the 
gross  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  prisoner  and  Ids 
council  set  up  pretences  of  publirk  necessity  and 
piiblick  service  for  his  justification.  No  way  lay 
open  for  rebutting  this  justitication,  but  by  bring- 
ing out  all  the  ctrcumsiiUicn  altcndant  pn  tlic 
transaction. 


OBDKK  AND  TIME  OF  PRODUCINU  EVIDENCE 

Your  committee  fonnd  great  impediment  in  the 
production  of  evidence,  not  only  on  account  ofUte 
general  doctrines  s«ipposed  to  exist  concerning  its 
inadmissibility,  drswn  IVom  its  own  alle^ced  na- 
tural incompetency,  or  from  its  inapplicability  un- 
der the  pleading  of  tlic  impeachmentof  this  house ; 
but  alto  from  tlie  mode  of  proceeding  in  brin^nj; 
it  forward.  Here  evidence  which  we  thought  ne- 
cetsary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cause  was  not 
snfiercd,  upon  the  supposed  rule*  of  txamwtafym 
in  chief,  and  cross  examiaatwn — anri  on  supposed 
rules,  forming  a  distinction  between  evidence 
(Nw^taity  produced  on  the  charge,  and  evidettce 
ofleted  on  tlic  rcpli/. 

On  all  tliese  your  committee  obf«rves  in  i^cne- 
rnl,  thnt  if  the  rule*,  which  respect  the  substance 
of  the  evidence,  ore  (as  the  ^at  lawyerson  whose 
authority  wc  sUnd  assert  tliey  are)  no  more  than 
niles  of  convenience,  much  mora  are  thote  subor- 
dinale  niles,  whicli  regard)  the  order,  the  manner, 
and  tlictimcortheEurani;cment.  These  are  purdy 
arbitrary  :  without  the  least  rcfcrcnct  to  any  fixed 
principle  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  tettled 
maxim  of  jarispnidence,  and  consequently  are 
variable  al  every  instant,  as  the  conveniences  of 
the  cause  may  re(|uite. 

We  admit,  that  in  theorder  of  mere  arrangement 
there  is  a  difference  between  examinatton  of  wit- 
nesses in  chief,  and  cro»  exuminaUon,  and  ihat  in 
general  these  several  pant  are  properly  cast,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  parties  in  the  canie ; 
but  there  neither  b  nor  can  be  any  precise  rule  tA 
discriminate  tlic  exact  bounds  between  esammation 
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and  cross  examination.  So,  as  to  time,  there  is 
necesfarily  some  limit,  but  a  limit  hard  to  fix  : 
The  only  one  vhich  can  be  fixed  with  any  toler- 
able degree  of  precision,  is,  when  the  jud^,  after 
fully  hearing  all  parties,  is  to  consider  of  his  ver- 
dict or  his  sentence.  Whilst  the  canse  continues 
under  he&ring  in  any  shape,  or  in  any  stage  of  the 
process,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  receive  every 
offer  of  evidence,  apparently  material,  suggested 
to  him,  though  the  parties  themselves,  through 
negligence,  ignorance,  or  corrupt  collusion,  should 
not  tffing  it  forward.  A  judge  is  not  placed  in 
that  high  situation  merely  as  a  passive  instrument 
of  parties  :  He  has  a  duty  of  his  own,  independent 
of  them,  and  that  duty  is  to  investigate  the  truth. 
There  may  be  no  prosecutor. — In  our  law  a  per- 
manent prosecutor  is  not  of  necessity.  The  crown 
prosecutor  in  criminal  cases  is  a  grand  jury  ;  and 
this  is  dissolved  instantly  on  its  findings  and  its 
presentments.  But  if  no  prosecutor  appears,  (and 
It  has  happened  more  than  once,)  the  court  is  obli- 
ged, through  its  officer,  the  cleric  of  the  arraigns, 
to  examine  and  cross  examine  every  witness  who 
presents  himself;  and  the  judge  is  to  see  it  done 
efTectually,  and  to  act  his  own  part  in  it ;  and  this 
as  long  as  evidence  shall  be  ofTered  within  the 
time  which  the  mode  of  trial  will  admit. 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that  if  ithashap- 

fened,  that  witnesses  or  other  kinds  of  evidence 
ave  not  been  frequently  produced  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  prisoner's  defence,  or  such  evidence  has 
not  been  in  reply  given,  it  has  happened  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  common  judicial  proceed- 
ings, in  which  all  the  matter  of  evidence  must  be 
presented,  whilst  the  bodily  force  and  the  memory, 
or  other  mental  faculties  of  men,  can  hold  out. 
This  does  not  exceed  the  compass  of  one  natural 
day,  or  thereabouts ;  during  that  short  space  of 
time,  new  evidence  very  rarely  occurs  for  produc- 
tion by  any  of  the  parties  ;  because  the  nature  of 
men,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  tribanals,  and  of 
the  mode  of  trial  at  common  law,  (good  and  useful 
on  the  whole,)  prescribe  limits  which  the  mere 
principles  of  justice  would  of  themselves  never 
fix. 
Harrisons  ^"^  •"   Other  courts,  such   as  the 

Practice  or,    court  of  Chancery,  the  courts  of  Ad- 
Vo\!'\i'^'      miralty  Jurisdiction,  (except   in  prize 
ca.^  '^'    causes  under  the  act  of  parliament,) 
ich.cB.3S.     and  in  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  where- 
Ti?8i?re,      in  the  trial  is  not  by  an  inclosed  jury, 
m^^vTner     '"  *"  those  courts  such  strait  limiu 
Tlt'Evi-   "    are  notof  course  necessary :  Thecause 
dnice,(P.  a.)  j,  continued  by  many  adjournments ; 
as  long  as  the  trial  lasts,  new  witnesses  are  ex- 
amined, (even  after  the  regular  stage,)  for  either 
party,  on  a  special  application  to  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  when  the  evidence  offered  is 
newly  come  to  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the  party, 
and  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  material  in  ibe 
cause.     Even,  after  hearing,  new  witnesses  have 
been  examined,  or  former  witnesses  re-examined, 
not  as  the  right  of  the  parties,  but  ad  informan- 
dant  contcientiam  judicis.     All  these  things  are 


not  unfrequent  in  some,  if  not  in  all,  i  im 
courts,  and  perfectly  known  to  the  jidpitf 
Westminster  Hall,  who  cannot  be  supposed  )^ 
rant  of  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Cbancoy;  wi 
who  sit  to  try  appeals  from  the  Admiraltj  nd 
Ecclesiastical  courts  as  dele^tes. 

But  as  criminal  prosecutions,  acoxdiBg  la  ik 
forms  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  are  neithcrMay 
nor  important  in  any  court  of  this  paitof  tbekng- 
dom,  your  committee  thinks  it  right  to  stale  tk 
undisputed  principle  of  the  imperial  law,  fiontk 
great  writer  on  this  subject  before  cited  by  si  ;— 
from  Carpzovizus.  He  says,  "  that  q„—  p^ 
"  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether  evidence  |^P^£'^* 
"  being  once  given  in  a  trial  on  a  oootiit 
"  publick  prosecution,  fin  procesnt  "<^^ 
"  inquintorio,)  and  the  witnesses  being  examiaeii, 
"  it  may  be  allowed  to  form  other  and  new  uti- 
"  cles,  and  to  produce  new  witnesses."  Ton 
"  committee  must  here  observe,  that  tfaepnweau 
inqMxntOTws  is  that  proceeding  in  which  the  po- 
secution  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  die  jsdp 
acting  ex  officio  ;  from  that  duty  of  his  oSa, 
which  is  called  the  noM/e  officwan  Ju^cit.  Fa 
the  judge  under  the  imperial  law  possesses  both 
those  powers,  the  inquisitorial  ana  the  jodidsL 
which  in  the  high  court  of  parliament  an  bnr 
aptly  divided  and  exercisra  by  the  difaat 
houses ;  and  in  this  kind  of  process  the  boowwS 
fee  that  Carpzovius  couples  oie  production  of  sev 
witnesses  and  the  forming  of  new  articles  (the  ii- 
doubted  privilege  of  the  commons)  as  intimtidt 
and  necessarily  connected.  He  then  iwoceedsti) 
solve  the  doubt — "  Certainly  (says  be)  there  tie 
"  authors  who  deny,  that,  after  publication  oftk 
"  depositions,  any  new  witnesses  and  prools,tlist 
"  can  affect  the  prisoner,  ought  to  be  reccind. 
"  which  (says  he)  is  true  in  a  case  where  a  piinR 
"  prosecutor  has  intervened,  who  produces  tht 
"  witnesses.  But  if  the  judge  proceeds  by  viy 
"  of  inquisition  ex  officio,  Uien,  even  after  Ik 
"  completion  of  the  examination  of  witncHCt 
'*  against  the  prisoner,  new  witnesses  may  be  re- 
"  ceived  and  examined  ;  and  on  new  gnrandiof 
"  suspicion  arising,  new  articles  may  be  fcnrmed 
"  according  to  the  common  opinion  ofthedodon: 
"  and  as  it  is  the  most  generally  received,  so  it  ii 
"  most  agreeable  to  reason."  :  And  in  an<rihR 
chapter,  relative  to  the  ordinary  cri-  cbttb.  pnn 
minal  process  by  a  private  prosecutor,  Saxon.Piti. 
he  lays  it  down,  on  the  authority  of  So  m^" 
AngeluE,  Bartolus,  and  others,  that 
after  the  right  of  the  party  prosecuting  is  expired, 
the  judge  taking  up  the  matter  ex  officio  may  di- 
rect new  witnesses  and  new  proofs,  even  after 
publication.  Other  passages  from  the  same  writer, 
and  from  others,  might  be  added  ;  but  your  com- 
miUee  trusts  that  what  they  have  prodaoed  is  ssf- 
ficient  to  shew  the  general  priuciples  of  the  impe- 
rial criminal  law. 

The  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  high  court  of 
parliament  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the 
course  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  the  Admiralty.snd 
Ecclesiastical  courts,  (which  ara  Ihe  king's  coarti 
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too,  and  llicir   law  the  law  of  the  Und)  tl»n  Vt 
thou  of  tliK  common  law. 

The  accusation  is  brought  into  parliament  at 
ihii  very  clay  by  ezhibitinit  nrtidtf;  whicli.  yuur 
commitree  is  mform^d,  is  tliv  rrf;uiat  iiiorlo  of 
commtiK\n^  a  crimiual  prosecution,  where  the 
office  of  the  jti(l|(;e  in  promoted  in  the  civil  and 
caDon  law  courts  of  tliii  (country.  The  answer, 
jigmis,  11  luualiy  ipeeitick,  both  to  the  fact  and  the 
'J»w  ollcdged  ia  cacli  purlicular  article,  whidi  is 
te^reeable  to  the  proceeding  of  the  civit  law,  and 
not  oftlie  common  law. 

Anciently  the   rcsembtaucc  «nu   much   nearer 

and  BtronKer.     Scldcn,  who  was  himself  a  Btcat 

oroameDl  of  the  commoQ  law,  and  who  was  per- 

lloiully  eniraged  in  most  of  the  impeachments  of 

U  tine,  has  written  cxpreuly  on  the  judicature 

a  mriiaioent.     In  hit  fourln  chapter,  intituled, 

iO^ITt/neMfithelaytdowuthc  practiccof  hit  time, 

a*  welt  ht  of  ancient  times,  with  rcipcct  to  the 

|iroof  by  examination ;  and  it  is  clearly  a  practice 

Dore  aimilxr  to  tliat  of  the  civil  than  loc  common 

law.     "  The  practice  at  this  clay  (says  he)  is  to 

>*  swear  the  witoewes  in  open  house,  and  then  to 

f  examine  them  there,  or  at  h  cammittet,  either 

*  ufOD  inlerroyatorits  ae;roed  upon  in  tlie  house. 

**  or  Kuch  aa  the  committM   in   Iheir  discretion 

'*  ftball  demand — -thus  it  was  in  ancient  limes,  as 

y  ihall  appear  by  the  pTecedcnls,  so  many  as  they 

*■*  arc.  they  being  very  spanng  (o  record  those  ce- 

I*  rentoaies,  which  I  shall  briefly  recite,  I  then  add 

!*  tboae  of  later  time*." 

at  Jar.  I.  Acconlingly,  in  times  to   late    as 

MM  those  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Middlesex, 

Upon  an  impeachment  of  the  comroona,  Uic  whole 

niarve  of  the  proeeedin;;,  especially  in  the  mode 

Df  ailducing  the  evidence,  was  in  a  manner  the 

WM  aa  in  the  civil  law  :  Deposilvom  were  taken, 

tad  pablication  reguUrly  passed  :  and  on  iJw  trial 

of  Lfird  Strafforde,  both  tn<idc«  (Kiinied   out  by 

Belden  seem  to  hare  beoa  inclitfiTenily  nsed. 

It  followt,  therefore,  that  ihiti  high  court  (bound 

tj  Boae  of  their  mlcs^  has  a  liberty  to  adopt  the 

BMtliodt  of  any  of  the  le§!il  courts  of  (he  kin^om 

■t  its  discretion  ;  and  in  sound  dtseretion  it  ought 

to  adopt  those,  which  bear  the  neareat  reaemlJancv 

to  its  own  constitution,  to  its  own  procedure,  and 

to   its   exigencies    in   the   promotion   of  justice. 

^Utere  arc  conrenicncies  and  inconveniencies  both 

ia  the  ahofter  and  ihe  longer  mode  of  trial.     But 

■o  brin^  the  methods  observed  (if  such  are  in  fact 

pbaerved)  in  tltu  former,  only  from  rtecnsily,  into 

the  hitter,  by  choice,  is  to  load  it  with  the  incon- 

veniency  of  both,  without  the  advantaees  of  either. 

'^Tlie  chief  benefit  of  any  process,  whieh  admitt  of 

Bdjoumments,  is,  thai  it  maysfford  meaniof  fuller 

LinforiDatioii   and   more    mature   deliberation, —  If 

weUwr  of  llie  parties  have  a  strict  right  to  it,  yet 

the  eoitri  nr  t)ie  jury,  as  tl»e  case  may  be,  ou^t  to 

demand  it. 

Your  committee  b  of  opinion,  that  all  rules  re- 
lative to  laches  or  ne^lccu  in  a  party  to  the  suit, 
ytbieh  may  cause  nonsuit  on  Ibe  one  lint>d,  or 
jadgmaw  by  default  on  the  othcr,BlltliinKf,  which 


cause  ihi;  party  eattert  in  jure,  ought  not  to  ba 
adhered  to  in  tli«  ntmoct  ri^^our,  even  ia  civil 
cases:  but  stUI  less  ought  that  spirit,  which  lukes 
advanta(^  of  lapses  and  failures,  on  either  part,  to 
be  sufleretl  logovern  in  rauseii  criminal,  "  Judges 
"  ought  to  lean  a^ost  eveiy  attempt  h^ij^., 
"  to  noiuvif  apkintiffon  objections  Puthni^ 
•*  which  have  no  relation  to  uie  real  n"'^^ 
"merits.  It  isunconsctonable  in  adc-  ^^ 
"  fcndunt  to  take  advantage  of  the  nunMr.  4, 
"  a/lice's  litigandi  ; — against  such  oh-  p|^^  *' 
"  jections,  evfliy  pocsiMo  presumption  M<^tt  r, 
"  oiifhi  to  be  made  which  insjcnuiiy  sajriS*,"'' 
"cansucKcsi.  How  disgraceful  woittd  S'^J^"'"'' 
"  it  be  to  the  administration  of  justice  n  Ilaii 
"  to  allow  chicane  toobslruclrighl!"  Ji'J^'^'ji^  , 
This  observation  of  Lord  Manslicld  *n<i|mr«r^^ 
applies  equally  to  every  ineatit,  by  aMcpPinffipt*. 
which,  indirectly,  aa  well  as  directly, 
the  cause  may  rtui,  upon  any  other  priftciples 
than  those  of  its  merits.  He  tliinks,  that  nil  the 
resources  of  ingenuity  ought  to  be  employed  to 
hafllc  chi(!ane,  not  to  support  it.  The  ease  in  which 
Lord  ManiAeld  has  dt;livei«d  tliis  sentinWnt,  is 
merely  a  civil  case.  In  cinl  causes  of  mettn  ic 
luHm.  It  im|)OTU  little  to  the  commonwealth 
whether  Titnt  or  Metvins  profits  of  a  le^cy;  or 
whether  John  a  Noket  or  John  a  Stiles  is  seised 
of  tic  manor  of  Dale.  For  which  rcasuo,  in  inany 
cases,  the  private  interests  of  men  are  left  by  contu 
to  stilTer  by  their  own  n^lects,  and  their  own  want 
of  vigilance,  ns  their  fortunes  are  permitted  to  suf- 
tet  from  the  tame  cause*  in  all  the  roncemi  of 
common  life.  But  in  crimen,  where  the  proseco- 
tion  is  on  the  part  of  Uic  publick,  (as  all  crimiaal 
prosecutions  are,  except  appeals,)  the  publick  pro- 
secutor ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  plaintiff 
in  aeausaof  auwm  if  tuum  ;  nor  the  prisoner,  in 
such  a  cause,  aa  a  common  defendant.  In  such  a 
catue  the  state  ilMelf  U  hii^hly  concerned  in  the 
ev«f)t :  On  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  may  losv 
life,  which  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  all  the 
states  in  the  woild  cannot  restore  to  him.  \Ja- 
doohtedly  the  state  ought  not  to  be  weighed 
ai^nst  justice  :  but  it  would  be  dreadful  indeed 
if  causes  of  such  imporlaiiee  abould  be  saciifioed 
to  petty  Tegulstiuns.  of  mere  secondary  conveni- 
eni-e,  not  ai  all  adapted  lo  such  concerns,  nor 
cvcfl  made  With  a  view  to  their  existence.  Your 
cununittec  readily  adopts  the  opinion  of  liie  learned 
Itt/der,  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  no 
Bod)  rules,  than  that  tliere  atiould  be  no  exception 
to  them.  Lord  UBr^»t'cAc  declared  v«ty  properly, 
in  the  case  oflhe  Earl  of  Cbeater^ld  apunst  Sir 
Abraham  Janioo."  UtttpoliiJcal  arguments,  tnthe 
"  fulleitainaaoftli*wora,BsiI)cye«ii-  AUnr> 
"  ccmed  tb«  government  of  a  natwo.  Rjf*?" 
"  must  be,  and  always  have  been,  of  nr^frtsMr 
"  great  weight  in  the  cORsidemiion  of  '*"•** 
"  tha  court.  Though  there  he  no  Atlia  malm  in 
"  contracts,  wiifa  regard  to  other  persons,  yet  if 
"  the  mt  of  maiikiiM  are  concerned  as  well  as  tlic 
*'  parties,  it  mav  be  properlv  said,  it  regatils  the 
"  publKk  uUbiy."    Lord  Hmrdwickc  laid   tliis 
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down  in  a  cause  of  meum  ^  tuKtn,  between 
party  and  party,  where  the  publick  was  concerned 
only  remotely,  and  in  the  example :  not  as  in  this 
prosecution,  when  the  political  arguments  are  in- 
finitely stronger,  the  crime  relating,  and  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  relating,  to  the  publiclc. 

One  case  has  happened  since  the  time  which  is 
limited  by  the  order  of  the  house  for  this  report : 
Itis  so  very  important,  that  we  think  ourselves 

J'ustiiied  in  submitting  it  to  the  house  without  de- 
ay.  Your  committee,  on  the  supposed  rules  here 
alluded  to,  has  been  prevented  from  eiamining 
(as  of  right)  a  witness  of  importance  in  the  case, 
and  one  on  whose  supposed  knowledge  of  his  most 
hidden  transactions,  tJie  prisoner  had  himself,  in 
all  stages  of  this  business,  as  the  house  well  knows, 
endeavoured  to  raise  presumptions  in  favour  of  his 
cause.  Indeed  it  was  his  principal,  if  not  only 
justification,  as  to  the  intention,  in  niany  different 
acts  of  corruption  charged  upon  him. — ^The  witness 
to  whom  we  allude,  is  Mr.  Larkins.  This  witness 
came  from  India  afler  your  committee  had  closed 
the  evidence  of  this  house,  in  chief;  and  could 
not  be  produced  before  the  time  of  the  reply. 
Your  committee  was  not  suflered  to  examine  him ; 
not,  as  they  could  find,  on  objections  to  the  particu- 
lar question,  as  improper,  but  upon  some  or  other  of 
the  general  grounds  (as  they  believe)  on  which 
Mr.  Hastings  resisted  any  evidence  from  him. 
The  party,  after  having  resisted  his  production,  on 
the  next  sitting  day  admitted  him ;  and  by  consent 
he  was  examined :  Your  committee  entered  a  pro- 
test on  their  minutes  in  favour  of  their  right.  Your 
committee  contended,  and  do  contend,  that  by  the 
law  of  parliament,  whilst  the  trial  lasts,  they  have 
full  right  to  call  new  evidence,  as  the  circum- 
stances may  afTord,  and  tlie  posture  of  the  cause 
may  demand  it.  This  right  seems  to  have  been 
asserted  by  the  managers  for  the  commons,  in  the 
st»leTrial^  caseof  Lord  Stafford— 32  Cha.  II.  The 
Vol  III.  managers,  in  that  case,  claimedit  as  the 
right  of  the  commons  to  produce  wit- 
nesses for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  their  former 
evidence. — ^Their  claim  was  admitted  by  the  court. 
It  is  an  adjudged  case  in  the  law  of  parliament. 
Your  committee  is  well  aware,  that  the  notorious 
perjury  and  infamy  of  the  witnesses  in  the  trial  of 
Lora  Stafford,  has  been  used  to  throw  a  shade  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  all  that  was  transacted  on 
that  occasion.  But  there  is  no  force  in  such  an 
objection.  Your  committee  has  no  concern  in  the 
defence  of  these  witnesses ;  nor  of  the  lords  who 
found  their  verdict  on  such  testimony ;  nor  of  the 
morality  of  those  who  produced  it.  Much  may 
be  said  to  palliate  errors  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutors and  judges,  from  the  heat  of  the  times, 
arising  from  the  great  interests  then  agitated. 
But  it  is  plain,  there  may  be  perjury  in  witnesses, 
or  even  conspiracy  unjustly  to  prosecute,  without 
the  least  doubt  of  the  legality  and  regularity  of  the 
proceedings  in  any  part.  This  is  too  obvious  and 
too  common  to  need  argument  or  illustration. 
Tiie  proceeding  in  Lord  Stafford's  case  never  has, 
fur  an  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  either  in  tlie 


warm  controversies  of  parties,  cr  in  At  tdh 
quisitions  of  lawyers  or  nlBtorians,  bea  q«iii 
The  perjury  of  the  witnesses  has  been  iwii  Ji^ 
at  some  periods,  than  the  regulaii^  of  tkpa 
has  been  at  any  period.  Ilie  lesmedhijaA 
led  for  the  commons  in  that  in]peachimt(8a^ 
Maynard)  had,  near  forty  years  befat,  oiai 
forward  part  in  the  great  cause  of  the  lifaA' 
ment  of  Lord  Straffbrde  ;  and  was,  pedafi,^^ 
men  then  in  England,  the  most  coovenotait 
law  and  usage  of  parliament.  JmiesniMil 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  bis  age.  His  c(dki{«iiB 
eminent  men. 

In  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafibrde,  (whidi  hi  » 
tracted  the  attention  of  history  more  An  ■ 
other,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  oa 
itself,  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  pmeoln 
and  the  eminent  abilities  of  Uie  prisoner,)  afkvti 
prosecutors  for  the  commons  had  gone  tkm^ 
their  evidence  on  the  articles  ;   after  the  {nw 
had  also  made  his  defence,  either  upon  each  ■» 
rally,  or  upon  each  body  of  articles  a*  the]  U 
been  collected  into  one  ;   and  the  nmnsgcn  U 
in  the  same  manner,  replied  ;   when,  pttvyw  i 
the  general  concluding  reply  of  the  pmtcriK 
the  time  of  the  general  summing  up  (or  rcoBk- 
tion  as  it  was  called)  of  the  whole  endencendi 
part  of  Lord  Strafforde  arrived,  the  managcnp 
duced  new  evidence.     Your  committee  viikat 
call  tlie  particular  attention  of  the  home  to  dii 
case,  as  the  contest  between  the  parties  did  mi 
nearly    resemble   the    present ;   but,   priiid|al(, 
because  the  sense  of  the  lords  ou  the  law  of  pulit 
ment,  in  its  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  nop- 
tion  of  evidence,  is  there  distincUy  laid  down:  St 
is  the  report  of  the  judges  relative  to  the  mapii 
the  courts  below,  full  of  equity  and  reason,  iin' 
perfect  conformity  with  the  right  for  which  we  t» 
tended  in  favour  of  the  publick,  and  in  hmad 
the  court  of  peers  itself.     The  matter  is  as  foUon. 
Your  committee  gives  it  at  large  : 

"  After  this,  the  lord  steward  ad-  ^J|ai   I 
"  joumed  this  house  to  Westminster  ihes^M 
"Hall;  and  the  peers  being  all  set  ^^l^* 
"  there  in  their  places,  the  lord  stew- 
"  ard  commanded  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  » 
"  bring  forth  the  Earl  of  Strafforde  to  the  bu: 
"  which  being  done,   the  lord  steward  signifiti 
"  that  both  sides  might  make  a  recollection  of  Um 
"  evidence,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafforde  to  begin  finL 

"  Hereupon  Mr.  Glynn  desired,  that  before  the 
"  Earl  of  Strafforde  began,  that  the  commons  m^ 
"  produce  two  witnesses  to  the  fifteenth  uA 
"  twenty-third  articles,  to  prove  that  there  be  two 
"  men  whose  names  are  Berne;  and  so  a  mistake 
"  will  be  made  clear.  The  Earl  of  Strafforde  it- 
"  sired,  that  no  new  witnesses  may  be  admitted 
"  against  him,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to 
"  produce  witnesses  on  his  part  likewise;  wbick 
"  the  commons  consented  to,  so  the  Earl  ofStnl- 
"  forde  would  confine  himself  to  those  articles  upon 
"  which  he  made  reservations ;  but  he  not  agnc- 
"  ing  to  that,  and  the  commons  insisting  upon  it, 
*'  the  house  was  adjourned  to  the    usual  |:^c« 
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of  apf>eftl  oi  of  enoT  (wliich  i>  in  Uic  nature  of  an 
ppcu)  ike  couitof  appeal  isobli^dio  jitdge,  not 
by  its  (nm  rules,  »cling  in  another  capacity,  or  by 
tbife  «h»cli  il  »liall  choose  pro  re  nata  to  make, 
boC  bjr  the  nile>  nf  llie  infcnour  court  from  whence 
tiie  appeal  comet ;  for  the  fuiU  oc  the  miuake  of 
tbe  iiifeciour  judge  is,  that  he  has  not  |>roc«edc(l  a* 
1m  ouglil  tooQ,  according  to  the  law  vrbicti  he  w&a 
to  adniinistct :  and  tlic  coTTCction,  i(  such  shnll 
take  place,  is  to  compel  the  court  Irom  whence 
llie  appetU  comet,  to  sctns  ori^nally  it  ought  to 
Itavc  acted  Bccordini;  tQ  law,  as  tlie  law  oU|;ht  to 
liavc  been  understood  and  practised  in  that  tribunal. 
TTie  lards,  in  such  ca.ieB  of  neceisity,  judge  on  the 
eroun<U  of  the  law*,  and  practice  of  the  court*  be- 
low ;   and  tbii  they  can  very  rarely   learn   with 
ision.  but  from  the  body  of  the  judges.     Of 
tnucl)  deference  is,  and  ought  to  be  had  to 
opinkini.     But  by  this  mcaai  a  confusion 
y  arise  (if  not  well  g^uardcd  against)   between 


what  they  do  in  tbcir  appellate  juiUdicliou,  whkb 
is  frerjuent,  and  what  tney  ought  to  do  in  tlieir 
original  juTisdictioii,  whicb  is  raiL*;  and  by  this 
the  whole  origiaal  jumdiction  of  the  peert,  and 
the  whole  law  and  usage  of  pailiament,  at  least  to 
their  virtue  and  spirit,  may  be  conaideiBbly  im- 
paired. 

After  having  thus  submitted  to  the  house  the 
general  tenour  of  the  proceedings  m  litis  trial,  ynor 
cummillei^  will,  witli  all  convenient  speed,  lav  be- 
fore the  house  tliG  proceedings  on  each  bead  of 
evidence  scpar<itcly,  which  has  been  rcjeetcd  :  and 
this  ihcy  hope  will  put  tlie  houM  more  perfrctly  in 
possession  of  the  principal  causes  of  Uie  lejigtli  of 
this  trial,  as  well  uv  of  the  injury  which  p«rlia- 
inenlary  justice  may,  in  ihcir  opinion,  stifTcr  frvm 
those  prtxeedings. 

30jA  April,  1794. 
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IN  THE  CASB  OP  EARL  FERRERS. 
April  l?tl>,  ITCa 


TvnUTt 
fo.  Edil. 

Pm  t» 


The  houH)  of  peers  nnanimously 
found  Karl  Ferrers  piiliy  of  the  felony 
and  murder  whereof  be  stood  indicted; 
and  l)ic  F.irl  bcint;  brought  to  llicbaf, 
the  high  steward  acciudnted  him  there- 
with :  and  tl)« house  immmliaielyatljuumed  toiJiR 
cluunber  of  parliament :  And  having  put  the  fuU 
hnring  question  to  tlie  jud^i,  adjourned  to  die 
next  my. 

"  Supposing  a  peer,  lo  indicted  and  convicted, 
**  oavlit  by  law  to  receive  judgment  as  aforesaid, 
**  and  tbe  day  appointed  by  the  judgment  for 
"  execution  thoiim  lapse  before  such  execution 
*•  done,  whether  a  new  time  may  be  appointed  foe 
••  the  execution,  and  by  whom  ?" 

On  the  etfirhteenih,  the  house  then  sitting  tn  the 
chamber  of  inrliamcnt,  the  lord  chief  baron,  in 
lh«  absence  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  delivered,  in  writing,  the  opinion  of  tlic 
Ind^,  which  they  had  agreed  on  and  reduced 
into  torm  that  morning.  His  lordship  added 
tnanv  weighty  reasons  in  support  of  l)>c  opinion  ; 
whic))  be  urged  with  great  strcnglli  and  propriety. 
and  delivered  with  a  becoiuing  dignilv- 
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"  Supposing  the  day  appointed  by  Uic  judg- 
"  ment  for  execution  should  lapse  before  such 
"execution  done,  {which,  howeter,  tJie  law  will 
"  not  presume,)  we  arc  all  of  opinion,  that  a  new 
"  time  mav  be  a|>}>uinicd  for  the  execution,  eilbei 
"  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  hefwe  which 
"  such  peer  i.hall  have  been  attainted,  or  by  the 
"  court  of  King's  BeiKh,  tlie  parlia-  pt.i*». 
"  ment  nut  then  silling :  llie  record  of 
"  the  attainder  being  properly  removed  into  that 
"  court." 

Tlw  reasons  upon  which  tlie  judg«s  founded  tiieir 
answer  to  the  question  relating  to  the  furtlier  yto- 
cecdiags  of  the  house  aAcr  the  bighsteward'aconi- 
mission  dissolved,  which  is  usually  done  upon 
pronouncing  judgment,  may  pcwiibly  require  some 
rurtber  discussion.  I  will,  therefore,  before  I 
conclude,  mention  those  which  weighed  witli  mt, 
and,  I  believe,  with  many  others  of  the  judges. 

REASONS.  Ae. 


Every  proceeding  in  the  liouae  of  n,,|,„ 
peers  acting  to  its  judicial  capacity,  OrawnL**. 
whether  mion  writ  of  error,  im|*eacli>    us.'*"* 
ment.  or  tndictment,  removrd  thillier 
by  certiorari,  IB  in  judgment  of  law  a  proceeding 
before  the  knig  in  parliament :  Aiwl  therefore  tito 
house,  in  all  thowe  cases,  may  not  imprancrly  Ik- 
slyled.Tbe  couitof  our  lord  the  king  m  |urliiimenl. 
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actaally  received  ;  and  received  not  to  repel  any 
new  matterin  the  prisoner's  defence — but  woen  the 
prisoner  had  called  all  his  witnesses,  and  thereby 
closed  his  defence.  A  remarlcable  instance  occur- 
red on  the  trial  of  Harrison,  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Clenche.  The  justices  who  tried  the  cause,  (viz.) 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  the  Justices  Atkins 
and  Nevil,  admitted  the  proBecator  to  call  new 
evidence,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  a  new  wit- 
ness was  then  come  into  court,  who  had  not  been 
in  court  before.  These  justices  apparently  were 
of  the  same  opinion  on  this  point  with  the  justices 
who  gave  tlieir  opinion  in  the  case  of  Lord  Straf- 
forde.  Your  committee  on  this  point,  as  on  the 
former,  cannot  discover  any  authority  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  house  of  lords  in  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  law  practice  of  any  court  of  this 
kingdom. 

PRACTICE  BELOW. 

Your  committee  not  having  learned  that  the  re- 
solutions of  the  judges  (by  which  the  lords  have 
been  guided)  were  supported  by  any  authority  in 
law  to  which  they  could  have  access,  have  heard 
by  rumour,  that  they  have  been  justified  upon  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  in  ordinary  trials  by  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  To  give  any  legal 
precision  to  this  term  of  practice,  as  thus  applied, 
your  committee  apprehends  it  must  mean — that 
the  judge  in  those  criminal  trials  has  so  regularly 
rejected  a  certain  kind  of  evidence  when  offered 
there,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  case 
frequently  determined  by  legal  authority.  If  such 
hacf  been  discovered,  though  your  committee  never 
could  have  allowed  these  precedents  as  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  yet 
they  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  inferiour 
judges  forming  their  opinions  on  their  own  confined 
practice.  Your  committee,  in  their  enquiry,  has 
found  comparatively  few  reports  of  criminal  trials, 
except  the  collection  under  tne  title  of  State  Trials, 
a  book  compiled  from  materials  of  very  various 
authority,  and  in  none  of  those  which  we  have  seen 
is  there,  as  appears  to  us,  a  single  example  of  the 
rejection  of  evidence,  similar  to  that  rejected  by 
the  advice  of  the  judges  in  the  house  of  lords. 
Neither,  if  such  examples  did  exist,  could  your 
committee  allow  them  to  apply  directly  and  ne- 
cessarily as  a  measure  of  reason  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  court  constituted  so  very  differently  from  those 
in  which  the  common  law  is  administered.  In  the 
trials  below,  the  judges  decide  on  the  competency 
of  the  evidence  before  it  goes  to  the  jury,  and 
(under  the  correctives  in  the  use  of  their  discretion 
stated  before  in  this  report)  with  great  propriety 
and  wisdom.  Juries  are  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  they  are  composed 
of  men  who,  in  many  instances,  in  most  perhaps, 
never  were  concerned  in  any  causes,  judicially  or 
otherwise,  before  the  time  of  their  service.  They 
have  generally  no  previous  preparation  or  possible 
knowledge  of  the  matters  to  be  tried,  or  what  is 
applicable   or  inapplicable  to  them ;  and  the^ 


decide  io  a  space  of  time  too  short  for  any  aisir 
critical  disquisition.  The  judges,  theiefaR.  i 
necessity,  must  forestall  the  evideoce  where  tkn 
is  a  doubt  on  its  competence,  and  indeed  olatm 
much  on  its  credibility,  or  the  most  dresdful  con- 
sequences might  follow.  The  institution  of  jiiies, 
if  not  thus  qualified,  could  oot  exist.  Lord 
Mansfield  makes  the  same  observatioD  with  npii 
to  another  corrective  of  the  short  mode  of  tral- 
tbat  of  a  new  trial. 

This  is  the  law,  and  this  its  policy.  The  jorj 
are  not  to  decide  on  the  competency  of  witBOM!, 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  evidence,  in  any  m 
whatsoever.  Nothing  of  that  kind  can  come  b^^ 
fore  them.  But  the  lords  in  the  high  cobtI  of 
parliament  are  not,  either  actually  or  virtually,  i 
jurr.  No  legal  power  is  interposed  between  toot 
and  evidence ;  tliey  are  themselves  by  law  hSj 
and  exclusively  equal  to  it.  They  are  persons  of 
high  rank,  generally  of  the  best  education,  and  of 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  they  arei 
permanent,  a  settled,  a  corporate,  aod  not  an  oc- 
casional and  transitory  judicature.  But  it  is  tobt 
feared,  that  the  authority  of  the  judges  (in  the  cue 
of  juries  legal)  may,  from  that  example,  wd^ 
with  the  lords  further  than  its  reason,  or  its  appli- 
cability to  the  judicial  capacity  of  the  peers  cu 
support.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  ifthe  loixls  should 
think  themselves  bound  implicitly  to  submit  to 
this  authority,  that  at  length  they  may  come  lo 
think  themselves  to  be  no  better  than  jurors,  and 
may  virtually  consent  to  a  partition  of  that  judi- 
cature, which  the  law  has  left  to  them  whole,  su- 
preme, uncontrouled,  and  final. 

This  final  and  independent  judicature,  becsu5« 
it  is  final  and  independent,  ought  to  be  very  cauti- 
ous with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  evidence. — If  in- 
competent evidence  is  received  by  them,  there  ii 
nothing  to  hinder  their  judging  upon  it  afterwanis 
according  to  its  value.  It  may  have  no  weight 
in  their  judgment;  but  if,  upon  advice  of  olhen, 
they  previously  reject  information  necessary  to 
their  proper  judgment,  they  have  no  intermediate 
means  of  setting  themselves  right,  and  they  injure 
the  cause  of  justicewithoutany  remedy.  Againit 
errors  of  juries  there  is  remedy  by  a  new  trial; 
against  errors  of  judges  there  is  remedy,  in  cinl 
causes,  by  demurrer  and  bills  of  exceptions; 
against  their  final  mistake  there  is  remedy  by  «nt 
of  error,  in  courts  of  common  law.  In  Chancery 
there  is  a  remedy  by  appeal.  If  they  wilfully  <it 
in  the  rejection  of  evidence,  there  was  formerly  the 
terror  existing  of  punishment  by  impeachment  of 
the  commons ;— ^but  with  regard  to  the  lords,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  error,  no  punishment  for  a  wilful 
wrong. 

Your  committee  conceives  it  not  improbable, 
that  this  apparently  total  and  unreserved  submis- 
sion of  the  lords  to  the  dictates  of  the  judges  of 
the  inferiour  courts  (no  proper  judges  in  any  light, 
or  in  any  degree,  of  the  law  of  parliament)  maybe 
owing  to  the  very  few  causes  oi  original  jurisilic- 
tion,  and  the  great  multitude  of  those  oiojppellatt 
jurisdiction,  which  come  before  them.      In  cue* 
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of  apfml  oi  of  CTTOT  {which  it  in  the  nature  of  an 
mppcftl)  At  couit  of  appeal  is  obliged  to  judge,  not 
uy  Its  ovm  tnies,  acting  rn  another  capacity,  or  by 
ilhaaB  wlitcl)  it  sliall  cl>oo»e  pro  re  nata  ta  inftke, 
bat  by  the  mlet  uf  tlie  inferiour  court  from  whence 
dHi  ■pPMl  CORWS ;  for  the  &uU  or  the  niiitakc  of 
tlK  in  whoor  judge  w,  thtt  he  ha*  not  proceeded  at 
faa  ought  tooo,  according  to  the  lawvrhii:li  be  was 
lO  administer;  and  the  comcctKin,  if  such  shall 
take  plavr,  is  to  compel  the  court  from  whence 
tJieappcnl  comc«,  to  act  as  onginailv  it  ought  to 
b>ve  acted  according  to  law,  as  the  law  ought  to 
Jncve  been  understood  and  practised  in  that  tribunal. 
The  lords,  in  such  cases  of  necessity,  judge  on  the 
Rounds  of  the  law,  and  praclke  of  the  courU  be- 
low :   and  this  they  can  very  rarely   leant   with 
prrcision,  but  from  the  body  of  ihc  judge*.     Of 
course  much  deference  is,  and  ought  to  be  had  to 
thtit  opiRiooa.     But  by  this  means  a  confusion 
J  ari»c  (if  not  well  guarded  ii^diDit)   between 


what  they  do  in  their  appellate  juiisdiclMin,  vrhich 
ia  frequent,  and  what  tlwy  ought  lo  do  in  their 
original  junediction,  which  is  rare;  and  by  thivl 
tli«  whole  origioAl  jurisdiction  of  Uie  peers,  andJ 
tlie  whole  law  and  usage  of  pailiameoi.  at  least  is] 
their  virtue  and  spirit,  xatf  be  considerably  int-t'l 
paired.  I 

After  having  thus  submitted  to  the  house  the 
general  tenourofthe  proceedings  in  this  trial,  your 
comniiltuo  will,  vritli  all  convenient  (p«e4l,  lay  be- 
fore the  house  th<e  proecedings  on  cnch  head  of 
evidence  separately,  ivhich  h;ts  been  rejected  ;  nnd 
this  they  hope  uill  put  the  housi'  mure  perfectly  in 
possession  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  length  of 
this  trial,  as  well  as  of  the  injury  which  parlia- 
nienlnry  juMice  may,  in  their  opinion,  sufTcr  froia  ' 
those  proceedings. 
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TtiG  house  of  peers  unanimously 
found  Earl  Ferrers  evil  ty  of  tlic  felony 
and  murder  wheieof  he  stood  indicted ; 
and  the  Eari  being bioughi  lu  the  bu, 
thehi^hBtGwardaeounmted  him  there- 
with :  and  tbehouee  immediately  adjourned  lotlie 
rhambcr  of  parliament:  And  huvin^  put  the  fol- 
Inwinc  question  to  the  judges,  adjourned  to  Uic 
next  day. 

"  Supposing  a  peer,  so  indicted  and  convicted. 
'*  ought  by  law  lo  receive  judgment  as  aforesaid, 
••  and  the  day  appointed  by  ilie  jiidgmctit  for 
••  execution  shouM  lapse  before  such  c.\ecution 
••  done,  whether  a  new  time  may  be  appointed  for 
•'  ihe  execution,  and  by  whom  V' 

On  tJie  rigiiteenth,  the  house  then  sitting  in  the 
efaunber  of  parliameot.  tlie  lord  chief  baron,  in 
the  sbsCDce  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
PIttM,  delivered,  in  writing,  the  opinion  of  the 
judgm,  which  ihey  had  agreed  on  and  reduced 
into  form  tJiat  morning.  His  lordship  added 
many  weiEhty  reafons  in  support  of  the  opinion  : 
which  he  urged  with  great  sirengtli  and  proprietv, 
and  delncted  with  a  becoming  dignily. 


TOTHE  SECOND  (JUBSTtOW. 

"  Supposing  the  day  appointed  by  the  judg- 
"  ment  for  execution  should  \x\nv  before  such 
"  execution  done,  (which,  however,  tJie  law  will 
"  not  presume,)  we  arc  all  of  opinion,  that  a  new 
"  lime  may  lie  ap|x)inied  for  the  execuliun,  either 
"  by  the  high  court  of  |iarliament,  Ixforc  which 
"  such  peer  ^tlall  have  been  atlainlod,  or  by  ilia 
"  coiiit  of  King's  Bench,  tlie  parlia-  p^^^  j^ 
"  mimt  itot  t)u<^n  titling :  Uicrecordof 
"  the  attainder  being  properly  removed  into  thafc 
"  court." 

Tlic  reasons  upon  which  llie  judges  foundeil  their 
answer  to  thi>  (|uesli»n  relating  lo  the  furtlier  pro- 
cccdiugs  of  lIic  bouse  after  the  high  steward's  com- 
mission dissolved,  which  is  usually  done  upon 
pronouncing  judgment,  max  possibly  require  same 
further  discussion.  1  will,  theroforo,  h«forc  I 
conclude,  mention  those  which  weighed  with  lu 
and,  I  believe,  with  maay  ollicre  of  the  judges. 

REASONS,  Ac 

Every  proctfdiag  in  the  liouae  of  rat>tirr% 
peers  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity,   £°*»  l-n«« 
whether  upon  ■writ  of  enur,  impeach-    i^^  ■"** 
tneni,  or  indictment,  removed  thitl>er 
by  certiorari,  is  in  judpneni  of  law  a  prncredin 
before  the  king  in  parlamenl :   And  tliLTefon-  tli 
house,  in  all  those  cases.  n»y  ool    impropedy  " 
strled.Thc  court  of  out  lotd  the  Wm\j  ^^  ^^,\^^, 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  COMMITTEE 


This  court  >s  fbuaded  upon  immemorial  usage, 
upon  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament,  and  is  part 
of  the  origiual  system  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
open  for  all  the  purposes  of  judicature  during  the 
continuance  of  tfie  parliament :  It  openeth  at  the 
beginning  and  shutteth  at  the  end  of  every  session ; 

just  as  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  is  like- 
wise  in  judgment  of  law  held  before  the  king  him- 
self, openeth  and  shuttetb  with  the  lerm.  The 
authority  of  this  court,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, its  constant  activity  for  the  ends  of  publick 
justice,  independent  of  any  special  powers  derived 
from  the  Crown,  is  not  doubted  in  tne  case  of  writs 
of  error  from  those  courts  of  law  whence   error 

.  lieth  in  parliament,  and  of  impeachments  for  mis- 
demeanours. 

It  was  formerly  doubted,  whether,  in  the  case  of 
an  impeachment  for  treason,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
indictment  against  a  peer  for  any  capital  crime, 
removed  into  parliament  by  certiorari,  whether  in 
these  cases  the  court  can  proceed  to  trial  and  judg- 
ment, without  an  high  steward,  appointed  by  spe- 
cial commission  from  the  Crown.  This  doubt 
seemeth  to  have  arisen  from  the  not  distinguishing 
between  a  proceeding  in  the  court  of  the  high 
steward,  and  that  before  the  king  in  parliament. 
The  name,  style,  and  title  of  ofBce  is  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  but  the  office,  the  powers  and  pre- 
heminences  annexed  to  it,  differ  very  widely  ;  and 
80  doth  the  constitution  of  the  courts  where  the 
offices  are  executed.  The  identity  of  the  name 
may  have  confounded'  our  ideas,  as  equivocal  words 
often  do,  if  the  nature  of  things  is  not  attended  to ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  offices,  properly  stated,  will 
1  hope  remove  every  doubt  on  these  points.  In 
the  court  of  the  high  steward,  he  alone  is  judge  in 
all  points  of  law  and  practice ;  the  peers  triers  are 
merely  judges  of  fact,  and  are  summoned  by  virtue 
of  a  precept  from  the  high  steward,  to  appear  be- 
fore htm  on  the  day  appointed  by  him  for  the  trial, 
Ut  Rei  Veritas  melius  sciri  poterit.  The  high  stew- 
ard's commission,  after  reciting  that  indictment 
hath  been  found  against  the  peer  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  proper  country,  impowereth  him  to  send 
for  the  indictment,  to  convene  the  prisoner  before 
him,  at  such  day  and  place  as  he  shall  appoint, 
then  and  there  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter 
of  such  indictment ;  cause  the  peers  triers  tot  & 
tales,  per  quos  Rei  Veritas  melius  sciri  poterit,  at 
the  same  day  and  place  to  appear  before  him,  Vc- 
ritateque  inde  comperlfi,  to  proceed  to  judgment 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  and 
thereupon  to  award  execution.*  By  this  it  is  plain 
that  the  sole  right  of  judicature  is  in  cases  of  this 
kind  vested  in  the  high  steward  :  that  it  resideth 
solely  in  the  person  ;  and  consequently  without 
the  commission,  which  is  but  m  nature  of  a 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  no  one  step  can 
be  taken  in  order  to  a  trial :  and  that  when  his 
commission  is  dissolved,  which  he  declareth  by 
breaking  his  staff,  the  court  no  longer  existeth. 

•  Sec  I^rd  Clarendon's  commisBion  m  hiiib  steward,  and  Ihe 
writs  and  precfptepFFparatory  to  Ihc  (rial,  in  LonlMorleyacaae. 


But  in  a  trial  of  a  peer  in  full  parlbnat,* 
to  speak  with  legal  precision,  before  the  ko^i 
parliament,  for  a  capital  offence,  whetbci  i^m 
impeachment  or   inatctment,    the  cue  it  ijik 
otherwise ;  every  peer,  present  at  the  tiid,  «d 
every  temporal  peer  hath  a  right  to  be  preKsta 
every  part  of  the  proceeding  ;  voteth  upon  cfoj 
question  of  law  and  fact ;  and  the  question  iiar- 
ried  by  the  major  vote,  the  high  steward  faioKJi 
voting  merely  as  a  peer  and  member  of  thatcont, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  peers,  and  a  m 
other  right. 

It  hath  indeed  been  uaoal,  and  very  ezpcdiot 
it  is,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  and  for  tk 
solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  to  appoint  an  ofies 
for  presiding  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  a^ 
judgment,  and  to  give  him  the  style  and  titk  af 
steward  of  England;  but  this  maketh  no  mtrf 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  court ;  it  ii 
the  same  court  founded  in  immemorial  usage,  it 
the  law  and  custom  of  parliament,  wh^her  wA 
appointment  be  made  or  not.  It  acteth  in  iti  ji> 
dicial  capacity  in  every  order  made  touching  tk 
time  and  place  of  the  trial,  the  postponing  die  tiiil 
from  time  to  time  upon  petition,  according  to  tk 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  allo>- 
ance  or  non-allowance  of  counsel  to  the  prisootr, 
and  other  matters  relative  to  the  \  trial ;  and  il 
this  before  an  high  steward  hath  been  appwataL 
And  so  little  was  it  apprehended,  in  some  cm 
which  I  shall  mention  presently,  that  the  exiitewt 
of  the  court  depended  on  the  appointment  of  n 
high  steward,  that  the  court  itself  directed  in  wfati 
manner,  and  by  what  form  of  words,  he  should  be 
appointed.  It  hath  likewise  received  and  recorded 
the  prisoner's  confession,  which  amounteth  to  i 
conviction,  before  the  appointment-  of  an  liigk 
steward ;  and  halh  allowed  to  prisoners  the  bene- 
fit of  acts  of  general  pardon,  where  they  appearad 
entitled  to  it,  as  well  with  the  appointment  of  a 
high  steward,  as  after  his  commission  dissolved. 
And  when,  in  the  cage  of  impeachments,  the  com- 
mons have  sometimes,  at  conferences  between  Ik 
houses,  attempted  to  interpose  in  matters  pR- 
paratory  to  the  trial,  the  general  answer  hath  Imcd. 
"  This  is  a  point  of  judicature  upon  wbich  tk 
"  lords  will  not  confer ;  they  impose  silence  upot 
"  themselves,"  or  to  that  effect.  I  need  not  ben 
cite  instances  ;  every  man  who  halh  consulted  ik 
journals  of  either  house  hath  met  with  many  of  thco- 

I  will  DOW  cite  a  few  cases,  applicable,  in  n* 
opinion,  to  the  present  question.  And  I  tbw 
confine  myself  to  such  as  have  happened  since  ik 
restoration ;  because,  in  questions  of  this  kind, 
modern  cases,  settled  with  deliberation,  and  upos 
a  view  of  former  precedents,  give  more  light  sod 
satisfaction  than  the  deepest  search  into  antiquitt 
can  afford.  And  also  because  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  Ik 
rights  of  the  subject  in  general,  appear  to  have  bea 
more  studied,  and  better  understood,  at  and  Ik 

t  Ste  the  orders  previous  lo  the  (rial,  in  the  rues  of  tb«  L«* 
Kilmarnock,   &c.  and   Lard  Lovat,   and   many   otbO'  BOJo* 


APPOINTED  TO  INSPECT  THE  LORDS'  JOURNAIS. 


*f«an  befpre  that  period,  than  in  fonD«r 

[n  tli«  case  of  tlie  Ea.rl  of  Danby, 
■nil  the  popish  lortJs  then  under  tRi- 
Dents,  the  lords,  on  the  tiUi  of  May  17t>D, 
ilcd  time  aiid  place  for  hearing  tlic  Earl  nt 
;  by  lit*  counsel,  upon  ihe  validity  of  his 
rptudon.nndfotUie  trials  of  the  other  lord*; 
■ted  an  atld(»3  to  his  Majesty,  prayinu:  that 
lid  be  pleased  to  appoint  an  high  atewnrd 
■e  yaryote*.  That  volet  were,  on  the  ntixr 
immiinicated  to  the  common*  by  me«safr«  in 
aal  manner.     Ud  the  Stli.  at  a  conlvrcnce 

0  the  hotiMS,  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
essage,  the  commons  expressed  thiimselves 
bllowing  effect :  "They  cannot  apprehend 

ahonld  induce  your  lordships  to  addrt-ss 
(ajeaty  for  an  M^h  steward,  for  determin- 
he  validity  of  the  pardon  which  hath  been 
led  by  llie  Earl  of  Dunhy,  ns  also  fur  the 
of  the  other  five  lords,  becnnse  they  con- 

1  tlie  cotittitiitin^  an  hi^rh  steward  ia  uot 
uary,  hut  thnt  judgment  mav  be  given  in 
aiDcnt  upon  impeachment  without  an  liic^h 
ard;"  and  concluded  with  n  proposition, 
r  avoiding  any  interruption  or  delay,  a  coni- 
of  botli  houses  might  be  nominated ,  to  con- 
r  the  mo»t  proper  wnjt  and  methods  of  pro- 
;.     This  piD|)nsition   the    house  of   peers, 

long  debate,  rejected.  DiMienlitrntibuj, 
'  cbwccllor,  and  many  other  lords.  How- 
D  the  I  Ilh  the  commons'  proposition  of  the 
IS,  apon  a  second  debate,  agreed  to  :  and 
d  chancellor,  lord  president,  and  ten  other 
wrre  named  of  the  committee,  to  meet  and 

with  a  committee  of  llie  commons.  Tlic 
day  the  lord  president  reported,  Thiit  the 
l(|ce«  of  both  hontes  met  that  momin^r,  and 
an   cntrnncc  into  the  business  referred  to 

lliat  tlic  commons  desimi  to  see  the  coni' 
IM  that  are  prepared  for  an  high  ticu-ard  at 
rial*,  and  atto  the  commissions  in  the  Lord 
okc'a  and  the  Ijord  Morley's  cases.  Thiil 
I  the  lords'  committees  said.  •"  The  hiijk 
Mrd  is  but  tfieaJter  pro  ttmport,  and  ytt'<rM 
wl«  a$  veil lu  the  vlher  hnU  ;  ihit  charifeth 

the  nature  of  the  court.  And  the  lords 
wed  they  haw  jiower  enough  to  proceed 
riol,  though  the  kinf;  should  not  nsmc  an 
I  alewanJ.t  Tlint  this  seemed  to  be  a  satis- 
ion  to  the  commons,  provided  it  was  entered 
be  lords*  journals,  which  are  records."  Ae- 
igly,  on  the  same  day,  "  //  >*  dtclareil  and 
trtd,  bff  the  iorrlt  sjnrituai  and  Umpornl  in 
liamtMt  auembhd,  that  lAe  '[ffiff  of  an 
i  steward  npon  Irialt  of  peers  upon  impeaek- 


nnretBsrI  orNotilnKhtm 

M  panSMnt' Joaifntldflhr  ISthorMa;  ■(  «<Bn>)r1ti  (tiuti 

rnivstuniiir  ilcclnr*it<Thrc4iiiniinrr.  ihni  tl-rl  hiirii 
WMiaadeSH rtet  ^>a^J.  Thai iwtwtthiUridlni;  tiw mnk- 
kra  MthMcwatd  Hip  cnurl  rcnmlnr-llhcmiiiic.  hiirl  mm 
ettraHcml.  Init  illll  mnihinl  \\vr  iruutt  o(  prrn  in  plf- 
nal  lh<  \ttr\  lilgrh  iilr'K*r<'l  «■•  t"il  i>.  u  liiokct  or 
in,  Ibc  itic  mvrr  urdcrli  pcumMlliii  ui  ilx  liinU 
I  moloUMnir  lotd  cMef  bum  p*r«tTv>l  to  and  eitH  m 
newt  upoo  ibc  McMkd  quotkm  propMcd  to  ilie  Jutlsn, 


•'  tMtUt  it  BO*  nectttttry  to  tht  haute  of  ptert ; 
"  bul  that  the  lords  may  proceed  in  auch  triaU 
"  i/ an  hlffk  ttewnrd  be  not  appointed  according 
"  lo  their  hvmble  deiire."\  On  the  13th  the  lord 
president  reported.  That  the  committees  of  botb 
nouses  had  met  that  morning,  and  ditcounicd,  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  matter  of  a  lord  high  slew- 
urd,  and  Imd  pcnised  former  commissMini  for  the 
otGce  of  hii^h  utewunl ;  and  then,  putting  the  bouae 
in  mind  of  the  order  and  reM>lution  of  the  precede 
ing  day,  propttsed  from  the  commiltees  tliat  a  new 
commiiuon  night  iuue,  so  ns  the  words  in  tlie 
commiiBian  may  bo  thus  changed,  vu.  Instead  of 
Ac  pro  CO  quod  ofScium  Sencscnalli  Angliie  (cujus 
prroseutiain  hac parte  reqniritut)  ut  accepimusjara 
vnctt,  may  be  inserted,  Ac  proeo  qu6o  proccres 
&  maenalcsin  parliamentonaotrosuembUti.nubis 
huniiliter  snppticaverunt  ut  Seoeschallum  Anglim 

Ero  hac  vice  constitucre  dignarcraur ;  lo  wliich  tli« 
oui«  agreed  .\ 
It  must  be  admitted  tluit  precedent  drawn  from 
limes  of  ferment  and  Jealousy,  9S  these  were,  lose 
much  of  their  weight,  since  passion  and  party  pre- 
judice generally  mingle  in  tiio  contest ;  yet  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  these  are  lesolntions  in  which 
both  houses  concurred,  and  in  which  tlie  rights  of 
bold  were  thouRht  lo  be  very  nearly  concerned  ; 
the  common*'  riy:hl  ofimpeachin^witli  elfect,  and 
the  whole  judiciiture  of  ttie  lords  in  capjul  casm. 
For  if  ilic  npiwiniinent  of  an  hi);h  steward  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  (howerer  neces- 
sary it  may  be  for  the  regularity  and  solemnity  of 
the  proceeding  during  the  trial,  and  until  judg- 
ment, which  I  do  not  dispute,)  every  impeachment 
may.  for  a  reason  too  obvious  to  be  meutioaed,  be 
rendered  ineflectual :  and  the  judicature  of  the 
lords,  in  all  capital  cnse»,  nugatory. 

It  was  from  a  ienroiKV  of  ihii  kind,  not  at  that 
juncture  altogether  groundles5,  and  to  guard 
against  every  thing  from  whence  the  necessity  of 
an  high  stcwnrd  in  the  case  of  an  impeaefament 
miglit  be  inferred,  that  tlic  commotit  proposed,  and 
the  lonis  readily  ngreed  to.  the  amendmcnl  in  tlic 
steward's  commission,  which  I  have  ;ilready  staled. 
And  it  hath,  I  confess,  great  weii^hl  wtth  me,  that 
tliii  umi:ndinent,  which  was  at  the  same  lime  di- 
rected in  the  cases  of  the  6Te  popish  lards,  when 
commissions  should  paia  lor  their  trials,  hath 
taken  place,  in  every  com  mission  upon  impeach- 
ments for  treason,  since  tliat  lime.R  Artd  I  can- 
not help  remarking,  that  inthecaseof  Lord  Ijovat, 
when  neither  the  heat  of  the  times,  nor  itie  jealousy 
of  parlies,  had  anv  slwrc  in  the  proceeding,  tl»« 
house  ordered,  "  Tnat  the  commission  forappoiot- 
"  ing  a  lord  high  steward  shall  bo  in  tlic  like  form 
"  as  that  for  tlte  trial  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Staf- 


STIutMnmlinral  iroie  trnmiin  ttretitkm  Itlrn  to  IhtOMW- 
rntBlon  b*  Um  co<ninitl«c  IM  the  eossBoiw.  whMi  ••  kl  llwn  noM. 
<tld  In  ihm  «t>lnim  implr  Ibat  tJw  uoaOUatlni  m  kxd  h^  Mtw- 
srd  ■■■  III  1 1  Ml  J  Wbertaponli  wwifrart  nyibrwholtctMii- 
inllift  of  lonU  >IM  c«nRi-'«i*.  Ihal  the  ranini«M*  •kftuld  kt  rN 
nl1«L  anils  [irvrii«nml**lan  anvMInK  tolhrMtdamroilmrnt, 
UauMl.  lo  b«>r  dslr  sftrr  itir  cnX*  ■»!  raUvUea  or  11«  tab  K'om- 
Mcme  Jo»nMl  nf  Ihr  ISib  trfMayk 

iiSiclnibeMiiPltiaKUMtvuiiBlwIaM  titllirnBaiortkebil 
at  Oibrd,  Batl  or  Drtvrntnirr,  and  nthcn— Ltml  Wlntea  ani 
t«rdl>irai. 
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■'  fotd,  ss  ontcretl  in  llie  joiirnnl  of  lliis  hoiiko, 
"  on  tbe  ClOUiof  November  1680,  except  Umt  the 
"  nme  shall  be  in  the  English  i»iigii!igc."* 

I  will  make  a  sbott  observatioa  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  ordtt,  on  the  ISUi  of  May  1679,  for  vary- 
ing the  form  of  the  comminion,  was,  as  appearetli 
by  I'lC  jnitrnal,  plainljr  made  iu  consequence  of 
tlic  icsoliition  of  lite  12lli,  und  was  fuundcd  on  it ; 
and  consequently  the  constant  unvarying  pniclicc 
with  rvganl  to  thu  new  form  guelh,  in  my  opinion, 
B  Epreat  way  towards  shctrin)*,  that  in  the  ten«e  of 
allsucccedin^  times,  tliat  rcsalution  was  not  the 
mult  of  faction,  or  a  blamcable  jealousy,  but  was 
founded  in  sound  rcaion  and  true  policy.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  llie  r<»olatton  of  the  12th  of  May 
1Q79,  goeth  no  further  than  to  a  proceeding  upon 
impeacbment.  Tti«  letier  of  the  resolution,  it  is 
admitted,  goetb  no  furtlier ;  hut  this  is  eaaily  or- 
counted  for :  A  proceeding  by  impeachment  was 
the  subject  matter  of  the  conference,  and  the  com- 
mons bad  no  pretence  to  interpose  in  any  other. 
But  vrhiit  say  the  lords  ^  The  hi^h  etcwnrd  is  but 
as  a  sjieiiker  or  cltairman.  firo  tempore,  for  tbe 
more  orderly  proceeding  at  tin?  trials ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  him  doth  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  rourt, 
which  Mill  remaineth  the  court  of  the  peers  in  par- 
liamt^nt.  From  these  premises,  (hey  draw  the  con- 
dition I  have  niontioni'd.  Art-  not  these  premises 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  a  proceeding  upon  in- 
dictment?— ^They  undoobtcdly  arc. 

It  must  likewise  be  admitted,  that  in  the  pro- 
ceeding npon  indictment,  the  iiic;h  steward's  com- 
mission liutii  never  varied  from  t]ic  ancient  form  in 
such  cases.  The  wrords  objected  to  by  the  com- 
mons, Acpro  foqtibd  officiiim  SewsckniCi  Atifflite 
(cujut  pr/etentia  in  hue  parte  rtquiritur}  ut  acce- 
jnmutjam  vacat,  ere  still  retained  :  hut  this  prov- 
cih  no  more  than  that  tlie  great  seal,  having  no 
authority  to  vary  in  point  of  form,  hath  from  time 
to  time  very  prudently  followed  ancient  prece- 
d4;nt3. 

I  have  already  staled  the  siibtianeeof  thecnin- 
misaion,  in  a  proeeeding  in  llifi  court  of  the  higli 
steward,  i  will  now  state  the  suhslunce  of  that 
in  a  proceedinc  in  the  court  of  t)i«  peers  in  parlia- 
roenl.  And  shall  make  use  of  that  in  thu  ease  of 
tlic  Karl  of  Kilmarnock  uid  other*,  as  bein^  tbe 
latest,  and,  in  point  of  form,  nf^eeinj^  with  the 
former  precedents.  The  eoRimiuion,  alter  reciting 
tliut  William  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  &c.  sund  in- 
dicted before  commis^ionerv  of  ^a»l  delivery,  in 
iJie  county  of  Surrey,  for  high  trcajion,  in  levying 
war  against  tlie  king ;  and  Uiat  the  king  intendetfi 
that  the  said  William  Eail  of  Kilmamoik,  &c. 
sliall  be  heard,  examined,  sentenced,  andndjudg- 
ed  before  hiniwlf,  in  this  present  parliament, 
touchinj;  the  said  Ircnnon,  ana  for  that  the  office 
of  steward  of  Great  Britain  (whose  presence  is  re- 
ijuired  upon  this  occasion)  is  now  vacant,  as  we 
are  informed,  appointeth  itie  then  lord  chancellor 
steward  of  Great  Britain,  to  bear,  execute,  and 
exctcbc  (for  this  time)  Uie  said  office,  with  all 
■  $t(  Ihr  proc««llaB*  plated  tiy  order  «f  Ae  htumt  of  tonb 


tilings  due  and  behjnging  to  tbe  Mmc  s6b,b 
tliat  behalf. 

Wlmi,  tliercfore,  arc  tbe  iJiiDgs  due  aiMlUa|- 
ing  to  the  oJhce  in  a  case  of  tbti  kiod  f  Notita 
tho  court  of  the  high  steward,  a  right  oTjaici' 
turc :  for  the  commission  itself  suppoMtk  itf 
right  to  reside  In  a  court  tlien  aubsistingbefaiit 
king  in  parliamem.  The  panics  are  to  be  ihn 
heard,  sentenced,  and  adjudged.  .  What  abicB 
the  proceeding  doth  tho  high  atewaid  tbe*  llhf 
By  the  practice  and  usa^  of  the  court  oltbpia 
in  parliament  he  givcth  his  vote  as  amanlMf  InB^ 
of  will)  the  rest  of  the  peers ;  but  for  tha  «hi  4 
regularity  and  order,  be  presidetJi  duringtbaii 
and  nntil  judgmeiU,  u  chairman  or  speikciH 
lempore.  In  that  r^pect,  therefore,  it  maj  to 
properly  enough  said,  that  bis  nre-oence  is  n^mi 
during  the  trial,  and  until  judgment,  and  ■  ■ 
other.  Herein  I  see  no  ditference  betvora  A 
case  of  an  impeachment  and  of  aa  indidiML 
I  say,  dtiring  iIjc  time  of  tlie  trial,  and  ant3  jtlf- 
mfiit,  because  the  court  liatli.  as  1  obtemd  ts- 
fare,  from  time  to  time  done  various  acts,  pfaair 
judicial,  before  tho  appointment  of  an  In^  »*• 
urd.  atid  where  no  hi^h  steward  liatli  ew  Iss 
appointed,  and  even  after  tlie  commission  dusolid 
1  will  to  this  purpose  cite  a  few  cases. 

1  be^iin  with  tbe  latest,  because  theraRlir 
latest,  and  were  ruled  with  gT*at  ddrocfUM: 
and,  for  tltc  most  part,  upon  a  view  iif  fiii— p 
cedents.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  KSaaail 
and  others,  the  lords,  on  the  24th  of  Juas  17ft 
ordered,  that  a  writ  or  wriu  of  cenkxati  \»md 
for  removing  the  indtctmenta  before  the  I^K 
and  on  tin;  26th  tlie  writ,  which  is  made  ictMiA 
before  the  king  in  parliament,  with  tbe  retsfi  wi 
indictments,  was  received  and  read.  On  ikwrt 
day,  upon  the  report  of  the  lords'  commiaeo,  A* 
tliev  had  been  attended  by  the  two  chief 
anu  chief  baron,  and  had  heard  tliea, 
the  construction  of  tlio  Act  of  tlie  7th  and 
King  William,  "  For  regulating  trials  is 
"  hi^h  treason  and  misprision  of  ueaaea,'  ^ 
house,  upon  reading  tlte  report,  cane  to  M<^ 
resolution*,  founded  for  the  most  part  on  dBc» 
ttniction  of  that  Act.  Wliat  Uui  coDStiacws 
was,  nppeareth  from  tho  lord  high  •tewai^i'- 
drcss  to  the  priaooere,  just  before  ifacir  asnip- 
mcnt.  Having  mentioned  that  Act,  as  uni  tiHT 
conseiguence  of  tlie  revolution,  he  addefh,  "  fli«- 
"  ever  injuriously  that  revolution  liatJi  bets  at- 
"  duced,  wlintcver  altempls  have  bera  nsiilt 
"  subvert  this  htippy  establishntent  Cmndcd  ssi 
"  your  lordships  will  now  have  tha  beotfit  *tit 
"  in  its  full  extent." 

I  need  not,  alter  this,  mention  any  other  jirfMi 
acts  done  by  the  house  in  this  case,  befbtcdsif 
pointmcnt  of  the  high  steward — manr  tbctt  •* 
For,  the  putting  a  construction  upon  an  art  tit- 
live  to  the  conduct  of  the  cfiurt,  and  the  (^  ^ 
the  subject  nt  the  trial,  aiui  in  ibt  tiuiliilaff 
preparatory  to  it,  and  this  in  a  case  entiieiy  s>*. 
and  npon  a  point,  to  say  no  more  in  iW  pbot 

{4Ih  f  etintary  IT'IS  ) 


lOt  extremely  clear.  >i-»s  undoubtedly  an  eserriiie 
'4>r  authority  proper  only  for  a  court  having  full 
cocnimnce  oftiic  cnutc. 

1  will  not  minulclycnumeratcllicMrcnl  orders 
,  made  preparatory  to  llie  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  and 

I  in  the  several  caaea  1  shall  Iibvc  occasion  to  mcn- 
t*oa,  touching  th«  time  and  place  «f  the  trial,  th« 
■Ikiwance  or  non -allowance  of  counsel,  and  other 
imatters  of  the  like  kind,  all  plainly  Judicial,  be- 
caUK  the  like  onlers  occur  in  nil   (he  casKi  where 
unial  of  the  preparatory  sicpa  hall)  been  pub- 
"  by  orderof  the  peer*.     With  regard  to  Lord 
t'a  caie,  I  ttiink  the  order  directing  the  form 
the  high  ilewfttd'a  commiuion,  which  1   have 
ilrvady  token  Rolioe  of,  isnot  very  contistent  vritb 
'  le  idol  of  a  cou  rt .  whoM  powert  can  be  auppoaed 
defwod,  at  any  |x>inl  of  time,  upon  the  eKistencc 
dinolutioR  of  that  comnission. 
In  the  case  of  the  Earl  oT  Derwentwatcr,  and 
m  other  lords  impeucbed  at  llic  sanio  ticn«,  the 
tuc  rvccircd  and  rt-cordwl    tin-   cotifcssiong  of 
of  them  who  pkadcd  guilty.  lonR  before  the 
sic  ofllicltigb  steward's  commission,  which  isjiicd 
erely  for  the  solemnity  of  givinpjudg^ment  aguinut 
«in  tipon  their  conviction.     1ni»  appeareth  by 
c  comniuaioii  itself:   It  recitelh,  that  t)ie  Earl  of 
erwentwaler,  and  utlien.  Coram  nohii  in  pna- 
iti  parliamento,  bad   been  iinpeaehed   by  the 
lODona  (orhigii  tnason.  nnd  bad.  Coram  nobis 
prsaenti  parliamento,  plended  guilty  to   that 
pcachmeut:  »nd  that  the  king,  intending  tlmt 
lakl  Karl  of  Derwenlw^ter  and  oUiera,  de  & 
>  |>roditionc  unde  ipii  ut  prtcfcrtur  impedt',  ac- 
iHt',  &  convict'  exbtunt  coram  nobis  in  pneienti 
ianumto,  aecnndem  legem  &  consueluilincm 
IJU  r«^i  nostri  Macnte  Britanniv,  audicntur, 
ateatieBtur,  &  adjudioeiitur  contiitutctb  the  tl>cn 
nl  chancellor  higu  steward  (liac  vice}  to  ilo  and 
-ule  bJI  things  which  to  the  office  of  hifrli  stcw- 
in  tbal  behalf  do  bclone:.     TJic  rcccivinj;  and 
«C  tba  conreadon  of  ibe  prisoners,  which 
itnouDlea  toaconvii-tion,  so  that  nothing  remained 
I  proceeding  tn  judgment,  was  cvrlainly  an  ex- 
iac  of  jodicial  sathotity.  which  no  assembly, 
great  soever,  not  baring  full  eo^iianceof 
le  cause,  could  oxerciae. 

«M  y,^  In  the  cMe  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who 

gfjjjjo'     had  been  impeached  by  the  comnKins 

Gw h^h (reaaon. llie  )ords.u|>onhis|>c>- 

Jtioa,  allowed  bim  tlw  beneKt  of  ilie  Act  of  gene- 

1  |kBrdon  passed  in  llic  2d  year  of  William  and 

ary,  so  far  as  to  discharge  him  front  his  irenri- 

■Domeot  upon  a  comtniction  ikey  put  u[x>n  that 

Act.  ao  btgli  steward  ever  having  been  appointed 

io  Ihal  case.     On  ihc  2d  of  October.  1690.  upon 

tewliag  the  Earl's  petition,  selling  forth  lliat  he 

[i'liad  bevn  a  prisoner  for  a  year  and  nine  montht 

I  in  iJut  Tower,  notwithstanding  the  lat«  Actof  free 

I  tnd  general  pardon,  and  praying  to  be  discharged, 

I  ilie  lords  ora^rcd    tlic   iudgca  to  attend   on   tlie 

I  Mondav  following,  to  giro  their  opjntons.  whether 

Shtf  *3id  l!;«f|  be  panloned  by  the  Act.    On  the 

"  1_i  the  judges  delivered  their  opinion*,  timt  if  his 

ce  wncoracniitedbdiDfedie  1 3lJi  of  February 


1G88,  and  not  in  Ireland,  or  beyood  the  seas,  be 
ii  pardoned.  Wtieteupon  it  was  ordered,  that  he 
be  admitted  to  bail,  and  th«  next  day  he  and  liia 
sureties  entered  into  a  recogniiance  of  bail,  him- 
self in  iO.OOOf.  and  two  sureties  in  6,0001.  each; 
and  on  the  30th  he  and  his  sureties  were,  afler  a 
long  debate,  discharged  from  tbeir  recogoiiaBce. 
It  will  not  be  uialvrial  to  eutjuue.  whether  the 
hoiiae  did  right  in  discharging  the  Earl,  without 
giving  tlttt  commons  an  opporLunity  of  being 
heard  ;  since,  in  fact,  they  claimed  and  exercised 
a  right  of  judicature  willioul  an  high  steward — ' 
which  it  the  only  use  1  make  of  tJiis  case. 

They  did  the  same  in  tlie  case  of  tho  Earl  of 
Carnwarlh,  the  Lords  Widdriogton  and  Nairn, 
long  after  the  high  steward's  commission  dissolved. 
These  lords  had  judgment  passed  on  them  at  the 
same  lime  that  judgment  was  given  against  the 
Lords  i>crwcniwatcr,  Nitlisdale,  and  Kenmure; 
and  jiidgineiit  being  git rn,  the  high  steward  im- 
nu^ialcly  broke  his  stuff,  and  declared  the  com- 
missioQ  dissolved.  ThcT  conUnucd  prisoners  ta 
the  Touci  under  repcicvcs  till  the  pauuting  of  tJie 
Act  of  general  pardon,  in  tile  3il  of  King  George 
the  First.  On  lite  21rt  of  Novcmljcr  l^^s- 
1717,  the  house  being  informed  that  JourmiK 
theselordshadaeverally  entered  into  rtrcogni ranees 
before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  their  appearance  in  the  bouse  in  this 
sessions  of  parliament :  and  that  the  Lords  Cam' 
warth  and  Widdrington  were  altertded  according- 
ly;  and  that  the  Lord  \aim  was  ill  at  Bath,  and 
could  not  then  attend  ;  the  Lords  Caravnirth  and 
Widdriiigton  were  called  :  and  severally  at  the  bar, 
prayed  that  their  appearance  might  be  recorded ; 
[ik«<i'iK  prayed  the  benefit  of  lire  Act  gg,  i,  clBi 
for  his  Majesty's  general  and  free  par- 
don. Whereupon  the  house orderra.  that  their  ap< 
pearancc  be  recorded,  and  that  they  attend  again 
to-morrow,  la  order  to  plead  the  pardon.  And 
the  recotrnizance  of  the  Lord  Kairn  was  respited 
till  that  day  fortnight.  On  the  morrow  the  Lords 
Carnwarth  and  Widdrington.  then  attending,  were 
called  in  :  and  tlic  lord  chancellor  acfjuainted 
them  severally,  that  it  appeared  by  ilie  records 
of  the  bonse,  that  tliey  severally  stood  attainted  of 
h^htreasoa;  and  askedtlicinscverally.vhalihey 
hatl  to  say,  why  lliey  sliould  not  be  rcmsndcd  to 
the  Tower  of  London  ?  Thereupon  ihey  severally, 
upon  their  knees,  prayed  th«  Mnelit  of  the  Act, 
and  that  they  might  hare  their  lives  and  liberty 
pursuanl  thereunto.  And  the  attorney 'gPneTa I, 
who  tlien  attended  for  tliat  purpose,  declaring  that 
he  had  objeclton,  on  his  Majeaty's  behalf,  to  ultat 
was  pravcd,  conceiting  that  those  lords,  not  hav- 
ing tnatie  any  escape  since  tlieir  conviction,  were 
cnliiled  lo  ibe  benefit  of  tite  Ad  ;  the  house,  after 
reading  the  clause  in  the  Act  relaline 
lo  that  mRiier,  agreed  that  they  should  M^ikc^uL 
be  allowed  tlie  benelit  of  the  pardon, 
as  to  tbeir  lives  and  liberties;  anddischargad  thoir 
rccogniunreft,  and  gave  them  leave  to  depart  witli- 
Dtit  further  day  given  for  tlieir  appearance. 

On  the  6lb  of  Deoenbcr  following  the  like  pro- 
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eeedings  were  had,  and  the  like  orders  made,  in 
the  caK  of  Lord  Nairn.  I  observe,  that  the  lord 
chancellor  did  not  ask  these  lords  what  they  had 
to  say  why  execution  should  not  be  awarded. 
There  was,  it  is  probable,  some  littJe  delicacy  as 
to  that  point.  But  since  the  allowance  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Act,  as  to  life  and  liberty,  which  was 
all  that  was  prayed,  was  an  effectual  bar  to  any 
future  imprtsoament  on  that  account,  and  also  to 
execution,  and  might  have  been  pleaded  as  such 
in  any  court  whatsoever ;  the  whole  proceeding 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  a  court  having 
complete  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  high  steward's  commission  had  been  long  dis- 
solved— which  is  all  the  use  I  intended  to  make  of 
this  case. 

I  will  not  recapitulate ;  tlie  cases  I  have  cited, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  are  brought 
into  a  very  narrow  compass.  I  will  only  add,  it 
would  sound  extremely  harsh  to  say,  that  a  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  founded  in  immemorial 
usage,  and  held  in  judgment  of  law  before  the 
king  himself,  can  in  any  event  whatever  be  under 
an  utter  incapacity  of  proceeding  to  trial  and 
judgment,  either  of  condemnation  or  acquittal,  the 
ultimate  objects  of  every  criminal  proceeding, 
without  certain  nupplemental  powers  derived  from 
the  Crown. 

These  cases,  with  the  observations  1  have  made 
on  them,  I  hope  sufficiently  warrant  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  upon  that  part  of  the  second  question 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Earl  Ferrers,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  And  also  what  was  advanced 
by  the  lord  chief  baron  in  his  argument  on  that 
question,  "  That  though  the  office  of  high  stew- 
"  ard  should  happen  to  determine  before  execu- 
"  tion  done  according  to  the  judgment,  yet  the 
"  court  of  the  peers  in  parliament,  where  that 
"  judgment  was  given,  would  subsist  for  all  the 
"  purposes  of  justice  during  the  sitting  of  the  par- 
"  iiament."  And  consequently  that  in  the  case 
supposed  by  the  question,  that  court  might  ap- 
pomt  a  new  day  for  the  execution. 
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QUESTIONS  referred  by  the  Lords  to  the 
.luDGEs,  in  the  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire;  and  the  ANSWERS  of 
the  Judges. — Extracted  from  the  Lords' 
Journals  and  Minutes. 

First. 

Question. — Whether,  when  a  witness  produced 
and  examined  in  a  criminal  proceeding  by  a  pro- 
secutor disclaims  all  knowledge  of  any  matter  so 
interrogated,  it  be  competent  for  such  prosecutor 
to  pursue  such  examination,  by  proposing  a  ques- 
tion containing  the  particulars  of  an  answer  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  such  witness  before  a 


committee  of  the  house  of  commoDa,  or  id  ii 
other  place ;  and  by  demanding  of  him  wbctj 
the  particulars  so  suggested  were  cot  the 
he  had  so  made  ?    1788,  February  29.— Pi.  < 

Answer, — ^The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  vMi 
Exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opiniosrfk 
judges,  upon  the  question  of  law  put  to  theai 
Friday  the  S9th  of  February  last,  as  foUofi- 
"  That  when  a  witness  produced  and  examisdi 
"  a  criminal  proceeding  by  a  prosecutor  diKba 
"  all  knowledge  of  any  matter  so  iotenogio^i 
"  is  not  competent  for  such  prosecutor  to  pna 
"  such  exammation,  by  proposing  a  quettiuis- 
"  taining  the  particulars  of  an  answer  snppMds 
"  have  been  made  by  such  witness  before  i  os- 
"  mittee  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  in  ujtik 
"  place;  and  by  demanding  of  him  wheirie 
"  particulars  so  suggested  were  not  the  nmk 
"  had  so  made."  1788,  April  IC-PlM. 

Second. 

Que*<ioii.— Whether  it  be  cotnpetmt  fa  4i 
managers  to  produce  an  examination  taken  «i&- 
out  oath  by  the  rest  of  the  council  In  the  ibeu 
of  Mr.  Hastings  the  govemour-genenl,  Ampn 
Mr.  Hastings  with  corruptly  receiving  thtte  kk 
54,105  rupees,  which  examination  came  to  ^ 
knowledge,  and  was  by  him   transmitted  k  di 
court  of  directors  as  a  proceeding  of  the  saidcM- 
cillors,  in  order  to  introduce  the  proof  of  hii  dean- 
nour  thereupon  ; — it  being  alledged  by  ibt nm- 
gers  for  the  commons,  that  ho  took  no  steps  lo  c^ 
himself,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  directors,  of  t^ 
guilt  thereby  imputed,  but  that  he  took  ict-n 
means  to  prevent  the  examination  by  thesaidcoca- 
cillors  of  his  servant  Cantoo  Baboo  ' 

1789,  May  14.-Pa.  677.- 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  >  ■ 
Exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  ■' 
the  judges,  upon  the  said  question,  in  the  nepnt'- 
— and  gave  his  reasons. 

1789,  May20.-Pa.:i-. 

Third. 


Question, — Whether  the  instructions  from  ti  ' 
court  of  directors  of  the  united  company  of  ae- 
chanu  of  England  trading  to   the  East  ludki  » 
Warren    Hastings,    Esquire,    govemour-^M' ; 
Lieu  ten  ant- General  John  Clavering,  the  Hoaw- 
able  Geoi^  Monson,  Richard   Barwell,  Eaj»i«- 
and  Philip  Francis,  Esquire,  councillors.  n>oA:- 
tuted   and  appointed  the   govemour-gencnl  i^ 
council  of  the  said  united  company's  presideec^  d 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  by  an   act  of  parliiinti' 
passed  in  the  last  session,  intituled,  "  An  Act  w 
"  establishing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  lu- 
"  nagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  cotD- 
"  pany,  as  well  in  India  as  in   Europe  ;"  of  6' 
29lh  of  March  1774.  Par.   31,  32.  and  35;  ifct 
consultationofthe  llthMaich  1775;  theconioH- 


APPOINTED  TO  nsg-BTi  LJ-SJTS-  :':-r»>Ai> 


—Mil  fx'i  ia  T-ciacas 


lie   |:'fii'-n'<iL:,<  v 


-1      — rX 


llie  13th  of  March  1775,  up  to  Acxoue  ;      Jua-'T-  — Tw  jrr-i  ;iiur'  iu.-:o  •»-  rw   .-,-ur 
Hastiogs  left  the  conodl ;  Uie  csnsah»-  i  F»-ir-:  ue-  x-.-ri^mi,  -_;«  i  :.i^.,-in;ris  .-cih.-u  .i 

le^Otli  of  March  1775:  the  letta- vriooi  | 

^asticgi  to  the  coait  of  ttiraeans  ca  -at 

March  1775— it  beiog:  alledged  dial  Mr. 
took  no  Btepa  to  expUio  or  de&nd  lam  ; 

—are  sufficient  to  iotnidace  tlK  ** ■■■'■»-  j 

'  undcomar,  or  the  pnceediaea  </  dw  !«■  j 

uQcillonon  tfaenid  13tb  of  Jfarcb.  ifto' 
ings  left  the  coondl,  sndb  fiannnwim 

eedings  chareing  Mr.  HaMingi  with  cv-  ;  xzca.  '^  ±.ir^  ~  u-f  ^w.  irr.e.>;.  r.-  ri-.-f  -hb 

ici^iiig  three  ladu  54,105  rapoea  ?  '.  lit  :«c:  ii  -"ij:;  ibt  iswoiir:.  Wi.— ..t  V  is*,  ip^^n 

1789,  May  21. — Pa.  T3C'.  i  «  -Jc  iiacs  =iK:a;-*d  li  iui  ss-d  s-.;;  i.~i.'i;   -. 

■T. — The  lord  chief  banw  of  the  oant  cf '  Araes: — i=-i  wi4:i<r,  ir"  rf.x:"  ■■'Sl-;   ,-.ii,  ->:    :i.-.. 
er  delivered  tiw  ananiBMma  ofBioB  of  die    tt^  thii  k.'.  iz.ic  ^rzeir '.^=fc  ~i.':i-.-t  t.*-.:-  -v  o 
ipon  the  (aid  qoeMioii,  in  the  Beptm —  ;  t:=f .  i^  eT>3e::c«  v:u'aI  t^  :':.i:  ^-'lar  .*v  .^l^cv^ 
Aisreaflona.  Met.  IT:^;,  A-.r-..  i"i  — Ti.    i-^. 

l789,M»je7.— PtT7K 

JajvfT. — T^e  l-rrJ  cr-^;" 'mt-.-c  ,v  tk-  .rMi-  ,% 
Eicbeqnerdelivereii  :i* -^ri-.=>.-.j*,-ci.»vii  fi  :i«, 
jod^es  opon  the  Mid  ^,;e*;v:.— •■  T":j:  >;  »  nv 
■•  coicpeieDt  to  the  EizJijjrs  ?.V  :'V  ,\-»trnvii».  *■ 
•*  giTeevidencie  i;pon  the  oMrcf  - -tt  sa-i  r.-:- 
cle,  lo  prove  that  the  rtr.:  i:»>i.-y  ,tc  .■v't.'l^.- 
ast.  Warren  Has>i=cK  ;<:  ;>ii  '•.re*  t.v.-hi.vtx.i. 
"  m  the  said  sixth  anicV  c:  cC'^-cf  "  V.-^k'Tin. 


Fcmith. 


•OK.— Whether  the  paUi^  aeeonda  of 
mut  and  Bbela,  anda  thecal  flf  the  Be- 
-sied  also  h;  the  Nabob,  ud  uammtotA 
3oring  to  the  boudflf  oosneilatCalcalia, 
•r  bearing  date  tfae  SMb  Jdm  1775,  re- 
y  them,  recorded  wohaaiolijeuiuu  on  tfae 
Ir.  Hartiop,  aad  trapniitted  by  hwi  like- 
lout  objection  to  the  amt  of  directoii, 
:  ^ed  to  contan  MiXMmla  of  aoaey  leceired 
Hastinga ;  and  it  bdag  n  pniof  thai  Mr. 
1,  on  the  lltb  of  May  1778.  moved  the 
comply  witb  the  icqitHiioDa  of  the  Nabob 
ek  ul  i>owU,  to  re-appoint  the  Mnnny 
and  Rajah  Gooidaaa  (who  made  np  those 
■)  to  the  respectinoScea  they  before  filled 
vhich  was  accordingly  reMlred  by  the 
Might  to  be  read  ? 

I789.Jnnel7.— Pa.  855. 


!r.— The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of 
jer  delivered  tbe  ananimoni  opinion  of  the 
upon  the  mid  qneation,  in  the  negative— 
e  Ilia  reasons.     1789.  Jane  24. — Pa.  922. 

Fifth. 


fell  into  arrear,  and  va;  0:6;  <<;r: 
reasons.  1"^;.  Arr. 


Question. — Whether  i:  Vv  o.vrw-.'^T 
managers  for  the  coron:,:-*  :,-  -.v.;  .tv 
question  to  the  wjtiu-s$  ■..:v.'  :\'  i.\.t 
charge;  viz.  "  Wl-..,;  i-vVfss-.-.-  .V  >.v 
"  lands  to  Kellenuii  a:-,i  v'.  *-  S  i 
"  the  minds  of  the  ir.h.\b;TAv:s  .■■.■.»;  .'.•'  -.  i 


Answer. — The  ]oni  chief  S»7v.-r.  !.-:';>*  .■".-■■.■:  .-■ 
Eicbequer  delivered  the  unjr.:R-..-v#  ,■■(>  r.:.r  ci  I't 
judges  upon  the  said  question — ■■  Ths;  ,:  •.*  r.i 
"  competent  lo  the  managers  lor  the  vvn:.r.:,-r5  :.■• 
*'  put  the  foHowing  question  to  the  witre#*.  jix^n 
"  the  sixth  article  of  charge ;  viz.  What  :n-.pres*:cn 
"  tbe  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  and  Cullian 
■  I "  ^'"S  made  on  the  tninBs  of  the  inh.ibiunis  of 

ion. — Whether  the  paper  deAiveied  ^y  Sb  I  <■  ^^^^  country" — and  gave  his  reasons. 

npev,  on  the  70.  of^jSy  ^"5.™  ihe». 

to   the    secretaTV    o^  *1  "?«^1 


lion 

npey 

court,   TO    Hie    wrticioij     T  to  the  eim^ 

in  order  to  be  traoamiued  w  ^^«JJ 

»luUon  of  tbe  court  m  J^t^^  of  hisl£ 
r  Roy  Rndachuru ,  on  ac  d<,,i,^;;2 
>fthe  Nabob   MoWeK ^^^  ^^^.j— j^, 

iperwas  the  *w^i^>,    ai75,  Mi.hS? 

dl  on  the  ai**- .-^tv  *e™  VV' 

en  present,  a"*^  "^  BTOun"*  i 

of  director*.    «* ^f  dVvectoiai 

I  from  tl»e  *=°"C\v<^"^*X  SL.;--*m 


1790,April  -Jll.— Pa.  413. 

Eighth. 

Qttesfioit. — Whether  it  he  competent  to  the 
*»na^crs  for  the  ccaawM  to  put  tlie  following 
^wtion  to  the  witness,  cpoa  the  seventh  article 

«•  charge  ■  " —  '"'' 

■  "ctuallv 


■Oder  the  old  V 


VII    '•  WbrthK  mM*  oppressions  did 
exist  under  tat  new  iortitutlon  than 


^9'^  April  JJ.-Pa.  415. 


l|.ISf**l«Pr  deliverei  '.:-«  xriiiinwwoi'""?"?^  "'^ 
"Pon  the  sui  J««»»-  ■■  "^*'  "  "  " 


'S^'* 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  COMMriTEE,  4c. 


'"  competent  to  the  managers  for  the  commoos  to 
"  put  the  fbllowiog  question  to  the  witneu,  upon 
"  the  seventh  article  of  charge ;  viz.  Whether 
"  more  oppressions  did  actually  exist  under  the 
"  new  institution  than  under  the  old" — and  gave 
his  reasons.  1790,  May  4.— Pa.  428. 

Ninth. 

Queffton.— Whether  the  letter  of  the  13tb  April 
1781  can  be  given  in  evidence  by  the  managers 
for  the  commons,  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the 
Sth  of  May  1781,  already  given  in  evidence,  re- 
lative to  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  council,  and 
the  subsequent  appointment  of  the  committee  of 
revenue,  was  false  in  any  other  particular  than 
that  which  is  cha^^  in  the  7th  article  of  charge  ? 
1790,  May  20.— Pa.  657. 

■  Atuvter. — ^The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
judges  upon  the  said  question — '*  Tnatit  is  not 
"  competent  for  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
"  commons  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  seventh 
"  article  of  impeachment,  to  prove  that  the  letter 
"  of  the  5th  Hay  1781  is  false  in  any  other  par- 
"  ticular  than  tlut  wherein  it  is  expressly  charged 
"  to  be  false" — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1790,June2.— Pa.  634. 

Tenth. 

QutfiHtm.— 'Whether  it  be  competent  to  the 
managers  for  the  commons  to  exsmme  the  witness 
to  any  account  of  the  debate  which  was  had  on 
the  9th  day  of  July  1778,  previous  to  the  written 
minutes  that  appear  upon  tne  consultation  of  that 
date?  1794,  February  25.— Lords'  Minutes. 

Antwer. — ^The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  judges  upon  the  said  question — "  That  it  is 
■'  not  competent  to  the  managers  for  (he  commons 
"  to  examme  the  witness,  Philip  Francis,  Esquire, 
"  to  any  account  of  the  debate  which  was  had  on 
"  the9thday  of  July  1778,  previous  to  the  written 
"  minutes  uiat  appear  upon  the  consultation  of 
"  that  date" — and  gave  his  reasons. 

1794,  February  27. — Lords'  Minutes. 


Eleventh . 

Quettion. — ^Whether  it  is  competfn 
managers  for  the  commons,  in  reply,  i 
witness,  whether,  between  the  tiineo(0 
demand  being  made  upon  Cheit  Sia; 
period  of  the  witness's  leaving  Bengal 
any  time  in  his  power  to  have  reverse 
stop  to  the  demand  upon  Cheit  Sia% 
not  being  relative  to  any  matter  origii 
in  evidence  by  the  defendant  ? 

1794,  February  27.— Lord 

Answer. — The  lord  chief  Justice  of  i 
Common  PJeas  delivered  the  unanimou 
judges  ipon  the  said  question — "  Th; 
"  competent  for  the  managers  for  the  < 
"  ask  the  witness,  whether,  between  ■ 
"  the  original  demand  being  made  upoi 
"  and  the  period  of  his  leaving  Benp 
"  any  time  in  his  power  to  have  revets 
"  stop  to  the  demand  upon  Cheit  Sin: 
"  not  being  relative  to  any  matter  orig 
"  in  evidence  by  the  defendant" — an 
reasons.  1794,  March  1. — Lord 

Twelfth. 

Question. — Whether  a  paper,  read  i 
of  directors  on  the  4th  of  November 
then  referred  by  them  to  the  consider 
committee  of  the  whole  court ;   and  aj 
the  court  of  directors  on  the   I9th  ol 
1783,  and  amended,  and  ordered  by 
published  for  the  information  of  the 
can  be  received  in  evidence,  in  reply, 
evidence  given  by  the  defendant,  of  it 
the  court  of  directors,  signified  to  him 
of  June  1785. 

1794,  March  1.— Lord 

Answer. — Whereupon  the  lord  chif 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  Iiavinc;  co 
the  rest  of  the  judges  present,  del 
unanimous  opinion  upon  the  said  (jue: 
native— and  gave  his  reasons. 

1794,  March  1.— Lon 


THE  END. 
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